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Prcfare 


This  report  contains  papers  prepared  for  tlie  National  Advisory  Commission 
on.Rural  Poverty.  These  and  oUier  papers  provided  t>aekground  information  for 
the  Commission  in  arriving  at  the  recommendations  submitted  to  the  President  in 
its  report  The  People  Left  Behind.  Most  of  the  papers  included  here  report  on 
recently  completed  research.  Not  every  facet  of  rural  poverty  is  covered,  but  Uie 
papers  nevertheless  represent  an  important  contribution  to  understanding  prob- 
lems of  rural  poverty  and  provide  insigjhts  toward  possible  solutions. 

Part  I  centers  on  rural  people  and  their  communities.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  structural  changes  taking  place  in  the  rural  areas  and  the  inter- 
relationships between  rural  and  urban  America. 

Part  n  treats  occupational  mobility  and  migration.  Emphasb  is  plac^  <m 
the  transfer  of  labor  between  farm  and  nonfarm  employment  witlTspecial  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  of  achievement,  migration,  and  assimilation  in  urban 
centers. 

Part  III  is  concerned  with  health  care  and  family  planning.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  relative  lack  of  medical  facilities  and  services  in  rural  areas  and 
upon  possible  means  of  expanding  family  planning  programs  in  rural  areas. 

Part  IV  focuses  upon  the  developmental  nature  of  a^culture  a:nd  other 
natural  resource  industries.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  employment 
potential  of  tiiese  industries. 

Part  V  is  concerned  with  the  economics  of  poverty.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  problems  of  measuring  poverty  and  projecting  future  poverty.  Considera- 
tion also  is  given  to  the  income  distribution  effects  of  tiie  way  in  which  tiie 
economy  operates  and  to  policies  and  programs  denipied  to  alter  income 
distribution. 

The  \iews  expressed  in  these  papers  are  those  of  the  authors,  and  th^  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  Commission.  In  like  manner,  although 
these  papers  were  valuable  to  the  Commission,  the  authors  of  papiers  in  this 
volume  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  in  this  volume,  other  papers  prepared  for  the  Com- 
mission, but  not  published,  are  listed  in  the  appendix.  Peraons  interested  in  these 
papers  should  contact  the  authors  directly. 

This  volume  of  publidied  papers  has  been  edited  by  George  L.  Wilber 
and  C.  E.  Bidiop  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural 
Poverty. 

C.  E.  Bishop 
Executive  Directc^r 

GeoBOE  L.  Wilber 
Aaociate  Director 
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PART  I 

Rural  People  and  Their  Communities 


Chapter  1 

Rural  People  and  Their  Work' 


Population 

Historical  Summary 

When  the  fn>t  Federal  census  was  taken  in  1790, 
the  rural  population  consisted  of  3.7  million  pcr- 
:50ns.  Tliis  represented  19  in  every  20  Americans. 
As  the  Nation  developed,  the  rural  population  ex- 
panded steadily.  It  continued  to  be  larger  than  the 
urhan  population  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  third. 
The  first  census  to  show  that  the  country  had  be- 
come predominantly  urban  was  that  of  1920  when 
the  urban  population  numbered  54.3  million  as  com- 
pared with  51.8  million  rural. 

For  years,  the  rural  population  was  considered 
to  he  practirnlly  the  same  as  the  farm  population. 
The  rural  population  today,  however,  contains  niil- 
lions  01  people  who  have  little  or  no  connection  ^yith 
agriculture.  These  people  work  in  manufacturing, 
mining,  or  recreation;  are  retired;  or  are  at  colleges, 
institutions,  and  military  installations  in  rural 
areas.  Another  part  of  the  rural  population  consists 
of  persons  whose  lives  are  closely  linked  with  agri- 
culture, yet  who  do  not  live  on  farms.  They  include 
fann  laborers,  agricultural  processors,  and  suppliers 
of  farm  equipment. 

In  1920,  farm  people  comprised  61  percent  of  the 
rural  population.  Since  that  time,  the  farm  popula- 
tion has  declined  almost  steadily..  Farm  residents 
have  been  characterized  by  rather  large  families, 
but  continued  heavy  outmigration  from  farms  has 
produced  farm  population  declines.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nonfarm  component  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion has  increased.  Nonfarm  rural  people  live  in  vil- 
lages and  places  of  less  than  2,500  inhabitants,  and 
in  nonfarm  homes  in  the  open  country. 

From  1920  to  1940,  the  urban  population  increased 
by  38  percent,  while  rural  residents  increased  by 
only  11  percent.  Within  the  rural  population,  the 
nonfarm  rate  of  gro^vth  was  nearly  as  high  as  the 
urban,  while  the  number  of  farm  people  declined 
only  slightly  as  the  great  depression  of  the  1930*s 
retarded  off-farm  migration. 

Between  1940  and  1950,  during.  World  War  II 
and  postwar  reconversion,  the  urban  growth  rate 
more  than  doubled  its  previous  level,  while  the  rural 
population  had  no  growth.  However,  unprecedented 
changes  were  taking  place  within  the  rural  popula- 
tion. The  farm  population  declined  by  nearly  a 


^  Rcpioduml  from  RuhiI  Pvoph-  in  the  Amcricmi  Ecoh' 
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fourth  ?s  several  factors  combined  to  draw  millions 
of  people  away  from  the  farm.  Rapid  mechanization 
of  farming,  military  service,  the  great  expansion  of 
industrial  activity,'  and  the  extension  of  industrial 
plants  into  rural  areas  each  played  :i  part  in  influ- 
encing a  net  of  more  than  11  million  people  to  move 
off  the  farm,  or,  at  least,  to  abandon  agriculture: 
From  the  1940  level  of  30  million,  the  farm  popu- 
lation was  down  to  23  million  by  1950.  Concurrently, 
tlje  nonfarm  component  of  the  rural  population  con- 
tinued to  expand.  The  shift  from  farm  to  nonfarm 
in  the  rural  population  proceeded  so  rapidly  that 
the  nonfarm  rural  population,  which  comprised  less 
than  half  of  the  rural  total  in  1940,  eonstitutejl 
about  60  percent  in  1950. 

During  the  1950's,  the  urhan  rate  of  growth 
reached  the  high  levels  of  the  beginning  of  the  ccn-^ 
turv  when  urhan  ranks  w<*rc  swelled  by  large  num. 
bers  of  immigrants.  The  rural  population,  on  the 
other  hand,  remained  almost  stationary,  despite  the 
continued  substantial  growth  of  the  nonfarm  rural 
population.  Farm  residents  had  decreased  in  num- 
ber to  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  rural  total 
by  1960.  Precise  comparisons  of  farm  population 
data  over  the  decade  of  the  1950's  are  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  radical  alteration  in  the  definition  of 
farin  residence  used  by  the  census  in  1960.^  The 
official  figure  for  1960  by  the  new  definition  was 
15.6  million,  which  represented  a  decline  of  about 
a  third  since  1950.^ 

Unprecedented  technological  progress  in  agricul- 
ture, nonfarm  employment,  and  many  other  factors 
have  pr^^duced  a  continued  lowering  of  the  size  of 
the  far*M  population.  In  1965,  it  was  estimated  that 
tliere  were  12.4  million  farm  residents. 

In  1960-66,  the  net  outmigration  from  farms 
averaged  804,000  persons  per  year,  a  somewhat 
smaller  number  than  the  yearly  average  of  1,013,000 
from  1950  to  1960  (fig.  1).  But  it  is  smaller  only 
because  the  base  farm  population  from  which  the 
migrants  are  drawn  is  smaller,  and  not  from  any 
slackening  in  the  rate  of  migration.  The  annual  mi- 
gration rate,  which  is  the  amount  of  net  farm  inigra- 


•  In  1960.  farm  residence  was  determined  by  using  a  defini- 
tion basecl  on  criteria  of  land  acreage  and  value  of  agricul- 
tural products^  sold.  Formerly,  farm  residence  was  deter- 
mined on  the  basi.s  of  the  respondent's  opinion  a.s  to  whether 
his  houHe  was  on  a  faria  or  ranch. 

'  The  figure  of  16.6  million  is  an  annual  average  for  1960 
derived  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Cen.'ius.  The  enumerated  farm  populatior  in  the 
1960  cenjjus  was  13.6  million. 
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tion  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  average  annual 
farm  population,  was  —5.7  percent  from  1960  to 
1965,  compared  with  —5.3  percent  from  1950  \o 
1960.  The  rate  of  outmovement  from  farms  since 
1960  is  nearly  as  high  as  that  which  occurred  during 
tiiC  years  of  World  War  II  when  unprecodentwl 
econcmic  and  military  conditions  encouraged  mi- 
gration. The  gradual  reduction  in  tiie  number  of 
persons  leaving  farms  has  somewhat  eased  the  im- 
pact of  such  migration  on  receiving  areas,  but  the 
relative  impact  on  the  sending  farm  communities 
is  as  high  as  it  has  ever  been. 

Regional  Change 

The  growth  of  urban  population  relative  to  rural 
has  occurred  in  all  jcgions,  but  at  different  rates. 
The  Northeast  has  been  predominantly  urban  since 
1880,  and  the  North  Central  and  Western  Regions 
since  1920.  The  South  did  not  become  predomi- 
nantly urban  until  1960,  following  the  large  de- 
crease (40  percent)  in  its  farm  population  during 
the  1950-60  decade.  This  decrease  in  the  South 
stemmed  from:  (1)  The  widespread  decline  in  ten- 
ant  farming  in  cotton  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in 
tobacco,  as  farming  practices  were  modernized,  and 
as  labor  was  displaced  througli  consolidation  of  land 
into  larger  operating  units;  (2)  the  rapid  conversion 
to  forestry  o!  certain  upland  areas  not  well-suited 
to  farming;  and  (3)  the  reclassification  as  nonfarm 
of  many  residential-type  operations,  especially  in 


the  Appalachian  areas.  The  East  South  Central 
States  (Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi) comprise  the  only  geographic  division 
which  still  had  more  of  its  people  in  rural  than  in 
urban  areas  in  1960. 

Rural  population  change  m  the  1950's  by  State 
economic  areas  is  shown  in  figure  2.  Rural  loss  of 
more  than  10  percent  characterized  the  interior 
coastal  plain  of  the  Lower  South  from  Georgia 
through  Texas.  This  was  also  true  of  contiguous 
areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  especially  from  Texas  to 
Nebraska.  Other  zones  of  heavy  loss  were  sections 
of  the  Allegheny  Plateau  (particularly  the  coal 
fields) ,  much  of  the  Ozarks  and  other  upland  coun- 
try-of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Missouri,  and  mar- 
ginal Com  Belt  areas  of  Iowa  and  Missouri.  For 
the  most  part,  these  areas  are  bordered  by  others 
that  had  rural  losses  of  up  to  10  percent. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  areas  of  sizable  rural 
increase,  many  of  which  grew  from  net  migration 
as  well  as  from  natural  increase.  Gains  of  more  than 
10  iMJreent  in  rural  population  occurred  in  State 
economic  areas  of  Florida,  California,  and  Nevada, 
as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  boom  character  of 
those  States.  Gains  were  also  widespread  in  the 
hinterlands  of  the  large  industrial  centers  of  the 
Lower  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  For 
the  most  part,  areas  of  growing  rural  population  had 
large  farm  |)opulation  losses.  However,  agriculture 
has  not  been  the  principal  rural  activity  in  such 
areas,  and  increases  in  numbers  of  nonfarm  rural 
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people  have  more  than  oflfset  farm,  losses.  Many 
areas  of  recent  rural  population  growth  in  the 
Northeast  and  the  East  North  Central  States  earlier 
passed  through  a  period  of  mild  rural  popjulation 
losses  based  on  agricultural  changes.  The  revival 
of  rural  growth  here  is  associated  with  factors  sel- 
dom part  of  the  traditional  rural  primary  industries 
of  farming,  mining,  and  lumbering,  but  rather  asso- 
ciated with  manufacturing  and  commuting  to  urban 
employment.  .  , . 

Age  Structure 

In  1960,  the  median  age  of  the  rural  population 
was  27.3  years,  compared  with  a  median  of  30.4 
years  for  the  urban.  Rural  people  are  younger  on 
the  average  because  of  a  higher  proportion  of  chil- 
dren and  a  lower  proportion  of  adults  of  working 
age. 

Largely  because  of  the  persistence  of  higher  birtli 
levels  in  the  1950's,  the  median  age  of  the  total 
U.S.  population  fell  slightly,  from  30.2  years  in 
1950  to  29.5  years  in  1960.  This  decline  in  median 
age  is  a  reversal  of  an  aging  trend  which  was  in 
evidence  for  more  than  a  century. 

Both  urban  and  nonfarm  rural  people  shared  in 
the  age  decline  from  1950  to  1960,  but  the  median 
age  of  the  farm  population  continued  to  advance. 
The  farm  population  differed  from  the  other  resi- 
dence groups  because  of  the  continued  heavy  out- 
migration  of  young  adults  and  children  from  farm 


areas,  which  left  this  group  .with  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  older  adults.  Between  1950  and  1960,  the 
median  age  of  the  farm  population  increased  from 
26.3  to  29.6  years. 

Farm  people  differ  greatly  in  age  composition 
from  both  urban  and  nonfarm  rural  populations. 
The  fann  population  has  a  heavy  base  of  young 
children  under  18  and  a  very  small  young  adult 
group  18-34  years,  with  the  bulk  of  the  adult  pop- 
ulation being  middle-aged.  Farm  people  60-69  years 
old  outnumber  those  who  are  20-29  years  old, 
whereas  persons  20-29  outnumber  those  60-69  by 
80  percent  in  the  nonfarm  rural  population  and  by 
65  percent  in  the  urban  population.  The  age  struc- 
ture of  the  farm  population  has  resulted  from  heavy 
outmigration  of  young  adults  over  the  last  20  years. 

The  larger  proportion  of  young  children  in  the 
rural  population  reflects  high  fertility  rates,  which 
can  be  compared  by  con?'dering  the  number  of 
children  ever  bom  to  women  35-44  years  of  age. 
(Women  of  this  age  are  the  youngest  group  that  has 
nearly  completed  its  lifetime  childbearing.)  In  1960, 
the  number  of  children  bom  per  1,000  women  of  this 
age  was  2269  in  urban  areas  and  3,001  in  rural 
areas. 

About  2,130  children  ever  bom  per  1,000  women 
are  needed  for  population  replacement.  This  allows 
for  the  loss  of  children  who  are  born  but  fail  to  siir- 
vive  to  the  average  age  of  childbearing.  Comparing 
the  requirement  for  population  replacement  with 
completed  fertility,  it  can  be  seen  that  urban  women 
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have  borne  ehildren  at  a  rate  of  about  7  pereeut 
above  replaeeinent  level  in  recent  years.  Rural 
women,  on  the  other  hand,  have  had  40  pereent  more 
children  than  needed  for  replacement.  Among  farm 
women,  this  exeess  is  more  than  55  pereenl  Al- 
though women  living  in  rural  areas  have  more  ehil- 
dren than  women  in  urban  areas,  the  gap  has  nar- 
rowed between  the  two  groups. 

Sex  Ratios 

The  ratio  of  males  to  feniales  is  sharply  different 
for  the  ruraLand  urban  populations.  In  i960,  rural 
men  outnumbered  rural  women  by  a  ratio  of  104  to 
100,  while  the  urban  ratio  was  only  94.  There  are 
fewer  age  groups  in  the  rural  population  than  in 
the  urban  with  a  large  difterence  between  the  num- 
ber of  males  and  females.  One  reason  for  the  reten- 
tion of  men  in  the  rural  population  is  that  many 
rural  industries — sueh  as  fanning,  mining,  logging 
and  milling,  and  defense  work^mploy  relatively 
few^  women  eompared  with  industries  in  urban 
areas.  But  even  among  ehildren  under  15  years  old, 
the  ratio  of  males  to  females  is  higher  in  rural  than 
in  urban  areas. 

The  preponderanee  of  males  exists  in  both  the 
farm  and  nonfarm  parts  of  the  niral  population. 
However,  males  outnumber  females  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  farm  population.  In  1960,  the  se.\  ratios 
were  107  for  farm  and  103  for  nonfarm  niral  people. 
Young  farm  women  tend  to  leave  farms  sooner  than 
do  young  men,  and  widowed  women  tend  to  leave 
farms  unless  they  remarry. 

Color  CompositioiT 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  nonwhite  population  in  the  United 
States  was  rural.  Nonwhites  were  still  predomi- 
nantly rural  as  late  as  1940.  The  high  proportion 
of  nonwiiites  in  rural  areas  was  due  primarily  to 
the  large  numbers  of  Negroes  employed  in  agricul- 
ture. The  change  from  a  predominantly  rural  to  a 
predominantly  urban  population  group  had  been 
observed  20  years  earlier  in  the  white  population. 
Since  1940,  the  rise  in  percentage  of  urban  non- 
whites  has  been  very  rapid.  During  World  War  II, 
military  service  and  the  increased  manpower  needs 
of  war  industries  resulted  in  large  numbers  of  non- 
whites  leaving  rural  areas.  Between  1940  and  1950, 
the  proportion  of  the  nonwhite  total  that  was  rural 
declined  from  52  to  38  percent.  Rural  declines  con- 
tinued during  the  1950*s  as  agriculture  required  less 
manpower  and  urban  employment  opportunities  in- 
creased. By  1960,  only  28  percent  of  the  20.5  million 
nonwhite  persons  were  rural  residents. 

Among  nonwhites,  Negroes  predominate;  non- 
white  groups  in  the  United  States  other  than 
Negroes  are  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  population 
— less  tlian  1  percent.  With  the  exception  of  the 
merican  Indian  population,  nonwhites  are  located 


mostly  in  urban  areas.  The  high  incidence  of  rural 
residence  among  Indians  results  partly  from  the 
location  of  many  of  them  on  reservations,  which 
were  established  in  rural  areas.  Many  reservations 
are  still  distant  from  the  major  urban  centers. 

Between  1950  and  1960,  the  total  white  rural 
population  remained  almost  stationary  while  the 
nonwhite  decreased  by  9  pereent.  The  overall  de- 
crease among  rural  nonwhites  was  associated  with 
a  23-pereent  decline  in  farm  residents  which  was 
not  offset  by  nonfarm  rural  increases.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  white  rural  population,  the  even  heavier 
decline  of  34  pereent  in  farm  population  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  net  niovenient  into  nonfarm  rural 
areas. 

Since  1960,  the  nonwhite  faim  population  has 
been  declining  much  more  rapidly  than  the  white, 
between  1960  and  1965,  the  nonwhite  farm  popula- 
tion decreased  by  41  pereent  while  that  of  whites 
decreased  by  17  pereent.  During  these  5  years,  a 
third  of  the  drop  in  fari.u  population  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  exodus  of  nonwhites  from  farms. 

Dependency 

The  dependency  ratio  is  useful  as  a  measure  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  material  production  and  in- 
come of  persons  working  may  need  to  be  shared 
with  persons  not  of  working  age.  To  determine  de- 
IKjndency  ratios,  the  population  under  15  years  of 
age  and  65  years  of  age  and  over,  is  taken  as  a 
fraction  of  .the  population  20-64  years  old.  In  1960, 
for  each  1,000  prodt:ctive-aged  people,  there  were 
863  in  the  dependent  age  gfbups  for  the  rural  popu- 
lation as  eonipared  with  727 'for  the  urban  popula- 
tion. In  the  rural  population,  there  was  little 
difference  in  the  dependency  ratio  of  farm  and  non- 
farm  rural  people.  The  higher  dependency  ratio  for 
the  niral  population,  eompared  with  the  urban,  pri- 
marily reflects  the  higher  fertility  rates  of  rural 
people.  For  every  1,000  productive-aged  persons  in 
the  rural  population,  there  were  680  children  and 
183  older  persons.  The  comparable  figures  for  the 
urban  population  were  559  children  and  168  older 
persons. 

With  increasing  life  expectancy,  changes  have 
occurred  in  demand  for  products  and  services  suited 
to  dependents'  needs  and  in  financial  support  of 
older  persons  through  extension  of  various  types  of 
insurance  and  social  security.  The  influence  of 
larger  nundjcrs  of  older  people  in  the  population 
will  be  felt  further  in  the  future  throughout  the 
nation  as  the  elderly  continue  to  make  up  an  in- 
creasingly larger  proportion  of  the  dependent  popu- 
lation. 


Labor  Force 

Today's  rural  labor  force  (persons  14  years  old 
or  over  working  or  actively  looking  for  work)  may 
number  about  20  million  persons,  although  no  firm 
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current  statistics  arc  available/'  This  estimate 
represents  a  small  increase  over  the  1950  and  1960 
levels  of  roughly  19  million.  The  continued  declines 
in  farm  employment  are  thought  to  have  been  more 
than  offset  by  increases  in  the  numbers  of  rural 
persons  engaged  in  nonfarm  occupations. 

The  mral  labor  force  was  probably  about  a  fourth 
of  the  .average  78.5  million  persons  in  the  country 
who  w'brked  or  looked  for  work  in  1965,  approxi- 
mately the  same  proportion  that  the  rural  popula- 
tion comprised  of  the  total.  Workers  living  on  farms 
were  about  7  percent  and  those  in  nonfarm  rural 
areas  about  IS^pcrccht  of  the  total  labor  force  of 
the  country. 

Labor  Force  Participation 

The  extent  to  which  the  residential  segments  ex- 
hibit variation  in  labor  foree  participation  is  asso- 
ciated Avith  a  wide  variety  of  factors.  Of  primary 
importance  is  the  dcniographic  mix — the  propor- 
tions of  males  and  femaics  in  the  various  age  groups, 
the  racial  comi)osition,  the  proportions  of  single 
versus  married  persons,  the  proportions  of  married 
women  with  young  children  to  care  for,  and  other 
factors.  The  participation  in  the  labor  force  of  these 
demographic^ groups  is,  in  turn,  based  not  only  on 
such  economic  factors  as  the  numbers  and  types  of 
jobs  available,  but  also  on  personal  and  societal 
attitudes  toward  work,  stemming  from  custom  and 
tradition,  and  other  social  and  psychological 
variables.  =  .  - 

In  1960,  about  51  percent  of  the  rural  population 
14  years  old  and  over  was  in  the  labor  force,  com- 
pared with  57  percent  in  the  urban  population.  This 
difference  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  fewer 
rural  than  tirban  women  have  paid  employment. 
Not  only  arc  fewer  jobs  available  to  rural  women, 
but  a  higher  proportion  of  the  women  arc  married 
and  have  young  children.  In  addition,  rural  atti- 
tudes have  not  traditionally  cn^'ouraged  AVomen  to 
work  outside  the  home  or  family  business.  Never- 
theless, the  employment  of  rural  women  has  in- 
creased tremendously  in  recent  decades,  following 
the  general  trend.  Women  now  constitute  about  26 
percent  of  the  rural  labor  force,  whereas  they  were 
only  about  16  percent  in  1940. 

The  lower  participation  rate  in  rural  areas  is  due 
also  to  the  fact  that  males,  particularly  nonwhites, 
are  in  the  labor  force  to  a  lesser  extent  than  urban 
males.  Although  rates  for  nonwhite  urban  males 
are  lower  than  those  for  whites,  the  difTcrence  be- 
tween white  and  nonwhite  rates  is  much  greater  for 
the  rural  males. 

The  generally  lower  rate  of  labor  force  par- 
ticipation of  nonwhite  men,  which  is  observed  for 

*  Current  rstiiimtcs  arc  by  the  Economic  Research  Service. 
DiisciisMion  in  the  roai  of  \h\»  section  relie^i  l)rimnril.v  on  dntn 
from  the  decennial  Cenguscs  of  Population. 


nearly  all  age  groups  in  all  three  residence  cate- 
gories, stems  from  many  factors.  For  example,  con- 
tinued rebuffs  when  seeking  jobs  associated  with 
lack  of  education  and  skills,  or  due  to  discrimi- 
natory hiring  practices,  may  be  a  factor  that  causes 
relatively  more  nonwhite  men  to  discontinue  look- 
ing for  work  and  to  actually  withdraw  from  the 
labor  force  Relatively  poorer  health,  on  the  aver- 
age, and  different  attitudes  toward  work  may  also 
be  associated  with  their  lesser  participation. 

The  white-nonwhite  differential  is  i)artieularly 
striking  among  nonfarm  rural  males.  The  labor 
foree  data  utilized  here  relate  to  a  ^wcek  in  late 
March,  when  agricultural  work  is  at  a  low  point, 
^lany  nonfann  rural  men  do  hired  farmwork  dur- 
ing the  busy  agricultural  seasons.  They  do  not  look 
for  this  type  of  work  in  March,  and  they  may  not 
look  ^or  other  types  of  work  for  some  of  the  reasons 
cited  above. 

In  contrast  to  men,  nonwhite  women  have  higher 
.participation  rates  than  white  in  all  three  residence 
classes.  More  nonwhite  women  are  heads  of  house-* 
holds,  or  for  other  reasons,  must  be  employed.  The 
participation  of  rural  nonwhite  women  is,  however, 
very  much  lower  than  that  of  urban  nonwhite 
women.  The  relative  scarcity  of  jobs  in  rural  areas 
is  an  important  reason  for  this.  Another  reason  is 
tliat  many  rural  nonwhite  women  are  without  basic 
occupational  or  educational  skills,  or  they  may  face 
discriminatory  hiring  practices.  Furthermore,  rela- 
tively niore  urban  than  rural  nonwhite  women  are 
cither  single  orTieads  of  households;  thus  they  are 
often  required  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Because  work  is  available,  no  matter  how  rela- 
tively unproductive  some  of  it  may  he,  a  higher 
proportion  of  farm  males,  among  the  young  teen- 
agers and  the  elder'v,  are  in  the  labor  foree  than  is 
true  of  males  in  these  ages  in  the  nonfarm  rural  or 
urban  population.  Similarly,  because  jobs  for 
women  arc  not  as  available  on  farms,  their  par- 
ticipation at  all  age  levels  is  lower  than  that  of 
women  in  nonfarm  areas. 

Changes  in  Industrial  and  Occupational 
Composition 

The  occupation  and  industry  mix  of  the  rural 
labor  force  has  been  substantially  altered  as  a  result 
of  the  dramatic  increases  and  decreases  in  various 
industry  and  occupational  segments  of  the  rural 
labor  force,  which  have  brought  it  closer  in  compo- 
sition to  that  of  the  urban  population  .  .  .  (fig.  3). 
To  sununarize  briefly,  rural  employment  in:  (1) 
Extractive  industries  has  declined;  (2)  manufactur- 
ing and  various  types  of  trades  and  services  has 
increased  sbari)Iy;  (3)  other  industries  has  in- 
creased moderately ;  (4)  fanning  and  laboring 
occupations  has  declined;  and  (5)  all  other  major 
occupations  has  increased. 
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CHANGE  IN  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  GROUPS 
OF  URBAN  AND  RURAL  RESIDENTS,  1950  TO  1960 
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Industrial  Composition 

The  industrial  structure  of  the'  labor  foree  is  very 
different  for  fann  residents  and  for  rural  residents 
who  do  not  live  on  farms.  The  work  of  farm  resi-  ^ 
dents  is  still  overAi'helmingly  agricultural  (6  out  of 
10  farm  residents  worked  in  agriculture  in  I960), 
although  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agri- 
culture was  lower  in  1960  than  it  was  more  than  100 
years  ago.  The  next  two  most  important  industries 
employmg  farm  residents  were  manufacturing  and 
the  SCI  vice  industries,  which  together  provided  jobs 
for  a  foirth  of  the  farm  residents. 

In  contrast,  the  industrial  composition  of  the 
nonfarm  rural  force  was  fairly  similar  to  that  of 
urban  workers.  Manufacturing  employed  slightly 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  labor  force  in  each  of  the 
nonfarm  groups.  The  service  industries,  including 
private  household  work,  entertainment  and  recre- 
ation, education,  hospitals,  and  public  administra- 
tion, also  employed  about  a  fourth  of  each  nonfarm 
labor  force.  Trade  supplied  about  a  fifth  of  the  jobs 
to  urban  and  nonfarm  rural  people. 

The  nonwhite  labor  force  in  both  farm  and  non- 
farm  rural  areas  is  substantially  different  in  indus* 
trial  composition  from  that  of  the  white  labor  force 
in  these  areas.  In  general,  nonwhites  are  more 
heavily  concentrated  in  agricultural  work.  Among 
farm  residents,  7  out  of  10  nonwhite  persons  work 
in  agriculture,  but  only  6  out  of  10  white  persons 
do.  Nonfarm  rural  nonwhite  workers  arc  heavily 


represented  in  agriculture  also,  unhke  white  persons 
in  these  areas. 

Occupational  Composition 

As  with  industry,  occupations  of  persons  in  the 
labor  force  in  nonfarm  rural  areas  in  1960  were 
more  akin  to  the  occupations  of  their  urban  neigh- 
bors than  they  were  to  the  job  categories  of  farm 
residents.  Blue-collar  work,  not  farmwork,  pre- 
dominates among  nonfarm  rural  men;  more  than 
half  of  the  men  were  working  at  blue-collar  jobs,  a 
fourth  at  white-collar  jobs,  and  about  a  tenth  at 
farmwork.  (fig.  4.) 

Among  the  farm  residents,  men  living  on  farms 
and  working  on  fanns  (70  percent)  far  outnum- 
bered men  in  all  other  occupational  groups  com- 
bined. Most  of  these  men  were  farm  operators.  The 
majority  of  the  remaining  male  farm  residents 
worked  in  the  blue-collar  occupations,  primarily  as 
skilled  and  semiskilled  workers. 

Farm  women  were  not  so  highly  concentrated  in 
farmwork  as  men.  Only  a  fourth  of  these  women 
worked  as  fann  operators  or  farm  laborers.  The 
rest  worked  in  blue-collar  and  service  occupations 
to  the  same  degree  as  urban  women.  Factory  work, 
for  example,  offered  employment  to  15  percent  of 
the  women  living  on  farms  and  to  the  same  propor- 
tion of  women  in  the  cities.  The  same  is  true  for 
the  service  occupations  which  provided  work  for 
about  a  fifth  of  the  women  in  farm  and  urban  areas. 
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Blue-Collar  Workers  Replace  Farmers  as 
Largest  Rural  Occupatfonol  Group 
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Only  in  the  clerical  fields  were  women  farm  resi- 
dents employed  in  substantially  smaller  proportions 
than  w^omen  in  nonfarm  rural  areas. 

There  was  a  pronounced  difference  in  the  occu- 
pations of  white  and  nonwhite  women,  regardless 
of  type  of  residence  area.  Service  jobs,  particularly 
domestic  work,  dominated  the  occupational  struc- 
ture of  the  nonwhite  female  labor  force  in  all  areas. 
These  jobs  provided  employment  to  two-fifths^of 
the  nonwhite  women  in  farm  areas  and  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  nonwhite  women  in  nonfarm  rural 
areas  in  1960.  The  other  large  occupational  cate- 
gory for  nonwhite  women  was  farmwork,  which 
occupied  41)  percent  of  the  farm  women  and  10  per- 
cent of  the  nonfarm  rural  women.  Blue-collar  and 
white-collar  jobs  for  nonwhite  women  in  fch)  rural 
areas  arc  scarce,  indeed,  compared  with  the  propor- 
tion of  white  women  who  are  holding  these  jobs. 

Continued  Decline  in  Farm  Employment 

Total  agricultural  employment  has  declined  in 
almost  every*year  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
It  was  8.6  million  in  1945  and  only  4.3  million  in 
1965.  The  decHne  over  the  two  decades  cut  agricul- 
tural employment  by  almost  half,  compared  with 
an  increase  of  about  a  half  in  total  employment  out- 
side agriculture  during  the  same  period. 

Within  agriculture,  only  the  number  of  family 
workers  declined  while  those  employed  as  wage  and 
salary  workers  remained  about  the  same. 


Unemployment  and  Underemployment 

Unemployment  rates  were  higher  for  nonfarm 
rural  residents  than  for  urban  residents  in  1960.  In 
the  nonfarm  rural  labor  force,  6.1  percent  were  un- 
employed as  compared  with  5.1  percent  in  the 
urban  labor  force.  This  disparity  varied  by  educa- 
tional level.  Higher  unemployment  rates  for  non- 
farm  rural  men  and  women  were  concentrated 
among  those  who  had  not  been  to  college,  while 
there  was  little  difference  between  nonfarm  rural 
and  urban  unemployment  rates  for  persons  who  had 
completed  some  college  work. 

Unemployment  rates  for  farm  women  in  1960 
were  much  higher  than  for  farm  men,  and  tended  to 
approximate  rates  prevailing  for  other  women  in 
the  country.  Due  to  the  low  reported  unemployment 
of  farm  men,  the  unemployment  rate  of  3  percent 
for  fann  residents  as  a  whole  was  markedly  lower 
than  for  nonfarm  rural  and  urban  residents.  How- 
ever, the  reported  unemployment  rate  is  not  a  good 
indicator  of  utilization  of  manpower  resources  of 
farm  people  because  of  the  substantial  amount  of 
Mwrferemploymcnt  on  fanns.  Most  farm  operators 
report  that  they  are  employed  rather  than  looking 
for  work,  even  though  in  off-seasons  they  are  doing 
only  a  few  hours  of  work  per  week.  Furthermore, 
underemployment  may  take  the  form  of  producing 
very  little  during  those  hears  that  arc  worked. 

For  example,  a  man's  education  and  other  capac- 
ities might  quahfy  him  to  earn  $2  an  hour  in  non- 
farm  work,  which  in  a  full-time  position  of  2,000 
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hours  per  year  would  result  in  an  ineonie  of  $4,000. 
But  if  he  is  a  farm  ojierator,  he  may  net  only 
$3,000  per  year.  The  loss  is  the  same  as  if  he  were 
'unemployed  3  months  of  the  year. 

The  unemployment  equivalent  of  underemploy- 
ment can  be  estimated  by  comparing  actual  earn- 
ings of  large  groups  of  persons  with  earnings  of 
large  groups  of  tlieir  eounterparts  with  respect  to 
earning  capaeities,  values,  and  tastes.  This  has  been 
done  by  the  Economic  Rcscaivh  Serviee  for  persons 
in  the  rural  labor  foree.  The  unclTiploynient  equiv- 
alent of  underemi)loyment  of  those  in  the  lal>or 
foree  between  the  agei^  of  20  and  64  is  estimated  to 
have  been  2.5  million  man-years  in  1960.  This 
amounts  to  15.6  percent  of  the  rural  labor  force  in 
these  age  groups  in  that  year. 

Of  the  2.5  million  man-years  of  underemploy- 
ment, M  million  was  among  farm  residents.  This 
was  26.5  percent  of  the  1960  farm  labor  foree  l)e. 
tween  20  and  64  years  of  age.  The  1.4  million  man- 
years  among  nonfarm  rural  men  and  wonien  be- 
tween 20  and  64  amounted  to  12  percent  of  this 
labor  foree. 

There  was  little  variation  in  the  severity  of 
underemployment  lietween  fann  men  and  women. 
Tlie  percentage  for  men  was  26  and  for  women,  27. 
There  were,  however,  decided  differences  between 
nonfarm  rural  men  and  women.  Nonfann  rural 
women  suffered  underemployment  almost  as  severe 
as  for  the  farm  people — 20.5  percent.  Nonfarm 
rural  men  experienced  underemployment  equivalent 
to  8.5  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

These  estimates  of  underemployment  pertain 
only  to  those  in  the  labor  force.  The  probably  large 
number,  particularly  of  rural  women,,  who  are  not 
in  the  labor  force  because  there  are  no  employment 
opportunities  available  within  range  of  their  homes, 
are  not  included  hero  as  underemployed. 

Income 

Nonfarm  Rural 

Nonfarm  rural  income  is  below  that  of  urban 
dwellers,  but  is  substantially  higher  than  that  of 
farm  people.  The  median  income  of  nonfarm  rural 
families  in  1959  was  84  percent  of  the  median  for 
all  U.S.  families. 

This  relationship  between  nonfarm  rura!  family 
in-jome  and  all  U.S.  family  income  i.s  iii)out  the 
same  as  that  prevailing  between  adult  males  in  the 
i\'u  populations.  For  instonce,  while  nonfarm  rural 
median  family  income  v/as  84  percent  of  the  U.S. 
median,  nonfarm  rural  males  between  20  and  64 
years  of  age  had  a  median  income  that  was  87  per- 
cent of  that  for  all  U.S.  males  of  these  ages.  This 
indicates  that  low  nonfarm  rural  family  incomes  do 
not  result  primarily  from  the  lack  of  a  male  bread- 
winner of  working  age. 

One  important  reason  why  incomes  are  low  in 
rural  America  is  that  earning  capacitio  are  low. 
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Another  important  reason  is  that  incomes  attained 
are  below  earning  capacities. 

Earning  capacities  can  be  e.^^timated  on  the  basis 
of  education,  age,  occupation,  projJortion  in  the 
armed  forces,  and  other  factors  that  affect  income, 
regardless  of  whether  one  is  an  urban  or  rural  resi- 
dent. Because  of  an  unfavorable  mix  of  these  char- 
acteristics, for  males  in  the  labor  foree  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  64,  it  is  estimated  that  nonfarm 
rural  median  income  would  have  been  95  |)ereent 
as  great  as  U.S.  median  income  in  1959  if  incomes 
received  had  been  equal  to  estimated  earning 
capacities.  The  difference  between  100  and  95  per- 
cent is  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  wiiich  incomes 
are  low  due  to  low  earning  capacities.  The  differ- 
ence l>etween  95  percent  of  tlu*  U.S.  median  income 
for  men  20  to  64  ycai-s  of  age  and  the  figure  of  87 
Iiercent  (which  nonfarm  rural  men  actually  re- 
ceived) estimates  the  extent  to  which  incomes  re- 
ceived are  below  eaming  capacities.*^  Incomes  were 
furthest  below  ca|)acities  for  the  older,  more  |)oorly 
educated  nonfarm  niral  males. 

Farm 

While  incomes  of  farm  |)eo|)lc  have  increased 
over  time,  they  have  made  little  progress  in  im|)rov- 
ing  their  low  standing  relative  to  nonfarm  |)cople. 
For  farm  families,  median  money  income  was  only 
57  percent  of  the  U.S.  median  family  income  in 
1959. 

For  farm  males  in  the  lalior  foree  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  64.  the  actual  median  income  in  1959 
was  only  56  percent  of  the  U.S.  median  for  males  of 
comparable  age.  It  is  estimated  that  this  actual 
median  for  farm  males  woiild  have  been  89  |)ercent 
of  the  U.S.  median  if  incomes  realized  had  been 
equal  to  those  attained  in  the  United  States  as  a 
wliole  by  |)ersons  of  eomimrable  earning  ca|)acity. 
The  difference  between  100  and  89  percent  is  there- 
fore an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  farm  male 
incomes  are  reduced  due  to  relatively  low  earning 
ca|)acities. 

In  making  comparisons  between  money  income 
for  lUTsons  on  farms  and  money  income  for  all  per. 
sons  in  the  country,  however,  allowance  should  be 
made  for  differences  in  the  nonmoney  components 
of  income,  such  as  home-produced  food,  and  j.os- 
sible  deduction  of  some  housing  cost.s  before  cal- 
culating net  money  income.  It  is  assumeci  '..cie  that 
n  money  income  85  iHjrccnt  as  great  for  persons  on 
tiirms  as  for  persons  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
wlio  have  comparable  earning  cai)acities  would 
represent  the  same  real  income. 

When  this  allowance  is  made  (0.89  X  0.'85^  = 
0.76),  it  results  in  an  estimate  that  a  median  money 
income  for  farm  males  between  20  and  64  years  of 
age  that  was  76  percent  of  the  money  median  for 
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all  U.S.  males  of  the  same  age  group  would  repre- 
sent for  these  farm  men  real  income  equivalent  to 
that  obtaining  in  the  countr}'  as  a  whole  for  labor 
of  comparable  capacity. 

The  difference  between  76  percent  and  the  actual 
median  income,  which  is  56  percent  of  the  U.S. 
median,  reflects  the  extent  to  which  farm  male  in- 
comes are  low  as  a  result  of  failure  to  realize  in- 
comes commensurate  with  those  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  as  a  wiiole  for  men  of  comparable- 
earning  capacity.  As  with  nonfann  rural  males,  this 
discrepancy  between  actual  and  potential  earnings 
is  greatest  for  older,  less  well-educated  groups. 

Farm  males  include  many  family  workers  and 
many  men  engaged  primarily  in  nonfann  w-ork. 
Taking  only  farm  operators,  it  is  estimated  that  a 
median  money  income  79  percent  of  that  for  all 
IT.S.  labor  force  males  20  years  of  age  and  oyer 
would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  comparable  in- 
come-earning capacity.  As  a  group,  however,  these 
farm  operators  attained  a  median  money  income 
only  59  percent  of  that  for  all  U.S.  males  20  years 
of  age  and  over. 

Farms  with  sales  of  more  than  $20,000  achieve 
parity  of  income  in  the  sense  here  used.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  smaller  commercial  farms  would  require 
increases  of  about  30  percent  for  those  with  sales 
between  $10,000  and  $20,000,  to  more  than  200  per- 
cent  for  farms  selling  less  than  $2,500  worth  of 
farm_  pro(Iucts,  if  the  operators  were  to  have  in- 
comes equal  to  earning  capacities.  Part-time  and 
part-retirement  farms  would  need  much  smaller 
increases. 
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Projections  to  1970 

The  future  size  of  the  rural  population  and  labor 
force  will  be  largely  determined  by  migration 
trends,  and  these  in  turn  will  be  heavily  influenced 
by  economic  development.  But  economic  factors  are 
not  the  only  ones  that  motivate  people  to  remain 
in,  leave,  or  move  to  rural  areas.  Some  rural  young 
people  prefer  to  live  in  rural  areas,  while  others 
wish  to  live  in  urban  centers.  Their  preference  may 
be  related  to  style  of  life  or  may  stem  from  the 
type  of  occupation  they  wish  to  pursue.  Often  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  the  rural  environment  is 
a  good  one  in  which  to  raise  children.  Certain  rural 
areas  also  attract  people  as  places  of  retirement. 
Nevertheless,  economic  influences  arc  probably  the 
dominant  factors  in  determining  niral  migration. 

Projection  A 

Two  projections  of  rural  population  to  1970  have 
been  made  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  different  pat- 
terns of  migration  (table  2).  In  Projection  A,  it  is 
assumed  that  from  1960  to  1970  no  migration  will 
occur  from  the  rural  population.  Growth  would  then 
be  determined  by  the  balance  of  projected  births 


and  deaths.  The  rural  population  would  grow  by 
about  9.7  million  (from  54.1  in  1960  to  63.8  million 
in  1970).  By  far  the  most  rapid  growth  would  occur 
in  the  group  aged  20  to  29,  which  would  experience 
a  4  million  increase.  Young  people  entering  this  age 
(luring  the  1960's  were  born  during  a  period  of 
high  birth  rates.  They  arc  more  numerous  than  the 
birth  groups  that  precede  them.  More  in||)ortantly, 
this  is  the  age  group  at  which  the  heaviest  move- 
ment to  urbhii  areas  normally  occurs.  Therefore,  if 
the  net; movement  of  niral  youth  to  urban  areas 
should  cease,  the  number  of  young  rural  adults 
would  increase  very  rapidly. 

Under  Projection  A,  the  population  under  20 
years  old  would  grow  by  about  20  percent.  Among 
those  10  to  19,  the  increase  would  come  largely 
from  halting  the  outmovement  of  older  teenagers. 
The  imniber  of  children  under  10  is  affected  by  the 
number  of  young  adults  of  childbearing  age  in  the 
population.  With  the  rapid  growth  in  numbers  of 
persons  20  to  29,  the  number  of  children  born  would 
rise  by  19  percent  even  without  any  increase  in 
fertility  rates  i)er  famjly.  At  ages  30  to  44,  declines 
in  population  would  occur  as  |)ersons  bom  during 
the  low  birth-rate  years  of  the  depression  reached 
tliese  ages.  At  age  45  and  above,  substantial  gains 
would  result. 

Projection  B 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  migration  rates 
from  the  rural  population  continued  during  the 
1960*s  at  levels  similar  to  those  that  are  csthnated 
to  have  prevailed  in  the  1950*s  (Projection  B).  In 
this  event,  the  1970  rural  |)opulation  would  be  53.8 
million,  or  some  200,000  smaller  than  in  1960,  and 
nearly  10  million  smaller  than  the  number  that 
would  be  present  without  migration.  Of  this  differ- 
ence, about  6.8  million  woukl  stem  from  the  migra- 
tion of  people  alive  in  1960  and  3.1  million  would 
result  primarily  from  the  smaller  number  of  births 
that  would  occur  in  the  rural  population  during  the 
decacic.  All  age  groups  would  experience  some  net 
outmovement.  The  migratinu  rates  would  be  less 
than  10  percent  for  all  ages  above  30.  However,  for 
persons  10  to  19  years  old  in  1960,  and  becoming  20 
to  29  by  1970,  the  outmovement  would  amount  to 
34  percent. 

^     Labor  Force 

The  effects  of  these  two  hypothetical  projections 
on  the  rural  civilian  labor  force  are  also  illustrated 
in  table  2.  The  figures  are  based  on  a  continuation 
of  the  rural  labor  force  participation  rates  observed 
in  1960,  taking  sex,  age,  and  farm-nonfarm  resi- 
dence into  account. 

The  absence  of  net  movement  to  urban  places 
(Projection  A)  would  imply  an  increase  in  the 
rural  labor  force  of  3.5  million,  a  growth  of  19  per- 
cent. If  these  people  were  to  be  employed,  an  equal 
growth  in  jobs  located  in  rural  areas  or  accessible 
to  rural  residents  by  commuting  would  be  required. 
Four-fifths  of  the  additional  jobs  would  have  to  be 
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Table  2. — Illustrative  projections  of  rural  population  and  labor  force,  for  the  United  States,  1970  * 


Projection  A—  -with  no 
net  migration 


Projection  B — with  net  outniiKration 
to  urban  areas 


CCUKUS 


Projected 
1070  popu- 
lation with 
no  migration 
(liirinK 
1960-70 
deeade ' 


Population 
ehange, 
1960-70 
with  no 

migration 
during 
decade 


Project*;d 
1970  popu- 
lation with 
out  migration 
during 
nHjO-70 
deeade  ' 


Population 
change, 
\\m-7i) 
with  out- 
migration 
during 
decade 


Implicit 
rnral- 
urhan 
net 
migration, 
l!MiO-70 


Migration 
rate  * 


Thou. 


Thou. 


Thou. 


Thou, 


Thou. 


Thou. 


Pit. 


T(»TAI.  KURAI.  roPUI.ATION 


54,054 

63,792 

+9.738 

5:5,845 

-200 

-0,*J46 

-15.0 

10-10.  

20-29....  

30-44  

45-64  

65  and  over  

12,344 
10,214 

0,100 
10,019 
10,345 

5,0:« 

14,70*) 
12,252 
10.151 

9.250 
11,78<; 

5,644 

+2,365 
+2,0:58 
+4,051 

-76*.) 
+  1,441 

+611 

11,571 
10,926 
6,670 
8,391 
11,060 
5,2-20 

-773 
+712 
+570 
■1,628 
+715 
+  187 

-3,i:58 

-1,:526 
-3,472 
-859 
-728 
-424 

-21.3 
-10.8 
-34.2 
-9.3 
-6.2 
-7.5 

18,212 

21,667 

RUKAl.  CIVILIAN  I.\B()F  KOKC'K 

+3,455  18,227 

+  15 

-:J,440 

-15.9 

20-29.  

30-44  

45-64  

65  and  over  

1,418 
3,345 
l),-2:« 
0,28:J 

2,013 
5.030 
5,802 
6,015 
1,006 

+595 
+2,585 
-431 

+m 

+73 

1,726 
3,852 
5,2(H} 
6,492 
8*V2 

+:508 
+507 
-«)67 
+20*) 
-41 

-287 
-2,078 
-5:56 
-424 
-114 

-14.3 
-35.0 
-9.2 
-6.1 
-11.3 

Source;  1960  Censub  of  Population  :md  unpublished  data 
from  Economic  Research  ijervice.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agr. 

*  Figure^;  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tltou:fand  without 
beirg  adjusted  to  group  totals. 

^Projections  to  1970  under  the  aAsuniption  of  no  migra- 
tion during  1*J60~70  were  d(*vcloped  for  the  population  10 
years  old  and  over  in,  1070.  by  applying  10-year  survival 
ratios  to  the  1960  population.  For  the  population  under  10 
years  in  1970,  a  method  based  on  age-««i)ecific  ratio.s  of  chil- 
dren under  5  years  per  1.000  women  15-49  years  was  utilized. 


Piojections  were  made  for  farm  and  nonfarm  rural  poptda- 
tions  sc^parately,  with  ruial  totals  obtained  by  summation. 

^  Projections  to  1970,  under  the  assaimption  of  niral-urban 
migration  during  196(^-70  decade,  were  developed  by  assuin- 
in{  Miat  estimated  i'ate>  of  net  migration  of)scr^ed  during 
the  1950-60  decade  wouhl  continue  tlnough  the  1960-70 
decade.  Migration  rate."  W(Te  applied  to  farm  and  nonfarm 
rund  iH)pulations  sepaiatcb%  W'ith  niral  tot.nis  obtained  by 
.Munmation. 

'  K>tiniates  of  1960-70  net  migration  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage of  tlie  population  that  would  Mirvive  to  1970. 


available  for  workerjs  uiufer  30  years  of  age  in  1970, 
even  if  this  group  also  abi^orbed  all  the  jobs  made 
available  by  the  430,000  decline  in  workers  30  to  44 
years  old.  The  total  mimbcr  of  additional  nonagri- 
cultural  jobs  needed  would  be  larger  than  3.5  mil- 
lion due  to  the  continuc^l  decline  in  number  of 
farms. 

If  the  rural  population  experiences  net  outmove- 
ment  similar  to  that  of  the  lOoO's  (Projection  B), 
the  rural  labor  force  would  remain  almost  un- 
changed in  total  size  by  1970.  But  this  would  still 
imply  the  need  for  a  growth  in  nonfarm  jobs  suili- 
cient  to  offset  the  drop  that  is  now  occurring  in  farm 
jobs. 

Economic  Development 

The  actual  course  of  rural  population  and  labor 
force  change  will  almost  surely  fall  somewhere  be- 
tween the  projections  discussed.  The  rate  of  eco- 
nomic development  in,  or  accessible  to,  rural  areas 
that  would  be  necessary  to  absorb  all  of  the  oncom- 
ing rural  labor  force  seems  far  beyond  the  realm  of 


achievement  at  the  moment.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  number  of  programs  which  provide 
greater  opportunities  in  rural  areas  than  were  pres- 
ent (hiring  the  1950*s.  These  can  alter  the  type  of 
movements  observed  in  recent  decades,  even  if  at 
presently  authorized  program  levels  it  is  unlikely 
the  rural-to-urban  direction  of  the  movement  would 
be  reversed. 

The  programs  referred  to  include  the  investment 
loans,  technical  and  other  assistance  from  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  the  various  manpower  training  programs,  the 
expanded  loan  authorities  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  for  water  facilities,  nonfarm  busi- 
ness capital,  and  recreation  enterprises;  improved 
educational  facilities  encouraged  by  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  by  enlarged 
authorizations  for  vocational  education;  the  in- 
creased rural  community  planning  resulting  from 
the  Rural  Areas  Development  Program;  the  activ- 
ities sponsored  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act; 
and  the  efforts  to  extend  such  programs  into  rural 
areas  by  the  Rural  Community  Development  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Chapter  2 


The  Negro  Population  of  the  South 


Daniel  0.  Prick,  professor  of  aociology,  I'niversity  of  Texas 


Introduction 

Tills  report  examines  the  changes  and  the  trends 
in  characteristics  of  the  Negro  population  of  the 
Southern  United  States.  Whenever  possible,  the 
data  have  been  examined  l)y  cohorts  in  order  to 
obtain  clearer  pictures  of  trends.  Tlie  report  is  made 
up  of  six  parts  and  a  suinmar>';  the  parts  deal  with 
(1)  population  distribution^  (2)  migration,  (3) 
occupational  changes,  ii\  education,  (5)  income, 
and  (6)  fertility,  marital  status,  and  dependency 
ratios. 


Population  Distribution  < 

Let  us  begin  this  examination  of  the  southern 
Negro  population  by  a  quick  look  at  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Negro  population  of  the  United  States. 
In  1870  over  90  percent  of  the  U.S.  Negro  popu- 
lation lived  in  the  South  and  over  80  percent  in  the 
rural  South.  By  1960  less  than  25  percent  lived  in 
the  rural  South  and  less  than  60  percent  in  the  total 
South.  Most  of  this  change  has  taken  place  since 
the  1930's.  In  all  areas  outside  the  South  since  at 
least  1870  the  Negro  population  has  been  more  con- 
centrated in  urban  areas  than  has  the  white  popu- 
lation. Even  with  the  declining  proportion  of 
Negroes  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  oouth,  in  1960  a 
larger  proportion  of  Negroes  than  whites  were  still 
rural  although  for  the  first  time  the  census  found 
over  lialf  of  both  groups  living  in  urban  areas. 

Table  1  shows  the  distribution  of  the  Negro 
population  of  the  United  States  by  the  urban  and 
rural  portions  of  15  Southern  States  for  1940,  1950, 
and  1960.  Some  of  the  reduction  in  rural  farm  popu- 
lation shown  in  this  table  between  1950  and  1960 
is  due  to  the  changing  definitions  of  rural  farm  and 
rural  nonfami.  However,  most  of  the  change  repre- 
sents real  shifts  in  residence.  Texas,  North  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  Louisiana  were  the  on|y  four  Southern 
States  containing  over  5  percent  of  the  U.S.  Negro 
population  in  1960.  The  proportion  of  the  Negro 
population  in  each  Southern  State  declined  for 
each  State  except  Missouri  between  1950  and  1960. 
Missouri  showed  an  increase  from  1.8  to  1.9  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  Negro  population.  In  general,  these 
Southern  States  showed  an  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  tofal  Negro  population  present  in  their 
urban  areas  and  in  their  rural  nonfarm  areas,  with 


the  large  decreases  occurring  in  the  rural  farm 
areas. 

Tablk'^'^,— Distribution  of  Xegro  population  of  the 
United  States,  by  rural  and  urban  parts  of  15 
Southern  States,  1940. 1950,  and  1960 


Sl;il(»  and  rt»sidfiire 


m40 


]<)5U 


Pvrceul  Percent 


Uiiilwl  Slates   HKl.O 

Urban..-   48.0 

Hural  nonfarm   10.7 

Rural  farm   'iS.Ci 

1.5  Southom  Stales   70.4 

Urban    i27.8 

Uural  nonfarm  . .  14.1 

Rural  farm   *.<4  5 

.Alabama   7.ti 

Urban  ^   2.4 

Hural  nonfarm   1.5 

Rural  farm  

.-\rkansas   i<.8 

Urban   .^J 

Rural  nonfarm   .|» 

Rural  farm   -.-^ 

Flonda....   4.0 

Urban   2.2 

Rural  nonfarm   1.'^ 

Rural  farm   .0 

( tcorjsia   8.4 

Urban   2.SI 

Rural  nonfarm  

Rural  farm   4.0 

Kentucky   • 

Urban  « 

Rural  nonfarm   .4 

Rural  farm  

f /OuiMiana   0.(i 

Urimn   2.4 

Rural  nonfarm   1 .2 

Rural  farm   ^^.^ 

Maryland   2.4 

Ufban   1-5 

Rural  nonfarm   •{» 

Rural  farm  

MiMtHftinpt   8.4 

Urban   1.4 

Rural  nonfarm   1.0 

Rural  farm   «.0 

Mtfwourt   1'^* 

Urban   1-5 

Rural  nonfarm   .2 

Rural  farm   •  .2 

North  Carolina   7.6 

Urban   2J< 

Rural  nonfarm   l.Jj 

Rtiralfarm  


ioo.o 
ni.t) 

17.2 
21.2 

an 

29.11 

1 

m.ti 
n.i 

2.8 
1.2 
2.0 
2.0 
.0 
.5 
1.2 
0.0 

:{.o 
1.5 
2.0 


2.5 
.<) 
.3 

1.3 
.« 
.3 
.2 

5.5 

2.8 

i;{ 

1.5 
2.4 
1.7 
.5 
.2 
0.1 
1.4 
1.0 
3.7 

1.8 
1.0 


0.7 
2.2 
1.7 
2.7 


Percent 
100.0 
72.4 
10.8 
7.8 
55.3 
:{l.!l 
10.0 
7.5 
4.8 
2.7 
1.5 
A\ 
J.O 
.8 
.7 
.4 
5.5 
3.2 
1.7 
.7 
4.3 
3.3 


.8 
.2 


•1.1 
3.1 
1.5 

.4 
2.tJ 
1.0 

.(( 

4.5 
1.4 
1.0 
1.5 
l.'l 
1.8 


5.0 
2.2 
2.1 
1.3 


Table  1. — Distribution  of  Xegro  population  of  the 
United  States^  by  rural  and  urban  parts  of  15 
Southern  States,  1940, 1950,  and  i96^?— Continued 


State  and  reMdence  I !M0        I!I50  \\m 


Pi-rcent     Percrnt  Percent 


1.2 

l.| 

.0 

!« 

.7 

iiural  noufarni  

•J 

.:i 

Uiiral  farm . .  

.5 

.:i 

.1 

South  Carolina.  

va 

5.1 

4.1 

Urban  

\M 

t.5 

1.4 

Uural  nonfarni  

1.2 

\M 

1.8 

:{.8 

2.:i 

M 

TcnneHKce  

4.(1 

2.!l 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

.5 

.4 

Uural  fami  

.8 

.4 

5.0 

Texas  

7.2 

(>.l 

Urban  

:U 

:<.8 

4.4 

Uural  nonfarni  

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

Uural  farm  

2.7 

1.2 

.'ii 

Virginia  

r*.\ 

4.0 

4.(; 

2  1 

2-1 

1.2 

1  1 

1.4 

.5 

^5onrcc:  Sixteenth  Ccn.'«tt<  of 

the  Unite<l 

Statei»: 

1940. 

Population.  Vol.  II.  CliaractrrL<ti<-.<  of  the  Potmlation.  Pt.  1. 
U^.  Sunnnar>%  Table  5;  U^.  CiMi.<n.<  of  Population:  =1950. 
Vol.  IL  Charactcruitii^  of  tlu«  Popnlation,  Table  15;  U.S. 
Cen.'^ii.**  of  Population:  1960.  Vol.  1.  Cliaiadcru«ti<^  of  the 
Population,  Tabic  37. 

^  In^ablc  2  we  can  ^^ec  the  shift  in  residence  of  tlfe 
Negro  population  relative  to  the  white  population 
in  eaeli  of  these  Southern  States.  These  figures*  were 
computed  Inr  Caking  the  |)crcentage  of  the  Negro 
imputation  of  the  State  living  in  a  particular  resi- 
dence category,  say  urban,  and  dividing' this  by  tlic 
percentage  of  the  white  [wpulation  in  the  State 
living  in  the  same  residence  class.  This  figure  will 
be  1.00  if  the  same  proportion  of  wiiites  and 
Negroes  live  in  an  area,  will  be  greater  than  1.00  if 
the  proportion  of  Negroes  living  in  the^afea  is 
greater,  and  will  l)c  less  than  1.00  if  the  proportion 
of  whites  in  the  State  living  in  tlHw^)ecified  resi- 
dence category  is  greater.  From  this  table  we  see 
that  in  1960  only  in  Louisiana,  Mis.sis.sippi,  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia  was  the  Negro  population 
less  urban  than  the  white  population.  In  all  other 
States  the  Negro  |)opulation  was  more  concentrated 
in  urban  areas  than  was  the  white  |)opulation.  In 
Louisiana  and  Virginia  the  proportion  of  urban 
whites  and  Negroes  was  very  i»imilar,  so  that  only 

Table  2. — Relative  urban-rural  distribution  of 
Negroes  and  whites  in  15  Southern  States,  1940, 
1950,  and  1960 » 


State  and  re^idenn*  tlMtl        1)150  liMMI 


Alabama: 

W»an   MO  1.08  1.05 

ilural  nonfarni   ,70  .go  .01 

Uural  farm   |.05  1.05  1.04 


Table  2.—Keiaixx?e  urban-rurai  distribution  of 
Negroes  and  whites  in  15  Southern  States.  1940, 
1950,  and  1960  »_Coiitinued 


State  and  reicidcm-4* 

1040 

t«>50 

.Arkait.sai<: 

.!J7 

1.05 

1.05 

.75 

.74 

.«I4 

Uural  farm  

l.tt 

l.l.i 

1.01 

Florida: 

l.OJ 

i.O:i 

t.mi 

Uural  nonfarni  

.m 

.7«» 

.85 

Uural  farm  

1.17 

1.2:4 

(i*(*orKia: 

Urban  

1.03 

l.(NI 

1.04 

.75 

.05 

.80 

I.IJ 

1.15 

.8<i 

Kenturky: 

Urban'  

\.m 

1.80 

1.00 

Uural  nonfarni  

\.m 

.81 

:m\ 

.57 

.42 

Ix>uisiana: 

.84 

.80 

.iK» 

.S« 

1.00 

1.44 

1.43 

l.:{0 

MaryLmd: 

Uriian . .  -  , .  ...  .  \  . 

1.05 

i.o:{ 

1.05 

.84 

.01 

.80 

Uural  farm  

1.10 

l.(K) 

.78 

.MistHiititippi: 

.?J 

.75 

.77. 

.55 

.01 

l.i8 

1.42 

i.r)8 

MiiwoHri* 

1  ..iti 

1.47 

1.41 

Uural  nonfarm  

.50 

.27 

:m\ 

.20 

.25^ 

North  Carolina: 

1.10 

ijio 

•  l.(N) 

.Tl 

.7:{ 

.82 

l.tHI 

i.:wi 

1.51 

Oklahoma: 

Urimn  

1.25 

.«I7 

l.OC 

.78 

1.01 

1.10 

.80 

1.00 

.50 

South  Carolina: 

.77 

.08 

.75 

Uural  nonfarm  

.55 

.81 

.m 

Uural  farm  

1.55 

1.70 

2.12 

Tcnn(»s»e<*: 

1.80 

1.50 

1.48 

.55 

.40 

.43 

.m 

.72 

.78 

Texas: 

Url)aii  

1.00 

l.(N> 

l.tN) 

.74 

.88 

1.14 

1.17 

1.10 

.00 

Virginia: 

1.04 

.«N) 

.<M 

.82 

.«Mi 

1.05 

1.10 

1.14 

1.10 

Sourre:  .Sixt<*entli  Cra^us  of  the  Unitwl  Stateis:  1940. 
Population,  Vol.  II.  Cliararteri«ti«*  of  the  Population.  Pt.  1. 
Ui>.  Snmmar>%  Table  5:  U^$.  Census  of  Population:  1950. 
Vol.  II.  Cliaracteri.<tif«  of  the  Population.  Table  15;  U.S. 
Ceasus  of  Population:  1960.  Vol.  I.  Clianiet eristics  of  the 
Populatioii,  Table  37. 

*  Figures  shown  are  iwnvntage  of  Xegro  |K>puhition  of  a 
iJtate  living  in  s|K!cified  area  divided  b.v  |)en-entage  of  white 
population  of  the  State  living  in  the  s;inie  area.  A  Ogurc  of 
1.00  indieatrs  the  same  protjortion  of  Negroes  and  whites 
liv  ing  in  an  area.  Or(*atcr  than  I IX)  indicates  a  greater  pro* 
IKirtion  of  Negroes;  less  than  IXK)  indicates  a  greater  or*- 
iwrtion  of  whites. 
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in  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  do  we  find  States 
where  Negroes  arc  still  disproportionately  rural. 
(It  must  be  remembered  that  the  white  population 
is  more  rural  in  the  South  than  in  other  regions.) 

Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina 
were  the  main  Southern  States  in  which  there  was 
an  increasing  disproportion  of  the  Negro  population 
in  rural  farm  areas.  Apparently  these  are  the  main 
Southern  States  in  which  the  rural  farm  white 
population  is  moving  out  more  rapidly  than  the 
rural  farm  Negro  population. 

The  largest  numbers  of  rural  farm  Negroes  are 
ill  Mississippi  and  North  Carolina,  and  it  is  in 
these  States  that  the  problem  of  rural  Negro  pov- 
erty is  greatest  simply  because  of  the  numbers  in- 
volved. The  rural  farm  Negro  population  in  these 
two  States  in  1960  was  approximately  570,000, 
whereas  in  1950  there  had  been  over  1  million  rural 
farm  Negroes  in  these  two  States.  The  outmigration 
of  Negroes  from  rural  farm  areas  is  reducing  the 
problem  of  rural  Negro  poverty,  but  it  is  certain 
that  these  individuals  carry  much  of  their  poverty 
with  them  regardless  of  their  place  of  residence. 

Migration 

In  the  preceding  section  we  discussed  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Negro  population.  In  the  present  sec- 
tion we  take  a  look  at  the  patterns  of  migration 
that  have  been  influential  in  changing  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Negro  pojmlation. 

Estimates  of  net  migration  were  computed  by  the 
census-  survival  rate  method  for  regions  of  the 
United  States  for  the  period  1910-60.  These  esti- 
mates differ  from  other  estimates  of  net  migration 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  rural  and  urban  por- 


tions of  the  regions  have  been  treated  separately. 
It  was  necessary  to  combine  rural  farm  and  rural 
nonfarm  areas  in  order  that  the  changing  definitions 
would  not  have  too  great  an  effect  on  the  estimates. 
The  older  urban  definition  (ignoring  minor  changes) 
was  used  for  the  1910-50  period,  and  the  new  urban 
definition  was  used  for  the  1950-60  decade. 

For  the  period  1910-40  the  data  are  for  white  and 
Negro  with  white  and  nonwhite  used  after  that. 
In  the  South,  nonwhite  and  Negro  are  virtually 
synonymous  so  that  these  two  terms  are  used  inter- 
changeably. 

The  results  have  the  usual  shortcomings  of  the 
forward  survival  rate  method  of  estimating  net 
migration,  plus  the  additional  factor  that  applica- 
tion of  the  same  set  of  survival  rates  to  urban  and 
rural  populations  introduces  other  errors.  When  the 
boundaries  of  a  city  expanded  or  when  an  area 
changed  in  classification  from  rural  to  urban,  this 
method  classes  the  residents  as  migrants.  There  was 
a  change,  of  course,  from  rural  to  urban  residence, 
and  for  many  of  these  people  there  was  also  a 
gradual  change  in  their  way  of  living. 

The  estimates  of  net  migration  without  any  in- 
formation on  age  of  migrants  are  shown  in  table  3. 
The  figures  shown  here  are  total  numbers  of 
migrants.  The  Census  South  has  been  broken  into 
two  parts,  the  secessionist  South  and  the  nonseces- 
sionist  South.  Our  concern  here  is  primarily  with 
the  secessionist  South.  In  no  decade  since  1910  has 
the  number  of  .Negro  outmigrants  from  rural  areas 
been  as  large  as  the  number  of  white  outmigrants 
from  rural  areas  of  the  secessionist  South.  However, 
the  total  number  of  outmigrants  from  the  rural 
areas  of  the  South  shows  the  justification  for  the 
term  "seedbed  of  the  nation." 


Table  S.^Estmates  of  net  migration  for  urban  and  rural  portions  of  regions  by  race  for  1910  to  1940  and 

by  color  for  1940  to  1960 

[Data  in  thoiisandsl 


Decade,  race  or  color, 
and  residence 


1910-20: 
White: 
Urban . 
Rural . 
Negro: 
Urban . 
Rural . 
1920-30: 
White: 
Urban . 
Rural . . 
Neffro: 
Urban . 
Rural . 
1930-40: 
White: 
Urban . 
Rural . 
Negro: 
Urban. 
Rural . 


Secessionist 
South 


Nonseces- 
sionist 
South 


-I 


860 
,13<) 

528 
-958 


-1 


-1 


,592 

188 
,013 


747 
-824 

412 
-793 


426 
-478 

60 
-55 


268 
-560 

81 
-42 


158 
-375 

87 
-53 


North- 
east 


29 
■2$)9 

167 
3 


128 
-348 

342 
24 


-277 
115 

167 
4 


Nort  h 
-  Central 


1,600 
■1,773 

247 
-17 


1,352 
•1,794 

366 
16 


85 
-755 

125 
2 


West 


m 

18 
8 


1,299 
-31 

38 
I 


794 
333 

42 
7 
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Table  3,— Estimates  of  net  migration  for  urban  and  rural  portion;^  of  regions  by  race  for  J9W  to  1940  and 

by  color  for  1940  to  J960— Continued 

(Data  in  thousands! 


Nonseces- 

Decade,  race  or  color,  Secessionist         sionist  North-  North 

and  residence  South  South  ea.st  Central  West 


1940-50: 
White: 

Urban   2,1  M 

^  Rural   -1,988 

Nonwhite: 

Urban   mi 

Rural   -1,577 

1950-60: 
White: 

Urban    2,874 

Rural   -2,:m 

Nonwhite: 

Urban   289 

Rural   -1,476 


It  is  possible  to  see  from  this  table  that  the  de- 
pression decade  of  the  thirties  was  the  period  when 
southern  urban  areas  were  most  attractive  to  Negro 
migrants.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  Negro 
migrants  to  southern  urban  areas  has  been  declin- 
ing, although  still  totaling  nearly  300,000  in  the 
1950^60  decade.  This  declining  attractiveness  of 
southern  urban  areas  as  destinations  for  Negro 
migrants  from  the  rural  South  has  added  to  the 
increased  number  moving  to  urban  areas  outside 
the  South.  For  the  most  part,  these  rural  migrants 
carry  their  poverty  with  them. 

In  order  to  summarize  the  information  on  net 
migrants  by  age,  color,  and  sex  for  the  1910-60 
period,  the  cumulative  effects  of  migration  on  co- 
horts of  the  population  were  computed  for  succes- 
sive decades.  These  cohorts  are  identified  by  the 
census  year  in  which  they  were  0  to  4  years  of  age. 
The  number  of  net  migrants  of  a  particular  age- 
sex-color  group  was  related  to  tue  number  of  resi- 
dents in  that  category  at  the  beginning  of  the 
decade  to  obtain  a  rate  of  change  in  population  due 
to  migration.  These  rates  of  change  were  applied 
to  an  initial  1,000  inembcrs  of  a  eohort  in  order  to 
see  the  cumulative  effects  of  migration  on  the 
cohort.  The  results  of  these  computations  are  shown 
in  figure  1  for  nonwhite  males  in  the  rural  seces- 
sionist South. 

Figure  1  shows  that  the  rural  nonwhite  male 
cohorts  of  1910,  1920,  and  1930  had  lost  approxi- 
mately 700  out  of  every  1,000  members  by  1960, 
at  which  time  they  were  in  the  50  to  54,  40  to  44, 
and  30  to  34  age  groups,  respectively.  The  rates  of 
outmigration  had  increased  so  that  each  succeed- 
ing cohort  had  lost  approximately  700  out  of  every 
1,000  members  at  an  age  10  years  younger  than 
the  preceding  cohort.  The  cohort  of  1940  had  lost 
over  500  out  of  every  1,000  members  by  age  20  to 
24.  The  cumulative  outmigration  indicates  that  the 
rates  of  outmigration  have  increased  for  each  sue- 


158 
-8:}7 

-1,052 
229 

171 
-1,498 

1,874 

m 

99 
-99 

412 
16 

547 

263 

168 
-978 

-533 
-481 

875 
-1,960 

3,221 
-854 

91 
-75 

449 
—7 

479 
-6 

249 

7 

'      '      '  > 

10-  U         20-24  30.34  50^4 

Agt  Group  in  ytors 


Fkji  rk  1.— Estimates  of  tuimiliMivp  migration  to  1960  per 
1.000  original  mpmbers  of  cohorts  of  nonwhite  males  in 
rural  .secessionist  South,  by  age  (cohorts  identified  by 
year  in  which  member.s  wore  0  to  4  rears  of  age). 


ceeding  cohort.  The  pattern  is  sufficiently  stable  so 
that  it  seems  safe  to  predict  increasing  rates  of 
outmigration  of  Negro  males  from  rural  areas  of 
the  South. 

Figure  2  shows  the  estimates  of  cumulative  out- 
migration for  cohorts  of  rural  Negro  females  in  the 
secessionist  South.  The  pattern  is  almost  identical 
to  that  of  Negro  males  except  that  the  rates  of  out- 
migration have  been  slightly  higher  FemaL^  in 
general  move  out  of  rural  areas  at  higher  rates  than 
do  males. 
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S     -300  . 


10- U  20-24  30*34  40-44 

Agt  Group  in  years 


FicuRK  2— Estimates  of  cumulative  migration  to  1960  per 
1,000  original  members  of  cohorts  of  nonwhite  females 
in  niral  secessionist  South,  by  age  (cohorts  identified  by 
year  in  which  members  wore  0  to  4  ycavH  of  age). 


Figure  3  shows  estimates  of  cumulative  migration 
for  cohorts  of  Negro  males  in  urban  areas  of  the 
secessionist  South.  Every  1,000  initial  members  of 
the  cohort  of  1910  had  been  joined  by  an  additional 
1,300  individuals  by  age  50  to  54  in  1960.  Since  each 


2000 


§ 

\ 

6 
.1 

s 

J 


0-4  JO-14         20-24         30-34         40-44  50-54 

Ag*  Group  in  y*ori 

FicUKK  3.— Estimates  of  cumulative  migration  to  1960  per 
1,000  original  members  of  cohorts  of  nonwhite  males  in 
urban  secessionist  South,  by  age  (cohoit«  identified  by 
vear  in  which  member  were  0  to  4  years  of  age). 


succeeding  cohort  shows  smaller  cumulative  gains 
from  migration  it  is  unlikely  that  any  other  cohort 
will  show  this  sort  of  gain.  The  fact  that  each  suc- 
ceeding cohort  shows  smaller  gains  from  migration 
is  further  indication  of  the  declining  attractiveness 
to  Negroes  of  southern  urban  areas.  This  is  further 
substantiated  in  figure  4,  which  shows  the  cumu- 
lative gains  from  migration  made  by  nonwhite 
females  in  urban  areas  of  the  secessionist  South. 
The  1910  female  cohort  showed  much  greater  gains 
in  urban  areas  than  did  the  1910  male  cohort,  but 
the  male  and  female  cohorts  of  1940  and  1950  show 
similar  patterns.  Tlic  differences  in  the  1910  cohorts 
possibly  reflect  the  employment  opportunities  for 
females  in  urban  areas  as  private  household  workers 
along  with  a  still  high  demand  for  male  farm  labor. 


10-14  20-24  30*34 

A0«  Group  in  Y«on 


50-54 


Fkjuhk  4.— Estimates  of  cumulative  luigiation  to  I960  per 
1.000  original  members  of  cohorts  of  nonwhite  females 
in  urban  sece^sionist  South,  by  age  (cohorts  identified  by 
year  in  which  mombeis  were  0  to  4  years  of  age). 

If  we  look  at  the  cumulative  effects  of  migration 
on  cohorts  of  white  males  and  females  (figures  not 
shown)  two  differences  are  apparent.  The  outmigra- 
tion  rates  of  whites  from  rural  areas  have  been 
lower  than  the  outmigration  rates  of  Negroes  from 
rural  areas,  no  cohort  of  whites  having  lost  as  much 
as  500  out  of  1,000  members.  The  migration  gains 
of  whites  in  urban  areas  have  l)een  at  higher  rates 
than  the  gains  of  Negroes,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  a  decline  in  attractiveness  of  southern  urban 
areas  for  white  migrants.  This  would  indicate  that 
Negroes  are  leaving  rural  areas  of  the  South  at 
higher  rates  than  whites  and  are  more  likely  than 
whites  to  move  to  areas  outside  the  South  in  prefer- 
ence to  southern  urban  areas. 

Tabulations  of  the  State  of  birth  data  from  the 
1960  census  provide  further  information  on  the  out- 
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migration  of  Negroes  from  the  South.  Table  4  shows 
the  percentage  of  individuals  born  in  the  South  and 
divisions  of  the  South  but  living  elsewhere  in  1960. 
The  percentage  of  nonwhites  born  in  the  area  and 
living  outside  the  area  in  1960  is  higher  than  the 
corresponding  percentage  of  whites.  This  is  also 
true  for  the  20-  to  25-year-old  age  group  and  for 
all  older  age  groups.  The  reverse  is  true  (a  higher 
percentage  of  whiter  living  outside  the  area  of 


birth)  for  those  under  5.  o  to  9,  and  for  most  of 
those  10  to  14.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  a  higher 
proportion  of  Negroes  than  whites  moves  out  of  the 
South,  but  movement  does  not  start  at  as  early  an 
age  for  Negroes  as  for  whites.  Since  individuals 
under  14  years  of  age  are  unlikely  to  be  moving  as 
individuals,  we  are  left  with  the  conclusion  that 
whites  are  more  likely  to  move  as  family  groups 
than  are  Negroes. 


Table  4.— Percentage  of  native  population  bom  in  specified  area  and  living  in  other  areas  in  I960,  by  age 

and  color,  for  the  South  and  the  southern  divisions 


Age  (years) 


South 


South  Atlantic 


Kast  South  Centra! 


West  South 
Central 


Xon- 


Xon. 


All  ages  

Under  5 . . . , 

5  to  9  

10  to  14 

15  to  19  

20  to  24  

25  to  29  

30  to  34  

35  to  39  

40  to  44 .  . . 
45  to  49.  ..  . 
50  to  54.  . . 

55  to  59  

CO  to  C4 .  .  . . 

C5toC9  

70  to  74  

75  and  over . 


hite 

white 

White 

white 

White 

white 

White 

white 

15.5 

22.9 

H.9 

21.0 

29.7 

34.9 

21.9 

23.6 

C.7 

3.7 

8.8 

3.3 

11.2 

6.7 

9.2 

4.8 

9.9 

8.! 

12.2 

(i.3 

17.2 

14.9 

13.3 

9.5 

10.4 

lO.G 

11.5 

7.9 

19.0 

18.9 

14.2 

12.0 

13.1 

15.7 

13.7 

12.5 

22.7 

25.6 

19.3 

19.3 

18.9 

27.8 

18.0 

24.8 

35.4 

42.9 

27.0 

31.0 

20.8 

33.2 

18.G 

29.2 

38.3 

50.5 

29.2 

34.9 

20.8 

35.0 

18.G 

31.0 

37.9 

51.6 

29.6 

37.0 

21.3 

36.9 

19.1 

33.6 

38.1 

52.4 

30.9 

39.5 

20.0 

36.2 

17.3 

33.4 

3G.4 

50.6 

29.7 

38.3 

19.0 

:W.l 

16.0 

32.3 

34.7 

47.9 

-  28.2 

34.9 

18.C 

32.9 

15.9 

32.5 

34.7 

45.7 

27.0 

32.3 

18.0 

.32.8 

IG.O 

33.4 

35.3 

45.4 

25.1 

30.8 

17.0 

31.5 

16.1 

33.1 

35.3 

43.9 

23.1 

28.2 

15.5 

27.3 

15.9 

29.9 

34.6 

39.5 

20.7 

2:^.6 

14.G 

25.5 

16.3 

28.7 

34.5 

38.5 

19.0 

20.7 

14.3 

2:^.2 

18.2 

28.2 

'.m\ 

35.7 

17.0 

17.7 

Source:  UiS.  liuioiui  of  the  Census.  VS.  Consus  of  Population:  1960.  Subject  ReportK.  State  of  Birth.  Final  Report  PC 
(2)— 2.\,  T:ible.'<  16.  17.  ■  - 
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In  conclusion  it  is  possible  to  make  the  following 
statements: 

(1)  Negroes  are  moving  out  of  the  rural  ;?outh 
at  higher  rates  than  are  whites. 

(2)  The  rates  at  which  Negroes  are  moving  out 
of  the  rural  South  are  continuing  to  increase. 

(3)  The  number  of  Negroes  moving  out  of  the 
South  may  be  declining  even  with  higher  rates  of 
outinigration  because  of  the  decline  in  the  Negro 
population  of  the  South. 

(4)  Southern  urban  areas  are  declining  in  attrac- 
tiveness to  Negroes  as  migrati'^n  destinations. 

(5)  Negroes  are  less  likely  to  move  as  family 
groups  than  are  whites. 

Occupational  Changes 

Four  different  approaches  have  been  taken  in  the 
examination  of  occupational  changes  among  non- 
whites  in  this  study.  In  the  first  of  these,  cohorts  of 
the  nonwhite  population  have  been  examined  for 
changes  in  occupational  classification  between  1920 
and  1960.  In  the  se^ind  approach,  regional  changes 
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in  em|)loyment  of  nonwhites  relative  to  whites  have 
been  examined.  In  the  third  approach,  detailed 
occupations  have  been  examined  at  the  national 
level  in  order  to  see  changes  in  detailed  occupations 
along  with  characteristics  of  the  occupations.  In 
the  fourth  approach,  the  changing  occupational  dis- 
tribution of  tlie  rural  nonwhite  population  has  been 
examined. 

Cohort  Characteristics 

In  general,  the  nonwhite  male  population  has  a 
smaller  proportion  in  the  labor  force  than  does  the 
white  male  population  except  at  the  youngest  ages, 
that  is  ages  14  to  24.  In  this  age  group,  nonwhite 
males  have  a  larger  proportion  in  the  labor  force. 
However,  even  in  this  age  group  in  1960  there  was 
a  smaller  proportion  of  nonwiiite  males  in  the  labor 
force  than  white  males. 

Examination  of  the  occupational  distribution  of 
cohorts  of  nonwhite  males  shows  a  large  proportion 
of  nonwhite  males  at  young  ages  employed  in  farm- 
ing. This  proportion  decreases  rapidly  with  increas- 
ing age.  The  increase  in  proportion  employed  in 
craftsmen  and  operative  occupations  indicates  that 
there  is  a  large  shift  from  farming  to  craftsmen 


and  operative  occupations  as  non\yhite  males  in- 
crease in  age.  There  is  also  a  large  increase  in  non- 
farm  laborers.  How  much  of  this  increase  is  asso- 
ciated with  migration  is  not  known  but  almost 
certainly  most  of  it  is  associated  with  change  in 
place  of  residence. 

The  proportion  of  nonwhite  females  in  the  labor 
force  is  greater  than  the  proportion  of  white 
females  in  the  labor  force  although  the  differences 
have  been  decreasing.  Since  1940,  the  nonwhite 
female  cohorts  have  started  their  labor  force  ex- 
perience at  ages  14  to  24  with  smaller  proportions 
in  the  labor  force  than  have  the  white  female 
cohorts.  However,  the  recent  cohorts  of  non whites 
have  tended  to  increase  sharply  the  proportion  in 
the  labor  force  by  ages  25  to  34  while  the  white 
female  cohorts  have  decreased  the  proportion  in  the 
labor  force  during  this  first  10  years  of  labor  force 
experience^  This  is  largely  a  consequence  of  the 
white  females  tending  to  drop  out  of  the  labor  force 
(hiring  the  childbearing  period.  Nonwhite  females 
in  general  do  not  show  this  tendency  to  drop  out  of 
the  labor  force  during  the  childbearing  years. 

Like  nonwhite  males,  nonwhite  females  show 
large  shifts  out  of  agricultural  employment  during 
their  first  10  years  in  the  labor  force,  mainly  to 
private  household  work.  Private  household  employ- 
ment is  still  the  major  employment  category  of  the 
nonwhite  females^  although  recent  cohorts  of  non- 


whites  are  increasing  their  proportion  in  the  cleri- 
cal and  sales  category. 

By  examining  the  patterns  of  cohorts  in  specific 
occupational  categories  it  is  i)Ossible  to  make  pro- 
jections of  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  U.S. 
population  for  1970  by  age,  sex,  and  color.  These 
projections  are  summarized  in  table  5.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  these  are  not  predictions  but  pro- 
jections based  on  past  trends.  The  extent  to  which 
there  are  deviations  from  these  projections  in  1970 
will  be  of  importance.  If  the  progress  in  occupa- 
tional status  of  Negroes  is  not  as  great  as  that 
projected,  then  careful  examination  should  be  made 
of  the  factors  involved— especially  in  the  areas 
where  progress  has  been  considerably  less.  If  prog- 
ress is  greater  than  projected  this  would  be  tangible 
evidence  that  the  civil  rights  acts  and  other  moves 
to  improve  the  economic  status  of  Negroes  arc  hav- 
ing important  effects.  If  the  figures  are  similar  to 
those' projected,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  the 
civil  rights  acts  and  other  programs  are  proving 
ineffective.  It  is  possible  that  these  programs  were 
necessary  to  maintain  some  of  the  more  favorable 
employment  trends  already  established. 

The  Southern  Region 

As  we  turn  from  the  national  picture  to  the 
regional  picture,  it  is  important  to  take  a  quick 
look  at  the  effect  of  occupational  distribution  on 


Table  5.— Projected  occupational  distribution  of  age  groups  in  1970,  by  color  and  sex 

[Data  in  percehtr' 

White   Nonwhite  

Sex  and  25-34        35-44        45-54        55-64        25-34        35-44        45-54  55-64 

occupational  category  years        years        years        years        years        years        years  years 


All  occupations                           100.0  100.0  100.0  lOO.O  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

Professional  and  managerial...        23.0  25.0  25.0  20.0  7.0  8.5  7.5  5.0 

Clerical  and  sales                          15.0  13.0  12.5  12.0  8.0  8.0  6.0  5.0 

Craftsmen  and  operatives                37.0  42.5  41.0  38.5  33  5  35.0  .^2.0  28.5 

Private  household  workers  _  .  ...  ....  0.1  0.3  0.4  0.5  0./ 

Other  service  workers                      3.7  3.5  4.5  5.3  0.7  0.6  0.5  3.3 

Laborers,  except  farm                      4.0  3.5  4.0  5.0  13.0  15.0  15  5  16.5 

Farmers  and  farm  managers...          1.5  2.5  3.0  3.5  0.8  1.5  2.0  ^.5 

Farm  laborers                               1.5  0.8  0.8  0.8  4.0  5.0  5.0  5.0 

Not  in  the  experienced  lalwr 

forrc  (including  omipa-  ,  .  _  ,„,,  „,  _  , 

tion  not  reported)'..                14..1  0.2  14.7  Zi.,  IG.O  21.0  23.5 

™Supation.                           100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

P  of^ionalandmanagorial...          6.0  8.0  (t.O  11.0  5.0  6.5  _  6.0  6.0 

Clerical  and  sales                          16.0  1».0  10.  10.0  10.  10.  8.  4.5 

Craftsmen  and  operatives                 6.0  7.0   -  8.0  8.0  7.0  8.0  8.0  7. 

Private  household  workers....          2.0  1.0  2.0  2.  4  0  0.  20.0 

Other  service  workers                      4.5  5.0  .0  7  11.0  1.  .0  1.  .0  12.5 

Ulwrers,  except  farm   0.  .  0.2  0..1  0.4  .5  .(. 

Farmers  and  farm  managers...          0.2  0.2  0.2  0.2  .2  0.2  0.2  .2 

Farm  laborers     «•!  "  '  "  '  "  ' 

Not  in  the  experienced  lalwr 

force  (including  occupa-  _„  , 

tion  not  reported) '                  65.3  50.7  56.2  52.6  54.4  4<.8  48.2  40.1 

'  The  proportion  not  in  the  experienced  civilian  labor  (owe  is  not  a  projoction  but  k  included  to  clarify  tlic  100-pcrcent 
base. 
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median  incomes  of  whites  and  Negroes.  In  the 
South  in  1950  the  median  ineome  of  nomvhite  males 
was  only  50  pereent  of  the  median  income  of  white 
males.  In  1960  the  median  income  of  nonwhite 
males  was  only  47  percent  of  the  median  income 
of  white  males.  Thus  for  the  region  as  a  whole  there 
had  been  an  aetual  los«  of  relative  income  of  non- 
white  males  between  1950  and  1960. 

The  differential  incomes  in  1950  and  1960  have 
been  recomputed  on  the  assumption  that  there  were 
no  differences  in  white  %ud  nonwhite  incomes  in 
major  occupational  categories.  It  was  assumed  that 
both  whites  and  noiiwhites  had  the  same  ineome  in 
each  occupational  category  as  did  the  total  popu- 
lation in  that  occupational  category  in  1960.  Median 
incomes  for  whites-^md  nonwhites  were  then  com- 
puted for  1950  and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the  per- 
centage of  the  population  employed  in  the  various 
occupational  groups.  Given  this  assumption,  the 
1950  median  income  of  nonwhites  was  73  pereent 
of  the  median  income  of  whites.  Given  this  same 
assumption,  the 'median  income  of  nonwhite  males 
in  1960  would  have  been  74  percent  of  the  median 
income  of  white  males.  This  procedure  effectively 
removes  the  differencjs  in  income  by  occupation  be- 
tween whites  and  nonwhites  and  makes  it  possible 
to  examine  in  detail  the  effect  of  occupational  com- 
position on  median  income.  We  are  able  to  conclude 
that  the  differences  in  occupational  distribution  of 
Negroes  and  whites  in  the  South  account  for  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  differences  in  income  between 
whites  and  Negroes.  Doubtless  the  proportion  ac- 
counted for  by  differential  occupational  composi- 
tion is  larger  than  this,  since  we  have  worked  only 
with  broad  occupational  categories.  Differences  in 
white  and  nonwhite  income  within  occupations 
accounts  for  less  than  50  percent  of  the  total  differ- 
ences in  income. 

A  slightly  different  situation  exists  among 
Negro  females  in  the  South.  In  1950  the  median 
income  of  Negro  females  in  the  South  was  46  per- 
eent of  the  median  income  of  white  females,  and  in 
1960  the  corresponding  figure  was  56  percent,  show- 
ing considerable  relative  gain.  If  we  assume  equal 
incomes  of  white  and  nonwhite  females  within 
major  occupational  categories,  this  improves  the 
relative  position  of  Negro  females  in  1950  but 
makes  no  significant  change  in  their  actual  position 
m  1960.  This  is  largely  a  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  for  many  occupational  categories  Negro 
females  have  median  incomes  as  high  as,  or  higher 
than,  white  females  in  the  same  occupation  at  the 
present  time.  Thus  nearly  all  of  the  differen*  -  in 
inedian  income  between  white  and  Negro  females 
is  a  consequence  of  the  occupational  distributions 
of  the  two  group?.  While  ^^equal  pay  for  equal 
work"  is  an  important  goal  for  Negroes,  the  major 
income  gains  for  Negroes  arc  to  l)e  made  in  an  im- 
proved occupational  distribution. 

Table  6  shows  the  actual  occupational  distrilni- 
tion  of  white  and  Negro  males  and  females  in  the 
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South  in  1940,  1950,  and  1960.  This  table  also  snov. 
an  index  of  gain  for  Negroes  for  the  1940-50  period 
and  for  the  1950--60  period.  This  index  of  gain 
shows  the  relative  gains  in  employment  of  Negroes 
ill  occupational  categories  after  adjustments  have 
been  made  for  changes  in  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
employed  and  for  changes  in  the  proportion  of  the 
population  employed  in  a  specific  occupational 
category.  One  of  the  major  changes  shown  in  this 
table  is  the  decline  in  importance  of  agriculture  in 
the  employment  of  Negroes.  In  1950,  approximately 
50  percent  of  Negro  males  employed  in  the  South 
were  in  agriculture.  In  1960  less' than  19  pereent 
were  so  employed.  The  occupational  group  showing 
the  greatest  gain  in  percentage  of  Negro  males  em- 
ployed was  the  category  of  operatives. 

Among  Negro  females,  there  was  a  decline  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960  from  20  to  6  percent  in  agri- 
culture employment.  The  greatest  gains  among 
Negro  females  were  in  the  service  workers  other 
than  private  household  category. 

The  indices  of  gain  for  jNegroes  in  the  South 
indicate  that  important  occupational  gains  were 
made  between  1940  and-1950  and  that  the  relative 
gains  were  less  l)etween  1950  and  1960. 

A  decline  in  relative  employment  as  farm 
lal)orers  would  represent  an  economic  gain,  but  be- 
tween 1950  and  i960  both  Negro  males  and  females 
showed  relative  gains  in  employment  as  farm 
laborers.  This  may  seem  surprising  in  view  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  previous  section,  that  Negroes 
were  moving  out  of  rural  areas  at  higher  rates  than 
were  whites.  It  must  be  remembered  that  rural 
residence  and  agricultural  employment  are  not  the 
same  thing.  Whites  are  moving  out  of  agricultural 
employment  in  the  South  at  higher  rates  than  arc 
Negroes. 

The  change  that  probably  represents  the  greatest 
economic  gain  for  Negroes  was  the  relative  gain  in 
einploynient  of  males  as  operatives.  The  relative 
gains  were  not  large,  but  the  number  employed  in 
this  occupational  category  makes  the  gain  impres- 
sive. There  were  large  relative  gains  among  Negro 
males  in  clerical  employment  but  the  total  number 
involved  was  relatively  small. 

Among  Negro  females,  private  household  em- 
ployment declined  somewhat  between  1940  and 
1960,  but  25  f)ercent  of  the  employed  Negro  females 
are  in  this  occupation.  It  is  also  important  to  real- 
ize that  between  1950  and  1960  the  number  of 
Negro  females  employed  as  private  household 
workers  in  the  South  increased  by  approximately 
100,000.  The  earlier  examination  of  occupation  by 
cohorts  indicated  that  private  household  work  was 
the  occupation  into  which  the  majority  of  Negro 
females  moved  when  leaving  agricultural  employ- 
ment. An  improvement  in  the  level  of  training  with 
consequent  gains  in  the  wages  paid  .in  this  occu- 
pation would  accomplish  major  gains  in  the  eco- 
nomic level  of  southern  Negroes. 


Table  6. — Distribution  of  employed  by  major  occupational  groups,  for  the  South,  by  race  and  sex,  1940, 

19S0f  and  1960,  vrith  index  of  gain  for  Negroes 


1940  1950  1960  Index  of  gain  * 


Sex  and  occupation  White        Negro        White        Negro        White        Negro       1940-50  1950-60 


MALES:  Number  

8,031,771 

2,372,423 

9,620,949 

2,369,515 

10,276,214 

2,118,185 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional  and 

technical  

4.9 

1.5 

6.8 

2.0 

9.9 

2.8 

.93 

.99 

Manageis  and  officials 

.86 

except  farm  

10.1 

.9 

11.3 

1.4 

12.6 

1.4 

1.42 

Farmers  and  farm 

.79 

managers  

23.3 

25.9 

15.3 

19.3 

7.2 

7.1 

1.13 

Cleri<^  

5.7 

.6 

5.8 

1.6 

6.6 

2.9 

2.73 

1.56 

Sales  

6.1 

.6 

6.8 

.8 

7.7 

i.a 

1.31 

1.01 

Craftsmen  

13.1 

3.7 

18.2 

6.3 

20.4 

8.6 

1.24 

1.21 

Operatives  

15.8 

10.9 

18.3 

18.4 

19.1 

22.3 

1.46 

1.17 

Private  household 

1.04 

.1 

2.7 

.1 

.9 

.1 

.8 

.67 

Other  service  

3.3 

8.4 

3.5 

10.2  . 

4.0 

12.7 

1.14 

1.10 

Farm  laborers  

10.8 

23.8 

6.0 

14.5 

3.0 

11.4 

1.09 

1.62 

6.2 

20.5 

5.7 

23.3 

5.2 

23.1 

1.23 

1.08 

Occupation  not 

1.45 

reported  

.7 

.5 

1.3 

1.3 

4.0 

5.9 

1.34 

FEMALES:  Number  

2,058,160 

1,195,485 

3,268,858 

1,203,850 

4,759,167 

1,414,932 

Percent  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional  and 

1.19 

technical  

15.6 

4.4 

13.7 

6.2 

14.0 

7.4 

1.59 

Managers  and  officials 

.88 

except  farm  

5.0 

.6 

5.4 

1.3 

4.8 

1.0 

1.94 

Farmers  and  farm 

.72 

managers  

2.4 

3.8 

.9 

2.5 

.5 

1.0 

1.71 

Clerical  

22.4 

.5 

29.2 

2.3 

31.5 

3.5 

3.49 

1.42 

Sales  

8.7 

.4 

10.8 

1.1 

9.6 

1.0 

2.48 

1.15 

Craftsmen  

.8 

.1 

L3 

.4 

1.2 

A 

1.98 

1.38 

Operatives  

21.1 

5.0 

19.3 

9.3 

17.0 

8.5 

2.04 

1.05 

Private  household 

.87 

workers.  

7.8 

58.2 

2.9 

44.7 

3.4 

45.0 

2.05 

Other  service 

1.08 

10.4 

8.6 

10.5 

17.8 

11.3 

20.8 

2.06 

-  Farm  laborers  

3.7 

16.6 

3.0 

11.4 

1.0 

4.8 

.85 

1.28 

Other  laborers  

.8 

.9 

.6 

1.2 

.4 

.9 

1.83 

1.05 

Occupation  not 

1.31 

reported  

1.4 

.7 

2.1 

1.7 

5.2 

5.4 

1.66 

Source:  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  U.S.  1940.  Population, 
Vol.  in.  T^'  Labor  Force,  Tablesf  62-63;  Census  of  Popula- 
tion :  1950.  ol.  II.  Characteristics  of  the  Population^  Ft.  1, 
Table  159;  Census  of  Population,  1960.  General  Social  and 
Economic  Characteristics,  VS.  Summary,  Table  103;  Sub- 
ject Report  PC(2)-1C.  Nonwhite  Population  by  Race, 
Table  32. 

Table  7  shows  the  occupational  distribution  of 
Negroes  and  whites  in  the  total  United  States  in 
1940,  1950,  and  1960.  This  table  also  shows  the 
indices  of  relative  gain  in  Negro 'employment  by 
occupations  for  the  total  United  States. 

Detailed  Occupations 

Infonnation  regarding  employment  by  detailed 
occupations  and  characteristics  of  individuals  em- 
ployed in  detailed  occupations  is  not  available  on  a 
regional  basis.  However,  an  examination  was  made 
of  Negro  employment  in  detailed  occupations  at 
the  national  level  and  some  of  the  findings  are 


*  Value  of  1.00  indicates  no  change  in  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  Negroes  in  the  occupation;  values  greater  than  1.00 
indicate  gains  in  relative  employment  of  Negroes;  values 
le;»  than  1.00  indicate  losses  in  relative  employment. 


doubtless  true  within  the  southern  region.  One  of  the 
findings  that  stands  at  the  national  level  and  which 
the  previous  tables  indicate  is  also  true  at  the 
regional  level  is  improvement  in  occupational 
characteristics  e;  Negro  females  relative  to  Negro 
males.  Negro  females  are  improving  more  rapidly 
than  Negro  males  in  emplo>inent  characteristics, 
ih  levels  of  education,  and  in  relative  income. 

The  examination  of  detail'-^  r-^cupations  and 
their  characteristics  also  indie:.  hat  most  of  the 
major  gains  in  employment  oi  Kegroes  have  been 
made  in  occupations  in  which  a  significant  propor- 
tion  of  the  nonwhites  have  been  employed  by  gov- 
ernment. This  indicates  that  government  employ- 
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Table  7. — Distribution  of  employed  by  major  occupational  groups,  for  the  United  States,  by  race  and  sex, 

1940,  1950,  and  I960,  with  index  of  gain  for  Negroes 


MMO  n)5U  ImlexofKmn' 

Sc\  and  occupation  White         Sa^w         White         Negro         White         Negro       l<»40-5()  lOSO-OO 


MALKS:  Niimlier  30,718,35:^ 

Percent   100.00 

Professional  unci 

technical..   5.\r2 

Manugerit  and  ofH(;ia!.s 

except  farm   10.00 

Farmers  and  farm 

managers   14.13 

Clerical                 ...  7.10 

Sales   0.82 

Craftsmen   10.01 

Operatives. .   18.02 

Private  household 

workers...   .17 

Other  service 

workers              ....  5.20 

Farm  !alK)rer8   7.00 

Other  !alK)rer8   7.58 

Occupation  not 

reported   .74 

FEMALES:  Numl)er   0,503,58:j 

Percent   100.00 

Professional  and 

technical   I4.()(> 

Managers  and  officials 

except  farm. . .  .....  A/M) 

Farmers  and  farm 

managers   I M 

Clerical   24.08 

Sales   8.07 

Craftsmen   \M 

0|>cratives   20.31 

Private  household 

workers  

Other  service 

workers   II. 48 

Farm  laborers   1/21 

Other  laborers   .SSi 

Occupation  not 

reiwrted   1 .20 


2,<»30,<K>2 
100.00 

1.82 

1.27 

21.17 
l.l<) 
.80 
4.45 

12.54 

2.<>2 

12.10 
10.85 
21.28 

.55 

1,542,273 
100.00 

4.27 

.71 

3.00 
.85 
.49 
.15 

0.24 

50.52 

10.36 
12.87 
.84 


36,8:^0,187 
100.00 


3,499,007 
100.00 


10.04 

0.76 

6.93 
19.70 
20.01 

.09 

5.11 
4.23 
().()3 

1. 10 

I3,794,*K}2 
100.00 

13  27 

4.71 

.61 

30.51 
9.44 
1.02 

19.82 

4.02 

11.28 
2.20— 
.71 

1.81 


13.27 
3.05 
I. II 
7.70 

21.10 

1.03 

13.20 
10.29 
23.6() 

1.45 

1,809,950 
100.00 

5.60 

1.31 

1.66 
3.97 
1.30 
.62 
14.65 

41.37 

18.82 
7.47 
L52 

L65 


39,486,118 
100.00 

10.93 

11.49 

5.61 
7.15 
7.40 
20.50 
10.56 

.08 

5.19 
2.32 
5.(H) 

4.18 

I8,5:J7,787 
100.00 

13.77 

4.04 

.53 
32.6:i 
8.71 
1.27 
15.75 

4.14 

12.46 
.91 
.46 

5.33 


3,640,851 
100.00 

3.10 

1.73 

4.27 
5.05 
1.33 
9  8i 
24.43 

.73 

13.96 

6.  <K) 
20.32 

8.37 

2,446,020 
100.00 

7.16 

1.03 

.58 
7.55 
1.47 
.64 
12.69 

35.74 

21.56 
2.88 
1.00 

7.  <K) 


.00 

1.0.3 

1.40 

.<K) 

.88 

.58 

2.72 

1  57 

I  .til 

112 

1.41 

L22 

1.57 

1.18 

.67 

.80 

l.ll 

1.04 

.86 

1.22 

1.27 

1.02 

1.77 

1.52 

1.45 

1.23 

1.68 

.92 

.99 

.40 

3.78 

1.78 

2.37 

1.17 

2.78 

1.31 

2.41 

i.oi» 

1.89 

.84 

1.85 

1.03 

.32 

.93 

2.27 

1.02 

1.71 

l.(» 

Source:  Sixteenth  CenMU?  of  the  I'ij.  1940.  Population. 
Vol.  III.  The  Labor  Force,  Tiil)l(  >  62-63;  Census  of  Popula- 
tion: 1950.  Vol.  II.  Characteri>ti(>  of  the  Population,  Pt.  1. 
Table  159;  Census  of  Population.  1960.  Geneiul  Social  and 
Economic  Characteristics.  U.S.  Siniuuary.  Table  103;  Sub- 
ject Report  PC(2)-IC.  Nonwhite  Populatitm  hv  Race. 
Table  32. 


*  Value  of  1.00  indicate.>  no  change  in  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  Negroes  in  the  occupation:  values  greater  than  1.00 
indicate  gain*  in  iclative  employment  of  Negroes;  values 
\v><  than  1.00  indicate  loN««es  in  rehitive  employment 


incnt  at  the  locals  Stutc^  and  National  levels  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  improving  the  occu- 
{7ational  and  economic  status  of  Negroes. 

The  examination  of  detailed  occupations  again 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  occupational  distri- 
bution in  affecting  median  incomes  of  whites  and 
nonwhitcs.  In  terms  of  reducing  the  differences  in 
income  it  would  seen)  that  for  males  some  efforts 
might  be  directed  at  reducing  discriminatory  rates 
of  pay  for  nonwhites,  but  the  greater  potential 
gains  for  both  males  and  females  lie  in  education 
and  training  for  higher  level  occupations  and  in 
the  reduction  of  discriminatory  practices  that  make 
it  difficult  for  nonwhites  to  enter  certain  occu- 
pations. 


Rural  Occupations 

In  table  8  we  sec  the  occupational  distributions 
of  the  Negro  population  in  rural  areas  of  the  South, 
by  sex,  for  1950  and  1960.  In  this  table  the  changing 
numbers  in  each  category  arc  more  impressive  than 
is  the  changing  occupational  distribution.  The  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  Negroes  in  rural  farm  areas 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  in  rural  nonfarm 
areas  is  in  part  a  consequence  of  the  changing 
definitions  of  rural  nonfarm  and  rural  farm  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960.  If  wc  combine  these  two 
categories  for  1950  and  1960  wc  sec  that  there  were 
approximately  1,200,000  Negro  males  employed  in 
rural  areas  of  the  South  in  1950  and  slightly  over 
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800,000  in  1960,  a  reduction  of  approximately  one- 
third.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  Negro 
females  in  the  rural  labor  foree  in  the  South  in 
1950  and  1960  was  approximately  stable  at  400,000. 
It  is  surprising  that  tlie  number  of  Negro  males  in 
the  labor  foree  of  the  rural  South  would  deeline  by 
approximately  one-third  between  1950  and  1960 
while  the  female  labor  foree  was  ap.  .oximately 
stable.  In  general,  deereasing  proportions  of  Negro 
females  are  in  the  labor  force,  but  here  in  the  rural 
South  we  find  an  increasing  proportion  of  females. 

In  the  earlier  sections  of  this  report  we  saw  that 
there  was  an  increasing  rate  of  outmigration  of 
Negroes  from  the  rural  South  and  at  the  same  time 
an  increasing  proportion  of  Negroes  in  agriculture. 
This  is  reflected  in  an  increased  proportion  of 
Negro  males  classed  as  farm  lal>orers  between  1950 
and  1960.  A  relatively  high  proportion  of  rural 
Negro  females  were  classed  as  being  in  professional 
and  technical  occupations,  but  this  is  almost  cer- 
tainly due  to  rural  Negro  school  teachers. 

Summary 

In  this  section  we  have  seen  the  large  shifts  out 
of  agricultural  employment  by  Negro  males  and 
females  during  their  first  10  or  15  years  in  the 
labor  force.  Negro  males  tend  to  shift  into  the 
craftsmen  and  operative  occupations  as  well  as  into 
the  classification  of  laborers  other  than  agriculture. 
Negro  females  tend  to  shift  into  private  household 
work  with  soinc  shift  into  clerical  and  sales  among 
more  recent  cohorts.  Projections  indicate" that  there 
will  continue  to  be  shifts  into  clerical  and  sales 
occupations  by  males  and  females,  and  males  will 
increase  their  proportion  in  craftsmen  and  oper- 
ative occupations.  Both  males  and  females  will 


show  large  shifts  out  of  agriculture,  and  there  will 
be  declines  in  i)roportions  of  Negro  females  in 
private  household  work. 

In  the  southern  region  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  most  of  the  difference  in  median  income 
of  whites  and  nonwhites  is  due  to  differences  in 
occupational  distribution  rather  than  to  differences 
in  rates  of  pay  within  occupations. 

The  improvements  in  occupational  distribution 
of  Negroes  were  greater  during  the  1940-50  decade 
than  during  the  1950-60  decade.  Occupations  in 
which  there  has  been  a  significant  proportion  of 
government  employment  have  shown  greatest  gains 
for  Negroes. 

While  agriculture  is  the  main  source  of  employ- 
ment of  m\s\\  Negroes,  significant  numbers  of  rural 
Negro  males  in  the  South  are  employed  in  operative 
and  other  laborer  categories.  Significant  proportions 
of  rural  Negro  females  in  the  South  are  employed 
as  private  household  workers  and  in  professional 
and  technical  occupations. 

The  most  important  shift  in  occupations  of 
Negroes  is  the  shift  out  of  agriculture.  The  shift  of 
Negro  females  into  clerical  and  sales  occupations 
and  into  professional  and  technical  occupations  is 
not  matched  by  a  corresponding  move  of  Negro 
males  into  these  occupations. 

Education  ^ 

In  considering  the  education  of  southern  Negroes 
we  will  not  consider  the  differential  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  essentially  Negro  schools  as  compared 
with  education  in  essentially  white  schools.  Differ- 
ential expenditures  in  the  past  are  an  indication  of 


Table  8. — Occupational  distrihtitwn  of  the  Negro  population  in  rural  areas  of  the  Souths  by  sex^  1950  and 

1960 


Male  Female 
Rural  nonfarm  Rural  farm  Rural  nonfarm  Rural  farm 

Occupation  \\)50         1960         1950         1060         1»50         1960         1950  1960 


Total:  Number   464,870  550,178 

Percent   100.0  100.0 

Professional  and  technical   2.1  1.9 

Farmers  and  farm  manaRsrs, . .  4.1  6.3 
Managers,  officials, 

proprietors   2.1  0.9 

Clerical   1.4  0.9 

Sales   0.6 

Craftsmen  and  foremen   6.5  7.5 

Operatives   23.8  24.1 

Private  household  workers   0.9  0.7 

Other  service  workers   6.0  6.8 

Farm  ial)orers  and  foremen —  20.1  20.3 

Other  lal)orers   31.4  26.3 

Occupation  not  reimrtcd   1 .6  3.7 


779,674 

289,166 

208,493 

302,314 

191,122 

94,400 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

0.4 

0.5 

6.4 

6.5 

4.6 

5.4 

56.1 

38.5 

0.6 

1.3 

15.9 

10.4 

0.2 

0.3 

1.8 

0.9 

0.4 

0.4 

0/2 

0.3 

1.7 

1.1 

0.8 

0.5 

0.2 

0.7 

0.6 

1.1 

2.4 

b.i 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

5.1 

9.4 

7.8 

7.9 

2.1 

4.2 

0.2 

0.3 

59.5 

51.6 

15.0 

37.3 

0.6 

1.6 

14.0 

15.1 

3.7 

7.5 

20.2 

36.3 

9.5 

9.9 

30.0 

6.2 

8.3 

1.5 

1.1 

0.5 

0.6 

0.9 

2.0 

2.2 

3.6 

3.1 

2.9 

Source:  U5.  Census  of  Population:  1950.  Vol.  IV.  Special  Reports.  Pt.  3.  Ch.  B.  Xonwhite  Population  by  Race;  U5. 
Census  of  Population:  1960.  Subject  Reports.  Nonwhite  Population  by  Riuc.  Final  Report.  PC(2)-1C.  Table  32. 
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differences  in  quality  of  education  but  relatively 
little  additional  data  are  available. 

In  1960  the  differences  between  whites  and- non- 
whites  in  percentage  enrolled  in  school  was  very 
slight  througli  age  13.  After  age  13,  nonwhitc  en- 
rollment tends  to  drop  off  at  a  faster  rate  than  does 
white  enrollment,  and  this  leads  to  the  differentials 
in  median  years  of  school  completed. 

In  looking  at  school  enrollment  it  is  important  to 
consider  both  age  and  grade  in  which  enrolled.  We 
have  defined  educational  retardation  as  being  en- 
rolled in  school  in  grades  below  those  normal  for 
that  age.  Educational  advancement  is  defined  as 
being  enrolled  in  school  in  grades  above  those  nor- 
mal for  that  age.  The  usual  stereotype  of  the  Negro 
population  leads  us  to  expect  more  educational  re- 
tardation among  Negroes  than  aniong  whites.  The 
patterns  of  educational  retardation  are  shown  in 
figures  5  and  6.  In  these  figures  we  sec  that  the 
Inghest  levels  of  educational  retardation  are  among 
nonwhites  in  the  rural  fann^South.  For  example, 
of  the  rural  farm  males  19  years  of  age  who  are 
retarded  in  school,  more  than  90  percent  are  non- 
white.  At  age  19  anyone  not  having  graduated  from 
high  school  is  classed  as  educationally  retarded. 
The  rate  of  educational  retardation  increases 
sharply  to  age  19  and  then  drops. 

Among  whites  there  is  a  slight  drop  in  level  of 
educational  retardation  about  age  15  or  16.  This  is 
probably  a  consequence  of  educationally  retarded 
children  dropping  out  of  school  when  they  would 
have  reached  the  age  when  school  attendance  is  not 
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FiGiw:  5.— Percent  ago  of  males  educationally  ivtaideii 
amonK  tho>e  enrolled  in  school,  by  age  and  color,  for  the 
Northeast  and  for  the  rural  farm  and  urban  poitions  of 
the  South,  1960. 
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Fkjuhk  6.— Peicentage  of  females  educationally  retarded 
among  tho<e  emollrd  in  school,  by  age  and  color,  for  the 
Nortlieast  ;md  for  tlit*  nual  farm  and  urban  portions  of 
the  South.  1960. 

coinpulsor>*.  Among  nonwhites,  however,  there  is 
not  a  drop  in  educational  retardation  at  this  point, 
which  would  indicate  that  school  dropouts,  among 
nonwhites  at  this  age  are  not  selective  of  the  edu- 
cationally retarded  as  they  seem  to  be  among 
whites. 

In  addition  to  higher  rates  of  educational  re- 
tardation among  nonwhites,  we  also  find  higher 
rates  of  educational  advancement.  (See  figs.  7  and 
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Af«  in  Yean 

Fmvhk  7.— Percentage  of  males  educationally  advanced 
among  those  enrolled  in  s^chool.  by  age  and  color,  for  the 
Northeast  and  for  the  rural  fai-m  and  urban  portions  of 
the  South.  1960. 


8.)  These  higher  rates  of  educational  advancement 
probably  result  from  early  enrollment  of  children 
in  the  first  grade.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  quality 
of  education  available  in  essentially  Negro  schools 
is  such  that  some  ambitious  Negro  children  are 
skipped  a  grade  in  order  to  maintain  their  interest 
in  school.  The  rates  of  educational  advancement 
drop  sharply  for  both  whites  and  Negroes  at  age  17, 
indicating  that  many  of  these  educationally  ad- 
vanced children  do  not  graduate  in  regular  sequence 
and  either  drop  out  of  school  or  drop  back  a  year 
and  graduate  with  their  regular  age  group. 

The  higher  rates  of  educational  advancement  and 
educational  retardation  among  nonwhites,  par- 
ticularly in  the  rural  South,  indicate  that  the 
teacher  in  an  essentially  Negro  school  in  the  rural 
South  is  facing  a  wider  age  range  of  children  in  any 
grade  than  is  a  teacher  in  a  corresponding  grade  in 
a  white  school.  This  further  complicates  the  already 
difficult  educational  pi*oblem. 

Leaving  the  question  of  school  enrollment,  let  us 
consider  the  levels  of  education  achieved  by  whites 
and  nohwhites  in  Southern  States.  Table  9  shows 
the  median  years  of  school  completed  by  whites 
and  non whites  in  11  Southern  States,  by  rural  and 
urban  .portions  of  the  States,  for  1950  and  1960. 
This  table  also  shows  the  difference  in  median  years 
of  school  completed  by  whites  and  nonwhites  in 
these  States.  The  very  low  average  levels  of  edu- 


cation of  nonwhites  in  the  rural  portions  of  these 
States  raise  important  questions  about  economic 
opportunities  for  poorly  educated  individuals  re- 
gardless of  color.  For  example,  in  rural  Louisiana 
in  1960,  50  percent  of  the  rural  nonwhite  population 
had  less  than  a  lifth-grade  education. 
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FtGi!RK  8.— Percentage  of  females  educationally  advanced 
among  those  enrolled  in  school,  by  age  and  color,  for  the 
Northeast  and  for  (ho  niral  farm  and  urban  portions  of 
the  South.  1960. 


Table  9. — Median  years  of  school  completed  by  whites  and  nonwhites  in  11  Southern  States,  by  residence , 

1950  and  1960 


State  total  Urban  Rural 


Stafc  and  color  1940  1950            1960  1950  1960            1950  1960 
Alabama: 

White   8.2  8.8            10.2  10.8  11.6             7.9  8.7 

Nonwhite   4.5  5.4             6.5  6.2  7.3              4.5  5.5 

Difference   .3.7            ^^4  37  4.6  4.3             3.4  3.2 

A  rlcan  sas  * 

White.*   8.4  8.7  9.5  11.0  11.7  8.3  8.6 

Nonwhite   5.2  5.6  6.5  6.5  7.2  5.1  5.9 

Difference   3.2  3.1  3.0  4.5  4.5  3.2  2.7 

Florida: 

Whit*>  

Nonwhite  

Difference  

Georgia: 

White  

Nonwhite  

Difference  

Louisiana: 

White  

Nonwhite  

Difference  


Mississippi: 

White  

Nonwhite  

Diffeience  

North  Carolina: 

White  

Nonwhite  

Difference  


9.3 

10.9 

11.0 

11.7 

12.0 

9.0 

10.4 

5.2 

5.8 

7.0 

6.3 

7.4 

4.6 

5.8 

4.1 

5.1 

4.6 

5.4 

4.6 

4.4 

4.6 

8.1 

8^ 

10.3 

10.4 

11.7 

7.9 

8.8 

4.2 

4.9 

6.1 

5.6 

6.8 

4.1 

5.1 

:5.9 

3.9 

4.2 

4.8 

4.9 

3.8 

3.7 

8.1 

8.8 

10^ 

10.2 

11.6 

7.4 

8.6 

S.9 

.  4.6 

6.0 

5.6 

6.8 

3.5 

4.6 

4.2 

4.2 

4.5 

4.6 

4.8 

3.9 

4.0 

8.9 

0.9 

11.0 

12.1 

12.2 

8.9 

9.8 

4.7 

5.1 

6.0 

6.1 

7.0 

4.8 

5.6 

4.2 

4.8 

5.0 

6.0 

5.2 

4.1 

4.2 

7.7 

8.6 

9.8 

10.4 

11.5 

7.9 

8.8 

5.1 

5.9 

7.0 

6.7 

7.6 

5.5 

6.5 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

3.7 

3.9 

2.4 

2.3 
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Tablk  9. — Median  years  of  school  completed  by  whites  and  nonivhites  in  11  Southern  States,  by  residence, 

1950  and  7960— Continued 


State  and  color 

State  total 

Urban 

Rural 

v.m 

1950 

1950 

South  Carolina: 
White  

8.5 

».o 

10.3 

io.:i 

11.0 

8.2 

Nonwhite  

:i.«> 

4.8 

5.<» 

5.7 

0.8' 

4.4 

5.4 

4A\ 

4.4 

4.G 

4.8 

3.8 

:i.9 

Tennesnee: 

White  

8.;i 

8.(i 

«».o 

lO.U 

11.1 

8.1 

8.4 

Nonwhite  

5.8 

7.5 

O.f) 

7.?» 

5.5 

0.4 

Diflferenco  

.  .  2.5 

2.1 

1.5 

;i.7 

:i.2 

2.r» 

2.0 

Texas: 

White  

8.!» 

9.7 

10.8 

10.7 

11.4 

8.0 

9.1 

Xonwhitt*  

7.0 

'8.1 

7.4 

8.5 

0.0 

0.9 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

:Vi 

2.9 

2.0 

2.2 

Virginia: 

White  

7M 

10.8 

11.5 

12.1 

7.8 

8.0 

5.1 

0.1 

7.2 

(».!» 

7.!) 

5.:i 

0.2 

2.8 

;i.2 

:i.O 

4.0 

4.2 

2.5 

2.4 

Source:  United  State.s  Cf^nsuri  of  Population:  1960.  uenoral  Social  and  Economic  Cliaracteri>tic8.  State  volumes. 
Fable  47. 

Note:  Underlined  difference^  in«licate  an  increase  in  the  educational  gap. 


was  a  general  widening  of  the  educational  gap  be- 
tween whites  and  nonwhites  in  the  South. 

In  order  to  make  adjustments  in  age  and  to  see 
more  clearly  the  effects  of  migration,  information 
has  hten  assembled  on  the  educational  level  of 
cohorts.  The  differences  in  levels  of  education  of 
whites  and  nonwhiti's  in  these  similarly  aged  co- 
horts arc  shown  in  table  10.  For  example,  in  this 
table  we  can  look  at  the  rural  farm-  males  in 
Alabama.  Among  those  aged  25  to  34  in  1940,  the 
whites  had  3,5  years  more  education.  This  same 

Table  10. — Difference  in  median  years  of  school  completed  by  whites  and  nonwhites  in  selected  age  growps, 
11  Southern  States,  by  residence  and  sex,  1940^  1950,  and  1960 


It  is  important  to  consider  the  effects  of  migra- 
tion on  educational  level  of  southern  Negroes.  It  is 
well  established  that  migrants  are  better  educated 
than  noninigrants.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  migrants  are  younger  than  nonmigrants,  but 
even  in  the  same  age  group  migrants  are  better 
educated  than  nonmigrants.  Given  the  high  rates  of 
outmigration  of  Negroes  from  the  South  desq'ibed 
earlier,  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  effects  on 
levels  of  education.  Referring  again  to  table  9,  we 
see  here  proof  that  between  1950  and  1960  there 


25-34  35-44  45-54  25-34  35-44  25-34 

vearM,  vears,  yearn,  yeanj,  yearn,  yearn, 

State,  re.Midence  and  .Hcx  1940  1050  I960  11»50  1960  1960 


Alabama: 
Urban: 
Males  

  5.0 

  4.6 

4.9 
4.4 

4.9 
4.3 

4.6 
2.9 

4.4 
3.8 

.3.0 
1.8 

Rural  farm: 
Males  

  3.5 

3.1 

3.4 

2.8 

3.6 

3.5 

Fcmalen    

2.6 

2.1 

2.4 

2.0 

2.4 

2.5 

Arkansas: 
Urban: 

Females  

  4.9 

  4.6 

4.9 
4.7 

4.8 
4.5 

4.6 
4.0 

4.5 
4.0 

3.1 

2.4 

Rural  farm: 
Males .   

  2.3 

2.5 

2.4 

2.2 

2.5 

3.2 

  1.7 

2.0 

1.7 

2.1 

2.1 

2.9 

Florida: 
Urban: 

  5.3 

6.0 

6.0 

5.1 

4.9 

3.7 

  5.0 

5.3 

5.3 

4.3 

4.1 

2.4 

Rural  farm : 

  3.8 

3.9 

(') 

3.0 

(') 

0) 

  3.3 

3.6 

0) 

3.3 

(') 

(') 

ERIC 
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Tablk  10.— Differeiice  in  median  years  of  school  completed  by  whites  and  nonwhites  in  selected  age  groups, 
11  Southern  States,  by  residence  and  sex,  1940, 1950,  and  I960— Coniimed 


State,  rewdence  and  sex 


25-34 
years, 
*l«40 


35-44 
years, 
!1»50 


45-54 
years, 
IIKJO 


25-34 
years, 
1950 


:i5-44 
years, 
1960 


25-34 
years, 
1960 


(Georgia: 
Urban : 

  5.3 

5.0 

5.4 

4.8 

5.1 

3.0 

  4.7 

4.5 

4.8 

4.3 

4.3 

-  2.5 

Rural  farm' 
Males  

  3.9 

3.5 

4.0 

3.0 

4.7 

5.2 

  2.9 

2.0 

3.0 

2.9 

3.8 

3.8 

Ix)Utsiana: 
Urban '. 

  4.0 

4.8 

4.7 

5.3 

5.1 

4.0 

Uural  farm: 

  4.5 

  3.8 

4.5 
3.5 

4.4 

3.7 

4.7 
3.8 

4.0 
5.7 

2.7 
5.2 

  3.5 

3.1 

3.1 

3.4 

3.8 

4.1 

Mississippi: 
Urban: 

  5.8 

5.2 

0.1 

5.5 

5.4 

4.4 

  5.2 

5.4 

5.1 

4.8 

4.5 

3.1 

Utiral  farm!' 

  4.0 

4.2 

4.1 

4.0 

4.5 

4.9 

  3.0 

.  3.5 

3.7 

3.8 

4.2 

4.5 

North  Carolina: 
Urban; 

  4.0 

3.0 

3.9 

3.0 

4.3 

2.7 

  4.0 

3.8 

3.8 

3.5 

3.0 

1.7 

ivurai  larnit 

  3.9 

3.0 

4.8 

2.3 

5.2 

5.1 

  2.2 

1.8 

t.3 

2.1 

1.4 

!.5 

South  Carolina: 
Urban: 

  0.2 

4.9 

4.8 

4.5 

3.9 

  5.8 

4.3 

4.8 

4.0 

4.5 

2.8 

Uural  farm: 

  4.0 

3.7 

4.3 

3.5 

5.0 

4.4 

  4.5 

3.5 

4.1 

'T.O 

4.4 

Tennessee: 
Urban : 

  3.7 

4.0 

3.8 

4.2 

4.9 

2.8 

Uural  farm : 

  3.0 

  2.2 

3.0 
3.2 

3.0 
3.3 

3.5 
1.5 

3.5 

i.8 

2.0 
i.3 

  1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

t.! 

1-0 

1.8 

Texas: 
Urban: 

  2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

1.9 

Uural  farm: 

  3.4 

  2.3 

3.4 
i.4 

3.2 
2.4 

2.7 
2.1 

2.5 
3.2 

1.0 
3.1 

  2.2 

2.1 

2.5 

2.3 

3.0 

3.0 

Virginia: 
Uiban: 

  4.2 

4.8 

4.9 

4.2 

4.3 

2.0 

  4.4 

3.7 

4.0 

3.7 

3.5 

1.0 

Unral  farm : 

  2.7 

2.0 

2.8 

-2.0. 

2.9 

3.2 

  2.2 

1.9 

2.2 

1.8 

3.t 

3.3 

Note:  Underlined  differences  indicate  an  increase  in  the 
educational  gap. 

Sources:  Derived  from  Census  of  Population:  1940. 
Vol.  IV.  Characteristics  by  .4gc,  Pt.  2.  Table  19;  VJS.  Census 
of  Population:  1950,  Vol.  11.  Characteristics  of  the  Popula- 


tion, Pt.  2,  State  Table  05;  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1960. 
Vol.  I.  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Pt.  2,  State  Tables 
103. 

*  The  Census  does  not  give  rural  farm  data  for  nonwhitCK 
in  Florida  in  1960  because  of  the  small  numlwr. 
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group,  aged  35  to  44  in  1950,  had  reduced  thb 
differential  slightly  to  3.1  years  of  education.  How- 
ever, by  1960  when  they  were  45  to  54  years  of  age 
the  gap  iiad  widened  again  to  3.4  years  of  schooling. 
Continuing  with  rural  farm  males  in  Alabama  and 
taking  those  who  were  25  to  34  years  of  age  in  1950, 
we  see  that  the  educational  gap  between  whites  and 
nonwhites  in  this  group  was  2.8  years.  By  1960  when 
they  were  35  to  44,  the  educational  gap  had  widened 
to  3.6  years.  Since  there  is  very  little  change  in  the 
educational  level  of  individuals  after  age  25,  the 
changes  in  educational  level  of  tliese  cohorts  are 
the  result  of  selective  outniigration.  Examining  the 
data  shown  in  this  table,  we  conclude  that  the  edu- 
cational gap  was  widening  more  rapidly  between 
1950  and  1960  than  between  1940  and  1950.  The 
widening  of  the  educational  gap  was  more  preva- 
lent in  rural  farm  areas  and  more  frequent  among 
males  than  among  females. 

In  addition  to  examining  the  educational  gap 
between  white 'and  nonwhite ^cohorts,  it  is  possible 
to  examine  the  educational  gap  among  those  25  to 
34  years  of  age  m  1940, 1950,  and  1960.  In  the  urban 
areas  of  these  States  the  educational  gap  in  this 
younger  age  group  was  less  in  1960  than  it  had  been 
in  1950  or  1940.  Therefore,  even  though  the  educa- 
tional gap  widens  as  a  cohort  ages,  each  successive 
cohort  is  starting  with  a  smaller  educational  gap. 
This  indicates  good  prospects  in  the  long  run  for  a 
narrowing  educational  gap  in  the  urban  areas  of 
these  States. 

The  rural  farm  areas  present  a  different  picture. 
The  educational  gap  between  whites  and  nonwhites 
25  to  34  years  of  age  was  wider  in  1960  tiisn  in'1950 
or  1940.  Not  only  is  the  educational  gap  widening 
as  a  cohort  ages  but  each  succeeding  cohort  is  start- 
ing with  a  wider  gap.  Thus,  we  are  faced  with  a 
continually  widening  gap  in  educational  levels  of 
whites  and  nonwhites  in  rural  farm  areas  of  the 
Southern  States. 

We  have  attributed  the  changes  in  the  educa- 
tional gap  between  Negroes  and  whites  in  the  South 
to  pat^ms  of  selective  migration.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  this  is  the  basic  factor.  However,  a  recent 
census  publication  '  reports  a  surprising  trend  that 
will  have  some  important  long-range  effects  if  it  is 
not  reversed.  The  data  show  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  whites  than  nonwhit^  aged  18  to  24  are 
enrolled  in  school;  but  it  is  surprising  to  learn  that 
since  1955  the  difference  in  proportion  of  whites  and 
nonwhites  in  this  age  group  enrolled  in  school  has 
been  increasing.  The  fact  that  the  gap  in  school 
enrollment  at  ages  18  to  24  is  increasing  will  pro- 
duce an  increasingly  wid^  gap  in  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  and  whites  with  a  college  education.  A 
further  concern  is  the  fact  that  only  59  percent  of 
the  nonwhites  in  this  age  group  that  are  enrolled 
in  school  are  in  college,  whereas  87  percent  of  the 


'  Current  Popttlittion  Rcftortu:  Population  ChRm('tcriiitici<. 
Scr.  P-20.  No.  102,  Mnrch  24,  1907.  ''School  Enrollment: 

Octobor,  \mr 


whites  who  are  in  this  age  group  in  school  are  now 
in  college  This  is  part  of  the  picture  of  educational 
retardation  discussed  earlier.  *  ^ 

The  educational  level  of  rural  Negroes  in  the 
South  is  improving,  but  the  higher  rates  of  out-"*^ 
migration  of  better  educated  Negroes  is  serving  to 
widen  the  educational  gap  between  Negroes  and 
wliites  in  rural  areas  of  the  South.  The  outmigration 
of  better  educated  Negroes  from  the  South  should 
not  be  discouraged  because  the  individuals  involved 
are  doubtless  better  off  socially  and  financially 
after  migration.  However,  it  is  well  to  consider  at 
least  some  of  the  |>os$ible  consequences  in  the 
South.  In  the  first  place,  this  outmigration  leads  to 
the  loss  of  some  of  tlie  indigenous  leadership  that 
might  help  secure  better  conditions  for  southern 
Negroes.  Also  the  widening  of  the  educational  gap 
will  serve  many  segregationists  as  rationalization 
for  continued  discrimination.  Within  the  N^ro 
{>opulation  itself,  the  present  educational  level  pre- 
cludes large  improvements  in  economic  p&ition. 
Major  gains  in  education  relative  to  the  white 
population  are  important  if  the  expectations  iteld^ 
for  the  Negro  population  of  the  South  are  to  be 
fulfilled.  The  goal  must  be  an  improved  quality  and 
level  of  education  for  all  youth  in  the  South,  white 
and  Negro. 


Ineome 

in  this  section  we  will  examine  the  median  in- 
comes in  1959  of  white  and  nonwhite  males  and 
females  in  urban  and  rural  farm  portions  of  the 
Southern  States.  We  will  also  look  at  relative  in- 
comes in  1949  and  1959  and  incomes  in  1949  and 
1959  by  age  and  education. 

Table  11  shows  the  median  income  of  individuals 
by  sex  and  color  for  urban  and  rural  farm  portions 
of  Southern  States  for  1959.  In  the  11  Southern 
States  examined,  we  see  that  white  males  in  urban 
areas  had  the  highest  median  incomes  in  Virginia, 
with  Louisiana  a  close  second.  In  rural  farm  areas 
white  males  had  the  highest  median  income  in 
Florida,  with  Texas  a  fairly  close  second.  The  low- 
est median  income  for  white  males  in  urban  areas 
was  in  Arkansas— 13,522.  The  lowest  median  in- 
come in  rural  farm  areas  for  white  males  was  in 
Tennessee — slightly  over  $1,400.  Among  white 
females  in  urban  areas,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
had  the  highest  median  incomes  with  Arkansas 
showing  the  lowest  median  income  for  white  females 
in  urban  areas  as  it  did  for  white  males. 

In  urban  areas,  nonwhite  males  like  white  males 
had  their  highest  median  income  in  Virginia,  with 
Florida  being  in  second  place.  The  lowest  median 
income  for  nonwhite  males  in  urban  areas,  as  for 
white  males,  was  in  Arkansas— -less  than  $1,500. 
In  rural  farm  areas,  nonwhite  males  (as  did  white 
males)  had  the  highest  median  income  in  Florida — 
slightly  over  $1,000. 
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Table  11.— Afcdian  income  of  persons  14  years  and  over,  by  color  and  sex,  for  urban  and  rural  farni  por- 
tions of  11  Southern  States,  1959 


White 


Xonwhite 


State  and  residence 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Alabama: 

Urban  

Rural  farm  . . . 
Arkansas: 

Urban  

Rural  farm..  . 
Florida: 

Urban  

Rural  farm — 
Georda: 

Urban  

Rural  farm  .  . 
Louisiana: 

Urban  

Rural  farm — 
Mississippi : 

Urban.,. . .  

RurtJ  farm — 
North  Carolina: 

Urban  

Rural  farm — 
South  Carolina: 

Urban  

Rural  farm.. . 
'Tennessee: 

Urban  

Rural  farm. . . 
Texas: 

UrlMUi  

Rural  farm. . . 
Virginia: 

Urban  

Rural  farm... 


$4,347 
1,540 

$1,485 

761 

$1,963 
694 

$692 

386 

3,522 
1,576 

1,226 
578 

1,455 
714 

619 
327 

4,006 
2,461 

1,401 
931 

2,261 
1,085 

908 
497 

4,20;2 
1,746 

1,696 
928 

1,947 
770 

786 
368 

4,510 
1,989 

1,462 
849 

2,018 
770 

827 
420 

3,866 
1,510 

1,427 
780 

1,559 
637 

583 

325 

3,717 
1,721 

1,744 
792 

1,953 
721 

783 
337 

3,721 
1,966 

1,638 
1,029 

1,679 
709 

644 

340 

4,024 
1,435 

1,481 
780 

2,025 
720 

765 
354 

4,178 
2,170 

1,340 
741 

2,218 
841 

833 
398 

4,527 
1,869 

1,805 
837 

2,405 
951 

892 
404 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1960.  General  Social  and  Eco^dmic  Characteristics.  SUte  Tables  No.  67. 


Among  nonwhite  females  in  urban  areas  the  high- 
est median  inoome  was  in  Florida,  and  this^was 
still  less  than  $1,000.  The  lowest  median  income  for 
nonwhite  females  in  urban  areas  was  in  Mississippi 
—1583.  Nonwhite  females  in  rural  farm  areas  had 
their  highest  median  income  in  Florida  (slightly 
less  than  $500; ,  and  the  lowest  median  income  was 
in  Mississippi— $325.  (Arkansas  had  a  medie  in- 
come of  $327  fc  •  nOi. white  females  in  rural  a.  -^s.) 

Poverty  is  usually  measured  in  terms  of  family 
income,  but  the  level  of  income  in  an  area  should 
be  such  that  all  members  of  a  family  do  not  have 
to  work  in  order  to  keep  the  family  above  the  pov- 
erty  level.  Therefore,  these  figures  on  individual 
income  are  more  relevant  for  identifying  areas  of 
needed  improvement  than  are  figures  on  family 
income.  It  is  obvious  that  rural  farm  income  in 
these  Southern  States  is  insufficient  to  maintain 
most  families  above  the  poverty  level.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  the  income  of  nonwhites  even  in  urban 
areas  makes  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  family  above 
the  poverty  level. 

Table  12  shows  thi^  percentage  which  nonwhite 
income  is  of  white  income  in  urban  and  rural  farm 
areas  in  1949  and  1959.  Looking  first  at  the  relative 
income  of  white  and  nonwhite  males  in  urban  areas, 


we  see' that  the  relative  position  of  nonwhite  males 
detertorated  between  1950  and  I960  in  each  of  the  11 
States  examined.  Indications  are  that  this  deteri- 
oration has  continued  at  the  national  level  between 
1960  and  1955  The  median  incomes  of  both  whites 
and  nonwhites  increased  between  1950  and  I960, 
but  the  white  incomes  increased  more  rapidly 

A  portion  of  the  increasing  white-nonwhite  dif- 
ference is  doubtless  due  to  the  increasing  gap  in 
income  between  higher  level  occupations  and  lower 
level  occupations.  This  gap  has  increased  for  both 
whites  and  nonwhites,  but  since  nonwhites  are  con- 
centrated t.iainly  in  lower  income  occupations  the 
increase  in  this  gap  in  occupational  incomes  is  re- 
flected in  an  increase  in  the  differential  between 
white  and  nonwhite  incomes. 

We  see  a  similar  decrease  in  relative  income  of 
nonwhite  females  in  urban  areas  between  1950  and 
1960  although  the  relative  declines  are  not  as  great 
in  as  many  areas,  and  in  Florida  and  Texas  the 
relative  income  position  of  nonwhite  females  actu- 
ally improved  between  1950  and  1960. 

The  relative  incomes  of  white  and  nonwhite 
males  in  rural  farm  areas  in  1949  shows  a  mixed 
picture.  In  some  States,  such  as  Alabama  and  North 
Carolina,  nonwhite  males  were  relatively  much 
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Table  12. — Xonwhite  incoine  as  a  percentage  of  white  income,  in  urban  and  rural  farm  portions  of  11  SotUh- 

em  States^  by  sex,  1949  and  1959 


State  and  residence 


Male 


Female 


Alabama: 

Urban . .  . 

Rural  farm. 
Arkansas: 

Urban  . 

Utiral  farm  . 
Florida: 

Urban  

Uural  farm . . 
Georgia: 

Urban  

Rural  farm . . 
]>ouisiana: 

Urban 

Ilural  farm . . . 
Mississippi  :> 

Urban  

Rural  farm  . 
North  Carolina: 

Urban  

Rural  farm.  . 
South  Carolina: 

Urban   

Rural  farm . . . 
Tennessee: 

Urban  

Rural  farm . . . 
Texas: 

Urban  

Rural  farm . . . 
Virginia: 

Urban  

Rural  farm  . . 


1959 


1959 


57.0 

45.2 

50.3 

40.0 

20.0 

45.1 

59.7 

50!7 

50.8 

41. :i 

52.0 

50.5 

50.1 

45.3 

85.4 

5().() 

50.7 

50.4 

02.5 

44.1 

72.8 

5:^.4 

54.4 

4().3 

48.2 

40.3 

52.7 

44.1 

07.4 

39.8 

52.9 

44.7 

(i5.4 

5(kO 

04.0 

:is,7 

70.1 

49.5 

54.4 

40.:^ 

52.4 

40.9 

55.2 

42.2 

70.5 

41.7 

58.:i 

52.5 

51.0 

45.0 

41.9 

34.9 

42.() 

50.4 

45.1 

8;i.3 

39.3 

49.:^ 

:{0.] 

02.5 

33.0 

59.1 

50.a 

55.1 

51.7 

(H).4 

.50.2 

09.4 

45.4 

58.2 

5:m 

01 .0 

02.2 

4().S 

38.8 

74.4 

53.8 

58.5 

53.1 

52.3 

49.4 

00.7 

50.9 

07.9 

48.3 

Source:-  Derived  from  Ui).  Census  of  Population:  1950. 
(viiarait eristics  of  the  Population.  State  Tables  88;  Uii. 


Cer.  u.s  of  Population:  1960.  Gonernl  Social  and  Flcononiic 
ChaiactHisticjj.  State  Tables  67. 


worse  off  in  rural  farm  areas  than  in  urban  areas. 
In  other  States^  such  as  Arkansas^  Florida^  Louisi- 
ana, Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  the  nonwhite  males 
were  relatively  better  off  in  rural  farm  areas  than 
in  urban  areas.  With  the  exception  of  Alabama  and 
North  Carolina  the  relative  position  of  nonwhite 
rural  farm  males  deteriorated  between  1950  and 
1960.  Only  in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  were  non- 
white  males  relatively  better  off  in  rural  farm  areas 
than  in  urban  areas  in  1959.  Thus  we  see  that  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960  the  income  position  of  non- 
white  males  iu  both  urban  and  rural  farm  areas 
deteriorated. 

In  all  of  the  States  considered  except  North 
Carolina  the  relative  position  of  nonwhite  females 
in  rural  farm  areas  deteriorated  between  1950  and 
1960.  In  most  of  the  States  the  deterioration  in  rela- 
tive position  was  quite  large.  In  Mississippi,  for 
example,  nonwhite  females  in  rural  farm  areas  had 
an  income  that  was  slightly  more  than  75  percent 
of  the  income  of  white  females,  whereas  in  1960  the 
median  income  was  less  than  42  percent  that  of 
white  females. 

Since  there  lias  been  a  heavy  outmigration  of 
better  educated  younger  nonwliites  from  the  South, 


it  is  important  to  look  at  these  relative  incomes  by 
age  and  level  of  education.  Unfortunately  this  in- 
formation is  not  available  by  urban  and  rural  por- 
tions of  States.  It  is  available  for  the  South  as  a 
whole  and  is  shown  in  table  13  for  both  the  South 
and  the  United  States.  In  most  educational  cate- 
gories below  high  school  education  the  relative 
position  of  nonwhites  deteriorated  in  the  South 
between  1950  and  1960  with  some  exceptions  at  the 
youngest  and  oldest  ages.  In  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try the  relative  position  of  nonwhites  in  these  age- 
by-edueation  groups  also  deteriorated,  although 
not  in  as  many  categories  as  for  the  South. 

At  the  lowest  levels  of  education  the  nonwhite 
males  were  generally  better  off,  relatively  speaking, 
in  the  South  than  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
Although  their  incomes  were  actually  lower  in  the 
South,  their  income  relative  to  the  income  of  whites 
was  more  favorable.  Among  the  better  educated 
nonwhite  males — that  is,  those  with  some  college 
education — their  position  relative  to  the  position 
of  whites  generally  improved  between  1950  and 
1960  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  nation.  This 
group,  however,  showed  relatively  better  earnings 
outside  the  South  than  in  the  South. 
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We  can  conclude  that  when  nonwhite  males 
fitted  the  stereotype  of  very  little  education  they 
were  relatively  better  off  in  the  South  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  However,  when  they  achieved 
education  beyond  high  school,  they  were  relatively 
better  off  in  other  parts  of  the  nation.  The  better 
educated  nonwhite  males  also  unproved  their  in- 
comes relative  to  whites  during  the  1950-60 
decade. 

Looking  at  nonwhite  females,  we  see  that  those 
with  an  eighth-grade  education  or  less  generally 
showed  improvement  in  their  relative  income  posi- 
tion between  1950  and  1960  and  also  tended  to  be 
relatively  better  off  in  the  South  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Among  nonwhite  feinales  with 
higher  levels  of  education— that  is,  education  at  the 
high  school  level  or  beyond— we  see  different  trends 
between  the  younger  and  older  groups.  Among  the 
younger,  better  educated  groups  the  relative  in- 
comes tended  to  improve  in  both  the  South  and  the 
nation  between  1950  and  1960.  The  older,  better 
educated  groups  tended  to  have  deteriorating  in- 
comes between  1950  and  1960  in  the  South  but  con- 
tinued'improvement  outside  the  South. 

Both  in  the  South  and  in  the  rest.of  the  country 
several  groups  of  nonwhite  females  under  45  years 
of  age  with  4  or  more  years  of  college  had  median 
earnings  in  excess  of  the  median  earnings  of  the 
-white  females  of  the  same  age  and  level  of  edu- 
cation. Thus,  among  young  Negro  males  and  females 
with  a  high  level  of  education,  we  find  improvement 
\n  their  relative  income  positions  between  1950  and 
1960;  but  only  amongJemales  do  we  find  median 
income  in  excess  of  that  of  whites. 

Fertility,  Marital  Status,  and  Dependency 
Ratios 

The  patterns  of  fertility  among  nonwhites  in  the 
South  are  too  well  known  to  take  up  space  with 
documentation.  People  in  the  southern  regions  have 


higher  rates  of  fertility  than  others  in  the  United 
States,  rural  southerners  have  higher  rates  of  fer- 
tility than  urban  southerners,  and  Negro  south- 
erners have  higher  rates  of  fertility  than  white 
southerners.  The  highest  rates  of  fertility  are 
among  rural  southern  Negroes.  These  patterns  of 
fertility  exist  with  few  exceptions  in  all  Southern 
States.  In  general,  between  1950  and  1960  white 
fertility  did  not  increase  as  much  as  nonwhite  fer- 
tility, and  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  (Florida, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee)  urban 
white  fertility  actually  declined  between  1950  and 
1960. 

With  two  exceptions  nonwhite  fertility  increased 
between  1950  and  1960  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 
These  two  receptions  are  interesting.  In  North 
Carolina  rural  nonwhite  fertility  declined  slightly 
between  1950  and  1960  although  white  fertility  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas  and  nonwhite  fertility 
in  urban  areas  increased  during  this  same  period. 
In.South  Carolina  between  1950  and  1960  there  was 
a  decline  in  fertility  rates  for  whites  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas  and  among  nonwhites  in  rural 
areas,  only  urban  nonwhites  showed  an  increase  m 
fertility  rates. 

The  differences  in  fertility  discussed  above  are 
reflected  in  changing  size  of  household.  Table  14 
shows  the  size  of  household  for  the  urban  and  rural 
portions  of  each  of  the  Southern  States  for  1950 
and  1960.  Almost  without  exception  the  average 
size  of  nonwhite  households  increased  between  1950 
and  1960.  Only  in  the  rural  farm  areas  of  .Georgia 
and  Virginia  and  in  the  urban  areas  of  North 
Carolina  and  Maryland  did  the  average  size  of  non- 
white  households  decrease  slightly  l>etween  1950 
and  1960.  By  contrast,  in  nearly  all  areas  of  these 
same  Southern  States  the  average  size  of  white 
households  declined  between  1950  and  1960.  The 
exceptions  for  whites  occurred  in  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  In  portions  of  these  States 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  average  size  of  white 
households. 


Table  14.— Sue  of  household  in  15  Southern  States,  by  color  and  residence,  1950  and  1960 


Nonwhite 


White 


State  and  residence 


1950 


H)60 


Alabama:  

Urban  

Rural  nonfarm . 

Rural  farm  

Arkansas:  

Urban  

Rural  nonfarm . 

Rural  farm  

Florida:  

Urban  

Rural  nonfarm . 

Rural  farm  

Georgia:  

Urban  

Rural  nonfarm . 

Rural  farm  


4.14 

4.21 

3.71 

3.74 

3.89 

3.40 

3.88 

4.47 

3.73 

3.52 
3.73 

5.41 

4.21 

3.95 

3.55 

3.53 

3.16 

3.5:j 

4.10 

3.52 

4.32 

4.99 

3.95 

3.66 

4.18 

3.15 

3.58 

3.80 

2.98 

3.63 

455^ 

3.44 

4.37 

5.55 

3.'*1 

4.10 

3.79 

3.65 

3.61 

3.72 

3.36 

3.98 

3,95> 

3.68 

5.23 

4.74 

4.18 

3.42 
3.27 
3J8 
3.71 
3.21 
3.00 
3.27 
3.62 

3.24 
3.56 
3.67 
2M 
2.90 
3.28 
3.44 
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Table  U.—Size  of  household  in  15  Sauthern  States,  by  color  and  residence,  1950  and  i960— Continued 


Kentucky:  

Urhati  

Rural  tioDfurm . 

Rural  farm  

liouisiana:  

Urban  

Rural  nonfarm . 

Rural  farm  

Maryland:  

Urhan  

Rural  nonfarm . 

Rural  farm  

MiKSMi^ippi:  

Urban  

Rural  nonfarm . 

Rural  farm  

Mu'^uri:  

Urban  

Rural  nonfarm . 

Rural  farm  

North  Carolina:. . 

Urban  

Rural  nonfarm . 

Rural  farm  

Oklahoma:  

Url)an  . 

Rural  nonfarm . 

Rural  form  

South  Carolina:. .. 

Urban  

Rural  nonfarm . 

Rural  farm  

Tennessee:  

Urban  

^  Rural  nonfarm.. 

Rural  farm  

Texas:  

Urban  

Rural  nonfarm . 

Rural  farm. . . 
VtrEinia:  

Urban  

Rural  nonfarm . . 
'  Rural  farm  


State  and  residence 


Non  white 


1950 


19G0 


3.44 

O  f  4 

3.:w 

(') 

3.04 

(') 

4.14 

•1  Oil 

4.0:) 

3.77 

3.77 

4.:)! 

4.82 

.5.44 

4.10 

4.U1 

3.{M) 

4.41 

A,:uy 

V) 

5.27 

4.1 1 

4.37 

3.40 

3.73 

3.41) 

AJM 

4.71 

5J<5 

3.«{4 

3.40 

(*) 

3.41 

(v 

3.04 

(') 

4.80 

4.(»:{ 

4.48 

3.85 

3.70 

4.34 

4.70 

5.78 

5.70 

3.67 

3.(» 

3.32 

3.41 

(') 

4.02 

4.a() 

4.43 

4.53 

4.50 

3.70 

3.80 

4.25 

4.76 

5.48 

5.81 

3.78 

3.80 

3.48 

3.70 

(*) 

4.07 

4.8() 

5.07 

3.40 

3.C0 

3.30 

3.51 

3.C0 

3.82 

4.10 

4.33 

4.24 

4.15 

3.80 

3.80 

4.40 

4.52 

5.08 

5.05 

White 


1050 


1900 


3.74 

3.47 

3.32 

3.10 

(') 

3.73 

(') 

3.60 

3.54 

3.40 

3.3() 

3.28 

3.00 

3.60 

4.05 

3.68 

3.40 

3.38 

3.35 

3.32 

3.(» 

3.52 

(') 

3.73 

3.64 

3.38 

3.28 

3.21 

3.55 

3.46 

4.07 

3.62 

3.20 

3.06 

(') 

2.«M) 

(') 

3.12 

(•) 

3.31 

3.70 

3.45 

3.40 

3.2:) 

3.70 

3.56 

4.32 

3.73 

3.25 

3.0:) 

3.05 

2.07 

(•) 

3.07 

3.(>0 

3.32 

3.76 

3.40 

3.45 

3.:)0 

3.80 

3.6:) 

4.31 

3.7t) 

3.70 

3.41 

3.35 

3.-20 

0) 

3.60 

4.10 

3.65 

3.40 

3.:):) 

3.:i0 

3J)2 

3.51 

3.36 

3.(» 

3.35 

3.62 

3.40 

3.:u) 

3.^3 

3.78 

3.62 

4.22 

:).66 

.n««^?VT^'  ^L?'  of  Population:  1950.  Vol.  II.  Characteristics  of  the  Population.  Tabl 

I960.  Vol.  I.  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Tabic  49, 

'  Not  available. 
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Tlie  larger  size  of  nonwbite  households  combined 
with  the  increasing  size  means  that  nonwhitc  house- 
holds would  have  to  have  a  higher  family  income 
than  white  households  in  order  to  have  a  similar 
level  of  living.  These  differentials  in  size  of  house- 
hold accentuate  even  further  the  nonwbite  poverty 
shown  in  the  discussion  of  incomes  in  the  previous 
section. 

Another  aspect  of  this  sanje  problem  is  shown  by 
looking  at  the  dependency  ratio.  The  dependency 
ratio  is  the  ratio  of  individuals  under  15  and  over 
65,  to  individuals  15  to  65  years  of  age.  All  indi- 
viduals under  15  and  over  65  are  not  dependent  nor 
are  all  individuals  between  15  and  65  in  the  labor 
force,  but  the  ratio  of  these  two  age  groups  does 
give  some  indication  of  the  load  of  support  that 


must  be  borne  by  potential  labor  force  members. 
Table  15  shows  the  dependency  ratios  for  the  urban 
and  rural  portions  of  these '  Southern  States  for 
1940, 1950,  and  1960. 

From  table  15  it  is  clear  that  nonwhites  in  gen- 
eral have  higher  dependency  ratios  than  whites, 
which  is  to  l)e  expected  given  the  larger  average 
size  of  nonwbite  households.  This  table  also  shows 
the  trends  in  dependency  ratios  for  whites  and  non- 
whites.  These  trends  are  sinnlar  for  all  of  the  South- 
ern States,  Among  whites  the  dependency  ratio 
increased  in  urban  and  rural  farm  areas  from  1940 
through  1960.  For  rural  farm  areas  the  white  de- 
pendency ratio  increased  from  1940  to  1950,  then 
declined  again  in  1960.  In  1960  the  rural  nonfarm 
area  of  each  of  the  Southern  States  had  the  highest 
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Table  Ib.^-Dependency  ratios  in  15  Southern  States,  by  color  and  residence,  1940, 1950,  and  1960 


White  Nonwhite 


Rtiral       Rural  Hural  Rural 

State  and  year  Total       Urban      uonfarm      farm        Total       Urhaii      uonfarm  farm 


Alabama: 


1940  

5G.8 

40.8 

I95()  

59.8 

48.9 

IU60  

64.5 

61.0 

Arkansas: 

1940  

57.4 

:)9.9 

1950  

50.4 

1960  

.    .  67.8 

()2.9 

Florida: 

1940   .. 

48.5 

41.0 

1950  

(H).8 

47.8 

1«HjO  

.  . .  .  t)t).8 

()5.8 

i  teorgia : 

40.:^ 

1940  

5'2.7 

1950  

  5t).8 

47.7 

19G0  

(;:).o 

(M).4 

Kcnturky : 

43.4 

1940 

  59.9 

1950  

04.2 

48.5 

I960   .... 

  70.9 

65.7 

IjOttisiatift* 

1940  

  50.7 

39.3 

1950  

  5().0 

48.1 

1960  

('>6.8 

63.5 

\f  f<i*vlAncl  * 

39.8 

1940   

  44.6 

50.3 

47.1 

19fi0   

  5:1.0 

61.8 

]Ksis8ippi :' 

  (iO.6 

39.8 

1940                    . . . . 

  59.6 

46.8 

1«HX)  

(i5.9 

61.6 

39.0 

1940 

  47.9 

1950  

54.7 

47.4 

  67.6 

6  (.8 

North  Carolina: 

4t.l 

1940  

  56.2 

1950  

  57.0 

45.7 

P.HjO  

  tiO.9 

57.3 

t  Oklahoma: 

43.4 

54.5 

.58.5 

51.1 

vm  

66.0 

64.4 

8ottth  Carolina: 

40.8 

54.1 

1950  

  57.7 

48.9 

im  

  61.4 

59.4 

TemicFHcc: 

41.2 

1940  

  55.6 

1950  

  59.2 

47.8 

  64.0 

60.1 

Texa«: 

44.0 

1940  

  51.4 

1950  

  .55.2 

51.2 

vm  

67.:i 

6().4 

Virginia: 

51.2 

37.5 

1940  

1950  

  44.9 

44.0 

wm  

  61.1 

57.4 

J^ouire:  Dfiivwl  from  Sixteenth  Ccn«H  of  the  United 
Stales:  1940.  Population.  Vol.  II.  Charaeteristics  of  the 
Papulation.  Tablr  7;  United  State.<  Cen«is  of  Population:. 

white  dependency  ratio  with  the  urban  and  rural 
fann  areas  having  similar  dependency  ratios,  the 
niral  farm  areas  generally  being  slightly  higher. 

Among  nonwhites  we  see  some  similar  patterns 
but  with  much  greater  relative  increase?.  The  white 
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(KM 

75  0 

59.3 
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99.2 

i^i  1 
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82.9 

104.9 

104.2 
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.57.8 

39.9 

54.1 
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.55.6 
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67.5 

84.9 
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84.8 

*.H).5 

50.4 

65.8 

61.8 

43.1 

57.7 

81.4 

(K).8 

70.1 

72.2 

5.5.1 

79.5 

98.7 

77.8 

98.2 

104.0 

62.2 

70.2 

47.5 
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54.6 

64.0 

7(2.9 

73.7 

.54.8 

49.7 

60.2 

73.2 
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76.8 

56.8 

64.3 

58.6 
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68.5 

73.8 

59.8 

85.0 
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103.9 

105.0 

4!).4 

56.2 

48.3 

4t.8 

55.2 

6<.).4 

56.1 

6))  .5 

5:^.3 

48.8 

61.9 

76.5 

lit  it 

71  9 

76.4 

84.2 

53.4 

65.9 

61).  1 

42.4 

52.5 

75.3 

61.5 

69.4 

82.9 

58.8-^ 

76.5 

96.5 

71 .6 

tlA  11 

H^l  ft 

ftU  *K 

1 12.4 

54.8 

59.1 

41.6 

36.8 

60.3 

(;9.5 

(i4.9 

50.8 

47.3 

70.7 

69.7 

77.7 

()5.() 

78.1 

76.7 

87.4 

lOo.o 

55.9 

6().8 

64.5 

44.5 

61.0 

81.8 

59.2 

68.5 

72.6 

52.7 

73.5 

<.)2.6 

(»:^6 

t)2.7 

8().6 

74.2 

92.3 

101.3 

57.9 

1)4.5 

.55.9 

42.6 

62.3 

74.5 

1^.4 

t)5.7 

71.1 

60.6 

81.5 

84.0 

73.1 

mi) 

89.3 

87.1 

94.3 

89.1 

54.3 

(.M).2 

72.2 

48.9 

64.7 

84.9 

61.5 

73.6 

84.5 

61.5 

90.1 

103.6 

6:i.O 

ihVZ 

95.8 

82.4 

101.4 

107.3 

.59.8 

64.7 

49.8 

39.1 

54.4 

70.6 

6(}.8 

68.9 

59.1 

50.3 

65.2 

85.3 

69.7 

MA 

82.7 

78.4 

88.7 

101.7 

.54.8 

1)0.8 

52.9 

37.8 

56.0 

74.1) 

6:).3 

61.8 

59.4 

49.6 

72.3 

86.0 

72.2 

^4.9 

79.1 

75.4 

91.6 

<.K).7 

54.5 

64.2 

.57.8 

41.0 

60.1 

75.5 

(K).2 

67.8 

61.3 

48.7 

67.1 

$:).l 

t>6.7 

1)4.6 

77.3 

70.3 

84.8 

89.3 

1950.  Vol.  II.  Chaiaeteristie:<  of  the  Popidation,  Table  15; 
United  States  Ccn.<ii.<  of  Popidation:  1960.  Vol.  I.  Char- 
aetciistirs  of  the  Population,  Table  37. 

and  nonwhite  ratios  were  relatively  similar  in  1940 
with  the  nonwhite  dependency  ratio  being  higher 
in  most  States.  By  1960  no  Southern  State  had  a 
white  dependency*  ratio  that  even  approached  the 
nonwhite  dependency  ratio  for  that  State.  Non- 
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whites  in  urban^  rural  nonfarm^  and  rural  farm 
areas  showed  large  increases  in  dependency  ratios 
from  1940  to  I960,  with  rural  farm  areas  having 
the  highest  dependency  ratios  in  practically  all 
States.  Nine  out  of  the  fifteen  Southern  States  had 
nonwhite  rural  farm  dependency  ratios  of  over  100. 
The  highest  rural  farm  white  dependency  ratio  was 
less  than  70.  This  means  that  in  rural  farm  areas 
every  100  nonwhites  of  labor  force  age  had  approxi- 
mately 100  others  not  in  the  labor  force  ages  to 
support;  whereas  among  whites  in  these  rural  farm 
areas  every  100  individuals  of  labor  force  age  had 
approximately  65  of  honlabor  force  age  to  support. 
The  combination  of  these  differential  dependency 
ratios  with  the  large  differential  in  white  and  non- 
white  rural  farm  income  indicates  the  extent  of 
poverty  among  rural  farm  Negroes. 

The  differences  in  dependency  ratios  are  not  as 
large  in  urban  and  rural  nonfann  areas  as  in  rural 
farm  areas  but  still  indicate  the  greater  economic 
burden  upon  the  Negroes  in  the  labor  force.  If 
pr^nt  trends  continue,  and  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  they  are  continuing,  the  poverty  condi- 
tion of  rural  farm  Negroes  will  get  progressively 
worse. 

An  additional  characteristic  of  Negro  families 
should  be  considered  and  this  is  whether  or  not  the 
family  has  a  male  head.  The  general  stereotype  of 
Negro  families  is  that  they  have  female  heads. 
This  is  true  for  30  to  40  percent  of  urban  Negro 
households.  The  pattern  of  female-headed  house- 
holds is  an  urban  pattern  and  is  not  present  in 
more  than  10  or  15  percent  of  rural  Negro  house- 
holds. 

The  important  question  is  the  trend  in  female- 
headed  households.  We  can  get  some  indication  of 
this  by  looking  at  marital  status  of  females  by  co- 
horts. Figure  9  shows  the  percentage  in  various 
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FlQURK  9.--Percentage  of  female  cohort*  married  with  «pou«c 
awcnt,  by  age  and  color,  with  cohort^j  identified  by  year 
iti  which  members  were  15  to  19  years  of  age. 
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FiGi'RK  IC—Peirentage  of  female  cohorts  married  with 
spouse  absent  or  divorced,  by  age  and  color,  with  cohorts 
identified  by  year  in  which  member*?  were  15  to  19  years 
of  ape. 


female  cohorts  that  are  married  with  spouse  absent. 
Each  cohort  is  identified  by  the  year  in  which  its 
members  were  15  to  19  years  of  age.  (Data  for  1965 
are  shown  for  the  cohorts  of  1950  and  1960  but  not 
for  earlier  cohorts  since  the  data  were  not  avail- 
able.) This  figure  shows  very  clearly  the  much 
higher  proportion  of  females  married  with  spouse 
absent  among  nonwhites  than  among  whit^  at  the 
national  level  and  also  shows  the  trend  toward  in- 
creasing proportions  of  females  married  with  spouse 
absent  among  nonwhites. 

In  order  to  get  a  more  equitable  comparison^ 
divorced  females  have  been  combined  with  those 
married  and  spouse  absent  and  the  results  are 
shown  in  figure  10.  Here  we  see  the  same  pattern  as 
in  figure  9.  The  data  by  cohorts  indicate  an  increas- 
ing trend  toward  higher  proportions  of  Negro 
females  divorced  or  married  with  spouse  absent^ 
which  means  increasing  proportions  of  female- 
headed  households.  These  figures  are  for  the  United 
States  totals  but  table  16  gives  comparable  data  for 
1950,  1960,  and  1965  for  the  southern  region.  The 
data  in  this  table  indicate  the  same  patterns  for 
the  South  as  for  the  rest  of  the  country— an  increas- 
ing trend  toward  female-headed  households. 

In  this  section  we  have  seen  the  higher  fertility 
of  southern  Negroes  compared  with  southern 
whites  and  the  still  higher  fertility  of  rural  Negroes 
compared  with  urban  Negroes.  The  results  of  these 
higher  fertility  rates  are  reflected  in  larger  average 
size  households  for  nonwhites.  These  higher  fer- 
tility rates  combined  with  high  rates  of  outmigra- 
tion  for  young  adults  lead  to  increasingly  high 
dependency  ratios  among  southern  Negroes,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  areas.  All  of  these  factors  indi- 
cate increasing  burdens  of  support  upon  the  head 


of  household.  We  have  also  seen  the  increasing  pro- 
portion  of  female  heads  of  Negro  households.  Since 
Negro  females  have  lower  earnings  than  Negro 
males,  we  are  left  with  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
an  increasing  burden  of  support  among  households 
that  are  increasingly  female-headed.  This  would 
indicate  a  trend  toward  a  general  worsening  of  the 
poverty  situation  among  southern  Negroes. 


Summary 

In  this  ext^mination  of  the  Negro  population  of 
the  South  we  have  seen  the  declining  proportion  of 


the  Negro  population  in  the  South  and  the  even 
more  rapid  decline  in  numbers  of  Negroes  in  the 
rural  farm  areas  of  the  South.  The  largest  numbers 
of  rural  farm  Negroes  are  in  Mississippi  and  North 
Carolina.  The  rates  of  outmigration  of  Negroes 
from  the  South  are  increasing,  although  the  total 
number  of  outmigrants  is  beginning  to  decline  be* 
cause  of  the  decreasing  number  of  Negroes  in  the 
South.  The  highest  rates  of  outmigration  are  from 
the  rural  farm  areas  of  the  South.  The  urban  areas 
of  the  South  continue  to  gain  in  Negro  population 
although  at  decreasing  rates.  This  implies  that  in- 
creasing proportions  of  Negro  migrants  from  the 
South  are  going  to  northern  urban  centers.  Negro 


Table  16. — Marital  statuR  and  presence  of  spouse,  by  age,  color,  and  sex,  for  the  Sotith.  1950,  1960,  and 

1965 

(Data  in  percent! 


Married 


Spouse  Spouae 

Year,  sex,  color,  and  age  Total  Single         present        absent        Widowed  Divorced 


1950 

Males: 
While: 

15  to  19   100.0 

20  to  24   lOOX) 

26  to  29   lOOX) 

30  to  34   100.0 

Non  white: 

15  to  19   100.0 

20  to  24   100.0 

26to29   1000 

30  to  34   100.0 

Females: 
White: 

15  to  19   100.0 

20  to  24   100.0 

26  to  29   100.0 

30  to  34   100.0 

Non  white: 

15  to  19   100.0 

20  to  24   100.0 

26  to  29   100.0 

30  to  34   100.0 


95.6 
53.1 
19.3 
10.5 

95.4 
52.5 
22.9 
13.1 


75.9 
24.7 
9.7 
7.3 

77.6 
30.0 
13.2 
8.4 


3.5 
42.6 
74.8 
83.9 

3.4 
38.4 
63.6 
72.2 


21.5 
69.5 
83.2 
82.9 

17.4 
53.8 
66.3 
70.3 


.7 
3.0 
3.7 
3.3 

1.1 
7.9 
11.4 
11.8 


1.9 
3.6 
3.3 
4.8 

4.5 
13.2 
15.2 
14.0 


.1 

.2 
.3 

.1 

.4 
.7 
1.1 


.1 
.5 
1.0 
2.1 

.3 
1.2 
2.6 
4.3 


.1 
1.2 
1.9 
2.1 


.7 
1.4 
1.8 


.5 

2.0 
2.7 
2.9 

.3 
1.8 
2.7 
3.0 


1960 

Males. 
White: 

15  to  19   100.0 

20  to  24   100.0 

26  to  29   100.0 

30  to  34   100.0 

Non  white: 

15  to  19   100.0 

20  to  24   100.0 

26  to  29   100.0 

30'to34   100.0 

Females: 
White: 

15  to  19   100.0 

20  to  24   100.0 

26  to  29   100.0 

30  to  34   100.0 

Nonwhite: 

15  to  19   100.0 

20  to  24   100.0 

26  to  29   100.0 

30  to  34   100.0 


94.9 
48.9 
16.8 
9.1 

96.2 
57.2 
26.3 
16.1 


78.6 
22.2 
7.6 
5.0 

83.9 
36.2 
15.9 
9.0 


3.9 
45.2 
77.3 
85.2 

2.5 
33.6 
59.6 
67.6 


18.1 
69.8 
84.9 
87.0 

11.6 
47.0 
HIS 
66.0 


1.2 
4.3 
3.8 
3.3 

1.2 
8.4 
12.1 
13.1 


3.0 
5.5 
4.2 
3.7 

4.0 
14.5 
17.2 
17.4 


.0 
.1 

.2 
.3 

.1 
.2 
.5 
.9 


.1 
.3 
.6 
1/i 

.2 
.8 
2.2 
4.0 


.1 

1.3 
1.9 
2.2 

.1 
.6 
1.4 

2.3 


.5 
2.1 
2.7 
3.0 

.2 
1.5 
3.1 
4.0 
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Tablk  16.— A/arifai  status  and  preseiice  of  spouse,  by  age,  color,  and  sex,  for  the  South.  1950,  I960,  and 

1965— Continued 
(Data  in  jiercentl 


Year,  w\,  color,  and  ago 


Married 


Spouse  abi^^nt 


Total 


Single 


Sjiouse 
present 


Armed 
forces 


Separated 
and  other 


im)5 

Mules: 
Wliite: 

14  to  1«  .... 

20  to  24.  ... 

25  to  29  ... 

:iO  to  34 . . 
Nonwhite: 

14  to  19  

20  to  24  

25  to  29..  .. 

:iO  to  34    . . 
Females: 
White: 

14  to  19  

•20  to  24 ... . 

25  to  29  

30  to  34  

Nonwhite: 

14  to  19  

20  to  24  ... 

25  to  29.... 

30  to  34   


Widowed  Divorced 


100.0 

95.0 

3.8 

.4 

.1 

100.0 

43.7 

52.1 

3.3 

ItXj.O 

10.9 

8:^.4 

3.5 

100.0 

5.8 

89.1 

2.7 

.2 

100.0 

99.7 

.0 

.8 

100.0 

59.2 

35.0 

5.3 

100.0 

22.0 

07.4 

9.0 

\A 

100.0 

12.1 

74.5 

0.7 

.7 

100.0 

84.3 

14.3 

.4 

.8 

100.0 

24.4 

09.3 

1.7 

2.9 

t'.i 

100.0 

0.9 

84.5 

1.2 

3,5 

100.0 

4.7 

87.9 

.8 

3.0 

.8 

100.0 

91.3 

G.0 

1.0 

1.5 

100.0 

33.1 

49.8 

3.4 

12.0 

1.6 

100.0 

10.0 

07.0 

1.0 

18.3 

1.3 

100.0 

7.9 

05.5 

•20.0 

3.4 

AS 
2.2 
•>  1 


3.2 


.1 
1.S 

2.9 
2.3 

.3 
.5 
1.0 

2.3 


Sources:  Derived  from  Uii.  Cen^u^  of  Poptdatiou:  1960. 
Vol.  I.  Clmiaeteristics  of  the  Population.  Pt.  I.  l*i>.  Sum- 
niarv,  Table  242;  Ui).  Census  of  Population;  1950.  Vol.  I. 
Chaiacteristics  of  the  Poi)ulation.  Pt.  I.  U-S.  Summary, 


Table  147.  Btuc:ui  of  the  Census:  Current  Population  Re- 
ports, Population  Charaeteristics.  Series  P-20,  No.  144. 
Mant.il  Status  and  Family  Status:  March  1905.  Tables 
1.  3. 


outniigrants  seein  less  likely  to  move  as  family 
groups  than  do  white  outniigrants. 

The  movement  of  southern  Negroes  out  of  rural 
farm  areas  into  urban  areas  is  usually  accompanied 
by  a  change  in  occupation.  While  ^significant  pro- 
portions of  rural  southern  Negroes  are  employed 
in  operative  and  craftsmen  occupations,  most  are 
employed  in  agriculture.  Increasing  proportions  of 
rural  Negro  females  arc  engaged  in  private  house- 
hold work.  Negro  females  leaving  agriculture  tend 
to  move  into  private  household  work,  while  Negro 
males  tend  to  move  into  operative  and  craftsmen 
occupations.  Projections  indicate  continuing  de- 
clines in  the  number  of  Negroes  employed  in  agri- 
culture, especially  among  younger  Negroes. 

Negroes  made  greater  occupational  gains  between 
1940  and  1950  than  between  1950  and  1960,  doubt- 
less as  a  consequence  of  World  War  II.  Negro 
females  continue  to  improve  their  occupational  dis- 
tribution more  than  do  Negro  males.  Most  of  the 
occupations  in  which  Negroes  have  shown  the  great- 
est gains  have  been  those  in  which  there  has  been  a 
significant  proportion  of  government  employment. 

A  part  of  the  more  rapid  occupational  gains  of 
Negro  females  is  doubtless  due  to  their  greater  edu- 
cational gains.  Negroes  in  the  South  are  continuing 
to  improve  their  average  level  of  education,  but  the 
outmigration  of  better  educated  Negroes  acts  to 
widen  the  gap  in  educational  level  between  Negroes 


and  whites  in  the  South.  In  southern  urban  areas 
the  improved  levels  of  education  of  younger 
Negroes  more  than  compensates  for  the  effects  of 
outmigration  of  the  better  educated,  so  that  we  can 
expect  the  educational  gap  between  Negroes  arid 
whites  to  decrease  in  these  southern  urban  areas. 
In  rural  areas  of  the  South,  however,  the  trends 
indicate  a  further  widening  of  the  educational  gap 
between  Negroes  and  whites. 

With  the  educational  gap  widening  in  rural  areas 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  relative  income 
of  nonwhites  in  rural  areas  is  deteriorating.  The 
relative  income  of  southern  nonwhites  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas  has  been  deteriorating,  but  the 
deterioration  has  been  greater  in  rural  areas.  Most 
of  the  income  differential  between  whites  and  non- 
whites  is  shown  to  be  due  to  the  occupational  dis- 
tribution of  nonwhites  rather  than  to  income  differ- 
ences within  occupations. 

Young  Negroes  with  some  college  education  have 
been  improving  their  relative  income  position,  and 
among  young  Negro  females  with  some  college, 
many  groups  have  higher  median  incomes  than 
corresponding  white  females. 

Combined  with  unusually  low  incomes,  southern 
rural  Negroes  have  unusually  high  fertility  rates. 
These  higher  fertility  rates  are  reflected  in  higher 
average  sizes  of  family,  which  even  further  reduces 
the  per  capita  income  among  nonwhites. 
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A  matriarchal  family  is  one  of  the  usual  stere- 
otyped views  of  Negroes.  In  reality  about  30  per- 
cent of  urban  Negro  households  have  a  female  head, 
and  the  trends  indicate  that  the  percentage  will  in- 
crease. Female-headed  households  are  largely  an 
urban  phenomenon  among  both  Negroes  and  whites 
but  are  far  more  prevalent  among  Negroes.  Young 
Negro  females  in  rapidly  increasing  proportions  are 
classified  as  divorced  or  married  with  spouse  absent, 
even  when  those  al)sent  in  militaiy  scr^'ice  arc  ex- 
cluded from  consideration. 

The  dependency  ratio  is  the  ratio  of  individuals 
under  15  and  over  65  to  individuals  between  15  and 
65,  and  gives  some  indication  of  the  number  that 
must  be  supported  by  each  potential  member  of  the 
labor  force.  The  dependency  ratio  of  Negroes  has 
been  increasing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  whites 
since  1940  and  the  increase  has  been  especially 
rapid  in  rural  farm  areas.  In  the  rural  farm  areas 
of  most  Southern  States  the  dependency  ratio  is 
over  100  for  Negroes,  but  is  only  about  65  for 


whites.  The  differences  are  in  the  same  direction  in 
urban  and  rural  nonfarm  areas  but  not  as  great. 
These  dependency  ratios  of  Negroes  arc  the  conse- 
quence of  higher  birth  rates  and  of  the  heavy  out- 
migratiou  of  young  adults  who  generally  do  not 
move  with  family  groups.  The  dependency  ratio.** 
will  doubtless  continue  to  increase. 

These  dependency  ratios  indicate  the  higher 
burden  of  support  that  nmst  be  carried  by  the 
Negro  members  of  the  labor  force.  This  increasingly 
high  burden  of  support  is  combined  in  urban  areas 
with  increasing  proportions  of  families  with  female 
heads  and  in  rural  areas  with  an  increasing  gap  in 
education  between  whites  and  nonwhites.  In  both 
urban  and  rural  areas  the  increasing  dependency 
ratios  arc  combined  with  incieasing  deterioration 
of  nonwhite  income  relative  to  white  income.  Given 
the  present  trends,  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  of 
the  South  the  outlook  is  for  little  if  any  improve- 
ment in  the  poverty  level  of  Negroes. 
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Chapter  3 


Rural  Poverty:  The  Special  Case  of  the  Aged 

JuANiTA  M.  Kreps,  associate  professor  of  economics,  Duke  University 


Introduction 

In  the  flood  of  facts  loosened  in  the  course  of  the 
poverty  program,  certain  characteristics— occupa- 
tion, age,  sex,  education,  regional  location,  color — 
are  related  to  income  in  an  effort  to  isolate  the 
influence  of  a  given  factor  on  economic  status.^ 
After  analyzing  the  extent  to  which  low  incomes  are 
associated  with  each  of  these  characteristics,  how- 
ever, Smolensky  has  concluded  that  these  socio- 
economic factors  are  not  necessarily  at  the  core  of 
poverty  (J J,  pp.  50-51): 

Aging  is  not  a  cause  of  poverty,  nor  is  being  non-white 
a  cause  of  poverty,  nor  is  living  in  the  south  a  cause  of 
poverty.  .  .  .  There  is  some  unidentified  agent  which  can 
produce  poverty.  Whether  the  carrier  of  this  agent  will  in 
fact  be  poor  is  highly  dependent  upon  whether  he  also  pos- 
sesses one  or  more  of  the  poverty-linked  characteristics. 

A  second  point  ...  is  that  they  are  clearly  interrelated. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the .  poor  have  more  than  one 
debilitating  socio-economic  characteristic.  Southern,  non- 
white  and  farm  operator  are  poverty-linked  characteristics 
often  foimd  together.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  aged  poor 
have  some  other  poverty-linked  characteristic.  .  .  . 

The  poverty-related  factors  of  old  age  and  rural 
residence  merit  special  attention.  Among  persons 
living  alone  or  with.nonrelatives,  the  1965  median 
income  for  those  under  65  was  almost  2%  times  the 
median  for  persons  aged  65  and  over;  for  families 
with  younger  heads,  the  median  was  more  than 
twice  as  high  as  that  for  older  families.  Within  this 
lower  income  group,  the  rural  elderiy  in  turn  have 
less  money  income  per  person  or  family  than  the 
aged  living  in  urban  areas.  The  double  handicap  of 
being  both  aged  and  of  rural  residence  is  further  ac- 
centuated by  the  lower  educational  level  of  the 
elderly,  and  the  particularly  low  educational  attain- 
ment of  the  rural  aged. 

The  discussion  immediately  following  describes 
the  economic  position  of  the  rural  aged,  providing 
wherever  possible  comparative  data  for  the  urban 
aged  as  well  as  the  rural  younger  population.  Income 
levels,  asset  ownership,  and  consumption  patterns 
are  presented,  insofar  as  data  permit.  The  discussion 
then  turns  to  the  causes  of  the  relatively  poorer 
position  of  the  rural  aged,  noting  particularly  the 
overall  shifts  in  occupational  and  the  relation  be- 


*  Material  in  this  article  draws  on  two  earlier  papers  (ff. 
7).  (Italic  numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  references  listed 
at  the  end  of  this  paper.) 


tween  low  earnings  during  worklife  and  low  retire- 
ment benefits.  In  conclusion,  questions  are  raised 
regarding  the  implications  of  these  and  other  long- 
run  trends  for  the  future  status  of  the  aged,  and 
especially  for  the  rural  aged. 


Current  Economic  Position 

The  long-run  decline  in  labor-force  activity  of 
older  men,  causing  many  incomes  to  drop  sharply 
for  an  increasing  proportion  of  males  at  or  near  age 
65,  has  in  the  past  two  decades  been  offset  to  some 
extent  by  an  expansion  in  retirement  benefits.  Nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  nation's  19  million  older  people  have 
retirement  protection  of  some  sort^-85  percent  are 
eligible  for  social  security  and  another  5  percent  for 
civil  service  or  railroad  retirement  benefits.  About 
15  percent  of  the  aged  draw  private  pensions.  Of 
those  persons  reaching  age  65  in  1965,  97  percent 
were  covered  by  a  public  retirement  program  (1, 
pp.  3-^). 

The  amount  of  the  benefit,  however,  is  frequently 
far  too  low  to  raise  the  income  above  the  poverty 
level;  almost  a  third  of  the  present  aged  are  classi- 
fied as  poor.  Another  10  percent,  who  would  have 
been  poor  if  they  had  relied  on  their  own  incomes, 
shared  homes  with  relatives  who  were  above  the 
poverty  line  (10,  pp.  22-37). 

Money  Incomes  of  the  Aged 

In  1965  the  median  income  for  families  headed  by 
persons  aged  65  and  over  was  13,460,  or  47  percent 
of  the  median  of  $7,352  for  families  headed  by  per- 
sons aged  14  to  64.  For  aged  unrelated  individuals 
the  median  was  $1,348,  which  waS  only  40  percent 
of  the  median  ($3,320)  for  younger  single,  persons. 
Of  the  families  with  aged  head,  43  percent  had 
money  incomes  below  $3,000  ;  of  the  aged  individuals 
living  alone  or  with  nonrelatives,  58  percent  had  in- 
comes below  $1,500.  The  correspondmg  proportions 
of  younger  families  and  single  persons  were  12 
percent  and  27  percent  (table  1).  Moreover,  it  is 
clear  that  although  the  incomes  of  the  elderly  have 
risen  during  this  decade,  the  increases  have  been 
smaller  than  those  accruing  to  the  younger  popula- 
tion. The  relative  income  position  of  the  aged  has 
therefore  worsened,  particularly  since  1962.  Recent 
trends  are  summarized  in  table  2. 
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Table  1. — Distribution  o)  jatnilies  and  unrelated  indiinduals  by  money  income  in  1965  * 


Families 


Unrelated  individuals 


Distribution ' 


Cumulative ' 


Distribution  * 


Cumulative  * 


Item 


Heads 
14  to  64 
years 

Heads 
65  years 
and 
older 

Heads 
14  to  64 
years 

Heads 
65  years 
and 
older 

14  to  64 

years 

65  years 
and 
older 

14  to  64 

years 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

41,384 

6,895 

7,452 

4,680 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

65  years 
and 
older 


All  income  groups. 

Under  $1,000  

$1,000-11,499  

$1,500-$1,999  

$2,000-$2,499  

$2,500-$2,999  

$3,000-$3,499  

$3,500-13,999  

$4,000-$4,999  

$6,000-$5,999  

$6,000-$6,999  

$7,000-$7,999  

$8,000-$8,999  

$9,000-$9,999  

$10,000-$14,999  

$15,000-$24,999  

$25,000  and  over  

Median  mcome  


100.0 
2.7 
1.9 
2.1 
2.6 
2.8 
3.4 
3.3 
7.9 
9.7 
9.9 
10.5 
8.8 
7.0 
19.1 
66 
1.5 
Dollars 

7,352 


100.0 
4.7 
8.0 
10.7 
9.6 
9.7 
7.9 
6.8 
9.2 
7.3 
5.6 
4.8 
3.6 
2.4 
6.0 
2.7 
1.0 
Dollars 
3,460 


100.0 


100.0 


Dollars  ' 
3,320 


Dollars 
1,348 


Percent 


2.7 

4.7 

18.1 

32.1 

18.1 

32.2 

4.6 

12.7 

8.7 

'25.6 

26^ 

57.9 

6.7 

2:}.4 

6.8 

13.8 

33.6 

71.8 

9.3 

33.0 

7.:} 

8.9 

40.9 

80.7 

12.1 

42.7 

5.2 

3.8 

46.1 

84^ 

15.5 

50.6 

6.1 

3.2 

52.2 

87.7 

18.8 

57.4 

5.1 

2.8 

57;i 

90.5 

26.7 

66.6 

10.9 

3.3 

68.2 

93.8 

36.4 

73.9 

10.2 

1^ 

78.4 

95.6 

46.3 

79.5 

7.1 

1.4 

85.5 

97.0 

56.9 

84.3 

4^ 

l.t 

90.3 

98.1 

65.7 

87.9 

3.2 

0.5 

93^ 

98.6 

72.7 

90.3 

1.8 

0.4 

95^ 

99.0 

91.9 

96.3 

3.5 

0.4 

98^ 

99.4 

98.5 

99.0 

t.O 

0.5 

99.8 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

„  0.2 

O.t 

too.o 

lOO.O 

Source:  Administration  on  Aging,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare;  data  from  Current  Population 
Survey^  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

^By  age  groups  (14  to  04  and  65  and  older).  Data  are 
estimates  derived  from  the  March  1966  survey  of  a  national 
probability  sample  of  households;  they  are  subject  both 


to  sampling  variability  and  to  errors  in  response  and  non- 
reporting. 

^Distribution  may  not  add  to  100  percent  because  of 
rounding. 

'Largest  intervals  in  distribution  adjusted  to  cumulate 
to  100  percent  where  necessary. 


Table  2. — Median  incomes  of  families  and  unrelated  individuah,  1960-^5 


Item 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Families: 

Head  14  to  64  years: 

$7,352 

$5,905 

$6,099 

$6,336 

$6,644 

$6,981 

Percent  increase  from  year  before . . 

3.3 

3.9 

4.9 

5.1 

5.3 

Head  65  and  older: 

$2,897 

$3,026 

$3,204 

$3,352 

$3,376 

$3,460 

Percent  increase  from  year  before . . 

4.4 

5.9 

4.6 

0.7 

2.5 

49.1 

49.6 

50.6 

50.4 

48.4 

47.1 

Unrelated  individuals: 

14  to  64  years: 

$3,320 

$2,571 

$2,589 

$2,644 

$2,881 

$3,094 

Percent  increase  from  year  before . . 

0.7 

2.1 

9.0 

7.4 

7.3 

65  years  and  older: 

$1,348 

$1,053 

$1,106 

$1,-248 

$1,277 

$1,297 

Percent  increase  from  year  before . . 

5.0 

12.8 

2.3 

1.6 

3.9 

41X) 

42.7 

47.2 

44.3 

41.9 

40^ 

Source:  Herman  B.  Brotman.  'Income 

of  Families 

and  Unrelated  Individuals 

1965," 

Administration 

on  Aging, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Oct.  26,  1966. 


When  money  income  is  used  as  the  index,  the 
elderly  are  heavily  overrepresented  in  the  ranks  of 
the  poor.  The  1960  Census  of  Population  revealed 
that  21  percent  of  all  families  had  less  than  $3^000 


per  year.  But  among  the  aged  the  proportion  was 
much  higher^  and  among  the  rural  aged  (farm  and 
nonfarm)  almost  two  out  of  three  families  received 
money  incomes  of  less  than  $3^000  (table  3). 
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Table  3. — Percent  of  families  with  incomes  of  S3fl00  or  less,  by  age  and  place  of  residence,  1959 


Age  of  family  head  Urban  Kunil  nonfarm  Farm 


Under  25  years  of  age   21>  30  57 

25  to  64  years  of  age   12  22  43 

65  years  of  age  or  older   41  64  64 


Soiirw!  Puvtrty  in  Huud  Areas,  UJS.  Dept.  Agr..  Agr.  Econ.  Rpt.  No.  63.  1964  (ttible  10). 


Falui!ie:^  headed  by  young  and  old  persons  arc 
much  more  likely  to  fall  in  the  poverty  group, 
whether  they  are  rural  or  urban.  Within  eaeh  place- 
of-residence  grouping,  families  in  the  middle  age 
span,  being  of  pnme  working  age,  enjoy  the  highest 
incomes.  Young  families  are  less  well  off^^but  even 
they  are  ])Oor  much  less  frequently  than  the  aged. 
Holding  age  group  constant,  the  income  varies  by 
))lace  of  residence,  with  the  urban  resident  being 
much  less  poverty-prone  than  either  of  the  rural 
groups.  Tiie  rural  nonfarm  and  rural  farm  elderly 
thus  have  poverty-level  money  incomes  much  more 
frequently  than  either  the  aged  who  live  in  urban 


areas,  or  the  young  or  middle-aged  families  who  live 
in  rural  connnunities. 

The  Poverty  Sector  of  the  Aged  Population 

Recognizing  the  shortconiings  of  a  poverty  index 
based  on  money  income  alonej*A'arious  attempts  havo 
been  made  to  take  accotmt  of  family  size  and  com- 
position, place  of  residence,  and  other  relevant 
factors.  Mollie  ()rsbansky*s  "low-income  level"  and 
••poverty  level"  income:-  now  widely  used,  permit  a 
regrouping  of  the  poof  by  age,  household  status, 
farm, and  nonfarm  residence,  and  color.  E^thnating 
living  costs  under  different  cirjcumstances.  Miss 


Table  4. — Poverty  and  low  income  levels  for  tmrelated  individuals  and  2-memher  families^  1965 


Ia}W  income  level 


Poverty  level 


Item 


Under  65       <)5  .ind  older       Under  <>5       65  and  older 


Unrelated  individual: 

Nonfarm   $1,056  $1,805  $1,615  $1,506 

Male   2,040  1,8:35  l,<V85         *  1,515 

Female   1,880  1,700  1,500  1,495 

Farm   \,m  l,-2(»5  1,140  1,055 

Male   \,42o  1,285  1,180  1,060 

Female   1   1 5  I  ,'255  1 ,01)0  1 ,045 

2-member  family: 

Nonfarm   2,810  2,545  2,100  l,8?H) 

Male  head   2,835  2,550  2,110  1,805 

Female  head   2,665  2,500  2,025  1,880 

Farm                                                            ...  I,*.>80  1,78.5  1,475  1,325 

Male  head   1 ,1>85  1 ,7^5  1 ,480  1 ,325 

Female  head   1 ,8(K)  1 ,700  1 ,4 10  1 ,325 


•Source:  Mollie  Orshansky.  "Counting  the  Poor:  Another  nlwve  form  in  Hcriii.nn  P.  Brotman.  "Counting  the  Age«l 
I^k  at  tlic  Poverty  Profile.**  Social  Security  Bul^  Janii:ir>'  Poor.  1965."  Aduiini}*t ration  on  Aging.  Department  of 
1965,  pp.  3-29.  and  .Mibitcqtient  articles;  mimmarizcd  in      Hraltlt.  ^I«hl<^'ttion.  ami  Welfare.  Febniary  1967. 


Oniliansky  defines  poverty  and  low  income  levels  for_ 
selected  family  categories  as  indicated  in  table  4. 

On  the  basis  of  these  income  criteria,  comparisons 
may  be  drawn  showing  the  proportions  of  the  yoimg 
and  the  elderly  who  arc  in  the  low  income  and  pov- 
erty sectors  (table  5) . 

In  sunmiary,  about  7.4  million,  or  42  percent  of 
the  17.6  million  noninstitutionalizcd  aged,  were  liv- 
ing on  low  incomes.  Almost  5.3  million,  or  30  percent 
of  the  aged  not  living  in  institutions,  had  inroinos 
below  the  poverty  level.  These  pro|H)rtions  were  ap- 
proximately double  the  percentages  of  the  popuhi- 
tion  under  age  65.  By  these  criteria,  the  aged 
constitute  9  percent  of  the  total  noninstitMtional 


population,  hut  16  percent  of  all  the  poor.  Among 
unrelated  persons,  who  are  particularly  susco  Aible 
U)  |n>\erty,  the  aged  account  for  39  percent  of  the 
total  but  5d  percent  of  the  poor  (JO,  p.  5). 

Within  the  aged  sector  of  the  population,  place-of- 
residence  comparisons  may  be  drawn,  using  the  data 
from  the  Social  Security  Administration's  1963  Su»*- 
vey  of  the  Aged  (table  6).  Metropolitan  couples  had 
incomes  that  were  40  to  45  ])erccnt  higher  than  the 
iionmetropolitan  couples.  Comparisons  of  median 
incomes  for  the  nonniarried  aged  in  the  three  locali- 
ties revealed  smaller  absolute  but  in  some  instances 
even  larger  relative  differences. 
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Table  5.— Percentages  of  unrelated  individuals  and 
members  of  families  below  low  income  levels,  6; 
age  groups 


Unrelated 

Meml>ers 

Income  level  and 

Total 

individ- 

of 

age  group 

uals 

families 

Total,  all  agCH  . . . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Below  low  income 

24.7 

23.2 

Xcar  poor . . . 

'.0 

0.7 

7.7 

Poor  

17.1 

S0.8 

15.5 

Under  05  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
22.5 

Belo>v  low  income 

22  \) 

:w.7 

Xear  jwor. . 

7.2 

5.0 

7.3 

Poor  

15.8 

28.7 

15.2 

05  and  older  

l(N).0 

100.0 

100.0 

Below  low  income. 

41.0 

(K>.0 

S2.0 

12.0 

0.4 

12.0 

Poor  

20.0 

•>0.(» 

Souicc:  Mollio  Or^hausky.  "Counting  the  Poor:  .-Xnother 
Look  at  the  Poverty  Profile."  Snciitl  Security  But.,  Januar.\' 
1965.  pp.  3-29.  and  .subsequent  articles;  .<ummnrized  in 
above  form  in  Herman  B.  Brotman.  "Counting  the  .\gcd 
Poor.  1965,"  .Administration  on  Aging,  Department  of 
Health,.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Februar>'  1967. 


Other  characteristics  of  the  metropolitan  and  non- 
uictropolitan  aged  are  available  from  the  1963  Pur- 
vey of  the  Aged.  Among  married  couples,  the  family 
head  outside  metropolitan  areas  is  somewhat  older; 
40  percent  arc  aged  73  and  over,  as  ompared  with 
37  percent  in  the  central  cities  and  38  percent  in  the 
5?uburbs.  Nomuarried  women  outside  metropolitan 
areas  are  also  more  often  above  age  72,  but  single 
)ncn  in  the  suburbs  are  older  than  those  in  either  the 
central  cities  or  in  the  rural  areas.  For  both  couples 
and  single  persons,  homeownership  is  most  frequent 
among  those  in  suburbs  and  outside  metropolitan 
areas.  But  unmarried  persons  own  homes  only  about 
half  as  often  as  couples,  regardless  of  the  place  of 
residence.  The  proportion  of  the  aged  owning  their 
homes  ranges  from  82  percent  of  the  couples  in 
.suburbs  to  26  percent  of  the  single  men  living  in 
central  cities. 

Other  than  their  homes,  older  persons  own  few 
assets.  The  median  value  is  highest  for  the  suburban 
elderly  couples,  and  drops  to  almost  $500  for  the 
po'^rcst  groups — nonniarried  men  and  women  living 
outside  metropolitan  areas.  About  half  the  couples 


Table  6. — Median  money  income  of  aged  units  by  residence^  1962 


Metro|X)litan 

  Outside 

Total               Central              Suburbs  metropolitan 

Family  unit                                  U.  S.                 cities  areas 

Couple   $2,875  $3,420  $3,350  $2,365 

Nonmarried  men...   1,365  1,440  1,695  1,135 

Nonmarried  women  .  1,015  1,165  1,090  910 

Source:  Data  made  available  by  tlie  Social  Security  .-Vdministration. 

Table  7. — Asset  ownership  of  couples  and  nonmarried  persons  ageu  65  and  over,  by  resident'^  '962 

Couples  Nonmarried  Men  Nonmarried  Women 

Metropolitan              .  Metropolitan              . ,  Metropolitan  . , 
areas  Outside  Q,re&»  Outside  pr^osi  Outside 
  Metro-    Metro-   Metro- 
Central     Suburbs  politan  Central     Suburbs  politan  Centra.     'Suburbs  politan 
Asset  value            cities                     areas  cities  areas  cities  areas 


Median  amount: 
Total  other  than 

owned  home   ..  $3,005       $3,300       $2,405         $575       $1,666         $525         $560         $800  $520 

Liquid.....   1,980        1,665          565          330         1,120            60          3<K)          495  170 

Percent  having  Pet.          Pet.          Pet.          Pet.          Pet.          Pet.          Pet.          Pet.  Pet. 
liquid  assets  of 

less  than  1500.  ..  34            34            40            5:i            41            01            52            50  58 


Source:  Data  made  available  by  the  Social  Security  .•Vdministration. 


and  60  percent  of  the  nonmarried  persons  living 
outside  metropolitan  areas  had  liquid  assets  valued 
at  less  tlian  $500.  (Sec  table  7.) 

In  summary,  about  30  percent  of  the  noninstitu- 
tionalized  aged  can  be  classified  as  poor,  using  the 
1101  c  refined  index  of  poverty  that  takes  into  account 
family  size,  place  of  residence,  and  other  variables 


determining  need.  About  42  percent  are  living  on 
low  incomes.  Classifying  the  elderly  by  place  of 
residence  reveals  that  those  in  metropolitan  areas 
have  much  higher  money  incomes  than  those  living 
outside  metropolitan  areas,  and  that  liquid  asset 
holdings  are  larger  for  metropolitan  couples  and 
single  persons,  particularly  those  in  the  suburbs 
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than  for  older  families  and  individuals  outside  These  measures  provide  a  basis  for  comparing  the 

metropolitan  areas.  Homeownership  represents  the  economic  status?  of  the  rural  and  urban  households 

major  asset  of  t!ie  elderly;  about  four  out  of  five  headed  by  employed  males,  and  throw  some  light  on 

elderly  couples  in  suburbs  and  nonmetropolitan  the  status  of  older  persons  within  the  two  groups, 

areas,  and  three  out  of  five  in  central  cities,  own  Among  hous^eholds  headed  by  males  aged  55  and 

their  homes.  Among  noi  luarricd  persons  the  pro-  over,  the  pro|X)rtion  having  all  the  first  four  items 

portions  owning  homes  range  from  one-half  down  as  compared  with  all  households  in  the  sample  is  as 

to  one-fourth.  Data  do  not  permit  any  general  follows: 

conclusions  regarding  the  median  value  of  the  homes  Pcrcvnt «/  hoim  huhls.  by  oge 

owned,  or  their  adequacy  in  terms  of  the  particular  ^Ihead 

housing  needs  of  older  persons.  '"^^'^ '  ^ ^f^"* 

Total   69  66 

Vihixu    73  70 

Other  Indexes  of  Levels  of  Living  Hmal  nonfatin    60  58 

Rutal  farm    44  46 

In  addition  to  the  Social  Security  Administration's  \  jji^rher  proportion  of  households  headed  by 

poverty  mdcx,  one  may  rely  on  certam  other  meas-  ,„aU.i:  aged  35  to  54  had  each  item  than  was  the 

urcs  to  mdicate  the  extent  to  which  particular  f^,.  households  headed  by  cither  ycunger  or 

groups  approximate  given  levels  of  living.  Housing  older  men.  On  the  basis  of  other  census  reports,  the 

conditions  often  form  such  a  enterion,  substandard  author  concluded  that  in  1960  about  three-fourths  of 

housing  denoting  a  low  level  of  living  in  general.  ^  nonfarm  households  headed  by  men  aged  60 

More  s|)ecific  criteria  have  been  used  by  Cowhig  ^^er  were  in  houses  in  sound  condition  with  all 

(2)  to  provide  rural-urban  comparisons  of  house-  plumbing  facilities.  Bv  contrast,  less  than  half  the 

hold  living  levels;  (1)  availability  of  an  automo-  oi^er  farm  families  were  similarly  housed, 

bile,  (21  availability  of  a  telephone,  (3)  hot  and  cold  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  four  measures  of 

water  piped  inside  the  home,  (4)  dwelling  units  in  levels  of  living  in  the  Cowhig  study  rank  only  those 

sound  condition,  (5)  a  smnmary  measure  based  on  urban  and  rural  households  which  are  headed  by 

the  proportion  of  households  having  items  1  through  employed  males,  with  the  older  group  starting  at  age 

4,  and  (6)  housing  units  with  1.01  or  more  persons  55.  The  decline  in  level  of  living,  as  measured  by 

per  room.  median  income,  is  quite  pronounced  for  both  rural 

Summarizing  the  findings  for  all  age  groups,  and  urban  men  after  age  65  even  when  they  con- 
Cowhig  (2)  finds  only  minor  differences  between  tinue  working,  largely  because  work  after  age  65  is 
rural  and  urban  households  in  their  ownership  of  likely  to  be  part-time.  For  men  who  retire  alto- 
automobiles  and  in  the  proportion  of  homes  with  gcther,  the  drop  in  income  is  of  course  mi'ch  more 
more  than  one  person  per  room.  On  the  basis  of  severe. 

the  other  indexes,  however,  urban  famines  fared  further  indicator  of  the  comparative  eco- 

better,  with  particularly  marked  differences  appear-  ^f^tus  of  the  rural  aged  is  provided  by  the 

ins  in  the  proportion  of  families  having  hot  piped  .J"?**"^ 

.  *    •   -1  *il      --ri          J  *u           *•     1  th^  fiv<^  sel  ected  dur^ib  es  (te  evision  set,  freezer, 

water  inside  the  res  dence,  and  the  proportion  hav-  conditioner,  washer,  and  drver)  were  owned  by 

ing  homes  in  sound  condition.  The  proportion  0  i^,.,  timn  1  percent  of  all  rural  and  urban  older  fami- 

homcs  reporting  all  of  the  first  four  items  ranged  lie^.  ()f  the  families  headed  by  persons  aged  64  and 

f roni  73  percent  in  urban  to  44  percent  in  rural  farm  under,  about  2  percent  owned*  all  five  durables.  The 

residences.-  proportions  of  families  with  none  of  these  appliances 

  were  as  follows:  Older  rural  families,  8.4  percent; 

Data  for  Cowhig's  .Miuly  were  derived  from  the  l-in-l.OOO  o'tl^*"*  "J'ban  families,  4.9  percent;  all  younger  fami- 

sainple  of  tabulations  from  the  1960  Census  of  Population  lies,  3.4  percent  (table  8).^ 

and  Housing,  and  thus  refer  to  the  36  million  households   ;  

headed  by  males  employed  in  tlie  civilian  hibor  force.  As  •  Note  that  the  proportion  of  urban  ohier  familie*  having 
the  author  notes,  limiting  his  analysis  to  the  group  of  house*  none  of  tlte.se  durables  is  about  two-thirds  that  of  rural  older 
holds,  while  providing  comparabdity.  results  in  a  more  fannlie>.  and  that  the  proportion  of  all  younger  familie.*^ 
favorable  picture  than  wouhl  lesult  if  data  on  unrelated  having  none  of  the  appliances  is  about  one-half  the  pro- 
individuals  and  househo*  is  headed  by  women  wore  included.  poition  of  all  older  families  who  lack  all  tho  appliances. 

Table  8. — Ownership  of  durables,  by  age  of  head  of  household  and  place  of  residence^  1960 

05  and  over  64  and  under  ^ 

--  —   A 1 1 

Item                              Total        Rural       Urban       Total  Rural        Urban  families 


Percent  of  families  with  all  appliances  ' 
Percent  of  families  with  no  applianc<;s 


0.82 
0.1) 


O.tw 
8 


4.08 


\M7 
H  40 


4.84 


2.0S) 


1.82 
:i77 


Source:  Calculated  from  the  1960  census  dal?'. 

*  .appliances  include  TV.  freezer,  air  conditioner,  washer,  and  dryer.. 
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Consumption  Patterns 

Con2^ulncr  expenditure  data  for  urban,  rural  non- 
farm,  and  farm  families  permit  some  general  com- 
))arisons  of  the  expenditure  patterns,  savings,  and 
income  levels  of  the  different  groups.  Table  9  sum- 
marizes the  income  and  expenditure  data  for  all 
urban,  mral  nonfarm,  and  fann  families,  and  for 
familie^  headed  by  persons  65  to  74  and  75  and 
over,  by  place  of  residence.  There  are  marked  dif- 
ferences between  the  average  money  incomes  of  the 
rural  nonfarm  aged  (12,846  for  families  headed  by 
65-  to  74-year-olds  and  $2,003  for  families  with 
head  aged  75  and  oven,  the  incomes  of  the  urban 
aged  ($3,903  for  the  65  to  74  age  group  and  $3,013 
for  the  75-and-over  age  group),  and  those  of  the 
farm  aged  ($3,390  for  the  65  to  74  age  group  and 
$2,455  for  the  75-and-over  age  group).  Average  in- 
come of  all  families  in  the  three  areas  varied  also, 
the  urban  family  receiving  an  average  income  of 
$5,829,  or  about  one-third  again  as  much  as  tlie 
farm  fannly  ($4,424)  and  about  one-fourth  again  as 
much  as  the  rural  nonfarm  family  ($4,700).  The 
average  number  of  full-time  earners  is  less  favorable 
for  the  tural  nonfami  elderly,  and  the  educational 
level  of  the  very  old  rural  family  head  is  lower. 
Home  and  automobile  ownership  are  much  more  fre- 
quent among  the  rural  nonfarm  and  farm  families, 
both  young  and  old. 

Analysis  of  expenditures  for  current  consumption 
by  the  elderly  in  the  different  areas  reveals  first  the 
overriding  factor  of  the  difference  in  totals.  The 
older  urban  family  spent  over  $1,0(X)  more  per  year 
on  current  consumption  than  the  rural  nonfarm 
family ;  the  urban  family  with  head  aged  65  to  74 
spent  about  $900  more,  and  the  very  old  urban  fam- 
ily over  $1,000  more  than  the  older  rural  nonftmi 
family.  Some  offset  is  afforded  by  the  higher  propor- 
tion of  home  and  automobile  ownership  among  the 
rural  nonfarm.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
housing  costs  comprise  almost  one-third  of  the  older 
rural  nonfarm  family's  total  consumption  expendi- 
ture, and  that  the  ownership  of  an  automobile  means 
that  the  rural  nonfarm  elderly  are  spending  a  larger 
percentage  of  their  income  for  transportation  than 
the  urban  aged. 

A  recent  'study  of  urban  and  rural  differences  in 
consumption  patterns  of  older  people  concluded  that 
in  ea'jh  place  of  residence  the  aged  differ  from  the 
young  in  their  income,  expenditure,  and  savings  pat- 
terns. But  residential  differences  also  are  evident 
(5,  p.  345) : 

.  .  .  Bpl•all^p  older  nnits  in  niral  farm  places  exjiericncc 
romparatively  Ic&s  rediirtion  in  their  income,  and  becausp 
the  styip  of  life  characterizing  niral  farm  units  of  all  a^jes 
is  more  homogeneous,  there  result?  a  somewhat  lesser  devia- 
tion in  the  consumer  behavior  of  the  agpd  compared  with 
other  age  groups  in  rural  farm  places,  as  contrasted  to  urban 
and  rural  nonfarm  areas. 

For  any  very  low  income  group,  the  amount  of  dis- 
cretionary income  is  of  cours'*  extremely  small;  ex- 
penditures of  necessity  are  concentrated  heavily  on 
basic  needs.  For  example,  the  oldest  rural  nonfarm 


families,  whose  incomes  were  the  lowest  of  any 
elderly  group,  spent  almost  two-thirds  of  their  total 
budget  on  food  and  shelter. 


Economic  Trends  and  the  Rural  Aged 

Differences  in  the  levels  of  living  of  the  rural  as 
compared  with  the  urban  population  are  many- 
faceted,  and  the  special  case  of  the  mral  aged  can 
be  explained  only  within  the  context  of  overall  eco- 
nomic trends.  Of  particular  import  are  the  changes 
in  farm  output  per  man-hour  and  the  related  decline 
in  the  significance  of  agriculture  as  a  source  of  em- 
ployment. Paralleling  these  developments,  there 
liavc  been  important  shifts  in  the  composition  of 
employment  in  rural  areas,  with  consequent  impact 
on  tlie  rural  population's  incomes  and  consumption 
patterns  (3). 

Shifts  in  Occupational  Structure 

A  long-run  view  of  agricultural  and  nonagri- 
cultural  employment  reveals  a  very  slow  growth  of 
farmworkers  during  the  second  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. By  contrast,  the  nonagricultural  labor  force 
increased  sixfold  between  1860  and  1910.  In  the 
1910-63  period,  agricultural  employment  declined, 
the  rate  of  decline  being  more  rapid  in  recent 
years,  wiiile  nonagricultural  employment  rose  to 
about  two  and  one-half  times  its  1910  level  (3,  p. 
79).  Between  1960  and  1963  agricultural  employ- 
ment fell  13¥2  percent,  and  an  annual  decline  of  2 
to  3  percent  is  expected  during  the  next  few  years. 
By  1975,  less  than  1  out  of  ^  American  workers 
will  be  farmers,  as  compared  with  the  1963  ratio 
of  1  in  15.^ 

The  accelerated  decline  in  fann  employment  is 
but  one  aspect  of  economy-wide  changes  in  labor 
force  composition  made  possible  (and  necessary) 
primarily  by  postwar  improvements  in  technology. 
In  broader  terms,  the  postwar  years  have  seen  a 
much  faster  rise  in  employment  in  the  service-pro- 
ducing than  in  the  goods-producing  industries.  Em- 
ployment by  occupational  group  has  shifted  heavily 
in  the  direction  of  service  workers,  clerical  and 
kmdred  workers,  and  professional,  technical,  and 
kindred  workers.  All  of  these  trends  are  expected  to 
continue. 

Although  the  absolute  and  relative  size  of  the 
rural  farm  segment  is  declining,  the  total  rural  popu- 
lation is  expected  to  remain  above  50  million  for 
some  time.  Thus  the  nonfarm  component  of  the 
rural  population  will  rise,  and  the  rurul  component 
as  a  proportion  of  the  total  population  will  decline, 
possibly  from  the  1960  proportion  of  30  percent  to  a 
1980  figure  of  20  percent.  l  \  discussing  the  implica- 
tions of  these  changes,  one  author  has  pointed  out 


•  The  figwwA  arp:  from  5.4  million,  or  81  ^^rcrnt  of  total 
1960  employment,  to  3.9  million,  or  4.6  percent  in  1976.  or  a 
decline  of  28  percent  in  the  16-year  pc^riod  US,  pp.  80,  2U)-. 
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that  the  occupation  and  industry  uttarhiucnts?  of 
rural  nonfariii  workers  have  traditionally  been  more 
like  tho>e  of  the  urban  than  those  of  the  farm  popu- 
lation. With  the  teehnologieal  advances  in  agrieul- 
turo  in  recent  year>  and  the  decline  in  farm  employ- 
ment, a>  well  as  the  decrease  in  importance  of 
indu>tries  which  have  traditionally  employed  rural 
persons  (mining,  for  example),  the  occupational  dis- 
tinctions between  urban  and  rural  workers  are  dim- 
ming. Adjustments  still  need  to  be  made,  however, 
involving  *  half  or  more  of  the  faring  and  the  people 
on  those  farms  with  units  that  arc  too  small  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  a(k'(|uate  living  from  agriculture" 
(3,  ]K  24) 

Viewed  in  the  occupational  context,  the  adjust- 
ment can  properly  be  considered  as  one  requiring 
movement  away  from  >mall  or  unproductive  farms. 
When  the  particular  position  of  the  aged  farmer  is 
under  conssidcration.  however,  this  movement  is 
complicated  by  factors  &ucli  a>  the  reduced  mobility 
associated  with  age,  the  lower  education  and  skill 
levels  of  older  persons  and  their  scant  job  opportuni- 
ties elsewhere,  and  by  strong  attachments  to  the 
place  of  residence  because  of  homcowncrship. 

Earnings  ami  Retirement  Benefits 

Agriculture's  decline  in  importance  has  been  of 
si)ecial  significance  to  the  aged  because,  in  the  past, 
few  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  the  older  man's 
continuance  in  a  farm  job.  In  other  industrial 
sectors,  the  opportunity  to  continue  working  past 
the  usual  retirement  age  has  come  to  be  more  and 
more  limited  since  the  Second  World  War.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  trend  toward  fewer  (and 
larger,  more  efficiently  run)  farms  has  reduced  one 
source  of  employment  for  older  men;  farming  can- 
not be  expected  to  assume  any  great  importance  in 
older  men's  future  job  prospects. 

But  neither,  apparently,  can  any  other  sector  of 
the  economy.  The  movement  toward  compulsory  re- 
tirement and  in  the  recent  past,  particularly,  toward 
early  retirement,  has  been  an  outgrowth  of  ceon- 
oniywide  unemployment.  In  an  effort  to  find  jobs 
for  middle-aged  and  younger  men,  who  typically 
have  gi*cater  family  obligations  than  men  aged  65 
and  over,  the  job  needs  of  older  men  have  under- 
standably received  little  attention.  The  sHghtly 
more  than  one-in-fcur  labor  force  participation  rate 
for  older  men  (as  compared  with  two-in-thrce  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century)  thus  reflects  in  part  a  shift 
out  of  agriculture.  But  in  the  past  two  decades  it 
reflects  also  strong  efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of 
job  seekers.  All  the  evidence  points  toward  a  con- 
tinued emphasis  on  early  retirement. 

To  the  extent  that  this  movement  prevails,  the 
income  position  of  the  rural  and  urban  elderly  will 
come  to  depend  even  more  on  public  and  private 
])ension$  and  much  less  on  earned  income.  For  future 
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con>ideration.  an  important  distinction  must  there- 
fore be  made  between  those  who  approach  retire- 
ment with  full  social  security  benefits  and  some  sup- 
plement in  the  form  of  a  private  pension  or  annuity, 
and  tho^e  whose  employment  records  do  not  entitle 
them  to  full  benefits,  and  who  have  no  private  pen- 
sion or  other  claims.  If  earnings  arc  to  provide  a 
declining  proportion  of  the  ageds  income,  differ- 
ences between  retirement  incomes  of  the  rural  farm, 
thc^  rural  nonfarm.  and  the  urban  elderly  will  be 
reduced  or  increased,  depending  on  several  factors. 

Since  the  retiree's  benefit  is  to  some  extent  wage 
related,  and  since  the  earnings  locords  of  rural  work- 
ers tend  to  be  lower  than  thoS(»  of  urban  workers,  the 
rural  worker  less  fre(|uently  (|ualifies  for  the  maxi- 
mum benefit.  Moreover,  his  lower  earnings  will 
probably  mean  that  he  has  at  retirement  accumu- 
lated less  in  savings  and  insurance.  It  is  difficult  to 
generalize  as  to  the  relative  significance  of  private 
pension  funds  for  the  urban  and  rural  nonfarm  re- 
tirees, except  again  to  say  that  private  pension 
claims  arc  correlated  directly  with  job  stability  and 
earnings  during  working  life.  There  is  of  course  no 
opportunity  for  the  older  farm  group  to  gain  such 
coverage  as  farmers,  though  there  may  be  some  cases 
in  which  an  earlier  industrial  job  has  given  the 
farmer  a  private  pension  claim.  The  number  of 
workers  qualifying  for  private  pensions  is  still  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total;  ^  this  source  of  in- 
come, particularly  for  the  lower  inebnie  workers, 
should  therefore  not  be  exaggerated. 

The  more  .significant  social  security  benefits  be- 
come as  a  proportion  of  the  total  income  of  the  aged, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  income  differential  between 
the  rural  and  the  urban  aged,  although  the  differen- 
tial ^11  not  disappear  as  long  as  earnings  records 
affect  benefits,  and  the  earnings  of  urban  workers 
remain  higher.,  The  same  narrowing  of  differentials 
occurs  in  the  case  of  benefits  to  the  aged  white  per- 
son and  the  aged  Negro  (9,  pp.  3-13),  In  the  long 
run,  therefore,  the  problem  is  Hkely  to  be  one  of 
insuring  that  the  program  of  income  maintenance 
for  all  the  aged  is  substantially  improved.  This  over- 
all goal  does  not  of  course  preclude  special  attempts" 
to  raise  the  incomes  of  the  poorest  among  the  aged. 

The  vei*y  poor  aged  can  be  identified  by  any  one 
of  several  characteristics.  Extremely  low  money 
incomes  typically  accrue  to  the  very  old  among  the 
aged,  who  are  not  able  to  work  and  who  are  not 
covered  by  social  security  benefits.  Unfortunately, 
low  incomes  also  prevail  among  the  younger  aged 
(those  aged  62  to  64).  As  table  10  reveals,  the 
median  incomes  of  beneficiary  couples  in  the 
younger  group  I  aged  62  to  64)  and  in  the  older  (aged 


.Vri'onling  to  a  recent  rxtiinalc  made  by  the  National 
BiUT.iu  for  Kconomic  Rc>carch,  approximntrly  25  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  olilcTpej-jtons  will  he  receiving  private  pcnj<ion> 
hy  1079  (8.  pn.  W-JO). 
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73  and  over)  are  approximately  the  same.  For 
nonmarried  men,  too,  the  incomes  of  the  two  age 
groups  are  comparable.  The  low  incomes  of  the 
male  beneficiaries  aged  62  to  64  reflect  their  failure 


to  find  jobs,  and  their  willingness  to  accept  a  reduced 
benefit;  for  the  very  old  beneficiaries,  these  low 
incomes  are  due  to  reduced  earning  capcuities.  In 
the  case  of  the  nonbeneficiaries,  incomes  are  higher 


Table  10.— Median  income  by  age  and  beneficiary  status^  units  aged  62  and  over,  1962 


Married  couples  *  Nonmairied  men  Nonmarried  women 


OASDI 

beneficiaries  Non- 

OASDI           Non-          OASDI           Non-    bcnefi- 

Age                beneficiaries    beneficiaries    beneficiaries  beneficiaries    Retired  <     Widowed  ciaries 


62  to  64  years   $2,470  $5,900  $1,266  $2,685        $1,220        $1,350  $2,205 

65  to  72  years   2,900  4,760  1,610  2,000         1,456         1,285  855 

73  years  and  over   2,430  1,680  1,260  860         1,120  960  720 

Source:  Lenore  A.  Ep&tein,  ''Income  of  the  Aged  in  1962  "  S<tcial  Security  BuL,  March  1964,  p.  17. 
^  With  at  least  1  member  aged  62  or  over. 

'  Retired  women  receive  benefits  based  on  their  own  wage  record. 


for  the  younger  couples  and  single  persons,  since 
their  earnings  are  generally  higher.^ 

Low  incomes  accrue  to  older  unattached  indi- 
viduals, .who  are  often  widows  receiving  some  small 
OASDHI  benefit  plus  a  welfare  payment,  or  who  are 
living  altogether  on  welfare  funds.  The  aged  non- 
white  family  or  individual  has  a  much  lower  in- 


*For  a  fuller  explanation  of  age  differences  in  income, 
see  (4,  pp.  le-m. 


come  than  the  white  family  or  single  person;  the 
family  headed  by  an  aged  woman  has  a  lower  in- 
come than  the  family  headed  by  an  aged  man. 
Finally,  as  the  data  presented  earlier  demonstrate, 
the  rural  aged  have  lower  money  incomes  than  the 
urban  aged.  Table  11  indicates  the  1959  median  in- 
comes for  aged  families  ?;lassified  as  to  color,  sex  of 
family  head,  and  place  of  residence;  table  12  shows 
similar  data  for  aged  single  persons. 


Table  11. — Families  mth  heads  65  and  older ,  of  specific  residence^  color,  and  type,  ranked  by  number  of 

families  and  by  size  of  income^  1959 


Ranking 


By  By  Percent  with  income 

number       size  of  less  than— 

of  of  Median 


Residence,  coiur,  and  type  of  family  families     income     Number     income      $2,000  ^,000 


Thousands 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Urban-white  —husband-wife  

  1 

3 

2,938 

3,782 

23.6 

40.4 

Rural-white  —husband-wife  

  2 

6 

1,505 

2,344 

43.6 

62.2 

  3 

2 

625 

4,196 

24.6 

36.6 

  4 

8 

218 

2,330 

45.5 

58.9 

  5 

1 

213 

5,187 

17.5 

28.3 

Urban-nonwhite — husband-wife  

  6 

7 

209 

2,338 

44.0 

61.5 

  7 

11 

126 

1,369 

73.4 

85.5 

  8 

4 

109 

2,753 

38.6 

53.7 

Urban-nonwhite — female  head  

  9 

9 

82 

1,923 

52.0 

67.1 

Rural -nonwhite  — female  head  

  10 

12 

41 

1,091 

76.0 

87.2 

  11 

5 

23 

2,718 

38.2 

54.6 

Rural-nonwhite  —other  male  head  

  12 

10 

15 

1,502 

66.7 

71.9 

Source:  Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Aging,  Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  from  tabulations  of  the  1060 
Census  of  Population. 
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Table  12.—  Unrelated  individuals  65  and  older,  of  specified  residence,  color,  and  sex,  ranked  by  number 

and  by  size  of  income,  1959 


Ranking 

By           By  Percent  with  income 

number       size  of  less  than — 

of           of  Median  — 

Residence,  color,  and  sex                       persons     income  Number     income  $1,000  $2,000 

Thoutands  Dollars  Percent  Percent 

Urban-white     -male.                                                   ^            *  ^26          738  67.7  87.9 

Rural-white     —female                                                              X  oqo  504  79.1 

Rural-white      -male                                                      4             3  308  »!« 

Urban-nonwhite— female                                                 |            i  101          9M  Mil  80.6 

Urban-nonwhite-male                                                     ^            *  '"^^          ^  9,3  9g.4 

Rural-nonwhite —female                                                    i             7  -w          fiSl  76  9  93.5 

Rural-nonwhite— mail-                                                     8            '  ^   

Source:  Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Aging.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  from  tabulations  of  the  1960 
Census  of  Population. 


Summary  and  ConGliuions 

In  analyzing  the  economic  position  of  the  rural 
elderly,  the  following  criteria  have  been  taken  into 
account:  Their  money  incomes;  the  relation  of  these 
incomes  to  need  (as  might  be  measured  by  the  pov- 
erty index  used  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion) ;  the  extent  of  homebwnership  and  the  holding 
of  liquid  assets;  consumption  levels,  including  the 
availability  of  adequate  housing,  and  standard 
household  appliances.  In. summary,  the  data  show 
that:  ^ 

(1)  The  1965  median  income  for  families  headed 
by  persons  aged  65  and  over  was  13,460,  or  47  per- 
cent of  the  "median  for  families  headed  by  persons 
aged  14  to  64. 

(2)  The  median  for  aged  persons  living  alone  or  • 
with  nonrelatives  was  $1,348,  which  was  40  percent 
of-the  median  for  younger  single  persons. 

(3)  Among  the  rural  elderly,  almost  two  out  of 
three  families  received  less  than  $3,000  income  as  of 
the  1960  census. 

(4)  On  the  basis  of  the  poverty  index  that  con- 
siders varying  needs  as' well  as  money  incomes,  al- 
most 5.3  million,  or  30  percent,  of  the  nohinstitu- 
tionalized  aged  are  now  living  in  poverty;  this  is 
approximately  twice  the  proportion  of  the  young 
who  are  below  the  poverty  line. 

(5)  The  median  income  for  aged  couples  living  in 
central  cities  (as  well  as  that  for  aged  suburban 
couples)  is  about  $1,000— or  at  . least  40  percent- 
higher  than  that  for  aged  couples  living  outside 
metropolitan  areas;  the  differences  for  aged  indi- 
viduals are  comparably  wide. 

(6)  Homeownership  iR  most  frequent  among 
those  in  the  suburbs  and  outside  metropolitan  areas; 
median  value  of  all  assets  other  than  the  home  is 
low,  varying  from  $3,360  for  the  suburban  couple  U> 
$2,495  for  the  nonmetropoHtan  couple,  and  from 


$1,665  for  suburban  single  men  to  $525  for  men 
living  outside  metropolitan  areas. 

(7)  Older  rural  families  less  frequently  have 
homes  in  sound  condition  »nd  adequately  equipped 
with  telephone,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  appliances, 
than  urban  older  families. 

(8)  Consumption  levels  of  the  rural  aged  reflect 
their  low  incom  levels  and  the  small  amount  of  dis- 
cretionary  income  available;  the  poorest  rural 
groups  (the  very  old)  spend  about  two-thirds  of 
their  total  budget  on  food  and  shelter. 

The  money  income  position  of  the  rural  aged  as 
a  group  will  be  somewhat  improved  (or  at  least 
less  disadvantaged  relative  to  the  urban  aged)  as 
the  lower  income  farm  component  gradually  di- 
minishes in  size.  The  fate  of  the  rural  nonfarm 
tlderly  is  dependent  on,  the  same  set  of  forces  that 
dictate  the  future  welfare  of  the  urban  aged,  that  is, 
the  extent  of  improvement  in  public  and-i)rivate 
pensions.  -It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  significant  im- 
provements in  earnings  for  those  elderly  persons 
who  are  the  poorest— the  oldest  of  the  retired  group 
—since  their  capacities  for  work  are  limited,  even  if 
jobs  were  available.  It  seems  very  likely,  therefore, 
that  in  general  the  retirement  incomes  of  the  two 
groups  will  move  closer  together,  just  as  occupa- 
tional patterns  have  merged. 

Job  opportunities  for  those  persons  below  retire- 
ment age  continue  to  be  the  most  significant  single ; 
factoi  determining  retirement  income.  Given  a 
stable  employment  record  with  sufficient  earnings  to 
insure  a  maximum  OASDHI  benefit,  the  retiree 
can  usually  acquire  some  savings  and  other  assets 
as  well.  By  contrast,  the  family  head  who  cannot 
find  employment  during  his  late  fifties  and  early 
sixties  is  prone  to  take  an  early  retirement  at  a 
reduced  benefit.  The  combined  disadvantages  of  a 
lowered  monthly  benefit  which  must  now  support 
him  for  a  longpr  pertod,  plus  the  inability  to  save 
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for  retirement  or  qualify  for  a  private  pension^  con- 
spire against  an  adequate  income  in  old  age.  Insofar 
as  employment  opportunities  are  better  in  urban 
than  in  rural  areas^  incomes  of  the  rural  retirees  will 
continue  to  mirror  this  disadvantage,  just  as  the 
earnings  of  the  younger  rural  population  will  reflect 
their  relatively  disadvantaged  position. 
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Chapter  4 


Some  Characteristics  of  Villages  in  Rural  America 

Glknn  V.  Ft'GUiTT,  professor  of  rural  sociology,  University  of  Wiscoymri 


Introduction 

Despite  continuing  urbanization^  villages  are 
still  an  important  part  of  the  rural  settlement 
fabric.  They  are  scattered  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  nation^  constituting  a  large  majority 
of  its  population  centers.  The  1960  census  reported 
9.5  million  people  living  in  incorporated  places 
under  2^500  in  size^  representing  over  5  percent  of 
the  total.  This  population  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  State  except  the  largest  five.  Perhaps  an  equal 
number  of  people  live  in  small  unincorporated 
centers. 

Furthermore,  many  of  these  places  are  growing. 
Between  1950  and  1960  incorporated  centers  under 
2^500  in  1950  located  in  nonmctropolitan  areas 
grew  about  8  percent  as  a  whole.  This  compares 
favorably  with  the  7  percent  increase  of  the  total 
nonmctropolitan  population.  Aggregate  growth  at 
this  slow  rate,  however,  points  to  a  net  loss  of 
migrants,  and  some  individual  villages  are  experi- 
encing large  absolute  declines  jus^  as  others  are 
increasing  rapidly. 

There  is  general  agreement,  however,  that  most 
of  these  places  are  experiencing  impprtant  changes 
and  adjustments  in  the  face  of  population,  eco- 
nomic, and  technological  trends.  For  example,  the 
trade  and  service  functions  of  the  village  are 
affected  by  trends  in  agriculture  and  other  extrac- 
tive industries  as  fewer  people  but  more  services, 
supplies,  and  equipment  are  required  to  carry  out 
these  functions.  Rapid  transportation  and  com- 
munication have  led  to  changes  in  trade  patterns, 
often  to  the  benefit  of  larger  centers,  but  also  mak- 
ing possible  long  distance  commuting,  expansion  of 
the  resort  and  recreation  activities  in  some  rural 
areas,  and  even  some  decentralization  of  industry 
{13,  19,  23,  25) }  In  this  process  of  change,  some 
places,  particularly  small  remote  centers,  may  be 
hurt  badly,  but  others  may  prosper  in  their  new 
roles.  Regarding  the  individual  resident,  Nesmith 
{23,  p,  179)  comments  on  adjustment  and  change  in 
the  small  rural  town: 

Wc  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  dramatic  and  drastic 
}<ociaf  changes  faced  by  people  who  migrate  to  cities  fiom 
the  country.  It  may  bo.  however,  that  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic adjustments  that  will  be  required  by  those  unable  to 


*  Italic  «  bers  in  parentheses  indicate  references  listed 
at  the  ena      his  paper. 


compete  ^nccessfuIIy  in  the  rural  regions  will  be  no  less 
drastic  and  upsetting  if  they  stay  than  if  they  go. 

These  are  indications  that  the  village  will  con- 
tinue to  demand  the  attention  of  social  scientists 
and  persons  concerned  with  rural  welfare.  It-has 
not  "already  disappeared,"  if  indeed  it  ever  will. 
The  position  of  the  village  today,  as  well  as  its 
local  setting,  needs  to  be  understood  better  in  terms 
of  other  rural  and  urban  population  components 
and  the  causes  and  consequences  of  changes  in  the 
village  need  to  be  assessed. 

This  study  is  a  comparative  analysis  of  popula- 
tion and  housing  characteristics  of  villages  in  the 
United  States  as  of  1960.  There  has  been  little  pre- 
vious research  in  which  the  characteristics  of  a 
number  of  villages  were  considered  and  compared. 
Except  for  the  work  by  Duncan  and  Reiss  for  1950 
(9),  no  comprehensive  nationwide  study  has  re- 
ported on  the  characteristics  of  small  villages,  and 
none  has  considered  housing  data.  One  reason  for 
this  neglect  has  been  the  lack  of  available  data. 
Censuses  of  the  United  States  have  been  limited 
both  in  the  coverage  of  places  considered  villages, 
and  in  the  scope  of  data  reported.  Unincorporated 
places  under  1,000  are  not  reported  by  the  census.^ 
A  special  report  in  connection  with  the  1950  census 
gave  aggregate  characteristics  of  incorporated  vil- 
lages compared  with  other  sized  places  {31),  and 
was  the  basis  for  the  Duncan  and  Reiss  work  cited 
above.  Other  recent  census  reports  include  only 
limited  characteristic  data  for  incorporated  villages 
of  1,000  to  2,500,  and  simply  give  population  size 
for  smaller  places.' 

Villages  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  include  all 
incorporated  places  under  2,500  located,  outside 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSA\s). 
There  is  not  wide  consensus  on  a  definition  of  the 
villages.  Some  researchers  have  developed  elaborate 


'Trends  in  larger  unincorporated  centers  1960-60  are  re- 
ported by  Fugtiltt  Ui),  Landis  08)  and  later  Duncan  and 
Reiss  have  estimated  the  total  number  of  unincor- 
porated places  in  the  country  for  1930  and  1950. 

"Smith  (27)  studied  the  1930  characteristics  data  for 
places  of  1,000  to  2,500.  In  seven  States  where  small  incor- 
porated villages  are  minor  civil  divisions  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  more  detailed  census  tabulations  on  characteristics 
witfiout  the  size  limitation.  Some  of  these  have  been  ana- 
lysed by  Belcher  (5).  Duncan  (5),  and  Field  {iO).  Two  early 
^sources  (//,  2t)  give  special  tabulations  of  1920  and  1930 
census  data  for  155  selected  U^.  villages.  Fry  (H)  and 
Jenkins  (17)  did  further  work  with  these  data. 
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typologies  based  on  size,  whereas  others  stress 
differences  in  function.  Statements  about  villages 
have  often  assumed  that  they  all  have  a  particular 
function  (for  example,  as  agricultural  trade  cen- 
ters) or  that  they  are  found  in  a  particular  location 
(usually  remote  from  larger  centers). 

The  definition  used  here  includes  both  aspects 
that  are  most  pervasive  in  the  literature--size  and 
rural  location.  Most  writers  agree  that  whatever 
else  a  village  is,  it  is  small.  Here  the  2,500  level  is 
used,  since  this  is  where  the  census  makes  the  dis- 
tinction between  rural  and  urban  places.  Also,  most 
discussion  and  research  on  villages  have  been  con- 
cerned with  them  as  a  rural  settlement  type.  By 
limiting  consideration  to  nonmetropolitan  areas  I 
have  excluded  any  place  adjacent  to  a  very  large 
city.  Some  are  no  doubt  in  the  range  of  direct  urban 
influence  through  such  factors  as  retail  trade  and 
commuting,  however,  particularly  among  those  in 
counties  bordering  metropolitan  areas,  or  others 
located  close  to  nonmetropolitan  cities. 

The  limitation  to  incorporated  places  in  the  vil- 
lage definition  was  dictated  by  the  available  data. 
These  places  probably  include  less  than  one-half  of 
the  population  nodes  one  might  identify  as  villages, 
but  the  census  does  not  report  unincorporated  places 
under  1,000  in  size,  as  previously  noted. 

The  Data  Employed 

Characteristics  data  were  not  reported  for  smaller 
places  in  the  1960  census  so  it  was  necessary  to  turn 
to  a  sampling  procedure.  I  drew  a  stratified  random 
sample  of  570  villages,  or  5  percent  of  the  11,295 
incorporated  centers  of  less  than  2,600  people  in 
1960  which  were  located  outside  of  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Areas.  The  strata  used  were:  (a) 
census  division  (nine  groups  of  States) ;  (b)  size 
(more  or  less  than  500  in  1960);  (c)  location 
(whether  or  not  in  a  county  within  60  miles  of  an 
SMSA  central  city) ;  and  (d)  growth  (increased  or 
decreased  in  size  between  1950  and  1960,  or  incor- 
porated since  1960).  Places  were  simultaneously 
cross-classified  according  to  these  attributes,  and 
random  selections  were  made  with  the  number 
selected  proportional  to  the  size  of  each  stratum. 

Next  I  purchased  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
photocopies  of  table  PH-1  for  each  enumeration 
district  included  in  each  sample  village.  Enumer- 
ation district  boundaries  coincide  with  village 
boundaries,  and  in  this  way  it.  was  possible  to  ob- 
tain the  complete-count  population  and  housing 
data  for  a  sample  of  U.S.  villages.  Complete-count 
population  data  include  age,  sex,  race,  marital 
status,  and  household  composition;  housing  data 
include  tenure,  race  of  occupants  and  vacancy 
status  of  housing,  condition  of  plumbing,  number  of 
rooms,  number  of  persons,  and  persons  per  room. 
Since  many  tabulations  are  given  for  nonwhites, 
analysis  was  done  separately  for  whites  and  non- 
whites  in  the  South. 

These  data  were  aggregated  for  all  villages  and 
for  appropriate  groupings  of  villages.  In  making 
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comparisons,  statistical  tests  of  significance  were 
not  carried  out  Given  the  nature  of  the  study  a 
very  large  number  of  such  tests  would  be  required, 
and  because  this  is  a  cluster  sample  for  individuals 
or  households,  conventional  tests  are  inappropriate. 
Sample  sizes  are  all  quite  large,  as  is  seen  in  the 
appendix,  table  21,  so  only  small  differences  should 
fail  to  be  significant.  Such  small  differences  should 
be  interpreted  with  caution,  particularly  if  they  are 
not  consistent  with  an  overall  pettem  of  compari- 
sons. 

ThePLmof  Analytlt 

There  are  two  major  aspects  of  the  analysis. 
First,  characteristics  of  all  U.S.  villages  considered 
together  have  been  compared  with  those  of  other 
appropriate  population  units.  These  other  units  in- 
clude the  total  United  States,  the  total  nonmetro- 
politan population,  and  the  nonmetropolitan  rural 
and  urban  segments.  Since  in  many  ways  the  non- 
metropolitan  village,  as  the  smallest  sized  place  in 
a  more  rural  setting,  stands  between  rural  and 
urban  forms  of  settlement,  it  is  meaningful  to  com- 
pare these  segments.^ 

The  second  part  of  the  analysis  involves  the  com- 
parison of  different  groupings  of  villages.  Here  an 
itnportant  variable  is  location.  On  a  national  scale, 
different  parts  of  the  country^  have  different  eco- 
nomic resources  and  activities  and  rural  settlement 
patterns,  all  of  which  may  well  be  reflected  in  vil- 
lage  characteristic  differentials.  For  this  reason  vil- 
lages in  three  different  regions  of  the  country  are 
compared.  Also,  whether  or  not  large  cities  are  near 
may  lead  to  differences  in  population  structure 
Those  villages  in  the  study  located  in  counties  part 
of  which  are  within  60  miles  of  the  central  city  of 
a  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  are  con- 
trasted with  more  remote  places. 

On  a  more  localized  scale,  different  areas  may  be 
contrasted  in  terms  of  a  variety  of  economic  and 
social  indicators^  an  important  set  of  which  refer 
to  socioeconomic  status.  Places  in  the  sample  have 
been  classified  according  to  whether  or  not  they  are 
located  in  counties  reporting  a  median  family  in- 
come of^  less  than  $3,000  in  1960,  and  their  char- 
acteristics compared. 

Another  very  important  basic  characteristic  used 
to  differentiate  villages  in  this  research  is  growth  or 
decline.  A  growing  place,  particularly  one  growing 
rapidly,  will  have  a  set  of  challenges  quite  different 
from  a  place  that  is  declining.  Tliis  is  recognized, 
for  example,  by  Larson  and  Lutz,  who  considered 
the  adjustment  of  expanding,  stable,  and  declining 
communities  (20).  The  need  to  understand  better 
these  types  of  places  makes  it  important  to  compare 
growing  and  declining  villages  in  terms  of  their 


The  toUl  village  population,  from  which  the  sample 
was  drawn,  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  rural  nonmetro- 
politan segment,  and  is  19  percent  of  this  figure.  Such  a 
proportion  should  not  greatly  affect  comparisons  between 
the  rural  segment  and  the  sample  villages. 


population  and  housing  characteristics.*^  I  compared 
places  that  grew  during  the  1950-60  decade  with 
those  that  did  not. 

A  Village  Balance  Sheet 

Mu^h  literature  on  the  village  deals  with  growth 
and  decline.  Many  writers  have  argued  (some  have 
shnply  assumed)  that  villages  as  a  whole  are  dy- 
ing.® Others  have  contested  this,  and  recent  census 
analysis,  as  already  noted,  shows  that  many  vil- 
lages are  growing.  As  background  for  this  study, 
table  1  was  prepared  to  give  a  record  of  changes 
taking  place  in  the  nonmetropolitan  villages  of  the 
United  States  over  the  1960-^  period.'^  Tliere  was 
a  slight  gain  in  the  number  of  small  places  over  the 
decade,  from  11,162  to  11,295.  Tiiis  is  seen  to  be  a 
net  increase,  with  the  newly  incorporated  places 
and  places  added  through  decline  from  over  2,500 
(574  in  all)  outnumbering  the  441  places  growing 
out  of  the  category  or  not  reported  in  1&60.  Note 
that  the  number  of  new  incorporations  is  4  times 
the  number  of  dropouts,  and  the  number  of  places 
growing  out  of  the  category  is  10  times  the  number 
declining. 

Table  1. — Balance  sheet  for  incorporated  places 
uwier  2^00  populationy  nonmetropolitan  United 
States,  1950-60 


Number    Population  Population 
Type  of  change       of  places        1950  1960 


Places  in  1950  

11,162 

7,674,418 

8,246,276 

Chanj^e,  1950  to  1960: 
Gain: 

Decline  from 

larger  category . . 

51 

1.33,277 

104,493 

New  places  

523 

242,908 

Loss: 

Growth  to  larger 

category  

312 

621,196 

977,093 

129 

46,413 

Places  in  1960  

11,295 

7,040,086 

7,616,584 

The  population  of  places  under  2,500  was  only  1 
percent  larger  in  1960  than  in  1950,  but  the  table 
shows  that  these  are  not  all  the  same  places.  In 
contrast,  the  population  figures  in  the  first  line  of 
the  table  indicate  that  places  under  2,500  in  1950 
grew  8.9  percent.  These  two  different  results  illus- 
trate a  methodological  reason  for  some  of  the  con- 
troversy over  village  growth  trends.  Growth  of  the 
village  size  class  seems  to  be  small  here  because 
rapidly  growing  places  move  up  into  larger  size 
categories.  If  "success**  is  equated  with  growth,  a 

*  There  have  been  two  previous  comparisons  of  growing 
and  declining  villager  UO,  17),  and  several  dealing  with 
larger  centers  W,  S4f  i^S). 

•Ha,ssinger  (16)  axid  Anderson  (/)  have  reviews  of  the 
literature  covering  this  topic.  Other  articles  are  included  in 
the  list  of  references. 

'A  more  complete  analysis  has  been  reported  (16), 


growing  village  will  succeed  by  becoming  a  small 
city. 


Findings 

The  Village  Compared  With  Other  Population 
Segments 

In  this  section  the  population  and  housing  char- 
acteristics of  sample  villages  arc  contrasted  with 
those  for  other  population  segments,  including  the 
total  ^United  States,  and  the  nonmetropolitan  total, 
urban,  and  rural  categories.  The  first  characteristic 
considered,  age  of  residents,  is  significant  in  several 
ways.  First,  many  statuses  of  people  in  a  commun- 
ity are  in  part  determined  by  age,  such  as  child, 
adult,  employed  person,  retired  person,  or  voting 
citizen,  and  the  age  structure  sets  limits  on  the 
number  and  proportion  of  individuals  who  may 
qualify  for  these  statuses.  An  important  example  is 
the  proportion  of  the  population  that  can  be  em- 
ployed, which  influences  the  economic  well-being  of 
a  community.  Second,  age  structure  is  determined 
by  fertility,  mortality,  and  migration,  so  that  by 
examining  this  structure,  one  may  sometimes  infer 
the  effect  of  these  demographic  processes.  Third, 
many  other  population  and  housing  characteristics 
are  influenced  by  age  structure.  Age  differentials, 
then,  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering  othe^* 
differentials  in  characteristics. 

Population  characteristics 

Figure  1  gives  the  percentage  distribution  by  age 
of  the  sample  villages  considered  together,  along 
with  the  total  United  States  and  the  total  non- 
metropolitan  population  for  1960.  In  this  compari- 
son, villages  have  a  deficiency  of  children  in  the 
first  two  age  groups,  a  deficiency  in  the  working 
years  between  20  and  50,  and  a  marked  surplus  in 
people  over  60.  The  nonmetropolitan  population, 
which  includes  villages  as  a  minor  part  of  its  total, 
has  the  highest  proportion  of  young  people,  fewer 
in  the  working  years,  and  a  slightly  higher  propor- 
tion of  older  people  in  comparison  with  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

Age  structure  of  the  villages  and  of  nonmetro- 
politan urban  and  rural  segments  are  given  in 
figure  2.  Again  the  villages  are  lowest  in  the  pro- 
portion of  children  and  people  in  working  years  up 
to  50,  and  have  the  highest  proportion  of  older 
people.  The  rural  nonmetropolitan  category  has  the 
highest  proportion  of  young  people,  and  the  urban 
nonmetropolitan  category  has  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  adults  under  50  in  this  comparison.  Also  the 
urban  category  has  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of 
older  people  than  the  rural  category.  The  village 
segment  here  is  not  more  similar  either  to  the  urban 
or  to  the  rural  segment  in  overall  age  structure.  It 
is  closer  to  urban  in  proportion  of  children  and  old 
people,  but  closer  to  rural  in  proportion  of  younger 
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FicuRB  1.— Pcrconlago  distribution  by  age  of  sample  villages,  and  United  Stat/>s  total  and 

nonmetropolitan  eategorios. 


FiauRE  2.— Porcrntago  distribution  by  age  of 

politan  rural  and 

adults.  See  also  the  summary  age  distributions 
given  in  table  2. 

The  r^dationship  between  age  structure  and  eco- 
nomic  activity  is  often  recognized  in  a  crude  way 
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sample  villages,  and  United  States  nonmetro- 
urbnn  eategories. 

through  the  comptitation  of  dependency  ratios.  The 
number  in  younger  or  older  dependent  age  grotips 
(0  to  14,  or  65  years  and  over)  is  divided  by  the 
intermediate  age  range  (15  to  64)  and  multiplied 


by  100.  Table  2  shows,  for  example,  that  in  the 
sample  villages  there  were  53  young  people  and  27 
older  people  per  100  persons  in  the  working  years. 
This  is  a  crude  index,  since  many  older  persons 
work  beyond  65;  more  and  more  young  people  are 
continuing  their  educations  well  beyond  age  15; 
and  the  proportion  of  others,  particularly  women, 
in  the  labor  force  during  the  so-called  working 
years  is  variable  from  place  to  place  and  time  to 
time. 

The  youth  dependency  ratio  for  the  sample  vil- 
lages, given  in  table  2,  is  only  slightly  larger  than 
the  national  total  and  the  urban  nonmctropolitan 
categories,  but  lower  than  the  total  and  rural  non- 
mctropolitan categories.  With  tlie  lowest  proportion 
of  people  in  the  younger  years,  villages  would  have 
had  the  lowest  youth  dependency  ratio  of  all  except 
for  a  corresponding  deficit  in  the  working  years.  As 
expected,  the  aged  dependency  ratio  for  villages  is 
more  than  1%  times  as  large  as  that  of  any  other 
segment. 

Thus  the  village  stands  out  as  being  at  the  ex- 
treme of  the  population  groupings  examined,  par- 
ticularly in  surplus  of  older  people  and  deficiency 
of  adults.  This  fact  has  been  noted  for  many  years 
on  the  basis  of  earlier  data.  Smith  listed  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  village  as  being  "America's  Old 
Folks'  Home"  (25),  and  many  other  writers  have 
noted  a  tendency  for  farmers  to  move  to  an  agricul- 
tural service  center  upon  retirement  (22,  23). 


Unfortunately,  it  was  not  pos^ble  with  the  data 
at  hand  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  high 
proportion  of  older  people  is  due  to  migration  into 
the  community  at  this  age,  and  to  what  extent  it  is 
due  to  migration  of  younger  people  out  of  the  com- 
munity. Both  processes  must  be  operating,  and  the 
more  important  outmigration  of  young  adults  is, 
the  more  likely  the  present  age  structure  will  show 
a  marked  population  decline  in  the  future,  as  people 
of  advanced  age  die  and  are  not  replaced  (22,  33). 

A  high  degree  of  old-age  dependency  has  im- 
portant implications  for  small  communities.  This  is 
exemplified  by  the  problems  of  providing  needed 
services  for  the  population  (particularly  older 
people),  with  a  relatively  small  number  of  active 
adults  to  furnish  support  through  taxes  and  to  pro- 
vide leadership.  In  this  situation  it  may  be  difficult 
to  make  the  changes  and  adjustments  necessary 
and  tc  provide  opportunities  to  attract  and  retain 
young  people. 

The  balance  between  the  sexes  is  the  next  popu- 
lation characteristic  considered.  This  is  measured 
by  the  sex  ratio,  or  number  of  males  per  100  females. 
The  deficiency  of  men  in  the  sample  villages  is 
closely  similar  to  that  for  urban  nonmctropolitan 
places,  and  the  sex  ratio  is  considerably  below  those 
for  the  other  segments.  Unfortunately,  inaccuracies 
in  age  reporting  make  the  analysis  of  sex  ratios  by 
age  groupings  of  dubious  value.  Given  the  lower 
mortality  rates  enjoyed  by  women  of  all  ages,  and 


Table  2. — Poptdation  characteristics  for  the  sample  villages  and  selected  U.S.  population  segments 


Charactenstics 


Sample 


U.S.  nonmetropoHtan 


Total 


Urban 


Rural 


U.S. 
total 


Age: 

Under  15  %  percent 

15  to64  do.. 

65  and  up  do. . 

Total.,  do  . 

Dependency  ratios: 

Youth »    

Aged  *  

Total  

Sex: 

Males  per  100  females.  

Race: 

White.  percent 

Nonwhite  do. . 

Negro  do. . 

Other  do. . 

Fertility: 

Child-woman  ratio  *  

Household  composition: 

Population  per  household  

Households  with  husband  and  wife  present — percent 
Other  relatives  per  household  

Children  under  18  of  head  

Other  relatives  of  head  

Nonrelatives  per  household  


30 

32 

31 

33 

31 

55 

58 

59 

57 

60 

15 

10 

10 

10 

9 

ICQ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

5:} 

56 

51 

58 

52 

27 

17 

17 

17 

15 

80 

73 

68 

76 

67 

a3.6 

99.4 

93.3 

ia3.5 

97.1 

93.1 

89.0 

90.3 

88.2 

88.6 

6.0 

11.0 

9.7 

11.8 

11.4 

6.3 

10.5 

.6 

(*) 

(') 

.9 

499 

513 

479 

537 

488 

3.07 

3.39 

3.17 

3.55 

3.29 

71 

77 

72 

80 

74 

1.32 

1.59 

1.40 

1.72 

1.49 

1.00 

(') 

(') 

1.12 

.32 

(') 

(') 

.37 

.04 

.04 

X)5 

.03 

.05 

Children  under  15  per  100  persons  15  to  64  years  old. 
'  Persons  65  and  over  per  100  persons  15  to  64  years  old. 
'  Data  not  available. 

*  Children  under  5  per  1,000  women  15  to  49  years  old. 
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the  general  tendency  for  women  to  outnumber  men 
during  advancing  years,  the  lower  sex  ratio  for  the 
villages  should  be  due  in  part  to  the  high  proportion 
of  older  people  there.  In  nonmetropolitan  cities,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  lower  proportion  in  the  age  range 
for  children,  when  males  usually  predominate,  and 
a  possible  surplus  of  young  women,  may  have  the 
same  effect  on  the  total  sex  ratio. 

Villages  have  a  lower  proportion  of  nonwhites 
than  the  other  population  segments  compared  in 
table  2  (7  percent  of  the  total).  As  is  true  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  about  90  percent  of  the  village 
nonwhites  are  Negroes. 

The  availability  of  age  distributions  by  sex 
nmkc.«:  it  possible  to  compute  chiH-woman  (fertil- 
ity) ratios,  to  get  a  crude  indication  of  fertility 
differentials.^  Table  2  shows  that  the  village  fer- 
tility ratio  is  l)etwecn  that  of  the  urban  and  rural 
categories.  It  is  above  the  national  total  but  below 
the  total  nonmetropolitan  category.  The  fact  that 
the  child-woman  ratio  is  not  the  loviest  of  the  set, 
even  though  figures  1  and  2  show  the  proportion 
under  15  to  bo  lowest,  indicates  that  the  young  age 
deficit  is  not  due  to  a  lower  fertility  rate  but  to  the 
deficit  of  women  of  child-bearing  years. 

Differences  in  household  composition  between 
villages  and  other  segments  in  table  2  appear  to  be 
related  to  variation  in  age  structure.  Thus  the  popu- 
lation per^  household,  percent  of  husband-wife 
households,  and  relatives  per  household  arc  lowest 
for  the  village  segment.  With  a  higher  proportion 
of  older  people  and  a  deficit  in  both  the  working 
and  th'»  younger  years,  there  are  evidently  more 
persons  living  alone  or  with  spouse  only  in  the 
sample  villages.  * 

Housing  characteri«tic0 

Selected  variables  based  upon  data  from  the 
Census  of  Housing  were  computed  for  the  sample 
villages  and  other  population  segments  and  are 
given  in  table  3.*  The  sample  villages  are  between 


*  Among  the  shortcomings  of  this  measure  w  the  possible 
underenumcration  of  children  under  5.  and  iiisensitivity  to 
differences  in  the  age  distribution  of  women  within  the 
childbearing  span.  To  get  at  the  latter  problem,  substitute 
rates  wore  computed  using  an  indirect  age-adjustment  pro- 
cedure. In  the  tables  presented  here  the  only  important 
cfTcct  of  this  adjustment  was  on  fertility  ratios  comparing 
villages  in  or  out  of  counties  with  median  income  tmder 
S3.000.  Most  of  the  difTerenees  shown  in  the  ratios  for  these 
two  sets  of  villages  (tables  8  and  10)  appear  to  be  due  to 
differences  in  age  distribution  of  women  within  the  child- 
bearing  span.  For  an  account,  of  the  adjustment  procedure, 
see  Barclay  H). 

•  The  published  mimmary  report  of  the  Censti»  of  Housing 
(Si)  presents  data  separately  by  urban  and  rural  and  by 
metropolitan-nonmetropolitan  residence.  In  order  to  obtain 
these  measures  for  the  nonmetropolitan  urban  and  rural 
segments  it  was  necessary  first  to  get  <!ata  for  the  metro- 
politan niral  segment  by  adding  across  all  SMSA's.  These 
totals  were  then  subtracted  from  those  for  the  total  niral 
to  get  the  nonmetropolitan  rural  segment.  Then  they  were 
subtracted  from  total  SMSA  to  get  urban  SM^A  iigttres. 
which  were  in  turn  subtracted  from  the  urban  segment  to 
get  the  urban  nonmetropolitan  totals. 


nonmetropolitan  urban  and  rural  in  percent  of 
houses  occupied,  and  also  in  the  percent  of  houses 
vacant  but  not  for  sale  or  rent.  Nonmetropolitan 
urb.in  areas  have  a  higher  percent  of  housing  units 
occupied  than  rural  areas,  and  a  lower  percent 
vacant  but  not  for  rent  or  sale.  Villages  arc  high  in 
the  percent  of  occupied  units  occupied  by  the 
owner,  being  very  close  to  the  rural  nonmetropolitan 
total.  The  urban  nonmetropolitan  segment  is  7  per- 
centage points  lower  in  this  measure.  The  propor- 
tion of  housing  units  occupied  by  nonwhites  i<% 
lowest  for  villages,  consistent  with  the  low  per- 
centage of  the  population  that  is  nonwhite,  as 
previously  noted. 

The  number  of  persons  occupying  a  housing  unit 
tends  to  be  smaller  for  the  villages.  The  percent  of 
housing  units  occupied  by  one  person  is  highest  and 
the  percent  occupied  by  five  or  more  persons  is 
lowest  out  of  the  segments  compared.  This  parallels 
the  smaller  number  of  })ersons  per  household  re- 
ported in  the  |x)pulation  census.  Small  household 
size  does  not  correspond  to  a  preponderance  of 
small-sized  houses,  however.  The  data  on  size  of 
housing  units  in  table  3  show  villages  to  have  the 
highest  proportion  of  houses  with  seven  or  more 
rooms  of  the  population  segments  considered. 

The  room-person  ratio  is  a  commonly  used 
measure  of  crowding  in  the  analysis  of  housing 
statistics.  The  percentages  given  here  are  of  oc- 
cupied dwelling  units  with  more  than  one  person 
for  each  room  of  the  house.  This  measure  of  crowd- 
ing is  highest  in  rural  areas  but  the  village  figure 
is  lowest,  about  the  same  as  that  for  the  urban  non- 
metropolitan  segment.  In  the  case  of  the  villages  a 
low  room-person  ratio  may  reflect  a  situation 
where  many  older  person  are  living  in  housing  units 
built  to  accommodate  growing  children  now  gone 
(26,  p.  105). 

Housing  quality  was  measured  using  information 
on  condition  of  house  as  reported  by  enumerators, 
and  information  on  plumbing  facilities.  In  the  1960 
Census  of  Housing,  housing  units  were  classified  hy 
observation  as  "sound,"  "deteriorating,"  or  "dilapi- 
dated." Details  on  plumbing  included  hot  water, 
private  toilet  and  bath,  and  houses  listed  as  "all 
plumbing"  had  these  conveniences.  The  measure? 
of  quality  used  are  (1)  percent  of  houses  sound, 
and  with  all  plumbing,*<>  (2)  percent  of  houses 
dilapidated;  and  (3)  percent  of  these  houses  sound 
and  deteriorating  which  have  all  plumbing.  The 
first  takes  both  condition  and  plumbing  into  ac- 
count; the  second,  condition  only;  and  the  third, 
plumbing  only.  For  all  three  indices,  the  sample 
villages  fall  below  the  nonmetropolitan  urban  and 
above  the  nonmetropolitan  rural  segments,  and  in 


'"This  measure  gives  results  which  arc  closely  identical 
to  the  percent  of  "standard''  Housing  (i.e.,  sound  or  deterio- 
rating but  with  all  plumbing),  an  index  used  in  much  hous- 
ing research.  See  dismission  of  the  "standard"  housing 
meastirc  in  Dewhurst  and  associates  {6,  pp.  il8^i24).  Dun- 
ran  and  Hauser  (7,  pp.  dS-^lS)  have  considered  reliability 
problems  in  classifying  houses  as  to  condition. 
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Table  3.— Housing  measures  for  the  village  sample  and  selected  f/.S.  population  segments 


U.S.  nonmetropolitan  ^ 

^  Sample   U.S 

Housing  measure  villages         Total  Urban  Rural  total 


Tenure  and  occujMincy : 

Percent  housing  units — 

Occupied  

Vacant,  for  rent  or  sale  

Other  vacant  

Total..  

Percent  occupied  units — 

Occupied  by  owner .   

Occupied  by  iionwhites   

Occupied  by  one  person  

Occupied  by  5  or  more ...   

With  1.01 -h  persons  per  room   

Size  and  quality: 

Percent  housing  units — 

With  1  or  2  rooms.  ......  

With  7  or  more  rooms  

Sound,  with  all  plumbing  

Dilapidated  • 

Percent  of  all  nondilapidated  units  havmg 

Jl  plumbing  


fact  are  almost  the  same  as  the  nonmetropolitan 
segment  as  a  whole. 

Discussion 

In  contrasting  the  sample  villages  with  ocher 
population  segments,  this  analysis  has  shown  them 
to-be  considerably  different  in  terms  of  some  char- 
acteristics and  intermediate  between  urban  and 
rural  on  others.  The  most  outstanding  trait  of  the 
village  is-a  relative  excess  of  older  people,  along 
with  a  deficiency  of  adults  and  children.  According' 
to  the  Census  of  Population,  villages  have  smaller 
households,  with  fewer  relatives  and  children.  This 
finding  was  paralleled  in  the  housing  data  by  a 
smaller  number  of  persons  per  housing  unit  in  vil- 
lages, but  houses  there  had  more  rooms  and  less 
evidence  of  crowded  conditions  than  those  of  other 
segments.  These  findings  on  fam;  y  and  home  seem 
consistent  with  the  liigher  proportion  of  older 
people  in  the  village,  and  might  be  liltered  if  age 
could  be  c  ntroUed.  Another  variable  in  which  the 
sample  villages  are  the  extreme  category  is  race, 
■  with  the  lowest  proportion  of  nonwhitef ,  and  of 
housing  units  occupied  by  nonwhites. 

For  most  of  the  remaining  variables,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  villages  fall  between  the  urban  and  rural 
nonmetropolitan  segments.  These  include  the  sex 
ratio  (virtually  identical  to  the  urban)  the  child- 
woman  ratio,  percent  of  housing  units  occupied, 
and  the  measures  of  housing  quality.  Duncan  and 
Reiss,  in  their  analysis  of  1950  data,  found  some 
unique  village  properties  such  as  an  older  popu- 
lation, but  empliasized  their  conclusion  that  villages 
were  intermediate  on  many  characteristics  between 
urban  and  rural.  They  went  beyond  this,  however, 
and  using  a  size-of-place  analysis  concluded  that 
villages  were  more  like  small  cities  than  like  the 
rural  open  country  (9,  p.  110).  Except  for  the  fer- 
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tility  ratio,  village  values  for  the  variables  falling 
between  the  two  residence  categories  in  the  present 
study  are  not  notably  nearer  the  urban  one.  One 
variable,  in  -fact,  percent  occupied  by  owner,  is 
almost  identical  to  the  rural  segment.  If  small 
urban  places  fnstead,  of  the  total  urban  segment 
were  distinguished  and  compared,  however,  and"  the 
rural  segment  could  be  separated  from  the  village 
population,  more  evidence  might  be  obtained  to 
support  this  latter  conclusion  of  Duncan  and  Reiss. 

Groups  of  Villages  Compared 

Differences  by  r  ^onal  location 

The  second  section  of  this  analysis  is  concerned 
with  the  differentiation  of  population  and  housing 
characteristics  within  the  total  village  category. 
ObviouslV,  the  study  of.  villages  would  not  proceed 
far  under  the  assumption  that  they  are  all  alike; 
the  aggregate  figures  presented  in  the  last  section 
must  conceal  wide  variations.  As  I  stated  in  the 
introduction,  three  basic  dimensions  of  differenti- 
ation were  considered  in  this  research.  The  first  of 
these  is  regional  location.  There  are  many  useful 
ways  to  divide  the  United  States  into  regional 
groupings.  In  order  to  simplify  the  exposition,  a 
trichotomy  was  employed  here,  with  sample  villages 
distinguished  according  to  their  location  in  the 
States  of  the  North  (census  Northeast  and  North 
Central  regions  combined),  the  census  South  region, 
and  the  census  West  region  .^^ 

These  groupings  are  readily  understood  by  the 
reader,  and  comparing  three  areas  is  less  compli- 

"Thc  West  region  inchides  Montana.  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado. New  Mexico,  and  States  farther  west;  the  North  in- 
chides New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Indiana.  Ilhnois, 
Mi.ssouri,  Kansas,  and  States  to  the  north;  and  the  South 
inchides  all  States  south  and  east  of  these  two  regions. 
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cated  than  dealing  with  a  larger  number,  but  each 
region  encompasses  a  great  deal  of  variation  in 
geographic,  social,  and  economic  factors.  Future 
work  should  include  a  comparison  of  villages  classi* 
fied  according  to  a  greater  number  of  more  homo- 
geneous regional  groupings. 

The  age  distribution  of  sample  villages  in  the 
three  regions  is  given  in  figure  3.  The  North  and  the 
South  regions  are  similar,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
concentration  of  older  people  in  the  North  and  of 
people  40  to  55  years  old  in  the  South.  Villages  in 
the  West,  in  contrast,  have  a  considerably  higher 
proportion  of  young  people  and  a  lower  proportion 
of  older  people.  The  percentages  in  the  West  in  the 


65-and-over  categories,  however,  are  slightly  above 
that  shown  in  figure  1  for  the  nonnietropolitan  seg- 
ment as  a  whole. 

These  difTorences  among  regions  are  also  demon- 
strated by  the  condensed  age  distributions  and  de- 
pendency ratios  in  table  4.  This  table  also  shows 
that  the  sex  ratio  is  highest  in  the  W^est,  where 
there  is  almost  an  equal  number  of  males  and 
females.  The  North  and  the  South  are  both  several 
points  below  this.  Many  regional  comparisons  have 
shown  the  West  to  have  higher  sex  ratios  than  other 
regions,  and  this  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to 
the  "pioneer"  character  of  the  region. 
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FiGURK  3.— Percentage  distribtition  by  age  of  sample  villages  in  the  North.  South,  and  West. 


Almost  all  the  nonwhites  in  villages  are  Negroes 
living  in  the  South,  where  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  the  village  population  is  nonwhite.  Though 
there  is  a  high  and  increasing  concentration  of 
Negroes  in  the  urban  North,  evidently  very  few 
live  in  nonmetrcpolitan  villages  there,  with  only 
about  1  percent  of  the  population  reported  as  non- 
white.  Similarly,  only  2  percent  of  the  population 
in  western  villages  is  nonwhite.  In  villages  of  the 
South,  19  out  of  20  nonwhites  are  Negroes,  and  in 
the  North  9  out  of  10  are  Negroes.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  villages  of  the  West,  less  than  2  out  of  10 
nonwhites  are  Negroes. 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  age  distributions, 
the  West  has  the  highest  fertility  ratio,  and  the 
South  has  the  lowest.  Similarly,  the  West  with  its 


younger  age  structure  has  a  larger  population  per 
household,  more  husband-wife  households,  and  more 
children  per  household.  The  North,  with  an  older 
age  structure,  has  a  lower  population  ner  house- 
hold, but  the  South  has  the  lowest  percentage  of 
husband-wife  households,  the  highest  ratio  of  other 
relatives  per  household,  and  the  lowest  ratio  of 
children.  An  analysis  in  the  next  section  will  show 
the  position  of  the  South  here  is  due  to  its  non- 
white  population. 

The  West  has  the  lowest  percentage  of  housing 
units  occupied  (table  5).  Of  those  occupied  it  has 
the  highest  percentage  with  five  or  laore  persons, 
and  of  all  units  it  has  the  highest  percentage  with 
one  or  two  rooms,  and  the  lowest  percentage  with 
seven  or  more  rooms.  Thus  the  room-person  ratio 
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Table  ^.—Population  characteristics  for  the  sample  villages  classified  by  region  of  the  United  States 


Characteristic 


U.S. 


Sample  villages 


North 


South 


West 


Age: 


Sex: 


Under  15  percent 

15  to 64  do.. 

65  and  up  do. . 

Total  ^  do.. 

Dependency  ratios: 

Youth  1  

Aged  *  

ToUl  

ivlales  per  100  females.  


liace: 

White  

Nonwhite . . 

Negro. 

Other. 


. .  percent 

 .do. . 

......do.. 

 .do.. 


Fertility: 

Chi  id- woman  ratio  

Household  composition : 

Population  per  household   

Households  with  husband  and  wife  present  percent 

Other  relatives  per  household  

Children  under  18  of  head  

Other  relatives  of  head  

Nonrelatives  per  household  


30 

29 

29 

33 

55 

55 

57 

56 

iO 

lit 

14 

100 

100 

100 

100 

53 

54 

51 

59 

27 

29 

25 

19 

80 

a'} 

76 

78 

93.6 

94.0 

91.2 

99.2 

93.1 

98.9 

82.0 

97.8 

6.9 

1.1 

18.0 

2.2 

6.3 

.9 

17.2 

.3 

.6 

.8 

1.9 

499 

513 

464 

540 

3.07 

3.01 

3.10 

3.23 

71 

71 

69 

74 

1.32 

1.26 

1.37 

1.45 

1.00 

.99 

.95 

1.19 

.32 

^  -27 

.42 

.26 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

*  Children  under  15  per  100  pensom<  15  to  54  years  old. 
^  Persons  65  and  over  per  100  persons  15  to  64  years  old. 
'Children  under  5  per  1.000  women  15  to  49  yeart  old. 


is  highest  in  the  West  for  the  sample  villages,  and 
previous  research  has  shown  this  to  be  true  of  the 
general  population  (35,  pp,  7-10).  This  measure  of 
crowding  is  lowest  in  villages  of  the  North,  where 
fully  25  percent  of  the  housing  units  have  seven  or 
more  rooms. 

The  West  and  North  regions  are  about  the  same 
on  two  measures  of  housing  quality  but  the  West 


is  10  percentage  points  above  the  North  in  the  per- 
cent of  houses  with  all  plumbing.  In  ail  measures 
of  quality  the  South  ranks  lowest.  It  aLo  has  the 
lowest  percentage  occupied  by  owners  and  the  high- 
est percentage  occupied  by  nonwhites.  The  next 
section,  which  treats  whites  and  nonwhites  sepa- 
rately for  the  South,  will  help  to  elaborate  some  of 
these  regional  differences. 


Table  5. — Hoxmng  characteristics  for  the  sample  villages  classified  by  region  of  the  United  States 


Characteristic 


U.S. 


Sample  villages 


North 


South 


West 


Tenure  and  o^upancy : 
Percent  housing  units — 

Occupied  

Vacant,  for  rent  or  sate  

Other  vacant.  

Total  

Percent  occupied  units — 

Occupied  by  owner  

Occupied  by  nonwhites  

Occupied  by  one  person  

Occupied  by  5  or  more  

With  1.01  -f  persons  per  room  

Size  and  quality: 

Percent  housing  units — 

With  1  or  2  rooms  

With  7  or  more  rooms  

Sound,  with  all  plumbing  

Dilapidated  

Percent  of  all  nondiliq)i dated  units  having  all  plumbing. 


89 

90 

90 

83 

3 

3 

3 

6 

8 

7 

7 

11 

100 

100 

100 

100 

71 

75 

65 

68 

6 

1 

15 

0.3 

IS 

18 

17 

17 

19 

19 

19 

23 

10 

8 

13 

14 

7 

5 

8 

13 

20 

25 

14 

12 

62 

65 

54 

67 

7 

5 

10 

7 

78 

79 

73 

89 
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Characteristics  bv  race  for  the  South. — 
Whites  and  nonwhites  generatly  differ  in  their 
population  characteristics,  and  I  attempted  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  these  differences  for  villages. 
Fortunately,  the  PH-1  tables  give  data  separately 
by  race.  Since  most  nonwhites  are  concentrated  in 
the  South,  such  a  comparison  is  most  appropriately 
made  within  the  southern  region.  In  addition  to  re- 
vealing the  level  of  white-nonwhite  differences,  this 
analysis  will  show  to  what  ext**nt  differences  be- 
tween the  South  and  other  regions,  as  described  in 
the  preceding  section,  are  due  to  the  concentration 
of  nonwhites  in  the  South. 

Figure  4  gives  the  age  distributions  of  the  white 
and  nonwhite  village  populations  along  with  the 
white  and  nonwhite  nonmetropolitan  total  seg- 
ments. Both  nonwhite  population  segnients  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  white  segments  by  having  a 
much  higher  proportion  cf  young  people  and  a  lower 
proportion  of  persons  of  working  years.  The  village 
nonwhite  percent  is  generally  below  the  nonmetro- 
politan nonwhite  until  age  55^and  is  above  there- 
after. Similarly,  the  village  white  category  is  below 
the  nonmetropolitan  white  until  age  45,  and  above 
at  more  advanced  ages.  For  the  65-and-over  age 
groups  the  village  white  has  the  highest  concentra- 
tion, followed  by  the  village  nonwhite,  the  non- 


metropolitan  white,  and  the  nonmetropolitan  non« 
white  in  that  order. 

Tables  6  and  7  show  the  population  and  housing 
characteristics  for  the  South  white  and  nonwhite 
segments  as  well  as  available  corresponding  values 
for  the  total  nonmetropolitan  South.  The  summary 
age  data  and  dependency  ratios  are  consistent  with 
those  of  figure  4.  The  sex  ratio  is  lower  for  non- 
whites  than  whites  when  the  two  village  categories 
or  the  two  total  categories  are  compared.  For  each 
race  considered  separately,  however,  the  village 
segment  has  the  lower  sex  ratio.  Nonwhite  segments 
show  higher  fertility  ratios  than  white  segnipnts, 
but  although  the  white  village  segment  is  below'  the 
white  nonmetropolitan,  the  nonwhite  village  seg- 
ment is  slightly  above  the  nonwhite  nonmetro- 
politan 

Given  the  age  and  fertility  differences,  it  is  not 
-surprising  that  nonwhites  have  higher  numbers  of 
persons  per  household  and  relatives  per  household. 
However,  nonwhites  also  have  a  lower  proportion 
of  husband-wife  families,  which  with  the  higher 
proportion  of  children  suggests  a  greater  prevalence 
of  broken  homes.  Nonwhite  differences  in  family 
organization  also  are  indicated  by  the  higher  pro- 
portion of  other-relatives  (besides  wife  and  children 
of  head)  and  nonrelatives  in  nonwhite  as  compared 


X 

14 
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FiouMK  4^Pcrco&Uge  distribution  by  age  of  white  and  nonwhite  segments  of  sample  village 
and  of  the  nonmetropolitan  population  in  the  South. 


Table  6. — Population  characteristics  by  race  for  sample  villages  and  the  nomnetropolitan  population  of  the 

South 


Characteristic 


South, 
sample  villages 


South, 
nonmetropolitan 


White 


Nonwhite 


White 


Nonwhite 


Age. 

Under  15  percent 

15  to  64  do.. 

65  and  up  do. . 

Total  do. 

Dependency  ratios: 

Youth*  

Aged'  

Total  

Sex: 

Males  per  100  females  

Fertility: 

Child-woman  ratio'  

Household  composition: 

Population  per  household  

Households  with  husband  and  wife  present  percent 

Other  relatives  per  household  

Children  under  18  of  head . . .  .*  

Other  relatives  of  head  

Nonrelatives  per  household  

*  Children  under  15  per  100  persons  15  to  64  years  old. 

'  Persons  65  and  over  per  100  persons  15  to  64  years  old. 
'Children  under  5  per  1.000  women  15  to  49  years  old. 

*  Data  not  available. 


27 

39 

31 

41 

58 

49 

60 

51 

15 

12 

'  9 

8 

100 

100 

100 

100 

46 

80 

52 

80 

25 

23 

16 

15 

71 

103 

68 

95 

91.7 

89.1 

99.2 

94.7 

414 

713 

459 

700 

2.99 

3.69 

3.39 

4.27 

72 

52 

79 

63 

1.23 

2.08 

1.57 

2.56 

.88 

1.28 

w 

(*) 

.35 

.80 

w 

(*) 

.03 

.09 

.03 

.08 

Table  7,— Housing  characteristics  by  race  for  sample  villages  and  the  nonmetropolitan  population  of  the 

South 


South, 
sample  villages 


South, 
nonmetropolitan 


Characteristic 


White 


Nonwhite 


White 


Nonwhite 


Tenure -and*  occupancy : 

Percent  occupied  units — 

Occupied  by  owner   68  49  70  44 

Occupied  by  ornu  person   16  21  («)  (') 

Occupied  by  5  or  more   17  31  (')  (') 

With  1 .01  -f  persons  per  room   10  30  15  37 

Size  and  quality:' 

Percent  housing  units—  ^  _  ^.^ 

With  1  or  2  rooms   7  15  (  )  (  ) 

With  7  or  more  rooms   15  4  (■)  (') 

Sound,  with  all  plumbing   61  11  68  14 

Dilapidated   7  30  ()  () 

Percent  of  all  nondilapidated  units  having  all  plumbing   78  21  (*)  (■) 

^  Data  not  available. 

'  White  figures  in  this  section  include  all  unoccupied  units. 

with  white  village  households.  For  each  race  con-  politan  totals  in  the  level  of  home  ownership  for 

sidered  separately,  the  village  segment  has  a  lower  either  race  separately.  Nonwhites  are  somewhat 

number  of  persons  per  household,  percent  of  hus-  more  likely  to  live  alone  and  considerably  more 

band-wife  households,  and  number  of  relatives  per  likely  to  live  in  housing  units  with  five  or  more 

household,  than  the  corresponding  nonmetropolitan  persons  than  are  whites  in  southern  villages.  Also, 

segment.  they  are  more  likely  to  have  smaller  housing  units 

The  housing  characteristics  in  table  7  show  a  in  terms  of  the  number  of  rooms.  The  extent  of 

number  of  large  differences  between  t*      hite  and  crowding  is  thus  greater  for  nonwhites,  although 

nonwhite  categories.  Nonwhites  are  considerably  compariuble  person-room  ratios  show  that  for  each 

less  likely  to  own  their  homes,  although  there  is  race  taken  separately,  the  level  of  crov/ding  is 

little  difference  between  villages  and  nonmetro-  higher  in  the  nonmetropolitan  areas  taken  as  a 
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whole  than  in  villages  of  the  South.  In  all  three 
measures  of  housing  quality,  whites  rank  consider- 
ably above  nonwhites.  The  one  such  measure  with 
comparable  data,  however,-indicates  that  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  village  and  the  total 
nonmetropolitan  segment  for  each  race. 

This  comparison  has  shown  whites  and  nonwhites 
to  be  considerably  different,  on  many  population 
characteristics,  with  nonwhites  having  a  younger 
population,  higher  fertility  ratio,  fewer  males, 
fewer  husband-wife  families,  more  crowding,  and 
lower  quality  housing.  Where  separate  white  and 
nonwhite  comparisons  in  characteristics  could  be 
made,  however,  differences  between  village  and 
total  nonmetropolitan  segments  generally  were  in 
the  same  direction  fot  both  racial  groups. 

The  village  data  in  tables  6  and  7  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  tables  4  and  5  to  see  to  what  ex- 
tent the  position  of  the  South  in  re^onal  compari- 
sons is  influenced  by  its  racial  composition.  In 
table  4  the  South  ranks  lowest  of  the  three  regions 
in  youth  dependency  and  fertility  ratio.  Corre- 
sponding values  for  the  white  segment  of  the  region 
(table  6)  are  also  low,  but  the  nonwhite  segment 
ranks  considerably  higher  than  the  villages  in  the 
North  or  the  West.  On  the^other  hand,  the  South 
also  ranks  lowest,  in  sex  ratio;  but  although  the 
white  ratio  is  about  the  same  as  the  total  village 
figure,  the  nonwhite  ratio  is  even  lower  than  for  the 
South  as  a  whole. 

Re^onal  differences  in  household  composition 
are  modified  considerably  by  making  the  white- 
nonwhite  distinction  in  the  South.  In  terms  of  popu- 
lation per  household,  the  South  ranked  between  the 
North  and  the  West  in  table  4.  The  data  in  table  6 
show,  however,  that  the  nonwhite  Souih  is  above 
the  West  in  this  measure,  while  the  white  Sou\  .  is 
the  same  as  the  North.  Similarly^  the  intermediate 
proportion  of  relatives  per  household  for  the  South^ 
is  an  average  between  the  nonwhites  (with  a  higher 
proportion  than  either  the  North  or  the  West)  and 
the  whites  (with  a  lower  proportion).  The  low  per- 
cent of  husband-wife  households  in  the  South  is  due 
to  the  nonwhite  segment  which  has  a  very  low  per- 
centage. The  white  percentage  is  almost  identical 
with  that  for  the  North  and  the  West. 

Whites  in  the  South  have  slightly  fewer  housing 
units  occupied  by  one  person  or  by  five  or  more 
persons  than  do  village  residents  of  the  North  and 
the  West,  while  nonwhites  are  higher  than  the 
North  and  the  West  on  both  percentages.  The  per- 
cent of  households  with  more  than  one  person  per 
room  is  much  higher  for  the  nonwhite  South  than 
for  the  North  and  the  West,  and  the  white  South 
is  intermediate  between  the  other  two  regions  on 
this  measure.  The  results  for  housing  quality  follow 
the  same  pattern.  The  South  ranked  below  the  other 
regions  on  all  three  measures  because  the  nonwhite 
population  segment  is  substantially  below  the 
North  and  the  West,  whereas  the  white  segment  is 
very  close  to  them. 
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Differences  by  nearness  to  a  metropolitan  center 

Another  dimension  of  location  is  in  terms  of  near- 
ness to  a  large  metropolitan  center.  Villages  found 
in  those  counties  at  least  partly  within  50  miles  of 
the  central  city  of  an  SMSA  are  here  contrasted 
with  other  villages.  Table  8  shows  only  slight  differ- 
ences  in  population  characteristics  between  these 
two  groups.  Fertility  is  somewhat  lower  near  metro- 
politan centers,  consistent  with  a  number  of  earlier 
studies  concerned  with  urban  influences  on  rural 
areas.  There  is  also  a  slightly  larger  number  of  per- 
sons per  household  near  metropolitan  centers  be- 
cause villages  there  have  a  higher  proportion  of 
children  under  18  and  other  relatives  of  the  head. 


Table  8. — Population  characteristics  of  sample  vil- 
lages classified  by  nearness  to  a  metropolitan 
center 

Characteristic  Near*     '  Far* 

Age: 

Under  15  percent      30  m 

15  to  64  ..do..  56  55 

65  and  up.....  do..  14  15 

Total  do..  100  100 

Dependency  ratios: 

Youth*   54  55 

Aged*   26  27 

Total   79  82 

Sex: 

Males  per  100  females   93.0  94.5 

Race: 

White  percent  .92.6  93.8 

Nonwhite  do..  7.4  6.2 

Negro  do..  7.1  5.2 

Other  do..  .3  1.0 

Fertility: 

Child-woman  ratio  *   496  504 

Household  composition: 

Population  per  household   3.10  3.02 

Households  with  husband  and 

wife  present  percent  .    71  70 

Other  relatives  jier  household: 

Children  under  18  of  head. . .  1.01  .98 

Other  relatives   .34  ..30 

Xonrelatives  per  hotisehold   .04  .04 

^  Place  located  in  a  count.v  part  of  which  is  within  50 
miles  of  an  SMSA  central  city.. 

*  Place  located  in  a  county  not  within  50  miles  of  an 
SMSA  central  city. 

*  Children  under  15  per  100  persons  15  to  64  years  old. 

*  Persons  65  and  over  per  100  persons  15  to  64  years  old. 
"  Children  tindor  5  per  IXXX)  women  15  to  49  years  old. 

The  housing  data  (tahle  9)  also  show  only  slight 
diflferences  by  location.  There  are  more  houses  oc- 
cupied and  fewer  vacant  but  not  for  rent  or  sale  in 
villages  near  central  cities.  Also,  "near"  villages 
have  slightly  fewer  houses  occupied  by  one  person 
and  slightly  larger  houses  than  "far**  villages,  but 
there  is  essentially  no  difference  in  crowding, 
ownership,  or  housing  quality. 


Table  9.— Housing  characteristics  of  sample  viU 
lages  classified  by  nearness  to  a  metropolitan 
center 


Cliaraclcristic 


Near ' 


Far^ 


1  enure  and  occupancy: 

I'nw/mi^knf     lirttlUltlfT    >1  til  #42.1  

<H 

87 

Vacant,  for  rent  or  sale .... 

3 

.\ 

Other  vacant  

6 

10 

Total  

100 

100 

Percent  occupied  units — 

Occupied  by  owner  

71 

71 

0 

5 

Occupied  by  one  i)cr«on .  . 

17 

1!) 

VJ 

l\) 

Witli  1 .01  -hl>erson«  iier  room 

10 

11 

Size  and  Quality: 

Percent  housing  units — 

With  1  or  2  moms  

0 

With  7  or  more  rooms  

21 

17 

Sound,  with  all  plumbing. . . 

62 

61 

Dilapidated  

7 

7 

Percent  of  all  nondilupidated 

79 

77 

'  Place  ^located  in  a  county  part 

of  which  is  within 

50 

miles  of  an  SMSA  central  city. 

'Place  located  in  a  county  not 

within  50  miles  of 

an 

SMSA  central  city. 

This  location  variable  is  also  considered  for  vil- 
lage«  within  regions  and  by  race  in  the  South.  Table 
10  shows  that  in  the  South,  there  is  a  slightly  larger 


proportion  of  older  people  in  villages  away  from 
irtCftropolitan  centers  than  in  villages  near  sueh 
centers.  The  opposite  relationship  was  reported  by 
Stoeekel  and  Beegle  for  the  rural  farm  population 
(29).  Except  for  the  white  South  segment,  the  find- 
ing of  higher  fertility  away  from  large  centers 
(table  8)  is  sustained  in  this  table.  Similarly,  the 
smaller  number  of  persons  per  household  (specifi- 
cally children  under  18  and  other  relatives  of  head) 
away  from  metropolitfii  centers  is  found  for  all 
segments  except  the  West. 

The  housing  data  in  table  11  reveal  generally 
small  differences  in  location  which  are  not  always 
consistent  between  regions.  For  example,  the  percent 
of  houses  occupied  by  owner  is  higher  away  from, 
metropolitan  centers  except  in  the  North  where  th^' 
reverse  is  true.  Percent  of  houses  with  1.01  or  more 
persons  per  room  is  higher  away  from  metropolitan 
centers  in  tlie  North  and  West,  but  lower  away 
from  metropolitan  centers  for  each  race' category 
in  the  South.  Measures  showing  persons  per  housing 
unit  and  rooms  per  house  are  consistent,  however, 
with  "far''  villages  being  lower  than  "near"  cvil- 
lages.  Another  consistent  finding  concerns  the  per- 
cent ot  houses^  not  dilapidated  which  have  all 
plumbing.  This  measure  of  quality  is  higher  for 
villages  near  metropolitan  centers  regardless  of  race 
or  residence.  -Previous  studies  have  shown  housing^ 
quality  to  decline  with  increasing  distance  from 
metropolitan  centers  .(4). 


Table  10. — Population  characteristics  of  sample  villages  classified  by  nearness  to  a  metropolitan  center 

and  by  region  and  race  for  the  South 


Characteristic 


North 


South 


West 


White 


Nonwhite 


Near*      Far*     Near*      Far*     Near*      Far*     Near*  Far* 


Under  15  percent 

15  to  64'   ..do.. 

65  autl  up  do . . 

Total  do, , 

Dependency  ratios: 

Youth*  

Aged  *  

Total  

Sex: 

Males  per  100  females  

Fertility: 

Child^woman  ratio*  

Household  composition: 

Population  per  household    

Households  with  husband  and  wife 

present  percent 

Other  relatives  per  household: 

Children  under  18  of  head  

Other  relatives  of  head  

Nonrelatives  per  household  


29 

29 

27 

26 

40 

39 

33 

34 

55 

54 

59 

57 

50 

47 

56 

56 

16 

17 

14 

17 

10 

14 

11 

10 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

54 

54 

47 

45 

80 

82 

58 

60 

28 

31 

24 

29 

21 

29 

•20 

18 

82 

85 

71 

74 

101 

111 

78 

78 

03.8 

94.2 

01.5 

91.9 

90.1 

87.1 

96.9 

100.6 

511 

517 

422 

396 

711 

718 

522 

551 

3.05 

2.5m 

3.04 

2.m 

3.76 

3.54 

3.21 

3.24 

72 

70 

73 

70 

53 

50 

73 

74 

1.01 

.96 

.92 

.82 

1.31 

1.20 

1.18 

1.20 

.28 

.26 

.36 

.34 

.83 

.73 

.25 

.26 

.04 

.04 

.03 

.04 

.09 

.11 

.05 

.04 

*  Place  located  in  a  county  part  of  which  is  within  50  miles  of  an  SMSA  central  city. 
'  Place  located  in  a  county  not  within  50  miles  of  an  SMSA  central  city. 

*  Children  under  15  per  100  persons  15  to  64  years  old. 

*  Persons  65  and  over  per  100  persons  15  to  64  years  old. 
^'Children  under  5  per  1.000  women  15  to  49  years  old. 
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Table  11. — Homing  characteristics  of  sample  villages  classified  by  nearness  to  a  metropolitan  center  and 

by  region  and  race  for  the  South 


North 


South 


West 


Characteristic 


White 


Xonwhite 


Tenure  and  occupancy: 
Percent  housing  units — 

Occupied  

Vacant,  for  rent  or  sale  

Other  vacant  

Total  

Percent  occupied  units — 

Occupiea  by  owner  

Occupied  by  one  person  

Occupied  by  five  or  more  

With  1.01  +  persons  per  room  

Size  and  quality:*^ 

Percent  housing  units — 

With  1  or  2  rooms  

With  7  or  more  rooms  

Sound,  with  all  plumbing  

Dilapidated  

Percent  of  all  nondilapidated  units  having  all 
plumbing!  


[ir» 

Far* 

Xear» 

Far* 

Near  * 

Far* 

Near » 

Far* 

92 

88 

{') 

{') 

(») 

(') 

82 

84 

3 

3 

{') 

{') 

(') 

(') 

9 

4 

5 

9 

{') 

(') 

(») 

9 

12 

100 

100 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(•) 

100 

100 

76 

73 

07 

71 

48 

52 

66 

69 

14 

10 

16 

18 

20 

•23 

17 

17 

10 

18 

17 

16 

3:i 

27 

22 

•23 

7 

0 

10 

9 

31 

29 

13 

15 

:i 

7 

7 

7 

14 

19 

11 

14 

27 

21 

15 

15 

5 

3 

13 

11 

G8 

02 

61 

61 

11 

10 

65 

67 

4 

5 

.7 

7 

:u 

21 

9 

6 

8 

.  76 

79 

77 

24 

16 

■  92 

87 

'  Place  located  iu  a  county  part  of  which  is  within  50  miles  of  an  SMSA  central  city. 

*  Place  Jocated  in  a  i-ounty  not  within  50  miles  of  an  SMSA  central  city. 
'  Data  not  available. 

*  White  figures  in  this  section  include  all  unoccupied  units. 
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Differences  by  county  income 

In  contrasting'villages  by  area  of  location  it  is 
important  to  move  beyond  broad  distinctions  to 
more  localized  settings.  Although  many  focal  area 
distinctions^  could  be  made,  a  basic  dimension  is 
socioeconomic  status.  In  this  study  the  local  area 
is  the  county,  and  socioeconomic  status  was  indexed 
by  median  family  income.  Thus,  sample  villages 
viete  classified  according  to  whether  the  county  in 
which  they  are  located  has  a  family  median  income 
above  or  below  $3,000  in -1960.  Note  that  this  is  a 
low  cutting  point  for  the  dichotomy,  since  the 
median  family  income  for  the  U.S.  as  a  whole  is 
$5,657.  In  fact,  three-fourths,  of  the  population  in 
the  sample  villages  live  in  places  Ideated  in  counties 
with  median  incomes  above  this  figure.  This  dis- 
tinction was  made  to  see  if  presence  in  a  very  low 
income  situation  makes  a  difference  in  the  char- 
acteristics studied  here.  Thi  $3,000  point  is  some- 
times used  to  distinguish  poverty  families  or  pov- 
erty areas  of  the  country. 

The  combined  age  distribution  of  villages  located 
in  low  income  counties  is  contrasted  with  villages 
located  in  other  counties  in  figure  5.  Those  in  low 
income  counties  have  a  lower  proportion  under  10, 
a  higher  proportion  10  to  20,  a  lower  proportion 
20  to  44,  and  a  higher  proportion  for  age  groups 
45  to  49  and  over.  Differences  between  places  in  low 
income  counties  and  others  are  not  very  great,  how- 
ever. In  fact,  the  condensed  age  distributions  in 
table  12  are  identical  for  the  two  types  of  villages. 
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The  sex  ratio  for  places  irf  low  income  counties  is 
lower  than  for  those  in  other  counties,  as  is  the  fer- 
tility ratio.  The  latter  difference,  however,  seems 
to  be  due  to  a  relative  deficiency  or  women  in  the 
high  fertility  portion  of  the  child-bearing  span  (20 
to  35)  in  low  income  counties.*^. 

Twenty -percent  of  the^  population  Jn  villages  of 
low  income  counties  is  nomvhite,  in  contrast  to  less 
than  5^  percent  for  other  villages.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  well-known  association  of  race  with  pov- 
erty. Tlie  lower  percent  of  households  with  both 
husband  and  wife  present,  and  the  higher  propor- 
tion of  other  relatives  of  head  per  household  in 
villages  of  the  low  income  counties  as  compared 
with  other  villages  is  consistent  with  a  high  non- 
white  population.  Despite  the  higher  fertility  ratio 
generally  reported  for  nonwhites,  however,  fertility 
is  not  higher^  nor  is  the  population  per  household 
or  the  proportion  of  children  per  household,  for 
villages  in  low  income  counties. 

The  housing  data  in  table  13  show  villages  in  low 
income  counties  have  a  lower  proportion  of  housing 
units  occupied  by  owner.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two  types  of  villages  in  the  number  of 
persons  in  housing  units,  but  houses  in  villages  in 
low  income  counties  are  less  likely  to  have  seven  or 
niore  rooms  and  the  person-room  ratio  is  slightly 
higher  there.  In  all  measttres  of  housing  quality, 
villages  in  low  income  counties  are  below  villages 
in  other  locations.  _ 


"Sec  footnote  8. 


Villoges  in  Low  Income  Countie 
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FtcuRB  5.—Percentage  distribution  by  age  of  sample  villages  classified  by  whether  or  not  they 
arc  located  in  a  county  with  median  family  income  under  $3,000. 


Table  \2,-rr-Population  characteristics  of  sample 
villages  classified  by  median  family  income  of 
county  f  1960 

Sample  villages 
in  county  with 
median  mcome 

.Characteristic  Under  »3,fl00 
 ^  $3,000  up 

Age:  ^ 

Under  15  percent       20  :U) 

15  to  64:    ..do..       56  56 

65  and  up  do..       15  15 

^    Total  do..      100  100 

Dependency  ratios: 

Youth »   52  54 

Aged*   28  26 

Total   80  80 

Sex* 

Males  per  100  females   8JK8  \)4A\ 

Jlace: 

White  percent        80>  96.1 

Non  while  do..       20  3.0 

Negro  do..       20  3.2 

Other  do..        0  .7 

Fertility: 

Child-woman  ratio »   470  506 

Household  composition : 

Population  per  household   3.05  3.07 

Households  with  husband  and 

wife  present  percent        67  72 

Other  relatives  per  housenold: 

Children  under  18  of  head. . .         .02  1  01 

Other  relatives  of  head   .41  .30 

Nonrelatives  per  household   .04  .04 

'  Child'en  under  15  per  100  persons  16  to  64  years  dd. 
*  PerKins  65  and  over  per  100  persons  15  to  64  ycars^  old. 
'Children  under  5  per  1,000  women  16  to  49  years  old. 


Table  \3.— Housing  characteristics  of  sample  .vil- 
lages classified  by  median  family  income  of 
county,  1960 

In  county  with 
median  income 


Characteristic 


Under 
$3,000 


$3,000 
up 


Tenure  and  occu|iancy: 
Percent  housing  unit« — 

Occupied  

Vacant,  for  rent  or  sate  

Other  vacant   

Total  

Percent  occupied  units — 

Orcupled  by  owner  

Occupied  by  nonwhiteM  

Occtipied  by  one  person  

Occupied  by  5  or  more  

With  1.01  -f  persons  per  room 
Size  and  quality: 

Percent  housing  units— 

With  1  or  2  rooms  

With  7  or  more  rooms  

Sound,  with  all  plumbing  

Dilapidated.  •  •   

Percent  of  all  nondilapidated 

units  having  all  plumbing — 


01 
3 
6 

100 

65 
16 
18 
18 
13 


8 
14 
52 
10 

66 


80 
3 
8 
100 

72 
3 
18 
19 
10 


7 
21 
64 

6 

81 


These  results  indicate  the  need  for  a  more  de- 
tailed comparison  taking  race  into  account. 
Regional  difference  may  also  have  an  effect^  for 
although  80  percent  of  the  population  in  low  in- 
come villages  is  in  the  South  and  the  other  20  per- 
cent in  the  North,  only  22  percent  of  the  population 
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in  other  villages  is  in  the  Souths  63  percent  in  the 
North,  and  15  percent  in  the  West.  Tables  14  and 
15  give  population  and  hou.sing  data  separately  for 
the  North  and  the  South  by  race,  with  villages 
classified  as  before  by  county  median  income. 

The  general  age  differences  found  in  figure  5  are 
reproduced  for  the  North  and  the  nonwhite  South, 


with  a  deficiency  of  children  and  surplus  of  older 
people  in  villages  of  low  income  counties.  There  is 
no  difference  by  county  location,  however,  for  the 
white  South. 

A  similar  pattern  is  obj?erved  for  fertility  and 
most  household  composition  variables,  with  the 
difference  found  in  table  12  repeated  for  the  North 


Table  14. — Population  characteristics  of  sample  villages  classified  by  1960  median  family  income  of  the 

county  and  region,  and  by  race  for  the  South 


North 


South 


White 


Nonwhite 


ChttracteriHtic 


Under 
$3,000 

$:),000 
lip 

Under 
$:),000 

$:),oo() 
lip 

Under 
$:),000 

$3,000 
up 

2G 

21) 

27 

27 

39 

40 

55 

55 

58 

58 

48 

51 

m 

16 

15 

Id 

13 

9 

100 

I(X) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

47 

54 

46 

46 

82 

78 

35 

29 

26 

•25 

26 

19 

82 

8:} 

72 

71 

108 

97 

02.1  ^ 

iH.I 

^  iK).6 

92.5 

84.8 

<)6.7 

444 

518  ^ 

414 

414 

709 

719 

2.80 

3.0.) 

2.1)8 

2.1H) 

3.59 

3.88 

67 

-71 

71 

72 

50 

56 

.82 

1.00* 

.88 

.80 

1.22 

1.38 

.26 

.28 

.36 

.35 

.78 

.83 

.05 

.04 

.03 

.03 

.09 

.11 

Age: 

Under  15  pereent 

15  to  64  do.. 

65  and  up  do. . 

Total  do.. 

Dependency-  ratios: 

Youth  «    

Aged*  

Total  

Se.\: 

Males  per  100  females   

Fertility: 

Child-woman  ratio  *   

Household  composition: 

Population  per  houischold  

Households  with  husband  and  wife  presient . . .  percent' 
Other  relatives  per  household: 

Children  under  18  of  head  .  . .   

Other  relatives  of  head  ^  , 

Nonrelatives  per  household ....   


"  *  Children  under  15  |>rr  100  ))er.<ons  15  to  64  years  old. 

*  Persons  65  and  over  \ycr  100  persons  15  to  64  years  old. 

*  Children  under  5  per  IjOOO  women  15  to  49  years  old. 

Table  15. — Housing  characteristics  of  sample  villages  classified  by  1960  median  family  income  of  the 

county  and  region^  and  by  race  for  the  South 


North 


South 


White 


Nonwhite 


Characteristic 


Under 
$3,000 


up 


Under 
$:),000 


ooo 


Under 
$*3,O0O 


$:),ooo 


Tenure  and  occu|)ancy: 

Percent  hoitsing  units — 

Occupied   

Vacant,  for  rent  or  sale  

Other  vacant  

Total  

Percent  occupied  units — 

Occupiea  by  owner  

Occupied  by  one  person  

Occupied  by  5  or  more  

With  1.01+  |)crson8  \}cr  room. 
Size  and  quality;' 

Percent  housing  units— 

With  1  or  2  rooms  

With  7  or  more  rooms  

Sound,  with  all  plumbing  

Dilapidated  

Percent  of  all  nondilapidat^d  units 

having  all  plumbmg  


'  Data  not  availnblc. 

*  White  figtircs  in  tliiH  section  include  all  unoccupied  units. 


89 

0) 

0) 

(«) 

3 

3 

(«) 

(') 

(') 

0) 

8 

(«) 

(') 

(0 

(0 

100 

100 

71 

75 

68 

68 

46 

54 

21 

18 

16 

16 

21 

20 

15 

19 

16 

17 

30 

:« 

8 

8 

10 

10 

M) 

31 

7 

5 

7 

6 

10 

16 

17 

26 

15 

15 

3 

7 

58 

66 

59 

6.3 

9 

14 

7 

5 

8 

0 

29 

31 

67 

80 

75 

82 

17 

29 

66 


and  the  nonwhite  South,  but  with  no  difference  by 
county  loeation  observed  for  the  white  South.  Other 
relatives  of  head  per  household  is  higher  in  low 
ineome  eounties  according  to  table  12,  and  table  14 
indieates  this  is  due  to  the  higher  proportion  of 
nonwhites  there.  Differenees  by  type  of  county  are 
small,  and  for  two  of  the  three  segments  this  ratio 
is  lower  for  low  ineome  eounties.  The  ratios  are 
twiee  as  high  for  the  nonwhite  as  for  the  white  seg- 
ments, however,  regardless  of  eounty  location. 

The  housing  data  in  table  15  show  a  slightly 
lower  level  of  home  ownership  in  villages  of  low 
ineome  counties  for  the  North  and  the  nonwhite 
South;  a  higher  proportion  of  hou5?ing  occupied  by 
five  or  more,  and  a  lower  proportion  of  housing 
units  with  seven  or  more  rooms.  Again,  there  is  no 
differenee  for  the  white  South  by  eounty  location. 
The  higher  room-person  ratio  found  in  table  13  for 
villages  in  low  ineome  counties  appears  to  be  due 
to  the  higher  pro|)ortion  of  nonwhites  there.  In 
table  15  there  is  no  evidence  of  greater  erowding  by 
county  loeation  for  any  of  the  three  segments.  The 
housing  quaHty  measures  t;how  that  villages  in  low 
ineome  eounties  rank  Mow  other  villages  regard- 
less of  race  or  region.  The  only  comparison  that  is 
an  exeeption  is  the  percent  of  dilapidated  Koiising 
for  the  white  South. 

My  analysis  has  shown  that  for  only  two  vari- 
ables— other  relatives  per  household  anrl  thc^roohi- 
pcrson  ratio^was  the ,  difference  determined  by 
village  location  due  to  the  higher  proportion  of  non- 
whites  in  villages  of  low  income  eounties.  For  the 
sex  ratio  and  housing  quahty,  the  differenees  by 


type  of  county  were  sustained  regardless  of  raee  or 
region.  For  other  population  and  housing  eharacter- 
isties,  however,  the  overall  differences  were  found 
for  the  North  (virtually  all  white)  and  for  the  non- 
white  South,  hut  not  for  the  white  South. 

Differences  by  growth  or  decline 

Characteristies  of  villages  were  first  eompared 
for  different  national  regions  by  nearness  to  large 
cities  and  then  on  the  basis  of  an  attribute  of  the 
loeal  area.  The  final  set  of  contrasts  eonsidered  in 
this  researeh  was  made  in  terms  of  an  im|K)rtant 
attribute  of  the  village  itself — its  recent  growth  or 
decline  experience.  I  again  divided  the  sample  vil- 
lages into  two  groups.  The  first  includes  the  273 
places  reporting  more  |)opulation  in  1960  than  in 
1950,  phis  the  28  places  first  a|)pearing  in  the  1960 
census.  The  second  grouj)  consists  of  those  269 
places  that  declined  in  po|nilation  over  the  1950-60 
decade. 

In  figure  6  the  age  distributions  of  growing  and 
declining  villages  arc  contrasted.  Declining  villages 
have  a  lower  |)roportion  at  each  age  group  under  40 
and  a  higher  p^roportion  at  each  age  group  over  45. 
There  is  a  particularly  strong  deficit  in  the^wenties 
and  also  in  the  age  group  imdcr  5  for  declining 
|)laces  as  compared  with  growing  ones,  and  the 
largest  surplus  is  in  the  "age  groups  65  ?nd  over. 
There  is  a  close  resemblance  between  this  figure 
and  the  preceding  one,  with  declining  places  similar 
to  those  located  in  low  income  counties.  Differences 
by  growth  and  decline  are  greater,  however,  than 
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FictiBK  6.— Percentage  di«tnbuHon  by  age  of  growing  and  declining  sample  villages. 
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those  by  county  income,  and  these  are  evident  also 
in  table  16.  The  youth  dependency  ratio  is  some- 
what higher  for  growing  villages  and  the  aged  de- 
pendency ratio  is  higher  for  declining  places,  ac* 
cording  to  this  table. 


Table  16. — Population  c/iaracteristics  of  sample 
villages  classified  by  growth  or  decline,  1950-^ 


Table  17 r -Housing  characteristics  of  sample  viU 
lages  classified  by  growth  or  declinCj  1950-60 


Characteristic 


Declining  GroM'ing 


Under  15   .percent 

15  to  64  do.. 

65  and  up  do. . 

Total.......  do... 

Dependency  ratios: 

Youth  >  

Aged  *  

Total  

Sex: 

Males  per  100  females  

Race: 

White   percent 

Nonwhtte     ..do  . 

Negro  do. . 

Other  do. . 

Fertility: 

Child-woman  ratio '  

Household  composition : 

Population  per  household  

Households  with  husband  and 

wife  present  percent 

Other  relatives  per  household: 

(Children  under  18  of  head. . . 

Other  relative^*  of  head . . 
Xonrelatives  per  household  


27 

31 

55 

56 

18 

13 

100 

100 

49 

5G 

32 

24 

81 

80 

92.4 

94.3 

94.8 

92.1 

5.2 

7.9 

4.5 

7.4 

.7 

.5 

452 

525 

2.91 


68 


.87 
.32 
.03 


3.17 

72 

1.07 
.32 
.05 


^Children  under  15  per  100  persons  15  to  64  years  old. 
'  Persons  65  and  over  per  100  persons  15  to  6^  years  old. 
'Children  under  5  per  1,000  women  15 Ho  49  >ears  old 

The  sex  ratio  and  the  fertility  ratio  are  higher 
for  growing  places,  as  is  the  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation non  white.  Growing  places  have  a  larger 
population  per  household,  percent  of  husband-wife 
households,  and  proportion  of  children  under  18  per 
household* 

The  housing  data  of  table  17  show  growing  places 
to  have  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  occupancy  and 
corresponding  lower  proportion  of  houses  vacant 
but  not  on  the  market.  Declining  villages  have  a 
higher  percent  of  housing  units  with  one  person  and 
a  lower  percent  of  housing  units  with  five  persons 
than  is  true  of  growing  places.  Measures  of  housing 
quality  all  favor  the  group  of  growing  villages, 
despite  the  fact  that  growing  villages  have  a  higher 
proportion  of  nonwhites  already  shown  to  live  in 
lower  quality  housing.  There  is  little  difference  be- 
tween growing  and  declining  places  in  the  other 
housing  measures. 

Most  of  these  findings  are  duplicated  in  tables  18 ' 
and  19  for  the  North,  the  South  by  race,  and  the 
West.  An  exception  is  the  sex  ratio  for  the  non- 


Characteristic 


Declining  Growing 


Tenure  and  occu|)ancy: 

Percent  housing  units- 
Occupied   

Vacant,  for  rent  or  sale .  . . 

Other  vacant  

Total..  

Percent  occupied  units — 

Occupied  by  owner  

Occupied  by  nonwhites . .  . 

Occupied  by  one  person. .  . . 

Occupied  by  5  or  more. . .  . 

With  1.01  +  persons  per  room 
Size  and  quality: 

Percent  housing  units— 

With  1  or  2  rooms .  

With  7  or  more  rooms  

Sound,  with  all  plumbing .... 

Dilapidated . .  

Percent  of  all  nondilapidated 

units  having  all  plumbing . . . 


88 

01 
:i 

9 

0 

100 

100 

72 

70 

4 

7 

20 

16 

17 

21 

9 

11 

6 

7 

10 

20 

56 

66 

8 

6 

75 

81 

white  South  and  the  West,  the  former  showing- no 
difference  for  declining  places  and  the  latter  a 
slightly  higher  ratio.  Also,  for  the  nonwhite  South, 
the  percent  of  husband  and  wife  households  is  higher 
and  the  percent  of  houses  occupied  by  one  person  is 
1  percent  lower  in  declining  than  in  growing  places, 
in  contrast  to  the  other  pc*  ation  segments  and  the 
sample  villages  as  a  whr  There  is  essentially  no 
difference  between  growii  -nd  declining  places  in 
the  number  of  rooms  ir  '  using  units  for  all  sample 
villages  combined.  For  North  separately,  how- 
ever, there  are  more  room^  in  housing  units  of  grow- 
ing villages,  but  for  the  other  three  segments  the 
reverse  is  true.  Other  data  on  age  structure,  fertility 
ratio,  household  composition,  and  housing  utilization 
and  quality  are  consistent  for  the  foiir  segments, 
showiiig  the  same  differences  between  growing  and 
declining  villages  as  was  found  for  all  sample  vil- 
lages considered  together.  Data  on  housing  vacan- 
cies could  not  be  analyzed  separately  by  race.  For 
the  South  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  North  and  the 
West,  declining  places  have  a  lower  proportion  oc- 
cupied and  a  higher  proportion  of  other  vacant  units. 

The  magnitude  of  differences  between  growing 
and  declining  places  is  often  small  for  the  nonwhite 
South,  and  several  exceptions  in  relationships  were 
found  for  this  segment  when  compared  to  other  re- 
gional groupings.  One  possible  reason  is  that  total 
population  growth  and  decline  may  correspond 
closely  to  white  population  change  but  not  to  that  of 
nonwhites*.  Villages  growing  in  total  population  may 
be  losing'  nonwhites  and  vice  versa.  Unfortunately, 
the  1950  population  by  race  was  not  available  for 
these  villages,  so  nonwhite  or  white  population 
change  could  not  be  determined. 

Previous  studies  comparing  growing  and  declining 
places  have  considered  different  types  of  places,  dif- 
ferent time  periods,  and  different  sets  of  character- 
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Table  18.— -Population  characteristics  of  sample  villages  classified  by  growth  or  decline  1950-^,  by  region, 

and  by  race  for  the  South 


North 


South 


West 


White 


Xonwhite 


Characteristic 


Declin-    Grow-    Declin-    Grow-    Declin-'  Grow-    I^eclin-  Grow- 
ing       ing        ing        ing        ing        mg        ing  mg 


Age: 


Under  15  percent 

15  to  64   do.. 

65  and  up     do. 

Total  do.. 

I>ependency  ratios: 

Youth «  

Aged*  

Total  

Sex: 

Males  per  100  females  

Fertility: 

Child-wonutn  ratio  *  

Household  composition: 

Population  per  household  

Households  with  husband  and  wife 

present  percent 

Other  relatives  per  household: 

Children  under  18  of  head  

Other  relatives  of  head  

Nonrelatives  per  household  


27 

31 

24 

29 

38 

40 

54 

55 

58 

58 

50 

49 

19 

14 

18 

13 

12 

11 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

56 

42 

49 

76 

82 

34 

26 

31 

22 

25 

23 

84 

82 

73 

71 

101 

105 

92.9. 

94.6 

89.2 

93.3 

89.1 

89.2 

471 

537 

369 

442 

664 

730 

2.87 

3.12 

2.84 

3.11 

3.67 

3.70 

68 

73 

69 

74 

55 

51 

.87 

1.07 

.77 

.98 

1.21 

1.30 

.28 

.27 

.35 

.35 

.82 

.79 

.04 

.05 

.03 

.04 

.09 

'  .10 

31 
55 
14 
100 

57 
24 
81 

100.0 

513 

3.09 

71 

1.07 
.28 
.03 


34 
57 
9 
100 

61 
16 
77 

98.7 

553 

3.30 

75 

1.26 
.24 
.05 


*  Children  under  15  per  100  perjsons  15  to  64  years  old. 

'  Persons  65  and  over  per  100  persons  15  to  64  years  old. 

*  Children  under  5  per  1.000  women  15  to  49  years  old. 

Table  \9.— Housing  characteristics  of  sample  villages  classified  by  growth  or  decline  1950-60,  by  region, 

and  by  race  for  the  South 


North 


South 


We*t 


White 


Nonwhite 


Characteristic 


Declin- 
ing 


Grow- 
ing 


Declin- 
ing 


Grow-  '  Declin- 
ing ing 


Grow- 
ing 


Declin- 
ing 


Grow- 
ing 


Tenure  and  occu|)ancy: 

^'''Xjff                                            8«  «2          (.)         (•)          (•)         (•)          79  87 

VacaSt,  for  rent  or  gale                              3  3                                                       6  | 

^^te-^^-:::::::::::::::::::::    .oU  S    ?!     S    ?!  m 

^''^"JcS^^'blo"::^^                 I'  ?r           f.     ^     ^?  I9 

Occupied  by  one  penmn                            21  16           9          5         20        21          19  Ih 

Occupied  by  five  or  more                            17  20          15          9          30         .$2          21  24 

With  1.01+ persons  per  room                       /  8           8        11          27  n 

Size  and  quality  >: 

Percent  housing  units—  „                    ,«          ,,  14 

With  1  or  2  rooms                                   ft  5           5          8          "         '5          \\  11 

With  7  or  more  rooms                               22  27          »5         15           ^         ,1          m  75 

Sound,  with  all  plumbing   ^2         ^        ^         12        2^          11  5 

Dilapidated  •.•                    6  4           8         6         32  11 

Percent  of  all  nondilapidated  units  havmg  22         85  91 

all  plumbing   <4         83  76         80  M         ^£  bo  

'  Data  not  available.  ,  ... 

'  White  figures  in  this  section  include  all  unoccupied  unite. 

istics.  Some  of  their  findings  are  consistent  with  this  found  that  growing  places  had  higher  sex  ratios  and 

study  For  example,  Jenkins  (27)  and  Field  {10)  fertility  ratios.  This  suggests  a  similarity  in  the  dy- 

showed  the  same  general  age  differences  for  villages,  namics  of  population  growth,  with  p-owing  centers 

as  did  Wu  (36)  and  Duncan  and  Reiss  (9)  for  larger  attracting  or  retaining  more  young  adults  with  chiU 

cities.  Jenkins,  Wu,  and  Duncan  and  Reiss  also  dren. 
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Summary  and  Conclusion 

Village.*?  in  the  United  States  continue  to  be  an  ini- 
|)Oilant  |)art  of  the  nation's  |)Opulation  structure, 
i)Ut  are  facing  significant  changes  and  adjustments 
in  the  face  of  current  .^social  and  economic  trends. 
The  demogra|)hic  study  of  the  village  has  been  rela- 
tively neglected,  in  |)aEt  becauj5e^=.df  the  lack  of 
available  data.  For  this  analysis  I  obtained  1960 
population  and  housing  census  data  for  a  sam|)le  of 
incorporated  centers  under  2,500  in  the  United  States 
outside  of  Standard  ^Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas. 
Available  characteristics  of  all  these  villages  to- 
gether have  been  compared  with  other  population 
segments,  and  I  compared  groups  of  villages  that 
were  distinguished  on  the  basis  of  regional  location, 
income  of  county  in  which  located,  and  growtli  or 
decline -for  the  preceding  decade.  In  addition,  sepa- 
rate tabulations  were  carried  out  by  race  for  the 
South. 

The  major  findings  of  this  study  arc  summarized 
in  table  20.  In  the  first  vertical  section  the  rank  of 
the  sam|)lc  village  |)opulation  relative  to  the  urban 
and  rural  nonmctropolitan ,  segments  is  indicated. 
The  sample  villages  rank  above,  urban  and  rural  in 
concentration  of  people  ovcr'65,  percent  owner-oc- 
cupied, and  rooms  |)cr  housc.*^  They  rank  below  the 
other  two  segments  in  population  per  household,  per- 
cent of  households  with  husband  and  wife  present, 
persons  per  housing  unit,  and  room-person  ratio. 
These^arc  variables  that  appear  to  be  related  to'thc 
concentration  of  older  people.  Villages  rank  between 
rural  and  urban  in  sex  ratio,  fertility  ratio,  and 
housing  quality. 

In  the  second  section  villages  arc  comparecl  ac- 
cording to  region  of  location,  with  whites  and  non- 
whites  considered  separately  in  the  Souths  This 
ranking  shows  that  the  North  and  the  South  white 
segments  are, always  adjacent  in  rank,  and  inci- 
dentally more  like  the  total  sample  village  popula- 
tion than  the  other  two  segments.  The. West  and  the 
South  nonwhite  segments  are  sometimes  adjacent  in 
rank,  such  as  having  a  lower^conccntration  of  old 
people  Jhan  the  other  villages,  a  higher  fertility 
ratiO)  higher  population  per  household,  higher  per- 
cent owner-occupied,  'greater  number  of  persons 
per  housing  unit,  smaller  number  of  rooms  per 
liousc,  and  higher  rpoin-pcrson  ratio.  They  arc  at 
opposite  extremes,  however,  in  sex  ratio,  percent 
with  husband  and  wife  present,  and  housing  qual- 
ity, with  the  West  high  and  the  nonwhite  South 
low  in  the  ranking. 

The  third  section  compares  villages  according  to 
location  with  respect  to^  metropolitan  centers.  The 
first  column  is  for  all  villages  and  the  other  columns 
arc  for  appropriate  race  and  regional  groupings. 


"  Por«on«  per  housing  unit  and  rooms  per  house  were 
compared  using  iwrcent  occupied  by  one  i}crson  and  by  five 
or  more,  and  j>crcent  unitu  with  om  or  two  roor>  and  with 
seven  or  more.  In  the  few  oawj*  where  the^c  (:ompari»)ns 
were  ambiguous.  I  usrd  appropriate  medians. 


Differences  are  small  and  sometimes  not  consistent 
by  region.  Villages  away  from  metropolitan  centers 
generally  have  higher  fertility  but  smaller  house- 
holds and  houses,  and  lower  housing  quality. 

The  fourth  section  shows  the  results  of  tlie  com- 
|)arison  of  villages  classified  by  median  income  of 
their  county.  Villages  in  low  income  cci-titics  have 
a  slight  concentration  of  older  people  according  to 
figure  5,  but  not  enough  to  show  up  in  a  condensed 
age  distribution.  In  addition  they  are  lower  in  sex 
ratio,  crude  fertility  ratio,  percent  with  husband 
and  wife  present,  percent  owner  occupied,  rooms 
per  house,  and  housing  quality  than  arc  villages  in 
other  counties.  Also  villages  in  low  income  counties 
have  a  higher  room-person  ratio,  but  this  seems  to 
be  due  to  a  higher  proportion  of  nonwhites  in  these 
villages,  since  there  is  no  difference  within  set)arate 
race  and  regional  groupings  as  indicated  by  the 
other  colunms  of  this  section^  For  all  other  variables 
in  this  section,  the  North  and  the  nonwliite  South 
have  the,  same  results  by  county  income  as  all  vil- 
lages combined.  The  South  white  segment,  however, 
shows  no  differences  between  .groups  of  villages 
classified  by  county  income  except  for  sex  ratio  and 
housing  quality.  \ 

The  last  section  of  table  20  gives  the  results  of 
differences  when  villages  are  grouped  by  growth  or 
decline  be£wccn  1950  and  1960.  Declining' viHages 
have  a  concentration  of  older  people,  lowdr  values 
for  sex  ratio,  fertility  ratio,  |K)pulation  per  house- 
hold, percent  of  households  with  husband  and  wife 
present,  person,  per  housing  unit,  room-person 
ratio,  and  housing  quality,  along  with  a  higher  per- 
cent of  housing  occupied  by  owner..  Differences  for 
regional  groupings  generally  follow  the  same  pat- 
tern, although  the  South  nonwhite  segment  shows 
smaller  differences  and  a  few'exceptions  in  the  com- 
parison of  these  characteristics  for  growing  and  de- 
clining places. 

The  general  consistency  of  the  findings  sum- 
marized in  table  20  is  striking.  In  the  last  two  sec- 
tions regional  groupings  generally  show  the  same 
results  as  the  total  sample  villages.  Further,  the 
similarity  between  the  two  sections  is  such  that  de- 
clining villages  arc  like  villages  in  low  income 
counties.  That  is,  in  general  a  variable  that  is  lou'cr 
for  villages  in  low  income  counties  than  for  villages 
in  other  locations  is  also  lower  for  declining  vil- 
lages than  for  growing  villages.  The  only  excep- 
tions to  this  across  most  of  the  race  and  regional 
groupings  are  percent  owner-occupied,  rooms  per 
house,  and  the  room-person  ratio  ^* 


A  <'ro.s.<-chiAsification  was  carried  otit  for  the  South  white 
rind  the  South  nonwhite  .scf^mcnts  to  ^ce  if  the  findings  for 
rotmty  location  were  ^nistamed  .Mcparately  for  growing  and 
dcchnmg  places,  or  the  findings  for  growth  and  decline  8us« 
tainod  for  villages  separated  jwcopirfy  location.  .AltJhough 
the  aswciation  of  the  characteriSfics  by  county  location  is 
wmotimcs  different  for  growing  than  for  declining  places* 
and  the  .a««>ciation  by  growth  and  decline  is  somptimcs 
different  for  the  two  county  locations,  one  factor  does  not 
exphin  the  findings  obtained  with  the  other. 
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One  can  generalize  an  additional  step.  In  the 
first  section  villages  are  compared  with  urban  and 
rural  nonmctropolitan  segments.  Variables  with 
villages  ranking  lower  than  the  urban  segment  are 
usually  variables  for  which  villages  from  low  in- 
come counties  rank  lower  than  those  from  other 
counties,  and  declining  villages  rank  lower  than 
growing  villages.  (The  notable  exceptions  are  sex 
ratio  and  fertility  ratio.)  T,  is  indicates  that  vil- 
lages correspond  to  urban  places  in  the  way  that 
declining  villages  do  to  growing  villages,  or  as  vil- 
lagcs  from  lo^"  income  counties  correspond  to  vil- 
lages locat*^  sewhcrc.  Thus,  it  may  be  said  that 
a  dcclinip  age  or  a  village  from  a  low  income 
county  is  u.  any  other  village  in  comparison  with 
large-  ccs,  only  more  so.  The  fact  that  villages 
as  a  Ic  are  growing  more  slowly  than  larger 
placco  .  y  help  to  explain  why  the  chaiacteristics 
of  villages  differ  from  larger  places  in  the  same  way 
the  characteristics  of  declining  villages  differ  from 
growing  villages.  Perhaps  villages  also  are  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  low  income  counties  than  are 
larger  places. 

-  A  general  conclusion  of  this  research  is  that  sys- 
tematic differences  exist  between  villages  and  other 
population  entities,  and  between  different  types  of 
villages.  Although  these  differences  are  in  many 
cases  rather  small,  the  consistency  of  most  relation- 
ships summarized  in  table  20  gives  weight  to  the 
results  even  though  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  out 
tests'  of  "statistical  significance.  Generally,  white- 
nonwhite  differences  are  larger  than  others,  reveal- 
ing that  race  is  more  important  than  type  of  com- 
munity in  association  with  these  populatiqn  and 
housing  characteristics. 

An  unexpected  distinction  was  found  between 
the  white  and  nonwhite  categories  in  the  South. 
The  South  nonwhite  category  shows  differences  in 
characteristics  between  the  two  types  of  county 
locations  similar  to  those  found  in  tl;e  North  and 
for  all  villages.  The  South  white  category,  on  the 
other  hand,  shows  only  two  differences  by  type  of 
county.  It  is  only  possible  to  speculate  as  to  the 
reason.  The  nature  of  the  variable  used  may  have 
an  influence.  Under  Conditions  of  segregation,  there 
may  be  little  correlation  between  white  and  non- 
white  economic  levels.  Perhaps  total  county  median 
income  is  highly  associated  with  nonwhite  but  not 
with  white  median  income.  If  these  counties  were 
classified  by  median  white  income,  and  appropriate 
villages  identified,  differences  for  the  white  popu- 
lation might  be  found. 

There  may  be  a  difference  in  residence  patterns 
for  whites  and  nonwhites  in  low  income  and  other 
counties.  Low  income  counties  in  the  South  in 
many  instances  have  a  high  nonwhite  population, 
and  are  in  areas  where  tenant  fanning  was  formerly 
important.  Negro  agricultural  laborers  and  dis- 
placed tenants  may  be  concentrated  in  villages  of 
low  income  counties,  and  this  may  cause  a  differ- 
ence for  nonwhites  between  types  of  counties  (5). 
Whites,  on  the  other  hand,  may  carry  out  similar 


activities,  and  may  have  similar  economic  and 
population  change  experience  regardless  of  type  of 
county.  More  concrete  iirfdrmation- is  heeded  to 
explain  this  interesting  result. 

The  nature  of  this  exploratory  study  precluded 
the  introduction  of  other  variables  to  characterise 
different  types  of  villages.  An  important  basic  dis- 
tinction among  villages  is  economic  function.  Vil- 
lages are  not  all  agricultural  trade  centers;  many 
are  residential  suburbs,  and  others  are  manufactur- 
ing or  recrea'  ^nal  centers.  Research  has  shown 
notable  differences  among  different  functional  types 
of  villages  {34)  and  larger  places  (9).  Unfor- 
tunately, no  data  are  available  to  make  possible  the 
classification  of  the  sample  villages  by  function. 

Of  all  the  village  traits  revealed  by  this  analysis, 
perhaps  the  most  significant  in  terms  of  policy  or 
social  action  is  age  structure.  Villages  have  a  de- 
ficiency of  both  children  and  people  of  working 
years,  along  with  a  marked  surplus  of  older  people. 
Possible  relations  between  this  variable  and  several 
other  population  and  housing  characteristics  haye 
been  noted.  Planners  and  policymakers  should 
recognize  the  added  problems  brought  about  by 
having  a  large  older  population  but  relatively  few  ^ 
people  in  the  economically  active  years  for  main- 
taining a  tax  base  for  the  provision  of  needed  serv- 
ices, providing  a  reservoir  of  leadership  for  com- 
munity improvement  programs,  and  developing  the 
potential  to  make  necessary  adjustments  to  a 
changing  environment  in  villages  of  rural  America. 
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Appendix 

Table  21.— Number  of  villages,  population,  and 
occupied  housing  units  for  sample  village  segments 


Sample  segment 


Number 

of 
villages 


inocula- 
tion 


Occupied 
housing 
units 


South: 
White: 

Near  

Far  

Growing  

Declining  

Low  income 

county  

Other  county  

Non  white: 

Near  

Far,  

Growing  

Declining  

IjOW  income 

county . .  jv^^A : 

North: 

Near  

F&i  

Growing  

Declining  

Low  income 

county  

Other  county  

West: 

Near.  

Far.   

Growing  

Declining  

Total.. .   


73,049 

60 

33,702 

98 

04,539 

85 

42,212 

86 

47,2r 

97 

59,534 

123 

16,544 

60 

6,946 

98 

17,494 

85 

5,996 

86 

14,515 

-97 

8,975 

183 

129,881 

146 

81,402 

172 

131,466 

157 

79,817 

23 

14,564 

306 

)  97,522 

21 

17,065 

37 

28,012 

31 

29,056 

27 

16,021 

570 

386,601 

23,782 
11,565 
'20,683 
14,664 

15,628 
19,673 

4,321 
1,952 
4,649 
1,624 

3,869 
2,287 

41,882 
27,365 
41,669 
27,578 

5,178 
64,248 

5,192 
8,612 
8,652 
5,152 
124,671 
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Chapter  5 


Rural  Community  Institutions  and  Poverty^  With  Special 
Reference  lo  Health  and  Education 

Thomas  R.  Ford,  projesaor  of  sociology^  and  George  A.  Hillery,  Jr 
associate  professor  of  sociology^  IJmversity  of  Kentucky 


Introduction 

Throughout  most  of  our  history  the  relationships 
between  local  institutions  and  poverty  could  be 
stated  in  two  simple  propositions:  Poor  couununitiei^ 
produce  and  peri)etuate  inadequate  social  institu- 
tions. Inadequate  institutions  produce  and  perpetu- 
ate poor  communities.  In  contemporary  society  ttfe 
relationships  are  no  longer  so  simple,  although  the 
traditional  relationships  still  are  to  be  found.  Both 
our  communities  and  our  institutions  are  changing 
rapidly.  Local  institutions  are  less  likely  to  depend 
upon  local  resources  for  support,  although  they  still 
do  to  a  great  extent.  Personal  poverty  stemming 
from  institutional  inadequacies  is  less  likely  to  re- 
main in  the  local  community.^ 

Because  of  widespread  migration,  wealthy  com- 
munities are  often  the  reluctant  recipients  of  per- 
sonal poverty  from  poor  communities.  Were  this  not 
the  case,  there  would  probably  not  be  the  widespread 
interest  today  in  "  ninating  both  personal  and 
community  poverty 

^         The  Changing  Rural  Community 

Rural  society  in  the  United  States  has  long  lived 
in  a  remarkable  variety  of  communities — villages, 
open  country  neighborhoods,  plantations,  mill  towns, 
coal  camps,  and  numerous  others  (iO,  26).  Generali- 
zations about  the  original  nature  of  our  rural  com- 
munities and  changes  occurring  at  the  present  time 
are  therefore  necessarily  oversimplified  The  tra- 
ditional concept  of  the  rural  community  as  a  small 
group  of  farm  families  living  in  a  limited  locale  and 
sharing  a  set  of  social  institutions  has  never  been 
easy  to  apply  in  the  United  States.  It  was  particu- 
larly diffif^ult  in  those  areas  of  the  country  where 
the  dispersed  farmstead  was  the  typical  form  of  land 
settlement.  One  of  the  earliest  rural  sociological 


*  It  i.<  useful  to  (li:<tingnti$h  between  '*pcr«)nal  poverty*' 
and  "community  povoity."  Tho  iornior  is  a  clmractofistir 
of  individunl.*^  and  families:  tlir  latter  charactoiistH;  of 
local  socioti  OS.  Sco  Dun  lop  (.9)  In  this  paper  wo  aro  pri- 
ninrily  concomod  with  community  poverty,  recognizing  that 
it  generates  pciwnal  poverty  that  is  transferable  'o  otiiei 
roip  Ilium  ties.  (Itahc  numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  refei- 
eiice^  listed  at  the  end  of  this  paper.) 


studies  was  conducted  as  an  attempt  to  'Mocate'* 
the  rural  community  (15),  and  some  sociologists 
questioned  whether  true  iiiral  conununities  existed 
at  all. 

The  reasons  for  questioning  the  existence  of  a  true 
conununiiy  in  areas  where  dispersed  farm  settle- 
ment:? prevailed — which  was  the  case  in  most  of  the 
country — have  ini|>ortant  con&equences  for  present- 
day  connnunity  organization  and  action.  Because  of 
their  geogra|)hic  dispersion,  farmers  in  he  same 
political'  unit — county  or  township — often  did  not 
share  a  set  of  common  institutions.  Institutional 
service  areas  varied  and  overlapped  so  that  even 
families  in  fairly  close  proximity  might  not  share 
more  than  one  or  two  .institutional  services.  Such  a 
pattern  frustrated  the  development  of  strong  com- 
munity attachments  except  in  restricted  localities, 
or  rural  neighborhoods,  w'hich  generally  had  insut- 
livient  population  to  maintain  a  mil  complement 
of  services.^ 

Contrary  to  po|)ular  steieotypes,  patterns  civic 
cooperation  in  rural  areas  were  often  quite  weak, 
and  so  were  the  public  services  dependent  upon  such 
cooperation.  The  family  was  supposed  to  provide  as 
many  services  as  possible  to  its  .members,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  able  to  do  so  was  a  measure  of 
prestige.  Local  government  was  expected  to  provide 
only  those  services  which  capable  individual  tami- 
lies  or  groups  of  neighbors  could  not  provide  for 
themselves.  A  distrust  of  concentrated  powtr  in  gov- 
ernment was  a  basic  tenet  of  American  agrarian 
philcKophy.  The  eonsequ'^nees  of  this  prevailing 
view  of  public  institutions  was  especially  hard  on  the 
poor,  who  were  usually  categorized  into  groups  of 
'^deserving"  and  "undeserving."  Widows,  orphans, 
?tnd  the  aged,  sick,  and  disab'ed  without  kin  to  care 
for  them  were  viewed  as  le^ijitimate  recipients  of 
public  charity,  but  even  they  didn*t  receive  much. 
Chronic  family  poverty  was  usually  considered  "th'? 
consequence  of  imprudence*  laziness,  and  a  lack  of 
thrift  and  foresight**  (27) — traits  which  were  not  to 
be  encouraged  through  public  assistance. 


■Johnstone  {10)  ha.»»  pointed  out  that  with  the  early 
development  of  commercial  agricnlture.  shared  commercial 
and  <'onimodity  interests  quickly  replaced  shared  locality  as 
I  he  ba?<is  of  .*»ocial  relation.**  for  niany  farmoi^. 
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Apart  from  government  itself,  schools  were  the 
most  widely  accepted  public  service  institutions  by 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  although  some  op- 
position to  tax-supported  schools  was  ahnost  uni- 
versal. The  inclusion  of  licconda'y  schools  in  the 
public  school  system  during  the  latter  quarter  of  the 
19th  century  produced  new  battles  In  thousands  of 
rural  communities  whose  citizens  saw  little  need  for 
education  beyond  the  common  school  level.  Local 
public  health  services  in  rural  areas  were  virtually 
nonexistent,  although  many  communities  had  health 
boards  and  health  officers.  The  extension  of  county 
public  health  service  to  rural  areas  did  r^ot  occur 
until  1911  {23).  Most  rural  hospitals  are  20th  cen- 
tury phenomena  (271.  Public  welfare  services  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  have  been 
characterized  by  Gillin  as  being  in  a  .state  of  "more 
or  less  chaos''  (15).  The  chief  welfare  institution 
supported  by  public  funds  was  the  poorhouse  or  poor 
farm.  Even  these  were  lacking  in  about  half  the 
counties.  Not.until  the  great  depression  of  the  1930's, 
however,  was  the  complete  inadequacy  of  local 
public  welfare  conceded. 

Technological  changes  in  agriculture  and  trans- 
portation brought  about  radical  changes  in  the  rural 
community  and  population  which  have  been  de- 
scribed in  various  studies  (^,  22).  With  the  mecha- 
nization of  farming  operations,  the  rural  population 
directly  engaged  in  farm  production  shrank  rapidly 
until  farming  was  no  longer  the  major  source  of  em- 
ployment. Practically  all  rural  counties  lost  popula- 
tion through  migration.  As  the  migration  streams 
swelled,  even  relatively  high  rates  of,  reproduction 
were^insufficient  to  replace  the  losses  in  many  rural 
areas.  The  already  low  population  density  in  open 
country  areas  lowered  even  further,  although  move- 
ments of  both  people  and  services  into  small  towns, 
especially  county  seats,  tended  to  increase  their  size 
and  importance. 

Improved  roads  tied  the  open  country  to  the 
town,  resulting  in  the  strengthening  of  town-country 
communities  but  the  weakening  of  rural  neighbor- 
hoods. The  ties  that  had  bound  the  latter  together — 
mutual  assistance,  shared  problems,  and  common 
interests — were  replaced  by  bonds  of  interdepend- 
ence and  contractual  relationships.  These  ties  of  in- 
terdependence extended  well  beyond  individuai^  to 
incorporate  entire  institutional  systems  and  com- 
munities. The  middle-class  rural  dweller,  imbued 
with  the  values  of  American  agrarian  philosophy, 
deplored  the  passing  of  individual  independence, 
family  self-sufficiency,  ana  community  autonomy. 
For  those  members  of  the  rural  society  wlio  lacked 
independence,  self-sufficiency,  or  a  voice  m  local 
community  decisions,  the  loss  probably  appeared 
less  tragic. 

Changing  Social  Institntions 

Since  a  community  is  largely  defined  by  sets 
of  shared  social  institutions,  it  is  to  He  expected  that 
Ihe  forces  bringing  about  a  change  in  one  will  also 
change  the  other.  As  earlier  indicated,  both  our  in- 


stitutions and  our  communities  are  still  in  the  proc- 
ess of  rapid  change,  so  it  is  difficult  to  view  with  any 
great  perspective  those  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred. In  the  case  of  rural  institutions  the  problem 
is  made  somewhat  easier  by  Vieir  tendency  to  follow 
established  trends  in  urban  areas. 

Essentially,  a  .social  institution  is  a  cultural  de- 
vice for  meeting  group  needs,  usually  through 
employing  some  form  of  social  structure.  Many  of 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  our  rural  insti- 
tutions reflect  changes  in  the  group  definition  of 
social  need.  The  "common  school"  education,  for 
example,  was  the  defined  edueatioral  need  of  19th 
century  rural  America,  a  need  which  was  more  or 
less  met  by  the  end  of  the  century.  The  need  for  a 
liigher  level  of  education  was  first  perceived  in  the 
urban  centers  where  technological  and  social  com- 
plexities required  more  advanced  skills.  Rural 
communities,  assessing  the  educational  requirements, 
of  their  own  social  and  economic  systems,  were 
much  slower  to  distinguish  the  new  need.  Even  after 
the  need  was  recognized  ihey  were  unable  to  meet 
it,  or  needs  in  other  institutional  areas,  because  of 
inadequate  resourced  and  capabilities. 

The  devejouinent  of  commercial  agriculture  and 
nonfarm  occupations  brought  to  rural  society  many 
of  the  same  requirements  for  the  operation  of  an 
industrial-commercial  economy  to  be  found  in  the 
cities,  with  which  the  rural  areas  became  increas- 
ingly linked.  Following  the  model  of  the  urban  areas, 
rural  communities  sought  to  meet  these  need  ? 
through  institutional  specialization.  Except  in  the 
most  isolated  areas  the  rural  family  began  to  restrict 
its  functions  and  to  turn  them  over  to  other  agencies, 
both  public  and  private.  In  no  few  instances  the 
function  was  fumbled  in  the  exchange. 

Lr.rgely  within  the  past  decade  another  major 
change  has  been  taking  place  in  rural  service  insti- 
tutions, the  consequences  of  which  may  prove  even 
more  momentous  than  functional  specialization. 
Traditionally,  service  institutions  have  responded 
to  local  demand  and  support  rather  than  to  any  ob- 
jective assessment  of  needs.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
needs  were  not  defined  and  means  devised  to  meet 
them,  for  that,  of  course,  is  what  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institutional  departments  of  education; 
and  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  national  agencies 
through  supportive  grants.  As  grantors,  such  agen- 
cies had  and  used  their  po\/er  to  bring  changes  in 
the  local  t  jhools.  Local  teachers  might  belong  to  a 
State  educational  association  affiliated  with  the  Na- 
tional E(  ucation  Association  and  through  those 
organizat.ons  exert  pressure  to  secure  legislation 
affecting  the  local  community's  schools.  Through 
such  systems  of  vertical  litikage,  the  power  of  de- 
rision-making affecting  local  institutions  was 
increasingly  shared  with  extra-local  agencies. 
Despite  the  contentions  of  the  champions  of  local 
autonomy  to  the  contrary,  this  shift  in  the  locus  of 
power  was  far  from  being  completely  detrimental 
in  its  consequences,  but  it  did  present  greater  diffi- 
culties of  achieving  an  integration  of  different  insti- 
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tutional  services  at  the  local  level*  As  will  be 
(liscussed  later,  the  problem  of  "horizontal  integra- 
tion^'  remains  one  of  the  more  serious  organizational 
problems  faced  by  community  institutions. 

Specialization  brought  with  it  formal  organiza- 
tion and  an  increasing  professionalization  of  institu- 
tional personnel.  Local  institutional  organizations 
gradually  became  linked  to  others  outside  the  local 
community  through  ''vertical  structures."  In  the 
public  sector,  for  example,  local  school  systems 
were  tied  to  State  systems  in  the  first  place.  But 
needs  were  largely  defined  by  contemporary  and 
local  condrtions,  and  the  operations  to  meet  them 
were  geared  to  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the 
local  community  to  provide  supi)ort 

Institutional  specialization^  the  professionaliza- 
tion of  administrative  personnel,  and — above  all — 
the  availability  of  extra-local  financial  support  have 
all  contributed  to  the  reorientation  of  rural  com- 
munity institutional  systems.  Now  the  institutional 
service  needs  of  the  conmiunity  are  more  and  more 
expected  to  be  Refined  through  application  of  some 
standard  of  excellence  or  at  least  a  national  norm. 
Meeting  the  needs  then  becomes  an  objective  for 
which  some  program  of  action ^i^  devised,  always 
with  the  hope  that  funds  will  be  made  available  for 
it.  Usually  it  is  thought  desirable  to  have  compre- 
hensive community  planning  in  which  the  wliole 
perspective  of  service  needs  is  analyzed  with  the 
view  of  providing  integrated  programs  of  action  to 
meet  them. 

This  concept  of  local  planning  is  still  ali -n  to 
many  rural  communities.  In  most  respects  it  is 
anathematic  to  agrarian  philosophy,  partly  be- 
cause it  concedes  additional  powers  and  functions  to 
government,  but  primarily  because  planning  carries 
the  implication  of  the  loss  of  freedom.  Nevertheless, 
at  least  in"priircipie;  the' idea  of  institutional*  and 
community  planning^has  been  accepted  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  Implementation  of  the  planning  func- 
tion, however,  requires  a  degree  of  teclmica!  knowl- 
edge and  skill  often  lacking  in  niral  areas. 
Consequently,  the  promise  that  planning  and  out- 
side support  hold  as  a  means  of  developing  adequate 
rural  institutions  is  still  a  long  way  from  realization 
in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

Developing  Adequate  Community 
Institutions 

Despite  the  trend  toward  the  development  of  uni- 
form standards  of  institutional  adequacy,  it  is  very 
clear  that  such  standards  do  noc  exist  at  the  present 
time.  Indeed,  it  may  be  neither  possible  nor  desira- 
ble to  apply  completely  uniform  standards.  For  ulti- 
mately the  adequacy  of  an  institutional  system  must 
be  judged  by  how  well  it  meets  the  needs  of  the 
community  it  serves,  and  it  must  serve  not  one  but 
many  communities.  The  question  of  who  shall  make 
the  determination  of  which  need*  are  to  be  served, 
in  wiiat  way,  and  how  well,  is  chc  basis  of  many 


conflicts  between  local  communities  and  extra-local 
agencies,  both  public  and  private.  Even  where  agree- 
ment exists  with  respect  to  both  ends  and  means, 
standards  of  adequacy  are  still  widely  varied.  In 
;9o8,  for  example,  a  regional  sample  of  rural  resi- 
dents in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains  was 
asked  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  their  local  schools. 
By  prevailing  national  norms,  most  of  the  schools 
would  have  been  rated  seriously  deficient.  Yet  more 
tliaii  60  percent  of  the  respondents  rated  their  com- 
munity schools  as  "good"  or  '^excellent."' 

The  tradition  of  local  autonomy  is  still  so  deeply 
ingrained  in  Appalachian  rural  communities — and 
perhaps  most  rural  communities  throughout  the  ria- 
tion^that  their  residents  are  usually  unwilling  to 
accept  the  idea  that  local  standards  arc  no  longer 
the  best  gages  of  institutional  adequacy.  Rural  citi- 
zens are  fully  aware  that  most  of  their  youth  will 
migrate  to  the  cities,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  reason 
in  their  minds  to  gear  their  institutional  programs 
to  the  needs  of  urban  living.  The  emotional  argu- 
ment for  localism  has  been  reinforced  by  the  prag- 
matic reasoning  of  investment  economics.  Rural 
communities,  often  hard  pressed  to  support  ins^^u- 
tions  which  are  barely  adequate  even  by  local 
standards,  have  been  understandably  reluctant  to 
invest  greater  local  resources  whose  benefits  are 
largely  realized  elsewhere.  The  increasing  :  port 
of  local  institutions  by  intergovernmental  lunds, 
justified  in  large  measure  by  t^e  "spillover  benefits'' 
argument,  has  reduced,  although  far^  from  elimi- 
nated, the  economic  argument  for  local  determin- 
ism. Perhaps  more  important  in  reducing  differences 
betw*ecn  local  and  national  standards  of  institutional 
adequacy  have  been  the  urbanization  of  rural 
society  and  the  spread  of  mass  communication. 

The  adoption  of  higher  standards,  however,  will 
not  in  itself  elititirtate?  the  d^ficieftci^s  of  rural  insti- 
tutions. There  are  at  least  three  other  requisites  for 
the  development  of  effective  institutions  that  must 
be  met:  (1)  sufficient  financial  resources;  (2)  capa- 
ble personnel;  (3)  effective  organization.  Rural 
communities  are  faced  with  severe  problems  in  meet- 
ing each  of  these,  and  in  general  the  poorer  the 
community,  the  more  serious  the  problems. 

Financial  SuppoH  of  Infititutions 

Rural  communities  have  rarely  supported  their 
public  institutions  generously.  In  some  cases  Ihis 
has  been  because  of  reluctance  to  do  so.  More  often 
il  has  been  because  of  a  simple- lack  of  resources.^ 
Not  all  local  mstitutions  are  public,  however;  but 
privately  supported  services  in  which  costs  are  borne 
largely  by  the  consumer  are  obviously  dependient 
upon  the  income  levels  of  the  consuming  public.  To 


M'npnhliMicci  data  from  tin-  ^^outliern  Appalachian  Sur- 
voy.  Department  of  Sociology,  Tnivcr-sity  o(  Kentucky. 

*  .\  1962  report  of  tho  Advisory  Commi^ion  on  Inter- 
go  vciniiicntal  Relations  (?)  j<howed  relatively  little  relation- 
.<liip  h«?tween  fiMral  capacity  and  tax  effort.  Expenditure 
level.K.  however,  are  more  clo«?ly  related  to  capacity  thad 
to  effort  ineaMircd  relative  lo  capacity. 
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the  extent  that  family  income  is  an  indicator  of  the 
ability  of  a  eomnmnity  to  support  institutions,  the 
(lata  in  table  1  offer  convincing  evidenee  that  rural 
counties  operate  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  Median 
family  income  in  1959  was  less  than  $4,000  in  over 
half  of  the  most  rural  counties,  and  less  than  $3,000 
in  more  than  a  third.  In  contrast,  median  family 
ineome  was  less  than  $3,000  in  only  1  of  359  metro- 
politan eounties  and  exceeded  $6,000  in  167. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  to  support  the  eom- 
inonplace  observation  that  the  low  income  popula- 
tion is  less  likely  to  use  those  institutional  services 
for  which  the  costs  are  largely  borne  by  the 
consumer.  Medical  and  dental  services  offer  a  case 
tn  |)oint.  During  the  period  1963-64,  families  with 
incomes  over  $7,000  had  14  percent  iiiore  physician 
visits  per  person  than  families  with  incomes  under 
$2,000,  according  to  the  National  Health  Survey 
(30).  Yet  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  the 
general  health  needs  of  the  low  income  families 
wore  greater  than  those  of  the  high  income  families. 
During  the  same  period,  the  low  income  families 
averaged  only  0.8  dental  visits  per  person  compared 
with  2.3  visits  for  high  income  families,  a  difference 
of  187  percent  (29).  ^ 

Private  rapport 

Many  local  service  institutions  depend  upon 
private  philanthropy  rather  than  consumer  expendi- 
tures for  financial  supjwrt.  This  is  especially  true  of 
private  welfare  organizations  and  religious  institu- 
tions. Although  v  -k'ous  studies  indicate  that  Jow 
income  families  ec  ribute  higher  proportions  of 
their  earnings  to  charitable  causes  than  do  high  in- 
come families,  the  actual  amounrs  contributed  per 
family  are  substantially  less  (31).  Rural  communi- 
ties operate  at  a -dual  disadvantage  in  seeking  to 
secure  local  philanthropic  support  for  their  institu- 
tions. First,  as  already  noted,  family  income  is 
substantially  lower.  Second,  they  are  far  less  likely 
than  urban  communities  to  have  well-organized 
campaigns  to  solicit  funds.  Few  rural  communities 


have  Community  Chests  or  United  Funds.  The  in- 
ference that  rural  institutions  are  poorly  financed 
through  local  philanthropic  contributions  is  sup- 
ported hy  the  data  on  gifts  and  contributions  to 
organizations  by  low  income  rural  nonfarm  families 
.•^hown  in  table  2.  Total  contributions  per  family 
averaged  less  than  $50  for  families  with  incomes 
under  $3,000r^-ith  the  greatest  share  going  to 
churches  and  religious  organizations.  Regional  fig- 
ures for  the  South  are  shown  because  it  contains  a 
high  proportion  of  the  nation's  poor  rural  counties. 
In  general,  contributions  in  the  South  were  lower 
than  for  the  nation,  even  with  income  controlled. 
Only  3  percent  of  the  southern  families  with  in-  ^ 
comes  under  $1,000  reported  contributions  U>  com- 
munity welfare  organisations  other  than  the  church, 
probably  indicative  of  the  lack  of  such  organizations 
in  most  parts  of  the  rural  South. 

Much  of  the  support  for  private  welfare  organi- 
zations operating  in  rural  counties  comes  from 
outside  the  local  community,  but  the  extent  of 
extra-local  support  is  difficult  to  determine  without 
a  detailed  study  of  individual  agencies.  In  fact  little 
^information  at  all  is  available  on  a  national  basis 
concerning  the  operations  of  private  welfare  institu- 
tions. One  study  conducted  in  the  southern  Appa- 
lachian region  revealed  that  the  number  of 
missionary  and  philanthropic  enterprises  had  in- 
-ffased  by  150  percent  between  1931  and  1959,  even 
though  most  of  the  earlier  mission  schools  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  public  school  systems  (8).  Al- 
though detailed  financial  data  were  unavailable,  it 
is,  a  safe  assumption  thp*  most  of  the  support  for 
such  enter|)rises  originated  outside  the  region. 

Institutional  services  dependent  upon  extra-local 
private  support  can  at  best  be  considered  only  sup- 
plementary to  those  provided  by  public  institu- 
tions. In  rural  areas,  privately  supported  agencies 
typically  operate  with  small  staffs,  limited  funds, 
and  widely  scattered  field  offices.  The  selection 
of  field  locations  is  often  determined  by  fortuitous 
circumstances.  Because  agency  personnel  are  usually 
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Table  \.— Median  familjf  income  in  rnetrovolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  counties  by  percentage  of  rural 

population^  1960 

Nonmetropolitan  counties  With  rural  population  of—  _^ 

'SO 

Metro-  percent  MA-  4().t-  50.t-  60.1-  70A-  SOA-  !KM- 
irolitan        and  40  50  60  70  80  5)0  100 

MMliait  family  income     counties      under      l)erccnt      !)e««nt      percent      percent      percent     percent  percent 

Umler$2,000  •  ■    ■•,       •  -5  77  i7  -mi 

S'SoO-2'mW 61  »7  45  80  112  m  n  47  226 

Is'oOO-ls'w''  125  44  56  !t7  88  71            40  16  71 

SSoOamlover...::  V...  167  2!^  23  14  10             7  '  » 

T^la,   m)  143  156  265  384  314  176  1,005 

Source:  Unpiibli.-hed  data  of  National  Advi«or>-  Commiwion  on  Rural  Poverty  from  VS.  Cen^u--  of  Population,  1960. 
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Table  2.— Average  value  of  gifts  and  contributions  to  organizations,  by  families  of  tivo  or  more  persons  with 
incomes  under  $3,000,  total  V.  S.  and  rural  nonfarm  South,  1901 


itesidence  :ind  family 
income  level 


Total 
organissation;; 


Community  cliestH, 
RimI  Crohs,  eir. 


Churches  ami 
religious  orguni- 
/.ations 


Kiiuf-ntiot|:il,  nu'fii- 
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other 
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74 
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77 
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2.48 

31 

20.68 

50 

1.47 

7 
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2.13 

33 

28.25 
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.58 

(> 

4!l.47 

7*1 

4J8 

51 

43.37 

(»7 

1.03 

0 

$120.82 

81 

$10.10 

51 

$107,117 

74 

$  2.(»0 

12 

4.08 

:14 
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3 

3.72 

31 

.34 

4 

2().80 

(Mi 

.73 

21 

25.84 

01 

.20 

5 

44.17 

75 

2.51 

32 

40.<KI 

08 

.07 

0 

U.S. 


South, 


Source:  Ui>.  Dept.  of  Labor.  Suney  of  Consumer  Ex- 
prndituriits,  Cott^im  r  Expendilurcx  and  Income,  Detail  of 
Ex/temii(urv«  and  Income,  Total  United  State:!,  Urban  and 
Rural  mo^if.  Supplement  3,  Ft.  A  to  BI^  Rpiwrt  237-93. 

"outsulcrs,"  are  not  subject  to  usual  community 
controls,  and  often  pose  a  threat  to  the  power  or 
I)restigc  of  local  institutional  personnel,  they  not 
infrcKiuently  find  themselves  engaged  in  unantici- 
pated and  disruptive  conflicts.^'  The  coordination 
of  private  agency  services  with  those  of  public  agen-  ^ 
cics  in  the  same  community  is  rarely  achieved;  this 
reduces  their  |)otcntml  effectiveness. 

Local  public  support 

Most  basic  institutiona'  services  in  local  com- 
munities are  supported  in  varying  degrees  by  public 
funds,  the  rationale  being  that  their  services  benefit 
the  entire  community  and  not  simply  the  users.** 
Religious  services  provide  a  major  exception  because 
of  the  traditional  separation  of  church  and  state. 
However,  religious  organizations  have  increasingly 
received  support  from  public  funds  for  functions 
such  as  health  and  education  whose  benefits  are 
considered  to  extend  beyond  the  partictilar 
denomination. 

Despite  growing  support  from  intergovemmental 
sources.  al>out  70  percent  of  all  local  governmental 
revenues  still  originate  in  the  local  tomnmnity  (7). 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  local  revenues  are 
derived  from  local  taxts,  the  remainder  coming  from 
user  charges  and  misccraneous  sources  (20).  Prop- 
erti-  laxes  provided  alwut  88  percent  of  all  local 


"  Pli.xwi.ia**  intrwiuied  into  rural  pai<tpr»'  Kentucky 
through  employment  Uy  the  United  Mine  Woikers  Memo* 
rial  Hiwpital.".  for  example,  were  initially  harrr<l  from  loeal 
niediral  sorirty  mcmherjthip  in  Mf»ral  counties  in  which 
the  ho.;<pital}(  Were  lorated.  evidemv  of  the  resentment  at 
their  "intniJ<ion**  despite  the  severe  Ahortagc  of  physifian^ 
in  the  region. 

*Tlii.K  i."  not  to  ^^ay.  of  eourj«%  that  all  agencies  providing 
a  baxie  .•'en* ire  ar-  puhliely  funded  hut  rather  that  sK)me 
puhlie  fund^  are  used  to  help  provide  basie  serviees. 


May  1966.  and  DetaU  of  Exitcndilnrvs  and  Income,  Rural 
X  on  farm  Arean  in  the  Southern  Region,  /.%7.  Supplement 
2  to  BI^  Reiwrt  237-S6,  Maieli  1965. 
*  Inelude>  ineome  levels  alwve  $5,000. 


tux  revenues  in  1963.  Rural  counties  and  townships 
derive  an  even  higher  proportion  of  their  taxes  from 
property,  and  for  school  districts  property  taxes 
providcd'dS  percent  of  the  local  revenues  in  1963. 

We  have  already  noted  that  public  agency  ex- 
penditures are  largely  .dependent  upon  fiscal 
capacity.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  disparities 
in  loeal  resources,  which  provide  70  percent  of  the 
sup|)ort  for  local  government  services,  are  .going  to 
Ih!  reflected  in  gross  inequities  in  institutional  suij- 
port  from  one  loeal  community  to  another.  This  is 
readily  apparent  in  table  3,  which  shows  \m  capita 
local  government  revenues  and  selected  expenditures 
from  a  sample  of  low  income  rural  count*  s  ^  com- 
ppred  with  other  counties  of  comparable  {>opulation. 
The  low  income  counties  actually  were  slightly  more 
dependent  ufwn  local  sources  for  their  revenues  than 
were  other  counties  in  their  |)opulaticn  size-groups. 
The  projwrtion  of  local  support — al>out  62  to  63 
percent — was  less  than  the  national  average  of  about 
70  percent,  however.  Per  capita  revenues  from  local 
.sources  for  the  low  income  counties  averagedl  from 
35  to  40  |)ercent  of  the  national  average,  and  about 
half  those  of  counties  in  comparable  size-groups. 
Intergovernmental  revenues  reduced  the  disparities 
l)etwcen  low  income  and  other  counties  of  compara- 
ble size  on  a  |)erccntage  basis  but  not  in  tefms  of 
absolute  amounts.  In  the  10,000  to  25,000  population 
size-grotip,  per  capita  general  revcnties  were  147  less 
in  low  income  cotintics  when  only  local  revenues 
w()rc  considered,  but  $52  less  when  all  sources  were 
inchided. 


'The  lOi  low  inronu*  niral  eount'c.-*  reprcj<cnt  a  20-iicr- 
rent  My/<trmatie  :*ample  of  the  bottom  quintilc  of  eounticr< 
arrayed  hy  median  fniMiiy  income  in  1950.  Fo  the  lining 
of  eountiex  hy  ipiintile  rank,  .sec  (//). 
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Table  3. — Per  capita  revenue  and  selected  expenditures  of  local  government  in  101  low  income  rural  coun- 
ties, by  population  size-group,  compared  with  U.  S.  averages,  1962 


liuveiiutv  source, 
e\'{)C'iiditurei^.  function 


Population  size-group 


Under  10,<)(K) 


25,000-49,<HH) 


Average  !/OW  Low  liOw 

all  L',S.        inronie  All  income  All  income 

counties     sample  coniitie>i     sample  (44)      counties     sample  (18) 


All 
counties 


(ieneral  revenue   $2i:i.82  $r«).:i2  $UH).21  $111.78  $121.48  $m.m 

From  local  M»urc<;s   148.«H)  01.21  118.5:i  .70.04  «)7.:i5  58.32  ?H».(M 

<;eneralexi)enditua-s..  .  222.H)  123.0:^  187.58  120.08  105.43  135.8;»  Hi8.:« 

Kdueation   HM).07  78.05)  *W.05  73.75  89.G1  72.08  89.5<» 

Public  welfare   14.:«i  4.89  10.27  2.30  8.02  3.47  8.10 

Health  and  hospitals  12.15  2.14  9.44  5.43  8.87  10.39  10.04 


Sonicc:  Dept.  of  Cornnerce.  Hmcan  of  the  Census.  Ccnmx  t  '  Govvntmvnts         Vcl.  IV. 


General  revenues  on  a  |)cr  capita  basis  for  the 
tlirec  i?ize-groupj<  of  low  incouie  counties  ranged 
from  885  to  $102  less?  than  the  average  for  all  U.S. 
counties.  This  would  be  a  less  serious  problenj  if 
institutional  service  could  be  provided  at  a  lower 
per  capita  cost  in  rural  counties,  assuniing  conipara- 
ble  quality.  Untler  pretient  conditions,  the  reverse  is 
more  nearly  true.  Counties  with  less  than  5,000  iwp- 
ubition^  which  are  rural  counties  for 'the  most  part, 
have  higher  per  capita  o|)erating  costf  than  do  all 
larger  |)opulation  size  classes  (25).  The  combination 
of  a  dispersed  |)opulation  and  relatively  small 
nunil>crs  raises  costs  while  preventmg  economies  of 
.s<-ale.  The  transportation  costs  stemming  from  popu- 
lation tlispersion,  if  absorbed  by  the  agency,  njean 
less  money  available  for  other  son-ices.  In  the  most 
extensive  survey  conducted  of  rural  schools  finances, 
trans{)ortation  costs  were  found  to  absorb  almost 
10  percent  of  current  expenditures  compared  with 
less  than  1  |)ercent  in  large  city  school  systenjs  (74); 
If  the  trans|)ortation  costs  are  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer (as  in  the  case  of  most  medical  service!,  the 
result  is  usually  to  retiuce  the  utilization  of  services 
by  tliosc  who  ']suall>;  most  need  them. 

It  is  sometmies  argued  tliat  rural  areas  do  net 
need  certain  types  of  services  (e.g.,  sewerage)  rc- 
qinre(hof  urban  places  so  that  conjparisons  of  locni 
government  expenditures  are  not  valid.  If  one  con- 
siders only  total  expenditures,  the  argument  has 
jK)ine  merit.  As  the  data  in  table  3  show,  however, 
per  capita  expenditures  are  greater  in  urban  places 
for  the  specific  functions  of  ethication,  public  wel- 
:are,  and  health  and  hospitals,  for  which  the  needs 
arc  at  least  txs  great  «n  rural  as  in  urban  communi* 
ties.  Per  capita  expenditures,  tend  to  rise  in  all 
functional  eatcgones  with  rise  of  median  family 
income  in  a  coinmunity  (25),  and  as  table  1  has 
already  shown,  median  family  income  rises  with  the 
pro|>ortion  of  the  population  classified  as  irban. 

Intergovemtnetital  aid 

The  most  fca^^ible  and  widely  used  method  for 
financing  local  public  institutions  is  intergovern- 


mental aid.  The  proportion  of  local  govemnient  ex- 
penditure.? from  State  and  Federal  sources  has 
increased  from  less  than  6  percent  in  1902  to  27 
peuent  in  1964  i7).  In  fiscal  year  1964,  local 
l>;ovemn)cnt  units  received  more  than  $13  billion 
in  State  aid,  while  the  States  in  turn  received  $9 
billion  in  Federal  aid  (7).  The  largest  proportion 
of  State  intergovernmental  expenditures  goes  for 
education— about  59  |>ercent  in  1963  (20).  Inter- 
i;ovemmental  funds  am^ounted  to  only  37  percent  of 
local  government  expenditures  for  education  but 
percent  of  the  expenditures  for"  welfare.  Welfare 
funds  arc  usually  not  allocated  on  a  matching  basis, 
which*  undoubtedly  accounts  in  part  for  the  rela- 
tively low  pro|K)rtion  of  local  tax  funds  being 
ex|)endod  on  welfare  functions.  More  than  half  of 
the  public  welfare  expenditures  by  S.atc  and  local 
govemnjcnts  in  1963,  in  fact^  came  from  Federal 
sources  compared  with  !es^  than  10  percent  of  the , 
ex|)enditures  for  cducaticm  (20). 

Wiiilc  Federal  aid  lessens  the  ine^juities  in  public 
expenditures  between  States,  and  Federal-State  aid 
reduces  disparities  between  local  units,  tremendous 
variation  in  per  capita  expenditures  continues.  In 
1963  State-local , per  capita  expenditures,  Exclusive 
of  Federal  grants,  ranged  from  $493.54  in  Alaska 
down  to  $173.34  in  South  Carojina  (20).  Since  cost« 
are  exceptionally  high  in  Alaska,  tbc  second  high 
State,  Cahfomia,  with  |)er  capita  expenditures  of 
$417.93,  may  offer  better  comparison.  Expenditures 
without  Federal  grants  were  nearly  2V2  times 
greater  |)er  capita  in  California  than  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Including  Federal  grants,  per  capita  expendi- 
tures in  Caliiomia  ($464.98)  were  still  more  than 
twice  tlio.se  in  South  Carolina  ($210.44). 

It  shoidd  be  obvious  that  Federal  aid  has  been 
little  njore  successful  thus-  far  in  correcting  State 
financial  deficiencies  than  State  aid  has  been  in 
remedying  local  dcfic  cncics.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
Federal  aid  has  not  been  IiigiriyJ>cncficial  '  t  certain 
instances.  The  Hill-Burttm  hospital  construction 
program  initiated  in  1946  is  one  of  the  better  ex* 
aniples.  The  legislative  provisions  of  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  specifically  favored  niral  communities.  TSrougb 
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June  1965  more  than  74.000  general  hospital  beds 
were  made  available  in  eomnrmities  of  less  than 
10.000  population,  and  about  87,000  beds  in  com- 
munities of  10,000  to  50,000  population  (28).  AU 
though  isolated  rural  counties  still  had  only  half  as 
many  general  hospital  beds  per  1,000  population  as 
did  metropolitan  areas  (24),  the  more  critical  short- 
ages had  been  met.  Unfortunately,  the  construction 
of  rural  hospitals  provides  no  assurance  that  they 
will  be  ade(]uately  maintained  or  staffed,  and  there 
is  some  evidence  that  local  funds  raised  as  Hill- 
Burton  matching  costs  have  been  at  the  expense  of 
other  equally  vita!  programs." 

Since  most  of  the  current  programs  to  combat 
jwverty  are  predicated  on  the  equalizhig  effects  of 
intergovernmental  aid,  especially  Federal  aid,  the 
extent  to  which  such  equalization  actually  occurs 
will  merit  close  attention.  In  the  only  nmjor  study  to 
date  of  funds  expended  through  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Op|M)rtunity  {/),  the  findings  of  the  staff  of 
the  Advisor>'  Con  nission  on  Intergovcmniental 
Relations  were  hardly  encouraging.  Comparing  the 
nation's  wealthiest  100  counties  .with  the  poorest 
100  (all  of  the  jtoorest  were  rurall,  the  Conmnssion 
concluded:  "Many  of  the  |)oorest  100  counties, 
measured  by  per  capita  income,  have  not  beeh 
reached  by  programs  of  the  Act.  In  contrast,  most 
of  the  richest  counties,  on  the  same  per  capita  basis, 
are  fiarticipating  fully  in  the  prograu).  Rural  areas 
in  particular  seem  to  lag  behind  urban  areas." 

Specializing  on  the  causes  of  the  rural  lag,  the 
authors  of  the  report  obser\*ed:  "In  view  of  the 
reliance  the  grant-in-aid  program  places  on  State 
and  local  applicants,  it  is  significant  that  local  gov- 
ernment in  rural  areas  is  relatively  weaker  than  in 
urban  areas  and  presumably  less  able  to  apply  for 
ami  adn)inister  Federal  programs." 

Resource  sappoH  for  rural  itistituUoi^s 

Laek'^of  financial  resources  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  institutional  inadequacies  in 
rural  communities.  Effective  application  of  private 
funds  can  assist  in  meeting  financial  needs,  but  by 
far  tlie  greatest  reliance  must  be  placed  on  public 
funds.  Most  rural  counties  have  very  limited  tax 
bases  from  which  they  must  currently  derive  alwut 
five-eighths  of  their  general  government  expendi- 
tures. Tlieir  greatest  source  of  local,  tax  monies  is 
real  property,  which  is  often  of  low  aggregate  value 
to  begin  witli,  underassesser^,  and  taxed  at  a  low 
rate. 

No  doubt  atiditional  local  revesiues  could  be 
raised  through  full  assessinents  and  more  efficient 
administration  of  existing  tax  laws.  Sales  and  in- 
con'c  taxes,  which  have  becu  adopted  in  many 
metro|)olitan  counties,  are  of  dubious  value  in  low 


"  Onv  tiiay  nolo  in  uiblc  3.  for  ^rxamplc,  the  hiKli  \H*r  I'apilr 
iwfj*  for  health  am*  Ii0}«]iltal}(  by  low  income  connilfv  of 
25X)00  to  50.000  |H>p«lation.  bill  the  low  jkt  capita  co^Im  for 
public  wMfare  in  compnHwn  with  other  count ici*  of  the 


income  rural  counties.  But  even  if  all  tax  ineasti  es 
that  have  any  |X)ssibility  of  local  acceptance  arc 
used,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  most  low  income 
rural  counties  have  the  resource  capacity  to  support 
a  set  of  local  institutions  at  an  adequate  level  by 
prevailing  national  standards.  If  adequate  institu- 
tions are  to  be  developed,  increasing  support  must 
obviously  come  from  extra-local  sources. 

The  development  of  effective  and  equitable  pro- 
jrrams  of  intergovernmental  aid  is  a  tremendously 
complex  task  abcut  which  nmeh  is  still  to  be  learned. 
In  most  fimetional  areas  the  administration  of  such 
piograms  leaves  n^ueh  to  be  desired.  As  has  already 
been  noted,  placing  heavy  res]X)nsibility  upon  local 
ronnnunities  to  plan  and  administer  federally 
funded  anti|)overty  programs  puts  rural  communi- 
ties at  a  distinct  disadvantage  and  unquestionably 
reduces  the  effectiveness  of  the  fund.  jXf)ended.  "We 
are  midstride  in  a  revolution  in  the  structure  of 
Federal-State-local  relations,"  Bonnen  has  obser\*ed 
{6).  His  iis  no  overstatement.  Largely  on  tht  out- 
coine  of  the  revolution  will  depend  how  soon  and 
how  completely  ruraLpoverty  is  eliminated. 

Staffing  Local  Imtitutions  - 

Second  to  financial  resources,  the  greatest  de- 
ficiency of  most  rural  institutions  is  a  shortage  of 
well-trained  ;.'^,>onnel.  "State  and  local  govern- 
ments now  function  in  an  age  of  unrivaled  adminis- 
trative complexity,"  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskic 
recently  statecK  "Never  l)efore  has  the  need  for  pro- 
fessional com|>etence  and  efficiency  l>een  so  critical 
at  these  levels  of  government"  (22). 

lentil  well  into  the  present  century  rural  service 
institutions  were  largely  part-time  enterprises  ad- 
ministered cither  by  laymen  or  by  prdfessionals  who 
were  eXfiected  to  gain  most  of  their  income  in  other 
ways.  This  practice  was  consistent  with  both  the 
democratic  tenets  of  agrarian  philosophy  and  the 
limited  financial  sup]>ort  available  to  most  ruial 
conmiunities.  $|>eeialization  and  profcssionnlixation 
of  institutional  systems  were^  urban  ,phcnomena 
made  |)ossible  only  through  large  |>opula^ion  con- 
centrations. Their  extension  into  rural  communities 
was  partly  enmlative  belidvior  by  more  progressive 
comnmnities  seeking  to  rai*c  standards  of  perform- 
ance. More  often  professionalization  and  specialisa- 
tion were  forced  upon  the  rural  .community  by 
Icgislativcr  requirements,  accreditation  requirements 
of  professional  organizations,  or  functional  require- 
ments in)|)osed  by  funding  agencies. 

The  handicaps  carried  by  rural  communities  in 
the  com|)etitibn  for  nationally  scarce-  professional 
)>ersonnel  have  lieeri  almost  impossible  to  overcome. 
Instead  of  large  concentrations  of  popul?.lion  which 
permit  s|>ecialization,  rural  areas  have  relatively 
small  and  dji5persed  populations  which  it  many  in- 
stances? have  been  shrinking  as  a  consequence  of 
migration.  The  better  educated  young  |;eoplc,,who 
are  best  (|ualified  to  assume  professional  roles,  have 
made  up  a  disproportionate  share  of  those  who  have 
migrated.  Rural  f!chools  are  less  likely  to  f/cpare 
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their  students  to  become  professionals.  Youth  who 
are  ineUned  toward  professional  careers  are  more 
likely  than  not  to  be  trained  in  urhan  centers  and 
taught  methods  that  are  often  inapplicahlc  in  rural 
areas  which  lack  su])portive  facilities  and  person- 
'nel.  Tlie  lack  of  institutional  supfiort  and  the  eul- 
^tural  amenities  in  most  low  income  rural  eomnmni- 
Uies  is  a  major  deterrent  to  attracting  professionals.^ 
Only  one  cmiiloycd  male  rural  resident  in  five  w^s 
engaged  in  a  professional  or  technical  occupation  in 
1960  compared  with  two  of  five  in  urban  places.  A 
comparison  of  professionals  in  selected  occupations 
per  100,000  ])opulation  in  rural  and  urban  areas  is 
provided  in  table  4.  Tlie  higher  ratio  of  public  school 
teachers  to  total  po])ulation  is  misleading  in  that 
rural  areas  contain  higher  iiroportions  of  children. 
The  datum  also  conceals  tho  ineflfective  utilization 
of  rural  teachers  because  of  the  great  number  of 
very  small  schools.^" 

Table  4. — Number  of  workers  in  selected  occupa- 
Him  per  100,000  population,  urban  and  niroi, 
United  States,  I960  ^  j 


Number  per 
100,000  residentit 


Url>an  areas    Rural  areas 


Occupation 

Physicians  and  surgeon^  

Dentists  

Pharmacists    

Nurses,  prbfessionpl   

Teachers,  clemiiilary  

Public  

Private  

Teachers  (not*  «»lsewhere 

classified)  

Librarians. .  T  

Clersymeii  

Sourc-e:  Bird  (5,  tabh-  >!). 


If  one.  may  generalize  to  other  professions  from 
the  distribution  of  health  personnel,  the  general 
shortage  of  professional  personnel  n'hich  eliaruc- 
terises  rural  areas  is  even  more  acute  in  low  income 
counties  (table  b).  Tliesc  low  income  counties  are 
much  less  likely  to  be  within  commuting  distance 


IGI.2 

52.4 

0O.O 

21. (» 

(>3.(» 

3S7.:J 

mj 

568.0 

548.5 

460.7 

4«».2 

\07:A 

55.3 

«6.3 

58.0 

56.4 

27.1 

mM 

120.3 

•  In  a  recent  study  of  45  phy.'iicia^s  hIio  !cfl  rural  *)nie- 
lices  in  eastern  Kcnfurky  (//).  40  pci*;cnl  listed  unfavorable 
jiving  conditions  as  a  major  reason  for  leaving  while  only 
7  percent  listc<i  professional  dissatisfactions.  Tlieir  dccwons 
to  migrate  were  undoubtedly  influenced  by  their  wives.  83 
fiereent  of  whom  were 'dissatisfied  with  the  schools  in  the 
area,  78  |)ercent  with  the  cultural  opportunities,  69  pcr«-nt 
with  rccn^ational  facilities,  and  59  |)errent  with  the  shoppmg 
facilities.  A  It  hotigh  eastern  Kentucky  m«y  offer  an  extreme 
case,  the  basic  problems  in  the  attraction  and  retention  of 
profej«ional'<  which  it  face?*  are  general  to  mo:*!  Ioh'  mcome 
rural  area^. 

'•Dci«pitc  the  trcmcmlou.s  progrcs!<  made  in  j«chool  con- 
solidation, which  reduce*!  the  ntimber  of  school  dwtriclj< 
from  127431  in  1931-32  to  40^20  in  1959-60,  over  ha  f  o^ 
the  di»<trict}<  in  1959-4»0  -^ntaineil  fewer  than  150  j«tuden«>' 
US). 


vi  metropolitan  areas,  where  piofessionals  are  most 
heavily  concentrated.  Relatively  large  time  and 
travel  costs,  therefore,  must  be  added  to  the  usual 
])rofessio3al  fees  for  services  when  resi^Jents  of  these 
counties  are  forced  to  go  outside  tho  h»cal  com- 
nmnity  to  secure  ser\ices.  Tlie  perso?mel  shortage 
thus  i)laces  a  heavier  financial  burtier  on  the  ver>* 
communities  that  are  least  able  to  hcu.  them. 


Table  b.— Health  personnel  per  lOOflOO  population, 
by  county  group,  U.  S.  totnl,  and  sample  of  101 
low  income  rural  countieSj  1962 

Personnel  per 
100,000  population 

Medical     l)eiitists  Nurses 
(^uuty  ty|K»  doctois  (active) 

.\ll  counties   142.9  54.1  300.0 

Greater  metropolitan. .  195.4  71.0  327.5 

ficsner  metropolitan   145.3  52.0  33<Mi 

Adjacent  to  metropolitan..  85.0  38.7  254.2 

'Ix>w  income  sample. . . .  ('^.2  18.4  144.4 

Isolated  semirural   «M.2  40.6  '-242.8 

I>ow  income  sample. . ,  .  .57.4  2i{.5  92.7 

Isolated  rural   53.0  27,4  125.9 

I>pw  income  :<ample ... .  4M  12,2  84,4 

.Source:  Pennell  and  Baker  (54).  I>ow  income  counties 
comprise  a  20-|)ercent  sample  of  Uie  bottom  quintile  of 
counties  cla.ssified  by  median  family  income. 


The  injurious  consequences  for  rural  communities 
from  the  shortage  of  professionals  is  not  limited  to 
the  greater  inconvenience  arid,  higher  costs  of  ob- 
taining professional  ser\'iee.s.  Increasingly  it  is  the 
professional  who  must  link  local  institutional  sys- 
tems to  various  specialized  outside  agencies,- 
esjiecially  those  which  provide  programs  and  sup- 
])ortsng  funds  for  local  services.  It  is  the,  profes- 
sional functionary  who  is  most  likely  to  be  aware 
of  new  ])rograms  and.their  funding  requirements.  In 
technical  areas,  he  may  be  the  only  one  sufficiently 
famihar  witli  the  language  of  *  n  act  or  directive 
from  an  outside  agency  to  com.itvhend  its  meaning 
or  appreciate  its  implications.  Urban  communities 
are  at  an  obvious  advantage  in  working  with  State 
and  Federal  programs  and  agencies  because  of  thcT 
greater  number  of  professionals.  And  because  they 
work  in  and  are  often  products  of  an  urban  environ- 
ment, government  program  designers  are  likely  to 
assume  the  availability  of  community  specialists  to 
carr>'  them  out.  Criticizing  the  "urban  bias''  of 
community  action  programs  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Oilniour  (16)  recently  charged: 

PrcpackrtKcd  programs  are  dc«ignc<l  with  iirban  resoune.«< 
and  realities  in  mind ;  program  guidelines  and  C.^F  Memos 
xire  often  neither  meaningful  nor  appropriate  for  niral  com- 
munity action  agencies;  p'»r»onnel  re<piirement»  (cj?.,  aji 
witli  Hea«l  Siart  projects)  arc  impoiwible  to  honor,  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  professional  perMnnel  in  rural  areas,  and  the 
prognuu  application  forms  and'  analysts'  revicv;  require- 
ments api»ear  premijwl  on  sizeable  and  s|>eciali35cd  CAP 
staffs,  when  the  typical  rural  CAP  may  have  one.  or  at 
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itio>t.  two  piofc^ionnl  staffers  who  imi>t  triple  and  quad- 
ruple **«!  bra>s/' 

The  multiplicity  of  functions  that  must  be  per- 
formed by  paid  staff  members  in  rural  couununities 
is  also  characteristic  of  unpaid  citizen  volunteers. 
With  tlie  greater  emphasis  on  program  planning  to 
be  found  in  nearly  all  institutional  systems,  higher 
levels  of  both  general  and  specialized  kno^vledge  are 
re(iuired.  The  average  resident  of  a  low  income 
rural  couununity  is  neither  highly  educated  nor 
accustomed  to  working  with  abstractions.  Although 
some  "representatives  of  the  poor"  may  make  signal 
contributions  to  planning,  more  usually  their  par- 
ticipation in  planning  operations  represents  pro 
forma  compliance  with  Federal  guidelines.  If  pro- 
grams are  to  be  developed  in  the  local  community, 
tluf  major  burden  falls  ncavily  on  the  relatively 
small  nmnher  of  well  educated  (often  professionals 
already  overtaxed  in  their  own  fields).  With  the 
growing  nmltiplicity  of  programs,  their  limited  time 
and  energies  are  quickly  dissipated.  The  need  to 
utilize  more  effectively  the  limited  available  supply 
of  professionals  is  generally  recognized,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  met  until  greater  coordination  of  insti- 
tutional programs  is  acliieved. 

Effective  Organization  of  Local  Institutions 

Many  of  the  more  troublesome  problems  of  local 
institutions  can  be  directly  attributed  to  their 
organization.  These  problems  include  some  of  the 
financial  and  staffing  difficuUiirs  that  have  been 
previously  discussed.  In  considering  the  organiza- 
ti(mal  structure  of  local  institutional  systems,  a 
number  of  aspeets  nmst  be  examined.  One  is  the 
internal  organization  of  the  local  system.  A  second 
involves  the  "vertical"  relationship  of  the  local 
system  to  extra-local  agencies  at  a  higher  adminis- 
trative level.  And  a  third  concerns  the  "horizontal" 
relations  of  different  institutional  systems  within  a 
given  eommunity. 

Internal  organization 

It  is  im|)Ossible  here  to  discuss  the  various  prob- 
len.s  of 'internal  organization  faced  by  local  insti- 
tutions. The  major  one,  however,  is  the  small  size  of 
most  local  organizational  units  located  in  rural 
commu'tities.^^  These  are  not  only  inadequate  to 
render  good^scrvice  in  jnany  instances  but  also  tend 
to  be  more  expensive  on  a  unit  service  cost  basis. 
The  most  practical  soluti  >n  to  this  problem  is  one 
that  is  already  being  followed  in  many  areas — i.e., 


"Tlio  large  pro)K)rlion  of  small  school  units  has  idrcady 
been  noted.  In  1960  there  were  about  15,000  m'hool  dLntnets 
with  fewer  than  50  students  whose  0])crating  eosts  \H*r  stu- 
dent m  average  daily  attendance  were  exceeded  only  in 
s>'steins  with  25,000  or  more  students  ilS),  More  than  a 
third  of  865  <*OHnty-owned  general  hospitals  in  196MiHd 
fewer  than  50  l)eds.  Their  occupancy  rates  were  lower  than 
those  of  larger  hospitals  and,  with  the  exception  of  hospitals 
with  400  to  499  l)cds.  their  expenses  per  patient  day  were 
higher  tlt.in  those  of  the  larger  hospitals  (3). 


the  functional  consolidaticj  of  smaller  local  units 
into  larger  districts  or  regional  units. 

Federal  and  State  agencies^  understandably,  have 
promoted  functional  consolidation  more  aetively 
than  have  local  institutions.  Some  of  the  grant- 
policies  of  both  Federal  ai  State  governments,  how- 
ever, have  tended  to  preserve  inefficient  local  units.! 
Incentive  grants  based  on  savings  achieved  through 
consolidation  would  probably  be  high-yield  invest- 
ments in  most  institutional  areas.  The  policy  of 
organizing  all  State  services  to  local  areas  on  a! 
regional  basis  is  gaining  rapid  acceptance  and  should 
probably  be  accelerated.  Regional  specialists  in  a 
great  variety  of  institutional  areas  could  be  made 
available  to  local  couununities  through  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  of  land-grant  colleges  oper- 
ating in  every  State.  Although  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  direction,  the  full  potential  of 
State  technical  service  to  rural  communities  is  far 
from  realization. 

Vertical  organization 

The  linking  of  local  institutional  systems  to  extra- 
local  agencies,  as  previously  noted,  has  generally 
meant  a  loss  of  control  by  the  local  community  over 
certain  decisions  affecting  it.  It  is  difficult  to  evalu- 
ate this  shift  objectively  because  of  the  strong 
sentiments  ^ , surrounding  the  concept  of  local 
autonomy.  One  might  well  question  whether  locaj 
communities  haye  lost  power  in  any  absolute  sense, 
since  t!jey  often  had  no  alternatives  on  some  of  the 
issues  currently  disputed.  Like  the  question  of  States 
rights,  the  matter  of  local  autonomy  is  not  likely  to 
l>e  cl?anly  solved  by  some  absolute  decision  but 
rather  will  continue  to  plague  public  administrators 
for  years  to  come. 

Viewed  administratively,  llic  major  problems  of 
moving  decisions  to  extra-local  agents  involve  the 
ability  of  such  agents  to  assess  local  situations  and 
the  ability  of  local  connnunities  to  coordinate  insti- 
tutional actfvities  over  which  tiiey  have  little^con- 
trol.  The  centralization  of  decisionrmaking  author- 
ity at  levels  far  removed  from  the  local  community 
nmst  inevitably  result-  in  some  serious  ineouities. 
Because  administrators  tend  to  look  at  ''a/erage'' 
situations  when  faced  with  a  great  number  of  indi- 
vidual units  and  because  the  "average  community" 
is  no  longer  rural,  it  is  very  often  the  rural  cdm- 
nmnity  that  comes  out  the  loser.  In  recent  legisla- 
tion involving  Federal  grantsrin-aid,  greater  power 
has  been  allocated  to  the  States.  Regional  or  district 
units  within  States  might  be  strengthened  by  the 
States  transferring  to  them  some  of  the  authority 
granted  by  Federal  legislation. 

Some  special  word  must  be  said  about  the  difficult 
position  of  the  local  administrator,  who  is  fre- 
i|uently  caught  in  a  crossfire  of  conflicting  demands 
and  expectations  from  eommunity  groups  and  higher 
echelons  ofthe  vertical  system.  The  pressures  upon 
Inm  are  especially  great  in  the  rural  community 
where  official  and  personal  roles  are  less  likely  to  be 
sharply  differentiated.  A  decision  to  support  or  not 
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support  a  coiiimunity  position  contrary  to  that  of  an 
outside  agency  (especially  the  Federal  Government) 
is  not  simply  an  administrative  action  in  many 
yniall  communities.  It  is  an  act  of  personal  loyalty 
or  (Jisloyalty  to  one's  neighbors — a  fact  which  ad- 
ministrators reared  in  the  impersonal  environment 
of  largo  cities  often  fail  to  appreciate  fully. 

Hoi'izontal  integration 

One  of  the  few  advantages  which  rural  communi- 
ties have  enjoyed  over  larger  urban  communities 
has  been  their  ability  to  achieve  some  eoordination 
of  the  many  different  local  institutional  services.  To 
a  considerable  degree  this  coordination  has  been 
achieyod  through  informal  channels.  The  relatively 
small'  number  of  institutional  funetionaries  makes 
possible — indeed,  necessary — their  getting  together 
frequently  with  each  other  and  with  influential  eiti- 
zens.  Tliey  are  more  likely  to  participate  in  the  same 
service  clubs  or  social  activities,  which  provide  op- 
portunities to  discuss  developments  in  various 
institutional  areas.  The  same  eitizens  may  sit  on  the 
boards  or  committees  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  com- 
munity assoeiations. 

Tlie  power  vested  in  a  relatively  small  number  of 
persons  in  most  rural  communities  has  been  of  great 
concern  in  the  various  antipoverty  programs,  for  the^ 
decision-makers  rarely  represent  the  poorer  ele- 
ments of  the  society.  The  frequent  assumption  that 
rural,  community  power  is  necessarily  monolithic 
or  pyramidal  is  not  supported  by  empirical  evi- 
dence (32).  Neither  can  it  be  validly  assumed  that 
-all  local  decision-makers  are  opposed  to  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  the  poor  or  fail  to  be  aware  of  their 
problems.  However,  it  is  no  doubt  true*  that  the 
interests  of  the  poor  are  not  represented  among 
rural  decision-makers  to  the  extent  of  other 
interests. 

The  policy  of  funding  private  nonprdfit  organiza- 
tions to  administer  antipoverty  programs  and  re- 
quiring ''maximum  feasible  jiarticipation**  of  the 
poor  has  undoubtedly  had  beneficial  effects  in  many 
communities.  It  has  provided  a  means  of  bypassing 
institutional  systems  that  were  inactive,  caught  in 
the  ruts  of  traditionalism,  or  exploitative  of  the 
poor.  It  has  also  developed  interest  in  community 
programs  on  the  part  of  the  poor  through  their 
involvement  and'^  in  so  doing,  has  provided  a  hope 
for  many  that  their  lot  could  be  improved. 

These  substantial  advantages  of  special  prograia 
agencies  must  be  weighed  against  some  serious  dis- 
advantages, however.  The  establishment  of  such 
agencies  adds  new  units  to  an  already  cluttered 
system  of  institutional  structures,  creating  greater 
complexity  and  making  more  difficult  the  tusk  of 
comprehensive  planning  and  coordinating  of  insti- 
tutional services.  Existing  services  are  someMmes 
duplicated,  and  competition  for  scarce  profess*  il 
personnel  is  increased.  Often  there  is  n<  't 
gain  in  service  personnel  to  the  comm*  it 
simply  a  shifting  of  individuals  from  onv  -  .on 
to  another.  Programs  of  such  s|)ecial  ageuv,*  arc 


usually  considered  ''tefiiporary"  by  the  local  com- 
munity, and  while  involved  citizens  may  perform 
the  ritual  of  developing  long-range  plans,  there  is 
an  understandable  lack  of  confidence  that  they  will 
be  carried  out.  Because  they  lack  fiscal  authority, 
most  nonprofit  private  agencies  are  placed  in  a 
vulnerable  position  by  any  requirements  for  match- 
ing funds.  These  various  disadvantages  seem  seri- 
ous enough  in  their  import  to  warrant  a  full  review 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  nonprofit  private  agency 
in  i)roviding  services  supported  by  public  funds. 

Whatever  its  advantages  for  service  coordination, 
the  local  unit  is  generally  too  small  to  finance  and 
staff  efficient  programs,  as  we  have  already  noted. 
The  comprehensive  service  district  or  region  pro- 
posed, and  in  some  cases  developed,  as  a  means  of 
achieving  greater  efficiency  also  has  some  apprecia- 
ble advantages  for  coordinating  institutional  sery.-  _ 
ices.  President  Johnson^s  Executive  Memorandum 
directing  Federal  agencies  to  coordinate  their  plan- 
ning and  development  district  boundaries  with  those 
of  State  agencies  is  a  major  step  toward  achieving 
program  integration  and  clearing  the  cluttered  map 
of  diverse  and  overlapping  units  that  defy  coordi- 
nation at  any  level. 

Summary  and  Gindusions 

The  basic  assumption  under  which  we  have  oper- 
ated in  this  paper  is  that  rural  community  poverty 
is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  inadequate  local 
social  institutions.  Three  sets  of  factors  have  been 
explored  in  their  relationship  to  institutional  inade- 
quacies in  low  income  rural  areas:  (1)  financial  re- 
sources; (2)  institutional  personnel;  and  (3) 
institutional  organization. 

Most  rural  communities  do  not  possess  adequate 
financial  resources  to  support  effective  social  insti- 
tutions whether  they  depend  upon  tax  or  private 
inaintenance.  Realistically,  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  the  great  majority  of  low  income  communities 
wilU  develop  sufficient  locaP  support  in  the  near 
future,  '^o.date,  extra-local  firancing  from  Federal 
and  State  as  well  as  private  sources  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  overcome  existing  deficiencies.  It  is 
apparent  thair  outside  funds  must  be  substantially 
increased  if  effective  local  institutions  are  to  be 
developed.  In  many  local  areas  current  fiscal  ca- 
pacity is  not  being  fully  utilized,^  even  within  the 
limits  of  existing  legislative  provision.  State  govern- 
ments should  be  encouraged  to  provide  incentives 
and  technical  assistance  to  increase  local  tax  efforts, 
but  minimal  programs  of  institutional  services 
should  be  provided  regardless  of  local  fiscal  support. 
^  Both  Federal  and  State  agencies  granting  funds  to 
local  communities  should  encourage  scale  economies 
through  the  development  of  larger  institutional  serv- 
ice units  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  recognizing 
the  limitations  imposed  by  sparse  and  dispersed 
populations  in  some  large  land  areas  of  the  nation. 

Shortages  of  professional  personnel  in  rural  com- 
nmnitios  stem  only  in  part  from  the  lack  of  financial 
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resources.  In  many  instanees  professionals  also  laek 
the  organizational  support^  faeilities,  and  profes- 
r^ional  eontacts  whieh  they  eonsider  neeessary  for 
the  satisfaetory  perfonnanee  of  their  professional 
roles.  The  absence  of  cultural  amenities  and  good 
schools  in  Ipw  income  rural  communities  is  also  a 
deterrent  to  recruiting  highly  educated  profes- 
sionals. In  the  face  of  an  existing  shortage  of  and 
growing  demand  for  most  categories  of  professionals, 
there  is  little  prospect  that  most  rural  communities 
will  overcome  these  handicaps.  The  best  hope  for  the 
attraction  and  efficient  utilization  of  professional 
personnel  would  appear  to  be  in  the  establishment  of 
cbinprehensive  institutional  service  centers  in  whieh 
j?rofcssionals  could  be  concentrated  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  local  communities  within  a  defined  district. 

Institutional  specialization  and  the  shift  of  de- 
cision- making  authority  out  of  the  local  community 
have  made  much  more  difficult  the  task  of  coordi- 
nating institutional  services  to  produce  optimal 
conununity  benefits.  The  problem  of  service  integra- 
tion has  been  further  complicated  by  the  existence 
of  a  multitude  of  overlapping  service  districts.'  Here, 
toOt  the  establishment  of  coincident  service  areas 
with  coinprchcnsive.serviee  centers  would  appear  to 
offer  a  feasible  solution  to  one  of  the  major  problems 
plaguing  smajl  communities.  ^Progress  which  has 
already  been  made  in  several  States  in  establishing 
coincident  service  areas  indicates  that  the  difficulties 
imposed  by  existing  political  subdivisions  are  not 
..insunnountable.  The  development  of  congruent 
service  areas  should  be  accelerated  with  full  State 
and  Federal  ^support,  and,  where  possible,  service 
districts  should  be  provided  with  legislative  and 
fiscal  authority. 

The  current  practice  of  some  Federal  agencies, 
notably  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  of  en- 
couraging small,  independent,  and  often  uneco- 
nomical programs  should  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of 
long-range  objectives.  There  is  no  intrinsic  reason 
why  some  of  the  more  praiseworthy  features  of  such 
programs,  including  che  participation  of^the  poor  in 
self-help"  activities,  cannot  be  incorporated  within 
a  more  comprehensive  and  better  coordinated  frame- 
work of  social  action.  The  achievements  of  many 
present  programs  should  not  be  discounted.  In  the 
long  run,i)owever,  both  poor  communities  and  poor 
people  are  likely  to  benefit  most  from  the  develop- 
ment of  well-organized  and  adequately  staffed  insti- 
tutional systems  with  carefully  planned,  long*range 
programs  of  service. 
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Chapter  6 


Infrastructure  in  Rural  Areas 


Wilbur  R.  Maki^  professor  of  economics,  Iowa  State  Vhiversity^ 


Introduction  ^ 

The  infrastructure  of  an  area  refers  to  the  basic 
public  investment  in  streets,  highways,  and  rail- 
roads; water  and  energy  supplies  and  distribution 
systems;  education  and  housing;  and  expenditures 
on  the  social  and  cultural  environment  (32,  102).^ 
These  investments  in  social  overhead  make  possible 
the  provision  of  basic  services  to  the  commodity- 
j)roducing  sectors-^agricukure,  forestry,  ining, 
and  manufacturing;  they  also  make  possible  the 
provision  of  needed  social  services  and  of  invest- 
ment in  the  human  agent.-  The  healtli,  education, 
welfare,  and  public  administration  activities  of  an 
area  are  viewed  as  part  of  the  infrastructure  for 
the  facilities  themselves  would  not  be  built  without 
the  certainty  of  these  activities  taking  place  in  the 
area/*^ 

Rural  areas  fall  into  at  least  two  major  cate- 
gories— those  that  are  growing  and  those  that  are 
not  (when  measured  by  net  positive  or  negative 
-change  in  population  from  one  period  to  the  next). 
The  growing  rural  area  is  characterized  by  an  in- 
creasing number  and  variety  of  linkages  with  the 
larger  economy  of  which  it  is  a  part  (104).  Agricul- 
ture, for  example,  though  declining  in  its  total 
labor  force,  is  expanding  total  output  and,  par- 
ticularly, output  per  worker.  Sunilarly,  the  agri- 
culturally related  industries -and  services,  though 
declining  in  their  labor  force,  are  expanding  in  the 
total  volume  of  goods  and  services  produced.  The 
labor  force  released  from  agriculture  and  agricul- 
turally related  activities  may  find  employment  in 
the  service  industries  of  the  area  that,  too,  are  ex- 
panding because  of  the  growing  productivity  and 
affluence  of  the  area's  basic  industries.  The  g  wing 


*  Italic  numbers  in  parcnt!ioi<os  indirato  loforonccs  listed 
at  tlio  end  of  this  paper. 

*Soine  writers  emphajjize  even  more  strongly  t!u»  impor- 
tance of  the  infra.stnictnre  in  economic  development:  for 
example,  Pawera  (/^/.  />.  S)  calls5^it  "the  sine  (pio  non  of 
economic  developmoht  and  growth." 

"T!ii«  concept  of  the  infmi<trucl€re  is  essentially  the  s:ime 
aH  Martin's  (//{,  p.  SI)  concept  of  community  capital,  wliich 
lie  defines  as  the  "facilities  and  o-r^anizations  used  to  pro- 
duce public  services  for  communities,  including  streets  and 
roads,  sanitai>'  and  water  systems,  parks  and  recreational 
facilities,  libraries,  police  and  fire  protection,  education, 
hospital  and  health  services,  museums  and  other  facilities 
for  prothicing  aesthetic  services,  repeat  ion.  and  so  on." 
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prosperity  of  the  area  is  tnanifested,  therefore,  by  a 
proliferation  of  local  services. 

Growing  rural  areas  are  transitional  areas  inasr 
nmch  as,;typically,  economic  growth  hieans  gradu- 
ation of  the  area/s  principal  population  centers  into 
a  metropolitan  status — i.e.,  a  total  population  ex- 
ceeding 50,000.  Frequently  a  growing  rural  area 
has  a  principal  service  center  approaching  the 
50,000  mark,  Avhile  several  ^of  the  lesser  service 
centers  also  are  increasing  in  total  population  and 
influence.  * 

The  declining  rural  area  is  characterized  by  a 
rapid  outhiigratioii  of  farm  people  and  a  corre- 
sponding decline  in  local  service  centers.  Typically, 
the  declining  rural  area  also  has  experienced  the 
loss  of  ^a  former  resource  base,  such  as  mining  and 
lumbering^  or  the  minerals  and  forests  that  sup- 
ported the  rural  work  force  in  an  earlier  period  of 
its  history.,  Erjisent^Vj  tl^  suffers  from  above- 
average  outmigration~~iind  below-average  income 
levels. 

A  rural  area  with  only  rudimentary  forms  of 
public  services  -is  marked,  also,  by  low  income 
levels.  Attributing  the  poverty  to  a  lack  of  develop- 
ment of  the  infrastructure,  however,  puts  the  cart 
before  the  horse  as  long  as  the  resource  base  and 
the  geographic  location  of  the  area  are  unfavorable 
for  rational  industry  location.  Lack  of  rural  ec?- 
.  nomic  growth  and  development  is  fundamentally  a 
function  of  low  resource  productivity,  which  in 
turn  is  influenced  by  a  variety  of  considerations, 
including  the  conmiunity  and  social  capital  that  is 
a  prerequisite  for  acquiring  the  individual  skills 
and  social  attitudes  that  make  possible  high  rates  of 
resource  productivity  (43,  92,  114,  136,  156,  163). 

High  rates  of  increase  in  agricultural  resource 
productivity  have  increased  farm  production  per 
worker  and  made  redundant  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  farm  labor  force.  Lack  of  appropriate  job 
opportunities  or,  alternatively,  lack  of  appropriate 
skills  on  the  part  of  the  farm  labor  force  to  fit  the 
job  specifications  of  an  urban  society  has  forced 
many  farmers  to  remain  underemployed.  Thus,  the 
cost  of  unemployment  and  underemployment  in 
rural  areas,  which  is  the  other  side  of  the  story  of 
economic  progre-s,  has  been  borne  by  rural  people, 
not  only  in  terms  of  the  potential  loss  of  income 
from  better  paying  nonfarming  jobs,  but  also  in  the 
actual  cost  of  sustaining  both  the  yotmg  and  the 
aged  in  these  rural  areas  (140, 164) » 


Too  frequently  the  present-day  farmer  finds  low 
income  farming  still  the  best  alternative  in  his  life- 
thne.  At  the  same  time,  the  edueation  of  his  children 
for  an  urban  society  falls  largely  upon  his  own  and 
his  community's  resources,  as  does  the  maintenance 
of  local  welfare  services,  many  of  which  he  provider 
in  a  manner  customary  of  traditional  society.  In- 
vestment in  the  rural  infrastructure  is.  therefore,  a 
,eoncem  that  extends  beyond  the  boundaries  of  rural 
communities  and  that  encompasses  the  social  needs 
of  several  generations  of  fann-lmrn  people — those 
now  in  fanning,  those  in  school,  and  those  now 
retired. 

As  long  as  a  large  number  of  rural  people  are 
unable  to  find  satisfactor\*  off-farm  employment 
opportunities,  and  as  long  as  the  young  must  be 
educated  and  the  aged  and  others  must  be  provided 
with  minimal  levels  of  social  services  and  comfort, 
public  investments  will  be  made  in  roads,  schools^ 
liospitals,  airports,  water,  gas  and  electric  systems, 
and  cultural  and^  recreational  facilities.  However, 
an  ihiportant  question  arises  with  reference  to  the 
location  of  these  public  investments,  and  the  eco- 
nomic-criteria  for  delineating  their  service  areas  (to 
take  eo^izanee  of  possible  economics  of  scale  with- 
out adding  unreasonably  to  the  burdens  of  the  in- 
dividual family  because  of  a  lack  of  proxiiiiity  to 
the  ser\ice).  Indeed,  the  geographic  location  of  the 
public  investment  and  public  servicej  will  have  a 
decisive  influence  on  rural  settlemenT  patterns  for 
decades  to  come. 

If  additional  social  overhead  investments  were 
confined  to  growth  centers  of  less  than  50,000  [wpu- 
lation,  then  many  families  wofild  tend  to  move 
closer  to  these  local  areas,  bringing  along  with  them 
a  host  of  other  activities  that  cater  to  their  private 
needs  and  that  depend  upon  these  families  for  their 
labor  services.  On  the  other  hand^  if  the  additional 
social  overhead  were  distributed  uniformly  among 
all  service  centers  in  the  area  on  the  basis  of  |)opu- 
lation,  it  is  likely  that  many  of  these  trade  centers 
would  experience  a  temporary  i.'lowdown  in  their 
rate  of  decline.  Yet,  the  social  overhead  still  may 
be  inadequate  to  attract  new  business  activities  and 
to  retain  the  young  people  who  cannot  find  employ- 
ment opportunities  locally. 

It  can  be  argued,  therefore,  that  the  focalization 
of  public  investments  and  many  public  services  in 
the  principal  growth  center  of  a  rural  area,  which  is 
within  convenient  connnuting  distance  from  all 
houseliolds  in  the  surrounding  area,  can  contribute 
more  to  rural  area  development  than  the  dispersion 
of  all  public  investments  and  services  on  a  head- 
count  basis.  An  adequate  and  not  overburdensome 
infrastructure  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  but  not  a 
sufficient  condition  for  rural  economic  growth  and 
development. 

To  show  the  role  of  the  rural  infrastructure  in 
economic  growth  and  development,  selected  grow- 
ing and  declining  rural  areas  are  identified  and  the 
relationships  between  the  infrastructure  and  the 
economic  base  in  these  areas  arc  estimated  and 


evaluated  with  reference  to  their  implications  for 
rural  industrialization,  employment,  and  income 
distribution.  Subse(|Uently,  gci.rralizations  about 
the  relationship  of  rural  infrastructures  to  rural 
employment  and  income  patterns  are  made  with 
particular  reference  to  alternative  approaches  to 
public  investment  in  niral  areas.  ; 

In  summar>%  this  study  emphasizes  the  possibil- 
Jties  of  expanding  the  real  consumption  choices  of 
rural  people  and,'  also,  increasing  the  nuniber  of 
families  and  individuals  who  participate  actively  in 
the  production  of  national  wealth.^  Accordingly, 
this  study  is^  conccincd  with  public  investment 
alternatives  in  rural  areas  ami  the  necessary  re- 
lation of  these  investments  to  rural  economic 
growth  and  development. 

Rural  Industrialization 

The  occurrence  of  pi ofitahle  ^investment  oppor- 
timities  for  the  development  of  commodity-produc- 

^  ing  export  industries  has  been, -historically,  a  pre-, 
condition  for  more  wides'pread  regional  economic 
growth  and  development  (132,  133,  243).  When  the 
investment  op|)ortunities  represented  mineral  de- 
posits or  vast  expanses  of  forest,  large-scale  indus- 
trial operations  were  set  up  for  materials  process- 
ing, either  at  the  site  or  at  more  distant  manufac- 
turing centers  (9,  19,  148).  Tlius,  the  exploitation 

'  of  natural  resources  was  accompanied  by  construc- 
tion activity  at  the  plant  site,  and  on  the  transpor- 
tation routes  connecting  the  primary  producing  area 
to  processing  centers  and  markets. 

Agricultural  development  required  a  host  of  trade 
and  service  activities  in  the  commercialization  of 
the  production  process,  which  also  became  oriented 
to  export  markets.  Essential  differences  occurred 
between  mining  and  forestry  on  the  one  hand,  and 
agriculture  on  the  other,  for  example,  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  resource  base,  namely,  the  degree 
of  vertical  integration  and  the  degree  of  institu- 
tional permanency.  TliQ^rganizational  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  productive  processes  meant,  moreover, 
a  dependence  upon  indi\4dual  enterprise  in  provid- 
ing the  primary  producers  with  essential  goods  and 
services. 

New  job  and  investment  opportunities  emerged 
as  the  resource  base  expanded,  which  attracted 
merchants,  bankers,  doctors,  and  other  professional 
people  to  eater  to  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing 
population.  Meanwhile,  the  investment  in  social 
overhead  included  the  construction  not  only  of 


*  Ku««i  p.  .V^).  in  commonling  on  :*o(!iil  policy  in 
Finland,  ohwrvcj^  tli/ii  "no  wcioly  }<trivine  for  cronomic 
growth  can  nITord  to  let  the  aged,  the  flis^ablod.  ami  thoKc 
outside  Hjc  productive  proccj'j'os  in  general,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  individtmlt^  of  smnlloj^t  means  participating  in  the 
prodm-tive  proce>'s.  on  the  other— to  let  all  tho«;  people 
alone,  mo  that  they  would  not  even  try  to  improve  their 
level  of  living.*'  Kuusi  contends  that  the  place  and  func- 
tion of  wcial  policy  is  "to  mobilise  the  whole  (Kipulation 
for  the  promotion  of  economic  growth." 
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basic  eoinmunity  facilities,  such  as  transportation, 
communications,  water,  light  and  power,  but  also 
hospitals,  schools,  civic  auditoriums,  and  parks 
(41).  Indeed,  each  stage  in  the  economic  evolution 
of  an  area  was  marked  by  an  expansion  of  public 
services  and  of  pul)lic  investments  in  community 
and  human  capital  (99). 

Regional  Growth  Stages 

In  the  staging  of  economic  growth,  typically  one 
starting  point  is  the  development  of  a  frontier 
region,  or  a  mature  region  that  is  ex|>eriencing  a- 
new  cycle  of  economic  growth.  The  takeoff  to  indus- 
trialization, or  to  self-renewal  where  industrializa- 
tion-has occurred  already,  is  characterized  by  net 
ca|)ital  im}>orts  that  sup|)ort  the  private  investment 
in  industrial  plant  and  equipment  and  the  public 
investment  in  social  overhead  {ISO).  In  the  frontier 
region,  a  regional  center  emerges  as  a  focal  area' for 
channeHng  the  flows  of  materials^  men,  and  money 
from  the  developed  regions  to  the  peripheral  areas  • 
of  the  frontier  region  (64,  111,  122, 193). 

The  second  stage  of  economic  growth  is  marked  by 
proliferation  of  the  economic  base  and  infrastruc- 
ture and  by  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  service  sector. 
Ctrowth  centers  emerge  in  the  }>eripheral  areas  of 
the  frontier  region  to  become  eventually  the  focal 

'  points,  for  a  system  of  local  service  centers  that, 
together,  make  up  the  urban  structure  of  the  new 

'  economic  areas  (100,  178).  The  second  stage  in- 
volves, therefore,  a  subregionalization  of  rural  and 
urban  activities.  In  addition,  the  stage  of  prolifer-  ^ 
ation  is  characterized  by  a  net  export  surplus  on 
current  accounts^  which,  however,  is  erased  by  the 
income  payments  on  earlier  borrowings.  Thus,  net 
capital  imports  persist  as  a  characteristic  of  both 
the  first  and  second  stages  of  regional  economic 
growth. 

The  third  stage  is  one  of  stabilization.  The 
peripheral  areas  reach  their  peak  levels  of  |>opu- 
lation  and  employment  and,  because  of  resource 
depletion,  these  areas  face  prospects  of  continuing 
|H)pulation  outmigration,  along  with  the  attendant 
costs  of  supporting  excess  capacity  in  social  ser\nee 
structures  (66, 83).  The  net  export  surplus  increases 
but  the  income  payments  on  earlier  borrowings  no 
longer  exceed  the  net  surplus  on  current  accounts. 
Thus,  the  stabilization  stage  is  marked  by  net  capi- 
tal exports,  which  signals  the  exhaustion  of  local 
investment  opportunities.  Substantial  population 
redistribution  also  occurs  within  the  region  and  the 
rural  areas  within  the  region.  However,  only  the 
smaller  local  service  centers  may  experience  a  de- 
cline in  total  population  and  employment. 

The  fourth  stage  of  regional  growth  is  one  of  de- 
population and  economic  decline.  The  stage  of  de- 
cline is  marked  by  consolidation  of  urban  centers, 
with  perhaps  some  of  the  submctropolitan  growth 
centers  reverting  to  a  local  service  center  status  and 
with  the  conversion  of  some  rural  areas  into  wilder- 
ness areas  or  other  sparsely  populated  zones  of 
human  activity.  Net  export  surpluses  on  current 


accounts  gradually  decline,  but  net  import-  sur- 
pluses on  capital  accounts,  in  the  form  of  income 
payments  on  earlier  lending,  increase  (88,  ISO). 
Thus,  property  income  payments,  along  with  trans- 
fer payments  increase  in  relative  importance.  With- 
out the  property  income  payments  to  residents  of 
the  region,  economic  decline  would^'occur  even  more 
rapidly. 

The  accumulative  effects  of  population  outmigra-- 
tion  impose  extra  burdens  on  a  substantial  segment 
of  the  |>opulation  that  lives  on  fixed  incomes.  Gen- 
erally, self-imposed  scarcity  characterizes,  the  atti- 
tudes of  main  street  merchants  and  property 
owners  in  the  depopulation  stage  (19S). 

Geographic  Linkages 

Historic  data  covering  several  multieounty  areas 
in  the  North  Central  States  were  assembled  as  part 
of  tliis  study  to  show  the  pattern  of  economic  de^ 
velopment  in  \)Oth  growing  and  declining  rural 
areas.  Each  of  the  areas  includes  a  service  center 
of  more  than  2,500  population  and,  in  the  ease  of 
the  growing , rural  areas  and  one  of  the  declining 
areas^  of  more  than  25,000  population.  The  selected 
economic  areas,  to  which  reference  is  made  jatcr  in 
this  report,  belong  to" several  economic  regions  that 
focus  on  metropolitan  centers  of  more  than  250,000 
population.  The  metropolitan  centers,  more  so  than 
the  submctropolitan  centers,  are  the  nodal  points  of 
an  emerging  interstate  and  interregional  highway 
network. 

The  interstate  highway  network  provides  a  crude 
basis  for  dcHneating  one-regional  system — the  one 
focusing  on  the.  large  metropolitan  centers.  Assum-- 
ing  that  evety  ^Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  of  more  than.250,000  population  is  an  eligible 
candidate  for  the  title  of  Regional  City,  then  at 
least  10  major  metropolitan  centers  east  their  in- 
fluence upon  one  or  more  of  the  multieounty  areas 
(4S).  For  the  selected  economic  areas,  the  Twin 
Cities,  Omiha,  Des  Moines,  and  Chicago  are  their 
regional  centers;  they  are  readily  accessible  by  ear 
or  plane,  from  each  of  the  growth,  centers. 

A  second  level  of  urban  services  is  focused  in  the 
metropolitan  growth  centers  of  less  than  250,000 
|)opulatbn;  these  centers  are  the  growth  poles  of 
multieounty  metropolitan  economic  areas.^  The 
metropolitan  growth  centers,  of  which  there  are 
seven  in  Iowa,  for  example,  offer  a  range  of  choices 
in  job,  educational,  and  consumption  opportunities 
that  compare  favorably  with  those  in  the  larger 
regional  centers.  Because  of  the.  lack  of  correspond- 
ence between  private  and  social  costs,  the  smaller 


"The  '*Krowth  polo**  conropt  is.  (U^tcti^^cd  by  Bomlevillo, 
{Sfff  Si,  Si),  among  olhorj»,  nnd'it  ha«  been  extensively  ap- 
pliec!  in  regional  planning  in  France,  Itnly^  and  Holland  (6). 
In  the  United  State.s  the  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1065  inror|)oratc8  the  growth  pole  concept  in  Wn  reference 
to  the  'Vconomic  development  center"— a  city  of  lej<a  than 
250,000  t)optilation.  and  typically  more  than  20,000,  that 
would  j<erve  as  a  growth  center  for  an  ^'economic  develop- 
ment district." 
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growth  centers  may  gr<m-  less  rapidly  than  the 
larger  regional  centers,  although  as  a  result  tlie 
total  social  costs  of  urban  growth  may  be  greater 
than  they  would  have  Ix^on  with  less  ))opulation 
concentration  in  the  largest  cities.® 

A  third  level  of  urban  services  focuses  on  the  sub* 
metropolitan  grov^'th  centers — the  growth  |>olcs  of 
multicounty  rural  economic  areas.  Referring  to  the 
Iowa  geogra))hy  again,  nine  suhnietfopolitan  growth 
centers  have  been  identified;  typically  these  centers 
])rovidc  the  widest  range  of  consumption  choices 
of  an  urban  place  in  the  ccononuc  area^  but  still 
they  arc  not  fully  coni]>etitive  with  the  metropoli- 
tan  growth  centers,  which  arc  of  higher  order  in 
the  service  hierarchy.  In  North  Dakota,  however, 
tjic  sparsity  of  population  dictates  lower  levels  of 
)M)pulation  in  the  principal  service  centers  and,  at 
the  same  time,  greater  distance  i)etween  these 
centers. 

Finally,  a  fourth  level  in  the  semcc  center 
hierarchy  can  l>e  identified,  namely,  tbc  local  ser\-- 
ice  centers,  typically  towns  of  5,060[  population,  but 
ranging  from  2,500  to  as  much  as  25,000  population 
in  areas  with  larger  second-  or  third-level  growth  - 
centers  (25-28).  Albia,  Hunil)oldt,  and  Dickinson 
in  Iowa,  for  example,  represent  the  fourth  level  of 
ser\'ice  centers.  The  local  service  centers  provide 
an  additional  feasible  settlement  alternative  for 
businesses  and  households  within  a  functional  eco- 
nomic area.^ 

Economic  Linkages 

The  production  linkages  between  the  primary 
producing  activities — agriculture,  forestry^and  min- 
ing, and  manufacturing--are  illustrated  by  two 
typ^  of  studies  covering  the  growing  and  the  de- 
clining-areas cited  earlier,  namely,  studies  of  an 
area's  economic  base  and  studios  of  an  area's  intcr- 


•Priv.ntc  <iecu<ioas.  wlion  haseil  on  inirrontly  f:ivontblo 
cost-benefit  con>i(lrrfttioas  have  nrcumiillilivc  cffccln  on  I  ho 
<legree  and  extent  of  urban  conge.^tion  ami  environmental 
*  pollution  that  eventually  tK^-ome  part  of  the  individual 
decision  matrix;  however,  these  coj^tji  arc  Jran«fcrre<I  to 
future  generations  or.  alternatively,  they  are  borne  b.v  the 
entire  commtmity  rather  than  proportionately  by  the  eco- 
nomic imit«  contributing  to  those  costi*.  The  "internalizing** 
of  external  effects  of  tirban  location  decisions  one  con- 
Hideration  underlying  attempts  to  establl*!!!  optimum*»d|ce. 
unific<l,  genera l-piin>o^<e  rural  and  metro|)olitan  jtervice 
distrietjt. 

•  The  "functional  economic  area."  which  ii«  a  phraw  roinwl 
by  Fox  {6Sf  50)  to  de^crilie  the  approximately  5Qrmile  com- 
muting zone  centered  on  a  principal , urban  center  or  what 
Philbrick  UW  <all«  a  "fourth  order*'  central  place^  m  cjwn- 
tially  an  economic  development  and  planning  area  that  can 
yer\'e  also  a.*<  a  multicounty,  multipurpose  service  district; 
it  corresponds  with  Friedmann  and  Miller's  concept  of  the 
"urban  realm"  (63),  The  local  «er\-ice  center  is  viewed, 
therefore,  as  the  lowest -onicr  central  place  in  the  functional 
economic  hierarchy  US,  /4,  40).  Smaller  trade  centers 
premimbaly  wotild  continue  to  decline  and  be  replaced  by  a 
much  smaller  number  of  local  service  centers.  Consequently, 
the  local  service  centers  would  continue  to  grow  until  a 
more  optimal  organization  of  iiiral  ser\ice  systems  is 
achieved. 


industry  transactions.  While  the  !irst  studies  eni- 
])hasizc  the  commodity-producing  activities,  the 
second  covers  the  entire  range  of  economic  )>he- 
nomcna.  Because  of  the  im)>ortancc  of  conmmnity* 
))roducing  activities  in  rural  areas.  I>oth  approaches 
to  the  understanding  of  rural  economies  arc  ex- 
amined for  the  insights  they  offer  regarding  the  role 
of  public  investments  and  services  in  regional  ecd* 
nomic  growth  and.dcvclo))mcnt. 

Economic  Inmc 

The  main  idea  in  the  dichotomy  between  an 
oxogcnously  detcnnined  and  an  cndogcnously  deter- 
mined activity  is  the  direction  of  causation.  Thus, 
for  the  economic  base,- events  outside  the  area  ac- 
count for  its  growth  and  development  while  for  "the 
residentiary*  activities  the  success  of  the  economic 
base  in  producing  for  and  competing  in  ]irofitable 
markets  outside  the  area  are  of  primary  im|K)rtancc 
(5).'Em])hasis  is  upon  external  factors — tcchnolbg}* 
and  demand;  and  the  adjustment  of  local  activities 
to  these  factors  via  the  export-producing  sector 
(186). i  The  adjustments  ar^  made  by  resource 
owners  on  the  basis  of  their  perceived  investment' 
o])])ortunities  in  export-producing  and  related  in- 
dustries. 

The  underlying  economic  base  rationale  supports 
the  Iowa  studies  focusing  on  three  of.  Iowa's  func- 
tional  economic  areas — ^TENCO,  a  10-county  area 
in  southern  Iowa;  NIAD^  a  9-county  area  in  north- 
central  Iowa;  and^  Midcrest,  an  8-county  area  in 
southwestern  Iowa  (53,  54^  145).  In  each  of  these 
studies,,  the  emphasis  is  upon  tlic  commodity-pro- 
ducing or  export-producing  sectors  of  the  area  econ- 
omy. Growth  and  development  of  the  economic 
base  in  these  areas  is  alleged  to  bring  along  with 
it  growth  and  development  in  the  area  economy  as 
a  whole  (53,  54).  For  cxam|)le,  the  nine-county 
North  Iowa  Area  Development  area  .(NIAD)  is 
projected  to  show  a  substantial  decline  in  cX]X)rt- 
producing  employment,  which  accounts  for  the 
lagging  rate  of  growth  in  total  employment  (table 
1).  An  increase  in  export-producing  cmplpyment 
clearly  would  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in 
total  employment  for  the  NIAD  area. 

The  Iowa  economic  base  studies  are  not  intended 
to  show  the  infrastructure  requirements  of  each  of 
the  rural  areas  that  would  make  feasible  an  expan- 
sion of  commodity-producing  or  export-producing 
activities.  These  studies  do  show,  however,  that 
even  by  maintaining  existing  levels  of  employment 
in  the  commodity-producing  or  export-producing 
industries,  the  total  number  of  jobs  in  the  infra- 
structure and  service  industries  would  increase  sul>- 
stantially.  For  example,  in  the  NIAD  study,  the 
total  employment  supported  per  worker  in  the 
commodity-producing  sector  was  2.06  in  1950,  but 
by  1975  this  ratio  is  projected  to  reach  2.48.  The 
20-perccnt  increase  in  non-commodity-producing 
employment  per  commodity-producing  worker 
compares  with  a  23-perccnt  increase  in  the  ratio  of 
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Tahke  \.— Estimated  and  projected  export-producing  and  residentiary  employment,  by  industry.  XIAD 

Iowa,  1950-75  * 


I  Data  in  thousands] 


11150 

HNjO 

1075— 

c   «        1  •  1    *  1 
owtor  ttiiii  iiulijjttry  1 

♦ 

!*\|x>rt  * 

|)omei(ti(* 

Total 

hxport  * 

l)onu*}(ti4' 

Total 

Hxport  * 

Domeitttc 

Tiit:d 

Oimniodity  produriuK: 

l«.7 

0.6 

-  15.4 

0.5 

15.0 

10.2 

0J{ 

10.5 

0.0 

0.6 

1.5 

.  8.1 

8.8 

2.2 

IO.R 

25.7 

l.tl 

27.0" 

•22.0 

2.0 

24.0 

.l!Mi 

2r;i 

Construction  

1.7 

IJ 

:i.4 

1.6 

1.6 

:i.2 

1.4 

1.4 

2.8 

Truns|x>rtution^  i-om- 

iuuni(*utlou.s  utilitii*:t.  . 

2.1 

J.I 

:i.2 

2jO 

1.2 

:{.2 

.  4.0 

:i.o 

7.0 

3.7 

2.7 

(;.4 

:<.4 

2.t; 

'  6.0" 

Sei*4)n<lury  j<ervitia<: 

Trade  

!1.7 

no. 

1.4 

0.!l 

ii;{ 

1.4 

!I.O 

ii;{ 

Finnnml,  insurance. 

0 

1:2 

1.2 

0 

0.!l 

1.6 

0 

ll 

1.8 

Hib<im*s«<  and  repair .... 

0.1 

I A 

1.5 

U.I 

1.0 

1.1 

0.1 

0.0 

1.0 

Entertainment  and 

recreation  

0 

0.4 

0.4 

0 

0.H 

0J{ 

0 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

•.•.0 

2.4 

0.4 

2;i 

2.7 

0.5 

2.H 

ProfcKsional  and 

related  1  

:i.8 

4^^ 

0.8 

*5.5 

0.8 

5.6  ' 

6.4 

Public  admini^t  ration. . . 

0 

1.4 

1.4 

0 

1.5 

1.5 

0 

1.7 

1.7 

Subtotal  

ltM» 

22.2 

2.7 

22.1 

24.8 

2.8 

2:<.l 

•25.0 

Total  

24.8 

56.8 

28.:i 

26.8 

55.2 

2.5.1 

28.0 

.5:1.2 

•Klijridge,  Ebcr  <5^).  ^  . 

^Export-producing  employment  is  that  portion  of  an  industr>-V  total  employment  aKsumed  to  be  engaged  io  the  pro- 
duction of  goodj<  and  ser\'iceH  for  sale  outride  the  area. 


residentiary  to  export-producing  einploytncat. 
However,  deficiencies  in  basic  and  secondary  serv- 
ices, insofar  as  these  deficiencies  may  affect  area 
industrial  growth  and  ecohontic  development,  arc 
nowhere  noted  specifically  with  reference  to  their 
magnitude  and  the  feasibility  of  correction  through 
specific  public  programs  and  policies.** 

Another  consideration  that  is  slighted  in  a  sharply 
focused  examination  of  an  area's  economic  base  is 
the  spatial  position  of  a  focal  point  and  its  economic 
area  in  relation  to  the  larger  economic  legioh  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  The  growth  and  development 
of  commodity-producing  c\\mi  industries  in  the 
area  may  induce  growth  of  infrastructure  and  other 
scr^nce  activities,  or  the  residentiary  growth  may 
occur  primarily  liecausc  of  the  advantageous  loca- 
tion of  the  focal  iwint  with  reference  to  a  large 
potential  population  that  may  seek  residence  in  the 
area.® 


''TauK.  in  hii<  Mtudi<*:<  of  induM rial-urban  development  in 
the  Southern  Piedmont  (/,S?),  considcnnl  deficient  public 
«*rvices  a  major  roadlHock  to  imluxtrin ligation  in  labor- 
.«uri)hn<  are.i.«<.  He  therefore  protK>iHHl  <a)  rapid  amortization 
of  private  inve^^tment  as  an  aid  to  imlu^try  and  (b)  mipple- 
mentarj'  Fe<lerai  grantj^in-aid  aid  to  local  government?* 
in  (lie  lalwr-MtirpIn??  area«<. 

*The  firj't  po.^ition  with  reference  to  the  ex|)orf-pro<lueing 
.sector  iH  taken  by  North  ilSi)  when  be  a«<ert:<  that  the  di>!- 
|H).«<ition  of  income  earned  from  the  cx|)ort  indu^ttriet*  playj< 
a  decisive  role  in  regional  i^rowth.  Development  of  a  .huV- 
ce}<sfnl  agriniltural  export  indu;9tty,  for  example,  induce.^ 
nrbanixation,  :i»  demonstrated  by  the  axricidtural  develop- 
ment in  the  irrigateil  area,**  of  the  We^t.  A  strong  ex|iort 
Im^,  rattier  than  urbanization,  tlie  key  to  regional  cco- 
nouiic  growth.  Location  factor?^  are  ini|>ortanf.  however,  in 
the  development  of  a  region 'i<  urban  j<tructure  n»  well  a^  iti* 
extwrt  baw. 


Because  of  a  "filling-in"  process,  new  focal  areas 
develop  to  ser\*e  core  regions  that  pre vioitely  were 
peripheral  to  the  major  centers  of  eeonomic  growth. 
For  example,  the  dispersion  of  industrial  plants 
from  the  Chicago  area  to  more  distant  peripheral 
urban  places  has  resulted  in  a  surge  of-ihdustrial 
grow  th  in  eastern  Iowa.  A"  concept  of  concentric 
zones  of  economic  growth,  bascd^on  spatial  link- 
ages, thus  l>ecpmes  applicable  in  tlie  analysis  of  the 
future  prospects  for  industrialization  and  acceler- 
ate<l  population  .growth  in  rural  areas  (143, 157). 

Interindustry  IranMctiont  ^ 

Tlic  standard  input-output  table  yields  much  of 
the  same  infonnation  obtained  from  an  economic 
base  study.  Using  employment  rather  thah  gross 
output,  ah  interindustry  transactions  table  was  pre- 
pared for  a  seven-county  area  (i.e.,  seven  of  eight 
counties  making  up  the  Midcrest  area)  in  southern 
Iowa  (table  2).  This  area  is  declining  in  population 
more  rapidly  than  the  NIAD  area  and  it  also  has  a 
smaller  total  economic  base,  in  terms  of  the  export- 
producing  sectors,  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing sectors  of  the  NIAD  area.  The  interindustry 
transactions  table  provides  a  basis  for  estimating 
the  man|)o\ver  needs  for  the  projected  future  indus- 
try in  the  area  when  the  industty  employment  data 
arc  converted  into  corresponding  projections  of  oc- 
cupational profiles  by  industry  and  the  area  as  a 
whole.  Information  on  future  manpower  require- 
ments and  job  opportunities,  arc  not  available  for 
most  rural  areas,  which  results  in  sObstantiai  gaps 
in  developing  area  training  and  education  programs 
that  are  geared  to  the  future  labor  markets  for  the 
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area's  labor  force.  Thus,  the  interindustry  trans- 
actions table,  when  converted  into  corresponding 
estimates  and  projections  of  cmplpyment  by  occu- 
pation, can  provide,  for  exainplj?;  critical  informa* 
tion  for  area  manpower  programs.'® 

A  second  interindustry  transactions  table^ne 
cov^ering  a  seven-county  area  focusing  on  Dickinson, 
N.  Dak. — has  been  prepared  for  the  calendar  year 
I960  (J53).  Thirty  economic  sectors  were-identi- 
fied;^  these  arc  regrouped  now  to  correspond  ap- 
proximately to  the  classification  presented  earlier 
(table  3). 

According  to  tlie  finding  of  the  Dickinson  eco- 
^nomic  area  study^  based  on  the  marginal  multiplier 
estimates,  a^ll  million  increase  in  the  d^and  for 
^ch  of  the  basic  ser\'ices  shown  in  table  3  is  asso- 
ciated with  an  increase^in  the  total  sales  of^goods 
and  ser\*ices  in  the  Dickinson  economic  area  of  f  1 
n^illion  to  $3.07  million,  deiK-ndingrUpon  the  par- 
ticular industry  ^that  is  expc*riencihg  the  increase 
in  demands  Of  course,  growth  in  market  demand  in 
one  sector  in,  the  infrastructure  is  not  ah  inde- 
pendent phenomenon  but  part  of  an  overall  area 
increase  in  the  demand  for  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced by  all  the  indt'stries  tfiat  are  linked  toother 
by  their  interindustry  sales  and  purchases!  A  f  1 
million  increase  in  the  final  demand  for  transporta- 
tion, for  example,  would  l)e  associated,  but  not 
necessarily  on  a  cause-and-e^ect  basis,  with  a'sub^ 
stantial  increase  in  the  demand  for  communication 
ser\*ices  as  well  as  public-utilities,  housing,  streets 
and  roads^  schools,  and  other  public  facilities. 

An  interindustry  transitions  table  was  prepared 
for  Iowa  as  a  basis  for  long-run  resource  and  metro- 
politan planning  in  the  State  (10).  Accordini^  to  the 
Iowa  studies,  in  1960  total  State  and  local  govern- 
mental expenditures  on  highways,  education,  wel- 
fare, and  related  pubHc  services  was  $886  million 
while  total  population  and  employment  was  2,758,- 
000  and  1,019,000,  res|)ectively.  Total  commodity- 
producing  employment  was  412,700~-8li^tly  over 
40  percent  of  total  civilian  ^employment.  If  total 
employment  were  to  increase  to  1,117,000  by  1975, 
and  total  output  of  the  commodity-producing  sector 
were  to  increase  from  $4.3  billion  to  f7  billion  in 
constant  1960  dollars,  total  current  and  Capital  out- 
lays foi  the  specified  public  functions  would  in- 
crease from  $1.2  billion  to  $1.8  billion,  in  constant 
1960  dollars  (table  4>.  Thus,  each  $1  billion  in* 

'*Thr  critical  role  of  the  labor  market  in  tranflforminK 
agriruUiiral  entcrpruc  in  low  income  niral  area«  into  more 
pro<luctivc  mrottotnic  units  has  been  cited  by  Nicholis  </i7- 
ISn,  Ruttan  Um,  Schtilts  UBH^m),  Sislcr  U7t).  and 
Tang  {m,  m,  ISS),  A  distance  factor  affecU  the  quality 
and  availability  of  informatton  on  job  opportunities,  how- 
ever, as  pointed  out  by.  Smith  (174)^  Indeed,  Meier  (IW) 
considers  the  production.  dtstnbutton«  and  use  of  informa- 
tion AH  n  key  function  of  a  city  atid  particularly,  a  city's 
central  business  district.  Quite  possibly,  the  role  of  informa- 
tion in  economic  development— both  its  production  and 
conmimption— Is  the  most  seriously  neglected  facet  of  the 
pthemi-iM!  excellent  studies  conducted  in  light  of  the  brtlliatii 
imiight  into  area  economic  development  offered  by  Schults 
US7)  nearly  two  decades  ago. 


Table  3. — Gross  receipts  multipliers  based  on  re- 
gression  and  trade  coefficients,  Dickinson  area, 
X.  Dak.,  1960  ^ 


Indu)<tr>* 

Commodity  ptoducing: 

Agriculture,  cropK.  

Agriculture,  liveidock  

Concrete,  5and,  gravel,  etc. . 

B:&c-  ^ervire}<: 

Comttruction  

Transportation  

Communications.  

Utilities!  

Secondar>'  Kervires: 

Klevatortt  

f  Jvestock  marketing  

Food  and  kindred  product^; 

Ilestaurantsf  and  Itan*^  

(tefienU  mcrcltanditte  

Furniture  and  appltatic«*M. . . 

t>rug!(  and^medictiie  

Peti  oleum  

*  Carftahd  trucks.  ,  . . .  - 

Marhineiy".  .  .\.  .  \  , , . 

lumber  and  hardw&re  

InMirance ,    

Legal  and  financial.  

f>>cal  fiousthg  '  

Attto  and  machinery  repair. 

Personal  ffervices  ,  

Recreational  facilities  

Service  and  charity  

Medical  aervicex  

Mf^icil  facilities  

Churches.  

Cfloverhment  

Households  


Marginal 
multiplier  ' 


Average 
multiplier  ^ 


:i.02 

3.5<i 

3.27 

4.16 

2.!>8 

l.*i.> 

1  .Ml 

'1  #17 

1  '>ft 

*1  'III 

4.24 

I.UO 

*  2.«r2 

2.2:i 

2.!m 

1.80 

1.44 

l.8!> 

I.OU 

2;il 

1.72 

-  urn 

1.23 

1.6!l 

1.65 

2.07 

2.24 

3.51 

2.85  . 

3.72 

2.68 

3.63 

1.53 

2.32 

2.73 

3.28 

2.48 

2.90 

2M 

3.66 

3.04 

3.34 

3.04 

3.58 

2.6(1 

3.17 

1.00 

1.00 

2.37 

3.13 

*  Sandtc;  l^rty  Dean.  AnnlynU  oj  cffecijt  of  income  chatigc* 
on  mtcm-ctoral  and  uUeratmmunity  economic  nlfucturc. 
Unpubl.  Masters  Thesis,  Librar\'.  N.  Dak.  State  Univ.. 
Fati^o.  1966,  p.  39. 

'  Haned  on.  regrcj«»fion  analysis  of  change  in  purctia«et(  of 
an  indu.«try  aMraciated  with  reported  changed  in  gross  re- 
cc*iptk 

*  Rnmi  on  tot.tl  area  interindu.^r>'  purchaser  and  sale^t. 

^  TABtB  A.— Estimated  and  projected  per  capita  cur- 
rent and  capital  outlays,  in  constant  1960  dollars, 
by  sector  and  function,  Iowa,  1960  and  1975  * 


Section  and  function 

Current  outlays 
1960  1975 

Capital  outlays 
1960  1975 

Government: 

Highways  

Welfare  

Other  

%im 

84 
25 
1*28 

$187 

102 
30 
174 

$14 

54 
3 
21 

^  $25 

63 
3 
28 

Total.  

$346 

$493 

$92 

$119 

Itidustry: 

Commodity- 
producing  

Xoncommodity- 
productng  

12,806 
1,911 

$4,170 

3,829 

$131 

119 

$176 

150 

Total  

$4,717 

$7,999 

$250 

$326 

$1,675 

$2,152 

$320 

$428 

^  Based  on  data  prc^ntcd  in  Barnard  (W). 


Urease  in  the  gross  output  of  the  eominodity-produc- 
ing  sector,  according  to  tliis  study,  would  be  ac- 
companied tiy  a  $160  million  increase  in^  State  and 
local  ex|)ehditures. 

Fdcallzation  of  Bmic  Services 

The  fbcalizjition  of  basic  services  in  the  major 
urban  centers  was  mentioned  earlier  in  the  com- 


parison of  rural  infrastructure.  For  example,  31 
l)ercent  of  the  1960  employment  in  basic  serxke 
industries  in  the  Ottumwa  economic  area  (TENCO) 
reside  in  Ottumwa  and  the  remainder  of  Wapello 
County  (table  5).  Because  of  commuting,  however, 
the  employment  |>erccntage  underestimates  the  con- 
centration of  basic  ser\'ice  jobis  in  the  local  area. 
Secondary  service  industries,  similarly,  are  con- 


T.%BLE  5. — Percentage  distribution  of  employment-in  selected  economic  areas  in  Iou*a,  by  industry,  1960  * 


Ottumwa  area 


Ft.  Dodge  area 


Waterloo  area 


Focal  Focal  Focal 

InduKfr>-           ,             county*  'Total   .  county  ^Total     -  county  Total  * 

Commodity,  producing: 

Agriculture,  forc8tr>%  fii^hcHes                            8.2.  25.4  H  I  20.8  5.4  ^.0 

^^inin|B.:  0.2  ^     0.8    .  0.:}  '        M>.2  0.2  0.2 

Manufacturing                                             31.7  18.3  25.8  16.2  36.0  ^  22.2.^ 

Total                                                   40.1  44.5    _      jg£„_  ^li^_.^J^^^^^J— 

Banc  0ervice«:                             ^  -     ^  ^  .  c  .  j« 

Contract  comrtruction                                      5.0  5-J  4.t»  5.0  4.li^ 

TranOTorUtion,  communications,                   ^  "                                               '  n  t  a  n 

nl\m^  :                                                   0.0  6.8  -  -  6.4  6.2  6.5  (U) 

Total                                                   14.0  12.1  11.0  11.2  11.4  11.0 

^.ar.""^^^^^                                             20.1  '     HU  '    21.2  20.8  19.8  19.1 

Financial,  inmurance,  real  estate  - . .            3.1  2.4  3.4  2.8  3.2  2.8 

Bumness  and  repair                                       7.4  j.2  sS  j.l  ^.4  6.» 

ProfeiMional                                               123  ^    \i  9- 

Public  adminifilralion. .  .   3.0  -        3J    ,  3.0^   2.4  Z.t 

Total                                                    45.9  43.4  48.8  45.6  46.4  43.6 

All  industry                                                   lOO.O  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

Cedar  Rapid«  area  Miwon  City  area>  Creaton  area  . 

F6ad  F6cS  ~|  J^^al 

ljtduHtr>-                        «ouHty  Total  county  Total  county  Total 

""i:^.^:^,^                             5^  .6.4  .2.6  3«.8  -i^. 

ILfininc                                                       0.1  0.2  0.3  0.2  (')  0.3 

MlJ&uring.                     37.7  -24.5  19.4  13.7  5.5 

Total.  :                                  n|3.6  41.1  32.3  44.7  32.9 

Bameaervices:  s\\ 

ConUact  construction                                    5.2  5.0  6.5  5.6  6.4  4.w 

Tranaportation,  communications,  . 

uUlitle»                                                    6.1  bA  7£  5.4  10.5  5.6 

total                                                  11.3  10.1  14.0  11>0  16.9  10.5 

    19.4  18.6  24.7  20.2  23.2  18.8 

Financial,  insurance,  real  estate                         4.4  3.2  3.7  2.8.  3.0  2.2 

Buaincss  and  repair...                                    7.#  7.4  9.2  7.6  8.1  O.y 

Professional   J7.1  13.3  ll.i  IM  13.1 

l^ublic  administration                                      2.3  2.5  2.8  2.5  4.6   3.7 

Total                                                 45.1  ^878  53.7  44.3  50  2  44.7 

All  industo-  "^^7^).0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

'  Based  on  U5.  Census  of  Population  data. 

*       than  0.5  percent.  ....  a: 
MnchidcK  University  of  Iowa  iKjrsonne!  which  are  part  of  the  areas  export  base  and  comparable  to  the  commodity- 
:  prodticing  indtistrics  in  other  areas. 


centrated  in  the  local  counties  of  the  functional 
economic  areas.  Much  of  the  remaining  area  infra- 
structure that  is  located  outside  the  major  urban 
center  is  concentrated  in  a  few  intermediate  urban 
places  that  function  as  subsidiary  service  centers. 

Industry  location  decisions 

Investment  in  social  overhead  is  a  prerequisite  to 
industrial  development  in  an  area,  but  continued 
industrial  development  results  in  both  social  and 
.private  costs  that  inhibit  further  industrialization 
and  contribute,  instead,  to  the  dispersion  of  new 
industrial  plants  to  peripheral  areas.  Tlius,  gen- 
erally, industry  has  moved  from  tlie  central  busi- 
ness district  to  the  suburb  and  from  the  suburb  to 
outlying  centers  (29,  65,  207). 

The  waves  of  industrialization  emanating  from 
major  metro|)olitan  centers  eventually  coalesce 
along  their  respective  iieripheries  {196,  197).  If 
another  urban  center  exists  in  the  area  of  coales- 
cence, the  services  and-amenities  offered  by  this 
urban  center  may  attract  some  of  the  industry  and 
commerce  seeking  the  i)eripheral  location  within 
one  of  the  metropolitan  area^.  Subsequent  prolifer- 
ation of  service  activities,  expansion  of  infrastruc- 
ture, and  provision  of  additional  amenities  make 
the  new  urban  center  an  increasingly  attractive 
place  in  which  to  live.  Growth  of  new  job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  urban  center  for  residents  in  the 
surrounding  areas  contributes  to  higher  per  capita 
earnings  for  those  who  can  take  advantage  of  the 
consequences  of  the  local  industrial  and  business 
growth  (5,  57,  55,  60, 180, 199). 

Two  important  processes  are  at  work  in  making 
the  peripheral  urban  center  a  focal  area  for  indus- 
trialization and  commercial  development,  namely, 
the  dispersion  of  industry  from  major  metropolitan 
centers  experiencing  the  problems  of  urban  conges- 
tion and  the  high  cost  of  access  to  urban  amenities, 
and  the  coalescence  of  the  dispersive  movement 
from  several  major  metropolitan  centers  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  existing  urban  center— a  center  that 
can  respond  to  the  emerging  needs  of  the  peripheral 
plants  and  labor  force  through  additional  public 
investments  in  social  overhead  and  amenities. 
Many  of  the  new  industrial  plants  and  business 
establishments  are  branch  plants  or  offices  and, 
therefore,  have  access  to  pools  of  skilled  labor,  man- 
agerial talent,  and  risk  capital  in  one  or  more  of 
the  major  metropohtan  centers.  At  the  same  time, 
the  existing  urban  center  serves  as  a  competing  and 
more  convenient  source  of  labor,  including  tech- 
nicians and  supervisory  personnel,  and  of  financing. 

Industrial  development  in  the  growth  center 
eventually  may  result  in  rapidly  increasing  private 
as  well  as  social  costs  that  encourage  both  industry 
and  workers  to  seek  peripheral  areas,  but  within 
commuting  distance  of  the  principal  urban  center. 
Thus,  smaller  urban  places  in  the  surrounding  area 
must  face  the  same  sorts  of  public  investment 
choices  that  were  faced  earlier  by  the  leaders  of  the 
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larger  urban  center.  For  some  of  the  smaller 
peripheral  places  the  choice  may  be  not  to  expand 
the  local  infrastructure  but  to  curb  the  additional 
costs  of  investing  in  new  schools  and  other  |)ublic 
facihties,  es|)ecially  when  these  higher  public  ex- 
peiiditures  would  Im?  associated  with  higher  private 
expenditures.  Indeed,  local  wage  and  salary  Itjvels 
may  rise,  but  the  incomes  of  many  of  the  local 
resident*  would  be  fixed,  which  would  impose  the 
threat  of  a  "developmental  squeeze"  u|)on  an  in- 
'  fluential  part  of  the  locaf  community.  The  local 
power  structure  may  work,  therefore,  to  exclude 
new  industry  and  business  from  their  comimmity 
iHJcausc  of  the  threats  imposed  u|)on  established 
living  patterns  (87;  195) * 

Some  of  the  peripheral  rural  trade  centers  may 
not  be  dominated  by  a  scarcity  econdhiics  but,  in- 
stead, the  rural  leaders  may  be  expansion-minded, 
perhaps  liecause' of  successful  fanning  QX|)erience 
and  increasing  agricultural  assets.  Power  structures 
in  these  rural  communities  niay  favor  industrializa- 
tion as  a  means  of  reducing  individual  tax  loadfand. 
also,  providing  job  opportunities  for  young  people 
within  commuting  distance  of  theirTiresent  homes. 
In  such  rural  communities  pubhc  investments  may 
be  made  willingly.** 

Agglomeration  economies 

Increasing  s|)ecialization  is  made  possible  as  the 
urban  center  grows  and  becomes  the  focal  point  for 
several  smaller  trade  centers  and  the  population 
residing  in  these  trade  centers  and  in  the  open  eoun- 
.try.  The  organization  and  structure  of  the  ser%'ice 
industries  depends,  however,  on  the  size  and  owner- 
shi|}  of  the  producing  units.  Large-scale  organiza- 
tions, with  headquarters  in  distant  metropohtan 
centers,  typically  provide  their  branch  plants  with 
a  variety  of  professional  and  business  services  that 
would  be  acquired  locally  by  small-scale  enterprise. 
Thus,  urban  areas*  characterized  by  a  large  number 
of  small,  locally  owned  businesses  tend  to  be  char- 
acterized, also,  by  a  relatively  large  number  of 
service  estabhshments.  The  contribution  of  the  so- 
cial overhead  in  providing  a  climate  for  profitable 
private  investment  opportunities,  therefore,  depends 
upon  the  scale  and  type  of  economic  organization, 
particularly  in  the  basic  industries. 

The  agglomeration  economies  that  have  been 
cited  thus  far  pertain  to  dissimilar  economic  units 
that  are  complementary,  however,  in  their  economic 
function.  A  certain  minimum  size  of  economic  base 
and  population  support  is  needed  to  provide  suffi-^ 


Established  niral  familirft,  as  pointed  out  by  Olj^on 
ilS4),  hold  "capital  value''  in  community  status;  hence,  an 
additional  factor  that  could  contribute  to  a  community 
development  attitiide  amonR  siicrei<.*<ftil  biisinessmen  in  the 
realization  that  a  positive,  developmental  approach  to  com- 
munity problems  must  involve  not  only  higher  tax  and  wage 
rate:^,  but  also  an  area-wide  orientation  that  envisions  a 
broader  role  for  the  rural  growth  center  than  simply  being 
another  local  service  center  catering  to  a  hmall  open*countr\' 
population. 


cient  clientele  for  a  competitive,  local  service 
activity  {76, 187 y  188,189),  Agglomeration  comple- 
nientaries  exist,  also,  among  similar  economic  units 
— for  example,  among  clothing  stores.  Stores  will 
tend  to  liuneli  together  simply  because  larger  num- 
bers of  shoppers  \vilj  be  attracted  to  each  store  in 
search  of  exactly  the  kind  of  product  that  best  suits 
the  tastes  and  budgets  of  the  shoppers.  Because  the 
shopping  center  is  large  enough  to  support  several 
economic  units  offering  a  similar  product  or  service, 
it  is  possible  to  offer  a  wider  range  of  choices  than 
would  be  available  at  a  single  shop  located  in  a 
smaller  trade  center. 

Finally,  agglomeration  economies  are  involved  in 
the  favorable  location  advantages  of  large  urban 
centers  that  attract  a  wide  range  of  human  skills 
and eom|)etenees  and  financial  resources  < 76).  Many 
rural  areas  are  incapable  of  sup|)orting  a  sufficiently 
large  population  base  that  would'  attract  highly 
specialized  service  and  professional  businesses  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  technically  edu- 
cated and  moti vat ecF  workers.  A  business  enterprise 
seeking  a  location  in  a  rural  area  first  must  assure 
itself  that  each  job  opening  Has  several  applicants 
and  that  each  new  investment  opportunity  has  sev^ 
eral  sources  of  financial  support.  Little  is  known 
about  the  threshold  levels  for  business  enterprise, 
although  some  studies  show  that  an  optimal  city 
size  may  be  attained  with  ho  iiiore  than  200,(KX) 
population.  A  submetropolitan  growth  center  that 
sen'es  as  the  single  center  for  the  specialized  re- 
quirements of  an  economic  area  of  200,000  popula- 
tion could  be  viewed,  therefore,  as  U  V-density  city 
with  its  "suburbs^ ^  extending  50  miles  or  more  from 
its  central  business  district.^^ 


Public  Service  Systems 

Because  accumulative  processes,  such  as  popula- 
tion oiitmigration,  are  disequilibrating,'public  pro- 
grams of  rural  industrialization  have  been  proposed 
as  an  alternative  to  area  depopulation  and  the  eon- 
sequent  erosion  of  rural  institutions  (55,  175).  Ac- 
companying the  programs  of  rural  industriaHzation 
are  the  public  investments  in  social  overhead,  and 
the  related  public  service  systems,  that  would  induce 
additional  private  capital  formation  to  meet  the 
emerging  demands  for  locally  produced  goods  and 
services.  Where  a  potential  exists  for  developing  an 
expanding  private  sector,  the  public  investment 
would  have  multiplier  effects  upon  the  area  economy 
because  of  the  future  location  decisions  of  both 
households  and  businesses. 


^'Thv  stmtially  cxtcn.sive  service  ftmKtionH  of  cities  above 
10,000  iiopiilation  in  dominantly  rural-agvienlttiral  areas  is 
contrast(?(I  witli  tlic  j^patially-intcnsive  service  functions  of 
corresponding  urban  places  in  dominantly  urban-indtistrial 
areas  in  a  study  of  the  industrial  structure  of  American 
cltic«  by  Alexanderson  (^). 


PrcNluction^Income  Linkages 

A  combination  of  favorable  household  and  busi- 
ness location  decisions  results  in  a  growth  process 
that  feeds  upon  itself  and  that  provides  an  increas- 
ing ange  of  choices,  not  only  in  jobs  for  young 
people^  i)utr~also  in  opportunities  for  education, 
recreation,  cultural  enrichment,  and  material  ad- 
vancement. The  changing  occupational  mix,  and  the 
related  investment  in  the  human  agent,  arc  the 
primary  influences  contributing  to  higher  earnings 
per:  \\Wker  and  a  broader  distribution  of  area  in- 
come {44, 136, 162,  765,  166, 167), 

Investment  in  the  human  agent  is  not  confined 
>olely  to  schooling  (J2,  82,  201).  It  includes,  also, 
the  public  expemhtures  in  health  and  welfare  serv- 
ices and  in  employment  counseling  services.  Air  of 
these  expenditures  can  be  justified,  however,  by 
their  contribution  to  economic  growth  that  is  mani- 
fested in  improved  levels  of  productivity  and  higlier 
earnings  among  those  benejfited^by  the^|)ublic  ex- 
pemhtures <J25,  202)  .  Indeed,  arguments  support- 
ing aid  to  dependent  children,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs,^  vocational  training* and  job 
retraining,  public  health,  and  Medicare,  physical 
therapy  and  inental  health  centers,  accident  pre- 
vention, and  other  programs  are  l)?ised  on  tlieir 
benefits  to  young  people  and  others  in  the  produc- 
tive age  groups  by  improving  the  capabilities  of 
present  and"  future  members  of*  the  labor  force  in 
taking  advantage  of  opportunities  for  jo!)  advance- 
ment and  remunerative  employment  {98). 

--Occupational  profiles 

The  occupatibnal  profile  links  the  economic  base 
of  an  area  to  its  pattern  of  income  distribution.  The 
occupational  profiles  in  dominantly  rural  areas  are 
influenced  by  their  peripheral  relation  to  the  major 
national  population  agglomerations.  Typically,  the 
proportion '  of  clerical  workers  and  operatives  in 
Iowa  export  industries,  for  example,  is  above  na- 
tional averages  while  the  ^proportion  of  technical 
and  professional  personnel  and  sales  workers  is*- 
below  national  averages.  However,  the  accurate 
estimation  and  assessment  of  occupational  require- 
ments of  industries  that  offer  job  opportunities  for 
rural  people  depend  on  more  detailed  information 
than  available  from  existing  census  data  sources 
{7,8). 

For  small  firms  a  major  limiting  factor  is  an  in- 
sufficiently large  pool  of  skilled  labor  to  allow  for 
gradual  adjustments  of  a  plant^s  labor  force  to 
changing  product  and  job  specifications.  A  metro- 
politan area  labor  force  typically  offers  many  more 
options  to  a  prospective  small  employer  than  the 
smaller  and  less  diverse  lat)or  force  in  a  niral  area. 
However,  a  large  business  with  a  national  head- 
quarters  in  a  major  metropolitan  center  has  the 
capability  of  quickly  training  a.  local  labor  force 
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for  the  many  routine  jobs  in  its  specialized  branch 
plants.*^ 

Expansion  of  public  services  implies  a  widening 
range  of  occupational  choices  for  an  area  s  labor 
force,  but  the  range  of  choices  will  vary  depending 
upon  the  size  of  service  centers.  For  low-order  cen- 
ters, new  job  opportunities  are  few  and  mostly  for 
male  workers.  For  high-order  centers,  job  oppor- 
tunities are  more  numerous^  particularly  for  women, 
and  the  educational  attainment  of  the  local  laW 
force  is  greater.  Although  a  higher  rate  of  employ- 
iiienttoi  women  tends  to  lower  the  average  earnings 
per  worker,  higlier  educational  levels  generally  are 
associated  with  higher  earning,  per  worker.  Because 
the  employment  of  women  reduces  dependency 
ratios,  family  income  levels  increase  for  the  focal 
center  and  for  the  area  as  a  whole. 

Income  distribution 

Area  jneome  levels  vary  primarily  because  of 
variations  in  the  occupational  composition  of  area 
employment.*'*  Oifce  median  income  levels  for  spe- 
cific occupations  are  adjusted  for  the  degree  of 
underemployment  arid  excess  labor  supply,  the  re- 
maining source  of  interarea  variability  in  income 
can  be  attributed  primarily  to  an  area's  demo- 
graphic and  occupational  mix  (38, 57.  72,  75, 86, 127, 
118,  119,  121,  147,  190).  Thus,  median  family  in- 
come levels  are  higher  in  the  growth  center  than  the 
local  service  centers  largely  because  of  a  hi^er  pro- 
portion of  professional,  managerial,  and  related  oc- 
cupations with  high  earnings  per  worker. 

In  decHning  areas  a  circle  of  economic  and  cul- 
tural poverty  becomes  established  because  of  low- 
incomes  and  limited  opportunities  (24,  35)\  These 
areas  lack  an  adequate  market  to  support  a  variety 
of  service  industries,  which,  in  turn,  reinforces  the 
economic  and  cultuial  poverty  of  the  area.  Often- 
times tlie  expansion  of  the  local  economic  base  is 
viewed  as  less  desirable  than  improvement  of  ac- 
cess to  essential  social  services.  As  long  as  the  new- 
entrants  into  the  labor  force  acquire  the  attitudes 
and  skills  to  compete  successfully  with  their  metro- 
politan counterparts,  and  as  long  as  job  opportuni- 
ties are  available  elsew-here,  then  the  provision  of 
essential  social  services  rather  than  promotion  of 
local  industrialization  exists  as  a  potentially  more 
desirable  policy  choice. 


Rc|)orts  of  new  plant  Icwalioni*  in  trade  jonmahr  and 
piibIifation«  reveal  a  Mronn  preference  among  national 
rompanici*  for  locating  branrh  plants  in  citin?  of  25,000  to 
50,000  iHipiilation,  particularly  in  areas  ofTering  favomble 
living  conditional.  !^'n|  manpower  rcqiiiremenfK  for  lhoj<c 
\mnU  are  handletl  adequately  throtigh  in-plani  training 
programs. 

**.AtTording  to  a  recent  «tudv  by  Laurie  D.  Cumming.^ 
reported  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  (Vol.  88,  No.  7,  July 
1905).  the  employed  "jx)or."  i.e.,  heads  of  families  with  \{^, 
than  13,000  inrome  in  1063,  are  dominant ly  o]}crativc5  and 
kindred  workciv,  .<orvicc  worker«<.  lahorer»<,  and  farmer?*. 
Rural  areas  generally  have  a  disproportionate  share  of 
these  low  income  occtipations  {SO), 


Rural  migration 

Through  the  migration  process,  surplus  labor 
areas  achieve  higlier  per  worker  earnings  and  thus 
a  redistribution  of  total  income  (18,  9L  135,  173, 
198).  If  total  output  is  unaffected  by  the  outinigra^ 
tion,  only  one  major  variable  in  the  production- 
income  equation  is  changed  significantly,  namely, 
total  population  (which  results  in  a  higher  income- 
population  ratio).  Seldom,  however,  is  change  con- 
fined only  to  one  area  variable  as  a  result  of 
migration.  Both  direct  and  indirect  production  and 
consumption  effects  arc  triggered  by  population 
outniigration.  ^ 

From  a  local  sen-ice  area  view|)oint,  population 
outniigration  increases  per  capita  costs  of  local  pub- 
licscn-ices,  but  it  also  may  increase  per  capita  reve- 
nues of  local  governmental  units  whai  the  rural 
migrants  fall  l>clow  the  average  levels  of  income 
and  ta.\  asscs*?ments  (108).  Typically,  migrants,  liki? 
poor  families,  depend  u|>on  jobs  thai  require  below- 
average  skills-  and  offer  below-average  earaings 
!>ros!)ects  (34,  72,  80,  93,  109,  114, 151,  172,174). 

From  a  combined  growtli  center  and  economic 
area  viewpoint,  rural-to-urban  migration  results  in 
demands  for  additional  local-area  urban  services. 
(At  the  same  time,  excess  supplies  of  siraUar  serv- 
ices occur  in  the  originating  local  service  areas.) 
An  increase  in  short-run  public  service  require- 
ments presumably  is  associated  with  compensating 
effects  on  the  area's  tax-generating  capabilities  be- 
cause of  the  transfer  of  resources  from  a.labor-sur- 
plm  to  a  labor-deficit  area.  If  the  compensating 
public  revenue  effects  are  not  achieved  because  of 
the  persistence  of  chronic  unemployment  conditions 
(i.e.,  lack  of  job  op|>ortunities  or,  conversely,  lack  of 
nmled  skills  and  training),  then  a  net  additional 
burden  results  from  tlie  interarea  iKipulation  shifts 
(77,  42). 

An  intm-eni'- ;  educational  and  training  phase 
in  the  niigratic  i.  process  would  facilitate  an  up- 
grading of  the  I  rea's  occupational  structure.  Corre- 
sponding adjustments  in  the  kvel  or  mix  of  local 
industry  w-ould  be  necessary  a?  an  inducement  for 
area-supported  educational  and  training  institu- 
tions to  engage^  in  the  manpower'  development 
process.  Alternatively,  a  system  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  gmwth  center  and  the  economic  area  would 
offer  a  means  of  compensating  area  property  owners 
and  taxpayers  for  the  additional  public  costs  in-« 
currcd  in  the  education  and  training  of  those  who 
must  seek  jobs  outside  the  area.  The  upgrading 
process  again  would  result  in  a  short-run  rise  in 
the  unit  costs  of  area-wide  public  services. 

Income  profiles,  because  of  their  relation  to  oc- 
cupational profiles,  will  change  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  an  area's  occupational  composition. 
Though  occupational  profiles  may  be  fixed,  shifts 
in  local  distribution  of  industry  result  in  correspond- 
ing shifts  in  the  overall  distribution  of  occupations. 
Indirect  income  effects  associated  with  tne  migra- 
tion process  may  be  negligible  because  of  lack  of 
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change  in  cither  production  or  consumption  func- 
tions in  the  area.  If  capital  intensification  occurred^ 
the  reduction  in  surplus  labor  could  lead  to  ini- 
provementi  in  area  resource  productivity  as  a  result 
of  a  transformation  of  production  techniques.  The 
higher  .^earnings  associated  with  greater  output  per 
worker  would  result  eventually  in  shifts  in  con- 
sumption patterns  and  in  local  trade  and  service 
employment. 

Area  development  options 

Area  industrial  development  is  influenced  by  an 
area^s  manpower  options  and  market  prospects. 
When  a  prospective  employer,  especially  a  small 
businessman,  has  only  one  (|ualified  candidate  for 
a  job  vacancy,  he  may  hesitate  locating  in  the  area. 
Shnilarjy,  the  lack  of  well-established  and  progres- 
sive financial  institutions  is  a  potential  deterrent 
to  area  industrialization.  Local  savings  niay  be  in- 
sufficient to  support  .a  substantial  volume  of  small 
business  and  residential  loans.  Because  of  low  area 
inconic  levels,  moreover,  family  resources  may  be 
inadequate  .to  provide  high  school  graduates  with 
additional  opportunities  for  advanced  training  or 
higher  education. 

Increa^s  in  per  capita  levels  resulting  from  in- 
.  creases  in  the  proportion  of  high-income  families  are 
not  necessarily  conducive  to  future  industrializa- 
tion. Lack  of  sufficient  consumption  choices  locally 
jnay  encour^age  the  high-income  families  to  trade 
elsewhere  and,  perhaps,  to  participate  extensively 
in  the  wider  range  of  activities  at  the  nearest  metro- 
politan center.  The  low  income  families  would  pre- 
sent essentially  the  uame  low  level  of  market  and 
manpower  prospects  as  before.  Thus,  the  industrial 
development  choices  offered  by  a  declining  rural 
area  to  a  wide  range  of  businesses  would  be  con- 
strained by  the  structural  deficiencies  in  *he  eco- 
nomic environment  for  maintaining  an  adequate 
local  infrastructure  and  service  sector. 

Consumption-Incon.e  Linkages 

Of  basic  importance  to  both  community  and  in- 
dustrial development  are  linkages  between  personal 
income  levels  and  consumption  patterns.  Wide- 
spread shifts  in  income  distribution  alTect  local 
household  demands  and,  subsequently,  public  man- 
agement decisions.  For  example,  interstate  high- 
ways eould  be  located  primarily  in  terms  of  emerg- 
ing consumer  choices  in  outdoor  ^recreation.  The 
consumer  orientation  would  be  dominant,  particu- 
larly if  all  households  were  to  obtain  sufficient  in- 
come supplements  to  eliminate  the  so-called  poverty 
gap— the  difference  between  actual  income  and 
prescribed  minimal  income  levels — and  if  migration 
or  retraining  subsidies  were  available  to  facilit-^te 
a  worker^s  adjustment  to  a  changing  job  situation 
(ii7, 138, 184), 


Consumption  options 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  proximity  cri- 
terion (i.e.,  client  preference  for  obtaining  fre- 
(|uenily  needed  services  from  the  nearest  service 
center  or  service  establishment)  in  consumption 
choices  and  in  accounting  for  the  concentration  of 
particular  public  services,  the  local  service  centers 
might  be  viewed  as  ^^building  blocks"  in  a  system 
of  rural  service  centers  and  service  areas.  Tlie  local 
service  centers  would  represent  the  focal  point  for 
producing,  purchasing,  and  distributing  t*  -^ublic 
services  responding  primarily  to  r  '  ,  »ref- 
erence  criterion;  the  local  scrvic  ioc  lUight 

include  priniary  and  secondary  education,  farm-to- 
market  roads,  local  welfare  offices,  and  local  health 
centers  (4,  21,  40,  94-97,  194),  High-order  public 
services,  such  as  area  vocational  training  and  man- 
power development  activities,  specialized  medical 
services,  employment  counseling,  and  related  pro- 
fessional services,  are  associated  with  a  high  scale 
or  (|uality  preference;  they  are  more  econoinically 
obtained  at  the  larger  growth  centers  {169,  185). 

The  two  isets  of  public  services  are  differentiated 
technically  by  their  income-elasticity  coefficients. 
A  low  ineome-elasticity  coefficient  is  associated  with 
a  high  proximity  preference,  while  a  high  ineome- 
elasticity  coefficient  is  associated  with  a  high  scale 
preference  (in  a  sense,  ^^quality"  rather  than  ^^qnan- 
tity"  of  service).  The  proposed  public  service  sys- 
tems might  be  organized  on  a  functional  basis,  but 
the  use  of  connnoh  boundaries  in  the  niiinagement 
of  these  public  services  would  facilitate  and  ,cvcn 
encourage  intcrunit  com|)arisons  and  transfers. 
Eventually,  therefore,  pros|)ective  residents  o^  the 
service  areas.could  acquire  sufficient  infonnation  to 
compare  the  benefits  and  costs  of  living  in  any  one 
of  the  areas.  Thus,  each  local  service  center  in  an 
economic  area  would  represent  a  settlement  alterna- 
tive; these  alternatives  could  be  compared,  not  only 
within  a  rural  area  out  between  a  rural  area  and  a 
metropolitan  area. 

In  terms  of  househcld  income  levels,  the  local 
service  center  offers  those  services^  sought  particu- 
larly by  low  income  families,  of  which  a  large  pro- 
portion reside  in  the  local  service  centers  and 
surrounding  areas.  Finally,  both  the  local  service 
center  and  the  growth  center  have  ties  with  one  or 
more  regional  centers  that  cater  to  the  needs  of 
large  multiarea  regions  Thus,  four  levels  of 
service  centers  can  be  identified,  with  each  level 
being  characterized  by  the  range  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices available  at  these  centers,  as  well  as  by  the 
related  clientele  and  population  support  {20,  33, 
47). 

Service  districts 

Public  services  in  rural  areas  are  concentrated 
typically  in  a  small  fraction  of  the  population  cen- 
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tars.^'^  Between  1952  and  1962,  for  example,  .sub- 
«?tantial  school  eonsolidation  in  the  NIAD  area 
reduced  the  number  of  local  government  units  from 
420  to  110.  School  districts  declined  from  337  to  36 
In  the  NIAD  area  during  the  specified  period. 

Rural  arep«  'characteristically  dcjiend  upon  prop- 
erty taxc  :nei  :najor  source  of  revenue.  From 
53  to  66  I  !  •  ;  the  local  and  government  reve- 
nues for  the  NIAU  and  Miderest  areas,  for  example, 
were  Ideal  taxes  {204.  205),  In  the  future,  however, 
intergovernmental  transfers,  which  exceeded  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  in  Iowa  in  1960,  are  expected 
to  rise  substantially  as  a  resuH  of  property  tax  re- 
lief and  State  and  Federal  grants-in-aid  tc  local 
school  districts. 

Expenditures  of  local  and  county  governments  in 
1961  are  summarized,  by  function,  to  illustrate  the 
overwhelming  importance  of  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, and  highway  services  in  the  structure  of  local 
and  State  governinent  (table  6).  Generally  the  per 
capita  expenditures  for  State  and  local  government 
are  higher  in  rural  areas  than  in  metropolitan  areas 
(table  7).  Added  to  these  public  expenditures  arc 
the  Federal  allocations  for  Ingher  education,  wel- 


For  example,  in  Iowa  the  16  focal  count io.<  (i.e..  count io.». 
in  winch  luca  growth  centers  were  located)  accounted  for 
45  percent  of  the  total  Iowa  population  in  1960.  The  focal 
counties  with  growth  center.s  of  more  than  50,000  popula- 
tion accounted  for  33  percent  of  the  total  1960  population. 
Iowa  i)opnlation  projections  for  2020.  which  ai-e  baseci  on 
cvicntially  the  Series  II  national  population  projection**  for 
1980  and  related  Iowa  serieti  {40),  aUow  the  focal  count ici* 
accounting  for  60  percent  of  the  total  projected  iwpulation. 
while  the  metropolitan  counties  accotmt  for  42  percent  of 
the  total  projeeted  population. 


fare,  highways,  and  lelated  areas.  Altogether,  State, 
county,  and  local  government  expenditures  in  1961 
totaled  $337  per  capita  in  Iowa  as  compared  with 
$428  in  the  NIAD  area  and  $463  in  the  Miderest 
area.  Under  conditions  of  rapidly  rising  Jncome^ 
levels.  State  and  local  expenditures  per  person  are 
likely  to  increase  in  both  growing  and  declining 
areas. 

With  the  rationalization  of  public  management 
systems  in  rural  areas,  the  intermediate  level  of 
public ^erviees— those  localized  in  the  growth  cen- 
ters—would experience  substantial  expansion  be- 
cause of  the  realization  of  scale  economies  in  their 
production  and  distribution.  Functional  specializa- 
tion would  occur,  also,  in  the  production  of  public 
services,  with  some  services,  such  as  water  and 
sewerage,  along  with  parks  and  recreation,  for  ex- 
ample, being  provided  by  the  connnunity  develop- 
ment districts  rather  than  the  local  service  districts. 

Ah  estimate  of  the  scale  economics  feasible 
through  a  reorganization  of  public  services  requires 
study  of  the  unit  costs  of  specified  services  for  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  service  unitsainder  alternative  growth 
conditions  {37,  SO,  51,  73,  74,  81  90,  105,  112,  142. 
154,  155,  169,  170).  Findings  of  recent  studies  of 
governmental  costs  in  Colorado  and  Iowa  illustrate, 
in^gross  terms,  the  niagnitude  of  the  cost  differences 
for  growing  and  declining  areas  (table  8).  These 
data  need  elaboration,  however,  to  support  the  case 
for  multieounty  service  districts  as  a  necessary  de- 
veloiMiient  for  reducing  per  capita  costs  of  local, 
county,  and  State  governments. 

Recent  4owa  legislation  illustrates  the  scope  of 
State  enabling  laws  for  establishing  unified  area 


Table  6. 


-Average  per  capita  local,  connty,  and  State  expenditures  in  loxnu  and  nondefensc  expenditures 

in  U.S.,  by  public  function,  1961  ' 


Public  function 


Education   

Highways  

Welfnre  

Health  and  hospitaliis. .  . 
Foiico  protection. . . 

Firo  prot(H*tion  

Sewerage  

Sanitation   .  ... 

Parks  atid  recreation.  . 

Xattiral  resource.**   

Correct  ion  

Libraries  

Finaneial  administration. 
( tenet ui  control.  . . 
(teneral  ptihlic  l>uildingi<. 
Interest  on  general  debt . 
Other....   


Total.. 


Per  capita 

!*roportion  of  total 

liOcnl 

County 

State 

Federal 

liOcal 

County 

State 

Fcdcnd 

Dollars 

DolUuH 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Ptrcint 

Percent 

Perrefit 

Per rent 

I0O.V7 

1.52 

'  30.84 

:^.22 

07.2 

22.8 

2.2 

12.:)8 

25.3J) 

37.82 

0.81 

8.2 

49.8 

•>8.0 

(Ti 

0.01 

5.f)5 

21.14 

0.31 

{') 

11.0 

15.0 

0.2 

2.48 

5.48 

11.08 

0.05 

1.0 

10.7 

8.0 

0.5 

4.51) 

0.00 

21.35 

1.05 

3.0 

1.9 

15.8 

0.7 

0.01 

2.4 

(n 

7.0G 

0.01 

.5.1 
1.3 

(') 

1  .on 

0.0] 

{') 

3.50 

0.10 

2.3 

0.2 

0.45 

2.12 

4.40 

.58.24 

0.:i 

4.2 

3.3 

'  39.6 

0.33 

2.21 

0.27 

0.0 

1.0 

0.2 

1.55 

o.on 

0.00 

1.0 

0.2 

0.1 
1.3 

0.05 

2.87 

1.78 

3  4.5 

0.4 

5.0 

'.'2.3 

1  .\)7 

3.08 

0.73 

1.12 

1.3- 

0.0 

0.5 

0.8 

0.09 

l.(H) 

0.37 

0.5 

2.1 

0.3 

4.15 

0.14 

0.48 

38.54 

2.8 

0.3 

0.4 

2.5.9 

:5.85 

1.07 

2.31 

32.39 

2.0 

:^.8 

1.7 

21.7 

150.38 

51.12 

135.26 

140.08 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1(K)  0 

*  Ba>cd  on  (hita  in  1962  CeuMis  of  Government. 
'  0.05  percent  01  le.ss. 
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Table  7. — Local  and  county  government  expenditures y  XIAD  and  Midcrest  area,  1961 


Expenditures 


Per  capita 


Proportion  of  total 


lilmplovment  iH»r 
10,000  inhabitants 


Area  and  public  function 


Ix>ral 


County 


Ix>cal 


County 


Local 


County 


MAI)  area: » 

Education  

Highways   .  . 

Welfare  

Health  and  hospitals  

Police  protection  

Fire  protection  

Sewerage  , 

Sanitation  

Parks  and  recreation .... 

Natural  resources  

Correction  

Libraries  

Financial  administration . 

, General  control  

General  public  buildings. , 
Interest  on  general  del)ts. 
Other.........  . 


Dollars 

vh. 

44. 

3. 
10. 

4. 

2. 
M 
1, 

2, 

:v 

0, 

1, 

o 
1 
4 
7 


Dollars 


17 
42 

,31 
50 
36 
75 
.42 
^'^ 
.73 
.20 
.77 
.43 
.32 
.40 
.05 
.13 


30.00 
0.50 
8.75 
1.01 


3.44 
0.2G 


(».o:) 

0.97 
0.34 
10.88 


Total. 


220.85 


()3.38 


Percent 

32.9 
19.2 
2.3 
4.5 
1.9 
1.0 
4.2 
O.G 
0.9 
1.0 
0.1 
0.7 
1.4 
2.3 
0.0 
2.0 
3.8 

100.0 


percent 


Number 


Number 


48.2 
10.2 
13.8 
1.3 


5.4 
0.4 


10.4 
1.3 
0.5 
8.1 

looxT 


18:^ 


15 
7 

:i 
4 


20 
2 

d 
I 


18 

"27r 


43 


Midcrest  area:  ^ 

Education  

Highv.  avs  

Welfare.'^  

Health  and  hospitals.  . . . . . 

Police  protection  

Fire  protection  

Sewerage  

Sanitation  

Parks  and  recreation  

Natural  resources  .  

Correction  

Libraries  

Financial  administration. . . 

General  control.'.  

Cteheral  public  buildings  . 
Interest  on  general  debts. 
Other  


103. 

59. 

6. 
10. 

3. 

0. 

5. 

0. 

1 

2. 

a 

0 
4 

5 
1. 
2. 

0. 


,87 
,29 
,10 
35 
74 
,51 
,22 
.13 
,52 
.18 
.72 
.32 
.78 
30 
82 
,84 


2.33 
54.03 

8.25 
2:^52 

1.49 


2.19 
0.20 


9.13 
1.19 
0.25 
3.42 


46.4 
26.7 
2.9 
7.7 
1.0 
0.4 
2.8 
O.l 
0.5 
'  1.1 
0.1 
0.3 
1.9 
2.0 
0.0 
1.3 
3.0 


2.2 
31.0 

7.8 
22.2 

1.4 


2.1 
0.2 


8.0 
1.1 

0.2 
3.2 


J72 
50 


38 
7 
(> 
9 


40 
3 

42 
2 


11 
8 


10 
7 


15 


Total 


221.04 


lOO.(M) 


100.0 


100.0 


310 


110 


i  Wiggans.  C.  \V. 
•Wiggan.s  C.  W.  (  /V;). 

T.ABLE  S:— Estimated  per  person  costs  of  specified 
public  services,  Colorado  and  Iowa 


Item 


Declining 
counties 


(i  rowing 
counties 


Colorado  (State  and  local): 

;  Education.......  

Health  and  hospitals .  . . 
:  Welfare  

i  'lotal  

ilowa  (county  only):* 
Total: 

1940  

19(K)  


$151 

$138 

23 

4 

02 

29 

355^3 

22 

15(*) 

91 

31  (») 

service  systcius.^**  First,  nmlticounty  metropolitan 
planning  connnissions  arc  authorized  (Cli.  473A 
of  the  1966  Iowa  Code)  with  "the  power  and  duty 
to  make  comprehensive  studies  and  plans  for  the 
development  of  an  area  it  serves  whieh  will  guide 
the  unified  development  of  the  area  and  which  will 
eliminate  planning  duplication  and  proniote  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  in  the  coordinated  developmeiil 


.    '  Hartnmn.  I.  M..  and  «caMonc.  D.  \.  {78,  p.  22S). 

.   '^Wc'^scl.  Robert.  "Iowa  County  Governments  To  Face 

iDiflferenI  Problems."  Ittwa  Form  .Sr/cwrr,  Feb.  1963. 

Metropolitan  counties.  Estimated  costs  for  stable  popu- 
tlation  cotnitici<  were  S19  and  $67.  respectively,  in  1940  and 
11960. 


In  a  1963  report  of  the  Advi.^ory  Com  mission  on 
Intel  governmental  Relations.  Perfitrmance  nj  Urban  Func- 
tinns:  Local  and  Areawidef  a  >cries  of  economic  and  ])olitical 
criteria  are  presented  for  determining  the  optimum  juris- 
diction for  handling  uiban  functions,  whicli  are  applied  in 
an  evaluation  of  urban  functions.  The  commission's  study 
focuses  on  the  question :  What  is  the  optimum  size  area  for 
providing  a  given  urban  .service?  It  views  the  metropolitan 
center  as  the  focal  point  for  nreawide  planning  and  con- 
siders agreement  on  area  wide  goals  as  the  basic  rci\\n  .nent 
for  areawide  action,  regardless  of  how  many  local  govern- 
ments or  administering  agencies  may  exist. 
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of  the  area  and  the  genca)  welfare,  convenience, 
safety  and  prosperity  of  its  people/^  Second,  the 
establishment  of  niultischool  district  areas  is  au- 
thorized (Ch.  280A  of  the  1966  Iowa  Code)  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  area  vocational  schools  and 
area  community  colleges,  which  have  taxing  as  well 
as  administrative  powers  (52|,  Third,  the  consoh- 
dation  of  hospital  service?  is  autiiorized  (Ch.  135A 
of  the  1966  Iowa  Code)  for  al!  Iowa  counties  having 
a  population  of  135,000  or  more  in  which  there  is 
a  city  having  a  |K)pulation  of  125,000  or  more.  Addi- 
tional enabhng  legislation  has  been  passed,  but  no 
State  law  yet  provides  for  consolidated  multipur- 
pose public  service  districts  (22) . 

The  pubhc  service  districts  provide  a  "package" 
for  the  public  goods  produced  by  the  districts.  These 
districts  are  large  enough  to  realize  economics  of 
size  in  producing  or  distributing  particular  public 
goods,  and  the  Iwupdaries  of  the  district  would  in- 
clude all  the  beneficiaries  of  their  services.  However, 
institutional  innovations  are  needed  to  assure  a 
responsiveness^  of  the  district  managements  to  ap- 
propriate poHtical  interests.  Local  citizens  repre- 
senting a  wide  range  of  businesses  and  of  consumers 
of  public  services  would  need  to  be  involved  in  the 
policy  decisions  on  criteria  of  control,  efficiency,  and 
pohtical  representation  (139). 

Thus,  the  economic  area,  rather  than  a  subarea 
.such  as  a  single^ municipality  or  county,  would  be- 
come the  geographic  "package''  fprJthe  production 
of  pubhc  services,  the  cost  and  benefits  of  which 
would  be  me'asurable  in  terms  of-  the  entire  area 
population.  The  institutions  and  resources  for  effec- 
tively organizing  productivity  on  an  area  scale 
would  focus  oh  the  area's  growth  center  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  system  of  growth  centers.  A  princi- 
pal function  of  the  growth  center  is  facilitating 
access  to  essential  production  inputs  and  to  market 
outlets  that  warrant  private  investment  in  an  area's 
productive  capabilities.  Another  principal  function 
of  the  growth  center  is  facilitating  access  to  a  wid- 
ening range  of  consumption  choices,  which,  in  ai? 
age  of  national  affluence,  become  a  major  concern 
of  a  growing  proportion  of  our  population.  Again, 
the  organization  of  productivity  and  of  amenities 
is  a  primary  function  of  an  area's  infrastructure. 


Growth,  Development,  and  Investment 

When  economic  growth  is  measured  in  terms  of 
output,  most  commercial  agricultural  areas  are 
growing,  even  though  the  agricultural  labor  force 
and  farm  population  are  declining.  Growth  in  out- 
put is  a  function  of  the  growth  in  labor  force  and 
output  per  worker.  However,  as  long  as  the  growth 
in  output  per  worker  exceeds  the  growth  in  total 
output,  the  labor  force  is,  by  definition,  declining. 
Thus,  economic  growth  can  be  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  in  area  population,  as  long  as  output  per 
worker  is  rising  more  rapidly  than  population  is 
declining.  On  the  other  hand,  if  economic  growth 


were  measured  solely  in  terms  of  an  increase  in  the 
total  labor  force,  then  the  output  expansion  must 
exceed  the  increase  in  output  per  worker  or.  alterna-  - 
•  tively,  the  growth  in  demand  must  exceed  the  rising 
productivity  of  resource  inputs. 

By  introducing  the  concept  of  productivity  ri.e., 
increasing  output  per  worker  involved  in  a  produc- 
tion process),  \ve  focus  on  development  rather  than 
simply  growth.  Development  involves,  in  addition 
to  the  impact  of  technology  upon  local  resource 
productivity,  shifts  in  consumer  tastes  and  demand 
(32).  Along  with  increasing  output,  therefore,  is  a 
corresponding  increase  in  consumption. 

Consumption  shifts  arc  a  function  of  changing 
population  and  of  changing  consumption  per  capita 
or,  alternatively,  of  changing  income  and  changing 
quantities  consumed  per  dollar  of  income.  Just  as 
increasing  production  per  worker  can  be  associated 
with  a  change  in  technology,  increasing  consump- 
tion per  person  can  be  associated  with  a  change  in 
income  and  tastes. 

Production  of  Goods  and  Services 

The  production  emphasis  focuses  on  the  input- 
output  relation  and  the  increases  in  input  associated 
with  corresponding  increases  in  output.  The  in- 
creases in  inputs— labor,  capital,  and  raw  matmals 
— can  be  attributed  to  the  changes  in  the  social*- 
economic  environment,  for  example,  amenities-and 
information. 

Production  relations 

A  progressive  technology  accomp^anies  improve- 
ments in  capitalinputs.  Improvements  in  capital  in-, 
puts  anticipate  an  upgrading  of  labor  skills  through ' 
inore  efficient  utilization  of  new  machinery  and  tech- 
niques (i7.  168).  However,  capital  improvements 
involve  private  investment  with  the  anticipation  of 
future  earnings  {70^120, 123), 

For  a  growing  area,  future  expectations  of  mar- 
ket expansion  are  mutually  reinforcing.  For  ex- 
ample, the  risk  capital  and  managerial  talent 
needed  to  ferret  out  potential  investment  oppor- 
tunities and  to  profitably  utilize  the  available  finan- 
cial resources  are  likely  to  concentrate  in  the  focal 
.  center  of  the  growing  area  because  of  its  superior 
access  to  relevant  business  information.  Thus,  per- 
ceived day-to-day  and  long-run  bu.siness  opportuni- 
ties at  the  focal  center  are  likely  to  exceed  the 
perceived  business  opportunities  in  peripheral  loca- 
tions. Consequently,  economic  development  occurs 
more  readily  at  the  center  than  in  the  pcriphcy, 
except  in  the  peripheral  areas  that  have  strong  ties 
to  focal  points  elsewhere—for  example,  a  distant 
metropolitan  center  (61^62). 

A  peripheral  area  may  have  a  unique  resource 
base  which  is  being  developed  by  organizations  out- 
side the  area  (65,  89),  Alternatively,  export  busi- 
nesses in  the  peripheral  area  may  deal  directly  with 
regional  and  national  markets,  bypassing  the  inter- 
mediate product  markets  in  the  economic  area'f 
growth  center.  Eventually,  however,  if  a  stable  anc 
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productive  rc^urcc  base  exists,  the  em|)Ioyiuent  in 
tlie  export  industries  will  trigger  a  faeries  of  in- 
creases in  local  inve^stnient,  particularly  in  the  in- 
frastructure. 

A  focal  center  may  develop  in  the  peripheral  area 
to  better  service  the  ex|)ort  base  by  improving  in- 
dustrial access  to  |)roduct,  labor,  and  capital  mar- 
kets. Of-the  three,  the  labor  market  is  viewed  as  a 
primaiy  institution  for  propagating  the  multiplier 
effect?  of  increasing  |)roductivity  in  an  "area's  eco- 
nomic base.  When  local  em|)Ioynient  oppc  tunities 
are  lacking,  however,  the  relevant  lal)or  'narket 
extends  beyond  the  comnmting  zone  of  the  '"n's 
growth  center  and  focuses,  instead,  u|)on  a  inore 
distant  growth  center.  Thus,  a  center-periphery 
dichotomy  in  an  area's  settlement  system  comple- 
ments an  expori-rt'sidentiary  dichotomy  in  an  area's 
industrial  makeup  in  explaining  the  spatial  propa- 
gation and  diffusion  of  economic  growth. 

Market  organization 

Quasi-market  institutions  are  being  u.sed  in  the 
transfer  of  public  goods  from  large  metro|)olitan 
areas  to  smaller  governmental  jurisdictions  (139). 
Transfer  prices  are  being  negotiated  that  provide 
the  siPiller  areas  with  essential  public  services  at 
cost*,  .ower  than  attainable  by  the  smaller  areas  if 
they  were  to  produce  these  services.  Also,  one  area 
may  join  with  another,  and  indeed  with  several 
areas,  to  support  joint  sewerage  treatment  and 
water  works  facilities,  and  vocational  training 
schools  and  health  centers,  as  illustrated  by  the 
legislation  recently  enacted  in  Iowa.  Different  areas 
can  specialize  in  the  production  of  different  public 
serxnces  on  the  basis  of  intergovernmental  agree- 
ment. Dollars,  rather  than  people,  would  be  ''vot- 
ing*' for  the  desired  public  and  private  service  mix. 

Voting  systems,  whether  economic  or  political, 
are  extrcmly  cumbersome  institutions  for  establish- 
ing the  value  of  public  goods,  especially  when  Mie 
amount  and  quality  of  both  the  needed  information 
and  the  decision-making  based  cn  the  information 
are  extremely  high.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  with 
regard  to  some  public  services,  economy  is  best 
achieved  not  by  market  or  quasi-market  institu- 
tions, but  through  the  application  of  problem-solv- 
ing techniques  and  the  bargaining  process. 

Growth  center*?  and  local  service  centers  in  the 
rural  areas  of  .tlie  nation  also  may  find  intergovern- 
mental coordination  and  exchange  less  satisfactory 
than  a  functional  'Consolidation  of  selected  facilities 
— for  example,  nmnicipal  water  And  sewerage  sys- 
tems and  law  enforcement  agencies.  Moreover,  the 
local  service  centers,  and  the  population  residing 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  centers,  could  acquire  a 
large  proportion  of  the  essential  public  services  from 
the  subnietropolitan  growth  center.  The  multicounty 
consolidation  of  governmental  functions  makes  pos- 
sible the  spreading  of  the  rising  costs  of  these  sen^- 
iccs  among  a  much  larger  total  population,  which 
would  serve  as  a  primary  incentive  in  functional 


consolidation.  The  consolidation  of  local  govern- 
mental functions  is^  therefore,  an  alternative  ap- 
|)roacli  to  county  consolidation  in  achieving  scale 
economies  in  the  |)roduction  of  public  services. 

Amenities  and  Community  Development 

The  growing  importance  of  consum|)tion  consid- 
erations in  the  location  of  economic  activity  is  a 
motivating  factor  in  emphasizing  the  role  of  the 
infrastructure  in  enhancing  the  natural  amenities 
of  rural  areas.  Open  s|)ace  and  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  oftentimes  are  not  enough,  however,  to 
attract  urban  resiilents  who  have  acquired  a  taste 
for  the  occui)ational,  educational,  and  cultural 
amenities  of  the  metropolitan  center. 

Tyi)ically,  rural  areas  are  deficient  in  ser^ices 
with  the  highest  consumption  |)riorities  in  an  afflu- 
ent society.  ^Iany  of  the^e  services  have  threshold 
levels  that  cannot  be  attained  in  the  local  service 
centers  or  even  the  submetro|K)litan  growth  center. 
Rural  service  centers  offer  most  advantageously, 
however,  convenience  or  proximity  of  open  space 
and  low-order  services  to  the  local  resident,  which 
for  some  families,  depending  upon  socioeconomic 
status  and  position  in  life  cycle,  have  a  high  priority 
in  the  overall  consumption  function  (L  39). 

Reducing  local  taxes 

The  element  of  proxjmity  is  involved  also  in  the 
participation  of  local  people  in  public  affairs. 
Studies  of  citizen  participation  in  political  activity 
have  demonstrated  a  high  inverse  correlation  be- 
tween the  .degree  of  participation  and  the  distance 
involved  in  reaching  the  locus  of  participation. 
Where  local  control  is  an  im|>ortant  political  value, 
it  can  be  more  readily  obtained  in  economic  areas 
whore  residents  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  service 
center  and  the  related  pubhc  control  functions 
il07). 

Increased  local  participation  in  rural  area  gov- 
ernment exacts  a  price  in  that  the  electorate  may 
be  less  willing  to  undertake  public  expenditures  for 
social  services  that  result  in  benefits  not  wholly 
realized  by  local  residents  and  yet  that  incur  costs 
that  fall  fully  upon  them.  Property  tax  relief,  for 
example,  becomes  a  major  concern  of  the  electorate 
when  the  social  benefits  derived  from  the  taxes 
assessed  on  local  pro|)erty  dissipate  to  the  metro- 
|K)litan  areas  that  become  the  destination  of  the 
area^s  young  people.  Without  property  tax  relief 
and  grants-in-aid  to  local  governments,  local  ex- 
penditures on  education  arc  rationally  restricted  to 
below-average  levels. 

Enlarging  community  boundaries 

Social  and  political  interest  communities  coincide 
closely  with  economic  interest  communities — for 
example,  as  demonstrated  by  the  corres|K)ndence 
between  community  college  districts  and  economic 
development  areas  in  Iowa.  Moreover,  the  xise  of  the 
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"compactness"  criterion  in  legislative  rcdistricting 
corresponds  with  the  delineation  criteria  for  urban- 
focused  niulticounty  functional  cconoiiiic  areas. 
Neither  the  politically  oriented  nor  the  eecnouiically 
oriented  districting,  however,  envisions  a  aierarchie 
system  of  districts  in  the  eontext  of  the  Eeonomie 
Development  Aet  of  1965  (which  establishes  a 
three-level  hierarehy:  redevelopment  areas,  eco- 
nomic development  distriets,  and  eeonomie  develop- 
ment regions) . 

For  some  public  services,  an  additional  level  in 
the  hierarchic  structure  of  loeal  scrviee  and  growth 
centers  is  essential.  Unified  public  serviee  systems 
may  need  to  include  several  eoimnunity  serviee  <lis. 
triets,  with  all  foeusing,  however,  on  a  major 
regional  eenter.  For  example,  an  Iron  Mountain, 
Mich.,  economic  area  might  focus  on  Milwaukee  as 
its  principal  growth  center.  Similarly,  a  Marquette, 
Mich.,  economic  area  might  also  focus  on  Milwau- 
kee, which  is  a  growth  center  for  a  southern  Wis- 
^  consin  "core"  region.  Thus,  eaeh  of  the  growth 
centers  in  the  deelining  eeonomie  areas  of  a  periph- 
eral region— the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Development 
Region— would  function  as  "gateways"  to  major 
"eore"  regions  and  their  growth  centers.  Obviously,- 
the  eoneept  of  a  relevant  economic  coilununity  must 
be  enlarged  so  as  to  take  into  account  the  wide- 
spread external  effects  associated  with  population 
outmigration  from  peripheral  areas  lacking  an  ceo- 
nomic  potential  for  self-sustaining  growth  (77,  78). 

Given  the  deelining-growing  area  dichotomy  and 
a  hierarchy  of  regional  and  area  centers,  the  ex- 
ternal eflfects  of  population  migration  arc  catego- 
rized into  at  least  four  types  as  follows: 

Type  I  effects,  which  result  from  a  deereaQ  in 
household  expenditures  in  the  originating  rural  area 
and  an  increase  in  household  cx|)enditurei:  in  the 
receiving  metropolitan  area; 

Type  II  effects,  which  result  from  a  loss  or  gain 
in  production  inputs  associated  with  changes  in 
production  and  factor  mix  in  the  two  areas; 

Type  III  effects,  which  result  from  a  loss  or  gain 
in  the  cost  structures  of  firms  processing  the  pro- 
duction outputs  associated  with  changes  in  product 
and  factor  mix  in  the  two  arca.<s;  and 

Type  IV  effects,  which  result  from  the  accumula- 
tive eflfects  on  the  public  sector  through  loss  of  tax 
revenue  and  reduction  in  use  of  facilities  in  the 
rural  areas  because  of  outmigration  and  the  accu- 
niulative  effect  on  the  public  sector  through  increase 
of  tax  revenue  and  increased  use  of  facilities  be- 
cause of  immigration. 

For  the  declining  rural  areas,  therefore,  the  ap- 
propriate service  unit  for  manpower  training  and 
development  is  no  longer  the  community  service 
district  but  a  much  more  extensive  regional  organi- 
zation that  "packages'"  the  area  training  and  edu- 
cational activities  located  in  declining  niral  area<. 

Economic  and  political  linkages  between  growth 
centers  of  declining  rural  areas  and  growing  metro- 


politan centers  also  facilitate  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion concerning  investment  opportunities  and 
sources  of  financing.  For  example,  comiiumity  build- 
ings and  other  public  facilities  in  the  declining 
areas  may  require  only  minor  alterations  before 
being  suitable  as  attractive  tourist  facilities.  Area 
airports  can  serve  as  transpoitation  links  with  dis- 
tar.t  regional  centers,  while  loeal  schools  can  be 
used  by  the  children  of  vacationing  parents  to  pro- 
vide diversity  in  their  schooliuj^*  experiences.  In- 
deed, the  opportunities  for  expanding  the  range  of 
consumption  choices  by  large-scale  seasonal  migra- 
tion of  people  from  metropolitan  to  rural  areas,  and 
vice  versa,  have  been  barely  mentioned  despite  the 
widespread  recognition  of  emerging  deinands  for 
summer  residences  and  open  space. 

Information  Networks 

Numerous  students  of  the  city  have  referred  to 
its  information  orientation.  The  central  business 
district ,  which  brings^  together  a  large  humbef  of 
specialists  in  the  acquisition,  dissemination,  and 
use  of  knowledge,  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  modem  metropolis  (84,  103,  775).  Indeed,  an 
important  difference  l>etween  the  metropolitan 
growth  eenter  and  the  submetropohtan  center  is  the 
relative  ease  of  access  to  information  sources. 

Projecting  future  activity  " 

A  twofold  applicjftion  of  the  information  compo- 
nent in  public  se  -  vices  occurs  in  (a)  the  preparation 
and  (b)  the  use  of  projections  for  planning  (770). 
The  two  uses  of  information  arc  differentiated  so 
that  thc'projcctions  arc  not  erroneously  viewed  as 
plans,  and  vice  versa. 

The  problems  of  transportation  planning  illus- 
trate the  role  of  public  projections  in  ni(5ifying 
rural  infrastructures  for  the  pur|>ose  of  attaining 
the  preferred  objectives  of  significant  portions  of 
an  area^s  |K)pnlation.  For  example,  transportation 
planning  may  take  the  form  of  projecting  future 
demand  for  intenirban  highways  within  the  rural 
area  and  between  the  rural  area  and  other  economic 
areas.  If  favorable  acces.s  and  inininmm  travel  time 
were  a  primarj'  concern  to  transportation  planners, 
then  future  plans  might  show  the  intcrurban  high- 
ways joining  local  service  centers  to  submetropoh- 
tan growth  eenter  in  a  ''fishbone''  rather  than  the 
"grid"  pattern  of  highways.  However,  new  ap- 
proaches to  land  acquisitions  would  be  needed  to 
complement  the  projected  modifications  in  highway 
design. 

Public  aeceptancc  of  the  criteria  and  practices  of 
a  fiituristically  oriented  highway  planning  organ- 
ization becomes  a  limiting  factor  in  achie^'ing  a 
modification  of  highway  patterns  that  wouhl  induce 
radical  changes  in  existing  settlement  patterns.  The 
probability  of  private  asset  erosion  in  small,  de- 
clining rural  serviee  centers  threatens  the  success 
of  public  efforts  to  improve  the  overall  efRciencv.,o( 
rural  and  mctro|)olitan   infrastructures  throifgh 
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Iiigliway  and  settlement  planning  and  relocation. 
Thus,  the  element  of  ashet  fixity,  and  the  lack  of 
rapid  amortization  schemes  for  private  investments 
in  poorly  located  service  centers,  frustrate  publie 
policies  that  seek  improvements  in  the  adjustment 
of  settlement  patterns  to  modern  technology  and 
tastes. 

Interurban  highway  planning  i»  being  inHuenced 
also  by  the  enierging  patterns  of  publie  investments 
in  the  fpeal  eenters  of  functional  economic  areas. 
For  example,  the  loeal  service  center^  which  has  the 
facilities  for  primary  and  seeondar>'  education,  and 
medical,  hospital,  and  recreation  services,  is  eX|)cri- 
cncing  the  slowest  population  growth;  it  is,  how- 
ever, readily  accessible  to  all  residents  in  its  ser\*icc 
area.  The  submctropolitan  growth  center,  which  is 
cx|>cricncing  more  rapid  growth  rates  than  the  local 
service  center,  is  accessible  to  local  residents  !n^ 
each  of  the  service  areas,  particularly  via  the  local 
ser\'ice  center.  Indeed,  an  inijwrtant  function  per- 
formed by^the  submctropolitan^  growth  center  is  its 
role  as  an  information  source  for  the  businesses 
located  in  the  smaller  service  centers.  Thus,  the  pro- 
jeeted  alternative  distributions  of  population  within 
the  economic  area  must  be  associated  with  alter- 
native designs  of  optimal  road  systems,  given  the 
eriterion  of  (a)  minimizing  average  travel  time  i>cr 
person  or  (b)  maximizing  the  access  of  area  busi- 
nesses to  markets,  manpower,  and  materials.  . 

Projections  of  future  levels  of  economic  activity 
in  rural-urban  regions  arc  essential  in  the  i>lanning 
and  dcvclo|>mcnt  of  ^>asic  social  services  that  make 
up  the  rural  infrastructure.  The  projections  and 
plans,  in  turn,  evolve  from  .analyses  of  rural  indus- 
trialization, job  opportunities  specified  by  occu- 
pations as  well  as  by  industry,  and  income  distri- 
l)Utions  resulting  from  the  anticipated  patterns  of 
industry  and  occupation. 

Much  of  the  research  upon  which  realistic  projec- 
tions of  future  levels  of  re(|uiremcnts  of  services 
that  make  up  the  rural  infrastructure  has  not  been 
completed,  nor  has  the  relation  I^ecn  fully  assessed 
between  the  needed  research  and  the  planning  data 
that  are  most  useful  in  choosing  among  program 
alternatives,  and  the  costs  associated  with  these 
alternatives.  Some  work  on  medical  and  health  re- 
quirements of  rural  areas  has  l)een  undertaken  in 
Montana  and  Wisconsin,  and  some  isolated  re- 
search studies  dealing  with  rural  roads,  rural  elec- 
trification, rural  schools,  and  related  |>ul)lic  invest- 
ments in  the  rural  facilities  are  available  (56,  68, 
94,  95.  96,  206,  224).  But  none  show  in  a  systematic 
and  comprehensive  fashion  the  total  infrastructure 
requirements  of  rural  connnuniticij  of  varying  size 
with  specified  relationships  to  connnunities  of  larger 
and  lesser  size  (40. 67.  H4. 177. 200. 203),  Additional 
studies  of  rural  infrastructures  are  needed  in  a  sys- 
tems context  that  shows  the  complementaries  be- 
tween rural  areas  and  metropolitan  areas,  between 
growth  centers  anri  local  service  centers,  and  be- 
tween small  towns  generally  anrI  open  country  |)opu. 
lation. 


Evaluating  public  Investment  alternatives 

Besi<!es  serving  as  a  focal  point  for  urban  serv- 
ices, the  subnjetropolitan  growth  center  provides 
information  for  improving  the  performance  of  fac- 
tor and  product  markets  in  the  area  (226).  Farm 
and  nonfami  labor  markets,  as  well  as  capital  and 
products  markets,  operate  most  efficiently  in  the 
focal  center  of  economic  areas^.  Scarcity  of  land  and 
of  lalK)r,  for  example,  contributes  to  high  produc- 
tivity, which  in  turn  adds  to  the  spatial  advantage 
and,  tlius.  to  the  competitive  position  of  farmers 
near  the  center  ;is  eoinpared  with  farmers  in  the 
periphery  .of  an  economic  area:  Of  course,  the 
relevant  economic  area  for  cattle  ranchers  in  the 
Great  Plains,  for  example,  is  the  national  market, 
while  for  dair>*  farmers  in  New  England,  the 
relevant  economic  area  is  ,thc  metropolitan  milk- 
shed.  Problems  of  labor  shortages  and-  capital 
rationing,  however,  arc  not  necessarily  associated 
with  distance  from  the  market  centers  for  the  com- 
mercial farms  of  the  fircat  Plains  or  New  England,, 
nor  are  the  growth  centers  of  the  economic  areas 
in  wliich  the  farms  arc  located  necessarily  the 
relevant  service  centers  for  relaxing  the  constraints 
imposed  by  capital  and  labor  restrictions  (45,  79) t 
Indeed,  a  producing  unit  may  be  oriented  to  several 
focal  noints,  just  as  a  consuming  unit  in  a  declining 
area  is  oriented  to  the  area  growth  center  for  cur- 
rent high-order  personal  ser/ices  and  to  a  regional 
center  for  future  employment  opportunities.  Pro- 
.  jccted  future  development  in  the  periphery  of  an 
economic  area,  or  in  peripheral  areas  of  a  "core*' 
region,  is  contingent,  therefr.e,  upon  the  assump- 
tions.concerning  future  patterns  ohbusiness  spatial 
linkages;  in  rural  areas  these  linkages  will  evolve 
partly  as  a  corsequenee  of  the  publie  ser\*ices  avail- 
able for  improving  the  relative  economic  position 
of  an  area  and  its  |)coplc  (J9, 23.  202). 

Focalization  of  |)ublic  investments  in  the  growth 
center  and  local  service  eenters  of  an  eeonomie  area 
reinforce  historic  processes  of  urbanization  in  rural 
areas;  but.  at  the  same  time,  the  excesses  of  urban 
conditions  (c.g.,  congestion,  pollution,  and  blight)* 
arc  mitigated  by  the  emergence  of  new  location 
alternatives  in  niral  areas  for  both  businesses  and 
households  (49).  Exploratory  studies  of  eost-vol- 
ume  relationships  for  urban  ser\*ices  \\omi  to  cities 
of  25,000  to  50.000  as  l)eing  of  minimal  size  for 
essential  high-order  services  that  young  people  and 
tho?e  in  the  productive  ages  view  as  ncccs.sitics  in 
an  affluent  society  (67.  84.  246,  269.  277.  279). 
These  services  have  a  liigh-scale  preference,  how- 
ever, as  compared  to  the  low-order  services  avail- 
able in  .^mall  urban  places.  Thus,  public  investments 
in  low-order  services  ean  be  di.stributed  over  a 
larger  number  of  urban  places  than  the  |>ublie  in- 
vestments in  high-order  .services,  insofar  as  the 
local  service  centers  represent  a  real  settlement 
choice  for  substantial  number^i  of  people. 
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Summary 

Basic  public  iiivcstiiieiit^  in  $^oci«1l  overhead  make 
up  the  infrastructure  in  rural  areas.  Included  in  the 
social  overhead  are  the  ))hysical  facilities  for 
rendering  essential  imblic  services — roads,  streets, 
highways,  and  other  transportation  and  communi- 
cation networks;  -water,  and  sewerage  systems; 
eherg>'  production  and  distrilmtion;  schools,  hospi- 
tals, clinics,  and  other  health  facilities;  and  jmblic 
housing,  education,  and  adniinistration.  The  serv- 
ices derived  from  these  |)ublic  jnvestments  are 
indeed  a  necessaiy,  though  not  a  sufficient,  condi- 
tion of  economic  growth  and  development. 

Rural  infrastructures  are^  necessarj'  for  ^rural  in- 
dustrialization. Without  an  adccpiate  infrastructure 
(including  information-producing  activities),  eco- 
nomical access  to^narkets,  labor,  and  raw  materials 
woald  l)e  denied  to  industries?  locating  in  rural  - 
areas.  Lack  of  access  and  information  reduces  the 
competitive  advantage  of  rural  industries  in  eX])ort 
markets.  Witfiout  basic  location  advantages  for  a 
self-sustaining  rural  economic  l)ase,  however,  even 
a  well-develoi)ed  infrastructure  becomes  an  exces- 
sive financial  burden  for  rural  citizens — an  inequity 
that  rests  heavily  upon  rural  society  and,  i)ar- 
ticularly.  its  farm  population. 

Dechning  rural  areas  generally  are  characterized 
by  relatively  high  per  capita  expenditures  for  public 
services  and  relatively  high  einployinent  levels  in 
the  basic  services— transportation,  communications, 
public  utilities,  and  construction.  Moreover,  dechn- 
ing rural  are.is  are  marked  by  a  large  proportion  of 
low  income  families,  high  dependency  ratios,  and 
low  median  earnings  per  worker,  even  when  earn- 
ings are  adjusted  for  occu])ational  differences. 
Many  faniilies  in  declining  areas  live  on  fixed  in- 
comes; however, 4hey  may  own  substantial  property 
in  their  cominunity.  Realistically,  therefore,  com- 
munity development  eflforts  that  result  in  heavier 
tax  loads  are  resisted  by  a  majority  of  voters  in  de- 
eliniiig  areas. 

Oiuwing  areas  are  characterized  by  a  commu- 
nity-development civic  consciousness.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  is  in  the  young  and  eco- 
nomically productive  age  groups.  Median  earning'; 
per  worker  are  higher  in  growing  areas.  However, 
governmental  problems  of  financing  the  eX))ansion 
of  local  infrastructures  arc  riot  necessarily  resolved 
l)y  the  higlier  per  capita  incomes.  A  primary  de- 
pendence upon  local  property  taxes  frustrates  local 
governments  in  providing  essential  public  services. 

Both  growing  and  declining  rural  areas  may  need 
reorganization  of  public  service  agencies  as  a  means 
of  reducing  costs  and  expanding  the  range  of  pui)lic 
service  choices.  I^cal  service  districts — iriulti- 
municipal  local  service  agencies  focusing  on  urban 
places  of  less  than  10,000  population — might  be 
viewed  as  primary  public  management  units  for 
producing  public  services  with  a  high  proximity 
preference.  Primary  and  secondary  schools,  health 


centers  .and  medical  clinics,  water  and  sewerage 
systems,  and  farm-to-market  roads  might  be  organ- 
ized on  a  combined  city-county  basis  (with  par- 
ticular emphasis  being  ])laced  on  the  needs  of  low* 
income  families  in  the  locality).  Both  quasi-market 
and  administrative  processes  may  be  involved  in 
the  sale  and  dis))osition  of  these  services  within  the 
local  coininunity. 

High-order  public  services  in  rural  areas  are 
focalized  in  submetropolitan  growth  centers— cities 
of  less  than  50,000  ))opulation.  A  growth  center  ^hus 
serves  two  pul)lie  functions:  as  a  local  service 
center  for  the  inimediate  urban  tnd  surrounding 
oi)en-countr>'  and  small  town  ))c!.ulation,  and  (2) 
as  a  growth  center  for  an  entire  multicounty  eco- 
nomic area.  A  federation  of  local  service  districts 
might  form  the  area  service  district,  which  would  be 
the  ])roducing  and  distrilniting  agency  for  one  or 
.  more  .high-order  i)ul)lic  services  (e.g.,  vocational 
training  and  2-ycar  lil)eral  arts  programs,  ipecial- 
ized  medical  and  hosi)ital  services,  and  professional 
services  not  availal)le  elsewhereh  Growth  center 
public  services  would  be  identified,  finally,  by  their 
high  quality  or  scale  ])reference,  which  accounts  for 
their  localization  in  the  largest  city  of  a  multi- 
county  area.  . 

Enabhng  legislation  to  provide  public  services 
for  a  multicounty  area  may  be  necessary  for  rural 
areas  to  cstaldish  a  tax  and  ser\'iee  base  that  is 
l)road  enough  to  support  essential  high-order  public- 
services.  In  Iowa,  for  example,  16  vocational  train- 
ing and  community  college  districts  were"  estab- 
lished as  basic  management  and  taxing  units  in  pro- 
viding an  essential  high-order  public  service.  These 
units  correspond,  .but  on  a  school-district  basis, 
with  the  multicounty  functional  economic  areas 
delineated  for  purposes  of  State  and  Federal  plan- 
ning and  ])rogra]ning.  Enabhng  legislation  exists, 
also,  for  establishing  hospital  and  other  service  dis- 
tricts on  a  muiticounty  basis.  Regional  jails  are 
being  projwsed,  too,  as  additional  means  of  reducing 
per  capita  costs  of  public  services. 

When  a  single  set  of  area  boundaries  are  used  by 
the  specialized  ser\*ice  units,  the  management  of 
each  of  these  units  may  seek  common  means  of  co- 
_  ordinating  their  capital  budgets  w*ith  reference  to 
long-run  area  goals  and  growth  targets.  The  area 
targets  thus  would  provide  a  preferred  combination 
of  public  service  objectives  l)ased  on  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  entire  area  population. 

Each  level  and  coml)ination  of  public  services 
associated  with  a  particular  local  service  center 
ronrescnts  a  consumption  choice  for  a  i)otential 
arcii  resident.  Because  a  substantial  proportion  of 
potential  residents  of  local  service  centers  may  seek 
employment  in  the  submetropolitan  growth  center, 
their  residence  options  would  include  not  only  the 
local  service  center  but  also  the  growth  center, 
nearby  local  service  centers,  and  the  open  country. 
Those  employed  in  the  local  service  centers,  how- 
ever, may  entertain  a  much  narrower  range  of  settle- 
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mcnt  alternatives.  In  addition^  both  local  service 
and  growth  centers,  because  of  their  residential 
attraction  to  a  growing  number  of  households,  offer 
a  wide  range  of  local  skills  and  services  to  busi- 
nesses seeking  a  new  location. 

The  spatial  distribution  of  families  is  eon- 
strained,  finally,  l)y  the  level  of  educational  attain- 
ment and  initial  employment  op|>ortunity.  Typi- 
cally, the  highest  levels  of  educational  attainment 
and  widest  range  of  omi)loynient  o|)|)ortunities 
occur  in  the  growth  center  and  in  the  nearby  local 
service  centers  that  exist  primarily  as  a  place  of 
residence  for  the  giowth  center  lal>or  force. 
Further  rationalization  of  rural  infrastructure  is 

,  essential  in  providing  the  people  of  the  nation,  and 
particularly  those  now  residing  in  rural  areas,  with 
a  reasonable  range  of  settlement  options  that  in- 
cludes the  rural  eomniunity  of  less  than  10^000 
population  asAvell  as  mediumrsize  communities , of 
10.000  to  100,000  |)oi)iilation.  In  growing  rural 
areas,^the  growth  center  typically  is  a  transitional 
medium-size  community  that  will^  l^efore  the  end 
of  the  century,  l)ecome  a  metropolitan  center.  In 
declining  niral  areas,  the  growth  center  will  remain 
in  a  submctropolitan  status,  with  less  than  50,000 
population  but,  nonetheless,  a  self-sustaining  sym- 
i)iotic  entity  providing  an  entire  economic  area  with 
essential  services;  the  range  and  quality  of  these 
services  can  be  made  to  compare  favorably  with 
those  available  in  the  larger  -and  more  distant 
metro|K)litan  centers.  For  rural  areas  generally, 

~"  however,  a  rationalization  of  the  organization  and 
management  of  public  services  is  necessary  to  re- 
duce public  service  costs  or,  alternatively,  to  im- 
prove public  service  quality,  and  thus  to  provide 
those  engaged  in  either  household  or  business  loca- 
tion decisions  a  feasible  and  competitive  settle- 
mentalternative. 
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Chapter  7 


Local  Government  and  Poverty  in  Rural  Areas 

Morton  Lustk;  and  Jankt  S.  Reiner,  Feb  Institute  of  Local  ami  State  Covernmeni, 

Univerinty  of  PenmyUmnia 


An  Overview  of  Local  Government 

The  size  of  the  rural  population  (as  defined  by  the 
Census  Bureau)  was  i?tal)ilize(l  at  about  54  million 
between  1950  and  1960.  Th«  coni|)osition  of  that 
population  ehanged  d^jstically,  however,  a^  the 
number  living  on  farms  declined  frohi  23  to  13  mil- 
lion  and  the  nohfann  population  increased  from  31 
Jto  41  million.  It  is  estimated  that  the  farm  popula- 
tion will  drop  to  9  million  by  1980  while  the  total 
rural  |)opulation  rises  to  60  million.  It  has  also  been 
noted  that  increases  in  the  rural  population  generally 
occur  in  counties  which  include  urban  centers  of 
10,000  or  more,  or  which  are  near  metropolitan 
centers  (25,  pp.  702-203)  ^ 

Poverty  strikes  hard  at  rural  families.  Using  fani- 
ily  annual  income  of  $3,000  as  the  dividing  line  for 
poverty,  the  1960  census  shows  that  almost  half  of 
all  poor  families  live  in  rural  areas.  Farm  families, 
with  7  percent  of  total  |K)pulation,  account  for  16 
percent  of  the  poor  families;  rural  nonfarm  families, 
comprising  22  percent  of  total  families,  account  for 
30  |K»rccnt  of  tlie  poor.  One-fourth  of.  the  rural  poor 
are^^egro,  and  onc-half  live  In  the  South  (23,  pp. 
104^105).  Within  this  context,  the  discussion  of 
rural  poverty  takes  on  substantial  importance  not 
only  for  the  rural  eonmuinities  affected  but  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  Since  the  rural  areas  "export" 
population  to  largo  cities,  the  effects  of  rural  poverty 
are  found  throughout  the  fabric  of  American  life. 

Local  government  has  much  to  do  with  the  impact 
of  poverty  on  connnunities  and  individuals.  Govern- 
ment policies  and  services  contribute  to  the  environ- 
ment in  which  economic  activity  thrives  or  withers. 
Policies  and  services  also  contribute  to  the  total 
resources  of  each  individual  in  terms  of  his  health, 
education,  self.res|)cct,  economic  productivity,  and 
social  alienation  or  involvenit.it. 

Dimensions  of  l^^ical  Government 

The  U.S.  Census  of  Governments  of  1962  has  the 
best  available  data  on  governmental  tinits  and  ac- 
tivities. Although  the  material  is  not  well  organized 
for  the  separation  of  rural  from  urban  governments, 
it  is  possible  to  draw  from  the  data  several  useful 
generalizations.  It  is  worth  noting  for  future  re- 

'  Italic  nnmbcrj*  in  pjircntlip?t0i<  iridiciilc  ipfprcncc^  WAcd 
at  the  pml  of  this  paper.. 


search  that  a  special  tabulation  of  census  data  could 
provide  extremely  valuable  raw  material  for  analy- 
sis of  rural  govemnient  activities  and  expenditures. 

In  using  data  frcTm  the  Census  of  Governments, 
rural  areas  can  best  be  defincci  as  the  counties  which 
are  not  included  in  standani  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  (SMSA's).  Since  SMSA's  include  cities. with 
50,000  or  more  |)opulation  and  the  counties  in  wliieh 
they  are  located,  together  with  adjacent  "tributary" 
counties,  the  remaining  counties  include  only, 
smaller  cities  and  towns.  Many  of  thcs<J  smaller 
cities  and  towns  are^closely  linked  with  the  rural 
economy,  making  it  not  illogical  to  include  the 
smaller  urban  places  as  integral  parts  of  the  rural 
area.  The  definition  of  rural  areas  used  here  differs 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  definition  of  rural 
population  which  includes  some  parts  of  SMSA 
counties  and  which  excludes  incorporated  places  of 
2,500  or  more  population  in'all  counties. 

Table  1  shows  that  the  66  million  people  living 
in  counties  outside  of  SMSA*s  are  served  by  alinost 
73,(K)0  units  of  local  government.  Many  of  these 
units. overiap,  of  course,^witli  perlrapsthe  most  com- 
mon set  of  goveminents  for  one  community  com- 
prising a  municipality  (or  township),  school  district, 
and  county.  Many  States  of  the  South  and  West 
have  no  township  governments,  with  all  basic  scr\'- 
ices  of  local  government  |)erformcd  by  counties  or 
by  incorporated  niunieipalitics.  Two  States  have  no 
counties  (Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island),  and 
Alaska  is  divided  into  districts  instead  of  counties. 


Table  1. — Total  units  of  local  government  in 
counties  outside  of  standard  metropolitan 
Htatistical  areas^  1962 

Ty|)c  of  Kovcrnmcnt  NumlH*r 

Counties   2,733 

Muniriimliticii   1^,855 

Townships.   14,569 

School  districts   28,674 

SpccinI  districts   12,012 

Total   "  72,743 

With  taxuigiwwcr   66,130 

\\  ithoiit  taxuig  |K)\vor   6,607 

hourccs:  Census  of  Governments^.  1062.  Vol.  I  (table  13) 
:uid  Vol.  II!  (table  22). 
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Table  2. — Counties,  municif:alit{es,  and  townships  by  popukition  size  groups 


CountioH  * 


Municipiilitics 


Townships 


Popiiiutioii  Kroup 

Number 

l^erceut 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

5(),()0()  or  more  

209 

11.1 

25,00(M<),1)1M)  

10,00()-24.1)<H)  

5,000  ~  \),m)  

2,500  -  4,<)<H)  

1,000  -  2,40*)  

U'S8  llmii  1,000  

550 
K0o5 
525 
171 
(H) 
18 

20.5 
:i0.3 
10.5 
6.5 
2.5 
.7 

524 
773 
1,200 

2,68:i 

8,400 

■  ul 

3.8  J 
5.0  1 
8.7  } 

19.4  j 

01.3 

197 

4,274 
10,098 

1.4 

20.3 
60.3 

Total  

.  2,087 

UK) 

13,855 

100 

14,500 

100 

Sources:.  ConsiLs  of  Coveinmont.*. 

1962.  Vol.  I  (table  13)  ami  Vol.  Ill  (table  22). 

'  Exchides  Alaska  «ml  Hawaii. 


Some  conniuinitioii  arc  served  l)y  one  or  more  special 
districts,  adding  as  luanv  as  six  layers  of  govern- 
ment 72).  '  ' 

The  size-distribution  of  govcrnnienti*  suggests  one 
of  the  major  problems  in  the  performance  of  services 
— a  very  high  percentage  of  units  serve  very,  very 
siiiall  populations  (table  2).  More  than  18,(}{)0  nui- 
nicipalities  and  townships  serve  coninuinities  with 
less  than  1,000  people;  this  size  group  accounts  for 
61  percent  of  the  municipalities  and  69  percent  of 
the  townships.  Conversely,  only  5  percent  of  the 
municipalities  and  1 .5  percent  of  the  townships  have 
more  than  10,000  people.  Counties  serve  larger  popu- 
lation groups,  hut  only  11  percent  of  the  counties 
have  50,000  or  more  people. 

Within  the  nation  as  a  whole  (urban  and  rural), 
the  total  number  of  local  governments  decreased  in 
the  1952-62  decade.  The  decrease  was  almost  wliolly 
accounted  for  by  consolidation  of  school  districts 
(reducing  67,000  districts  to  35,()00)  partly  bal- 
anced by  a  sharp  increase  in  special  districts.  The 
other  types  of  government  changed  very  moderately 
(55,  p,  1).,  In  spite  of  the  reduction  in  school  dis- 
tricts, the  rural  area  is  still  characterized  by  small 
school  systems  (55,  table  13) : 

Size  of  lichool  system  Pcrcvnt  of  school  syslvma 


1^00  or  more  pupils 
300  to  1,199  pupils 
Under  300  pupils 


10.7 
175 
72.1 
100.G 


The  most  apparent  regional  difference  among  the 
States  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  township  govern- 
ment. The  Census  of  Governments  (55,  table  13) 
indicates  that  the  States  without  township  govern- 
ment occur  in  the  Southeast,  Southwest,  Mountain, 
and  Pacific  areas.  Less  apparent  is  the  wide  dif- 
ferential in  the  size  distribution  of  counties  by 
region.  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
have  a  little  more  than  5  percent  of  their  counties  in 
the  "under  10,000  population"  group;  the  North 
Central  States  (with  townships)  and  the  South 
(without  townshii)s)-  are  both  very  close  to  25  per- 
cent; and  the  Western  States  (without  townships) 
have  more  than  50  percent  of  their  counties  with 
less  than  10,000  persons.  Differences  among  the 
regions  are  equally  large  \x\t\\  respect  to  the  size  dis- 
tribution of  municipalities  and  school  districts. 
The  figures  are  summarized  in  table  3.  Although  the 
regional  patterns  are  reasonably  representative  of 
the  States  within  each  region,  some  States  differ 
markedly  (especially  in  the  North  Central  region 
where  Kan^^as,  Nel)raska,  and  the  Dakotas  are  more 
like  the  ^Vestern  region). 

riovernments  differ  in  area  and  population 
density  as  well  as  in  total  numbers  of  residents.  The 
area  and  density  figures  are  important  in  assessing 
governmental  services,  but  unfortunately  there  was 
not  sufficient  time  to  compile  and  analyze  area  data 
for  this  study. 


Table  3. — Size  differentials  among  the  regions  for  governmental  units  in  rural  areas.  1962 


(lovernmental  unit 


New 
England 


^Counties  with  less  than  1(),(KK>  population 
(percent  of  total  counties).     .  ...  . 

gMiniicipttli  ies  with  loss  than  5,(X)0  population 
(percent  of  all  municipalitios)  

fr' School  systems  with  less  than  IMX)  pupils, 

^    (iMjrcent  of  all  school  systems)  

^z-  —  


Middle 
Atlantic 


South 


North 
Central 


I: 

r 


West 


5.7 

5.2 

24.5 

20.0 

52.4 

82.0 

80.0 

\Y2A) 

80.0 

45.4 

04.4 

40.1 

80.0 

4:}.o 

Source*:  Ccn.-us  of  Govoinmont.<,  1962.  Vol.  I  (tabic  13)  and  Vol.  Ill  (tabic  22). 
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Structure  and  Functions  of  Local  Government 

In  general  the  structure  and  functions  of  local 
government  are  strictly  defined  by  State  constitu- 
tions and  statutes.  The  controls  are  both  |)ositive  in 
nature  (prescribing  structure,  elected  officials,  re- 
quired functions)  and  negative  (prescribing  tax  rate 
limits,  debts  limits,  and  sometimes  limits  on  budget 
revenue  estimates).  By  a  general  clause  reserving 
to  themselves  all  powers  not  specifically  delegated 
to  local  government,  the  States  closely  control  the 
adaptation  or  extension  of  rural  local  government 
powers. 

Blair  {10^  ch,  9)  contains  a  good  summary  of  the 
structure  and  powers  of  rural  counties.  Nearly  2,000 
counties  follow  the  Pennsylvania  model  with  three 
to  five  elected  conunissioners  responsible  for  all 
county  functions  except  the  judicial  function.  The 
judges  are  elected  as  part  of  the  county  structure, 
with  considerable  independence.  In  contrast  to  this 
overall  structure,  approximately  1,000  counties 
follow  the  New  York  model  with  elected  township 
supervisors  sitting  ex  officio  as  the  county  governing 
body.  These  counties  typically  have  as  many  as  20 
membei*s  of  the  county  board;  50-member  boards 
are  not  uncommon,  and  at  least  one  county  board 
numbers  100  members.  Because  of  their  large  size, 
such  county  boards  frequently  conduct  their  busi- 
ness through  committees.  Single  executives,  in  the 
form  of  county  managers  or  county  administrative 
officers,  are  generally  found  pnly  in  the  larger,  more 
urban  counties. 

_  Blair  also  states  that  county  governing  bodies  are 
very  largely  responsible  for  the  same  basic  set  of 
services:  property  assessment  and  tax  collection, 
debt  aHministration,  operation  of  the  county  "poor 
house''  and  the  county  jail,  registration  or  record- 
ing of  legal  papers,  administration  of  elections,  law 
enforcement,  road  maintenance,  nominal  health 
services,  and  participation  in  agricultural  extension 
services.  Counties  have  varying  degrees  of  responsi- 
bility  for  education.  The  judicial  function  is  some- 
times coequal  with  the  county  governing  body,  and 
sometimes  superior.  Other  officials  who  are  com- 
monly elected  in  counties  include  the  judge,  treas- 
urer, surveyor,  assessor,  recorder  of  deeds,  county 
clerk,  sheriff,  prosecuting  attorney,  clerk  of  courts, 
coroner,  and  superintendent  of  schools. 

Township  and  nmnieipal  government  in  rural 
areas  has  some  of  the  attributes  of  county  govern- 
ment; many  elected  officials  in  addition  to  the 
governing  body,  strict  definition  of  powers  and 
duties  in  State  constitution  and  statute,  tax  and  debt 
limitations,  and  a  reasonably  consistent  set  of  pri- 
mary functions.  Snider  notes  several  common 
threads  in  the  forms  of  township  government  (42, 
pp.  93-99),  In  about  half  of  the  States  with  town- 
ship government  the  members  of  the  township  gov- 
erning bodies  are  all  elected  for  those  positions.  In 
the  remaining  township  States,  the  governing  body 
is  composed  of  ex  officio  members  elected  to  other 
posts,  including  justice  of  the  peace,  township  clerk, 
treasurer,  and  similar  offices.  About  half  of  the  town- 


ship States  permit  the  township  governing  body  to 
perform  both  executive  and  legislative  roles;  the 
other  township  States  provide  for  a  chief  officer  who 
is  responsible  for  at  least  a  substantial  part  of  the 
executive  task.  Chief  officers  are  variously  titled 
trustee,  supervisor,  and  town  chairman. 

The  purpose  of  all  local  governments,  regardless 
of  form  or  structure,  is  expressed  in  terms  of  serv- 
ices.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  describe  ac- 
curately the  variation  in  service.*?  performed  by  so 
numerous  and  heterogeneous  a  group  as  "local 
government.''  Tables  4  and  5  |)rovide  crude  sum- 
maries of  service  for  all  local  governments  combined. 
Table  4  com|)ares  urban  (within  SMSA's)  and  rural 
(outside  of  SMSA's)  governments  for  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  Employment  figures  are  standardized  first 
l)y  adding  full-time  government  employees  to  the 
full-time  equivalent  of  part-time  employees,  then 
exi)ressing  the  total  as  a  rate  i)er  10,000  population. 
The  equalized  em|)loyment  rate,  is  hi;;her  in  rural 
ai-eas  than  in  urban  areas  for  tlie  following  func- 
tions; education  (teaching  and  nonteaching),  high- 
ways, general  control,  financial  administration, 
electric  power,  and  natural  resources.  Urban  areas 
exceed  rural  areas  by  a  marked  numerical  or  per- 
centage difference  in  the  following  functions:  wel- 
fare, hospitals,  health,  police  protection,  fire  pro- 
tection, sewerage,  sanitation,  parks  and  recreation, 
housing  and  renewal,  corrections,  libraries,  and  other 
small  functional  groups. 

The  relatively  high  employment  rate  in  rural 
areas  for  education  is  probably  related  to  at  least 
three  factors.  First,  the  percentage  of  children  in 
the  total  i)oi)ulation  is  higher  in  nirahthan  in  urban 
areas  (because  of  higher  rural  biith  rates);  for  a 
given  total  population,  rural  areas  would  therefore 
need  more  teachers.  Secondly,  urban  areas  have 
large  parochial  school  systems  (about  half  as  large 
as  the  public  school  system  in  Philadelphia,  for 
example),  reducing  the  number  of  teachers  needed 
in  public  schools  for  a  given  total  population. 
Finally,  the  number  of  teachers  is  inversely  related 
to  the  size  of  school  systems  or  populations,  proba- 
bly as  a  response  to  density— small  schools  to 
avoid  overlong  school  bus  rides;  small  or  uneven 
classes  because  there  are  too  few  pupils  for  efficient 
assignment  of  teachers.  The  size-density  relation- 
ship is  supported  by  the  Census  of  Governments, 
1962  (56,  table  i9),  which  shows  a  downward  trend 
in  the  full-time  equivalent  number  of  teachers  per 
10,000  population  as  counties  increase  in  size — from 
116  teachers  for  counties  under  10,000  to  87  teachers 
for  counties  larger  than  250,000.  The  report  shows 
the  same  inverse  relationship  between  size  of  school 
system  and  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent 
teachers  per  1,000  pupils  (56,  table  27).  Systems 
with  less  than  50  pupils  have  78  teachers  per  1,000 
pupils,  systems  with  50  to  150  pupils  have  53  teach- 
ers per  1,000  pupils,  and  the  teacher  ratio  dro; 
more  r^radually  thereafter  to  a  low  of  43  for  systems 
with  more  than  3,000  pupils. 
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Table  ^.^Local  government  employees^  by  function.  1962 


Fulltime  equivalent 

cmplovees  per  10,000  t  ulliime  i  niployees  as  ;i 

population  pereent  of  tol.-ii  eniployeoy 

Inside            Outside  Insuie  Out^^de 

Function                                       SMSA            SMSA  SMSA  SMSA 


Edueation : 

Teachers  

Other  

Other  than  edueation  

Highways  

Public  welfare   ...  . 

Hospitals  

Health  

Police  protection  

Fire  protection  

Sewerage  

Sanitation  other  than  sewerage . 

Parks  and  recreation  

Natural  resources  

Housing  and  urban  renewal.  .  . . 

Airports  

Water  transiwrt  and  terminals. 

Correction  

Libraries  

Financial  administration  

General  control  

Water  supply  

Electric  power  

Other  and  unallocable   


85.fi 

128.6 
11.3 
5.3 
16.6 
3.3 
18.5 
10.8 
3.1 
7.0 
6.7 
0.8 
•2.6 
0.7 
0.5 
2.4 
•2.7 
5.4 
7.5 
5.!) 
2.6 
14.!) 


100.6 
3G.6 
1)1.7 
19.4 
3.2 
14.6 
1.8 
!).5 
3.8 
1.7 
3.2 
1.7 
2.1 
0.5 
0.1 
0.1 
0.8 
i.5 
6.1 
8.3 
4.2 
3.2 
6.0 


!)1 
08 
8!) 
!)4 
!)6 
«4 
!)2 
87 
Si 
!)3 
!)7 
71) 
8:i 

!)3 
!)7 
78 
!)8 
72 
80 
86 
!)1 
!)!) 
83 


!)5 
54 
68 
81 

8;* 

87 
77 
77 
35 
7!» 
81 
61 
62 
64 
79 
46 
82 

5:) 

47 
70 
7!) 
!)2 
37 


Source:  Census  of  Governments,  1962.  Vol.  Ill  (table  8). 


Table  5.-Percentage  of  local  government  employees  who  are  full-time,  by  type  of  government  and  by 

population  size-group,  1962 


Township  government 


Population  si7,e-group 
(Thousands) 


County 
government 


Municipal 
government 


New  England 
and  Middle 
Atlantic 
States 


Other 
States 


Total  

Over  250.. 

100-249.9. 
50-  99.9. 
25-  49.9 
10-  24.9. 
5-  9.9. 

2.5-  4.9. 

Under  2.5. 


87 
92 
85 

8;^ 

80 


J 


85 

65 

"J3  \ 

M)2  I 

!)0  f 

84 

88  j 

82 

7!) 

71 

67 

59 

51 

32 

34 

16 

52 
11 


Sources:  Census  of  Governments,  1962.  Vol.  Ill  (tables  19,  21,  23.  24). 
Note:  This  table  combines  urban  and  rural  areas. 
» Population  size-groups  are  divided:  100,000-199.999,  and  over  200,000. 


The  relatively  high  employment  rate  for  highway 
programs  in  rural  areas  can  be  explained  by  three 
factors:  low  density,  more  part-time  (probably  less 
efficient)  manpower,  and  less  mechanization  than 
urban  areas.  The  density  factor  is  again  suggested  - 


•Densitv  relationships  can,  of  course,  be  measured  most 
accurately  by  using  density  measurements,  but  such  data 
have  not  been  cross-tabulated  with  government  services  in 
census  reports. 


in  the  Census  of  Governments  which  shows  a  rate  of 
30  employees  for  counties  of  less  than  10,000  de- 
creasing steadily  to  a  rate  of  12  employees  for 
counties  with  more  than  250,000  people  (56,  table 
19).  (Employees  for  loeal  governments  within  coun- 
ties arc  combined  with  county  employees  in  these 
figures) . 

It  is  instructive  to  look  at  another  aspect  of  em- 
ployment for  local  government  services.  Tables  4 
and  6  suggest  that  rural  government  is  markedly 
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part-time  government.  Table  4  shows  the  percentage 
of  full-time  employees  by  function;  table  5  sliowi* 
the  :^ame  information  by  size  of  government.  Rural 
governments  have  lower  full-time  complements  than 
urban  governments  in  all  functions  except  teaching. 
The  percentage  of  full-time  employment  also  varies 
in  proportion  with  the  population  size-group  served; 
the  snialle>t  numicipal  and  township  units  (under 
2..500)  have  only  about  one-third  full-time  cm- 
|)loyccs  while  the  larger  units  vaiy  from  52  to  90 
percent.  Counties  have  less  variation  than  other 
forms  of  local  government  with  74  percent  full-time 
employees  in  counties  of  5,000  or  less  and  more  than 
80  percent  in  counties  larger  than  10,000.  Since  the 
size-distribution  data  combine  urban  and  rural 
areas,  it  is  likely  that  the  full-time  percentages  for 
rural  areas  alone  would  be  less  than  the  figures 
shown.  Residents  of  small  urban  conununities  in 
nietropolitan  areas  demand  more  serviees,  and 
higner  levels  of  service,  than  their  counterparts  in 
nonmctropolitan  areas. 

Interaction  of  Local,  State,  and  Fefl#>ral 
Governments 

.\lthough  the  focus  of  this  study  is  on  the  ability 
of  local  government  to  provide  the  services  required 
to  minimize  or  to  ameliorate  the  incidence  of  rural 
poverty,  it  is  not  possible  to  evaluate  the  need  orthe 
performance  of  local  government  outside  the  context 
of  all  levels  of  government.  In  the  first  place,  the 
levels  of  government  overlap  in  providing  direct 
services  to  niral  individuals.  In  the  second  place, 
local  government  is  both  led  and  stimulated  to  pro- 
vide services,  or  to  raise  service  levels,  by  subsidies 
from  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 


Table  6  summarizes  the  relation.«hi|)s  among 
levels  of  government  for  the  services  im|)ortant  to 
the  poverty  group  as  part  of  the  total  |)Opulation, 
or  to  the  poverty  group  primarily.  In  two  functional 
area.s~-natural  resources,  and  health  and  hos|)itals— 
each  level  of  government  spends  most  of  its  own 
money  in  direct  scr\'iccs.  In  all  other  functional 
area.>.  however,  there  is  a  substantial  transfer  of 
money  from  higher  to  lower  levels.  This  transfer  has 
three  patterns.  Tn  one  function  area  (housing  and 
urban  renewal)  the  Federal  Oovernuient  gives  all  of 
its  transfer  payments  to  local  government.  In  other 
cases  Isuch  as  education!  the  Federal  Government 
transfers  money  both  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  much  the  greater  share  going  to  States. 
And  third,  the  Federal  Oovernment  gives  all  of  its 
transfer  payments  to  States  for  highways,  for  wel- 
fare, and  for  sovial  insurance.  States  may  use  Fed- 
eral funds  in  further  distribution  to  local  govern- 
ment (e.g.,  in  welfare),  although  for  most  functions 
the  States  transfer  their  own  funds  to  local  govern- 
ment. Local  government  receives, about  one-third  of 
its  expenditure  requirements  from  subsidies  and 
grants  for  education,  highways,  and  housing  and  re- 
newal; about  two-thirds  is  received  from  transfers 
for  public  welfare;  less  than  one-tenth  is  received 
from  transfers  for  health  and  hospitals. 

Table  7  shows  the  relationship  of  intergovern- 
mental payments  to  total  revenues  for  States  and 
for  types  of  munici|)alities.  More  than  a  fifth  of 
State  revenue  is  received  as  transfers  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Except  for  special  districts,  all 
types  of  local  government  receive  the  bulk  of  their 
transfer  payments  from  the  State—including  Fed- 
eral funds  pa.ssed  through  the  State  funnel  as  well  as 


Table  6.— General  expenditure,  direct  and  intergovernmental  for  selected  functions,  1962 

(Data  in  million.'*! 


Ksponditiiro 


.\!! 

Kovcrntnunt 


Fedora! 
Kovurnment 


State 
government 


l/ocal 
government 


I'kJtiration    

Direct  .  .   

Intcrgovernniental   

Higliwuy.s  

Direct   

Intergovernmental.  . . 
Piihlic  welfare  

Direct   

Intergovernnientnl  

Health  and  hospitals  

Direct     

^  Intergovernmental   

Natural  resource.^ .   

Direct    

Intergovernmental  

Housing  and  urban  renewal .  . 

Direct.   

Intergovernmenta! .  . 
Social  inMirance  adminiHtration . . 

Direct    

Intergovernmental 


22,814 

10,508 
m,.5«8 

.5,147 
5,147 


s 


12,104 
12,104 


1,701 
1,701 

727 
727 


1,707 
508 
1,100 
2,8{)0 
151 
2,748 
2,51 1 

2,448 
1,06() 
1,703 
108 
10,005 

\o,m 

142 

mi 

548 
315 
780 

:m 

461 


SIO,744 
4,270 
0,474 
7,001 
0,().S5 
I,.T27 
4,285 
2,500 
1,777 
2,:}51 
2,101 
101 
002 
07:^ 
10 
4M 
8 
M5 

m) 


S17,062 
17,040 
10 
3,75:i 

:i,7n 

31 
2,012 
2,575 
37 
2,254 
2,182 
72 
401 
398 
4 

1,145 
M45 


Sotnce:  Ccnsu^  of  Governmcnt^.  1962:  Vol.  IV.  No.  4.  Compendium  of  Government  Finances  (table  7). 
Note:  DupHcati'.  intergoveinmcnfa!  transactions  arc  excluded.  Data  inchule  urhnn  and  rural  area.s  combined. 
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State  funds  derived  from  State  tax  revenue.  Counties 
and  scliool  districts  receive  the  most  help  (well  over 
a  tliird  of  total  revenue),  while  municipalities,  town- 
ships, and  s|>ecial  districts  get  substantially  less 
(about  a  fifth  of  total  revenue!. 

Table  7. —Intergovernmental  transfers  of  fxnidSy 
1962:  Percentage  of  total  general  revenue  received 
from  intergovernmental  transfers 


Paying  unit 

Ufceiving  unit 

FwlcTsil 

Slato 

Total 

States  

Counties. .  »   

Municipalities;  

Townshijw  

School  (li.st riots  

Hf)eml  (lintricts  

22.7 
0.7 
2.5 
0.8 
1.4 
HM 

'M\  4 
l(i.2 
2().(i 
37/2 

:i.2 

22.7 
37.1 
18.7 
21.4 

'21.1 

Source^:  C(»nMi^  of  Government.^.  1962.  Vol.  IV.  No.  4. 
Compendium  of  Government  Finane(»<, 

*  Inrluile<i  J>  portent  tran>feiT<*d  fioni  local  Kovernmont. 

Summary  expenditure  data  in  the  Census  of  Gov- 
ernments are  not  presented  sei>arately  for  urban 
and  rural  areas.  Table  8»  with  loeal  govern  inents 
arranged  by  eounty  population  size  groups,  indieates 
that  smaller  governments  get  relatively  more  finan- 
cial help  from  grants  and  subsidies  than  do  the  larger 
governments.  The  very  smallest  population  group 
(under  10,000)  deviates  from  this  generalization  by 
dropping  a  little  below  the  next  two  larger  groups  in 
the  pereentage  of  total  revenue  received  from  inter- 
governmental transfers.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  likely 
that  most  of  the  rural  area  governments,  concen- 
trated in  the  small  sizes,  get  relatively  more  help 
than  the  larger,  urban  governments. 

Table  8.  —  Intergovernmental  revenue  as  a 
percentage  of  total  rpvemie  for  county  areas, 
by  size  groups  * 

Intergovernmental 
transfer  (percent) 

Size  group  Total         From  States 

All   :W.4  28.4 

Over  250,000   '2b.S  23.7 

100,000-24«MHM>   31.7  2».6 

60,000-?m,mH>   37.:^  35.3 

25,000-4tM)t)t>   3tM  37.8 

10,000-24,iHM>   40.5  39.4 

Under  10,000   37.7  36.i 

Source::':  Coumis  of  Govemnicnti*,  1962.  Vol.  IV.  No.  4. 
Compendium  of  Govcinment  Finance.*!. 

'  A  county  area  includes  tlie  eounty  government  and  all 
-other  units  of  government  witliin  the  county. 

The  numbers  suggest,  but  cannot  fully  demon- 
strate tlie  complex  relationships  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Government  activities.  Even  a  briei  review 


of  the  literature,  .supplemented  by  interviews  with 
officials  of  several  Federal  agencies,  shows  that 
Federal  assistance  is  provided  through  several 
channels  in  the  kinds  of  activity  most  closely  re- 
Iate<l  to  |)reventing  or  ameliorating  poverty.  These 
channels  include: 

Direct  services  to  individuals,  businesses,  non- 
profit development  corporations; 

Financial  assistance  to  States  for  State-adminis- 
tered services  (and  sometimes  relayed  by  States  to 
units  of  local  government  for  administration  of 
services) ; 

Financial  assistance  to  ^'districts"  conii)osed  of 
groups  of  local  governments  (usually  counties)  with 
limited  purposes  and  without  taxing  powers; 

Financial  assistance  to  units  of  local  government. 

Direct  services 

Several  large  programs  are  admirijstered  directly 
by  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  example,  such  programs  include 
farm  Iiome  loans,  credit  for  cooperatives,  and 
marketing  agreements.  In  addition,  tlie  Department 
has  i)rograms  which  can  serve  either  private  agencies 
(in  the  form  of  devclopmdit  corporations,  for  ex- 
ample) or  i)ublic  agencies  as  the  ultimate  "consum- 
ers" oV  assistance:  resource  conservation  and 
development  i)rojeets  are  illustrative  of  this  type. 
Other  large  money  payments  made  directly  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  persons  or  private  agencies  include 
old  age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  and 
hospital  construction  grants. 

Assistance  to  Suites 

Several  departments  have  very  large  programs  in 
this  category.  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  distributes  much  of  its  funds 
through  the  State  channel,  with  States  varying  in 
their  further,  distribution  through  local  government. 
School  funds  flow  to  school  districts;  public  assist- 
ance, child  welfare,  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
funds  are  disbursed  by  State  agencies  or  by  loeal 
(county  or  nmnici|)ah  agencies  under  State  stand- 
ards. The  Department  of  Agriculture  uses  this  chan- 
nel in  distributing  surplus  food,  with  the  States 
(lelegating  the  operating  responsibility  to  local  gov- 
ernments, usually  counties.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  distributes  highway  aid  to  State 
governments. 

Assistance  to  districts 

Although  not  a  new  device,  the  district  channel 
is  becoming  especially  popular  in  i)rograms  |)rovid- 
ing  assistance  for  economic  development  and  for 
some  forms  of  physical  development.  The  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  and  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  are  both  concerned  with 
sub-State  regions  (usually  collections  of  counties) 
for  development  programing  and  investment.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  concerned  with  dis- 
tricts for  water  and  sewer  facility  loans,  and  with 
watersheds  in  flood  control  and  conservation  ac- 
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tivity.  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  supporting  regional  councils  of 
government  and  regional  planning  agencies  in  the 
development  of  metropolitan  area  planning  and 
action  programs. 

Direct  assistance  to  local  government 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develo|)- 
mcnt  has  several  programs  of  direct  financial  aid  to 
local  government  including  public  housing,  urban 
renewal,  planning,  and  the  acquisition  of  open  space 
and  other  facilities.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  makes  grants  to  local  gov- 
ernment (mostly  counties)  to  provide  health  facih- 
ties  and  services  for  migratory  workers.  The  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  lias  a  mixed  posi- 
tion since  it  deals  with  ronmiunity  action  agencies 
which  include  local  government  participation  but 
are  not  purely  agencies  of  local  government.  Ira 
Kaye  (personal  interview)  ^  noted  that  half  of  the 
635  rural  community  action  agencies  are  based  on 
single  counties  and  half  arc  multicounty  units.  The 
impetus  for  combining  counties  in  community  action 
agencies  came  from  the  counties,  not  the  Federal 
agency  (although  GEO  is  more  than  pleased  to 
accommodate  jointures). 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  review  State-local 
relationships  in  detail  within  the  space  of  this  ^re- 
port, the  scope  and  nature  of  those  services  is  partly 
described  l)y  the  earlier  review  of  intergovernmental 
transfers  of  funds,  and  partly  described  by  the  re- 
view of  Federal  agencies'  relationships  to  State  and 
local  governments.  Tliere  are  wide  variations  in  the 
scale  and  level  of  direct  and  indirect  services  pro- 
vided by  States,  reflecting  tradition,  wealth,  and 
policy. 

Some  considerations  of  tradition  and  policy  (such 
as  constitutional  limits  on  local  government)  and 
of  wealth  (in  personal  income  and  tax  base)  are 
included  in  later  sections  of  this  report  with  ref- 
erence to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
existing  governmental  framework. 

Evaluation  of  Present  Governmental 
Arrangements 

Before  an  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  the  present 
arrangement  of  local  governments  in  rural  areas,  the 
problem  needs  further  definition.  First,  the  scope  of 
services  relevant  to  poverty  is  hardly  less  than  the 
total  activity  of  government.  Public  assistance,  anti- 
poverty,  surplus  food,  and  similar  progra,*i8  are 
oi)viously  aimed  at  those  who  are  already  dependent 
by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  disability,  lack  of 
basic  education  or  work  skill,  lack  of  (or  isolation 
from)  available  work,  or  employment  at  full-time 
or  part-time  work  which  pays  less  than  a  living 
wage.  But  it  is  also  widely  accepted  that  preventing 


*  Informiition  on  |)cr?«ons  intrrvirwrd  is  givrn  in  thr 
npprndix. 


poverty,  or  providing  opportunities  to  ri^e  out  of 
poverty,  are  equally  important  in  dealing  with  the 
problem.  Effective  education*  personal  and  environ- 
niental  health  services^  employment  training,  pro- 
vision of  good  roads  and  utility  services — these  are 
some  of  the  governmental  services  necessary  to 
make  all  families  or  individuals  capable  of  self- 
support  or  to  make  the  community  attractive  to 
existing  or  prospective  employers.  All  local  govern- 
ments provide  some  of  the  services  in  these  two  cate- 
gories; whatever  the  range  of  services,  every  local 
government  needs  administrative  capability  in 
order  to  function.  In  short,  concern  for  the  whole 
structure  of  local  government  is  relevant  to  a  study 
of  rural  poverty. 

Among  those  who  have  examined  local  govem- 
inent  in  rural  areas,  there  is  wide  consensus  on 
several  glaring  difficulties  or  deficiencies:  rigid 
structure,  inefficient  scale,  and  i>oor  performance  of 
service.  A  smaller  but  insistent  group  of  obser\'ers  is 
concerned  with  the  failure  of  local  government  to 
provide  an  eflfective,  democratic  response  to  the 
needs  and  wants  of  the  rural  poor. 

Deficiencies  of  Structure,  Cost,  and  Service 

Legal  restrictions 

Most  studies  of  local  government  in  rural  areas 
rev'cw  the  restrictive  nature  of  State  constitutions. 
Limitations  usually  affect  the  legal  form  or  struc- 
ture of  local  government,  elective  officers,  tax  and 
debt  powers,,  and  the  range  of  services  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  nature  and  variety  of  constitutional  and 
statutory  constraints  have  been  very  effectively  pre- 
sented by  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  (ACIR)  (49). 

The  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  which 
ACIR  finds  generally  limiting  can  be  reviewed 
briefly  for  the  present  purpose.  By  limiting  the  form 
of  government.  States  prevent  the  adaptation  of 
form  to  changing  need.  A  combined  legislative- 
executive  body  at  the  head  of  government  (espe- 
cially county  government)  virtually  forecloses  the 
op|)ortunity  for  effective  management  practices. 
Long  lists  of  elected  officials,  with  pay  or  fees  pre- 
scribed, dilute  the  effect  of  the  ballot  while  at  the 
same  time  imposing  costs  and  limiting  flexibility 
in  combining  activities  under  full-time  appointive 
personnel.  Restrictions  on  taxing  authority  gen- 
erally confine  local  government  to  a  narrow  fiscal 
base,  limiting  governmental  income,  and  stimulating 
(or  reinforcing)  a  strong  conservative  political  moti- 
vation for  large  property  owners. 

The  ACIR  report  further  comments  that  the  re- 
strictive, complex  nature  of  the  constitutional  and 
statutory  controls  makes  it  very  difficult  for  local 
officials  to  know  precisely  what  they  can  do.  Ques- 
tions with  respect  to  new  programs  and  new  govern- 
mental devices  are  frequently  settled  by  the  courts. 
The  expectation  of  court  action  almost  certainly 
inhibits  local  officials  from  attempting  innovation 
because  of  delays^  costs,  and  political  vulnerability 
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of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  innovation.  Since  the 
courts  are  generally  conservative  and  bound  by 
precedent,  innovation  is  difficult  under  the  strict 
interpretation  of  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions. 

Inefficieney  of  small  government 

General  comments  about  the  inefficiency  of  small 
rural  governments  are  found  with  almost  the  same 
frequency  and  level  of  agreement  as  comments  on 
legal  constraints.  The  argument  is  briefly  stated  by 
Burchfield  (22,  755)  as  one  of  excessively  high 
overhead  costs  because  of  very  small  population 
served.  The  small  service  group  within  a  single  local 
government  cannot  support  the  serA'ices  of  full-time 
professional  personnel.  Martin  makes  the  same  point 
when  he  comments  that  small  government  is  part- 
time  and  amateur  (30,  jyp.  33-35).  He  goes  on  to 
note  that  "amateur"  connotes  l)oth  a  lack  of  profes- 
sionalism in  ])ersonnel  and  a  lack  of  the  tools  of  pro- 
fessional management. 

Comments  on  the  part-time  character  of  rural 
government  employment  are  well  supported  by  the 
statistical  material  presented  earlier  in  tables  4  and 
5.  It  is  not  so  well  established  that  part-time  serA'ice 
is  expensive  service  in  comparison  with  full-time 
employment.  Table  9  has  some  arithmetic,  from 
census  data,  comparing  average  monthly  pay  for 
full-time  employees  with  average  monthly  pay  for 
the  full-time  equivalent  of  part-time  employees. 
For  each  of  the  governmental  activities  used  in  the 
comparison,  the  equivalent  part-time  pay  is  higher 
than  the  full-time  pay,  with  differentials  ranging 
from  3  to  12  percent  of  the  full-time  pay  figure. 

This  comparison  of  pay  for  full-time  and  part- 
time  employees  helps  to  explain  the  reason  for  the 
often-repeated  statement  that  small  government  has 
high  overhead  costs.  No  matter  how.  few  services  a 
government  performs,  it  must  maintain  the  machin- 
ery necessary  to  its  very  existence:  records,  book- 


keeping, tax  collection,  bankhig,  legal  advertising, 
and  related  activities  which  are  required  by  the 
nature  of  any  organization  or  which  are  required  by 
constitutional  or  statutory  mandate  for  conducting 
public  business.  In  small  governments  the  *^general 
control"  and  "financial  administration"  categorie«> 
(to  use  terms  of  the  Census  of  Governments)  com- 
prise a  relatively  high  proportion  of  total  employ- 
ment. Tliese  overhead  activities  also  have  a  high 
percentage  of  part-time  employment. 

Figures  for  employment  and  expenditure  overhead 
are  given  in  table  10.  It  is  interesting  to  note  a  wider 
range  of  difference  for  employment  than  for  money, 
and  to  speculate  about  the  explanation.  One  feasible 
explanation  is  that  small  governments  have  much 
of  their  overhead  work  performed  by  elected,  part- 
time  officials  who  accept  the  prestige  of  office  to  off- 
set very  low  compensation.  Other  employees  of 
small  government  (such  as  highway  crews)  are  paid 
better  for  their  time  even  though  they  too  work  on  a 
part-thne  basis.  A  situatimLpf  this  kind  would  ^ve 
higher  relative  overhead  in\ employment  than  in 
expenditures.  /  ^ 

The  adverse  economics' of  §niall  size  apply  to  the 
cost  of  performing  individual  ser^•ices  as  well  as  to 
the  cost  of  government  as  a  whole.  Tliis  point  is 
made  forcefully  in  one  ser\*ice  area  after  another. 
For  examplorira  Kaye  (])ersonal  interview)  wants 
community  action  agencies  at  the  county  level  (or 
better  yet,  the  multicounty  level)  because  solutions 
for  many  poverty  problems  are  too  expensive  at 
small-scale.  He  cited  as  an  example  the  high  over- 
head costs  of  a  health  center  for  a  small  population. 
Kaye  also  noted  the  difficulty  of  getting  effective 
staff  for  areas  too  small  to  provide  challenging  size 
and  diversity  in  problems  and  in  potential  programs. 
•  A  detailed  cost  study  of  county  government  in 
one  fanii  State  gives  a  more  rigorous  fonn  to  state- 
ments on  high  cost  for  governments  of  small  size. 
Boles  and  (I!ook  used  statistical  correlation  tech- 
niques to  study  the  relationship  between  population 


Table  9.— Calculations  for  comparison  of  average  monthly  pay  for  fulUiime  employees  and  full-time 
equivalent  of  part-time  employees  of  local  government  outside  of  SAfSA*s,  1962 


Selected  function 


General 


Public 


Item 


Highways 

control 

welfare* 

Health 

Correction 

124,072 
131,047 

51,6:17 
56,117 

21,000 
21,040 

\\,m7 

11,081 

5,200 
5,626 

6,075 
$  41,51)5 
$  317 

4,480 
$17,236 
$  304 

o:m 

$  6,275 
$  285 

884 
$  4,162 
$  347 

327 
$1,803 
$  336 

$  30,308 

$15,007 

$  5,080 

^  3,850 

$1,780 

$  2,287 

$  1,530 

$  m- 

^  312 

$  113 

$  328 

$  344 

$  300 

$  353 

$  346 

(1)  .  FulWtime  cmj)loyees  

(2)  .  Full-time  equivalent  (includes  p&rt-timc)  

(3)  .  Full-time  equivalent  of  part-time  employees 

(2)-(l)   ... 

(4)  .  October  payroll   thousands 

(5)  .  Average  earning**  for  full-time  employees  

(6)  .  Total  earnings  for  full-time  employees 

{6)X{1)  thousands 

(7)  .  Total  earning  for  part-time  employees 

(4)  — (6)  thousands 

(8)  .  Average  earning  per  full-time  eciulvalent  of  part- 

time  employees  (/ )4-  (3)  

Source:  Ceneus  of  Governments,  1962.  Vol.  HI  (table  8). 
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Tablk  10. — Employment  and  expenditures  for 
financial  administration  and  general  control  as 
percentages  of  total  employment  and  expenditures 
(excluding  education)  ^  1962 


Financial  udmiiiLstratioii 
general  control  Jis 
liercent  of  total 


Sijte  group  of  comity  areas 

iCniployment 

KNtx.4uiit  tires 

Total  

It.O 

7.2 

<)vcr4>50,000  

0.5 

o.:i 

l(X),aOO-240,lHH)  

12.5 

7.0 

50,000 -1H),1I«1>  

t:{.o 

8.5 

25,O0O-4O,lHlft  

14.1 

8.7 

10,(K)0-24,0«H)  

17.2 

0.0 

Under  10,000  

24.5 

to.o 

.Sources:  Census  of  Govennuents.  1962.  Vol.  Ill  (table 
19);  Vol.  IV,  Xo.  4  (table  51). 

Note:  Tlje  dnUi  apply  to  utban  au<!  rural  aieas  conibiued. 
I):ita  for  county  areas  include  county  governments  plus 
ottier  l()c:d  governtuent>  within  counties. 


iiize  and  the  costs  of  total  county  go\*crnincnt  and  of 
selected  services  or  activities  Boles  and  Cook 
concludejp.  38)  that  there  a|)|)ears  to  be  an  inverse 
relationship  between  the  total  population  of  a 
county  and  the  average  annual  per  capita  costs  for 
total  cxiKjnditures  and  for  the  services  studied  in- 
dividually (including  the  board  of  supervisors, 
auditor,  treasurer,  sheriff,  county  attorney,  recorder, 
and  assessor).  In  commenting  on  their  findings,  how- 
ever, the  authors  note  that  the  statistical  relation- 
ship does  not  |)rove  in  itself  that  differences  in  per 
capita  costs  can  be  entirely  explained  by  economies 
of  scale  (pp.  22,  23) ;  high  per  capita  costs  can 
reflect  higher  levels  of  ser\*ice  as  well  as  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  small  operations  or  the  use  of  underquali- 
fied  personnel. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  problem  of  high  cost  of  o|)- 
eration  for  small  rural  governments,  many  commen- 
tators observe  the  absence  or  i)oor  quahty  of 
services,  and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  qualified 
staff  because  of  low  pay,  poor  facilities,  or  linnted 
scale  of  service.  Snider  (421  noted  that  half  the 
counties  in  the  nation  had  part-time  health  services 
or  none  at  all.  Vice  President  Humphre*-  (27,  p. 
68)  comments  on  the  urgent  need  to  improve  educa- 
tional ser\'ices,  which  are  drastically  deficient  in 
some  rural  areas.  He  also  calls  for  extension  of  the 
school  lunch  program  to  all  children,  with  the  further 
notation  that  kitchen  facilities  should  be  provided 
where  needed.  Perhaps  the  force  of  the  last  comment 
is  the  unstated  premise  that  children  in  poverty 
areas  are  being  denied  school  lunches  because  the 
community  cannot  or  will  not  provide  kitchen  facil- 
ities at  the  school  building.  Additional  gaps  in  serv- 
ices for  rural  communities  are  described  by 
Thompson  (461.  In  welfare,  Tliompson  finds  facili- 
ties insufficent  and  inadequate  for  the  elderly,  for 
persons  needing  dental  and  medical  care,  and  for 
underprivileged  children.  Thompson  is  also  con- 


cerned about  the  deficiency  in  educational  and  job 
training  programs  for  adults. 

Discussions  of  the  high  cost  of  small  government 
arc  generally  focused  on  the  local  governments 
themselves.  There  is,  however,  another  important 
consideration.  Federal  and  State  governments  also 
have  administrative  costs  which  are  related  to  the 
number  of  local  governments — and  the  numl)er  is 
inversely  related  to  the  size  of  local  governments. 
The  variety  and  scale  of  Federal  and  State  programs 
providing  assistance  to  local  government  has  al- 
ready been  reviewed.  In  giving  such  assistance,  the 
administrative  overhead  of  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies will  vary  partly  with  the  kind  and  scale  of  the 
problems  being  dealt  ♦vith,  and  partly  with  the 
number  of  local  government  units  handling  those 
problems. 

As  a  simple  example  of  tbijs  concept,  the  amount 
of  money  recpiircd  for  aid  to  school  districts  is  gen- 
erally related  to  the  number  of  children  in  school 
<an(l  |)crhaps  measures  of  wealth  or  tax  capability). 
In  distributing  the  money,  however,  the  responsible 
agency  nnist  be  concerned"  with  child-accounting 
records,  authorization  of  checks,  bookkeeping, 
auditing,  and  a  variety  of  contacts  with  the  receiv- 
ing units.  These  administrative  charges  are  likely 
to^be  nuich  the  same  for  a  district  of  10,000  pupils 
as  for  a  (listrict  of  100  pupils.  In  some  kinds  of  aid, 
such  as  urban  renewal,  the  administrative  cost  of 
dealing  with  many  small  governmental  units  is 
probably  inflated  by  an  "experience  factor.**  A  gov- 
ernment which  has  only  one  project  in  this  highly 
technical,  complex  field  will  need  much  more  guid- 
ance and  assistance  than  an  experienced  agency,  and 
the  administrative  cost  to  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  is  inflated  by  that  fact. 
In  other  words,  the  Department's  costs  for  handling 
five  projects  under  five  small  rural  governments  is 
certainly  more  than  five  times  its  costs  for  handling 
five  similar  projects  under  a  single  local  govern- 
ment. There  do  not  ap|)ear  to  be  any  available  data 
on  this  phase  of  "unit  costs''  for  State  and  Federal 
agencies:  it  is  a  subject  which  deserves  study. 

Interaction  Between  Government  and  People 

Evaluation  of  small  rural  government  cannot  he 
restricted  to  questions  of  efficiency  in  providing 
services  or  in  expenditures.  Tliere  are  other  values 
of  social  action  and  self-government  which  must  be 
considered.  One  of  the  best  statements  of  these  issues 
is  found  in  Martin  (30). 

Martin  first  reviews  the  advantages  claimed  for 
"httle  government"  30-33).  Because  of  the 
small  numbers  involved,  government  takes  place  in 
a  context  of  sociability,  with  neighbors  ser\'ing 
neighl)ors.  Problems  are  construed  and  dealt  with 
on  a  local  scale*  understandable  to  ahnost  any  con- 
cerned citizen.  Programs  can  be  fitted  closely  to 
local  requirements;  the  small  scale  of  operations 
needs  no  bureaucratic  structure,  with  numerous,  ex- 
|)cnsive  internal  checks  and  audits.  By  giving  resi- 
dents a  direct,  personal  feel  of  representative  gov- 
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ernment,  small  rural  areas  provide  a  "schoolroom" 
for  deniocraey. 

Martin  eontinues  to  examine  the  reality  of  demo- 
<Tatic  process  in  small  rmal  government  {30,  pp. 
50-55  ami  sec.  IV  \.  He  finds,  in  brief,  that  small 
government  ha^  democracy  more  in  form  or  ritual 
•than  in  meaningful  substance.  For  one  thing,  small 
governnierit  often  deals  with  so  fe\.  functions  and  so 
little  policy  that  residents  have  little  reason  to  care 
al>out  performance.  Small  |)opulation  may  give  a 
sense  of  neighborliness  at  the  expense  of  real  choice 
among  diflferjng  political  views.  Tlie  limited  re- 
sources of  small  governments  severely  limit  prac- 
tical choices  in  facilities  or  services.  By  concentrat- 
ing on  local  issues,  or  local  interpretation  of 
broader  issues,  .<mall  government  leads  to  parochial, 
fractional  response  to  policy  (piestions  which  need  a 
wide  context  and  general  view.  Even  at  the  local 
levcj  and  in  tenus  of  local  interests  democracy  is 
more  apparent  than  real  with  political  dominance  by 
small  groups  (or  families),  employment  of  inei>t 
or  incapacitated  people  as  a  form  of  public  support, 
and  a  focus  on  petty  personal  diflfcrences  rather  than 
policy  issues. 

The  generalizations  made  by  Martin  are  sharply 
defined  by  several  recent  studies-  In  one  of  .these, 
Schrag  (39)  looks  closely  at  three  very  different 
rural  communities.  In  a  prosperous  Iowa  town  he 
finds  a  farmer-dominated  school  system  stubbornly 
educating  its  children  for  the  good  rural  life — 
although  a  small  percentage  of  the  graduates  can 
expect  to  work  in  agriculture  (pp.  43-52).  There  is 
little  effort  to  make  the  children  understand  the 
coinplexity  and  urban  scale  of  the  nation's  life. 
Turning  to  a  poverty-stricken  community  in  Ken- 
tucky (ch.  4),  Schrag  find  similar  parochialism, 
hardened  by  a  full  measure  of  political  dominance. 
Schools  provide  jobs  for  relatives,  friends,  and  sup- 
porters of  political  leaders;  school  payrolls,  among 
the  largest  in  the  connnunity,  provide  political 
leverage  with  banks,  suppliers  of  fuel,  insurance 
brokers,  and  other  local  interests.  The  political  sys- 
tem that  maintains  the  inadecfuate  education 
system,  says  Schrag  (p.  746)  is  not  dominated  by 
evil  men  as  much  as  by  ignorance,  poverty,  isolation, 
kinship,  and  a  strong  sense  of  place.  An  impoverished 
county  school  system  in  Alabama,  described  by 
Schrag  {p.  177) ,  requires  State-wide  approval  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  raise  tlie  local  tax  rate. 
Schrag  concludes  (p.  282)  that  poor  education  in  any 
rural  connnunity  can  become  a  social  problem  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  in  our  highly  mobile  society.  A 
big  school  system  is  justified  not  least  by  the  broad, 
diverse  mix  of  social,  political,  and  economic  inter- 
ests which  play  a  role  in  shaping  the  educational 
system. 

In  a  somewhat  different  way,  Morgan  focuses  on 
the  same  basic  problems  of  small  rural  government 
(33).  Although  he  is  primarily  concerned  with 
|)olitieal  struggles  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  developing  the  soil  conservation  district  program, 
some  of  those  struggles  reflect  political  conditions 


in  rural  areas.  One  reason  for  deciding  on  the 
soil  conservation  district  device,  for  example,  was 
the  inability  of  county  govemnient  to  control  land 
use  effectively.  Conservative  tradition,  lack  of  tech- 
nical administrative  compttcnee,  and  boundaries 
drawn  for  political  signifiance  with  little  relevance 
for  land  management  are  cited  as  weaknesses  of 
county  organization.  In  order  to  insulate  the  new 
program  from  the  county  extension  services  and 
their  strong  alliance  with  county  political  organiza- 
tions (33,  p.  76),  the  fonuat  selected  was  that  of  a 
soil  conservation  district  with  "naturaP'  boundaries 
f>uch  as  a  watershed),  with  a  majority  of  its  gov- 
erning l)ody  elected  by^  local  farmers. 

The  "(hstrict''  has  become  an  increasingly  po|)ular 
device  for  bypassing  the  existing  structure  of  local 
government.  Like  the  watershed  eonce|)t,  other  pro- 
grams have  identified  areas  or  regions  which  better 
express  pertinent  physical,  social,  or  economic  forces 
than  do  the  accidental  or  arbitrary  boundaries  of 
political  jurisdictions.  Tlie  Employment  Ser\'ice  is 
concerned  with  labbr  market  areas,  the  Ap|)alachian 
Regional  Commission  and  Economic  Development 
Administration  are  concerned  with  areas  hopefully 
large  enough  to  contain  viable  pieces  of  the 
econoniy. 

With  so  many  Federal  (and  State)  programs  ad- 
ministered at  the  district,  county,  and  multicounty 
level,  there  is  a  growing  risk  of  confusion  or  conflict 
among  agencies.  Officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (joint  interview)  state  that  the  Department 
has  moved  toward  coordination  by  fusing  all  of  its 
field  representatives  in  Technical  Action  Panels  to 
tie  together  interacting  jirograms  and  to  apply  the 
best  program  or  mix  of  programs  for  each  situation. 
The  Panels  will  be  informed  on  the  programs  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  may  act  as  a  referral 
resource.  To  accomplish  the  same  purpose  on  a  wider 
scald;  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (57)  addressed  the 
heads  of  executive  departments  and  establishments: 
''Subject:  Coordination  of  development  planning  for 
programs  based  on  multijurisdictional  areas.''  The 
memorandum  directs  each  Federal  agency  to  consult 
with  the  Governors  and  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies  before  establishing  districts  in 
order  to  develop  consistent  district  patterns.  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  also  instructed  to  consult  with  each 
other  as  to  |)roeedures,  planning  data,  and  funding, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  combined  effect  of 
their  several  programs. 

The  movement  toward  larger  scale,  by  enlarging 
or  combining  local  government  units  or  by  establish- 
ing districts  alongside  existing  local  government,  is 
by  no  means  the  whole  answer  to  helping  people  in 
poverty.  Officials  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (joint  interview)  have  reserva- 
tions about  the  new,  large  structures;  they  find  that 
there  are  substantial  values  in  the  small,  traditional 
coumumities  as  bases  for  social  action.  Because  of 
low  density  in  many  rural  areas,  the  problem  of 
making  contact  with  individuals  and  with  families 
uiay  become  more  difficult  if  the  seat  of  action  and 
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decision  is  moved  to  one  center  for  a  large  area. 
Ellis  (18f  />.  777)  says  that  school  consolidation  is 
closing  small  schools  which  once  were  focal  points 
of  interest  and  activity.  Moreover,  he  notes  that 
long  commuting  distances,  taking  pupils  away  from 
home  hefore  dawn  in  winter,  and  returning  them 
after  dark,  encourages  dropouts.  Ellis  {28,  p.  289) 
also  .comments  that  the  multitude  of  Federal  aids  for 
rural  communities  are  of  no  help  unless  the  com- 
munities know  about  them  and  know  how  to  get 
them — grantsmanship  is  an  art  not  readily  found 
among  the  unorganized  people  of  rural  areas* 

As  another  aspect  of  the  same  difficulty,  Eleanor 
Eaton  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
(personal  interview)  explained  that  rural  areas  are 
likely  to  suffer  when  they  are  combined  with  urban 
areas  in  district  arrangements.  The  urban  areas  pro- 
vide the  leadership  and  resources  and  take  the  majpr 
benefits,  with  little  gain  for  the  rural  communities. 
She  also  noted  the  crucial  problem  of  distance  for 
people  without  transportation  who  have  to  go  a  long 
way  to  get  surplus  food  packages  (or  stamps)  or  to 
reach  a  hospital  or  clinic.  The  problems  of  distance 
and  contact  trouble  others  as  well.  Kaye  said  that 
OEO  is  experimenting  with  bringing  people  to  ser\^- 
ices  and  taking  services  to  people.  Officials  of  HEW 
are  experimenting  with  ^^outreach*'  programs  and  the 
training  of  subprofessionals  because  it  is  so  difficult 
to  find  professional  people  who  will  spend  long  hours 
traveling  to  ser\'e  relatively  few  people. 

Vidich  and  Bensman  (59,  p.  101)  describe  another 
implication  of  the  present  system — the  habit  of  de- 
pendence. Small  mral  governments  depend  on  State 
and  Federal  money,  abdicating  their  responsibility 
and  autonomy  to  initiate  action  on  matters  for 
which  they  cannot  get  financial  assistance.  The 
psychological  conse(|uence  is  a  habit  of  dependence 
and  accommodation  to  outside  control  while,  at  the 
same  time,  praising  the  independent,  self-reliant  vir- 
tues long  associated  with  agrarian  and  small-town 
life. 

The  preoccupation  with  structure  and  intergov- 
ernmental relationships  sometimes  conceals  basic 
problems  of  policy.  Programs  intended  to  help  those 
in  poverty  may  fail  not  because  of  faulty  structure 
but  because  those  who  control  local  policy  oppose 
the  program.  HEW  officials,  in  their  interview,  said 
that  some  States  refuse  to  take  part  fully  in  Federal 
programs  channeled  to  or  through  State  government. 
Officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  were 
interviewed  said  that  a  number  of  southern  State 
and  local  governments  refused  to  cooperate  in  the 
surplus  food  program  because  it  would  help  Negroes. 
OEO  has  the  experience,  in  the  South,  of  community 
action  agencies  organized  almost  entirely  by 
Negroes  because  white  residents  will  not  join  with 
the  Negroes.  Nonparticipation  by  local  government, 
and  excrete  of  the  governor's  pr^ojelit  veto  power, 
curtail  tht  total  effectiveness  of  QEO  programs  in 
the  South. 

There  is  one  additional  complexity  worth  noting 
which  affects  the  relationship  of  government  and 


people  in  rural  area— this  is  the  interaction  between 
the  countryside  and  the  town.  Clawson  {14)  and 
Hoiherg  (25)  explain  the  strength  of  this  interrela- 
tionship. Towns  serve  fanners  as  centers  for  market- 
ing products,  purchasing  goods  and  services,  and  ob- 
taining parts  and  repairs  for  equipment.  Towns  also 
provide  the  hinterland  with  health  facilities,  field 
ol  offices  of  State  and  Federal  agencies,  news|)apers^ 
and  (in  some  cases)  the  legal  functions  of  a  county 
seat.  The  town  may  provide  a  focus  for  nonagricul- 
tural  employment  both  for  the  part-time  farmer  and 
for  those  who  can  find  no  employment  in  the  fields, 
woods,  or  mines.  Clawson  remarks  that  the  size  of  a 
town  determines  the  range,  quality,  and  quantity  of 
services,  with  large  towns  thereby  gaining  ad- 
vantages over  small  towns.  Hoiberg  notes  the  iin- 
portance  of  town  government  services  (street  main- 
tenance, street  lighting,  sewerage,  etc.)  in  making 
the  town's  facilities  and  activities  fully  useful  to 
nontown  residents.  Both  Clawson  and  Hoiberg  draw 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  need  for  drawing 
together  the  town  and  nontown  communities  for  a 
more  effective  whole. 

Conclusions 

This  is  the  wrong  time  and  place  to  prescribe 
changes  in  the  form  or  responsibility  of  local  govern- 
ment in  rural  areas.  Although  this  paper  has  re- 
viewed and  evaluated  existing  conditions  in  rural 
government,  reconmiended  changes  should  reflect 
not  only  present  <lifficulties,  but  the  program  content 
required  to  cope  specifically  with  problems  of 
poverty.  Recommendations  on  program  content  are 
not  now  available,  however,  since  the  studies  on 
program  and  on  government  are  proceeding  concur- 
rently. The  conclusions  in  this  paper  must  therefore 
he  accepted  as  tentative,  subject  to  modification  if 
final  recommendations  on  essential  antipoverty 
measures  depart  substantially  from  the  present 
overall  pattern  of  programs. 

In  general,  the  review  of  local  government  in 
rural  areas  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  local  govern- 
ment is  not  performing  its  role  effectively  in  aiding 
those  entrapped  by  poverty.  The  explanations  for 
poor  performance  include  restrictive  constitutional 
and  statutory  provisions,  limited  resources,  ineffi- 
cient size,  negative  policy  on  aiding  the  poor  (sup- 
ported by  political  dominance  of  the  wealthy),  and 
the  high  cost  of  providing  service  to  areas  of  low 
population  density.  Possible  changes  for  the  im- 
provement of  rural  local  government  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  order: 

(1)  constitutional  and  statutory  revision;  (2) 
transfer  of  functions;  (3)  addition  or  improvement 
of  functions  through  Federal  and  state  subsidies; 
(4)  increase  in  size  and  reduction  in  number  of  local 
government  units;  and  (5)  inproved  response  to 
individual  and  community  wishes. 
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Constitutional  and  statutory  revision 

The  Advisory  Commission  in  Intergovernmental 
Relations  (ACIR)  has  a  full  and  cogent  statement 
of  needed  reforms  (49^  jrp,  64-72).  Requirements  for 
the  consolidation  of  governmental  units  and  for 
annexation  of  territory  by  larger  governments 
should  be  eased;  requirements  for  the  division  of 
governmental  units,  and  for  incorporation  of  parts  of 
existing  units,  should  be  made  more  restrictive.  Ad 
hoe  or  special  purpose  agencies  should  be  made 
responsible  to  the  general  purpose  local  government 
which  created  them. 

ACIR  further  recommends  that  townships  and 
municipalities  be  permitted  to  transfer  operating 
functions  to  county  governments.  By  the  same 
token,  counties  should  be  permitted  to  transfer  func- 
tions to  large  municipalities.  Broader  authorization 
should  be  granted  for  two  or  more  local  governments 
to  perform  functions  jointly  or  cooperatively,  and 
for  governments  to  contract  with  each  other  for 
the  performance  of  administrative  or  operational 
services.  ACIR  also  recommends  that  States  gen- 
erally enlarge  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
counties,  allowing  them  to  undertake  any  of  the 
functions  usually  assigned  to  township  or  munici- 
pal government.  Where  services  are  provided  for 
only  a  portion  of  a  county,  it  should  be  permissible 
to  establish  special  districts  or  service  corporations, 
financed  by  user  charges,  but  responsible  directly 
to  the  governing  body  of  the  parent  county. 

With  respect  to  form  of  government,  ACIR  sug- 
gests much  greater  freedom  of  choice  for  local 
government.  It  is  especially  important  to  provide  the 
option  of  a  form  with  a  strong  executive  since  the 
commission  and  weak-mayor  forms  mix  legislative 
and  executive  responsibilities,  weakening  the  man- 
agement role,  and  confusing  the  voters.  The  number 
and  diversity  of  local  government  officials  chosen  by 
election  should  be  sharply  reduced;  only  the  mayor 
and  council  (or  equivalent)  should  be  elected,  other 
officers  should  be  appointed. 

ACIR  further  recomSnends  that  States  enact 
grants  of  power  for  local  government  in  broad  terms 
on  the  assumption  that  local  government  will  be 
more  responsive  to  popular  control  and  wishes  if 
governmental  authority  can  be  extended  to  meet 
evolving  needs.  ACIR  also  suggests  that  State 
grants  of  power  to  local  government  include  the 
general  grant  of  all  powers  and  functions  not  ex- 
pressly reserved  to  the  State — a  reversal  of  the 
present  limitation  which  reserves  to  the  State  all 
j5owers  not  expressly  conferred  on  local  government. 

Although  other  authors  may  differ  in  detail  with 
ACIR,  there  is  a  general  consensus  on  the  direction 
and  urgency  of  change  in  State  constitutional  and 
statutory  restrictions.  To  the  extent  that  restrictions 
are  imbedded  in  constitutions  (as  many  of  them 
are),  change  will  occur  very  slowly.  It  also  seems 
likely  that  States  will  be  very  resistant  (probably 
with  good  cause)  to  the  ACIR  recommendation  for  a 
general  grant  of  powers  to  local  government. 


Transfer  of  functions 

Almost  all  of  those  writing  on  the  problems  of 
small  local  government  include  transfer  of  functions 
as  one  device  for  improving  scale  of  operations,  tax 
resources,  and  service  efficiency.  Tlie  transfer  can 
occur  in  two  ways:  first,  a  small  government  may 
contract  with  anoiluT  (usyally  larger)  government 
to  provide  services  for  a  specified, charge;  secondly, 
a  larger  overlapping  unit  of  government  may  take 
responsibility  for  performing  services  commonly 
performed  by  smaller  constituent  units.  Both  types 
of  transfer  depend  on  statutory  or  constitutional 
change  in  most  States. 

Tlic  contractual  arrangement  works  well  if  the 
small  governments  feel  the  need  to  provide  (or  pro- 
vide for)  particular  services,  and  if  they  are  also 
able  and  willing  to  pay  the  services  charge.  Although 
the  service  charge  may  be  substantially  less  than 
the  cost  of  providing  the  service  directly,  the  serv- 
ice charge  still  costs  more  than  not  providing  the 
service  at  all. 

When  county  government  takes  responsibility  for 
services  usually  performed  (or  authorized  but  not 
performed)  by  municipal  and  township  govern- 
ments, the  county  governing  body  decides  on  the 
scope  and  quality  of  service  on  its  own  initiative. 
The  county  governing  body  can  relate  the  services 
to  total  county  needs  and  total  county  resources. 
Under  contractual  arrangements,  ho\yever,  the  com- 
munity most  in  need  may^  be  too  poor  or  too  apa- 
thetic to  enter  the  agreement,  and  the  community 
with,  the  largest  resources  may  prefer  to  keep  its 
tax  money  at  home. 

Widespread  transfer  of  responsibility  for  major 
services  from  townships  and  municipalities  to  coun- 
ties would  radically  change  the  scale  of  operations. 
There  are  19,000  townships  and  municipalities  with 
less  than  1,000  population,  but  only  18  counties  that 
small;  there  are  34,000  townships  and  municipali- 
ties with  less  than  10,000  population,  but  only  800 
counties  in  that  size  group.  Counties  also  operate 
with  much  less  part-time  employment  than  do  mu- 
nicipalities and  townships  in  rural  areas,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  expanded  functions  at  the  county 
level  would  further  reduce  the  amount  and  propor- 
tion of  part-time  work.  Strengthened  county  opera- 
tions would  also  fit  the  present  pattern  of  Federal 
and  State  grants  to  local  government  since  counties 
receive  more  grant  money  at  present  (1962)  than 
municipalities  and  townships  combined. 

Although  transferring  services  may  improve  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  service,  one  must  admit  that 
this  is  not  a  tidy  device.  There  would  still  remain 
tens  of  thousands  of  small  governments  with  offi- 
cials, powers,  taxes,  and  political  voices.  Tidiness  is 
hardly  an  overriding  virtue,  however,  and  might 
well  be  traded  for  a  faster  and  more  attainable 
improvement  than  seems  likely  with  a  tidier  ar- 
rangement such  as  consolidation.  There  is  also  a 
lingering  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  extinguish- 
ing the  old,  traditional  small  government  which  may 
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serve  the  poor  as  a  better  political  focus  than  the 
county. 

Addition  or  improvement  of  functions  through 
Federal  and  Stale  subsidies 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  vital  im- 
portance of  Federal  and  State  funds  in  supporting 
and  initiating  local  government  activities  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  community  as  a  whole  and 
of  the  disadvantaged  members  of  the  community  in 
particular.  Education  is  a  good  example  of  a  tradi- 
tional function  of  local  government  which  is  im- 
proved through  grants;  renewal  of  dilapidated  hous- 
ing and  construction  of  water  or  sewer  facilities 
are  activities  often  beyond  the  means  of  rural  com- 
munities-witliout  financial  aid. 

The  wide  variety  in  Federal-State-local  govern- 
ment channels  used  in  putting  sul)sidy  money  to 
work  has  already  been  discussed.  There  are  differ- 
ing opinions  on  the  relative  merits  of  diffc*jnt 
channels,  but  there  is  little  general  theory  on  rela- 
tionship between  the  method  of  distributing  grants 
and  impact  on  local  government  administration  or 
polities.  In  a  provocative  monograph  on  research 
needs,  Stoeker  says  that  grants  and  subsidies  will 
purely  induce  changes  in  the  formal  organization  of 
local  government  (44,  p.  15).  Stoeker  believes  that 
changes  may  tend  to  improve  local  government  by 
requiring  adaptations  which  spur  more  general  re- 
visions of  government  structure,  powers,  and  opera- 
tions. But  Stoeker  also  notes  that  grant  programs 
can  be  harmful  to  local  government  if,  for  example, 
the  grants  bypass  existing  governmental  forms 
to  establish  single-purpose  districts  which  vitiate 
the  strength  and  influence  of  general-purpose 
governments. 

A  similar  caution  or  criticism  is  attributed  to 
Morton  Grodzins  (47).  In  a  discussion  of  tlie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  extension  services  {p.  34) , 
Grodzins  claims  that  the  Department  ignores  local 
government,  providing  a  parallel  structure  through 
its  locally  elected  farmer  committees.  The  commit- 
tees are  .more  responsive  to  the  farm-owner-domi- 
*mted  Farm  Bureau  than  to  the  residents  as  a  whole. 
S?nee  the  extension  agencies  often  spend  more  than 
county  government  does,  Grodzins  argues  that 
county  government  is  disadvantaged  in  competing 
for  leadership,  su|)port,  and  administrative  talent. 

The  betier  way  of  using  grants  is  to  strengthen 
local  government,  and  perhaps  to  guide  it  toward 
deliberate  change.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  moving  in  this  direction  with  its  Technical  Action 
Panels,  providing  a  resource  and  guide  to  many 
grant  programs,  including  those  outside  of  the  De- 
partment. The  President's  Executive  Order,  ex- 
pressed in  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  (5i), 
also  recognizes  the  need  to  link  Federal  and  State 
planning  and  action  districts,  and  to  provide  State 
and  local  government  with  a  more  orderly  structure 
of  Federal  assistance  programs.  Grants  which  re- 
quire or  reward  joint  action  by  local  government,  or 


concurrence  of  local  programs  with  regional  plans, 
exert  pressure  for  shifting  authority  toward  larger 
operating  unit?  of  government. 

A  strong  relationship  between  State  and  county 
government,  affirming  the  separate  but  interacting 
roles  of  the  two  levels,  has  been  well  stated  (2i). 
The  report  defines  the  State's  basic  responsibility 
for  estai)lishing  common  goals  while  individualizing 
program  structure,  methods,  and  components  to  fit 
the  specific  needs  and  eapabilitiei^  of  individual 
counties  {pp,  1-19-21). 

Most  grant  programs  elicit  participation  or  eou)- 
pliance  of  locjil  governments  by  the  principle  of  the 
carrot.  Sometimes  the  carrot  is  not  enough:  local 
governments  may  refuse  to  recognize  the  problem, 
they  may  be  unwilling  to  provide  whatever  local 
resources  are  necessary,  and  they  may  disagree  with 
the  basic  policy  objective  of  the  program.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  therefore  combined  the  carrot  with  the 
stick.  The  "MentaLHealth  and  Mental  Retardation 
Act  of  1966"  (Act  No.  6^Sei)tember  28, 1966)  directs 
counties  to  establish  a  wide  range  of  services  and 
facilities.  To  sweeten  the  pill,  the  State  agrees  to 
pay  90  percent  of  additional  costs  incurred  by 
counties.  If  any  county  fails  to  provide  services  in 
accordance  with  the  act,  section  511  states  that  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  will  provide  the 
services,  charging  the  county  for  the  local  share  of 
cost  plus  15  percent  to  cover  the  State's  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

,  The  use  of  grants  to  induce  or  coerce  specific  kinds 
of  action  is  currently  under  heated  debate.  The 
issue  is  aggravated  by  the  variety  of  channels  used, 
bypassing  some  levels  of  government  (or  bypassing 
government  altogether).  The  objections  center  on 
differences  in  policy  among  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment. The  granting  agency  usually  wants  reason- 
able assurance  that  the  money  is  being  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  grant;  the  receiving  agencies  want 
more  freedom  to  decide  how  to  use  grant  funds. 
States  would  like  to  have  all  grant  funds  channeled 
through  them,  but  many  local  governments  fear  that 
States  will  interject  unfavorable  policies  and  re- 
strictions (especially  with  relation  to^urban  renewal 
and  development  for  large  cities  in  States  with 
rural  legislatures,  and  with  relation  to  antipoverty 
and  related  programs  involving  minority  groups  in 
States  with  negative  policies  toward  the  problems  of 
Negroes  and  other  minorities).  On  the  wliole,  in  this 
argument,  it  seems  best  to  provide  grants  with  con- 
trols to  assure  their  use  for  the  intended  purposes, 
but  to  allovi*  more  freedom  in  the  details  of  applica- 
tion. In  programs  involving  sensitive  social  issues 
(such  as  aid  for  minorities),  the  donor  agency 
should  have  the  option  of  using  the  State-local 
channel  if  that  channel  works,  or  of  bypassing  the 
channel  if  the  program  is  being  obstructed. 

Increase  in  size  and  reduction  in  numbei 
of  local  government  units 

Almost  every  work  on  rural  government  grapples 
with  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  number  and  in- 


creasing  tlic  size  of  governmental  units  in  order  to 
obtain  greater  efficiency,  more  proficient  staff,  en- 
larged resources,  a  broader  mix  of  political  views 
and  interests.  The  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  is  unequivocal  in  recommending 
consolidation  of  governmental  units  on  a  vast  scale 
(26),  Pages  39-43  of  the  report  contain  the  sugges- 
tions for  rural  areas.  The  Committee  believes  that 
rural  counties  could  operate  "more  effectively'*  with 
a  population  size  of  50,000;  the  number  could  be 
less  in  areas  of,  low  population  density  where  the 
limit  might  be  fixed  by  1-  or  2-hour  travel  time  to 
the  county  seat.  The  boundariesior  the  consolidated 
units  would  reflect  trading  areas,  drainage  patterns, 
and  similar  features.  The  Committee  also  suggests 
that  New  England  tov.ns  should  consolidate  (to 
larger,  but  unspecified,  size),  and  that  small  munici- 
palities and  townships  elsewhere  should  be  elimi- 
nated (with  counties  performing  the  basic  local 
goverhhient  services).  School  districts  should  be 
combined  to  reach  a  minhnum  size  of  1,500  pupils. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  took  so  little  pains  to  reinforce 
its  bald  recouimendHtions  with  systematic  support- 
ing evidence.  The  case  is  argued  "logically,"  but  not 
defended  with  authoritative  references  or  with  ana- 
lytical data^  Perhaps  the  most  cavalier  statement 
in  the^report  (26,  p.  40)  gives  "various  studies"  as 
the  basis  for  selecting  a  50,000  population  goal, 
without  identifying  the  studies  in  a  footnote  or 
bibliography. 

More  careful  students  of  the  consolidation  issue 
are  more  cautious  than  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development.  Boles  and  Cook  (//)  report  that  the 
greatest  saving  in  per  capita  cost  occurs  when 
population  reaches  100,000  to  110,000.  But  they  con- 
clude that  dollar  saving  is  not  the  determining 
factor  in  reducing  the  number  of  counties  and*  that 
consolidation  is  unlikely  to  occur.  The  County's 
key  position  in  the  political  party  structure  is 
among  the  powerful  obstacles  to  change. 

Grant  (22)  has  a  convincing  statement  on  the 
failure  of  county  consolidation  in  contrast  with  the 
relative  success  of  school  district  consolidation.  In 
listing  the  sources  of  opposition  to  county  change,  he 
notes  that  many  rural  families  identify  the  famiiy 
history  and  name  with  their  county  after  genera- 
tions of  re.-  dence.  County  office  holders  object  to 
losing  their  positions  as  a  matter  of  course.  But 
Grant  also  comments  on  the  powerful  opposition  to 
consolidation  by  merchants,  lawyers,  and  other 
business  interests  located  at  the  county  seat;  not  the 
least  of  these  interests  is  the  county-seat  newspaper 
which  derives  substantial  income  from  legal  adver- 
tisements. Finally,  the  wealthier  counties  strongly 
oppose  consolidation  on  the  clear-cut  expectation 
that  taxes  will  go  up  when  they  are  joined  with 
poorer  neighbors. 

Turning  to  the  relative  success  of  school  district 
consolidation,  Grant  remarks  on  the  essential  lead-* 
ership  role  taken  by  professional  educators  from 


State  departmentj>  of  education,  teacher  colleges, 
and  the  larger  school  districts.  The  large  sums  of 
money  involved  in  State  subsidies  to  school  districts 
also  created  pressure  for  obtaining  the  efficiency  of 
enlarged  units,  while  offering  enticing  rewards  for 
compliant  districts.  Subsidies  for  pupil  transporta- 
tion and  for  school  conf^truction  eased  two  of  the 
most  obvious  shocks  of  district  consolidations. 

Almost  as  an  afterthought.  Grant  comments  that 
consolidation  of  township  government  is  nearly  as 
difficult  as  consolidation  of  county  government.  He 
notes,  however,  that  some  gain  was  achieved  when 
Oklahoma  withdrew  taxing  powers  from  townships, 
and  Iowa  transferred  the  powers  of  township  gov- 
ernments to  the  counties. 

By  and  large  there  is  a  consensus  that  local  gov- 
ernment would  be  more  efficient  and  more  effective 
if  units  were  larger.  The  optimum  size  varies  from 
20,000  (29)  to  50,000  (16)  to  100,000  (ii).  Except 
for  school  districts,  .there  is  little  reason  to  expect 
that  consolidation  will  occur  voluntarily  or  by  fiat 
of  State  governments.  In  comparison  with  the  trans- 
fer of  functions  or  the  use  of  grants,  consolidation, 
ranks  a  poor  third  in  terms  of  practicality. 

Improved  response  to  individuarand 
community  wishes 

Most  of  the  recommendations  for  improving  local 
government  in  rural  areas  imply  a  larger  scale  of 
operations— larger  populations,  larger  geographic 
areas.  There  are  many  who  fear  that  the  change  in 
scale  will  add  to  the  hardship  of  the  least  fortunate 
members  of  the  community  by  adding  distance  and 
unfamiliarity  to  their  contacts  with  governmental 
agencies.  James  Sundquist  (personal  interview) 
argued  strongly  for  recognition  that  action  requires 
close  contact'With  the  people  involYed.  Very- small 
communities  should  not  lose  their  identity  since 
they  are  the  focus  of  political  and  social  action. 
This  does  not  mean  that  every  small  place  needs  a 
full  range  of  governmental  services^  but  the  larger 
governmental  unit  should  use  the  traditional  com- 
munity as  its  focus  of  activity. 

Several  other  authors  express  this  same  point  of 
view  in  urging  as  a  general  principle  that  functions 
of  government  belong  at  the  "lowest'*  level  at  which 
the  function  can  be  effectively  performed.  The  Gov- 
ernment Consulting  Service  espouses  this  view  (21), 
Officials  of  the  Federal  agencies  interviewed  for  this 
study  expressed  related  concerns  in  their  attempts 
to  find  new  ways  to  bring  people  to  services  and 
services  to  people. 

Nesmith  (34)  represents  a  number  of  writers 
emphasizing  the  close  interrelationship  between 
town  centers  and  their  surrounding  hinterland.  All 
of  those  who  discuss  this  situation  agree  that  gov- 
ernmental programs  should  recognize  and  strengthen 
the  relationship  through  planning  and  operating 
activities.  Nesmith  has  some  useful  figures  on  the 
minimum  size  for  an  urban  center,  based  on  careful 
work  by  other  specialists.  A  reasonable  school  sys- 
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tciii  can  be  supported  by  a  total  population  of  a 
little  over  6,000;  a  supermarket  needs  almost  7^000 
people  and  other  tyf)es  of  business  vary  from  1,300 
for  a  grocery,  to  2,700  for  a  men's  clothing  store, 
and  6,700  for  a  hardware  score;  5,000  population  is 
a  reasonable  figure  to  support  a  library  and  five 
churches.  Clawson  would  probably  set  a  higher 
minimuu)  to  achieve  a  wider  range  and  better 
(|uahty  in  goods  and  services. 

The  point  is,  of  course,  that  all  our  efforts  to  re- 
tijink  and  revise  the  structure  and  operation  of  local 
govemjiient  are  njoans  to  the  end  of  providing  ser\'- 
ices  to  people.  Larger  governments  may  be  more 
efficient,  but  the  increased  efficiency  will  be  a  net 
loss  if  government  beconies  more  bureaucratic,  more 
remote,  less  sensitive  to  real  needs.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  that  larger  size  necessarily  means  less 
concern  an<i  less  contact  wtili  individuals  who  are 
physically,  cconou)ically,  or  socially  isolated.  A 
large  government  does  not  have  to  organize  it«  ser\'- 
ices  in  a  centralized  location;  a  dedicated  profes- 
sional may  work  harder  than  a  discouraged  or 
cynical  small-town  political  leader  to  -  reach  all 
those  who  Hve  in  poverty.  The  problems  of  rural 
poverty  urgently  require  the  utmost  in  creative 
response  by  every  level  of  government. 
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Chapter  8 


Patterns  of  Urban  Growth  and  Growth  Nodes 

Anne  0.  Krueger,  professor  of  economics,  University  of  Minnesota 


During  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  the 
relative  growth  rate  of  various  American  cities 
could  be  easily  estimated  by  counting  the  number 
of  persons  residing  within  their  borders.  As  cities' 
populations  increased,  their  growth  took  place 
through  building  upward,  increasing  the  density  of 
existing  structures*  and  building  in  previously  un- 
improved land  within  the  city's  borders.  In  the  past 
several  decades,  the  pattern  of  urban  growth  has 
shifted,  in  that  the  territory  within  the  city  is  filled, 
and  growth  has  continued  through  suburbanization. 
Not  only  has  new  residential  construction  taken 
place  in  the  suburbs  outside  .city  limits,  but  many 
'l)usiness  firms  have  located  outside  the  central  city. 
Of  the  18  cities  with  over  500,000  population  in 
1950,  only  4  experienced  population  growth  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960.  Yet  these  total  popula- 
tions, including  suburban  developments,  increased 
rapidly.  The  metropolitan  areas  of  the  niid-1960's 
extend  well  beyond  the  central  city  limits,  and 
most  metropolitan  growth  is  taking  place  outside 
the  central  city.  For  this  reason,  the-censrs  has 
adopted  the  concept  of  the  "Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area''  (SMSA).  In  the  words  of  the 
census:  ^ 

...  for  many  types  of  social  and  economic  analysis,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  as  a  unii  the^entire  population  in  and 
around  the  city  where  activities  form  an  integrated  social 
and  economic  sy.stem  .  .  .  An  SMSA  is  a  county  or  group 
of  contiguous  counties  which  contain  at  least  one  city  of 
60,000  inhabitants  or  more  or  "twin  cities"  with  a  combined 
population  of  at  least  50.000.  .  .  .  Contiguous  counties  are 


*  U.S.  Burcai!  of  the  Census.  T/.S.  Census  of  Popiilatiou 
Hffiff,  Number  of  Inhabitants^  United  States  Summary. 
Final  Report  PC  (I)-IA,  1961,  p.  XXIV. 


included  in  an  SMSA  if,  according  to  certain  criteria,  they 
:u«»  essentially  metropolitan  in  character  and  are  socially 
and  economically  integrated  with  the  central  city  .  .  . 

Table  1  presents  data  on  the  relative  importance 
of  the  large  SMSA's.  For  the  period  1900-1950, 
over  three-fourths  of  the  increase  in  the  American 
p  oulation  was  accounted  for  by  the  growth  of  the 
U  V  metropolitan  areas  designated  by  the  census  in 
1950  as  standard  metropolitan  areas  (SMA's) . 
These  figures  are  somewhat  misleading,  of  course, 
since  some  of  the  1950  SMA's  were  small  towns  in 
1900;  and  have  experienced  phenomenal  growth  in 
the  interim.  Even  so,  more  than  half  the  increase 
in  the  U.S.  population  since  1900  occurred  in  the 
52  areas  that  would  have  been  classified  as  SMA's 
in  1900.-  Moreover,  tlie  trend  toward  increasing 
concentration  appears  to  have  intensified  during 
the  1950-60  decade.  In  this  period,  the  American 
poi>i  lation  increased  by  18.6  percent.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  212  SMSA's  of  1960  rose  by  26.4  per- 
cent, while  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  country  in- 
crf^ased  only  3.2  percent. 

Table  2  gives  the  size  distribution  of  the  SMSA's 
in  1950  and  1960.  In  1950,  there  were  15  metropoli- 
tan areas  with  a  population  in  excess  of  1  million. 
By  1960  the  number  was  24.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  size  distribution,  five  areas  with  a  population 
of  less  than  50,000  in  1950  had  attained  a  larger 
size  by  1960,  and  the  average  SMSA  size  had  in- 
creased by  25  percent. 

Table  3  presents  further  evidence  of  the  tendency 
for  large  metropolitan  areas  to  grow  even  larger; 


•  Bogue,  Donald  J.  Pupuiatum  Growth  in  Standard  Metro^ 
politan  Areas  IflOO-im.  Washington.  D.C.  1963,  p.  14. 


Table  I,— Relative  growth  of  SMSA  and  non-SMSA  areas,  1900-1960 
[Percent  population  increai?c  per  decade! 


Area 

UK)0-10 

1910-20 

1920-30 

\m-4Q 

1940-50 

1950-60 

162SMA^8  of  1950  

  32.0 

25.4 

27.1 

8.5 

21.8 

26.4 

Area  outside  1950  SMA^s.  .  .  J  

13.6 

6.7 

6.0 

5.9 

6.0 

3.2 

f^owwo:'  Dom\i\  J.  Bog\n\  Population  Growth  in  Standard  Census,  County  and  City  Data  Book^  1003  (A  Statistical 

Metropolitan  Areas  UHiO-IOSO,  Washington.  D.C,  1953.  p.  Abstract  Supplement),  Washington.  D.C,  1962.  and  caicu- 

13  for  1900-1960.  Data  arc'^for  212  SMSA's  enumerated  in  lated  by  the  author, 
the  1960  censuj'.  llic^-  were  derived  from  Bureau  of  the 
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Table  2.— .Sue  distribution  and  popidation  of  SMSA's,  1950  and  1960 


Numlur  of  Popiilaiion 


Sizcof  SM8A  lt)50  \m)  ItJoO  liHH) 


Under  5(MHK)    5  0  0 

50,(XK)  to  74,<n.^                                 ...  17  8  ,1  8,  8  o.M,2J5 

75  000  to  Ww)  'iO  1,804,041  1,^28,182 

to  iS^^^^^^ 72  08  i(MOi,;i^  ,LWm 

700,0(K)toOOOOOO    10  8  ,fAif^'Lfl  (M'i  fi 

Ov/ r  1  (UM)  (MUi  15  24  42,420,/ 15  ()I,582,0/U 

iS^^^  212  212  80;:i72;404  112,048,178 


Soimr:  C;ilculalio«>  by  Ihc  author  from  Cnuntif  and  Ctty  Dnta  linnk,  lablo  3. 


it  gives  the  peicentage  distribution  of  cities  in  each 
1950  size  chij^s  by  their  growth  rate.  Eaeh  SMSA  is 
treated  as  one  city.  It  yhoidd  bo  noted  that  the  data 
on  towns  in  the  2,500  to  4,999  class  understate  the 
number  of  towns  which  lost  population  between 
1950  and  19GC,  because  towns  with  less  than  2,500 
persons  in  1960  were  not  recorded.  Even  with  tuis 
downward  bias,  the  pattern  emerges  clearly.  A 
higher  fraction  of  snuill  towns  had  low  or  negative 
growth  rates  than  the  large  SMSA^s.  As  size  of  city 
increases,  the  percentage  with  above-average  growth 
rates  (25  percent  and  over)  increases  markedly. 

"Growth  nodes''  for  present  purposes,  may  be  de- 
fined as  urban  areas  with  population  growth  rates 
in  excess  of  50  percent.  As  may  be  seen  in  table  3, 
some  towns  under  25,000  achieved  such  a  rate  of 
growth.  In  many  instances,  these  were  towns  ad- 
jacent to,  but  not  included  in,  an  SMSA.  In  other 
cases,  a  new  military  installation,  or  the  advent  of 
a  new  "footloose  plant'',  generated  their  growth.  It 
is  readily  apparent  that,  should  such  a  growth  rate 
recur  for  two  or  three  decades,  the  town  would 
rapidly  become  an  SMSA.  Except  when  the  town  is 


located  near  an  SMSA,  howevci*,  such  an  eventual- 
ity is  rare.  Perhai)S  2  of  the  31  towns  in  the  2,500 
to  5,000  size  class  which  grew  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
50  percent  have  a  chance  to  nnuntain  their  growth 
rate  and  achieve  metropolitan  proi)ortions.  Even  in 
this  class,  20  were  located  in  the  South  and  South- 
west— the  rapid-growth  parts  of  the  country. 

Table  4  lists  those  SMSA's  which  grew  in  excess 
of  50  percent  in  the  1950  -60  decade,  with  their  l)er- 
centage  population  increase  and  their  1960  popu- 
lation. For  purposes  of  eomparifcon,  those  SMSA's 
with  a  growth  rate  of  less  than  5  percent  are  also 
listed.  Of  the  30  SMSA's  with  growth  rates  over  50 
percent,  18  were  in  Florida,  California,  and  Texas. 
Two  each  were  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  Nevada. 
Only  one  was  located  in  the  Midwest  (Wichita), 
and  none  in  New  England  or  the  Atlantic  States 
north  of  Georgia.  The  heavy  concentration  of 
growth  nodes  in  Florida,  the  Southwest,  and  West 
is  evident. 

By  contrast,  of  the  17  most  slowly  growing 
SMSA's,  five  were  in  New  England,  four  in  Penn- 
sylvania, several  in  the  central  South  and  Midwest. 


Tablk  S.'-Groivth  rates  of  SMM's  and  other  cities,  1  950  to  1960 
[Pcircnt  of  cities  in  size  clnNs] 


(Jrowth  lutc 

Size  of  city  in  1050 

Zero  to 

IiC«s  than      less  than 
zero  10% 

10% 
to  less 
than 
25% 

25% 
to  less 
t  han 
50% 

50%  " 
to  less 
than 
1(K)% 

100% 
and 
over 

Number 
in  clajw 

2,500  to  4,000  

5,000  to  7,400..  .  . 
7,500  to  0,000..  . 
10,000  to  14,000.  . 
15,000  to  24,000  . 
25,000  to  40,000.  . 
50,000  to  00,000.  . 
100,000  to  MM),000 

200,000  to  :m,m) 

400,000  to  (500,000 
700,000  to  000,000. 
Over  1,0(K),()00  


21.7 
24,0 
10.2 
18.2 
18.5 
20.8 
5.5 
2.7 
0.1 
4,0 
.0 
.0 


20.5 
21.0 
24.0 
24.1 
23.() 
'M)A 
14.0 
12.5 
12.1 
().() 
10.0 
IS.S 


20.2 
27,0 
27,5 
28.4 
20.7 
'M)A 

'MU) 

4:i.2 

82.0 
'M)A) 
(50.7 


18,0 
17.0 
21.8 
20.8 
10.0 
10.4 
25.0 
80.0 
80.4 
44.0 
50.0 
18.8 


5.0 
7,0 
4.4 
7.2 
8,2 
4.8 
22.2 
8.4 
0.1 
20.0 
10.0 
6.7 


2.8 
1.8 
8.1 
1.8 
8.1 
8.5 
0 

1.4 

2.1 

0 

0 

0 


,185 
470 
220 
286 
105 
115 
86 
72 
40 
25 
10 
15 


Source:  Computed  by  au(hor  from  Couuly  and  Cily  Data  Uouh, 
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Tabi.k  4— Growth  node  and  slow  growth  SMSA^s, 
1950  to  1960 


(irowtli 

Population  percent  u^f 

SMSA  \\m)  1950-00 

Ujipid-gmwth  SMSA's: 
Koit  Laufierfiale — 

HollvwoocI,  Flu.  :<:«,<)40  207.1> 

Las  Vf^us,  Nev  127,010  10:i.0 

Midland,  Tex.  07,717  102  0 

Orlando,  Kla.                ....  :i  1 8,487  124.0 

San  Jow,  Calif.             .     .  .  042,:U5  121. 1 

()des.<a,  Tex   <)0,m)5  1 1 0.1 

IMioeniv,  .\riz   00:i,5IO  lOO.O 

We.st  Palm  Beac  h,  Ma   228,100  08.0 

Colorado  Sprini^s,  Colo..  I4:i,742  02.0 

.Miauii,  Kla   0:J5,047  88.0 

Tiimpa,  St.  IVter.«;l»«rK,  Flu.  772,4W  88.8 

Tuseon,  Ariz. .    .  205,0(H)  88.1 

San  DioKo,  Calif....         .  I,o:i:i,on  85.5 

Siicramento,  Culif   502,778  81.4 

Albuquenine,  N.  Me\-   202,100  80.0 

San  Bernardino —  ' 
Kiver.sidc; — 

Ontario,  Culif   800,782  70.:^ 

Allmny,  Oa   75,()80  7:i.5 

Sjintu  Bartmru,  Culif.. .      . .  n)8,002  72.0 

Amurillo,  Te.\   140,403  71.0 

Ueno,  NVv   84,74:^  08.8" 

Lawton.  Okla.                   .  . .  «K),80:j  04.(i 

Lake  Charles,  La.        .  i 45,475  02.:i 

Kl  Paso,  Tex   :U 4,070  01. 1 

Hiintsville,  Ala   n7,:i48  01. 1 

Pcnsaeolu,  Fla   2():i,:{7()  54.0 

Luhboek,  Tex   150,271  54.7 

Wiehita,  Kans  .  34:j,2:Jl  54.4 

liOH  .^nicele.s- 

Ix)nj?  Beach.  Culif.    .    .  «»,742,000  54.4 

Houston,  Tex   1,243,158  54.1 

Denver,  Colo.  ...             ...  020,38:^  51.8 

Slo\v-«ro\vth  S^LSAV: 
Wilkesharre- 

Hazleton,  Pa   340,072  -  H  .5 

Scrunton,  Pu..  .         ...      .  234.531  -8.0 

St.  Jo»ej)h,  Mo...  <H),58I  -0.4 

Jer>v.v  City,  N.J. .  010,734  ^5.7 

Johnstown,  Pu.  280,733  -3.0 

Texarkana,  Tex.,  .Ark   01,057  —3.1 

Altoona,  Pa   137,270  -1.0 

Fall  Uiver,  Mas-.s.,  R.  I.  138,150  0.0 

Portland,  M(!.  120,055  0.0 

New  Bedford,  Mass   143,170  0.8 

lAiwistown-.Auhurn,  .Me   70.205  2.7 

Lawrenee-Huverhill,  Mus.s.. . .  I87,(K)1  2.8 

Terre  Huute,  Ind   108,158  3.1 

(Jadsden,  Ahi   00,980  3.3 

Hunt  in^ton-Ashlaufi, 

\V.  Vu.,  Ky   254,780  3.7 

SiouxCity,  Iowa   107,840  3.8 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.. . .  0C.685  3,0 

Asheville,  N.  C   130,074  4.0 

Souice:  Counly  and  City  Data  Ihtok.  1962,  table  3. 

In  the  more  rapidly  growing  sections  of  the  eoun- 
try,  only  Texarkana  was  among  the  slow-growth 
SMSA's. 

The  shift  from  the  Northeast  to  the  South  and 
West  has  been  the  result  of  all  the  faetors  diseussed 
in  the  preeeding  sections.  According  to  Fuchs:  ^ 

'  Kiiclis,  Victor  R.  Changoi  iu  the  Location  of  Manufac- 

turinff  iu  the  Vnitvd  States  xincc  102if.  New  Haven:  Yale 
Univ.  Pre.-s.  1962,  pp.  27-8. 


*rh(»  most  .significant  locational  trend.>  .^nce  1929  ha\e  been 
the  rapid  rates  of  growth  in  the  South  and  We^t  and  the 
coinpatativo  los^s  of  manufacturing  in  the  Xorthea>t.  The 
mo.st  important  factoi>  influencing  the.>c  changes  in  loca- 
tion appear  to  have  been  climate,  labor  anfl  availability  of 
law  material.^.  Wliat  ha.>  changed  i.>  the  technohig.v  and 
importance  of  aiicraft  manufacturing,  average  life  expec- 
tancy, average  income,  and  the  importance  of  military  pay- 
lolK  a.>  a  .>ouice  of  personal  income.  Climate  has  been  ver>- 
important  in  the  giowth  of  aiivraft  manufacturing  uihI  ^ul)- 
<i(liaiy  indu.>trie..'  in  California  and  the  Southwest.  It  ha.s 
al.so  played  a  role  in  the  location  of  military  e.stabli.shment.<< 
and  the  inigiatioii'*  of  population,  especially  older  people. 
The.xe  development.^  have  encouraged  the  growth  of  local 
market-oriented  maniifacttiring  industrie.s  in  .>eveial  south- 
ern and  western  .^tate.^,  especially  Fhitida  and  Califoinia. 

Cahfornian  SMSA's  have,  of  course,  had  the  larg- 
est increase  in  number  of  persons.  While  there  are 
undoubtedly  some  older  persons  who  have  moved 
to  California  for  retirement  or  seniiretirenient,  the 
development  of  the  aircraft  industry  has  been  a 
major  factor.  As  indicated  by  Fuchs,  the  climatic 
needs  of  the  industry  appear  to  have  been  impor- 
tant in  location  of  the  industry.  Once  the  industry 
was  concentrated  there,  however,  the  need  for 
proximity  to  local  suppliers  or  buyers  of  component 
parts  was  as  critical  in  further  expansion  as  was  the 
climatic  factor.^ 

Texas  and  Florida  had  climatic  advantan.*^.  For 
Florida,  increased  tourism  at  higher  income  levels, 
and  persons  moving  for  retirement  have  liccn  im- 
portant. In  addition,  both  States  have  benefited 
substantially  from  the  space  program,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  local  industries  to  service  it.  The 
Pacific  States  and  Florida  also  gained  from  defense 
purchases.^'  Texas  and  the  Gulf  Coast  States  have 
also  experienced  rapid  growth  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustry, largely  because  of  the  availability  of  raw 
materials,*^  and  in  particular,  the  changing  tech- 
nology of  the  industry  which  implied  increasing 
reliance  on  petrochemicals. 

These,  and  other  shifts,  have  been  the  subject  of 
expensive  research.  Extensive  examination  of  all  the 
detailed  faetors  involved  in  each  individual  growth 
node  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  For  the 
growth  node  SMSA's,  the  location  requirements  of 
some  industries  dictate  the  choice  of  site.  Once  one 
or  several  industries  choose  a  location,  the  develop- 
ment of  market  oriented  industries  and  services 
follows.  The  choice  of  location  between  several 
cities  meeting  loeational  requirements  may  initially 
be  arbitrary.  Once  suppliers  and  buyers  have 
established  themselves  in  a  given  location,  later 
entrants  may  have  little  choice  but  to  follow  suit. 
As  long  as  there  are  growth  industries,  technological 
changes,  and  the  other  phenomena  associated  with 
economic  growth,  there  will  be  growth  nodes.  They 
may  be  different  metropolitan  areas,  in  different 


'There  are.  of  course,  exceptions.  Airciaft  ha.^  al.'-o  devel- 
oped in  .several  other  aims,  mo.st  notably  St.  Louij<. 

*•  For  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  defense  purchtises,  f«ee 
Roger  E,  Bolton.  Delvnuc  Purchases  and  Rruiouat  Growth, 
Hrookmgs.  Washington.  D.C..  1966. 

"  Fuchs,       cit.,  p.  264. 
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sections  of  the  United  States,  and  with  different 
characteristics,  hut  the  changing  patterns  of  indus- 
trial development  will  insure  that  aome  areas  grow 
at  rates  far  exceeding  the  national  average. 

Conversely,  the  same  ^^et  of  factors  will  insure 
that  there  arc  sonic  slow-growth  SMSA's  and  many 
small  towns  experiencing  population  declines.  In 
New  England,  the  primary  factors  appear  to  have 
been  New  England's  specialization  in  slow-growth 
industries  which  found  the  attraction  of  cheap  labor 
in  the  South  sufficiently  great  so  that  a  change  in 
location  was  cost  saving.  Pennsylvania's  slow- 
growth  SMSA's  appear  to  have  resulted  from  the 
same  constellation  of  problems  affecting  all  of  Ap- 
palachia — rapid  productivity  growth  and  slow 
demand  growth  in  coal  mining.  While,  by  chance, 
the  rapid-growth  sectors  might  have  found  a  north- 
east location  economically  desirable,  the  technologi- 
cal needs  of  the  industries  were  better  met  else- 
where. 

While  there  will  always  l)e  differential  growth 
rates  among  regions  and  metropolitan  areas,  there 
is  some  evidence  that,  as  economic  growth  con- 


tinues, the  degree  of  disparity  among  rapid-  and 
slow -growth  regions  and  SMSA's  may  diminish. 
This  is  partly  the  result  of  the  increasing  market- 
orientation  of  many  economic  activities,  both  be- 
cause of  the  rise  of  the  service  sectors,  and  because 
of  the  tendency  for  new  products  to  be  less  raw- 
material  oriented.  Hence,  as  new  products  and  ser\'- 
ices  are  developed,  or  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant, they  may  well  expand  in  each  region  with  a 
sufficiently  broad  market  to  warrant  a  >^r;.arate 
plant.  As  the  size  of  the  metropolitan  areas  in- 
creases, more  and  more  SMSA's  will  reach  the 
minimum  size  where  a  separate  production  facility 
is  economically  desirable.  Such  a  tendency  would 
also  increase  the  concentration  of  the  American 
people  in  the  hu'ge  citie>.  and  lead  to  a  greater  dis- 
parity in  the  locational  advantages  of  the  large  and 
the  small  urban  areas.  Finally,  of  course,  as  the 
growth  of  the  large  metropolitan  areas  continues, 
there  will  be  a  smaller  and  smaller  proportion  of 
the  Aniericaii  population  residing  outside  these 
areas,  and  hence,  a  decreasing  base  from  which  the 
SMSA's  can  attract  migrants. 
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Chapter  9 


Patterns  of  Regional  Economic  Development  in  the 
United  States,  and  Their  Relation  to  Rural  Poverty 

George  H.  Borts,  professor  of  economics,  Brown  University 


In  tlnn  paper,  I  shall  first  present  a  broad  histori* 
cal  review  of  the  economic  patterns  of  growth  and 
development  in  regions  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  paper  I  shall  examine  alternative 
policy  proposals  in  the  light  of  such  experience.  The 
review  will  serve  the  following  purposes:  It  will 
describe  the  economic  factors  influencing  the  geo- 
graphic movement  of  labor  and  capital;  it  will 
demonstrate  that  such  resource  movements  have 
been  consistent  in  the  main  with  the  efficiency  goals 
of  the  national  economy;  it  will  provide  guidance 
in  the  formulation  of  policy  designed  to  help  the 
rural  poor. 

Economic  Growth  and  Decline  Among 
Major  Regions  of  the  United  States  ^ 

Historically^  the  following  regularities  in  growth 
patterns  have  occurred  among  regions  of  the  United 
States: 

(1)  There  has  been  a  convergence  of  per  capita 
personal  incomes  among  States  since  1880.  This 
means  that  the  differences  among  States  in  levels 
of  income  per  capital  have  narrowed  shar|)ly  over 
time. 

<2)  There  has  been  a  stable  pattern  of  growth  in 
manufacturing  employment  among  States  since 
1869.  Some  States  have  i)crsistently  grown  more 
rapidly  than  others. 

(3)  There  has  been  a  stable  pattern  of  growth 
of  nonagricultural  employment  and  of  the  capital 
employed  in  nonagricultural  industries.  Again  ^ 
some  States  have  persistently  grown  more  rapidly 
than  others. 

(4)  Certain  States  have  experienced  absolute 
declines  in  employment.  Many  of  the  depressed 
areas  as  identified  by  various  government  agencies 
are  chistered  in  these  declining  States. 

The  convergence  of  per  capita  incomes  among 
States  is  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  resources 
within  States  and  regions  have  become  more  effi- 


'  Mnt(*rial  in  this  soction  i.**  found  in  hoYi»  and  Strin  (if 
Cl».  2.3.  4.  and  5),  (Italic  mimbor.s  in  parrntlio.«<o?  indicate 
rrforoncrj*  listed  at  the  end  of  ih'n^  paper.) 


ciently  allocated  over  time.  An  efficient  allocation 
is  one  which  provides  the  highest  income  to  re- 
sources in  the  sense  that  returns  are  equalised  at 
the  margin.  A  shift  of  labor  or  capital  from  low-  to- 
high-paying  occupations  .produces  an  increase  in 
inconie.  The  growth  of  personal  income  per  capita 
has  varied  among  States  by  the  extent  to  which 
resources  were  initially  misallocated,  and  the  extent 
to  which  this  misallocation  was  eliminated.  Re- 
source misallocation  may  be  measured  by  the  initial 
differential  in  income  paid  to  labor  among  the 
various  sectors  of  each  State,  and  by  the  initial 
concentrations  of  employment  in  the  lowest  paying 
sectors.  In  the  United  States,  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury, income  per  worker  was  initially  lower  in 
agriculture  than  in  nonagricultural  pursuits.  The 
subsequent  pattern  of  growth  of  per  capita  income 
has  been  associated  with  the  shift  of  human  re- 
sources out  of  agriculture  and  with  the  gradual 
narro\\*ing  in  the  differentials  in  earnings  per 
worker  between  rural  and  urban  occupations. 

Historically,  resources  first  moved  into  American 
agriculture  as  part  of  the  pattern  of  settlement  of 
the  country.  The  economic  incentives  were. cheap 
land  and  the  prospects  of  accumulating  capital  by 
the  use  of  family  labor.  The  effect  of  this  settlement 
was  a  dramatic  rise  in  the  volume  of  production  of 
agricultural  commodities.  Subsequently,  a  number 
of  market  forces  CJ»nie  into  play  which  lowered  the 
demand  for  labor  in  agriculture.  Chief  among  these 
were  improvements  in  technology  and  a  low  income 
elasticity  of  demand  for  agricultural  products. 
Thus  the  growth  of  agricultural  output  was  ac- 
companied by  a  deterioration  in  agriculture's  terms 
of  trade  with  the  urban  sector  of  the  economy.  A 
third  factor  affecting  the  return  of  agricultural  labor 
is  the  phenomenon  of  higher  than  average  birth 
rates  among  rural  inhabitants.  People  living  on  the 
farm  have  reproduced  nmch  more  rapidly  than 
people  living  in  the  city.  All  three  factors  together 
Iiave  produced  a  flow  of  labor  from  farm  to  city. 
The  data  on  per  capita  incomes  among  States  indi- 
cate that  this  flow  has  resulted  in  increasing  per 
capita  income.  As  workers  shifted  from  farm  to 
nonfarm  activities,  incomes  rose  more  rapidly  than 
they  did  in  areas  which  did  not  experience  such 
sectoral  shifts. 
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For  verification  it  is  useful  to  exannne  the  growth 
of  per  capita  incomes  among  States  classified  by 
the  following  attributes:  (a)  ratio  of  nonfarm  to 
total  employment;  and  (b)  ratio  of  farm  wages  to 
nonfann  wages.  The  States  may  be  divided  into 
four  groups  having  various  combinations  of  the  two 
attributes. 

Ratio  /i/  farm  wagea  Rutin  of  unujmm  to  total 

to  nonjarm  wages  employment 

AIm)vo  :i\rra>s<*   Below  axoiage 

AJjovc  iiverago   A  h 

Below  average    C  D 

The  preceding  discussion  lias  led  to  tlie  conclu- 
sion that  per  capita  income  would  grow  most 
rapidly  in  the  D  States  and  least  rapidly  in  tlie  A 
States.  The  reason  is  that  resources  would  reallo- 
cate over  time  in  the  D  States  from  low-  to  high- 
|)aying  occupations.  This  is  exactly  what  lias  hap- 
pened. The  simple  average  growth  rate  of  l)er  capita 
incomes  is  shown  !)elow: 


Group               mO'Um  um^2o  im-so 

( pt-  rce  ut)  ^  P*'  rcvnt)  ( pr  rev  u  t ) 

A  States                         26  27  47 

D  States                        46  57  76 


The  identity  of  the  two  groups  of  States  is  con- 
Jjistent  with  the  description  of  the  reallocative 
process.  In  the  main,  the  A  States  are  industrial, 
while  the  D  States  are  rural.  Note  the  persistent 
identity  of  the  two  groups  over  a  70-year  time 
^pan. 

A  States 


Maine 

Maine 

Maine 

Xew  Hamp^lnro 

Xew  Hani|)^hirr 

Xew  Hampf-Iiire 

Mas8achusett.s 

Mas.«a{'hu.sctt8 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Rhode  Island 

Rhode  Island 

Conneeticiit 

Connecticut 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Xew  York 

Xew  York 

New  Jersey 

Xew  Jersey 

Xew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Delaware 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Mnryland 

Mnryland 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Illinois 

Illinois 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Nevada 

Montana 

Xevada 

California 

Wyoming 

Washington 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Utah 

California 

Xevada 

Washington 

California 

D  State?* 

West  Virginia 

West  Virginia 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Georgia 

Georgia 

Florida 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Kentucky 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Loiii;$iana 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texa{< 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

North  Dakota 

Louisiana 

Indiana 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Missouri 

NebrH«ka 

Missoiui 

Kansat^ 

Xew  Mexico 

New  Mexico 

Economic  Effects  of  Intrar^ional 
Resource  Movements 

In  this  section  attention  is  shifted  from  variations 
in  per  eapita  income  to  tlie  overall  growth  in  a 
region's  level  of  economic  activity.  This  activity 
may  be  measured  in  tlie  same  manner  as  national 
activity,  by  tlie  use  of  a  gross  product  concept.  For 
the  region  tlie  measure  is  termed  gross  regional 
product.  It  consists  of  the  value  of  outjiut  of  goods 
and  ser\*ices  produced  in  tlie  region  plus  tlie  income 
|)aid  to  residents  of  tlie  region  from  resources  they 
own  tliat  arc  employed  outside  tlie  region.  These 
two  components  are  influenced  by  different  factors 
and  are  handled  separately.  Tlie  next  few  sections 
concentrate  on  income  produced. 

The  movement  of  resources  out  of  agriculture 
lias  stimulated  the  grou'tli  of  nonagricultural  eco- 
nomic activities.  Stiuiies  indicate  that  regions  which 
experienced  the  greatest  shifts  of  labor  from  agricul- 
ture also  enjoyed  the  most  rapid  rate  of  growth  of 
employment  in  manufacturing.  The  result  is  more 
than  a  statistical  artifact.  There  is  no  necessary 
relationship  between  the  movement  of  resources 
out  of  agriculture  and  their  location  and  reemploy- 
ment in  the  same  region.  It  is  possible  for  resources 
to  leave  agriculture  in  one  region  and  move  to  non- 
agricultural  activities  in  another.  The  intraregional 
shifts  of  resources  from  agricultural  to  nonagricul- 
tural activities  have  |)rovided  a  particular  stimulus 
to  inanufacturing.  The  rate  of  growth  of  manufac- 
turing employment  in  specific  industries  has  been 
higher  in  States  undergoing  the  shift  of  resources 
from  farm  to  nonfarm  activities,  where  agriculture 
was  initially  a  very  large  projiortion  of  total  eco- 
nomic activity.  A  primary  influence  on  the  growth 
of  manufacturing  employment  among  States  has 
!)cen  the  availability  of  a  growing  labor  supply. 

While  manufacturing  growth  is  related  to  labor 
supply  shifts,  it  does  not  appear  to  vary  with  wage 
level  differences  among  States.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  wage  level  appears  to  have  two  counter- 
balancing effects  on  the  rate  of  growth  of  employ- 
ment. Low  wages  will  attract  industry  because  of 
their  effects  on  the  rate  of  return  on  capital.  Capi- 
tal is  attracted  to  a  State  where  there  are  low 
wages,  and  as  capital  flows  in  it  generates  a  demand 
for  labor.  Thus,  one  should  generally  find  that  low 
wages  are  positively  related  to  high  growth  rates  of 
capital.  Low  wages  also  lead  to  an  emigration  of 
labor  out  of  the  State.  Labor  flows  from  low  wage 
States  to  high  wage  States.  As  a  result,  emigration 
reduces  the  available  labor  supply  to  an  industry 
at  any  wage  rate  and  tends  to  discourage  the  move- 
ment of  capital  into  an  area.  What  has  taken  place 
is  a  race  between  the  movement  of  capital  into  low 
wage  areas  and  the  movement  of  lal)or  into  high 
wage  areas.  This  race,  which  has  been  set  off  by  the 
shift  of  labor  out  of  agriculture  into  other  occu- 
pationS)  has  been  consistent  with  the  movement  of 
the  economy  to  a  more  efficient  allocation  of  re- 
sources. 
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A  related  change  in  resouree  allocation  has  oc- 
currecl  in  more  developed  regions.  The  growth  of 
certain  manufacturing  regions  in  the  Northeast  was 
partially  stimulated  by  the  movement  of  labor 
from  the  rural  areas  of  the  same  region  and  by  the 
migration  of  labor  from  Canada  and  Europe.  By 
the  second  and  third  decade  of  this  century,  these 
sources  of  labor  had  become  quantitatively  unim- 
portant. At  the  same  time,  one  observed  the  devel- 
opment of  technological  innovations  permitting  the 
use  of  lower  quality-lower  wage  labor  in  certain 
industrial  processes,  the  movement  of  low  wage 
industry  out  of  the  Northeast,  and  the  gradual  pre- 
dominance in  the  Northeast  of  high  wage  industries. 

Interr^onal  Migration 

Tlie  migration  of  labor  between  regions  plays  as 
important  a  role  in  explaining  growth  patterns  as 
the  previously  discussed  internal  reallocation  of 
labor.  Prior-to  1920  there  were  two  types  of  migra- 
tion of  importanee  in  the  United  States:  between 
regions,  and  from  Canada  and  Europe  to  the 
United  States.  With  the  passage  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  and  its  enforcement  in  the  middle  1920's, 
foreign  immigration  dwindled  as  a  percentage  of  all 
nngration.  After  the  middle  1920's  there  was  a 
qualitative  change  in  migration's  influence  on 
regional  growth  patterns.  Foreign  immigration  had 
provided  a  stimulus  to  the  economic  growth  of  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  ces- 
sation of  foreign  immigration  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  departure  of  low  wage  industries  from 
New  England,  Upper  New  York  State,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Migration  of  people  from  the  South  to- 
ward the  Northern  and  Western  States  took  on  new 
importance,  and  as  a  consequence  the  relative  eco- 
nomic growth  potential  of  the  West  increased. 

Historical  evidence  on  interregional  migration 
includes  a  large  amount  of  information  on  net 
migration,  and  smaller  amounts  on  gross  niigration. 
The  figures  on  net  migration  indicate  in  the  main 
that  people  moved  from  States  where  wages  were 
low  to  States  where  wages  were  high.  The  migration 
of  labor  into  a  State  is  a  clear  indicator  of  the  shift 
of  the  labor  supply  function  facing  economic  activ- 
ities in  the  State.  The  reason  is  that  migrants  con- 
sist to  a  much  greater  degree  of  people  of  working 
age  than  the  rest  of  the  resident  population  of  the 
State.  In  fact,  migration  differences  account  for  a 
good  deal  of  the  differences  of  manufacturing  em- 
ployment growth  among  States  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1920  and  1950.= 


-Dospito  the  fad  that  immigration  is  ni<.«ocintr<i  witli 
population  growth  and  with  wage  rAica.  tlicro  is  very  little 
ajcHociation  between  manufacturing  employment  giWth  and 
wage  ri\{c».  The  rea«<on  is,  at*  .stated  earlier,  that  wage  rates 
have  an  ambignou.*<  influence  on  manufacturing  employment 
growth. 


A  word  of  caution  is  needed  here  because  migra- 
tion is  influenced  by  other  factors  in  addition  to 
wage  rates  (79).  Not  all  high  wage  States  received 
migrants  from  low  wage  States.  There  are  impor- 
tant nonecoiiomic  factors  influencing  migration  and 
these  must  be  recognized  in  accounting  for  regional 
growth  differentials.  For  example,  the  migration 
into  such  States  as  Florida,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Texas,  and  Virginia  may  not  be  related  to  wage 
differentials,  while  the  high  migration  into  CaH- 
fornia,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  may  be  due  only 
partly  to  high  wages.  Second,  high  wage  States  such 
as  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  ex- 
perienced outmigration  during  substantial  portions 
of  the  period  between  1920  and  1950. 

A  more  refined  analysis  of  migratory  patterns 
between  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  has 
been  undertaken  recently  by  Lowry  (12).  His  study 
attempts  to  split  apart  the  directional  migratory 
flows  between  metropolitan  areas.  He  provides 
different  explanatory  variables  to  account  for  im- 
njigration  and  emigration.  Lowry  argues  that  emi- 
gration from  an  area  is  largely  a  demographic 
phenomenon  in  the  sense  tliat  some  age  groups  are 
more  prone  to  migrate  than  others.  While  the  age 
sensitivity  to  migration  ultimately  may  be  due  to 
economic  factors,  such  factors  do  not  var>'  with 
different  regions  of  the  country.  According  to 
Lowry,  emigration  per  1,000  would  be  roughly  the 
same  throughout  the  country,  if  the  age  distribution 
of  the  population  were  the  same.  The  chief  differ- 
ence in  net  migration  is  therefore  accounted  for  by 
innjigration.  Lowry  argues  that  migration  into  a 
metropolitan  area  is  related  to  economic  factors 
which  vary  between  regions:  the  wage  rate  in  the 
area  receiving  the  migrant;  the  level  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  area;  and  the  degree  to  which  the  area's 
population  is  dependent  upon  military  employment. 
Another  variable,  which  Lowry  takes  into  account 
and  which  appears  to  play  a  role  in  migration  de- 
cisions, is  distance.  The  greater  the  distance  which 
separates  two  metropolitan  areas  the  smaller  the 
likelihood  that  people  from  one  metropolitan  area 
will  migrate  to  the  other.  The  role  of  distance  is 
presumably  related  to  information  and  transporta^ 
tion  costs  as  well  as  to  the  proximity  of  members 
of  the  migrant's  family  or  social  and  ethnic  group. 
These  influences  on  migration  provide  imiwrtant 
clues  to  correct  policy  meajsures  for  helping  the 
rural  poor. 

Migration  among  States  has  taken  place  side  by 
side  with  the  intrastate  movement  of  population 
from  farm  to  city  described  above.  The  economic 
factors  producing  the  intrastate  movement  have 
also  played  a  role  in  the  movement  bet weeiv^ States. 
In  the  main.  States  which  experienced  the  inter- 
scctoral  shift  (the  D  States  of  the  tabulation)  also 
lost  population  through  migration.  On  the  other 
hand,  12  of  the  17  A  States  had  net  immigration 
during  the  1930-50  period. 


Supply  and  Demand  Factors  in  Regional 
Growth 

A  number  of  possibly  conflicting  hypotheses  have 
been  put  forward  to  explain  why  some  regions  have 
grown  more  rapidly  than  others.  These  explanations 
fall  under  the  heading  of  demand  and  supply  fac- 
tors. It  is  unportant  in  the  formulation  of  public 
policy  to  know  which  of  these  explanations  are 
relevant  and  useful. 

The  Demand  Hypothesis 

The  demand  hypothesis  explains  regional  growth 
on  the  basis  of  the  demand  for  the  region's  products 
which  are  exported  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  This 
hypothesis  holds  that  a  region  grows  more  rapidly 
if  the  national  demand  for  its  export  products  rises 
more  rapidly  than  the  demand_  for  the  products  of 
otiier  regions.  Presumably,  the  regions  differ  in  the 
structure  of  their  exports  because  of  differences  in 
resources,  location,  and  trans|K>rt  facilities. 

The  demand  hypothesis  is  also  used  to  explain 
regional  patterns  of  migration.  It  has  been  observed 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  migrants  will  be 
attracted  to  high  wage  areas  and  to  areas  of  low 
unemployment.  Thus  high  wage- regions  are  stimu- 
lated to  grow  more  rapidly  than  low  wage  regions. 
It  is  argued  that  both  types  of  regions  are  in  fact 
acting  out  the  demand  influences  exerted  upon  them 
in  the  national  markets  for  goods  and  services. 
High  wage  regions  are  presumably  enjoying  rapidly 
growing  demand  for  their  exports— thus  the  high 
wages;  while  low  wage  regions  are  suffering  falling 
demands  for  their  exports— thus  the  low  wages. 

It  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  conduct  statistical 
tests  of  the  demand  hypothesis  because  of  the  pos- 
sible ways  in  which  demand  can  have  an  effect  on 
regional  output  and  the  regional  allocation  of  re- 
sources. Nevertheless,  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the 
tests  conducted  indicate  that  such  a  hypothesis 
holds  only  in  the  very  short-run  period.  Over  long- 
run  periods  of  tune,  it  appears  that  the  demand 
hypothesis  does  not  play  a  role  in  explaining 
regional  economic  growth.  This  does  not  mean  that 
one  observes  the  occurrence  of  rapidly  growing 
regions  in  the  face  of  declining  demand  for  their 
.  export  commodities.  What  it  does  mean  is  that  the 
exports  of  rapidly  growing  regions  generally  do  not 
enjoy  supernormal  growth  in  national  demand.  In 
fact,  the  export  industries  in  rapidly  growing 
regions  have  grown  more  rapidly  than  their  national 
5  counterpart  industries.  In  addition,  the  rapidly 
i  growing  regions  have  not  contained  industries  which 
'  were  experiencing  the  most  rapid  rates  of  national 
:.demand.  Thus,  historically,  as  an  explanatory  factor, 
:  demand  phenomena  do  not  play  a  very  strong  role. 
;    Caution  must  be  observed  in  utilizing  such  his- 
^torical  experience.  There  is  no  claim  that  demand 
:is  unimportant  in  regional  growth.  One  of  the 
^  easiest  ways  for  public  policy  to  stimulate  the  out- 


put of  a  particular  region  is  to  engage  in  activities 
that  raise  the  demand  for  those  products.  There  is 
no  question  that  when  the  military  sector  demands 
more  aircraft,  it  provides  a  specific  economic 
stimulus  to  regions  where  aircraft  are  produced. 

The  findings  indicate,  however,  that  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  project  the  growth  of  regions  in  the 
future  on  the  basis  of  the  possible  growth  in  the 
national  demand  for  the  commodities  they  export. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  identify  the 
most  rapidly  growing  regions  in  the  future  in  terms 
of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  national  pattern  of  de- 
iimhd  for  certain  nationally  traded  coiuinodities. 
Nationally  traded  export  commodities  may  be  pro- 
duced in  many  regions,  and  the  present  regional 
composition  of  export  output  does  not  provide  a 
basis  for  predicting  future  regional  growth.  The 
national  market  for  regional  exports  is  so  broad 
that  no  region  has  reason  to  be  concerned  with  the 
long-run  growth  for  particular  export  commodities'. 
The  basis  of  concern  should  be  the  flexibility  of  re- 
source use  to  ^permit  resource  shifts  when  and  if 
demand  changes  occur,  and  to  permit  resource 
shifts  to  take  advantage  of  superior  earning  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  policy  implications  of  such  findings  are  also 
of  interest.  The  national  market  for  regional  exports 
is  so  broad  that  planners  would  be  ill  advised  to 
worry  about  the  available  overall  market  for  poten- 
tial regional  exports.  Market  studies  are  still  re- 
quired to  identify  a  region^s  cost  advantages  and  its 
best  export  bill  of  goods.  Nevertheless,  a  wide 
range  of  transportable  commodities  can  be  sold 
almost  anywhere  and  can  be  produced  almost  any- 
where. 

There  is  a  second  interpretation  to  the  concept 
of  export  demand.  Regional  economists  sometimes 
speak  of  the  demand  for  a  particular  region's  prod- 
uct. They  are  thinking  of  a  net  or  derived  demand 
concept,  where  the  demand  is  the  difference  between 
national  demand  for  a  product  and  the  amount  of 
that  product  supplied  to  the  national  market  by  all 
other  regions.  Thus  it  is  said  that  New  England's 
decline  is  due  to  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  tex- 
tiles and  shoes,  or  Pittsburgh's  decline  is  due  to  a 
decline  in  the  demand  for  steel,  cement,  and  glass. 
These  statements  are  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  growing  national  demand  for  tex- 
tiles, shoes,  steel,  cement,  and  glass.  The  proper 
interpretation  is  that  New  England  is  losing  its 
share  of  the  national  textile  and  shoe  markets, 
while  Pittsburgh  is  losing  its  share  of  the  national 
steel,  cement,  and  glass  markets.  The  reasons  are  to 
be  found  in  the  cost  and  supply  factors  particular 
to  the  regions  that  are  losing  and  gaining  shares. 

The  Supply  Hypothesis 

If  national  demand  factors  do  not  appear  to 
play  a  role  in  explanations  of  regional  economic 
development,  what  can  be  said  about  supply  fac- 
tors? Historically,  supply  factors  appeared  to  have 
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been  ver>'  important  in  explaining  regional  growth 
differentials.  As  indicated,  an  intrasectoral  shift 
of  productive  resources  has  taken  place  within  cer- 
tain regions  leading  to  growth  of  nonagricultural 
activities.  This  shift  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  per  capita  income  of  the  region  and 
an  increase  in  its  overall  level  of  economic  activity. 
The  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  overall  level  of 
economic  activity  is  that  the  shift  has  attracted 
capital  outside  the  region  into  nonagricultural 
activities.  The  consequence  is  that  regions  which 
started  out  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  re- 
sources in  agricultural  activities  have  experienced 
correspondhigly  high  rates  of  growth  in  nonagricul- 
tural employment  and  output.  Such  regions  have 
over  time  attracted  considerable  amounts  of  capi- 
tal from  other  regions  to  take  advantage  of  invest- 
ment opportunities  hi  the  nonagricultural  sectors. 
They  are  debtors  in  terms  of  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  with  other  regions.  Their  investment 
opportunities  have  led  to  niorc  capital  formation 
than  eould  be  financed  by  domestic  savings.  The 
result  is  net  borrowing  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
to  take  advantage  of  investment  opportunities. 
The  identity  of  the  borrowers  is  familiar.  If  one 
looks  at  the  D  States  of  the  tabulation,  all  but 
Missouri  are  debtors.  Among  the  A  States,  10  of  the 
17  are  creditors  (77). 

A  later  section  will  show  that  the  j-esource  pat- 
tern described  for  the  D  States  overlaps  markedly 
mi\\  the  incidence  of  rural  poverty.  It  is  likely 
that  the  rural  poverty  which  presently  exists  in 
such  States  arises  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
process  to  be  completed.  The  forced*  which  gave 
rise  to  the  changes  described  earlier  have  also 
generated  rural  poverty.  A  large  number  of  fam- 
ilies have  not  yet  responded  to  the  incentives  of 
the  market. 

Demand,  Supply,  and  Migration 

As  noted  earlier,  proponents  of  the  demand  hy- 
pothesis claim  a  relation  between  export  demand, 
high  wages,  low  unemployment,  migration,  and 
regional  growth.  While  such  a  set  of  connections  is 
an  intellectually  attractive  approach  to  regional 
growth,  there  is  little  empirical  confirmation.  For 
one  thing,  there  is  little  relation  between  wage 
levels  and  the  demand  for  exports  of  various 
regions.  In  some  periods,  national  demand  appears 
to  concentrate  on  high  wage  goods,  in  other  periods 
it  concentrates  on  low  wage  goods. 

In  addition,  most  of  the  empirical  work  on 
regional  wage  differentials  contradicts  the  notion 
that  demand  factors  are  at  work.  Regional  wage 
differentials  have  been  explained  in  terms  of  the 
industrial  composition  and  the  product  mix  of  the 
region's  output,  and  in  terms  of  the  educational 
composition  and  the  quality  differences  in  the 
region's  labor  force  (7,  16)^  If  these  factors  were 
solely  responsible  for  regional  wage  differentials 
then  such  differentials  would  provide  little  ex- 
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planatory  power  for  migration  phenomenon.  An  in- 
dividual who  possessed  a  given  combination  of  edu- 
cational and  skill  attributes  could  find  the  :*ame  in- 
come level  no  matter  the  region  in  which  he  worked. 
To  the  extent  that  regional  wage  differentials  re- 
flect compositional  factors  they  can  hanlly  explain 
patterns  of  migration.  Still  less  can  they  be  said  to 
reflect  patterns  of  national  demand  for  regional  ex- 
ports. 

In  fact,  composition  effect?  do  not  provide  a 
complete  explanation  of  regional  wage  differentials.^^ 
The  differentials  which  remain  over  and  above  such 
composition  effects  are  strongly  related  to  migra- 
tion patterns,  confinning  the  view  that  migrants 
are  attracted  by  higher  earnings.  Our  own  findings 
indicate  that  a  large  part  of  the  explanation  for 
regional  wage  differential  is  the  extent  of  mis- 
allocation  of  lal>or  between  agriculture  and  urban 
occupations.  Urbar  wages  will  be  lower  in  regions 
where  a  large  supply  of  farmworkers  is  steadily 
leaving  rural  areas  for  the  city.  A  second  but  pos- 
sibly related  explanatory  factor  is  the  size  of  the 
market  for  certain  types  of  high-salaried  urban 
occupations.  Larger  cities  are  more  productive  eco- 
nomically than  smaller  cities  in  the  sense =that  the 
size  of  the  market  presents  a  high  degree  of  per- 
sonal specialization.  The  average  income  of  pro- 
fessional workers  increases  with  city  population 
when"  these  variables  are  arrayed  against  each 
other.  The  degree  of  concentration  of  the  urban, 
population  into  large  cities  is  thus  a  second  ex- 
planation for  wage  differentials.  .As  noted,  how- 
ever, city  size  may  be  related  to  the  farm  labor 
market  because  farm  regions  lack  large  cities."^  The 
first  of  these  explanations  leads  to  the  expectation 
that  workers  would  be  attracted  out  of  regions 
where  low  wages  are  paid.  AVorkers  leaving  the 
farm  are  likely  to  move  first  to  nearby  urban  areas. 
They  next  seek  higher  economic  opportunity  and 
expanding  employment  by  moving  to  those  aneas 
paying  higher  wages,  which  have  more  rapidly 
growing  economic  opportunities. 

There  remains  an  apparent  element  of  circularity 
in  the  explanation  which  needs  clarification.  We 
have  stated  that  migration  represents  a  shift  of  the 
labor  supply  curve,  insuring  that  employment,  par- 
ticularly in  manufacturing,  will  grow  more  rapidly 
than  in  other  areas  which  do  not  receive  migrants, 
and  which  do  not  have  a  group  of  exfarmers  to  re- 
locate. These  statements  imply  that  regional  growth 
differentials  are  in  part  caused  by  regional  migra- 
tion. What  causes  the  migration?  The  answers  are 
relatively  higher  wages,  proximity  to  the  migrants' 
area  of  origin,  and  low  unemployment  rates.  Why 
then  do  some  high  wage  areas  grow  more  rapidly 
than  others?  The  answer  in  part  is  tliat  some  high 
wage  regions  have  in  the  past  experienced  enough 
unemployment  to  discourage  potential  migrants. 
For  example,  during  the  1950V  high  unemployment 
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in  New  England  and  certain  Middle  Atlantic  cities 
discouraged  ininiigration.  These  unemployment 
rates  reflected  the  increased  competition  from 
southern  industry;  southern  industry  grew  because 
of  the  intersectoral  labor  foree  shift.  Thus  the 
movement  of  labor  off  the  farm  set  into  motion  a 
chain  of  consequences  which  made  some  high  wage 
regions  less  attrav-'ve  than  others.  High  wage 
regions  attract  iwpulation  when  there  is  a  prospect 
of  continued  economic  growth.  In  addition,  migrants 
choose  among  high  wage  areas  by  noneconomic 
considerations  such  a^  climate  and  proximity  to 
amenities  of  living.  Much  of  American  economic 
activity  has  become  footloose  with  respect  to  loca- 
tion of  natural  resource  inputs  and  transport  dis- 
tances to  market.  Such  industries  can  follow  the 
whims  of  a  high  skill  labor  force  in  its  locational 
decisions. 


Debtor  and  Creilitor  Regions 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  gross  regional  product 
consists  of  the  income  produced  by  resources  em- 
ployed in  a  region  plus  the  income  earned  by  the 
resources  owned  by  rcsi(?.^nts,  but  employed  outside 
the  region.  For  the  most  part,  this  latter  category  of 
income  consists  of  the  income  on  capital  which  has 
been  invested  outside  the  region.  There  may  be 
some  small  amount  of  labor  income  in  this  category 
as  well  because  of  intraregional  connnuting  patterns 
at  the  boundaries  of  a  region.  The  labor  income 
component  will  be  ignored,  however,  as  it  depends 
on  geographic  connnuting  patterns  and  is  explained 
by  factors  which  explain  the  produced  income  of  a 
region.  The  income  on  outside  investment  may  be  a 
positive  or  negative  element.  When  the  region  has 
been  a  net  borrower  from  other  regions,  there  is  a 
net  payment  of  income  to  outside  lenders,  whieh  is 
^^ubtracted  from  the  region's  produced  income  to 
arrive  at  .  the  gross  r  rional  product.  When  the 
i*egion  has  been  a  net  It*,  ler  to  other  regions,  theie 
is  a  net  receipt  on  the  income  from  this  investment, 
which  is  added  to  the  region^s  produced  income  to 
Arrive  at  the  gross  i-egional  product. 

A  region  becomes  a  net  lender  to  other  regions 
when  the  savings  generated  by  its  households  ex- 
ceed the  investment  of  capital  which  occurs  in  the 
^egion.  Conversely,  the  region  becomes  a  net  bor- 
rower when  the  investment  exceeds  the  savings 

?;enerated  by  households.  In  general,  the  following 
actors  influence  the  debtor-creditor  status  of  a 
region:  First,  recently  settled  and  develo|)ed 
regions  tend  to  be  debtors  because  investment  ex- 
ceeds savings  capacity.  The  political  conflicts  in  the 
I8th  and  19th  centuries  between  debtors  and  credi- 
tors reflected  this  regional  identification,  with  the 
older  areas  of  the  country  lending  to  the  newer. 
Second,  the  more  rapidly  growing  regions  tend  to  be 
borrowers  from  the  slower  growing.  The  reason  is 
that  investment  demand  in  a  region  is  influenced 
by  the  growth  of  population  and  industry.  Third, 


regions  tend  to  be  borrowers  if  they  have  an  indus- 
trial makeup  whieh  requires  large  amounts  of  capi- 
tal per  unit  of  output.  The  reason  is  that  capital 
intensive  industries  require  more  investnient  when 
expanding  than  do  l&bor  intensive  industries. 
Fourth,  regions  tend  to  bo  borrowers  if  their  house- 
holds do  less  saving  than  households  in  other 
regions. 

The  above  factors  have  produced  a  familiar  |)at- 
tern  of  debtor  credit  relations  among  regions.  The 
older  industrialized  regions  of  the  Northeast  and 
Middle  West  are  creditors  of  the  South,  Southwest, 
and  Far  West.  These  debtor-creditor  relations 
change  slowly  over  time,  except  for  cases  where 
there  are  marked  changes  in  the  relative  importance 
of^  the  States'  retired  population.  Thus  Florida, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin  have  tended  to  be- 
come creditor  regions.  In  Florida  this  is  due  to  the 
influx  of  older  |x»oplc  who  live  off  accumulated  sav- 
ings. In  the  farm  States  of  the  Midwest,  it  is  due 
to  the  outmigration  of  younger  people,  leaving  be- 
liind  a  higher  proportion  of  retired  people. 

With  the  exception  of  Florida,  the  South  is 
largely  a  debtor  area.  This  area  also  contains  a 
large  number  of  rural  poor.  As  we  have  explained 
earlier,  much  of  the  industrial  growth  of  the  South- 
east was  accomplished  with  capital  borrowed  from 
other  regions.  Without  this  capital,  the  industrial 
development  of  the  South  would  have  been  far 
slower  and  the  rural  poverty  problem  far  worse. 

Public  Policies  Designed  to  Alleviate  Rural 
Poverty 

This  section  is  devoted  to  the  description  and 
evaluation  of  various  policy  alternatives.  The 
evaluation  compares  costs  and  contributions  to 
gross  national  product  (GNP).  The  gain  from 
eliminating  rural  poverty  is  the  net  increase  in  gross 
national  product  over  and  above  the  costs  of  train- 
ing and  relocating  individuals  and  businesses.  The 
evaluation  procedure  therefore  gives  a  contribution 
of  zero  to  a  policy  which  raises  gross  product  by  $1 
in  one  region,  and  lowers  it  by  $1  in  another.  It  '^.Iso 
counts  as  zero  eost  a  policy  which  transfers  $1  U.tm 
one  region  to  another  but  does  not  reduce  gross 
national  product.  Other  methods  of  evaluation  may 
be  sui)stituted  although  they  have  the  disadvantage 
of  blurring  the  distinction  between  transfers  and 
economic  costs.  For  example,  it  might  be  desirable 
for  some  purposes  to  compare  programed  benefits 
with  budgeted  governmental  outlays,  in  the  ty-ical 
cost-benefit  fashion.  The  method  used  here  has  the 
advantage  of  telling  immediately  whether  a  par- 
ticular policy  improves  the  allocation  of  resources.'* 

It  is  well  known  that  the  rural  poor  |)Opulation 
below  the  age  of  65  contains  a  large  number  of 
children  and  adults  who  now  look  forward  to  a  iife- 
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time  of  less  than  full  eiiiployinont.  with  low  skills, 
poor  education,  and  low  wages.  Due  to  lack  of  capi- 
tal, imagination,  good  luck,  and  education,  they 
have  chosen  not  to  follow  thousands  of  other  fam- 
ilies who  have  migrated  to  urban  areas.  The  poten- 
tial economic  gain  from  alleviating  poverty  consists 
of  the  difference  between  the  lifeiinie  '\arnings  of 
the  rural  poor  in  their  present  environments,  and 
the  earnings  they  would  enjoy  if  they  could  he 
brought  into  full  participation  in  the  economy.  The 
social  costs  of  producing  this  change  consist  in  part 
of  the  costs  of  education  and  relocation  of  indi- 
viduals and  families.  For  this  reason,  it  is  apparent 
that  education  of  the  rural  poor  children  will  have 
a  very  high  economic  payoff.  At  present  they  re- 
ceive less  education  than  urban  residents  for  at 
least  two  reasons:  First,  rural  residents,  being 
poorer,  must  leave  school  earlier  to  take  up  work 
and  contribute  to  family  support;  secondly,  because 
of  lower  incomes  and  a  smaller  tax  base,  rural  areas 
provide  lower  Cjuality  educational  facilities  than 
urban.  In'addition,  the  social  and  cultural  environ- 
ment of  rural  areas  places  a  low  priority  on  edu- 
cation, particularly  for  Negroes.  Public  i)olicy  to 
provide  additional  education  to  children  of  the 
rural  poor  would  have  to  break  through  the  l)arriers 
just  described.  Some  kind  of  adequate  income  main- 
tenance program  is  needed  to  reduce  the  pressure  on 
youngsters  to  leave  school.  Also,  the  financial  re- 
sources of  rural  scliDol  districts  must  be  augmented 
from  State  and  Federal  treasuries  to  provide  ade- 
quate educational  facilities.  It  should  be  noted  that 
neither  of  these  problems  change  when  the  rural 
poor  migrate  to  the  city.  They  may  be  easier  to 
solve,  however,  in  an  urban  environment.  An  urban 
environment  provides  a  more  articulated  govern- 
ment stnicture  for  the  supervision  of  family  wel- 
fare programs  and  for  the  provision  of  remedial 
education  to  children  coming  from  culturally  de- 
prived homes.  In  addition,  an  urban  environment 
provides  its  own  cultural  and  educational  influences 
on  children  through  the  media  of  newspapers,  tele- 
vision, radio,  the  movies,  the  rapid  transit  system, 
the  downtown  shopping  areas,  and  the  superhigh- 
ways. Each  of  these  provides  contact  with  an 
aspect  of  modern  society  which  is  'otally  lacking 
in  niral  environments. 

A  second  aspect  of  education  for  the  poor  con- 
cerns the  training  of  young  and  mature  adults. 
This  is  the  same  problem  faced  in  urban  areas 
under  the  category  of  manpower  training  and  job 
corps  training.  We  are  deaHng  with  n  grouj)  of 
potentially  edueabic  men  and  women  with  any- 
where from  5  to  50  years  ui  working  life  ahead  of 
them.  Of  course,  the  younger  they  are  the  higher 
the  payoff  to  job  retraining.^'  Nevertheless,  job  re- 
training should  be  made  available  to  all  who  desire 
it.  along  with  remedial  work  in  academic  school 
subjects,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  ecpiip- 
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ment  for  a  useful  working  career  in  urhaii  occu- 
pations. 

Costs  of  relocating  the  rural  poor  depend  on  the 
distance  they  move  and  the  length  of  time  they 
need  public  welfare  support.  It  is  assumed  that  if 
capital,  retraining,  and  relocation  are  offered  to 
rural  poor,  a  substantial  proportion  will  accept.  It 
must  nevertheless  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  willing- 
ness to  migrate  is  influenced  by  the  uncertainty  of 
change,  the  fear  of  continued  unemployment,  and 
the  fear  of  an  unsatisfactory  change  in  environ- 
ment. The  rural  poor  are  very  likely  influenced  by 
such  factors  in  view  of  their  inal)ility  or  unwilling- 
ness to  migrate  on  their  own. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  let  us  examine 
the  major  types  of  proposals  which  have  been  put 
forward  to  deal  with  rural  poverty.  These  fall  under 
three  headings;  The  relocation  of  industry  to  rural 
areas;  the  creation  of  growth  centers;  the  stimu- 
lation through  subsidy  of  continued  migration  of 
the  rural  poor  along  traditional  routes  to  urban 
areas  of  the  North.  Middle  West,  and  West. 

Relocation  of  Industry  to  Rural  Areas 

The  underutilization  of  rural  manpower  is  in 
part  a  consequence  of  the  geograpliic  maldistribu- 
tion of  labor  in  rural  areas.  If  by  some  happen- 
stance, rural  labor  could  be  scooped  up  and  placed 
in  one  central  location,  employees  and  industry 
would  move  in  to  take  advantage  of  raw  laboV 
power  available  for  hire.  The  problem  of  employing 
the  rural  labor  force  is  therefore  closely  -related  to 
their  geographic  location.  A  second  factor  explain- 
ing underutilization  is  the  poor  quality  of  rural 
labor  as  an  economic  resource.  The  earning  power 
of  human  beings  is  related  to  skills  and  motivations 
acquired  through  education,  and  contact  with  the 
business  world.  Rural  labor  is  of  poor  quality  and 
is  likely  to  be  of  low  value  to  a  potential  employer 
without  considerable  investment  in  training.  The 
wage  which  employers  are  likely  to  wish  to  offer 
rural  lal)or  may  be  very  low  and  could  be  below 
federally  determined  minima.  Considerable  invest- 
ment in  labor  quality  will  be  needed  to  bring  the 
productivity  of  such  labor  above  the  Federal  mini- 
nunn  scale. 

Despite  the  geographic  maldistribution  of  labor, 
and  despite  its  poor  quality,  one  continually  hvar^ 
of  plans  to  l)ring  industry  into  rural  areas.  It  is  not) 
surprising  that  this  is  a  politically  popular  ap^ 
proach,  due  to  the  representative  legislative  system 
in  State  and  Federal  Government.  The  economic^ 
aiguments  for  this  policy  arc  weak.  Inducing  in-' 
dustiy  into  rural  areas  would  produce  a  more  dis-^ 
persed  geographic  distribution  of  industry  than 
exists  at  present  or  would  occur  even  if  the  market 
for  goods  and  services  were  perfectly  competitive. 
This  increa$«ed  degree  of  dispersion  is  likely  to  be 
less  efficient  than  alternative  plans  for  rceniploying; 
the  rural  poor.  The  reasons  are  the  relative  cost^ 
of  transporting  men,  materials,  and  finished  goods 
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to  and  from  plants  located  in  rural  areas.  For  one 
thing,  ti'ansport  and  communications  facilities  arc 
poor  among  rural  areas.  Plant  location  away  from 
centralized  shipping  terminals  involves  extra  han- 
dlings and  switching  of  ears,  and  results  in  in- 
creased freight  costs.  Location  away  from  central- 
ized air  terminals  imposes  increased  travel  time 
and  cost  on  plant  managers.  While  social  invest- 
ment can  improve  the-ic  transport  facilities,  the 
increased  utilization  niay  not  pay.  The  greater 
density  of  utilization  in  urban  areas  is  likely  to 
provide  a  higher  social  payoff  to  improvement  in 
transportation  and  communications  facilities. 
These  remarks  are  made  with  the  full  awareness 
that  social  costs  of  land  ae(|uisition  are  higher  in 
url)an  tha-i  niral  areas.  The  conclusion  is  based  on 
the  extraordinary  dispersion  and  magnitude  of 
public  investments  and  faeilities  which  would  fol- 
low a  policy  of  bringing  industry  to  rural  areas. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  many  instances  when  a 
plant  voluntarily  chooses  a  rural  site,  because  of 
the  proximity  of  some  natural  resource  input  or  the 
availability  of  a  concentrated  rural  labor  supply. 
The  location  of  chemical  plants,  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  and  textile  mills  in  the  South  bears  witness 
to  the  sensitivity  of  location  decisions  to  raw  mate- 
rials and  transport  and  labor  cost.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  justify  a  general  policy  of  rural  plant 
dispersion,  based  on  particular  examples  of  crucial 
cost  elements.  In  addition,  an  industrial  location 
policy  based  on  dispersed  rural  populations  is  by 
definition  restricted  to  some  type  of  raw  materials 
processing  0|)eration  producing  a  transportable  out- 
put. A  much  broader  range  of  economic  activities 
can  be  contemplated  under  alternative  policies 
which  allow-  for  the  formation  and  development  of 
urban  economic  areas. 

The  foregoing  reniarks  have  concentrated  on  the 
economic  costs  and  gains  of  a  government  policy 
directed  toward  the  industrialization  of  rural  areas. 
It  1ms  been  assumed  implicitly  that  in  the  absence 
of  conscious  policy,  private  firms  would  not  choose 
such  locations  to  the  degree  required  to  reemploy 
the  rural  poor.  The  reason  for  this  has  been  niade 
clear;  namely,  it  is  not  privately  profitable,  given 
the  present  costs  and  returns  .is  reflected  in  labor 
productivity,  wage  rates,  and  transjwrt  costs. 

A  number  of  waiters  Jiave  suggested  that  the  pri- 
vate location  choices  by  indtisfrial  firms  are  dis- 
torted by  the  failure  of  private  cos-ts  to  reflect  the 
social  costs  of  using  labor,  (Sec^Borts  and  Stein,  (2, 
CA.  9).  They  argue  that  the  social  cost  of  using  un- 
deremployed rural  labor  is  zero,  or  at  most  a  wage 
at  which  all  rural  labor  would  l)c  reemployed.  The 
explanation  for  the  barrier  between  private  and 
social  wage  costs  is  the  presence  of  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  legislation.  In  the  absence  of  such  legis- 
lation the  wage  would  presumably  fall  to  a  level 
which  equated  voluntary  demand  and  supply  of 
rural  labor.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  such  a 
wage  might  l)e  close  to  the  poverty  level.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  an  economic  loss  from  rural  imcniploy- 


ment.  Wage  stibsidies  have  been  suggested  as  a 
method  to  be  used  by  State  and  local  goveriuuents 
to  offset  the  allocation  effects  of  minimum  wage 
legislation.  The  wage  subsidy  is  a  payment  to  the 
private  emi)loyer  which  is  variable  with  the  imm- 
bcr  of  individtials  hired.  It  effectively  lowers  the 
private  cost  of  hiring  labor,  and  can  be  used  to 
incrcasse  the  imnd)er  of  people  employed  in  a  given 
locality.  Financing  of  the  wage  subsidy  ean  be 
arcomplished  either  through  State  or  Federal  reve- 
nues. As  explained  in  a  recent  article,  the  financing 
costs  are  a  transfer  and  not  a  reduction  of  gross 
national  produet  (/)  The  actual  economic  cost  of 
the  wage  subsidy  is  the  sacrificed  productivity  of 
capital  goods  when  they  are  used  in  rural  locations 
and  not  elsewhere. 

A  well-designed  wage  .subsidy  program  which  is 
limited  to  the  reemployment  of  mral  lal)or  could 
be  very  useful  to  communities  in  attempting  to 
attract  new  industry.  It  also  has  a  very  high  pay- 
off in  terms  of  ONP  created,  because  the  marginal 
product  of  previously  unemployed  labor  is  a  net 
contribution  to  GNP.  The  chief  administrative 
drawback  of  the  wage  subsidy  is  its  possible  abuse 
as  a  competitive  device  by  a  large  number  of 
geographic  areas.  Under  tliese  circumstances  it 
might  have  no  lasting  effect  on  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  industry,  and  might  not  result  in  the 
reemployment  of  idle  rural  labor.  The  program  must 
therefore  be  designed  and  administered  by  a  gov- 
ermnental  unit  which  understands  its  functions, 
costs,  and  returns,  and  could  use  the  policy  with 
effectiveness.  Even  if  a  wage  subsidy  were  sticeess- 
fully  used,  however,  it  might  not  eliminate  all  rtiral 
unemployment  and  certainly  would  not  elhninate 
all  rural  poverty.  The  low  <|uality  of  rural  labor 
could  be  a  stumbling  block  to  employment  at  al- 
most any  wage. 

Industrial  and  Residential  Location  in  Growth 
Centers 

The  concept  of  the  growth  center  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  economic  literature  (18)  and  was  re- 
cently defined  in  Federal  legislation  establishing  the 
U.S.  Economic  Development  Administration.  The 
administrative  purpose  of  de'fihing'a^  growth  center 
is  to  permit  Federal  ftmds  and  programs.to  develoi) 
areas  which  are  broader  than,  although  related  to, 
inunediately  distressed  localities.  Growth  centers 
may  be  established  in  any  part  of  the  eotmtry  so 
long  as  "its  economic  growth  may  rca<«onal)ly  be 
expected  to  contribute  significantly  to  alleviation 
of  distress  in  redevelopment  areas  (2.3).  As  applied 
to  rural  areas,  a  growth  center  would  l>e  a  point  at 
which  population  is  brought  together  from  a  num- 
ber of  diverse  places  to  provide  a  minimum  viable 
urban  size. 

There  is  some  disagreement  in  the  literature, 
however,  over  the  method  of  developing  growth 
centers.  In  the  report  prepared  at  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity (9),  it  is  suggof^tcd  that  development  of 
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rural  arcaj?  proceed  by  identifying  a  large  number 
of  growth  centers,  each  approximately  a  1-hour 
drive  from  a  »:urrounding  rural  popuhition.  Under 
ilxh  conception  the  growth  center  wouhl  be  pri- 
marily a  commuting  focui^,  and  only  secondly  a 
migration  focus.  My  own  feeling  is  that  the  growth 
center  thus?  produced  may  I)e  too  small  to  provide 
a  viable  nucleus  for  further  growth.  In  the  discus- 
sion that  follows.  I  shall  treat  the  growth  center  as 
a  migration  focus.  Under  the  act  the  maximum  size 
of  the  growth  center  is  250,000  poj)ulation.  and  this 
is  the  ultimate  size  I  have  in  mind. 

The  growth  center  as  a  focus  of  development  may 
hav(»  many  economic  advantages  over  the  rural 
location  of  industr>'  and  its  consequent  dispersion. 

(1)  By  centralizing  the  residences  of  workers, 
there  is  a  reduction  of  commuting  time  between 
home  and  work  phice. 

(2)  To  the  extent  that  tiie  growtli  center  may  I)e 
or  become  a  rail  and  airport  center,  there  is  an 
economy  in  transport  cost  and  transport  time. 

13)  Economic  growtli  would  not  l)e  restricted  to 
mining  and  manufacturing.  A  large  nuiriber  of 
urban  services  wouhl  have  to  be  expanded  sinml- 
taneously.  One  wouhl  expect  two  or  three  jobs 
created  for  every  job  created  in  mining  or  manu- 
facturing. In  ad(htion,  the  growth  center  could  pro- 
vide urban  services  to  a  surrounding  farm  popu- 
lation and  consequently  expand  employment  on  the 
basis  of  its  Hnkage  with  agriculture.  There  is  no 
({uestion,  however,  that  this  source  of  urban  growth 
in  rural  areas  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time 
arid  may  not  provide  much  growth  potential. 

(4)  The  larger  pool  of  workers  and  skills  avail- 
able in  a  growth  center  would  ihake  iwssible  some 
of  the  specialization  of  function  which  takes  place 
in  larger  urban  areas. 

(5l  The  growth  centers  wouhl  provide  a  usKjful 
staging  area  for  many  migrants  who  will  ultimately 
move  to  larger  cities.  To  be  attractive  to  the 
migrant,  however,  the  growth  center  will  have  to 
offer  better  pubhe  service  and  housing  than  are 
available  in  larger,  better  established  urban  areas. 

How  large  shouhl  a  growth  center  be,  and  how- 
many  grow^th  centers  wouhlJjc  needed  to  transfer 
the  rural  unemployed?  Probably  the  best  strategy 
to  follow  in  denoting  growth  centers  is  to  choose 
existing  small  nietropohtan  areas  as  can(hdates  for 
expansion,  allowing  them  to  reach  250,000  popu-_ 
lation.  Tliese  shouhl  Ih»  located  near  rural  poverty 
areas  so  that  there  will  ))e  personal  and  family 
connections  between  urban  dwellers  and  the  rural 
poor.  The  social  capital  in  these  areas  will  have  to 
be  expanded  as  workers  are  induced  to  settle  in  the 
growtli  centers.  Nevertheless,  this  is  still  an  im- 
provement over  the  situation  in  rural  areas  where 
social  capital  is  at  a  minimum.  Establishment  of  a 
growth  center  requires  the  gradual  and  sinniltane* 
ous  transplantation  of  population  and  industry  to 
specific  urban  areas.  The  imhicements  to  families 


and  individuals  would  take  the  form  of  relocation 
allowances,  travel  payments,  and  subsistence  pay- 
ments, between  the  period  that  workers  began 
training  and  the  period  when  they  found  employ- 
ment. The  training  program  doi»s  not  receive  ex- 
plicit attention  because  it  is  an  operative  factor  in 
any  attempt  to  alleviate  rural  poverty.  It  therefore 
does  not  influence  the  evaluation  of  relative  costs 
of  alternative  programs.  All  program^  must  include 
training. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  additional  induce- 
ments nnist  be  made  to  private  business  firms  to 
locate  in  the  growth  centers.  This  would  depend  on 
the  wage  rates  needed  to  clear  the  labor  market 
and  on  the"  speed  of  adjustment  needed  to  employ 
the  flow  of  new  workers.  From  the  evidence  pre- 
viously examined  on  migration  and  economic 
growth,  it  is  clear  that  firms  will  react  promptly 
to  the  api>earance.of  a  trained  labor  force  and  will 
locate  in  areas  where  such  hhor  is  available  in  ade- 
quate ({uantity.  Neverthek^s,  it  may  Ik?  felt  desirr 
able  to  speed  up  the  attraction  of  firms  into  the 
growth  center,  to  avoid  a  large  fiscal  burden  of  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  while  waiting 
for  the  adjustment  to  take  place.  In  addition,  some 
subsirly  may  still  be  needed  to  overcome  the  dis- 
couraging effects  of  mininnmi  wage  legislation.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  that  minimum  wages  would  be 
as  important  a  deterrent  to  industrial  location  in 
the  growth  centers  as  to  location  in  rural  areas. 
The  reason  is  that  the  greater  economic  benefit  of 
location  in  the  growth  center  will  make  ^riv<  will- 
ing to  bear  a  higher  wage. 

Subsidizctl  Migration  to  Presently  Estalilishec?. 
Metropolitan  Areas 

The  third  alternative  poHcy  is  really  an  acceler- 
ation and  continuation  of  the  historical  patterns 
already  observed.  Under  this  alternative,  which  in 
fact  is  followed  voluntarily  by  many  members  of 
the  rural  |)oor,  government  policy  would  induce  the 
rural  poor  to  migrate  to  metropolitan  areas.  Again 
the  inducements  would  takr  the  form  of  travel,  re- 
location, and  income  payments.  Presumably,  the 
nugnuits  woidd  receive  training  at  their  desti- 
nations. 

A  number  of  observers  of  the  rural  migration 
pattern  have  objected  to  the  continuation  of  this 
iiistorical  pattern  for  erroneous  reasons.  These 
reasons  have  been  di.scussed  by  Borts  (1);  and  the 
oi)jcctions  are  discussed  v(»ry  briefly  here.  It  has 
i)een  argued,  for  example,  that  migration  to  urban 
areas  is  economically  wasteful  Iweausc  (n)  it  leads 
to  unemployment,  ih)  it  increases  urban  congestion, 
(eMt  bids  up  the  prices  oi  ptd)lie  service  in  urban 
areas,  and  fd)  it  imposes  tax  burdens  on  the  pres- 
ent residents  of  urban  areas.  In  an  analysis  of  these 
issues,  the  following  considerations  arc  relevant: 

(a)  The  rural  poor  certainly  are  not  in  desirable 
employments  pn^sently,  if  (  u»y  arc  employed  at  all. 
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While  there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  find  em- 
ployment in  their  destination  areas,  thert  is  a 
greater  opportunity  to  do  so.  In  addition,  if  national 
unemployment  levels  are  satisfactorily  low.  the 
rurai  inigvant  has  a  better  chance  to'  find  work 
where  it  is  to  be  had.  His  chances,  of  course,  im- 
iprdve  with  his  acquisition  of  skill,  with  greater 
wage  flexibility  in  the  labor  market,  and  with 
greater  growth  of  employment  opportunities.  Thus 
ithc  migrant  is  perfectly  rational  to  move  to  the 
geographic  area  growing  most  rapidly. 

(b)  Congestion  is  not  necessarily  wasteful.  Con- 
gestion represents  the  intensive  utilization  of  cer- 
tain economic  resources.  Congestion  is  wasteful  de- 
J)ending  upon  whctbcr  the  owners  or  users  of  such 

{esources  face  the  social  costs  of  their  actions. 
Vhen  drivers  line  up  at  a  tunnel  and  wait  45  min- 
jiites  to  ,^nss  through  the  tunnel,  they  are  imposing 
on  the  system  delays  which  they  themselves  do  not 
bear  totally.  In  situations  such  as  this,  congestion 
IS  wasteful  because  tlie  road  space  is  inefficientiy 
ajlocated.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  correct  toll  were 
io  be  charged  for  the  use  of  the  .tunnel,  congestion 
would  not  disappear  entirely.  There  is  always  an 
Optimal  amount  of  congestion  which  reflects  the 
tradeoff  between  the  value  of  the  delay  in  the  use 
of  a  facility  and  the  social  cost  of  constructing 
extra  ^amounts  of  that  facility.  For  this  reason, 
congestion  as  an  economic  variable  has  an  optimum 
leveHn  each  situation,  and  there  is  no  implication 
that  moving  people  to  congested  areas  is  neces- 
sarily wasteful.  Nor  is  there  any  implication  that 
larger  cities  arcmore  congested  than  smaller.  Con- 
gestion can  only  be  measured  in  terms  of  some  rate 
of  utilization,  as  a  percentage  of  social  capital,  and 
it  is^  conceivable  that  the  congestion  in  smaller 
areas  might  be  as  great  as  in  larger.. 

(c)  Similar  arguments  can  apply  to  the  price  of 
public  services  in  urban  areas.  If  the  price  of  pul)lic 
services  (e.g.,  the  wages  of  school  teachers)  are  bid 
up  by  the  movement  of  population  into  congested 
areas  this  simply  reflects  the  local  immobility  of 
resources.  It  is  not  a  social  cost.  Bidding  up  the 
price  of  a  scarce  resource  is  the  way  in  which  the 
market  rations  it  among  different  users.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  more  school  teachers  from  mov- 
ing to  a  congested  area  in  response  to  the  higher 
price,  and  they  are  likely  to  do  so. 

(d)  Finally,  the  issue  cf  tax  burden  has  been  in- 
correctly described  in  the  previous  statement.  It  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  in  the  long  run  the  present  resi- 
dent of  an  area  subsidizes  the  migrant.  The  migrant 
settles  down  and  becomes  a  taxpayer.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  present  facilities  are  provided  to  him 
without  a  tax  contribution,  in  the  long  run  he  and 
his  children  make  a  substantial  tax  contribution  to 
the  education  and  provision  of  public  service  for 
new  migrants.  For  all  these  reasons,  therefore.  I 
think  it  is  erroneous  to  argue  on  economic  grounds 
that  it  is  wasteful  for  individuals  to  migrate  from 
rural  areas  to  large  cities.  The  economic  evidence 


is  clearly  in  the  other  direction.  The  evidence  on 
wages  and  land  rents  indicates  that  resources  are 
utilized  more  intensively  and  provide  higher  in- 
comes in  larger  cities.  There  are  strong  economic 
grounds  for  continuing  the  inigratory  patterns 
which  have  been  established. 

Choice  Among  Policies 

If  one  were  to  choose  among  the  three  policy 
alternatives,  therefo.c,  it  is  best  to  exclude  the  first, 
and  tiy  to  make  a  rational  distinction  between  the 
second  and  the  third.  The  second  policy  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  it  is  purely  hypothetical,  and  it 
cannot  be  demonstrated  firmly  that  economic  re- 
sources arc  more  useful  in  growth  centers  than  in 
large  existing  urban  areas.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
three  grounds  for  arguing  that  growth  centers  are 
desirable  relative  to  the  third  alternative:  First, 
the  growth  center  will  be  near  or  in  the  center  of  a 
large  rural  population.  The  willingness  to  migrate, 
as  noted,  declines  with  the  distance  to  the  desti- 
nation area.  Rural  inhabitants  will  have  less  objec- 
tion to  moving  to  a  growth  center.  If  they  own  small 
plots  of  land  they  inay  even  choose  to  retain  posses- 
sion and  farm  them  on  a  casual  basis.  Thus  the  cost 
of  inducing  migration  will  be  less  when  the  move% 
mcnt  is  to  a  growth  center.  There  is  no  doubt-  that 
once  a  movement  has  been  made,  the  more  adven- 
turous eventually  will  leave  the  growth  centers^  for 
larger  urban  areas.  This  does  not  detract  from,  but 
rather  increases,  the  usefulness  of  the  growth  center. 

A  second  argument  for  the  growth  center  is  re- 
lated to  the  cultural  changes  needed  to  lit  indi- 
viduals for  an  urban,  mechanized  society.  A  growth 
center  will  be  inhabited  by  a  culturally  homo- 
geneous ,n:roup,  former  rural  rcsid(**t^  with  stable 
and  uniform  values.  Whatever  soc?  1  maladjust- 
ments are  produced  by  large-scale  migration  from, 
rural  to  urban  life  would  seem  to  be  minimized 
through  the  use  of  the  growth  center  as  a  staging 
area  for  cultural  change  '^hese  remarks  have  even 
greater  impact  when  on-,  insiders  the  racial  con- 
flicts which  have  been  generated  by  the  migration 
of  rural  whites  and  Negroes  into  urban  areas. 
Whatever  social  and  personal  disorganization  ac- 
comprt  ies  family  migration  is  magnified  by  the 
racial  conflicts  among  migrants  and  between 
migrants  and  older  residents.  In  a  growth  center 
there  would  have  to  be  social  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  a  new  area  was  being  built,  with  certain  un- 
known percentages  of  the  migrants  representing 
different  races.  In  addition,  the  growth  center  would 
have  to  provide  a  quality  of  public  service  and  law 
enforcement  superior  to  that  found  both  in  south- 
ern and  northern  conmmnities.  Otherwise,  it  will 
not  divert  the  present  migratory  flow.  The  growth 
centers  would  in  fact  contain  a  racial  mixture  of 
rural  migrants  which  reflected  voluntary  choices  to 
respond  to  the  incentives  provided  by  government. 
No  one  can  guarantee  that  growth  centers  will  have 
better  race  relations  than  northern  cities.  .irly. 
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they  will  have  to  offer  superior  public  services  and 
environment  in  order  to  attract  the  migrant  who 
would  othenvise  go  north. 

It  may  be  objected  that  social  disorganization 
will  be  greater  in  a  growth  center  because  of  the 
absence  of  any  permanent  group  of  residents  with 
well-established  social  values.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  social  structure  of  growth  centers  might 
come  to  resemble  the  newer  cities  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Certainly  if  one  could  make  such  a  case 
stick,  it  would  be  a  crushing  indictment  of  this 
^orm  of  social  and  economic  organization.  I  per- 
sonally doubt  that  the  case  is  valid.  Most  of  the 
rural  poor  who  would  form  the  migrant  group  to 
growth  centers  would  share  the  cultural  and  re- 
ligious life  of  the  original  residents.  They  are  less 
likely  to  be  disturbed  in  geographic  areas  close  to 
their  rural  origins,  where  they  move  in  a  large 
enough  group  to  retain  cultural  homogeneity. 

A  third  argument  for  the  growth  center  is  un- 
palatable to  most  observers,  but  one  that  must  be 
recognized.  The  continued  migration  of  large  num- 
bers of  rural  poor  to  northern  and  western  cities  has 
imposed  a  change  in  the  quality  of  city  .life.  Many 
older  residents  of  these  cities  have  fled  to  the 
suburbs  in  part  to  avoid  living  next  to  people  whom 
they  dislike.  Many  older  residents  of  cities  would 
gladly  subsidize  the  migration  of  the  rural  poor 
elsewhere,  and  would  gla^dly  pay  to  have  cities 
established  elsewhere  where  the  rural  poor  could 
learn  the  ways  of  urban  life.  The  growth  center 
would  provide  a  vehicle  for-  the  expression  of  these 
views.  If  the  economic  future  of  the  rural  poor  can 
be  bettered  by  establishment  of  growth  centers,  and 
if  this  makes  the  older  residents  of  the  established 
cities  happier,  then  it  is  clearly  a  policy  worth  ex- 
ploring and  a  concept  that  could  be  developed.  It 
must  be  emphasized  that  if  the  growth  center  is  to 
become  a  reality,  then  it  must  promise  a  better  life 
t<»  the  rural  poor  than  the  future  which  faces  them 
in  the  northern  and  western  city.  Otherwise,  the 
growth  centers  will  he  bypassed  in  the  flow  of 
migration. 
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Chapter  10 


Appendix:  Rural  Poverty  in  Puerto  Rico 

Georcje  L.  Wilber,  associate  director,  and  W.  B.  Back,  economist, 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty 


Poverty  in  Puerto  Rico  is  more  widespread  and 
more  severe  than  in  the  United  States.  Puerto  Rico 
is  still  largely  an  agricultural  society  threatened 
with  a  population  explosion.  Many  of  the  rural  poor 
in  Puerto  Rico  exist  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  in  the  poorest  nations  of  the  world.  Despite 
considerable  economic  growth  during  the  past  couple 
of  decades,  many  in  Puerto  Rico  are  still  deep  in 
poverty.  And  despite  marked  success  in  controlling 
population  growth,  Puerto  Rico  still  suffers  from.thc 
pressures  of  growing  numbers  of  people  on  limited 
resources.  Were  it  not  for  the  "safety  valve"  of 
migration  to  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico  would, 
indeed,  faco  almost  insurmountable  problems.  Yet, 
mth  all  obstacles,  Puerto  Rico  has  accomplished 
remarkable  progress  toward  overcoming  its  poverty 
problems. 

The  magnitude  of  rural  poverty  in  Puerto  Rico  is 
extrcnae — certainly  by  any  standards  employed  in 
the  United  States.  Rural  Puerto  Rican  median 
family  income  in  1959  was  only  $839,  less  than  half 
the  income  level  for  urban  Puerto  Rico  and  only 
about  15  percent  of  the  average  for  the  United 
States  (9)}  The  disadvantaged  position  of  rural 
families  is  reflected  further  by  the  fact  that  only  20 
percent  of  urban  families  in  Piierto  Rico  reported  in- 
comes of  less  than  $700  in  1959,  compared  to  44 
percent  of  the  rural  families.  For  the  17,000  rural 
families  whose  head  worked  less  than  14  weeks  in 


Note:  This  paper  was  written  to  point  out  some  features 
of  rural  poverty  in  Puerto  Rico  and  to  express  the  relevance 
of  the  major  recommendations  of  the  Commission  to  Puerto 
Rican  problems. 

*  Italic  numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  references  listed 
at  the  end  of  this  paper. 


1959—10  percent  of  those  who  worked— median 
family  income  was  only  $401.  For  the  more  than  a 
fourth  of  all  rural  family  heads  who  did  not  work  m 
1959,  total  family  income  averaged  a  mere  $422. 

Rural  poverty  on  the  Island  is  far  more  extensive 
than  rural  poverty  in  the  Appalachian  States,  when 
the  same  jncome  categories  are  compared  (table  1). 
The  Appalachian  States  having  the  most  severe 
rural  poverty— Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  West 
Virginia— had  between  half  and  two-thirds  of  the 
rural  families  with  incomes  hclow  $3,000  in  1959; 
in  that  year,  over  90  percent  of  ruraf  Puerto  Rican 
families  had  incomes  below  $3,000. 

.However,  if  a  poverty  threshold  of  $2,000  per 
ffcinily  is  used  for  Puerto  Rico,  nearly  90  percent  of 
Puerto  Rico's  rural  families  were  in  poverty  in  1953, 
and  over  half  (56.6  percent)  were  in  poverty  in 
1963  (6). 2  In  these  terms,  the  reduction  in  rural  pov- 
erty is  remarkable.  But  by  1963  the  proportion  of 
rural  Puerto  Rican  families  with  less  than  $2,000 
income  was  approximately  the  same  as  the  propor- 
tion in  the  three  Appalachian  States  with  less  than 
$3,000  in  1959. 

Economic  Development 

The  economic  environment  of  Puerto  Rico  in  1940 
was  far  from  promising  (i,  2).  Poverty  was  almost 
total.  Unemployment,  underemployment,  extremely 


'The  $2,000  threshold  is  more  meaningful  as  a  policy 
goal  for  Puerto  Rico  than  $3,000.  At  the  $3,000  threshold, 
about  80  percent  of  their  niral  people  were  m  poverty  in 
1963.-as  compared  with  about  26  percent  in  the  United 
States. 


Table  1.— Percent  of  rural  families  with  income  below  $2,000  anil  SfOOO  in  selected  years  in  Pv^rto  Rico, 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia 


Puerto  Rico 


Income 


1953 


1959 


1963 


West 

Keiituck  /     Tennessee  Virginia 
1959  1059  1959 


Below  $2,000. 
Below  $3,000. 


88.1 
95.0> 


81.8 
91.1 


56.6 
79.4> 


42.6 
58.6 


49.7 
64.3 


37.0 
52.5 


*The  Puerto  Rican  Planning  Board  used  the  interval  of 
$2000-$4.999  in  their  presentation  of  income  distribution 
data  for  Puerto  Rico  for  1963  and  1963;  the  percent  of  rural 


Puerto  Rican  families  below  $3,000  in  these  years  was  03ti- 
mated  bv  Uf^e  of  the  proportion  of  the  families  with  incomes 
of  $2,00d-$4,999  within  the  $2,00a-$2.999  interval  in  1959. 
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low  levels  of  living,  and  congested  living  conditions 
were  evident  everywhere.  Per  capita  income  was 
only  about  $123.  An  average  of  546  persons  per 
square  mile  of  the  small  Island  was  higher  than 
such  crowded  places  in  India  with  374  and  Italy 
with  443  persons  per  square  mile.  High  birth  rates 
and  low  death  rates  threatened  a  devastating  popu- 
lation explosion.  The  economy  simply  could  not 
absorb  the  increasing  numbers  of  people.  Almost  one 
out  of  five  men  could  not  find  jobs.  The  relatively 
icigh  congestion  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  five  persons  on  the  aver£:;e  lived  in  a  dwelling 
unit.  Life  expectancy  at  birth  was  only  46  years, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  high  infant  mortality.  Labor 
productivity  was  low,  and  personal  incomes  in  1940 
averaged  only  al)out  a  fifth  of  the  U.S.  average 
incomes. 

In  1940  three  industries— sugar  and  its  byprod- 
ucts, needlework,  and  tobacco — constituted  an  un- 
stable and  unpromising  base  for  economic  growth. 
Employment  in  sugar  and'  tobacco  industries  was 
highly  seasonal  and  dependent  on  the  weather.  De- 
pendent on  low  wage  rates,  the  needlework  industry 
provided  little  prospect  for  economic  growth. 

During  the  World  War  II  years,  however,  eco- 
nomic growth  and  prosperity  began  to  permeate  the 
tiny  Island.  Remittance  of  Federal  excise  taxes  on 
rum  sales  yielded  an  estimated  $160  million  to 
Puerto  Rico.  Rum  sales  soared  during  the  war  years 
and  sugar  and  tobacco  exjiorts  to  the  mainland  in- 
creased. For  the  decade  of  the  1940*s  exports 
doubled  and  imports  tripled,  employment  and 
incomes  increased  along  with  increased  production. 

The  $160  million  rum  bonanza  of  the  war  years 
was  invested  in  nine  public  corporations  engaged  in 
electric  po\Ver,  irrigation,  water  supply,  sewage 
disposal,  public  housing,  the  San  Juan  bus  system, 
ports  and  airports,  and  a  limited  telephone  and 
telegraph  system.  By  1959  assets  of  these  corpora- 
tions had  reached  over  $860  million. 

Planning  in  the  early  days  of  the  1940's  stressed 
the  development  of  agriculture  since  the  Island  was 
so  dependent  on  this  sector.  But  by  the  end  o^  the 
1940^s,  it  became  clear  that  other  sectors  must  be 
developed  if  employment  opportunities  were  to  be 
available  to  the  growing  labor  force. 

The  net  result  of  all  the  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  Puerto  Rico  during  the  past  couple  of 
decades  is  both  promising  and  discouraging.  Average 
family  incomes  nearly  doubled  from  1953  to  1963 
(6),  Income  of  urban  families  increased  from  $2,218 
to  $4,325,  and  income  of  rural  families  from  $1,226 
to  $2,278,  Rural  family  income  levels  therefore  lag 
behind  those  in  urban  areas  by  about  a  decade,  or, 
put  differently,  average  only  about  half  as  much  as 
in  urban  areas.  In  1963,  per  capita  income  in  rural 
areas  was  only  $400, 

The  extremely  low  income  level  in  rural  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  magnitude  of  the  income  gap  between 
rural  and  urban  families  indicate  that  the  rural 
populace  is  not  sharing  fully  in  the  Island^s  prog- 
ress. Rural  poverty  in  Puerto  Rico  is  related  to 
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many  of  the  same  kinds  of  things  as  in  the  United 
States— low  levels  of  education,  lack  of  work  skills, 
low  wages  in  agriculture,  insufficient  growth  of  job 
opportunities  in  rural  areas,  and  many  other 
factors. 

Substantial  advances  in  the  agricultural  sector 
are  not  likely  to  occur— at  least  of  the  kind  and 
degree  to  contribute  much  toward  solving  rural  pov- 
erty in  Puerto  Rico.  About  half  of  the  population  is 
still  classed  as  rural.  The  state  of  technology  in 
farming  has  advanced  little  because  of  limited 
acreage  on  the  Island  adaptable  to  mechanization 
and  the  limited  potential  for  mechanizing  produc- 
tion in  such  crops  as  tobacco,  coffee,  and  bananas. 
Productivity  of  agricultural  workers  therefore  re- 
mains low,  and  wages  for  farmworkers  reflect  this 
low  productivity.  The  seasonal  nature  of  fannwork 
further  aggravates  low  wage  rates  as  many  farm- 
workers are  unemployed  for  relatively  long  periods. 


Puerto  Rico^s  Population 

Poverty  problems  in  Puerto  Rico  are  aggravated 
by  a  rapid  growth  of  population  on  a  small,  limited 
area  of  land.  The  rate  of  population  increase  de- 
clined during  the  1940's  and  1956's,  partly  because 
of  net  migration  losses  and  partly  because  of  a  de- 
clining birth  rate,  but  the  pressure  of  people  on 
resources  is  still  considerable.  The  population  of 
Puerto  Rico  increased  by  more  than  340,000,  or  18 
percent,  during  the  1940's;  and  by  another  139,000, 
or  6  percent,  during  the  1950's.  The  declining  growth 
rate  for  this  20-year  period  has  reversed  itself  since 
1960,  From  1960  to  1964,  Puerto  Rico's  population 
increased  to  nearly  2,600,000,  an  increase  of  235,000 
or  10  percent,  since  1960  (8),  As  a  consequence,  the 
number  of  persons  per  square  mile  has  increased 
from  687  in  1960  to  about  750, 

The  mounting  pressure  of  population  is  relieved 
some  by  migration.  Between  1948  and  1965  more 
than  a  half  million  reduction  occurred  in  Puerto 
Rico's  potential  jwpulation  growth  as  a  result  of  net 
migration.  Had  there  been  no  migration  during  this 
period,  the  population  would  have  climbed  to  the  3 
million  mark.  There  is  considerable  movement  to 
and  from  Puerto  Rico;  as  evidenced  in  1965,  for 
example,  when  an  estimated  66,000  persons  left 
the  Island,  but  the  net  migration  loss  was  only 
about  11,000,  As  of  1960,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
all  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United  States  had  been 
born  in  Puerto  Rico.  This  amounts  to  about  one  out 
of  five  among  all  Puerto  Ricans  (those  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States  combined)  who  were 
Puerto  Rioan^om  but  living  in  the  United  States 
(7). 

More  Puerto  Ricans  reside  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  New  York  than  in  the  city  of  San  Juan, 
Altogether,  about  1,5  million  Puerto  Ricans  reside 
on  the  mainland,  or  nearly  60  percent  as  many  as 
reside  on  the  Island,  Also,  many  Puerto  Ricans  come 


to  the  mainland  for  seasonal  farnuvork  without 
changing  their  rcsidence  on  the  Island. 

A  reeent  study  of  |)overty-stricken  Puerto  Ricans 
in  urban  areas  of  San  Juan  and  New  York  by  Lewis 
reveals  that  (1)  83  percent  of  the  adults  in  the 
San  Juan  sample  were  migrants  from  rural  areas 
of  Puerto  Rico;  (2>  82  percent  of  the  families  in  the 
Now  York  sample  were  migrants  from  a  Puerto 
Riean  slum  area — mostly  from  San  Juan — and  the 
remaining  18  percent  came  directly  from  rural 
Puerto  Rico  (12  percent)  or  from  urban  iionslum 
zones  of  Puerto  Rico  (6  percent);  and  (3)  two- 
thirds  of  the  family  heads  in  the  New  York  sample 
were  migrants  from  Puerto  Rican  slums  who  also 
Were  former  rural  Puerto  Rieaiis  (5). 

Offsetting  the  high  hirth  rates  in  rural  Puerto 
Rico  and  redistributing  people  to  urban  centers  is 
the  continual  movement  not  only  to  the  mainland 
but  to  the  cities  on  the  Island.  From  1940  to  1967 
the  rural  population  dropped  from  about  two-thirds 
to  half  of  the  total  Island  population.  The  number 
of  rural  residents,  however,  remained  stable  at  about 
1.3  million,  as  the  urban  population  more  than 
doubled. 

Rural-urban  migration  in  Puerto  Rieo  follows 
much  the  saiue  pattern  as  in  other  countries  under- 
going modernization.  Young  men  leave  rural  areas 
in  search  of  employment,  either  in  the  urban  centers, 
'particularly  San  Juan,  or  on  the  mainland,  espe- 
cially New  York  City.  Women  are  more  inclined  to 
seek  jobs  in  newly  established  manufacturing  plants 
or  as  doiuesties  in  urban  centers. 

Declining  birth  rates  also  have  helped  ease  the 
problems  accompanying  Puerto  Rico's  population 
growth.  The  numbers  of  births  per  thousand  popula- 
tion—the crude  birth  rate — fell  from  42  in  1945  to 
30  in  1965.  Death  rates  fell  even  faster  during  this 
period,  from  almit  14  per  thousand  population  in 
1945  to  less  than  7  by  1965.  The  rate  of  natural  in- 
crease in  Puerto  Rico's  population  therefore  dropped 
froni  28  to  about  24  per  thousand^  a  growth  rate  that 
can  still  rather  (piiekly  outstrip  the  Island's  ability 
to  provide  employment,  housing,  and  a!l  the  things 
additional  people  would  need. 

Women  in  rural  areas  of  Puerto  Rieo,  like  rural 
women  most  everywhere,  bear  more  children  than 
those  in  urban  areas.  In  1960  there  were  5,437 
children  ever  born  per  thousand  ever  married  riral 
women  15  years  of  age  and  over,  compared  to  only 
3,800  for  women  in  urban  areas.  Given  the  lower 
incomes  and  lack  of  opportunities  for  education,  em- 
ployment, and  housing,  the  higher  numbers  of  births 
and  children  constitute  a  severe  economic  handicap 
to  rural  families. 

The  migration  of  young  adults  from  rural  areas  of 
Puerto  Rieo  has  changed  the  age  structure  of  the 
remaining  rural  population  much  as  has  happened  in 
rural  areas  of  the  mainland.  A  preponderance  of 
children  and  older  people  arc  left  behind.  Half  of 
the  rural  population  in  1965  was  under  15  or  65 
years  of  age  and  older.  During  the  1950's  there  was 
a  reduction  of  about  50.000  persons  between  20  and 


39  years  of  age  in  rural  areas.  Hence,  there  is  a  rela- 
tively large  nund)er  of  people  in  the  dependent  ages. 

Education 

Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  male  employees  in  agri- 
culture in  1965  had  never  gone  to  school,  and  about 
half  of  these  employees  had  completed  less  than  4 
years  of  schooling.  On  the  other  hand,  less  than  4 
percent  of  the  employees^  in  the  manufacturing  and 
service  sectors  of  Puerto  Rieo  had  no  schooling,  and 
less  than  15  percent  of  these  employees  had  com- 
pleted less  than  4  years.  Only  1  percent  of  thase 
working  in  agriculture  had  schooling  beyond  the 
12th  grade,  as  compared  with  18  percent  in  the  serx'^- 
icc  industries.  However,  Puerto  Rieo  is  making  much 
progress  in  education.  In  1900,  oidy  1  percent  of  the 
population  went  to  school,  and  in  1940  only  50  per- 
cent attended.  Only  recently  lias  universal  education 
in  the  first  grade  l>cen  achieved.  About  85  percent 
of  Puerto  Rico's  youth  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18 
now  are  attending  school. 

Progress  in  educating  rural  youth  is  increasing, 
hut  their  educational  opportunities  still  lag  behind 
those  of  urban  youth.  A  median  of  3.6  years  of 
schooling  was  completed  by  rural  persons  25  years 
of  age  or  over  in  1960.  In  urbanized  areas,  this 
median  was  7.2  years,  and  4.2  for  Puerto  Rieo  (9). 
About  45  percent  of  those  attending  school  in  rural 
areas  are  on  half-day  basis  because  of  the  limited 
school  facilities.  The  double  enrollment  (half  the 
students  attending  school  in  the  mornings  and  half 
attending  the  same  school  in  the  afternoons)  is 
down  to  the  45  i^ercent  level  from  about  90  percent 
of  those  enrolled  in  1956.  On  the  other  hand,  about 
12  percent  of  the  urban  school  children  are  in- 
volved in  half-day  sessions. 

An  estimated  40  percent  of  the  rural  children  still 
drop  out  of  school  before  completing  the  sixth 
grade.  Many  of  these  surely  will  experience  a  life 
of  poverty,  because  a  high  school  education  or  more 
will  he  requireci  for  effective  participation  in  the 
labor  market  in  the  future,  either  in  Puerto  Rico 
or  the  United  States.  The  dropout  rates  arc  decreas- 
ing rapidly  with  the  rapid  progress  being  made  in 
providing  needed  facilities,  educational  materials, 
and  teachers  for  educating  the  rural  youth. 

Public  Welfare 

As  of  June  1966,  about  14  percent  of  the  fauiiHes 
in  Puerto  Rico  received  benefits  from  public  assist- 
ance programs,  and  two-thirds  of  these  were  rural 
families.  In  addition,  about  2  percent  of  the  fainihes 
received  child  welfare  services.  Welfare  payments  to 
families  in  Puerto  Rico  rarely  exceed  J35  to  $40 
per  month  (5).  Of  the  174,497  rural  recipients  of 
public  assistance  and  welfare  services,  36,993  (21.2 
percent!  were  adults  either  aged  (21,463),  blind 
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(1,047)  or  pcrniancntly  and  totally  disabled 
f  14,309).  About  40  ixjrccnt  of  the  recipients  had  not 
completed  any  schooling  and  only  about  13  percent 
had  advanced  beyond  elementary  school.  Nearly  28 
percent  of  the  adults  on  public  welfare  were  in  the 
labor  force,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  were 
actually  employed. 

Rural  Labor  Force  and  Employment 

Part  of  Puerto  Rico's  poverty  problem  is  attrib- 
utal)le  to  relatively  low  labor  force  participation 
accompanied  by  high  uneniployment  rates.  About 
320.000  individuals  14  years  of  age  and  over  were 
in  the  rural  labor  foive  of  Puerto  Rico  in  1966,  and 
about  50,000  of  these  were  unemployed.  Another 
half  million  rural  Puerto  Ricans  14  years  of  age  and 
over  were  not  in  the  labor  force.  These  were  women 
staying  at  home  to  take  care  of  their  families,  young 
people  in  schools,  people  incapacitated,  and  those 
not  working  and  not  actively  seeking  employment. 
The  last  groit])  is  composed  piimarily  of  rural  teen- 
agers who  had  dropped  out  of  school.  Rural  women 
in  Puerto  Rieo  do  not  participate  in  the  work  force 
and  add  to  family  incomes  at  the  rates  that  urban 
women  do,  partly  because  of  limited  job  opportuni- 
ties in  rural  areas,  but,  more  importantly,  because 
of  both  lack  of  skills  for  labor  force  participation 
and  traditional  values  in  support  of  nonparticipa- 
tion.  Agricultural  employment  is  declining,  and 
employment  of  nn*al  people  in  manufacturing  con- 
stniction  and  service  sectors  is  increasing.  In  1966, 
57  percent  of  the  male  members  of  the  labor  force 
of  the  Island  were  niral  residents.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  males  employed  in  the  construction  industry 
were  living  in  rural  areas.  The  proportion  of  rural 
males  employed  in  other  nonfarni  sectors  ranged 
from  about  30  to  50  percent.  About  half  of  the 
Island's  female  employment  in  manufacturing,  and 
about  41  percent  of  total  female  employment  in  all 
industries,  were  rural  people. 

The  relatively  low  educational  and  skill  levels  of 
people  in  the  rural  labor  force  presents  an  especially 
difficult  problem  in  human  resource  development 
commensurate  with  the  growing  skill  level  require- 
ments for  nonfarm  employment.  This  also  is  a  major 
obstacle  to  industrializing  the  rural  areas.  Many  of 
the  rural  members  of  the  labor  force  are  past  the 
prime  work  ages,  and  a  high  proportion  of  these  are 
untrainable  for  skilled  jobs. 


Government  Services  to  Rural  People 

The  government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  has  made  concerted  efforts  to  upgrade  living 
conditions,  working  conditions,  job  opportunities, 
and  education  and  training  of  their  rural  people 
during  the  past  two  decades. 


Operation  Bootstrap 

The  now  famous  "Operation  Bootstrap"  wa  de- 
signed to  encourage  private  investment,  both  local 
and  foreign,  in  order  to  step  up  the  IslamPs  in- 
dustrial developnient  (/,  2,  3),  Two  years  after  the 
initiation  of  Bootstrap,  the  Economic  Development 
.Administration  (EDA),  known  as  'Tomento/'  was 
created  in  1950.  EDA  took  on  the  functions  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Industrial  Development  Company 
i  PRIDCO) ,  fonned  in  1942  to  promote  industry  and 
reduce  uneniploynient.  EDA  has  been  instrumental 
in  chaimeling  govenimcnt  resources  toward  en- 
couraging private  investment,  promoting  tourism, 
and  stimulating  rum  sales  to  the  mainland.  Since 
1950  some  1,500  manufacturing  plants  have  been 
established  with  help  from  EDA.  .About  a  tenth  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  labor  force  is  employed  in  these 
plants. 

By  1954  difficulties  in  Puerto  Rico's  industrial 
development  program  were  evident.  The  business  re- 
cession in  t!:e  Unite<l  States  coincided  ^vith  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea  and  a  slowing  down 
of  emigration  to  the  States.  The  sensitivity  of  busi- 
nesses in  Puerto  Rico  to  downturns  on  the  mainland 
made  for  uncertainty  of  employment.  Low  wage 
apparel  and  footwear  industries  0|Kined  and  closed 
plants  to  meet  expansion  and  contraction  in  demand. 
Obstacles  to  economic  growth  also  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  many  new  plants  were  so  closely  tied  to 
the  U.S.  economy  that  they  had  little  impact  in 
Puerto  Rico,  a  condition  that  still  prevails. 

Recent  indu-strial  development  efforts  have  con- 
centrated on  encouraging  local  business  interests  and 
expanding  the  Island's  tourist  industry.  Tourists  to 
Puerto  Rico  spent  an  estimated  $140  million  in  1966 
compared  to  only  $25  million  a  decade  earlier. 

Despite  the  many  problems  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  Puerto  Rico,  marked  advances  have  been 
recorded.  Income  generated  by  manufacturing  has 
increased  12.5  percent  a  year  since  1940  and  now 
accounts  for  a  fourth  of  the  Island's  income.  Income 
from  trade,  government,  and  other  sources  has  in- 
creased at  a  rapid  pace  also,  while  income  from 
agriculture  represents  a  smaller  and  suialler  pro|K)r- 
tion  of  total  income  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  labor  force 
has  increased  by  over  170,000  since  1940,  but  about 
1  out  of  10  wiU'kers  are  still  unemployed. 

Emphasis  on  the  processing  industries  in  the 
1940's  gave  way  to  the  development  of  labor- 
intensive  industries  (hiring  the  1950's,  and  in  the 
1960's  heavy  industry  is  expanding.  The  five  govern- 
ment owned  and  operated  plants  in  the  1940's  used 
local  natural  resources,  while  other  plants  processed 
agricultural  products.  Tlie  new  industries  of  the 
1950's  depended  on  the  U.S.  mainland  for  raw  mate- 
rials and  shipped  most  of  the  output  back  to  the 
States.  By  the  1960's,  Puerto  Rieo  was  shifting  to 
heavy  industry,  capital-intensive  methods  of  pro- 
duction, and  to  "'^nsumer  durable  and  producer 
goods. 
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rommunily  Programs 

Puerto  Rico*.s  progrcs-s  in  education  of  their  rural 
\'outh  was  noted  earlier.  Another  kind  of  educational 
program — coinnumity  education — is  unique  in  re- 
lating adult  education  to  individual  and  conuminity 
action.  Individual  fieldworkers  work  intensively 
with  a  limited  nunii)cr  of  families  and  conuiiunities 
in  teaching  people  the  processes  of  problem-solving 
through  democratic  procedures.  Although  Federal 
funds  (OEO)  now  constitute  about  half  of  the 
budget  for  this  program,  it  was  created  by  the 
Government  of  Puerto  Rico  in  1949,  and  it  has  con- 
tributed innnensely  to  conununity  action  to  solve 
conununity  problems  in  rural  Puerto  Rico. 

The  OEO  community  action  program  in  Puerto 
Rico  adds  Headstr't  and  a  number  of  needed  social, 
medical,  and  dental  services  to  the  community 
education  program.  As  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States,  however,  the  lion's  share  of  the  OEO  com- 
munity action  program  funds  are  used  in  urban 
areas.  About  a  thircl  of  the  funus  for  Puerto  Rico  are 
l>eing  used -to  help  rural  conmiunities. 

A  unique  kind  of  conununity  action  program  is 
the  one  directed  toward  improvement  of  isolated 
communities.  These  rural  conmiunities  in  extremely 
isolated  locations  have  lagged  far  behind  cities  and 
even  other  rural  conununities  in  Puerto  Rico  in 
social  and  economic  progress.  In  addition  to  inten- 
sive efforts  in  community  education  and  action,  the 
program  functions  to  bring  all  government  services 
to  the  communities  that  can  contribute  to  improv- 
ing living  conditions  and  to  eliminating  the  state  of 
physical  and  social  isolation. 

Living  conditions  in  rural  Puerto  Rico  have  been 
greatly  improved  in  the  past  two  decp.des  through 
the  self-help  housing  program,  rural  electrification, 
telephone  service,  extension  of  water  aqueducts,  and 
road  construction.  Housing  conditions  still  are  un- 
satisfactory in  rural  areas,  with  the  major  problem 
being  crowding  of  pco|)!e  in  too  little  space.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  rural  households  had  electricity  in  1960. 
and  all  requests  for  it  now  have  been  filled.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  rural  families  now  have  piped 
running  water  in  their  home*,  or  just  outside  their 
homes.  A  good  start  has  been  made  in  installation  of 
public  telephones  in  rural  areas.  Much  remains  to  be 
done  to  complete  the  projected  system  of  rural  roads. 

Farm  Jobs  and  Placement  Services 

Puerto  Rican  farmworkers  are  assisted  in  their 
search  for  employment  by  the  Farm  Placement 
Program  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  The  two  major  phases  of  this  program 
are  designed  to  provide  placement  services  to  local 
workers  and  employers  and  to  refer  workers  to 
mainland  growers  under  contract. 

As  a  reaction  to  abuses  many  farmworkers  suf- 
fered on  the  mainland,  Puerto  Rieo  enacted  legisla- 
tion beginning,  in  1947  to  assure  protection  for  these 
workers.  Standards  for  selection  and  contracting  of 


workers  were  established.  Fees  to  workers  can  no 
longer  be  charged.  Puerto  Rican  workers  are  now 
given  employment  prcfere  .ce  over  foreign  workers 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity in  areas  where  the  local  farm  labor  supply  is 
insufficient.  Clearance  orders  certify  the  wages,  and 
working  and  living  conditions  in  areas  where  work- 
ers are  to  be  employed.  Since  1P51  the  Puerto  Rico 
Employment  i^ervice,  affiliated  with  the  VS.  Em- 
ployment Service,  has  administered  the  registration, 
selection,  orientation,  and  contracting  of  workers 
for  farmwork  on  the  mainland.  In  1954  the  Employ- 
ment Service  became  part  of  the  Puerto  Rieo  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security. 

Under  the  present  system,  before  an  order  to 
Puerto  Rico  for  farmworkers  is  served  the  employer 
must  sign  a  contract  with  workers  approved  by  the 
Secrctar>*  of  Labor  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  contract 
guarantees  a  minimum  length  of  employment,  pay- 
inent  of  either  salaries  approved  by  the  Secretary  or 
prevailing  salarie.<.  a  nunimum  of  160  hours  of  work 
every  4  weeks,  workmen's  compensation  coverage, 
adequate  housing,  and  a  minimum  charge  for  meals. 
In  addition,  the  employer  must  provide  air-flight 
and  nonoccupational  insurance  coverage  and  post  a 
performance  bond  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Housing  facilities  provided  by  em- 
ployers on  the  mainland  are  inspected  by  the  Migra- 
tion Division  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Department  of 
Lal)or,  which  maintains  field  offices  on  the  mainland 
for  this  purpose. 

Referrals  of  agricultural  workers  to  the  mainland 
increased  from  almost  5,000  in  1948  to  over  20,000 
by  fiscal  year  1967. 

In  contrast  to  referrals  to  jobs  in  the  States,  only 
10,000  workers  were  placed  in  fiscal  year  1967  under 
the  local  farm  placement  program.  This  program 
provides  for  registration  and  recruitment  of  work- 
ers, movement  of  workers  from  one  area  to  another, 
coordination  of  efforts  with  local  agricultural 
agencies,  and  the  establishment  of  consulting  com- 
mittees during  the  sugarcane  and  coffee  seasons. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Programs 

The  Vocational  Education  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  in  coordination  with  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  administers  the 
manpower  development  and  training  program  ini- 
tiated in  1962.  Trainees  are  screened,  selected,  reim- 
bursed during  training,  and  placed  in  jobs  upon 
completion  of  the  training  program  whenever  pos- 
sible. As  of  March  1967,  more  than  11,000  persons 
were  enrolled  in  over  100  different  occupations. 
About  a  third  of  these  were  in  essentially  rural 
types  of  jobs.  Success  of  the  program  is  reflected  by 
the  fact  that  83  percent  of  the  trainees  stay  with  the 
program,  and  84  percent  of  those  completing  courses 
have  been  placed. 
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Collective  Bargaining  and  Unemployment 
Insurance  for  Agricultural  Workers 

Agricultural  workers  in  Puerto  Rieo  are  neither 
specifically  included  nor  excluded  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Puerto  Rico  Labor  Relations  Act  of 
1945.  Under  this  law  the  Puerto  Rico  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  the  responsibility  for  promoting  the 
principles  of  collective  bargaining  and  establishing 
the  rights  of  workers  to  strike  and  to  organize. 

As  a  result  of  the  instability  of  employment  in  the 
.sugar  industry,  workers  have  been  protected  by 
unemployment  insurance  since  1948  during  the 
periods  following  the  cutting  and  grinding  of  each 
sugarcane  crop.  Workei-s  may  now  receive  benefits 
of  $7  to  $20  per  week  for  a  maximum  of  12  weeks 
during  any  benefit  period.  About  60,000  eligible 
claims  have  been  filed  annually  during  recent 
years.  In  a  1964  modification  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  program,  benefit  payments  to  sugarcane 
workers  displaced  as  a  result  of  technological 
changes  may  be  extended  to  a  maximum  of  52 
weeks,  in  addition  to  the  12  weeks  of  regular 
benefits. 

Applicability  of  Commission  Recommendations 

Tlie  government  of  Puerto  Rico  has  had  rural 
poverty  progrsjiis  in  operation  for  at  least  two 
decades.  The  success  of  these  programs  has  been 
hindered  mainly  by  the  limited  resources  for  fund- 
ing tlienu  For  example,  the  public  service  employ- 
ment program  for  seasonal  farmworkers  fills  only 
about  a  third  of  their  employment  needs.  The  job 
eor|)s  program,  initiated  in  Puerto  Rico  well  before 
the  OEO  Act  of  1964,  is  meager  in  relation  to  the 
needs.  However,  the  nucleus  of  poverty  programs, 
coupled  with  ex|xjrience  in  their  operation,  provides 
a  solid  foundation  for  the  future. 

In  its  report  to  the  President,  The  People  Left 
Behind,  the  National  Advisory  Commisson  on  Rural 
Poverty  did  not  develop  recommendations  in  rela- 
tion to  the  unique  problems  and  experiences  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Many  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Commission,  if  implemented,  will  be  of 
assistance  to  rural  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  par- 
ticular, recommendations  on  the  public  assistance 
programs,  rural  housing,  public  service  employment, 
manpower  development  and  employment  services, 
health,  family  planning,  and  regional  development 
should  add  to  the  efforts  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  re- 
ducing their  rural  poverty.  The  major  need  in  these 
areas  is  more  resources  for  financing  the  on-going 
programs  of  the  Commonwealth.  Legislation  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations  should  permit  major 
responsibility  of  the  ^  uerto  Rican  government  in 


devirjing  administrative  procedures  and  operating 
thd'^)rogi'ams. 

Rcconnncndations  on  minimum  wages,  com- 
munity development,  natural  resources,  and  agri- 
culture, forestry,  fishery  and  mining  industries  either 
are  inappropriate,  or  have  little  or  no  relevance  to 
Puerto  Rico's  problems.  The  Puerto  Rican  govern- 
ment has  established  a  minimum  wage  structure 
reasonably  consistent  with  the  productivity  of  their 
labor  force  in  various  activities  and  with  the  stage 
of  their  economic  devclo|)ment  Puerto  Rico  does  not 
experience  the  kinds  of  problems  underlying  the 
Commission's  major  recomcndations  on  community 
development,  natural  resources,  agriculture,  for- 
estry, fisheries  and  mining.  For  example,  Puerto 
Rico  has  a  scarcity  of  farmland,  not  a  surplus.  For- 
estry and  mining  are  not  actually  or  potentially 
significant  industries  on  the  Island.  The  community 
deveIoi)n  '-nt  programs  in  operation  in  Puerto  Rico 
are  coordinated  and  integrated  efforts  of  various 
agencies  of  government. 

The  magnitude  and  uniqueness  of  the  problems 
of  rural  poverty  in  Puerto  Rico  place  a  burden  on 
the  Conmionwealth  to  finance  and  operate  programs 
of  their  own,  and  suggest  the  need  for  leadership  by 
the  government  of  Puerto  Rico  in  administering  the 
use  of  Federal  funds. 
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PART  II 
Mobility  and  Migration 


Chapter  11 


Education  and  the  Occupational  Achievement  Process 

A,  0.  Haller,  professor  of  rural  sociology,  University  of  Wisconsin 


Introduction 

People  from  several  disciplines  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  search  for  a  simple  yet  valid  explana- 
tion for  variations  in  educational  and  occupational 
achievement.  Perliaps  most  numerous  among  these 
are  psychologists  and  sociologists.  Vocational  psy- 
chologists have  brought  to  the  problem  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  psychological  causes  of  individual 
differences  in  behavior  {3,  pp/395'410)}  Other  psy- 
chologists have  brought  hypotheses  concerning  the 
motives  impelling  achievement  (23,  esp.  pp.  36-62). 
Sociologists  have  brought  a  knowledge  of  social 
environmental  influences  on  behavior,  as  well  as 
their  conception  of  choice  behavior  as  the  selection 
of  a  limited  number  of  alternatives  froni-among  the 
variety  presented  to,  the  person  by  the  social  system 
in  which  he  participates  (5,  p.  10;  17 ^  pp.  7-17). 
Yet  we  have  not  achieved  complete  agreement.  In 
part  this  may  be  due  to  isolation  among  disciplines. 
But  the  larger  part  is  doubtless  due  to  the  practical 
difficulties  involved  in  testing  the  key  hypotheses 
proposed  by  the  various  theories.  Only  recently  have 
techniques  become  available  which  permit  be- 
havioral researchers  to  analyze  simultaneously  the 
chains  of  influence  among  several  variables  (2,  9, 
43).  And  even  the  best  of  such  research  ilO)  is 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  systematic  and  com- 
parable data  taken  on  appropriate  variables  over 
the  whole  course  of  occupational  and  educational 
selection  processes.  Researchers  are  often  ingenious 
and  sometimes  brilliant  in  their  attempts  to  over- 
come the  limitations  imposed  by  small,  areally- 
restricted  samples,  by  inadequate  longitudinal 
assessment  of  changes  of  the  process  of  educational 
and  occupational  development,  by  a  less-than-ideal 
selection  of  variables,  and  by  the  practical  diffi- 
culties in  conducting  scientific  experiments  on  the 
subject.  Nevertheless,  if  we  examine  the  best  of 
cur  research  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  ought 
to  be  done,  we  must  conclude  that  there  are  still 
many  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  educational 
and  occupational  achievement  process.  What  one 
writer  (28)  has  said  while  reviewing  the  recent  out- 
standing work  of  Coleman  and  others  (6)  on  the 
effects  of  education  on  minority  group  performance 


*  Itniic  numberij  in  parcnthci<Ci$  indicate  rofcrenccs  liHte(i 
ttt  the  ond  of  tliis  paper. 


miglit  be  said  of  practically  all  of  the  best  work 
in  this  area:  . .  this  is  not  a  good  study  . . .;  it  is 
just  the  best  ever  done." 

The  main  objective  of  this  paper  is  to  summarize 
present  research  and  theory  about  the  process  of 
occupational  attainments.  In  addition  we  shall  in- 
dicate some  of  the  main  lines  along  which  new 
research  should  be  conducted,  and  shall  draw  impli- 
cations reganiing  ways  to  change  levels  of  educa- 
tional and  occupational  achievement.  Some  of  the 
information  presented  is  indisputable,  being  based 
upon  census  data.  But  the  data  are  less  defensible 
when  we  come  to  specifying  the  causal  system  that 
accounts  for  such  facts.  Unfortunately  these  aspects 
are  both  more  interesting  to  the  social  scientist  and 
more  important  to  the  layman.  This  is  because 
when  we  identify  the  variables  in  determining  a 
system  of  repetitive  behavior,  such  as  the  occupa- 
tional achievement  process,  we  also  know  at  which 
points  we  can  intervene  in  the  system  in  order  to 
change  the  behavior.  As  we  shall  see,  in  contempo- 
rary America  the  central  and  best  understood  ele- 
ment in  the  occupational  achievement  process  is  the 
educational  achievement  process.  For  this  reason, 
much  attention  ,will  be  concentrated  on  the  latter 
in  this  paper.  Moreover,  during  recent  years,  rapid 
gains  tending  toward  equalization  of  educational 
achievement  have  been  made.  This  is  especially 
true  outside  the  rural  South  and  among  the  white 
population,  both  rural  and  urban.  The  paper  at- 
tempts to  document  the  major  inequalities,  and  to 
show  the  connection  between  educational  and  occu- 
pational achievement. 


Prospects  for  Occupations  and  Education 

Achievement  and  the  Occupational  Prestige 
Hierarchy. 

The  occupational  structure  and  its  changes  are 
the  starting  point  for  social  psychological  explana- 
tions of  the  occupational  achievement  process,  spe- 
cifically the  prestige  structure  of 'occupations.  Most 
of  the  time  when  sociologists  refer  to  occupational 
achievement,  they  mean  achievement  along  the 
prestige  dimension  of  the  occupational  structure. 
This  dimension  is  not  identical^  to  money  income. 
Research  on  the  social  standing  or  prestige  of  occu- 
pations has  shown  that  variations  in  what  the 
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population  believes  to  be  the  quality  of  occupations 
is  far  from  perfectly  correlated  with  income,  though 
the  correlation  is  positive,  as  one  would  expect  (29, 
p.  124;  25,  table  VIS,  p.  150).  It  is  presumed  that 
income  is  only  one  of  the  rewards  provided  by  an 
occupation,  and  that  prestige  includes  the  net  bal- 
ance of  this  and  other  rewards.  This  is  not  difficult 
to  understand.  Some  prestigious  occupations^  such 
as  priest  or  minister,  are  commonly  believed  to 
bring  great  intrinsic  rewards  much  more  important 
than  money;  indeed,  money  income  is  often  viewed 
as  a  necessary  evil  for  such  people.  Or  on  the  other 
hand,  some  necessary  occupations  are  viewed  as  so 
degrading  as  to  require  unusual  compensation  in 
order  to  attract  personnel.  Others,  not  degrading, 
have  drawbacks  such  as  involving  risk  and  there- 
fore require  extra  compensation. 

Behind  the  emphasis  on  prestige  as  the  main  di- 
mension of  occupations  there  lies  the  assumption 
that  the  importance  of  occupations  in  the  social 
system  as  a  whole  is  what  the  population  defines  it 
to  be.  It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  the  sociologist 
ordinarily  defines  occupational  achievement  dif- 
ferences among  persons  in  terms  of  the  prestige  of 
the  occupations  they  hold. 

What  do  we  know  about  occupational  prestige 
hierarchies?  The.  most  important  fact  is  that  the 
occupational  prestige  hierarchy  of  contemporary 
urban  societies  is  remarkably  stable  from  time  to 
time  and  from  place  to  place.  The  prestige  of  vari- 
ous occupations  has  been  assessed  in  a  number  of 
research  projects  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
more  important  of  these  have  been  summarized  by 
Hodge,  Treiman,  and  Rossi  (22).  Ordinarily  in 
these  projects,  each  member  of  a  sample  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  asked  to  rate  each  of  a  sample  of  occupa- 
tional titles  on  a  short  scale  of  "social  standing"  or 
some  similar  term.  In  the  most  comprehensive  of 
these,  reported  by  Hodge,  et  al.,  two  lai^e  and  repre- 
sentative samples  of  the  adult  population  were 
asked  to  rate  each  of  90  occupational  titles  on  a 
five-point  scale,  to  which  scores  were  assigned  (22). 
Data  were  collected  in  the  mid-1940's  and  early 
1960's.  A  score  standing  for  the  overall  social  evalu- 
ation of  each  occupation  was  calculated  by  averag- 
ing the  ratings  it  received  from  each  sample  mem- 
ber. This  was  done  for  each  occupational  title  at 
both  times.  The  correlation  between  the  two  sets 
of  average  scores  was  then  calculated.  (The  base 
frequency  here  is  equal  to  the  total  number  of  com- 
parable occupational  titles  rated  in  each  time 
period.)  As  thus  determined,  the  correlation  between 
the  two  sets  of  occupational  prestige  scores  is 
r  =  -f-.90.  This  indicates  almost  no  change  in  the 
occupational  prestige  hierarchy  over  a  period  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  All  other  studies  of 
occupational  prestige  are  technically  less  ade(|ttatr^' 
than  these  but  they  show  similar  results. 

The  remarkable  durability  of  the  contemporary 
urban  occupational  prestige  hierarchies  is  further 
attested  by  the  high  intersocietal  correlations 


among  them.  On  the  whole,  the  methods  are  com- 
parable to  those  outlined  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. There  are  technical  and  theoretL^al  problems 
in  such  intersocietal  research  which  are  not  encoun- 
tered in  intrasocictal  projects  (26)  .  These  lead  one 
to  discount  to  a  degree  the  similarity  between  the 
prestige  hierarchies  of  different  societies.  Nonethe- 
less, the  evidence  is  clear  that  in  all  urban  societies 
studied  to  date — capitalist  and  communist,  devel- 
oped and  underdeveloped — the  correlations  among 
occupational  prestige  hierarchies  are  very  high, 
usually  above  r  =  +'85  (22) . 

In  summary,  sociologists  measure  occupational 
achievement  in  terms  of  the  |)erson's  level  in  the 
occupational  prestige  hierarchy.  They  do  this  be- 
cause they  believe  that  prestige  appropriately  sum- 
marizes all  of  the  gains  an  average  person  recdves 
from  any  occupation.  Their  confidence  in  the  occu- 
pational prestige  hierarchy  is  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence of  its  stability  over  time  and  its  repeated 
reappearance  in  various  societies. 

Changes  in  the  Oceupational  Structure 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  occupational  structure 
is  fixed;  indeed  it  is  changing  in  several  ways.  The 
fundamental  transformations  are  occurring  In  effi- 
ciency of  production  and  regularization  of  d^ision- 
making.  Changes  in  the  occupational  structure  may 
be  considered  as  consequences  of  our  increasing 
capacity  to  produce  and  our  growing  ability  to 
organize  decision-making  processes. 

Fundamental  transformations  in  production 
and  decision*making 

For  generations  a  marked  and  sustained  increase 
in  the  efficiency  of  work  has  been  occurring.  This 
has  been  manifested  in  at  least  two  main  ways.  One 
is  tlie  continuing  '^automatization''  of  material  pro- 
duction processes,  to  coin  a  word.  The  other  is  the 
continuing  "regularization"  of  the  human  processes 
of  decision-making,  to  coin  another.  In  their  respec- 
tive spheres,  the  two  are  exact  parallels  of  each 
otlic* 

By  automatization  we  mean  the  ever-more  auto- 
matic transformation  of  raw  or  ^'primary"  materials 
into  usable  form.  The  concept  includes  the  mechani- 
cal aspects  of  the  industrial  revolution  as  well  as 
the  mechanical  and  electronic  aspects  of  the  recent 
techniques  of  automation,  and  in  addition,  any  fu- 
ture breakthroughs  in  machine  methods  of  produc- 
tion. Clearly,  this  process  of  constantly  increased 
efficiency  in  technology  exerts  a  continuing  effect  on 
the  whole  occupational  structure.  It  exerts  its  effects 
on  the  sheer  numbers  of  man-hours  required  to 
produce  any  given  artifact;  it  generates  new  skill 
requirements,  and  makes  others  obsolete.  On  the 
whole,  automatization  has  served  to  reduce  the 
human  work  involved  in  production,  indicated  by 
the  well-known  increase  in  gross  national  product 
(GNP)  per  capita,  and  by^  remarkable  shortening 
of  the  workweek  (7,  14).  Because  it  has  increased 
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food  production  and  distribution  and  made  efficient 
medical  and  sanitation  systems  possible,  it  has  also 
permitted  enormous  increases  in  population.  We 
shall  return  to  this  point  later. 

By  rcgularization  of  decision-making  wc  mean 
the  systcmatization  of  means  for  obtaining  and 
assessing  information  with  which  to  determine 
group  goals  and  to  select  means  for  achieving  them. 
Rcgularization  applies  to  decisions  concerning  ma- 
terial production  and  decisions  of  any  one  group 
about  its  behavior  toward  others.  As  the  sociologist 
views  it,  regularization  reduces— ultimately  almost 
to  zero — the  effect  of  personal  idiosyncracies  on 
decision-making  processes.  It  does  so  by  increasing 
the  number  of  persons  involved  in  any  one  decision, 
by  reducing  the  span  of  control  of  any  one  person, 
and  by  increasing  the  amount  of  knowledge, 
^'expertise,'*  contributed  to  any  single  facet  of  a 
decision.  That  is,  it  is  efficient  to  draw  upon  the 
talents  of  a  number  of  people  in  coming  to  conclu- 
sions whicli  will  have  important,  consequences  for 
many.  It  may  be  that  in  the  long  run  regularization 
might  also  release  human  effort,  but  at  this  point  in 
history  it  seems  to  be  absorbing  more  and  more 
people  who  are  increasingly  liighly  trained— ad- 
ministrators and  financial  officers,  for  example. 

Paradoxically,  while  automatic  production  re- 
leases human  effort  it  also  permits  an  expansion  in 
population,  yielding  larger  numbers  of  groups  each 
of  whicli  must  relate  to  each  other.  So  the  process 
of  automatization  increases  the  demand  for  regu- 
larized decision-making.  This  may  well  lie  behind 
much  of  the  growtli  of  jarge, government  and  large 
business.  At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be'  for- 
gotten that  the  great  increases  in  efficiency  brought 
on  by  the  'two  processes  of  automatization  and 
regularization  make  it  realistic  to  consider 'solving 
social  problems  or  engaging  in  explorations  wc 
would  not  have  dreamed  9f  under  earlier  conditions: 
**the  poor  have  always  been  with  us"  but  only  dur- 
ing this  decade  have  we  decided  to  try  to  erase 
poverty;  and  the  moon  too  has  always  been  with 
us,  but  only  recently  did  wc  begin  trying  to  visit  it. 

For  the  occupational  structure  the  overall  recent 
results  of  these  processes  are  quite  clear.  Agricul- 
tural production  has  more  than  doubled  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  Between  1947  and  1961  out- 
put per  worker  rose  by  more  than  50  percent.  Tak- 
ing a  longer  view,  gross  national  product  per'capita 
has  increased  about  threefold  since  1900  (3,  p.  378; 
42).  Another  way  of  putting  it  is  to  note  with  Zeiscl 
and  Tolley  (47,  p.  258)  that  *'the  proportion  of  all 
workers  employed  in  goods-producing  industries 
fell  from  51  percent  in  1947  to  46  percent  in  1957 
and  to  42  per'jent  in  1962"  (47,  p.  258).  Meanwhile 
the  average  workweek  has  been  dropping  steadily 
for  a  century,  from  69.8  hours  per  week  in  1850  to 
37.5  hours  per  week  in  1960  (47,  pp.  258-^259;  42). 
In  the  decade  and  a  half  following  1947,  more  than 
4  million  government  Jobs  were  added.  This  may 
be  compared  with  the  following  figures  noted  by 
Zeisel  and  Tolley  (47,  p.  259) :  "In  1962,  local  gov- 


ernments  (cities,  counties,  schools,  and  other  dis- 
tricts) employed  over  5  million  workers;  about  55 
percent  of  the  public  employment  total.  State  gov- 
ernments, with  over  1.7  million  workers,  had  some 
20  percent  of  the  total,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  al>out  2.3  million,  25  percent." 

This^then,  is  the  background  of  the  present  pic- 
ture. Our  efficiency  in  producing  goods  has  released 
manpower  and  made  it  possible  to  support  a  larger 
population.  Some  of  these  have  been  picked  up  in 
new  industries.  But  at  the  same  time,  growing  man- 
agement, service,  and  administrative  complexities 
and  possibilities  (not  to  mention  economies  of 
scale)  have  encouraged  the  growth  of  large-scale 
organizations. 

Changes  in  the  distribution  of  occupations 

Basic  continuing  ciiangcs  in  the  distribution  of 
occupations  affect  tiie  duties,  skills,  and  physical 
characteristics  required  of  the  people  in  the  work 
force.  Some  of  the  net  effects  of' these  changes  are 
to  specify  the  duties  of  particular  occupations  more 
rigorously,  to  raise  the  required  skill  levels;  and 
to  reduce  the  demand  for  physical  strength.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  specific  changes  in  dis- 
tribution  of  jobs  and  occupations  which  have  been 
occurring. 

(Obsolescence.— Every  year,  a  number  of  occu- 
pations tend  to  go  out  of  date,  such  as  those  being 
replaced  by  automatic  machinery".  This  process 
occurs  by  cutting  back  the  number  of  positions 
available  in  a  certain  occupation.  Technological 
changes  have^sharply  restricted  employment  in  un- 
skilled labor— dropping  them  by  about  10  percent 
between  1950  and  1960.  Some  of  this  effect  is  doubt- 
less reflected  in  the  fact  that  employment  in  forests, 
fishing,  and  mining  dropped  by  29  percent  during 
the  1950's.  Other  industries  once  employing  large 
numbers  of  unskilled  or  semiskilled  persons  have 
shown  similar  trends:  during  the  same  period  em- 
ployment in  furniture  manufacturing  dropped  by 
10  percent;  in  the  metals  industry  it  decreased  by 
26  percent;  and  in  the  textile  industry  employment 
fell  by  23  percent  (47yp.  262). 

Expansion  of  white-collar  work. — Increases  in 
the  governmental  and  service  sectors  have  also 
greatly  influenced  the  overall  picture.  Highlighting 
a  trend  noted  for  at  least  a  half  century,  employ- 
ment in  professional,  technical,  and  kindred  occu- 
pations increased  by  47  percent  during  the  1950^s. 
Also,  clerical  workers  increased  by  34  percent,  serv- 
ice workers  by  25  percent,  and  sales  workers  by 
20  percent  (47,  p.  260). 

Emergence  of  new  occupations.— Emergence  of 
new  occupations  is  not  so  easy  to  document  sta- 
tistically. But  obscured  by  the  broad  categories  in 
which  occupational  changes  are  presented  lies  the 
growth  of  occupations  that  previously  did  not  exist, 
or  which  arc  so  radically  different  from  their  prede- 
cessors  that  they  may  be  considered  changes  in  kind 
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rather  than  degree.  The  spaee  and  missile  industries 
have  provided  many  of  these.  Inereasing  speeializa- 
tion  and  the  growth  of  eross-diseiplinary  fields  in 
seienee  provide  others. 

New  duties  for  old  occupations. — Like  the 
pbove,  doeunientation  is  diffieult  to  provide  here, 
but  tlie  phenomenon  is  real  nonetheless.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  more  outstanding  examples  is  to  be  found 
in  farming.  Consider  the  farmer  at  the  turn  of  the 
eentury.  Self-powered  equipment  was  praetieally 
nonexistent.  Beeause  the  market  eeonomy  was  not 
as  all-pervasive  as  today  there  was  little  demand 
for  produetion  reeords.  Nor  was  there  mueh  demand 
for  literary  skills.  Today  the  farmer  eares  for  trae- 
tors  and  other  powered  equipment  and  many  other 
deviees  made  possible  by  sueh  maehinery,  while  he 
no  longer  needs  to  know  mueh  about  earing  for 
draft  animals.  One  hardly^eed  point  out  that  today 
part  of  his  job  includes  eareful  estimation  of  eosts 
and  benefits,  while  another  part  ineludes  a  eon- 
stant  search  for  new  infonnation.  In  like  manner, 
almost  any  occupation  that  has  survived  the  revo- 
lution in  mechanization  of  activity  has  done  so  by 
adapting  to  it,  and  in  the  process  has  been  trans- 
iornied. 

Women  in  the  work  force. — Tlicre  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  occupations  requiiing 
social  and  clerical  skills,  but  which  do  not  require 
long  periods  of  experience  on  the  job.  At  the  same 
,tiinc  the  demands  for  brute  strengtlrhavc  dropped 
off.  Sinmltancousiy  there-  has  been  a  relaxation  of 
the  taboos  concerning  work  for  women.  Then,  too, 
many  of  the  routine  housekeeping  duties  which 
once  kept  women  in  the  home  have  been  taken  over 
by  machines,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  a  woman^s 
life  is  tied  up  with  young  children.  Many  women 
now  enter  the  work  force  several  times  during  their 
lives.  Others  are  continuously  employed  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  Thus  the  net  effect  is  that  ,the  average 
age  of  American  working  women  was  recently  esti- 
mated at  around  38  years.  Girls  in  high  school  are 
expected  to  spend  about  25  years  of  their  adult 
lives  in  remunerative  work  (42) , 

The  general  rise  in  the  (occupational  prestige 
hierarchy 

With  a  few  individual  exceptions,  there  is  a  long- 
term  upward  drift  in  the  occupational  structure. 
On  the  whole,  obsolescence  elhninates  low  prestige 
occupations.  The  expanding  white-collar  sector,  too, 
consists  of  occupations  ivhich  are  substantially 
above  the  bottom  of  the  hierarchy.  Also,  the  newly 
emerging  occupations  appear  to  be  mostly  those  of 
high  skill  requirements  and  of  moderate  to  high 
prestige.  Finally,  many  older  occupations  seem  to 
be  undergoing  a  remarkable  degree  of  upgrading. 
In  recent  years  public  universities  have  instituted 
specialized  courses,  usually  short  summer  sessions, 
for  many  occupations  which  were  once  believed  not 
to  require  any  information  that  could  not  be  learned 
with  a  few  weeks  on  the  job.  Not  all  sueh  courses 


are  short.  For  example,  a  few  universities  now  offer 
degree  training  leading  to  both  the  bachelor's  and 
masters  degrees  in  police  work.  Also,  workers  in 
some  fields  have  organized  themselves  into  volun- 
taiy  associations  which  emphasize  what  is  called 
''professional  development."  A  nationwide  secre- 
taries' association,  for  example,  provides  a  series  of 
examinations  over  various  levels  of  duties  of  secre- 
taries and  supplies  rewards  for  those  who  pass  them. 
Obviously,  State  and  national  civil  service  exami- 
nations provide  the  same  function  by  requiring  spe- 
cific minimum  standards  of  i)erforinanee. 

Thus  two  general  changes  tend  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  occupational  prestige  structure  as  a  whole. 
One  that  has  received  mueh  attention  ineludes 
obsolescence  of  old,  lower  status  occupations  and 
the  emergence  of  new  occupations  toward  the  top 
of  the  system.  Tlie  other,  less  well  known,  consists 
of  the  upgrading  of  old  occupations.  Tlie  material 
presented  in  the  preceding  paragraph  merely  illus- 
trates this.  The  main  evidence  that  the  net  effect  of 
the  basic  transformations  on  individual  occupations 
IS  to  raise  the  entire  prestige  hierarchy  is  presented 
in  Hodge,  Siegel,  arid  Rossi  (20).  These  writers 
present  data  on  the  changes  ir  the  prestige  of  sam- 
ples of  occupations  from  data  taken  in  about  1925, 
1940,  1947,  and  1963.  Almo.st  all  the  changes,  par-  ^ 
ticularly  in  the  more  recent  data,, are  in  a  positive 
direction.  Data  on  the  social  psychological  reasons 
for  this  do  not  exist,  but.  one  would  suppose  some- 
thing like  the  following  is  happening.  Prestige  is 
assigned  to  occupations  as  a  reward  for  -applying 
'  scarce  skills  to  activities  people  believe  to  be  im- 
portant. Occupational  upgrading  is  a  process  which, 
by  improving  the  worker's  skills,  makes  his  eon- 
tributiont:more  unusual,  and  therefore  scarcer  and 
more  valuable. 

Occupational  Prestige,  Income,  and  Education 

The  interpretation  just  |)resented,  in  which 
changes  in  the  occupational  prestige  hierarchy  were 
related  to-occupational  upgrading,  strongly  suggests 
that  changes  in  education  are  tied  up  with  the 
changes  in  the  occupational  structure.  We  shall 
present  data  on  this  later,  and  will  follow  that  pres. 
entation  with  data  on  education  and  income.  But 
first  let  us  review  the  relations  between  occupa- 
tional prestige  and  education. 

Occupational  priestige  and  income 

It  is  well  known  that  the  average  real  income  of 
American  families  has  been  rising  almost  steadily 
for  many  ycais.  In  his  recent  work  on  the  subject, 
Miller  presents  data  showing  that  between  1929  and 
1962  the  average  real  personal  income  per  family, 
calculated  in  1962  dollar-equivalents  after  income 
tax,  rose  from  $4^200  to  $6,400  per  year,  or  to  about 
155  percent  of  the  earlier  value  (25,  table  p.  9) . 
Moreover,  all  levels  of  the  income  distribution  ap- 
pear to  be  rising  at  about  the  same  rate,  especially 
since'  1944.  During  this  period  there  is  practically 
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no  change  in  the  proportion  of  total  |)crsonal  in- 
come received  by  the  top,  second,  middle,  fourth, 
and  lowest  fifths  of  the  income  distribution  (25, 
p,  3).  Similarly,  there  is  ahiiost  no  change  in  the 
proportion  received  by  the  top  5  percent  from  1947 
to  1960  (25,  vp,  20-25), 

More  to  the  point,  there  is  a  substantial,  though 
imperfect,  relationship  between  annual  income  and 
Occupational  prestige  position.  Presenting  data  for 
full-time,  year-round  male  workers  only,  for  ex- 
ample, in  1960  the  median  wage  of  salary  income 
of  nonfarm  managers,  officials,  and  proprietors  was 
17^41.  Tliat  of  clerical  and  kindred  workers  was 
15,247,  of  operators  and  kindred  workers  (roughly, 
skilled  workers)  $4,977,  that  of  lab  '•ers  (except 
farm  and  mine)  $3,872,  that  of  farm  lal>orers  and 
foremen  $1,731.  As  an  im|K)rtant  exception,  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  kindred  workers  tend  on  the 
Hiiole  to  outrank  nonfanii  managers,  ofRcials,  and 
proprietors  in  prestige,  though  their  ranks  for 
median  salaries  are  reversed;  the  former  received 
$6,848.  This  is  probal)ly  due  in  i)art  to  the  fact,  to 
which  we  referred  earlier,  that  prestige  includes 
nonmonetary  returns.  The  trend  data,  of  course, 
are  approximately  consistent  with  the  above.  From 
1939  to  1960  the  increase  in  median  income  for  male 
workers  was  221  percent.  For  nonfarm  managers, 
officials,  and  proprietors  it  was  238  percent.  For 
clerical  and  kindred  workers,  and  operators  and  kin- 
dred'workers  it  was  325  percent.  Jt  was  280  percent 
for  laborers  (other  than  fann  and  mine).  Finally, 
for  fann  laborers  and  foremen  it  was  189  percent. 
(Note  that  operators,  etc.,  experienced  a  dispro- 
portionately high  increase,  while  farm  wageworkers 
suffered  a  (hsproportionately  low  increase.)  Tlie 
figure  for  professional,  technical,  and  kindred 
workers  is  251  percent  (25,  table  111-6,  jrp.  82'-83) . 

Occupational  preitige  and  education 

Everyone  knows  that  occupational  prestige  and 
education  are  positively  correlated.  Nonetheless  a 
few  data  on  the-subject  may  not  be  out  of  idace. 

Duncan  and  Hodge  present  1950  data,  drawn 
from  about  1,100  men  in  Chicago  in  1951,  on  the 
relationship  of  educational  attainment  with  occu- 
pational socioeconomic  status  (9,  JO  I.  Their  covari- 
ance  data  can  be  easily  reduced  to  pearsonian  corre- 
lation coefficients  l)y  taking  the  square  roots.  When 
this  is  done  the  correlation  is  shown  to  be^about 
r  2=  +-55.  In  another  project,  based  on  question- 
naire data  taken  first  in  1948  on  383  boys  who  were 
then-juniors  and  seniors  in  Jefferson  County,  Wis., 
and  who  were  restudied  in  1955,  Sewell  and  his 
colleagues  found  a  similar  correlation  between  edu- 
cational attainment  and  occupational  prestige : 
r  s  -f  .60  {33),  For  a  one- third  random  sample  of 
Wisconsin  seniors  in  1948  who  were  restudied  in 
1955,  Sewell  found  correlations  on  these  variables 
of  r==+.62  for  males  and  +.43  for  females  (33). 
For  the  subsample  of  this  group,  consisting  of  farm 


boys,  Sewell,  Haller,  and  Portes  found  a  correlation 
of  r  =  -j-.58  (36),  Except  for  one's  occupational 
prestige  status  at  earher  periods  (9),  it  ai)pears 
that  no  other  factors  have  ever  been  shown  to  Ikj 
so  highly  correlated  with  occupational  prestige 
status. 

These  data  support  what  we  already  knew  in  t!iat 
they  show  occupational  prestige  status  and  educa- 
tion to  h2  tied  to  each  other.  One  could  easily  argue 
that  several  practices  arc  in  fact  tightening  the 
dependency  of  occupational  achievement  on  edu- 
cation. There  appears  to  be  professionalization  of 
an  increasing  number  of  occupations.  Along  with 
this,  it  appears  that  there  is  an  increase  in  licensing 
and  other  procedures  specifying  minimal  formal 
educational  requirements  for  various  occu|)ations. 
Some  large  companies  use  college  graduation  as  a 
necessary  condition  for  employment  in  management 
and  technical  jobs.  Finally,  we  have  already  noted 
that  many  may  move  up  in  their  organizations  only 
by  passing  examinations,  and  that  some  voluntary 
organizations  encourage  self-improvement  by  means 
of  examinations  and  awards  for  superior  work  per- 
formance. If  these  observations  are  well-founded, 
they  imply  that  a  general  rise  in  the  educational 
levels  of  each  major  occupational  prestige  level  has 
l)een  going  on  for  some  time. 

Evidence  on  changes  in  median  years  of  school 
completed  show  this  to^  have  been  occurring.  Be- 
tween October  1948  and  March  1964  the  median 
educational  levels  for  all  civilian  workers  18  or 
more  years  old  rose -from  10.6  to  12.2  years.  For 
males  the  change  was  from  10.2  tQ  12.1  years;  for 
females  from  11.7  to  12.3  years  (46,  p.  227),  A  study 
of  the  detail  of  these  data  shows  that  from  1948  to 
1962  the  median  number  of  years  of  school  com- 
pleted rose  for  almost  all  occupational  categories 
for  both  males  and  females^  Interestingly,  rough 
calculations  show  that  white-collar  occupational 
classes  such  as  professional,  managers,  clerical 
workers,  and  sales  workers  advanced  but  little 
(about  2  year  on  the  average)  during  the  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  blue-collar  occupations  such  as 
craftsmen,  operatives,  laborers,  and  farmers  ad- 
vanced substantially  (about  1.2  years  on  the  aver- 
age). Does  this  mean  that  while  educational  require- 
ments are  stiffening  at  all  occupational  prestige 
levels,  they  are  stiffening  most  rapidly  at  the  lower 
levels? 

Education  and  income 

The  relations  between  education  and  income  are 
complicated  during  the  years  people  are  finishing 
school  and  ctarting  to  work.  However  that  may  be, 
education  appears  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 
For  the  male  working  population  of  18  to  64  years 
of  age,  1959  mean  average  earnings  by  education 
were  as  follows:  less  than  8  years  of  school,  13,659; 
8  years,  $4,725;  1  to  3  years  of  high  school,  $5,379; 
4  years  of  high  school,  $6,132;  1  to  3  years  of  coU 
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lege,  $7,401;  4  years  of  college,  $9^55;  5  or  more 
years  of  college,  $11,136  (25,  table  VI-3,  p.  139). 
In  other  words,  those  who  completed  at  least  1  year 
beyond  college  averaged  much  more  than  did  tliose 
who  completed  less  than  8  grades  of  school. 

For  both  whites  and  nonwhites,  men  with  more 
years  of  education  make  more  money.  But  there  are 
important  difference/  related  to  race.  Though  off 
the  hiunediate  topic,  race  differences  deserve  atten- 
tion here  hecaute  they  ,arc  involved  in  the  whole 
issue  of  variations  in  occupational  achievement. 
Fro!n  Miller's  data,  the  1959  earnings  of  nonwhite 
men  have  been  calculated  as  a  percentage  of  those 
of  white  men  (25 f  pp.  139-^140) ,  On  the  average, 
American  white  men  between  25  and  64  years  of 
age  earned  87  percent  per  year  more  in  1959  than 
comparable  nonwhites.  The  respective  means  are 
$6,112  for  v.-hites  and  $3,260  for  nonwhites.  In  the 
North  and  West  whites  earned  50  percent  more  than 
the  amount  earned  by  nonwhites,  while  in  the  South 
the  figure  rose  to  more  than  100  percent.  It  might 
be  tempting  to  attribute  these  differences  to  race' 

-  differences  in  number  of  years  of  school  completed. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  With  but  one  minor  excep- 

4ion,2  for  each^category  formed  by  cross-classifying 
major  regions  by  age  groups  and  by  yeare  of  school 
completed,  white  men  earned  more  than  nonwhite 
men.  Controlling  foi  education,  t! .  earnings  of 
whites  range  up  as  hijgh  as  200  percent  of  those  of 
nonwhites  (among  southern  men  completing  4 
years  of  college).  Perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
for  every  category  of  age  and  region,  the  greater  the 
number  of  years  of  school  completed,  the  greater 
the  proportionate  and  absolute  difference  in  earn- 
ings. It  seems  unlikely  that  this  trend  is  due  just 
to  discrimination  on  the  joB.  It  is  more  reasonable  ' 
to  suppose  that  the  higher  the  level  i:^  school  the 
more  superior  is  the  quality  of  education  deceived 
by  whit'^s.  This  would  be  reflected  in  increasing  dif- 
ferences in  competence  and  finally  in  the  observed 
increasing  proportional  differences  in  earnings  (25, 
pp.  139-140) .  Thus  the  u  scrimnation  most  affect- 
ing differences  in  eamin;;8  would  have  occurred 
during  the  school  years  and  vvould  have  been  first 
veil  aifested  as  poor  education. 

Sutnitiary 

The  sociologist  measures  occupational  achieve- 
ment by  assessing  the  prestige  of  the  person  *s  occu- 
pation. Money  income  is  not  the  only  reward  for 
high  achievement,  and  occasionally  it  is  used  to 
attract  workers  to  undesirable  jobs.  Thus  the  corre- 
lation between  money  income  and  occupational 
Hchievenient  (prestige)  is  far  less  than  perfect.  But, 
though  imperfect,  such  a  correlation  exists  and  it  is 
positiv<^:  on  the  average,  the  higher  the  prestige  of 
the  occupation  the  higher  the  income.  Next,  as  we 


'  In  the  West  nonwhite  men  18  to  24  years  old  who  had 
completed  less  than  8  years  of  school  canned  slightly  more 
than  comparable  whites  ($2^74  to  $2,151). 


would  expect,  occupational  prestige  and  education 
are  positively,  though  imperfectly,  related:  The 
higher  the  education  the  higher  the  occupation.  So 
we  would  have  assumed,  as  many  have,  that  if  one 
is  paid  for  his  work  contribution,  and  derives  much 
of  his  work  ability  from  education,  then  differences 
in  years  of  school  completed  should  ultimately  re- 
sult in  differences  in  inco'ne.  Data  were  adduced  to 
show  that  this  occurs.  Bu.  in  the  process  we  dis- 
covered that  the  income  derived  from  increasing 
the  number  of  years  of  school  completed  is  sub- 
stantially greater  for  whites  than  for  nonwhites. 
The  ^question  was  raised  as  to  whether  this  might 
be  due  to  variations  in  the  quality  of  education  re- 
ceived by  whites  and  nonwhites.  Suggestions  for 
answering  this  question  are  presented  later  in  con- 
nection with  a  more  systematic  analysis  of  the  fac- 
tors influencing  educational  achievement. 

Rural-Urban  Variations  in  Educational 
Achievement 

Clearly,  education  comprises  the  most  import-uit 
class  "of  variables  needed  to  account  for  variations  * 
in  occupational  achievement,  and  most  research 
efforts  have  been  directed  to  this  end.  Shortly,  we 
shall  proceed  to  review  some  of  the  evidence  on 
this  subject  and  shall  ultimately  attempt  to^ provide 
the  beginnings  of  a  social  psychological  exp!a*;ation 
for  these  variations.  But  before  doing  so  it  will  be 
useful  to  show  Ihe  nrml-urban  variation  in  our 
central  variables.  To  do  this  we  shall  first  present 
the  evidence  that  rural-urban^  differences  in  non- 
farm  occupational  achievement  do  in  fact  exist 
and  then  show  the  relation  of  region  arid  race  to- 

.  rural  Bmk  urban  residence.  Some  of  the  most  in- 
triguing evidence  on  what  seems  to  be  in  part  a 
rural  phenomenon  is  presented  in  the  form  of  re- 
gional or  racial  categories.  We  shall  then  present 

,data  on  rural-urban  differences  in  educational 
achievement,  using  regional  and  race  data  to  sup- 
plement them,^ 

Rural-Urban  Differences  in  Occupational 
Achievement 

For  some  time,  evidence  has  4>een  available  re- 
garding rural-urban  differences  in  occupational 
achievement.  Most  of  this  work  is  cited  elsewhere 
(5,  p.  10).  In  general  it  shows  that  farm-reared  men 
have  low  levels  of  occupational  achievement,  that 
men  reared  in  small  towns  have  somewhat  higher 
levels,  and  that  urban-reared  men  have  still  higher 
levels.  These  comparisons  are  based  on  the  notifarm 
population.  Less  evidence  is  available  for  women. 
The  best  available  data,  taken  in  1952,  show  that 
farm-reared  women  have  lower  levels  of  achieve- 
ment than  nonfarm-reared  women.  Both  of  these 
groups  have  lower  levels  of  achievement  than  urban- 
reared  women  {12).  Truly  up-to-date  information 
on  this  topic  appears  not  to  be  available.  In  1964, 
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the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  la  report 
based  on  a  1958  national  sample^  drawn  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  of,35,000  households  {1,  table 
8,  p.  13).  Data  were  taken  on  noninstitutionalized 
civilians  18  years  old  or  more.  Despite  the  age  of 
the  data  and  the  fact  that  the  categories  are  a  little 
broader  than  would  be  ideal  for  present  purposes, 
they  are  still  the  best  available.  Data  are  presented 
for  the  employed  nonfarm  population,  classified  by 
white-collar,  blue-collar,  and  farm  occupation,  by 
farm  or  nonfami  birthplace,  and  by  age.  Analysis 
shows,  first,  that  the  farm-born,  as  expected,  turn 
out  to  be  underreprescnted  in  the  ranks  of  the 
white-collar  workers  and  overrepresented  among 
blue-collar  workers.  Second,  the  percentages  change 
but  little  with  the  age  of  the  worker.  For  example, 
in  the  18  to  24  age  group,  34  pe'reent^^o(4Iie  farm- 
bom  were  in  white-collar  jobs,  while  53  percent  of 
the  nonfann-born  had  such  jobs,  a  difference  of  17 
percent.  Similarly,  in  the  45-54  age  group  37  per- 
cent of  tlie  farm-born  had  white-collar  jobs,  while 
51  percent  of  the  nonfarm-bom  had  such  jobs,  a 
difference  of  14  percent. 

Moreover,  the  age-related  changes  give  no  hint 
that  the  influence  of  farm  origins  on  low  l_evels  of 
nonfarm  occupational  achievement  may  be  decreas- 
ing with  time.  If  anything  they  suggest  the  possi- 
bility thi>t  such  differences  may  be  ^gradually 
widening.  These  trends  are  clearer  when  followed  by 
calculating  farm-bom  versus  nonfarm-bom  dif- 
ferences imthe  percentage  who  became  blue-collar 
workers.  Among  those  65  and  over,  only  3  percent 
more  of  the^  farm-bom  than  of  the  nonfarm-born 
became  blue-collar  worker's.  Among  those  55  to  64 
years  eld  the  difference  is  7  percent.  Among  those 
from  45  to  54  years,  the  djfference  rises  to  12  per- 
cent. Fur  those  35  to  44  years  of  age  and  for  those  25 
to  44  years  of  age,  the  difference  is  13  percent. 
Finally,  for  those  18  to  24  years  of  age,  the  differ- 
ence rises  to  17  percent.  What  is  happening  is  that 
the  younger  the  group,  the  smaller  the  proportionate 
contribution  of  the  fann-bom  to  the  white-collar 
stratum;  and  the  larger  the  proportionate  contribu- 
tion of  the  farm-bom  to  the  blue-collar  stratum. 
An  important  part  of  this  effect  comes  about  be- 
cause the  farm-bom  from  18  to  24  years  of  age  up  to 
45  to  54  years  of  age  are  contributing  to  the  blue- 
collar  str^Atum  a  proportion  which  earlier  the  older 
farm-born  contributed  to  the  then  larger  farm 
operator  stratum. 

For  the  farm-born  sector  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  the.  data  thus  confirm  a  finding  encountered 
in  various  parts  by  using  several  different  indexes 
of  rurality.  The  nonfarm  levels  of  occupational 
achievement  of  rural  people  are  substantially  lower 
than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  population. 

RuraMJrban  Aspects  of  the  Regional  and  Racial 
Distribution  of  the  Population 

Today,  the  best  single  index  of  rurality  of  a 
region  is  btill  th^  proportion  of  the  region's  popu- 
lation who  live  on  farmt.  outside  urban  places.  By 


this  measure  the  South  remains  the  most  rural  of 
the  major  regions  of  the  country.  It  should  be 
recognized  that  the  farm  population  is  decreasing  at 
a  rapid  rate— 4.6  percent  per  year  between  1960  and 
1965.  Also,  there  may  well  be  important  regional 
differences  in  the  rates  of  our  flight  from  the  land. 
Indeed,  between  1960  and  1965  the  number  of  non- 
whites  residing  on  farms  decreased  by  41  percent, 
while  the  number  of  whites  decreased  by  17  percent. 
Since  many  nonwhites  live  in  the  South  we  can  be 
sure  that  region  is  catching  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  .this  regard.  Yet,  when  all  such  qualifi- 
cations are  taken  into  account,  the  main  concentra- 
tion of  farm  people  is  in  the  South.  For  example,  in 
April  1965, 44  percent  of  the  f  ami  population  resided 
in  that  region,  while  the  South's  proportion  of  the 
total  population  was  about  20  percent  (44). 

Rurality  is  also  confounded  wi  h  race.  Of  the 
nonwhite  population  (four-fifths  of  whom  are 
Negroes)  16  percent  lived  on  farms  in  1965,  while  6 
percent  of  the  white  population  did  so.  So  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  a  disproportionate  number  of 
Negroes  stijl  live  on  farms  (44, 45).  Moreover,  prac- 
tically all  of  these  live  in  the  South;  there  are 
almost  no  Negroes  on  farms  in  the  North  and  West. 

Rural-Urban  Differences  in  Educational 
Achievement 

We  have  seen  that  we,  need  to  understand  the 
ways  education  influences  people  in  order  to  under- 
stand occupational  achievement.  To  understand 
rural-urban  variations  in  nonfarm  occupational 
ach!?vement  we  must  therefore  examine  the  school 
performance  of  rural  and  urban  people.  This  will 
be  accomplished  by  reviewing  evidence  on  compari- 
son of  school  completion  aF  indicated,  first,  by  edu- 
cational levels  of  adultb,  second,  by  dropout  be- 
havior as  indexed  by  schoorenrolltnent  rates  of 
youths,  aad  third,  by  achievement  and  ability  test 
performance.  This  will  set  the  stage  for  an  exami- 
nation of  the  factors  determining  variations  in  edu- 
cational achievement,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
next  section. 

School  completion 

Nam  and  Powers  have  presented  the  most  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  rural-urban^  regional,  and 
race  differences  in  number  of  years  of  school  com- 
pleted (27).  Their  report  is  based  on  census  data. 

The  data  they  present  show  that  school  comple- 
tion data  are,  of  course,  based  on  the  population  no 
longer  of  school  age.  They  therefore  reflect  changes 
in  school  attendance  which  occurred  during  earlier 
periods.  The  1960  population  had  completed  sub- 
stantially more  years  of  school  than  had  the  1950 
population.  This  held  true  among  rural  and  urban 
people,  among  northerners,  westerners,  and  south- 
erners. Naturally,  this  is  a  continuation  of  a  long- 
tenu  trend  among  whites  and  nonwhites.  Yet  the 
rural-urban  differences  persisted.  In  fact,  for  non- 
whites  the  distance  between  rural  and  urban  people 
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increased  a  little.  The  overall  pattern  for  1960  was 
as  follows:  urbanites  had  completed  the  highest 
number  of  years  of  sehool,  rural  nonfarin  people  the 
next,  and  fann  people  the  least.  There  were,  too, 
fairly  substantial  differeneos  among  regions.  On  the 
whole,  people  of  the  South  Iiad  completed  the  fewest 
years  of  school.  Those  of  the  North  Central  region 
were  next,  westerners  completing  the  most.  The 
South,  however,  was  second  to  the  W^cst  in  propor- 
tion of  whites  who  liad  attended  college.  As  our  his- 
tory leads  us  to  expect,  nonwhites  had  completed 
fewer  years  of  school  than  whites.  Because  of  the 
combined  effects  of  residence,  region,  and  race,  we 
would  expect  that  white  urban  westerners  would 
hiiow  the  largest  proportions  completing  college  and 
the  smallest  completing  no  more  than  eight  grades. 
This  holds,  with  .the  respective  percentages  being 
24.5  (1  year  or  more  of  college)  and  26.4  (0-8  ycars^ 
.of  school).  The  combined  effects  of  these  variable 
also  .suggest  that  nonwhito  southern  farmers  would 
.show  the  smallest  pro))ortion  completing  college  and 
the  largest  proportion  .completing  no  more  .than 
eight  grades.  This,  too,  holds,  with  the  respective 
pcrceniages  being  2.1  (1  year  or  more  of  college) 
and  85.4  (0.8  years  of  school).  It  should  be  added 
that  college  attendance  rates  during  ^t hat  year  were 
less  than  10  percent  for  all  categories  of  nonwhites 
except  urban  westerners  (27,  table  J,  p.  122). 

College  enrollment  in  1960  of  American  students 
who  were  high  school  seniors  in  October  1959  has 
been  reported  by  Nam  and  Cowhig  (26).  They 
found  that  urban  graduates  were  more  likely  to 
enroll  in  college  than  were  rural  graduates,  but" 
there  was  little  effect  of  race  on  the  college  enroll- 
ment of  high  school  graduates.  No  data  on  regional 
differences  were  presented. 

In  summary,  though  the  overall  figures  were, 
higher  in  1960  than  in  1950,  there  were  still  sub- 
stantial differences  in  educational  achievement 
among  residence  groups  in  1960,  urbanites  first, 
rural  nonfarin  people  second,  and  farm  people  last. 
Nonwhites  were  generally  low,  but  were  lowest  in 
rural  areas.  Except  fc-  the  percentage  of  urban 
whites  attending  college,  southerners  in  each  cate- 
gory had  the  smallest  percentage  who  had  attended 
co^Vge  and  the  highest  who  had  not  gone  bcyoml 
the  eighth  grade.  Roughly  the  same  residence  trends 
were  observed  for  college  enrollment  of  1960  high 
school  graduates.  No  important  race  difference  was 
noted,  however,  and  **egional  variations  were  not 
reported. 

Dropout  behavior 

It  is  easier  to  talk  about  dropout  behavior  than 
to  study  it.  The  term  implies  a  sense  of  finality 
that  existing  data  do  not  plumb.  However,  the  term 
reflects  a  common  occurrence.  Not  Quite  half  of  the 
population  25  years  old  or  older  had  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1960.  No  doubt  most  were  drop  outs. 
Enrollment  rates  of  16-  and  17-year-olds  of  various 
social  categories  provide  a  fairly  good  way  of 


handling  the  problem.  For  1960,  Nam  and  Powers 
have  analyzed  rural-urban,  regional,  and  race  differ- 
ences in  this  variable  quite  well.  Judging  by  the 
high  percentage  of  these  age  groups  enrolled  in 
school  (86.3  percent  of  the  16-year-olds  and  75.6 
percent  of  the  17-year-olds)  one  would  suppose  that 
the  trend  toward  completing  more  years  of  school 
was  continuing  (27).  An  examination  of  their  data 
(table  7)  shows  that  the  nirr.l  population  in  each 
region  made  larger  gains  in  the  proportion  of  these 
age  groups  enrolled  in  school  than  did  the  urban 
population.  Over  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  enroll- 
ment of  urban  youth  16  years  old  increased  from 

85.2  to  87.5  percent  and  of  urban  youth  17  years 
old  from  72.8  percent  to  76.7  percent,  for  gains  of 
2.3  and  3.9  percent,  respectively.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  enrollment  of  rural  youth  16  years  old  increased 
from  75.5  to.  84.3  percent,  and  of  rural  youth  17 
years  old  from  62.1  to  73.6  percent,  for  gains  of  8.8 
and  11.5  percent,  respectively.  The  largest  gains  for 
both  rural  and  urban  youth  were  in  the  South. 

In  the  years  before  1960,  an  interesting  switch" 
occurred.  As  we  have  seen,  among  adults  the  farm- 
reared  population  lags  behind  both  the  urban  and 
rural  nonfarm.  By  1960  the  farm  population  had. 
crept  ahead  of  the  rural  nonfarm  people.  Indeed, 
the  liighest  single  level  of  enrollment  of  16-year- 
*olds,  including  urbanites,^is  to  be  found  among  the 
rural  farm  population  of  the  North  Central  region, 
and  the  highest  two  categories  among  17-year-olds 
are  the  rural  farm  population  of  the  West  and  the 
North  Central  regions. 

But  looking  at  the  1960  overall  picture,  the  dif- 
ferences are  small- between  urban,  rural  nonfarm, 
and  farm' groups  of  these  ages.  The  urban  and  farm 
categories  are  about  equal,  with  the  rural  nonfarm 
lagging  slightly  behind.  By  regions,  the  West  was 
highest,  followed  by  the  North  Central  States,  the' 
Northeast,  and  the  South,  in  that  order.  Nonwhites 
lagged  behin(l  the  totaLpopulation  by  about  8  or  9 
percent. 

Looking  at  some  of  the  finer  details,  we  find  that 
the  cnroMment  rate  for  northeastern  nonwhite  17- 
year-olds,  55.7  percent;  is  the  lowest  of  all.  The 
NanirPowers  data  also  show  that  among  rural  non- 
farm  population  of  the  Northeast  the  enrollment 
rate  for  17-year-old  nonwhites  lags  by  201  percent 
(75.9  minus  55.7  percent),  which  Js  the  greatest 
single  racial  discrepancy.  Other  important  racial 
discrepancies  include  the  following:  north  central 
17-ycar-old  rural  nonfarm  youth,  16.1  percent  (77.9 
minus  61.8  percent) ;  northeastern  rural  farm  youth, 

15.3  percent  (86.0  minus  71.7  percent) ;  northeastern 
urban  youth,  13.5  percent  (76.2  percent  minus 
62.7  percent) .  (Curiously,  in  the  Northeast,  the  non- 
white  farm  17-year-olds  faired  slightly  better  than 
the  average  for  all  farm  youth  of  that  age,  80.5  and 
75.6  percent,  respectively.)  Contrary  to  popular 
opinion,  the  South  showed  the  least  racial  discrep- 
ancy in  school  enrolhnent  of  16-  and  17-year-old8. 

In  summary,  the  1960  variations  in  enrollment 
rates  for  16-  and  17-year-olds  were  not  as  great 
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as  those  for  school  coiiii)letion.  This  is  tme  for 
rural-urban  rojfidence,  region,  and  race.  Thi*re  was 
not  much  difference  between  urban  and  farm  youth, 
but  rural  nonfarm  were  behind.  Though  it  was  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  country  in  most  enrolhnerit  rates 
of  16-  and  17-year-olds,  the  South  had  the  smallest 
racial  discrepancy  and  indeed  had  higher  than 
average  enrollment  rates  for  nonwhite  residents  of 
rural  nonfarm  areas. 

.  Achievement  lest  behavior 

Coleman  and  his  colleagues  have  recently  pro- 
duced the  most  comprehensive  and  thorougii  study 
ever  done  of  regional,  residence,  and  racial  differ- 
ences in  test  performance  and  of  aspects  of  the 
environment  of  public  school  children  thouglit  to  be 
relevant  to  the  (juality  of  education  (6).  Consider- 
able information  was  collected,  including  data  on 
individual  students,  their  teachers  and  guiflance 
counselors,  and  their  schools.  Perhai)S  niost  im- 
portant, the  data  were  collected  on  all  cluldren  in 
grades  1,  3,  6,  9,  and  12  in  p  sample  of  the  nation's 
schools.  Reasonably  complete  information  was 
available  from  70  percent  of  the  high  school  princi- 
pals and  from  67  percent  of  the  high  school  classes 
whose  student*?  were  tested.  Special  checks  appear 
to  show  that  though  sampling  biases  were  intro- 
duced, they  do  not  affect  the  outcome  substantially. 

Within  any  grade  studied,  all  students  in  the 
sample  took  the  same  set  of  tests..  Thus  the  data 
within.a  class  are  essentially  comparable.  The  data 
we  shair  sunnliarize  at  this  !)oint  are  the  results 
of  tlie  tests  of  (1l  verbal  ability,  (2)  nonverbal 
ability,  (3}  reading  comprehension,  and  (4)  mathe- 
matics achievement.  There  is  no  ncD'd^to  niake-a 
deep  analysis  of  these  ccsts  here.  It  is  enough  to 
point  out  that  the  science  of^  test-l)uilding js  (juite 
well-developed.  These  tests,  taken  together,  detect 
differences  among  students  in  their  abilities  to 
understand  what  they  read,  to  make  logical  deduc- 
tions and  inductions,  and  to  manipulate  numbers 
and  mathematical  symbol.  These  abihtics— learned 
or  unlearned — aic  the  basic  mental  skills  heeded 
for  coping  with  and  contributing  to  contemporary 
urban-mdustrial  society.  Tline  are  but  two  glaring 
omissions  in  the  tests— the  failure  to  assess  the  indi- 
viduaPs  capacity  to  cooperate  with  others,  and  his 
alnlity  to  connntmicatc  orally  and  in  writing.  These 
omissions  are,  unforttmately,  characteristic  of  much 
of  the  otherwise  admiral)le  work  of  modern  educa- 
tional testing. 

Standard  tests  of  each  of  these  four  variauies 
(and  some  others  we  arc  ignoring  here  because  they 
seem  less  basic)  were  administered  to  each  student 
in  each  of  the  five  grades  (1,3,  6, 9,  and  12),  except 
that  the  first  graders  did  not  take  reading  compre- 
hension and  mathematics  achievement  tests.  The 
test  data  which  are  most  imi)ortant  for  present  imr- 
poses  were  reduced  to  percentile  and  T-score  form 
(X  =  50  and  ir—  10)  and  are  pa^sented  in  graphs. 
Most  of  the  results  rei)orted  here  are  from  analysis 
of  the  graphs. 


Test  response  data  are  presented  for  residence 
(metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  location  of 
schooh,  race  (whites  and  Negroes),  region  (SoutliT 
Southwest,  North,  and  West— sometimes  Northeast, 
Midwest,  and  West).-''  In  addition,  data  are  |)re- 
sented  for  various  minority 'gro^^Ps:  Puerto  Ricans, 
Mexicans.  Indians,  and  Orientals.  These  grou|)S,  un- 
like the  others,  are  not  subdivided  by  region  and  size 
of  place.  To  antici|)ate  a  bit,  the  Orientals  tended 
to  i)erform  about  like  the  whites  do.  For  this  reason 
we  have  taken  no  si)ecial  note  of  them  in  the  ensuing 
presentation,  uaiiough  the  other  minorities  receive 
some  attention. 

Wc  have  studied  the  crucial  tables  from  the 
Coleman  report  (6^-/>/i.  221-245)  and  have  sum- 
marized the  main  apparent  effects*  of  nietropolitan- 
nonnietropolitan  location,  region,  and  race  for  each 
of  the  above  tests. 

(1)  Verbal  AuiLiTV^Those  attending  metro- 
politan schools  appear  to  outi)erforni  those  attend- 
ing nonmetropolitan  schools  at  all  grade  levels 
tested:  1,  3,  6,  9,  and  12.  For  the  lower  grades  (1 
and  3)  there  is  no  discernible  effect  of  region.  For 
the  liigher  grades  f6,  9,  j*nd  12 1  the  Northeast  and 
^lidwest  appear  to  be  highesf,  the  South  lowest,  and" 
other  regions  in  between.  Whites  outscorc  Negroes  in 
all  grades;  this  is  the  most  outstanding  effect.  In 
the  6th  and  9th  grades  the  Puerto  Ricans,  Mexicans, 
and  Indians  do  poorly,  but  this  effect  is  not  present 
in  the  12th  grade,  possibly  because  the  lower  scorers 
have  dropped  out.  " 

'  (2)  Noxvi^RBAL  ABILITY — Little  if  any  metropoli- 
tan-nonmetropolitan  effects  are  noticeable  for  grades 
1  and  3.  In  grades  6^9,  and  12  the  metropolitan  are 
higher.  Neither  is  tliere  any  obvious  effect  of-  region 
in  grades  1  and  3^  except  for  an  analogies  test  in 
grade,  3,  where  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  were 
high,  and  the  South  low,  with  others  between.  This 
latter  regional  pattern  also  holds  for  grades  6,  9, 
and  12  except  that  for  grade  6  the  Southwest  is 
about  a*'  low  as  the  South.  Whites  systematically 
outseoi.  Negroes,  and  in  grades  6  and  9  the  Puerto 
Riean,  Mexicans,  and  Indians  are  again  low. 

(3)  REAnixcj  coMPREHEN.sioN — Again,  there  is 
not  much,  if  any,  effect  of  metropolitan-nonmetro- 
politan  location  of  the  child's  school  (an  index-of  the 
rural-urban  variable)  on  reading  eouiprehension  for 
grades  3  and  6.  First  graders  did  not  take  this  test. 
In  grades  9  and  12,  however,  the  metropolitan  stu- 
dents tend  to  be  higher  than  the  nonmetropolitan. 
Next,  there  is  no  discernible  regional  effect  in  the 
data  on  3d  graders.  But  among  6th,  9th,  and  12th 
graders,  those  from  the  Northeast  ancl  Midwest 


""TIh*  Noilhwt  rvidcntly  iuchido.<  Now  Englsind  and  tho 
otljcr  Kastorn  4Soal)oard  States  .<otith  throtigh  Wasliingtou. 
O.C.  Tlu?  Midwest  ovidontly  includos  all  other  8tato.<  l)or- 
doling  on  tho  Groat  Lako^i  phis  Iowa.  Kani«as.  Missotiri. 
Nobra'<ka,  and  tlir  Dakotas.  Tlio  Sotitli  inrhidos  Afkanj'as 
and  all  Stato*?  on  oi  oast  of  tho  Mi.<:^is.<5ipi)i  Rivor  not  ,ilroa(ly 
idontifiod.  Tho  Soutliwost  inchidos  Arizona.  Now  Moxiro. 
Okhdionia.  and  Toxas.  Tho  remaining  8tato.»<  inoluding 
Ala.sVa  and  Hawaii  oonMittitc  tho  We.«<t. 
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tend  to  oi!ipcrfonn  those  of  other  regions,  while 
those  from  the  South  (and  in  the  case  of  grade  12, 
the  Southwest)  tend  to  perform  at  a  lower  level  than 
the  others.  Again,  whites  systematically  outper  jrm 
Negroes.  In  grades  6  and  9  the  other  minorities 
(Puerto  Ricaiis,  Mexicans,  and  Indians)  are  low, 
but  as  on  previous  tests  this  effect  does  not  |)ersi*5* 
into  grade  12. 

(4)  Mathematics  achievement — ^The  pattern  of 
influences  on  mathematics  achievement  of  student.^ 
is  similar  to  the  patterns  we  have  already  discussed. 
By  the  6th  grade,  metropolitan  students  tend  to  be 
outscoring  the  noninetropolitan  students,  though 
there  is  little  (Hfferenee  among  3d  graders.  There  is 
no  regional  difference  in  mathematical  achievement 
in  the  3d  grade.  But  in  the  6th  grade  the  northern 
children  make  higher  scores  and  the  southern  m^h*^- 
southwestern  chihiren  make  lower  scores,  with  west- 
erners in  between.  In  the  9th  and  12th  grades,  the 
northerners  and  westerners  appear  to  be  about  equal 
to  each  other  and  score  higher  than  the  southern  and 
southwestern  students.  Again,  whites  systematically 
outperform  Negroes,  and  the  low  scores  for  Puerto 
Ricans,  Mexicans,  and  Indians  which  jiersist  through 
grades  3,  6,  and  9  are  no  longer  evident  in  grade  12. 

There  is  one  unusual  fact  about  the  mathematics 
achievement  data.  The  distribution  for  Mexicans, 
Puerto  Ricans,  Indians,  and  all  categories  of 
Negroes  is  sharply  skewed  in  the  6th  grade.  This 
skewing  results  from  a  large  proportion  having  ex- 
ceedingly low  scores  which  are  about  equal  to  each 
other;  the  high  scorers  are  inuch  more  variable.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  observed  in  the  12th  grade 
-  metropolitan  western  and  noninetropolitan  south- 
ern Negroes.  It  appears  in  no  other  grades  or  cate- 
gories of  students,  and  on  no  other  tests.  One  could 
hypothesize  that  since  mathematics  is  a  difficult  sub- 
ject— or  is  thought  to  be — a  poor  performance  in 
mathematics  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
readiness  to  drop  out  of  school.  A  great  many 
minority  group  members,  we  might  suppose,  are  al- 
ready disheartened  with  school  by  the  6th  grade. 
This  is  reflected  in  their  mathematical  test  perform- 
ance, and  they  drop  out  at  the  first  opportunity. 
This  eliminates  most  dropout-prone  Mexicans, 
Indians,  and  Puerto  Sicans,  as  well  as  many  such 
Negroes.  In  the  nonmetropoHtan  South  and  the 
metropolitan  West  quite  a  few  dropou* -prone 
Negroes  remain  to  continue  into  high  school,  when 
the  same  sort  of  discouragement  sets  in  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  I2th  grade.  This  too,  is  reflected  more 
clearly  in  their  performance  in  mathematics,  a 
"hard*'  subject,  than  in  other  subjects  over  which 
they  were  tested.  We  thai!  return  to  this  type  of 
issue  in  the  next  major  section. 
~-(5)  Summary  of  test  results — (ai  The  major 
finding  of  the  research  reviewed  here  is  that  at  all 
levels  and  for  all  types  of  ter^  'he  perfornmnce  of 
Negroes  is  quite  a  bit  low^  .an  that  of  whites. 
Indeed,  Coleman  and  his  associates  show  that  the 
gap  between  whites  and  Negroes  often  widens  as  the 
students  progress  into  higher  grades.  Puerto  Ricans, 


Mexicans,  and  Indians  also  tend  to  do  progressively 
more  poorly  up  to  a  point  between  the  6th  and  9th 
grades,  after  which  their  performance  improves, 
probably  because  the  poorer  students  have  drop|)etl 
out  of  school,  (b)  The  rural-urban  variable  is 
proximated  here  by  a  metropohtan-nonmetropolitan 
classification.  Differences  on  this  variable  are  less 
pronounced  than  on  race.  But  they  exist  among  9th 
and  12th  graders  for  all  four  tests,  among  6th 
graders  for  mathematics  and  nonverbal  ability,  and 
among  1st  and  3d  graders,  as  well,  for  verbal 
ability,  (c)  Similarly  the  southern,  and  sometimes 
the  southwestern,  students  perform  less  well  than  do 
all  others,  especially  northerners,  from  the  6th 
through  the  12th  grade  on  all  four  tests.  There  is 
little  if  any  effect  of  region  among  3d  graders  on 
any  of  these  tests  or  among  1st  graders  on  the  two 
tests  they  took  (verbal  and  nonverbal  ability). 

Thus,  racial  differences  exist  at  all  levels  and  for 
all  tests.  But,  on  the  whole,  residence  and  regional 
effects  lx»gin  to  show  after  the  3d  grade.  And  in  all 
cases  it  is  the  categories  that  are  presently  or  his- 
torically the  most  rural— tlie  Negroes,  the  south- 
erners, and  the  nonmetro|)olitans — which  show  the 
poorest  test  performance. 

Summary 

The  first  section  cx))lained  the  sociologist's  con- 
tention that  occupational  prestige  is  the  key  van- 
able  by  which  to  approach  the  measurement  of 
occupational  achievement  levels.  Secondary  "data 
were  then  presented  to  show,  among  other  things, 
the  ties  of  education  to  occupational  ))restige..  The 
present  section  shows  first  that  there  are,  or  were, 
large  differences  in  prestige  levels  of  nonfarm  occu- 
|)ational  achievement  of, people  reared  in  rural  and 
urban  areas.  These  difrerences  justify  an  investiga- 
tion of  rural-urban,  an.!  related  regional  and  race, 
variations  in  school  behavior.  Even  so,  because  the 
data  are  based  on  adults  of  some  years  ago,  we  do 
not  really  know  whether  today's  rural  youth  are  still 
entering  the  nonfarm  occupational  structure  at  un- 
usually low  levels,  but  it  would  be  surprising  if  they 
were  not. 

Data  on  school  years  completed  by  the  adult 
population  in  I960  really  refer  to  events  that  hap- 
|)ened  years  earher  when  these  adults  were  of  school 
age.  There  are  substantial  diflferenccs  between 
pco|)le  of  urban,  rural  nonfarm,  and  farm  origins. 
They  also  show  substantial  regional  and  race  dif- 
ferences. Regional  differences  are  in  this  order:  the 
West  (highest).  Northeast,  North  Central,  and 
South  Oowest).  Nonwhites  were  much  lower  than 
whites. 

Data  on  school  enrollment  of  16-  and  i7-year-olds 
in  1960  are  more  up  to  date.  They  show  relatively 
small  differences  in  enrollment  rates  by  residence, 
and  there  was  no  important  difference  at  all  be- 
tween urban  and  farm  youth,  though  these  were  a 
little  higher  than  rural  nonfarm  youth.  Differences 
between  regions  were  a  little  greater,  in  this  order: 
West  (highest).  North  Central,  Northeast,  and 
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South  (lowest  h  Whitc-iionwhitc  differences  were  not 
very  large  either,  though  they  existed.  They  were 
ahnost  negligible  in  the  South  and  tended  to  be 
espeeially  large  in  the  Northeast. 

Test  perfoniianee  data  (verbal  and  nonverbal 
abilities,  reading  comprehension,  and  inathematieal 
aehievenient),  of  children  in  school  in  1965  are  obvi- 
ously still  more  up  to  date.  They  show  relatively 
.small  difference^  favoring  metro|)olitan  students 
over  nonmetropolitan.  (Data  are  not  aavilable  for 
rural  nonfarni  or  farm  students  as  such.)  Also, 
students  from  Northern  States  tend  to  score  higher 
than  tho.se  of  the  Southeast  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
the  Southwest  (excluding  California).  The  sharpest 
differences,  however,  arc  brtween  wliites  and  other 
major  minority  groups:  Nt:;roes,  Mexicans,  Puerto 
Ricans,  and  Indians.  Moreover,  the  higher  the  school 
grade  the  farther  behind  their  peers  the  Negroes  fall. 
One  can  infer  this  would  be  true  of  the  other  minori- 
ties, except  that  the  poorer  students  among  them 
may  drop  out  of  school  earlier,  leaving  the  high 
scorers  to  inflate  the  test  averages. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  some  important 
trends  occurring.  Rural-urban  differences,  as  such, 
in  precollege  school  enrollment  may  no  longer  be 
very  pronounced.  Regional  differences  in  enrollment 
may  also  be  disappearing.  Race  differences  in  at- 
tendance seem  to  be  dropping,  too.  We  cannot  say 
for  certain  whether  the  "learning  gaps"  are  being 
closed.  From  test  data,  it  appears  the  rural-urban 
differences  as  such  arc  not  very  great,  and  that 
regional  differences  are  not  eitlicr,  though  nonmetro- 
politan and  southern  students  have  lower  scores  than 
others.  The  race  gap  in  attendance  is  closing,  but 
race  differences  in  learning  may  not  be  doing  so, 
especially  among  Negroes  in  the  South  and  South- 
west ami  among  Mexicans,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  In- 
dians (6,  pp.  257 y  258,  272).  Interestingly,  there  is 
very  little  racial  difference  in  college  enrollment 
rates  of  high  school  graduates  (26) . 

Despite  the  fact  that  they  are  not  so  different 
in  the  externals,  such  as  years  of  school  completed 
and  school  enrollment,  the  rural  southern  and  south- 
western Negroes  are  clearly  the  students  who  are 
least  prepared  for  satisfactory  achievement  in  the 
modem  occupational  structure. 


Variations  in  Educational  Achievement 

Clearly,  if  \xc  are  to  understand  the  occupational 
achievement  process,  we  nmst  formulate  a  valid  ex- 
planation of  the  educational  achievement  process. 
Not  that  we  lack  theories  relating  to  occupational 
achievement.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  several. 
The  .current  ones  are  reviewed  by  Borow  (3). 
Among  the  more  influential  of  tliese  arc  Ginzbcrg 
et  aly  Roe,  and  Super.  Ginzbcrg  ct  al.  stress  stages 
of  occupational  decision-making,  in  which  each  later 
stage  is  more  reality-oriented  than  the  former.  These 
begin  during  the  elementary  school  years  and  con- 
tinue until  tb.c  perjion  is  established  {14),  Roe  cross- 


cla.»^sifle^  occupations  according  to  level  and  func- 
tion, and  then  attempts  to  match  personality  needs 
(developed  early  in  life)  with  job  characteristics 
(31).  Super  has  stressed  the  key  role  of  the  self - 
conecpt  in  determining  the  individual's  occupational 
behavior  (41).  The  need  for  objective  evaluations  of 
recent  large-scale  educational  programs  has  proba- 
bly been  partly  responsible  for  an  increasing 
emphasis  on  interrelating  research  and  theory  re- 
garding psychological  aspects  of  vocational 
development,  one  which  should  begin  to  bear  fruit 
within  a  few  years.  No  definitive  publication  has  yet 
come  from  the  newer  lines  of  thinking. 

In  any  ease,  there  are  at  least  three  related  aspects 
of  most  such  i)sychological  thinking  which  make  it 
less  useful  for  i)resent  imrposes  than  would  be  hoped. 
First,  these  are  theories  of  "vocational"  development 
as  a  whole,  not  simply  theories  of  occupational 
achievement.  Frequently,  their  major  thrust  is  lo 
understand  and  improve  the  adjustment  of  the  indi- 
vidual rather  than  to  determine  the  i)roeess  by 
which  people  are  allocated  to  different  social 
statuses.  This  leads  to  a  relative  neglect  of  the  occu- 
pational achievement  process  in  itself. 

Second,  most  of  the  theoretical  work  gives  insuf- 
ficient attention  to  the  occupational  hierarchy. 
Rather  than  seeing  the  occupational  achievement 
process  as  one  of  entering  and  becoming  stabilized 
at  a  point  on  or  region  of  a  continuum  of  occupa- 
tional prestige,  thus  anchoring  achievement  in  the 
societal  system  of  stratification,  most  writers  see 
the  individual  as  selecting  a  relatively  unique  occu- 
pation or  class  of  occupations,  one  which  is  not 
rigorously  ordered  by  a  clear  s|)eeifieation  of  its 
relation  to  other  locations. 

Third,  dnd  most  fundamental,  experimental  psy- 
chological researchers  deliberately  tfeat  each  indi- 
vidual organism  as  if  it  existed  in  exactly  the  same 
environment  as  every  other  organism,  and  as  if  the 
only  environmental  influences  bearing  upon  it  were 
those  provided  by  the  experimenter.  We  may  call 
tins  "the  assumption  of  the  isolated  individual."  In 
psychology,  it  is  the  equivalent  to  the  physicist's 
experiment  in  a  vacuum,  or  to  the  chemist's  experi- 
ment conducted  under  "standard  conditions."  As  a 
methodological  ideal  for  studying  certain  kinds  of 
behavior,  it  is  highly  ap|)ropriate.  Unfortunately,  it 
|)ervades  nmch  i^syehological  thinking  where  it  is 
not  a|)|)ro|)riate,  including  occupational  choice.  But 
the  occupational  achievement  process  is  enacted  in 
a  worid  in  which  peo|)le  influence  each  other,  and  in 
which  some  influences  wane  while  others  wax.  A  use- 
ful th-jory  must  be  able  to  identify  and  specify  the 
changing  effpcts  of  each  of  the  variables  needed  to 
describe  the  inten)lay  between  each  person  and  his 
changing  social  environment. 

SociAL-rsvcHOLOGicAL  PERSPECTIVE — Tlic  prcscnt 
position  attempts  to  allow  enough  individual  plas- 
ticity to  account  for  major  changes  in  the  person's 
modes  of  reacting  to  his  environment,  while  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  the  assumption  of  infinite  plas- 
ticity. Three  assumptions  are  made  about  the  great 
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majority  of  youths  whogc  school  behavior  is  the  con- 
cern of  this  section:  (1)  That  most  of  those  who  do 
well  or  who  do  poorly  in  school  are  usually  so  simi- 
lar in  the  biologic  aspects  of  mental  ability  that,  for 
the  most  part,  we  can  assume  that  environmental 
factors  are  ultimately  responsible  for  variations 
among  them  in  achievement.  (2)  Tliat  the  behavior 
of  i)eoprfc  is  directed  by  the  ways  they  conceive  of 
themselves,  by  their  goals,  and  by  the  available  in- 
fonnation  that  might  aid  them  in  achieving  their 
goals.  (3i  That  self-eonceptions,  goals,  and  other 
information  are  learned  in  and  sustained  by  inter- 
action with  others.  We  shall  elaborate  each  of  these 
points. 

(1)  One  of  the  major  learning  tasks  in  the  life 
of  any  person  is  largely  finished  even  before  he  or 
she  enters  school.  It  is  a  task  of  huge  proportions, 
yet  practically  all  4-  or  5-year-olds  have,  for  the 
mo.st  part,  completed  it.  Children  in  all  societies, 
even  the  so-called  primitive  groups,  perfonn  it  well. 
Mo«t  of  the  best  and  the  poorest  students  differ  little 
in  this  respect  from  other  youngsters:  they  liave 
learned  a  language. 

What  does  it  mean  for  a  child  to  learn  a  language? 
It  means  that  he  has  learned  an  enormous  number 
of  details  and  general  rules.  He  has  learned  a  vo- 
cabulary of  words  and  how  to  put  them  together  into 
an  ordered  system.  He  has  learned  a  grammar.  It  is 
true  that  ordinarily  he  makes  more  mistakes  with 
his  grammar  than  do  adults,  but  his  mistakes  are 
so  few  that  he  can  understand  his  parents,  his 
friends,  and  others — even  strangers.  He  can  usually 
respond  or  initiate  to  them  so  that  they  understand 
the  meanings  he  attempts  to  convey.  To  the  child, 
learning  a  language  is  as  natural  as  explonng  his 
neighborhood.  As  adults,  we  cannot  recall  our  own 
first  experiences  in  learning  our  native  language,  but 
we  remember  when  we  tried  to  learn  a  foreign 
language.  Perhaps  we  studied  it  for  2  or  3  years  in 
high  school  or  college.  Wc  remember  the  great 
difficulty  we  had  and  the  hours  we  worked  to  learn 
the  words,  to  conjugate  the  verbs,  and  above  all  to 
place  subjects,  predicates,  etc.,  in  their  proper  places 
in  sentences.  But  for  all  our  hard  work,  we  know 
very  well  that  our  understanding  of  the  language  is 
still  superficial.  If  we  do  not  realize  it  while  we  are 
in  school  we^oon  find  out  when  we  meet  someone 
who  handles  the  language  fluently. 

Yet  the  child  learns  the  language  of  those  around 
him  so  thoroughly  that,  despite  a  few  idiosyncra- 
cies  in  grammar  and  pronunciation,  he  is  a  master 
of  it.  He  speaks  and  listers  almost  effortlessly;  cer- 
tainly he  does  not  usually  struggle  to  remember 
what  a  certain  word  means,  as  most  of  us  do  when 
we  use  a  language  other  than  our  own. 

Mo5>t  students  have  few  if  any  major  physical  im- 
pediments to  seeing,  hearing,  speaking,  understand- 
ing, getting  around.  They  know  a  language;  they 
have  already  proven  that  they  can  learn  exceedingly 
difficult  material  because  they  learned  the  language. 
And  they  daily  prove  to  us  that  their  fundamental 
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intellectual  capability  has  not  eroded  because  they 
continue  to  conmiuuicate  with  a  directness  and  facil- 
ity that  would  astonish  us  if  we  ourselves  were  not 
so  accustomed  to  it. 

Surely,  when  poor  students  have  already  mastered 
so  complex  a  subject  as  a  language,  it  is  wise  to  look 
toward  social  factors  rather  than  biological  factor?? 
such  as  brain  damage  or  poor  heredity  to  explain 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  doing  well. 

(2)  All  psychological  points  of  view  on  behavior 
conceive  of  the  person  as  an  active  agent.  Some  such 
points  of  view  stress  organismic  factors  which  limit 
abilities.  Others  stress  "deep"  motivations,  de- 
veloped in  the  early  years,  of  which  the  person  is 
unaware.  The  social-psychological  view  used  here 
differs  from  the  last  two  in  that  it  assumes  that  man 
acts  on  the  basis  of  the  way  he  conceptualizes  his 
environment,  himself,  and  his  future  alternatives. 
Among  his  alternatives  he  may  select  some;  these 
become  goals.  When  he  works  toward  achieving  a 
goal,  his  conceptions  of  himself  and  his  environ- 
ment direct  the  ways  he  goes  about  it.  His  style  or 
level  of  behavior,  then,  is  to  be  explained  largely 
in  terms  of  things  he  hopes  will  come  to  be  rather 
than  in  the  terms  either  of  variations  in  native 
ability  or  of  motivations  developed  long  ago. 

This  docs  not  mean  that  individual  differences  in 
personality  are  necessarily  trivial  or  uninfluential. 
It  does  mean  that  most  of  the  ones  we  kno\v  about 
are  learned.  When  we  look  for  factors  influencing  the 
process  of  differential  education  achievement,  we 
shall  be  especially  concerned  with  those  that  may 
vary  the  alternatives  a  young  person  can  see  as 
possibilities.  We  shall  also  be  concerned  with  factors 
which  make  him  conceive  of  himself  as  unable  to 
learn,  and  to  factors  which  make  him  think  good 
schoolwork  is  meaningless. 

(3)  Most  psychological  factors  in  educational 
achievement  are  learned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
the  person's  contacts  with  other  people.  Teachers', 
parents',  and  friends'  responses  to  the  young  person's 
attempts  to  interact  play  a  major  part  in  determin- 
ing his  view  of  himself.  If  they  let  him  know  they 
think  he  is  stupid,  he  learns  to  think  he  is  stupid. 
If  they  let  him  know  they  think  that  he  is  bright, 
he  learns  to  think  he  is  bright.  If  those  around  the 
young  person  have  and  share  with  him  a  rich  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  he  too  will  ordinarily  develop  a 
rich  knowledge  of  the  world.  This  will  provide  him 
with  many  goal  alternatives  from  which  to  choose, 
and  a  wealth  of  information  to  make  his  choices 
rational.  On  the  other  hand,  if  those  around  the 
young  person  do  not  have  or  do  not  share  with  him 
a  very  adequate  knowledge  of  the  world,  his  alterna- 
tives will  be  few  and  the  information  on  which  to 
base  his  attempts  to  enact  them  will  be  inadequate. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  a  social  psychological 
|)oint  of  view  is  somewhat  different  from  the  indi- 
vidualistic position,  to  which  we  have  referred,  that 
seems  to  dominate  much  of  contemporary  educa- 
tional psychology.  One  variety  of  the  individualistic 


position  in  the  extreme^  holds  that  the  perfonnance 
of  students  depends  largely  on  inherited  abilities.  In 
turn  these  abilities  are  thought  to  be  due  primarily 
to  genetic  defeets  in  his  parents.  Another  variety 
holds  that  behavior  orientations — ability  for  one — 
are  developed  in  early  life  and  are  not  partieularly 
changeable.  These  individualistic  positions  hold,  in 
effect,  that  little  if  anything  can  be  done  about  a 
student's  poor  school  performance.  The  social-psy- 
chological position  on  the  other  hand^  holds  that  a 
person's  knowledge,  goals^  and  self-eoneeptions 
determine  how  well  he  does^  and  that  in  turn  these 
variables  are  ahuost  entirely  due  to  factors  in  the 
social  environment  Parents,  for  example,  influence 
the  education  of  their  child,  not  primarily  through 
the  genes,  but  because  they  may  or  may  not  stimu- 
late him^  may  or  niay  not  help  provide  appropriate 
goals  and  self-concepts  for  him,  may  or  may  not 
provide  effective  help  in  teaching  him.  Other  people 
influence  him  in  the  same  way. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  mental  ability  is  unim- 
portant. Orf  the  contrary,  intelligence  scores  are 
correlated  with  performance  in  school  at  all  levels. 
But  intelligence  is  not  a  simple  phenomenon.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  evidence  of  genetic  effects  on  it,  but 
there  are  important,  and  perhaps  changing,  environ- 
mental influences  on  it  a.«;  well  (13,  pp.  191-207; 
39,  pp.  584-586). 

Environmental  Influences 

If  we  want  to  understand  and  to  affect  educa- 
:  tional  achieveuient  we  must  understand  the  system 
in  wliieh  the  person's  achievement^behavior  is  eon- 
ducted^  which  is  the  same  thing  as  determining  the 
variable-faspects  of  his  environment  that  influence 
his  behavior  as  he  progresses  through  school.  We 
are  only  beginning  to  learn  how  to  analyze  these 
factors  systematically.  Obviously^  we  must  have 
:  concepts  for  describing  the  environment.  One  main 
distinction  we  draw  here  is  between  the  general 
environment  and  the  effective  environment. 

The  general  environment 

By  the  term  "general  environment"  we  mean  to 
indicate  all  variables  describing  the  amount  and 
accuracy  of  information  which,  objectively,  is  rcad- 
5  ily  accessible  to  all  or  most  persons  in  a  geographic 
f  area.  For  the  topic  of  educational  and  occupational 
I  achievement,  the  term  refers  to  all  .such  information 
I  indicating  what  a  person  might  do  in  order  to  be 
:  {Successful  in  school  or  at  work.  Geographically,  for 
I  a  given  topic  like  success  in  school  or  at  work,  the 
|  boimds  of  such  an  area  would  be  determined  by  dis- 
|.  covering  lines  indicating  major  changes  in  most  im- 
I  portant  variables  describing  the  amount  and  quality 
|:of  information  objectively  available  on  thejtopie. 
I  This  ha.*$  never  yet  been  done  with  any  |nt$ision. 
iNevertheless  approacl^es  have  been  made,  though 
fcnot  necessarily  deliberately.  One  of  the  most  in- 
fz  formative  large-scale  examples  is  provided  by  Cole- 


man and  his  associates,  in  the  study  of  regional 
differences  in  educational  facilities  (6). 

Other  examples,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  are 
provided  by  Sewcll  and  Armer  (34)  on  neighbor- 
hood contexts  as  possible  influences  on  college  plans, 
and  by  Haller  and  Scwell  (18)  on  local  area  and 
school  class  as  possible  influences  on  farm  boys' 
occupational  choices.  To  get  a. bit  ahead  of  the  data, 
large-scale  general  environments,  such  as  regions  of 
the  nation,  seem  to  have  profound  influences  on 
everyone  but  small  differential  effects  on  particular 
individuals.  Small-scale  general  environments,  such 
as  local  areas  or  neighborhoods,  are  not  very  in- 
fluential (18,34). 

Education  and  the  ciexeral  environment — In- 
formation relevant  to  success  in  school  and  in  the 
work-a-day  world  is  objectively  available  to  the 
young  person  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Television 
sets  are  in  nine-tenths  of  the  homes  of  the  United 
States,  excellent  roads  connect  practically  all  ;;arts 
of  the  country,  and  schools  serve  every  hamlet. 
Conununication  outlets  provide  the  possibility  that 
all  would  have  equal  access  to  the  information 
necessary  for  everyone  to  have  equal  advantage. 
Nevertheless  there  are  differences  among  sectors 
of  the  population.  Schools  that  are  far  from  major 
population  centers  and  schools  in  poorer  economic 
areas  sometimes  lack  the  facilities  and  the  teachers 
to  motivate  and  teach  the  .students  well.  Neverthe- 
less data  from  the  Coleman  report  show  that  most 
such  differences,  except  for  the  rural  South,  are  no 
longer  very  great  (6,  pp.  36-217).  Also,  areas  iso- 
lated from  the  population  centers  may  liav*^  some? 
what  fewer  occupational  alternatives  available  for 
the  young  person  and  his  family  to  choose  among.  In 
such  areas,  the  connections  between  education  and 
the  occupational  structure  may  not  be  so  clear.  This 
is  doubtless  partly  because  well-educated  youth  who 
are  born  and  reared  in  the  area,  and  are  therefore 
known  well  by  local  people,  usually  take  jobs  else- 
where (27,  p.  116).  They  must  even  leave  home  in 
order  to  become  educated  and  stay  away  in  order  to 
find  a  job  that  can  let  them  express  their  education. 
The  outcome  is  that  the  general  environment  of  such 
places  is  somewhat  poorer  in  information  which 
young  people  need  in  order  to  make  satisfactory 
educational  and  occupational  adjustments  later  on 
(15  -  32;  35;  37).  Almost  everyone  in  the  area  is 
influeMced  in  this  way— the  child,  his  parents,  his 
teachers,  his  friends. 

But  wliether  or  not  they  live  in  population  centers, 
the  child,  his  family,  and  his  friends  belong  to  a  cer- 
tain racial  group  and  socioeconomic  .stratum.  With 
a  long  history  of  poor  educational  facilities  and 
ill-prepared  teachers,  Negroes  and  members  of  some 
other  minority  groups  such  as  Indians,  Mexicans, 
and  Puerto  Rieans,  tend  on  the  average  to  be  poorly 
educated.  The  same  is  true  of  those  from  the  lower 
socioeconomic  strata.  A  person's  interactions  may 
be  restricted  to  others  like  themselves.  Because  of 
this,  thoir  goals  and  beliefs  regarding  education  are 
usually  much  like  others  of  their  ^roup. 
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AVe  have  dwelt  upon  the  general  environment  at 
length  for  a  reason.  Large-seale  general  environ- 
ments have  important  effects  on  everyone  within 
them  because  they  limit  or  provide  the  information 
everyone  has  to  share  with  everyone  else.  But  they 
have  little  or  no  efleet  on  variations  among  persons 
within  sueh  an  environment.  Faetors  in  the  effeetive 
environment  do  this.  Moreover,  despite  mueh  specu- 
lation about  their  eflfeets,  small-seale  general  en- 
vironments have  little  eflfeet  on  the  i)eople  within 
them. 

The  effective  environment 

By  the  "eflfeetive"  environment  we  mean  those 
parts  of  the  person's  social  environments  which  vary 
substantially  from  individual  to  individual  and 
which  account  for  individual  differences  in  be- 
havior. The  elements  of  a  person's  effective  en- 
vironment consist  of  the  information  presented  to 
him  and  emphasized  as  important  for  him  by  other 
peoplejudipsejudgmcnt  he  respects.  These  people  arc 
prehaps  more  precisely  called  "significant  others" 
(40)  f  although  some  have  referred  to  them  as  "ref- 
erence groups."  The  exact  persons  who  perform  this 
function  vary  to  some  degree  from  individual  to 
individual  and  from  one  type  of  behavior  to  another. 
The  evidence  that  parents,  peers,  and  school  per- 
sonnel frequently  become  significant  others  regard- 
ing educational  and  occupational  decision-making  is 
available  in  brief  summaries  (5,  pp.  17 A8;  38) .  The 
concept  of  significant  others  has  not  yet  received 
the  attention  needed  to  make  it  most  useful  for 
research.  JNfevertheless,  variables  based  upon  it, 
especially  the  individual's  conception  of  the^expec- 
tations  of  significant  others,  are  among  those  most 
highly  and  systematically  related  to  educational 
and  occupational  choice  behavior  (8;  19).  There 
arc  other  important  aspects  of  the  effective  environ- 
ment, too,  8uch  as  t*  information  a  youth  receives 
about  himself  from  tne  grades  his  teachers  give  him, 
or  the  respect  or  disrespect  accorded  to  him  by 
cthc'rs  with  whom  he  interacts. 

Stages  in  Educational  Achievement 

Tlic  young  person  is  constantly  being  evaluated 
by  others.  Students  receive  good  marks  if  they  do 
well  in  school  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
teachers  and  if  they  are  conscious  of  being  highly 
esteemed  by  others.  Those  who  do  poorly  are  pun- 
ished by  low  marks,  and  arc  in  other  ways  con- 
stantly reminded  of  their  poor  work.  They  know 
that  in  the  context  of  school  behavior  they  are  not 
esteemed  by  others.  To  the  child  in  school,  a  large 
part  of  the  day-to-day  process  of  educational 
achievement  consists  of  being  rewarded  or  punished 
for  conforming  to  or  deviating  from  the  expecta- 
tions of  teachers  and  others.  ^ 

The  stages 

Ignoring  for  the  moment  the  learning  the  student 
really  receives,  there  are  from  this  perspective  two 


main  variables  describing  educational  achievement: 
getting  better  or  poorer  marks  and  rcenrolling  or 
"dropping  out."  As  used  here,  the  last  variable  also 
includes  passing  from  one  grade  to  another  and 
graduating,  as  well  as  school  leaving  at  graduation 
time  rather  than  in  the  middle  of  a  school  year.  In 
elementary  school  one  cannot,  in  most  States,  leave 
school;  attendance  is  compulsory.  Students  who  get 
good  marks  arc  advanced.  Sometimes  those  who  do 
not  arc  held  back  and  become  "over  i.gc  in  grade." 
In  most  States  there  is  a  special  age  <»r  school  year 
at  which  a  youth  can  legally  leave  school.  After  that 
age  students  may  leave  at  any  time,  and  those  who 
arc  not  doing  well  frequently  choose  this  course. 
Usually  this  occurs  at  the  more  "respectable" 
periods,  the  end  of  a  school  year  or  after  a  gradua- 
tion point.  The  recurrence  of  a  series  of  points  at 
which  legal  and  "respectable"  school  leaving  may 
occur,  forms  the  boundaries  between  what  we  arc 
calling  stages  in  the  educational  achievement  proc- 
ess. These  arc  continuing  beyond  the  legal  minimum 
requirement,  (indexed  by  leaving  or  hot  leaving 
school  in  the  early  days  of  higl/ school), ^continuing 
beyond  high  school  (indexed  b^  enrolling  in  a  post- 
high  school  program  of  education) ,  completing  a  cer- 
tain miml>er  of  years  of  college,  graduating  from 
college,  and  obtaining  a  higher  degree  in  a  univer- 
sity. (It  should  he  recognized  that  these  stages  are 
somewhat  arbitrary  and  should  not  be  reified.) 
Marks  arn  given  at  all  levels  and  may,  therefore,  be 
used  as  indications  of  achievement  during  any  one 
stage.  Rccnrollnicnt  or  termination  at  the  end  of  a 
stage  is  of  course  another  way  to  measure  educa- 
tional achievement,  as  is  the  number  of  years  of 
education  completed. 

Emergence  of  achievement  variables 

The  concept  of  stages  implies  that  new  variables 
come  into  existence  at  different  points  in  the  young 
person's  progress.  During  the  first  years,  ihc  basic 
causal  variables,  other  than  the  attitude  of  the 
teachers  towanl  the  student,  arc  evidently  intelli- 
gence (learned  or  unlearned)  and  family  socioeco- 
nomic status.  Shortly  afterward  the  child's  concep- 
tion of  himself  as  a  leamci — a  self-conception,  in 
turn,  learned  from  others — begins  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence on  his  performance.  Being  over  age  in  grade 
begins  to  exert  a  negative  influence  on  the  child 
while  he  is  still  in  grade  school.  Perhaps  as  early  as 
the  later  elementary  grades,  parent^  may  begin 
to  formulate  and  communicate  to  the  child  their 
expectations  regarding  college,  which  in  turn  influ- 
ence the  young  person's  college  plans.  Levels  of 
occupational  aspiration  are  also  developing  at  this 
time.  This  concept,  which  is  explained  later,  refers 
to  the  level  of  the  occupational  prestige  hierarchy 
toward  which  the  young  person  orients  himself.  At 
this  point,  college  plans  and  levels  of  occupational 
aspiration  are  already  correlated  with  grades  in 
school  (grade  point  average,  or  GPA),  but  they  arc 
probably  dependent  variables  rather  than  independ- 
ent variables  at  this  time. 
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By  the  later  years  of  high  school,  one^s  concep- 
tions of  his  ability  to  learn,  his  college  plans,  and 
his  levels  of  occupational  aspiration  are  all  prob- 
ably functioning  to  some  extent  as  inde|)endent  vari- 
ables, influencing  grades  and  dropout  behavior  (and, 
later,  college  enrollment  and  years  'of  college 
conipletedL  Parental  encouragement  to  attend  col- 
lege probably  also  begins  to  exert  its  influence  at  this 
time. 

Levd  of  Mcupational  aspiration 

Most  of  the  variables  used  here,  &ach  as  college 
plans,  are  almost  self-explanatory.  This  is  not  true 
of  the  concept  "level  of  occupational  aspiration." 
As  we  have  noted,  occupations  are  arranged  in  a 
hierarchy  of  prestige.  Youngsters  in  school  learn 
to  conceive  of  a  certain  limited  range  of  points  along 
this  hierarchy  as  appropriate  to  them.  When  this 
happens  wc  say  the  person  has  a  level  of  occupa- 
tional aspiration.  Knowledgeable  students  connect 
college  plans  and  the  occupational  aspiration.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  level  of  occupational  aspi- 
ration is^onp  of  the  more  important,  variables 
influencing  both  level  of  educational  achievement 
and  level  of  occupational  achievement  (77,  pp,  5- 
16  and  20-40) .  For  example,  in  one  sample  r  = 
+  .64  {17,  p.  115).  If-a  youth  conceives  of  himself 
a:$  oriented  toward  occupations  such  as  minister, 
doctor,  lawyer,  owner  of  a  large  business,  etc.,  he  is 
said  to  have  relatively  high  levels  of  occupational 
aspiration.  If  he  conceives  of  himself  as  oriented 
toward  occupations  of  the  level  of  electrician,  owner 
of  a  small  business,  plumber,  etc.,  he  has  aspirations 
in  the  lower  middle  range.  If  he  conceives  of  himself 
as  oriented  toward  jobs  that  do  not  require  any  par- 
r  tieularly  scarce  skills,  such  as  common  laborer,  as- 
:sembly  line  worker,  etc.,  he  is  said  to  have  a 
t  relatively  low  level  of  occupational  asp«ration.  The 
'  same  is  true  of  most  of  those  who  are  "just  going  to 
-  get  a  job."  Tliey,  too,  have  relatively  low  levels  of 
\  occupational  aspiration.  A  person's  level  of  occupa- 
ftional  aspiration  is  largely  independent  of  the  par- 
I  ticular  job  he  is  considering.  Tliat  is,  as  time  goes 
^on  many  young  people  change  the  particular  oceu- 
^pation  they  are  thinking  of  entering.  Yet  most  of 
I  these  changes  are  from  one  occupational  choice  at  a 
J  certain  level  in  the  prestige  hierarchy  to  another 
I  occupational  choice  at  about  the  same  level.  For 
I  example,  a  certain  profes.sor  of  history  grew  up  in- 
i  tending  to  be  a  lawyer;  he  changed  his  specific  occu- 
Ipation  but  the  prestige  level  is  ab'  ut  the  same.  Simi- 
|larly,  a  certain  boy  who  wanted  to  be  a  minister 
f eventually  became  a  chemist;  the  fields  of  his. 
I  choices  are  (fuite  different,  hut  the  prestige  rank  is 
I  similar.  Still  another  wanted  a  job  as  a  semiskilled 
I  worker  in  a  factory  but  he  now  drives  a  delivery 
ttnick;  again  the  jobs  are  different  but  the  prestige  is 
f  similar. 

I  How  does  level  of  occupational  aspiration  vary 
1  with  age,  and  when  does  it  begin  to  influence  educa- 
ktional  plans?  One  research  project  looked  into  levels 


of  occupational  aspiration  of  urban  children  in  the 
different  grades,  from  the  5th  to  the  12th  (30).  It 
was  found  that  5th  graders  had  already  developed 
fairly  consistent  |)restigc  levels  of  occupational 
aspiration.  That  is,  on  the  average,  all  the  children 
selected  occupations  that  were  fairly  close  together 
in  prestige.  A  boy,  for  exaniple,  wlio  was  int<5rested 
in  a  high  prestige  occupation  was  also  interested  in 
other  higli  prestige  occupations,  while  a  boy  who 
was  interested  in  a  low  prestige  occupation  was  also 
interested  in  other  occupations  at  roughly  the  same 
low  level.  Those  in  later  grades  are  still  more  con- 
sistent. In  fact,  childrens*  levels  of  occupational 
aspiration  seem  to  become  more  and  more  consistent 
at  least  until  they  finish  the  12th  grade.  At  all  grade 
levels,  chiklren  whose  measured  intelligence,  social 
class  status,  or  school  marks  were  higher,  were  some- 
what more  consistent  in  levels  of  occupational 
aspiration  than  were  students  whose  measured  intel- 
ligence, social  class  status,  or  school  marks  were 
lower.  Also,  apart  from  consistency,  the  average 
levels  of  occupational  aspiration  of  5th  and  6th 
graders  was  found  to  be  higher  than  those  of  8th 
through  10th  grade  students.  There  is  a  marked  rise 
in  levels  of  occupational  aspiration  among  11th 
and  12th  graders,  probably  because  of  the  loss  of 
lov^'-aspiring  high- school^  dropouts. 

Data  on  the  Educational  Achievement  Process 

Some  of  the,  details  of  the  educational  achieve- 
ment process  will  now  be  suggested.  They  are  based 
on  scattered  evidence  from  secondary  sources  as 
well  as  on  a  certain  amount  of  relatively  systematic 
correlational  data.  The  evidence,  though  incomplete, 
tends  to  be  consistent  and  therefore  suggests  leads 
for  research  that  needs  to  be  conducted  in  order  to 
determine  more  completely  the  exact  nature  of  the 
educational  achievement  process  as  well  as  its  con- 
tribution to  the  process  of  occupational  achievement. 

Sources  of  data 

The  correlational  data,  presented  in  table  1,  are 
taken  from  a  number  of  sources,  some  of  which  are 
unpublished.  For  a  number  of  years  a  small  group 
of  researchers  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  State  University  have  been  conducting 
projects  relating  to  a  small  number  of  con^parable 
variables  to  the  educational  achievement  variables 
relevant  for  various  stages  of  the  educational 
achievement  process.  These,  plus  closely  related 
work  of  others,  are  presented. 

Fink  measured  a  series  of  variables  on  355  eighth 
and  ninth  graders  in  Grand  Rapids  in  1960.  Two 
years  later,  after  the  age  at  which  they  could 
legally  leave  school,  he  traced  them  to  determine 
which  ones  were  still  in  school  and  which  had 
dropped  out  (Uh  These  data  also  provide  informa- 
tion on  grades  during  late  elementary  and  early 
junior  high  school.  Haller  and  Miller  studied  432 
17-year-oId  boys  in  Lenawee  County,  Mich.,  in 
1957,  obtaining  data  on  grade  |)oint  averages 
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(CPA)  and  other  variables  (17,  pp.  115-117)  .$e\ve\\ 
and  his  eolleagues  studied  all  431  junior  and  senior 
boys  in  school  in  Jefferson  County,  Wis.,  in  1948, 
noting  their  CPA's  among  other  things  (33).  These 
same  youth  were  followed  in  1955  and  the  number 
of  years  they  completed  in  college  was  recorded. 
Nam  and  Cowhig  present  data  on  the  college  enroll- 
ment of  a  nationwide  sample  of  1,170  youth  who 
were  high  sehool  graduates  in  1960  {26).  Diekema 
has  analyzed  GPA  data  on  a  sample  of  about  500 
Miehigan  State  University  freshmen  who  enrolled 
in  1960  and  were  followed  up  2  years  later  (5).  In 
1957,  Little  took  a  random  one-third  sample  of  Wis- 
consin high  sehool  seniors  (22).  Followed  by  Sewell 
and  his  collaborators,  these  data  provide  the  number 
of  years  of  eollege  eompleted  by  Wisconsin  farm 
boys,  and  the  highest  level  of  education — college  and 
noneollegc — obtained  by  males  and  females  (32- 
35;  37), 

Analysis  of  the  educational  achievement  process 

The  interpretation  now  presented  is  based  on  the 
eorrelation  eoefficients  in  table  1,  together  with 
other  data.  AlLdata  are  interpreted  in  the  frame  of 
referenee  already  stated.  Naturally,  the  value  of 
eaeh  eorrelation  coefficientr  is  not  exaet;  each  is  an- 
estimate  of  the  degree  of  relationship  between  a  pair 
of  variables.  * 

During  the  first  few  years  of  sehool,  a  ehild  goes  * 
to  school  because  no  one  around  him  questions 
whether  he  should.  His  view  of  the  world  of  work  is 
certainly  irrelevant  to  his  education.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  eonnections  between  school  and  work. 
It  is  like  our  wearing  clothes  or  speaking  English: 
we  do  it  because  everyone  around  us  does  so,  and 
everyone  expects  us  to  do  so,  too.  When  there  is  com- 
plete unquestioned  consensus  about  g  >ing  to  school, 
the  child  simply  goes.  . 

When  he  begins  school  he  has  already  completed 
the  major  part  of  his  biggest  learning  task:  he  knows 
a  language.  To  this  point  he  has  no  conception  of  his 
learning  ability;  he  just  learns.  But  after  he  is  in 
school  he  will  interact  with  teachers,  parents,  and 
other  students  in  situations  where  the  focus  is  de- 
liberately on  learning.  He  will  be  praised  when 
teachers  and  others  think  he  is  learning,  and  he  will 
be  blamed  when  they  think  he  is  not.  The  teacher 
'will  respond  more  to  some  children  than  to  others. 
If,  over  a  period  of.  time,  a  ehild  tends  to  do  the 
things  that  win  the  approval  of  the  teacher,  he  will 
learn  that  A\\c  teacher  thinks  he  is  a  good  student. 
If  his  grades  and  his  conversation  about  school  win 
the  approval  of  his  parents  and  others,  he  will  learn 
that  they,  too,  think  he  is  a  good  student.  Since  he 
learns  what  he  is  from  what  others  tell  him  about 
himself,  in  this  case  he  will  learn  to  think  of  him- 
self as  a  capable  student.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
teachers,  parents,  and  others  think  of  the  ehild  as 
a  poor  student,  he  will  think  the  same  of  himself. 
Note  that  in  column  A  of  the  table  there  is  a  high 
correlation   (+.65)  of  grades  with  intelligence. 


However,  although  these  two  factors — doing  well  in 
school  and  thinking  one  is  a  good  student — are 
closely  related,  they  are  not  identical.  It  appears  as 
if  the  chikrs  performance  ean  make  him  think  of 
himself  as  a  better  student.  In  turn,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  next  paragraph,  such  a  self-conception  ean 
evidently  improve  his  learning. 

Since  both  of  these  factors  are  important,  it  should 
be  iwssible  to  change  long-term  educational  per- 
formances by  varying  short-term  performances  and 
by  varying  self-conceptions  of  ability.  Probably 
the  best  way  to  do  so  would  he  to  work  through 
significant  others.  This  has  been  tried  and  as  far  as 
can  he  determined,  it  has  been  successful.  Brookover 
and  his  coworkers  at  Miehigan  State  University 
designed  an  experinient  to  change  the  child's  con- 
ception of  himself  as  a  learner,  thus  expecting  to 
improve  his  performance  in  sehool.  They  used  sev- 
eral experimental  treatments,  measuring  both  per- 
formance in  school  and  self-eoneept  as  a  learner 
before  and  after  the  treatments.  Under  one  experi- 
mental treatment,  the  parents  of  children  were 
brought  together  to  learn  how  to  take  responsibility 
for  their  children's  schoolwork.  After  a  number  of 
months  the  children's  eoneeptions  of  their  ability, 
and  their  grades  in  school  had  both  increased  sig- 
nificantly. No  significant  changes  occurred  in  any 
other  experimental  groups  (4). 

By  the  time  the  child  is  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
grade,  his  conecptio)  '  his  ability  is  quite  well 
established.  Also,  m  ir  less  in  accord  with  his 
GPA,  he  has  begun  t*  jrmulate  his  levels  of  occu- 
pational aspifatic  'r=  +  .49)  and  his  college 
plans  (r=  +.48).  j  parents  are  already  begin- 
ning to  have  eollege 'expectations  for  him -(r  = 
+  .23),  and  his  family's  socioeconomic  status  is 
exerting  its  influence  (r=  +  .22).  Finally,  presag- 
ing what  is  to  come  later  if  heMs  over  age  in  grade, 
his  grades  tend  to  be  low  (r  =  -.30).  A  circular 
reaction —poor  perforniance,  leading  to  conceiving 
of  oneself  as  a  poor  student,  leading  to  poor  per- 
formance— has  been  developed.  But  this  is  only  part 
of  the  story.  A  whole  series  of  group  stereotypes  and 
related  self-conceptions  have  developed  by  tjien, 
and  the  child's  behavior  is  influenced  accordingly. 
Because  pupils  who  do  poorly  in  school  often  are 
held  back  a  year  or  so,  people  tend  to  respond  to 
eaeh  student  who  is  over  age  as  if  he  were  unintel- 
ligent. Because,  on  the  average,  the  Negro  children 
or  other  minority  group  members  do  not  do  as  well 
in  school  as  do  the  whites,  people  tend  to  treat  each 
such  child  as  if  he  were  a  poor  student.  As  we  have 
noted,  when  practically  everyone  treats  a  person  as 
if  he  were  stupid,  he  usually  learns  to  think  of  him- 
self as  stupid.  Factors  such  as  these  mount  up.  Chil- 
dren from  minority  groups  or  the  lower  strata  often 
come  to  be  over  age  in  grade;  and  the  influences  of 
this  factor  then  compound  the  influence  of  the 
others. 

At  a  certain  time,  often  about  age  16,  the  law 
in  most  place  says  tliat  a  student  may  quit  school 
if  he  chooses.  Continuation  (the  reverse  of  dropping 
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out)  is  perhaps  the  most  immediate  important  effect 
of  being  over  age  in  grade  (r=  —.35)  and  of  low 
grades  (r==  —.30).  And,  of  course,  once  the  child 
has  dropped  out,  it  is  almost  impossible,  practically 
speaking,  to  reenter.  Dropping  out  of  school  is  but 
slightly  correlated  with  being  from  a  lower  socio- 
economic stratum  (r= +.10),  and  with  having 
parents  who  do  not  expect  the  child  to  go  to  college 
(r=  +.20).  So  also  is  a  low  level  of  occupational 
aspiration  (r=  +20)  and  college  plans  (r  = 
+  .21),  factors  to  which  we  shall  return  later. 
And  the  same  is  true,  to  a  slight  d^ree,  of  being 
pf  the  Negro  race  {ID  (r==  +.15;^data  not  pre- 
sented in  table  l)..No  one  of  these  factors  is  itself 
very  highly  predictive  of  dropping  out  of  school. 
It  is  our  interpretation^tiiat  all  of  them  function  in 
one  of  these  ways:  (1)  If  a  youth  has  a  certain  level 
on  some  of  these  variables,  it  is  a  source  of  embar- 
rassment for  hntif  making  him  feel  compeUed  to 
leave^to  avoid  being  ashamed.  This  is  probably  why 
race,  lower  class  jtatus,  low  grades,  and  especially- 
being  over  age  in  grade  are  correlated  with  drop- 
ping out.  (2)  The  other  factors, -low  expectations  of 
parents  or  low  levels  of  occupational  aspiration,  sig- 
nify that  school  tends  to  be  meaningless  to*the 
youngsters  who  arc  not  doing  well  and  to  their 
parents  also.  In  short,  some  youngsters- probably 
tend  to  believe  they  have  little  to  gain  by  staying 
in  school,  and  that  they  have  much  to  Jose — namely' 
self-respect  and  the  esteem  of  others. 

As  children  grow  older  they  usually  begin  to  grasp, 
even  if  dimly,  some  of  the  connections  between 
school  and  later  life.  Some  see  ^  these'  connections  - 
earlier  and  more  clearly  than  others.  As  a  conse- 
quence, each  tends  to  develop  a  level  of  occupational 
aspiration  and^a  plan  regarding  college.  If  they  ' 
learn  well  the  connection  between  schooling  and 
the  world^of  work,  then  their  educational  behavior 
— their  number  of  years  in  school  and^their  grades — 
comes  partially  under  the  control  of  their  level  of 
occupational  aspiration  and  their  college  plans,  al- 
though other  variables  continue  to  function.  The 
influence  of  GPA  and  these  two  variables,  it  should 
be  said,  are  probably  still  circular  at  this  time.  Note 
that  among  Michigan- 17-year-old8  (column  C  of 
the  table),  GPA  was  correlated  +.50  and  +.63 
with  levels  of  occupational  aspiration  and  college 
plans,  respectively.  Though  lower,  the  correlations 
of  the  same  variables  for  the  Jefferson  County 
sample  are  also  worthy  of  consideration  (level  of 
occupational  aspiration:  +.27;.  and  college  plans: 
+  .35).  It  is  noteworthy  that  intelligence  is  still  of 
importance  (r=  +.49  and  r=  +.44  for  the  two 
samples),  and  that  parental  encouragement  for  col- 
lege is  beginning  to  assume  some  relevance  (r  = 
+  .28  and  r=  +.29).  The  correlation  of  socioeco- 
nomic status  with  CPA  is  also  positive  (r=  +.22 
and  r==+.ll). 

The  data  (column  D)  appear  to  show  that  college 
plans  assume,  as  wc  would  expect,  greater  impor- 
tance in  influencing  college  enrollment  of  high  school 
graduates  (r=  +.67).  Also  correlated  with  col- 


lege enrollment  are  intelligence  (r==  +.40),  high 
school  grades  (r= +.37),  and  family  socioeco- 
nomic siatus  (r=+.32).  We  interpret  this  to 
mean  that  in  this  stage,  college  plans  have  become 
a  clear  independent  variable,  and  that  the  socioeco- 
nomic status  may  also  be  more  influential  than 
before.  Intelligence  continues  to  play  an  important 
role. 

In  the  next  stage,  the  early-  years  of  college 
(column  G),  intelligence  and  grades  in  high  school 
are  by  far  the  most  highly  correlated  with  college 
grades.  Evidently  among  these  factors,  academic 
ability  is  the  only  one  influencing  this  particular 
educational  achievement,  variable.  Other  variables 
such  as  college  plans,  level  of  occupational  aspira- 
tion, and  parental  encouragement  for  college  no 
longer  distinguish  sharply  among  students.^  They 
performed  their  function  Svhen  tfey  helped  sepa- 
rate those  who  were  and  were  not  college  bound; 

The  data-in  columns  Fi,  F2,  and  Gt  all  concern ' 
Wisconsin  males' who  were^  first  .studied  as  high 
school  juniors  or  seniors.  (The  sample  in  F2^is  a 
subsample  of  Gi).  They  include  not  only  those  who 
started  to  college  but  also  those  who  did  not.  On 
the  whole,  they  show  a  remarkably  even  pattern, 
in  which  four  variables -stand  out  as  especially  im- 
portant: intelligence,  parental  encouragement  for 
college,  college  plans,  and  level  of  occupational 
aspiration.  Ordered  by  sample  for  a  given  variable, 
the  respective  correlation- coefficients  are:  intelli- 
gence—r= +*31,  +  .44,  +.49;  parental  encour- 
agemcnt^r=  +.40,  .+  .48,  +.48:  college  plans — 
r=  +  .40,  +.43, '+.69;-  and  level  of  occupational 
aspiration— r= +.52,  +.42,  +.45.,Socioeconomic 
status  joins  these  variables  in  importance  in  sample 
Gj  (r=  +*44),  a  sample  in  which  college  plans 
have  an  especially  .high  correlation  (r=  +.69). 

Data  for  females  (column  G2)  are  a  little  differ- 
ent. College  plans  is  the  highest  correlate  (r  = 
+v75).  Parental  encouragement  and  socioeconomic 
status  arc  also  noteworthy  (r=  +.48  and  +.50), 
and  to  a  lesser  extent,  so  are  the  ability  variables, 
intelligence  (r= +.38);  and  high  school  grades 
(r==  +  .33).  I^vel  of  occupational  aspiration  is  of 
still  less  importance  to  these  girls  (r=  +.29). 

Levels  oi  occupational  aspiration,  college  plans, 
and  parental  encouragement  are  three  variables 
which  apparently  tend  to  propel  a  youth  into  col- 
lege and  to  sustain  him  at  least  at  a  minimal  level 
of  satisfactory  performance  while  there.  Ability 
and  socioeconomic  status  seem  also  to  b^  of  im- 
portance in  influencing  a  youth  to  attend  college 
and  sustain  him  while  there.  But  once  in  college,  as 
far  as  sheer  quality  of  performance  (grades)  is  con- 
cerned, the  ability  factors  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance (column  E). 

Summary 

High  ability  and  several  other  favorable  factors 
yield  good  performance  in  the  elementary  years. 
If  a  youth  becomes  over  age  or  is  otherwise  con- 
sistently and  seriously  embarrassed  in  school,  he 
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will  drop  out  as  soon  as*  he  can.  If  he  continues  in 
high  school  his  performance  (grades)  seems  more  to 
be  a  -function  of  ability  than  any  other  factor 
studied  here.  During  the  late  elementary  years  and 
during  high  school,  new  independent  variables  are 
forming:  the  youth's  college  plans  and  levels  of 
occupational  aspiration,  and  his  parents'  expecta- 
tions for  him.  These  lat«r  factors  largely  determine 
whether  he  will  enter  college,  although  staying  there 
depends  not  only  on  them  but  also  on  ability.  Doing 
well  in  college,^  once  there,  depends  largely  upon 
academic  ability. 

Improving  Occupational  and  Educational 
Prospects  for  Rural  People 

Education  for  Tomorrow's  Occupational 
Structure 

As  we  have  seen  hcre^  educational  achievement 
appears  to  be  the  main  factor  influencing  occupa- 
tional achievement.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  trend  toward  upgrading  the  whole  of  the 
occupational  structure  is  going  to  taper  off.  The  best 
guess  is  that  it  will  continue  and  that  education  will 
becpine  even  more  important  \f or  occupational 
achieveinent  than  it  is  today.  Obviously,  the  sectors 
of  the  society  that  are  receiving  the-wprsreduca- 
tion  will  have  to  improve.  On  a  gross  basis,  these  are 
largely  the  people  of  the  rural  South  and  Southwest 
—especially  the  Negroes,  Indians,  and  Mexicans — 
as  well  as  the  Puerto  Ricans,  who  are  mostly  in  the 
irietropoKtan  North. 

Variiables  for 'Introducing  Change 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  present  programs 
to  erase  the  obvious  inequities — improving  facilities 
such  as  libraries,  making  school  attendance  com- 
pulsory, upgrading  teachers,  providing  trained  coun- 
^selors — should  proceed^  more  rapidly  in  the  areas 
mentioned  above,  which  are  .farthest  behind.- 

But  the  rate  of  change  of  the  whole  process  can 
very  likely  be  stepped  up  if  we  draw  upon  the  major 
interpretations  presented  here. 

(1)  We  need  to  learn  how  to  identify  the  persons 
who  are  now  "significant  others"  in  each  individual's 
educational  and  occupational  decision-making.  At 
the  University  ot  Wisconsin,  research  is  now  under- 
way to  accomplish  this  objective.  When  this  is 
done  we  can  organize  ways  of  utilizing  these  people 
to,  improve  the  young  person's  performance  in 
school  and  his  self-conception  as  a  learner,  and  to 
raise  levels  of  occupational  aspiration  and  college 
plans  of  those  who  can  meet  the  intellectual 
requirements. 

(2)  We  need  to  find  ways  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  sense  of  shame  that  seems  to  come  with  being 
an  over  age  student.  Some  older  youngstci^  *ire  not 
very  intelligent,  but  being  over  age  is  evidently 
influenced  by  a  number  of  factors  not  directly  con- 


nected with  ability.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
minority  group  members,  whose  performance  is 
quite  low,  frequently  leave  because  they  are  over 
age.  Reducing  this  factor  might  therefore  go  a  long 
way  toward  equahzing  the  educational  and  ^ub$e- 
quent  occupational  achievement  of  these  people. 

(3)  Although  the  correlation  between  :  aparent 
ability  and  educational  achievement  is  high  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  achievement  process,  it  is 
not  nearly  as  high  as  it  might  be.  In  all  probability 
there  arc,  at  all  stages,  quite  a  few  students  of  high 
})Otential  whose  achievement  levels  could  be  raised. 
It  might  be  |K)ssible  to  work  out  techniques ,  for 
identifying  the  more  promising  of  these  and  to  help 
them  improve  their  performance.  ^ 

Organizing  to  Control  Strategic  Variables 

XI)  Assuming  we  can  learii  to  identify  "signifi-, 
cant  others,"  we  will  need  to  learn  how  to  utilize 
them  to  influence  the  individual.  If  they  can  be  pro- 
vided with,  relevant  information  and  can  be  en- 
couraged to  try  to  exert  their  influence  on  the  youth, 
it  might  well  be  possible  to  raise  the  performance 

*  levels  of  many  more  people  than  we  can  by  depend- 
ing entirely  on^the  traditional  direct  contact  of 
teacher  with  student.  One  possibility  would  be  for 
coopcraticni  among  the  school  personnel  who  know 
what  needs  to  be  imparted  to  the  student,  and  the 
State  extension  personnel  who  are  experts  in'mobi- 

.  lizingJocal  groups  to  solve^  problems.  This  would 
be  especially  useful  in  rural  areas. 

(2)  ^Conquering  the  shame  of  being  over  age  in 
grade  appears  to  be  more  difficult.  Perhaps  special 
classes  geared  to  reasonably  bright  people  who  have 
fallen^behind — rather  than  being^gearcd  to  dullanis 
—might  be  organized  in  areas  with  high  dropout 
rates.  Separation  of  these  people  from  others  might 
reduce  the  shame  one  feels  within  the  school  situa- 
tion. Providing  them  with  intrinsically  interesting 
but  difficult  material  might  shnultaneously  increase 
the  desire  to  attend^ school.  ^It  might  also  decrease 
the  shame  one  feels  about  his  special  school  status 
when  he  is  outside  of  school. 

(3)  Improving  the  educational,  and  hence  occu- 
pational, achievement  of  bright  students  whose 
performance  is  poor  requires,  first,  that  Ihe  teachers 
know  which  students"  these  are.  Probably  the  best 
way  to  do  this  would  be  to  develop'  an  ability- 
|)erfonnance  discrepancy  score  system  for  standard 
tests  of  abUity  and  achievement.  Appropriate  agen- 
cies might  then  identify  the  "significant  others"  of 
these  students,  as  in  (1)  above,  and  work  through 
them  to  modify  educational  behavior. 

Needed  Research 

The  heart  of  this,paper  is  the  section  on  the  edu- 
cational achievement  process.  Unfortunately,  the 
research  we  have  as  a  basis  is  less  than  ideal.  The 
work.already  done  can  be  improved  by  using  multi- 
variate analysis  techniques  with  data  already  avail- 
able. It  is  hoped  that  this  can  be  done  soon. 
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Although  the  data  presented  in  table  1  were  taken 
from  reasonablj'  well-conducted  projects,  we  shall 
have  to  raise  our  research  sights  considerably  in 
order  to  obtain  the  most  useful  data.  Consider  these 
facts.  With  one  exception  each  of  these  studies  takes 
a  sample  from  but  one  area  rather  than  from  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Also  in  every  casu,  the  part  of  - 
the  life  span  covered  is  short;  the  longest  is  7  years. 
By  now  most  of  the  variables  used  can  be  validly 
and  reliably  measured,  but  there  are  great  varia- 
tions in  tlic  validity  and  reliability  of  the  ones 
presented.  Next  there  must  be  other  important  inde- 
pendent variables,  some  of  which  may  develop  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  student's  tiuie  in  school,  which 
should  be  measured.  Finally,  while  the  develop- 
mental scheme  here  presented  is  probably  useful,  it 
is  not  perfeot.  What  is  needed  is  a  more  systematic 
specification  of  the  educational  achieveme  it  vari- 
ables operating  at  any  one  stage — perhaps  eveiL 
breaking  down  to  year-to-year  intervals  rather 
than,  or  in  addition  to,  gross  stages.  At  leas*  three 
educational  achievement  variables  should  be  meas- 
ured at  all  levels:  grades,  standardized  achievement 
test^  scores,  and  school  continuation.  Ideally,  all 
these  facets  should  be  built  into  at  least  one  nation- 
wide longitudinal  research  project  beginning  with 
the  preschool  ciiild  and  ending  with  the  adult. 

Even  better  would  be  a^  scries  of  such  projects, 
each  a  few  years^apart.  The  aim  of  these  would  be 
to  provide  a  constant  flow  of  dependable  informa- 
tion about  the  changing  nature  of  the  educational 
arid  occupational  Achievement  process.  In  effect,  this 
-work  would  help  guide  investment  decisions  regard-, 
ing  the  education.  1  process  and  the'flow  of  qualified 
manpower  into  ihe  various  levels  of  the  occupational 
structure. 


Summary 

Occupational  achievement  is  the  process  by  which 
persons  are  selected  into  various  levels  of  the  occu- 
*pational  prestige  hierarchy.  The  ma-n  mechanisms 
providing  the  selection  are  to  be  found  in  educa- 
tional achievement.  There  are  large  differences 
among  racial,  regional,  and  residential  categories 
in  educational  achievement.  To  some  extent  tlicsc 
arc  due  to  differences  in  the  quality  of  educational 
facilities  and  personnel.  Especially  influential  are 
tlie  gaps  between  the  rural  South  and  Southwest  and 
racial  minority  groups  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  population  on  the  other  hand.  But  it  is 
clear  that  most  of  the  variability  among  persons  is 
not  accounted  for  by  these  factors.  A  8et  of  social 
])sychological  concepts  was  specified  and  was 
brought  into  a  relation  with  one  another  in  a  hypo- 
thetical schema  of  stages  of  the  educational  achieve- 
ment process.  The  data  presented  were  reasonably 
consistent  wiiii  the  schema.  The  key  independent 
variables  arc  ability,  soeioeconomie  status,  and  the 
influence  of  others,  especially  certain  "significant 
others."  Certain  variables  developed  in  the  earlier 


process  arc  thought  to  become  independent  variables 
later.  One  of  the  most  important  is  one's  conception 
of  his  ability  to  learn.  Unfortunately,  this  variable 
was  identified  after  all  the  resoarch  presented  here 
was  underway.  Others  arc  level  of  occupational  aspi- 
ration, parental  encouragement  for  college,  arid 
college  plans.  Tiic  concepts,  the  schema  of  stages, 
and  the  data  lend  themselves  quite  readily  to  infer- 
ences regarding  ways  of  modifying  individual  pat- 
terns of  educational  achievement,  and  a  few  such 
suggestions  were  made.  It  is  to  oe  emphasized  that 
definitive  research  on  the  educational  achievement 
process  nmst  be  conceived  and  executed  on  a  much 
broader,  deeper,  and  longer  scale  than  has  ever  been 
done  to  dace,  When  progress  has  been  made  on  this 
problem  these  educational  data  might  be  linked, 
through  hicasuremcnts  on  particular  persons,  to 
occupational  achievement  uita.  An  appropriate 
general  conceptual  scheme,  ptrhaps  expanding  or 
the  one  presented  herein,  might  provide  a  more  com- 
prehensive, yet  detaile^lyiview  of  the  whole  oeeupa- 
tional  achievement  process  than  has  yet  been 
possible. 
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Chapter  12 


Interrelations  Between  the  Farm  Labor  Force 
and  Changes  in  the  Total  Economy 

G.  Edward  Schuh,  professor  of  agrindtural  economicSy  Purdue  Umvcrsity 


The  market  for  agricultural  labor  has  important 
hnkages  to  the  nonfarni  sector  of  the  economy.  The 
demand  for  agricultural  labor  is  a  derived  demand 
—derived  from  the  demand  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. As  the  relative  demand  for  farm  products 
shifts,  so  does  the  relative  demand  for  farm  labor, 
other  things  remaining  constant.  And  if  the  demand 
for  agricultural  prodiicts  expands  at  a  slower  rate 
than  the  demand  for  other  products,  so  will  the  de- 
mand for  farm  labor  expand  at  a  lower  rate  than 
the  demand  for  nonfarm  labor,  other  things  being 
equal.  Such  shifts  arc  transmi*  d  to  the  farm  labor 
market  through  changes  in  me  relative  price  of 
farm  products.  ^ 

The  prices  of  other  inputs  used  in  farm  produc- 
tion also  affect  the  demand  for  labor.  As  the  prices 
of  other  inputs  change,  the  demand  for  labor  shifts 
in  tlie  opposite  direction.  And  if  new,  more  produc- 
tive inputs  are  introduced  into  the  agricultural  pro- 
duction function,  tiie  demand  for  labor  will  decline, 
other  things  being  equal.  Such  changes  arc  chan- 
neled into  the  farm  labor  market  through  the  capi- 
tal market,  defined  broadly  so  as  to  include  all  non- 
labor  inputs. 

_  On  the  supply  side,  the  agricdtural  labor  market 
is  linked  to  the  nonfarm  sector  through  the  civilian 
labor  force,  tlie  level  of  unemployment,  and  the 
price  of  labor  in  the  nonfarm  sector.  Given  an  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  civilian  labor  force,  more 
labor  will  be  supplied  to  agriculture,  other  things 
being  equal.  And  given  a  rise  in  nonfarm  incomes 
relative  to  farm  incomes,  less  labor  will  be  supplied 
to  agriculture.  Finally,  given  the  secular  shift  of 
labor  out  of  the  farm  sector,  a  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment, which  reflects  fewer  job  opportunities,  causes 
the  labor  flow  to  slow  up,  thereby  increasing  the 
supply  of  farm  labor  over  what  it  would  have  been, 
and  depressing  farm  wage  rates. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  these 
interrelations  between  tl>e  farm  ^abor  market  and 
the  nonfarm  sector  of  the  economy.  This  will  bo 
done  principally  throiigh  the  use  of  an  econometric 
model  of  the  farm  labor  market,  which  contains  the 
major  linkages  specified  above. 

The  basic  model  is  a  six-equati<51i  demand-sui)i)ly 
model  which  explains  the  levels  of  employment  and 
labor  returns  for  the  three  components^  of  the  agri- 


cultural labor  force:  hired  labor,  unpaid  family 
labor,  and  0|)erator  labor.  Linkages  to  the  nonfarm 
sector  of  the  economy  are  specific  1  as  exogenous 
variables. 

The  paper  is  organized  in  four  parts.  Background 
information  which  shows  the  major  changes  taking 
place  in  the  farm  labor  market  is  provided  in  the 
first  part.  The  second  part  presents  an  econometric 
model  of  the  market  for  agricultural  labor,  and 
utilizes  it,  including  estimates  of  its  red  uced  form 
transformation,  to  analyze  the  hnpact  of  the  gen- 
eral economy  on  the  agricultural  labor  market.  The 
third  part  summarizes  the  results  from  other  studies 
which  con.plement  the  findings  from  this  basic 
model.  A,brief  analysis  of  the  impact  of  minimuiT\^| 
wage  legislation  on  the  farm  labor  market  is  then 
made,  and  the  paper  ends  with  some  concluding 
comments.  ^ 

Background 

Farm  employment  declined  from  13.4  million  in 
1920  to  5.6  million  in  1965.  As  a  proportion  of  the 
labor  force,  it  declined  from  26  i)ercent  in  1929  to 
9.7  percent  in  1961,  (table  1),  and  even  further  by 
1906.  Similarly,  farm  population  as  a  percentage  of 
total  population  declined  from  25.1  percent  in  1929 
to  8.1  percent  in  1961.  The  most  rapid  decline  has 
occurred  since  World  \Var  II  in  both  the  farm  labor 
force  and  farm  population. 

This  decline  in  farm  labor  force  has  been  almost 
con'muous  since  1929.  It  slowed  somewhat  during 
the  Great  Depression,  and  the  lalwr  force  actually 
increased  in  a  number  of  years.  However,  farm 
population  tended  to  increase  somewhat  more  dur- 
ing this  interval,  suggesting  that  many  who  re- 
turned to  the  farm  in  this  period  did  not  find  em- 
ployment. 

The  agricultural  labor  force  can  be  broken  down 
into  three  components:  hired  labor,  unpaid  family 
labor,  and  onerator  labor.  Each  of  these  compo- 
nents, measured  in  year-equivalents,  has  been  de- 
clining over  time  (table  2).,  However,  they  have 
not  been  declining  a^  the  same  rate.  The  most 
rapid  decline  has  been  in  the  unpaid  family  labor 
component,  while  the  slowest  decline  has  been  in 
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Table  1. — Changes  in  the  farm  labor  force  and  farm  population  relative  to  changes  in  the  civilian  labor 

force  and  total  population,  1929-61 


Year 


Farm  lal>or 
force 


Civilian  labor 
force 


Farm  labor 
force  as  per- 
centage of 

civilian 
labor  force 


Farm  popu- 
lation 


Total  popu- 
lation 


Fnrm  pop- 
lation  as  per- 
centage of 

total 
population 


Thousands        Thousaruis  Percent 

1929    12,763  49,180  26.0 

1934   12,627  52,230  24.2 

1939   11,338  55,230  20.5 

1944   10,219  54,630  18.7 

1949.,                                              9,964  62,100  IftO 

1954                                               8,639  64,470  1.^.4 

1959                                               7,342  69,390  10.0 

1961                                              6,919  71,600  9.7 


Thousands 
30,580 
32,305 
:;0,840 
24,815 
24,194 
19,019 
16,592 
14,803 


Thousands 
121,770 
126,374 
130,880 
133,915 
149,304 
161,884 
177,135 
18;J,057 


Percent 


25.1 
25.6 
23.6 
18.6 
16.2 
11.7 
9.4 
8.1 


Sources:^  Farm  Labor  Force  and  Civilian  Labor  Force: 
See  Appendix.  Farm  Population:  Farm  Population  Esti- 
mates for  mo-6i.  USDA,  ERS,  No.  130,  Oct.  1963  (table  1). 


Total  Population:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  V^.  VS. 
De!>artmcnt  of  Couimcrc-e.  Bureau  of  the  Censur,.  1965 
(table  2). 


tiie  operator  labor  component.  This  would  indicate: 
(1)  that  different  forces  affect  the  utilization  and 
movement  of  the  components  of  the  agricultural 
labor  force,  and/or  (2)  that  the  same  forces  are 
having  a  different  impact  on  the  three  components. 
JThe  price  of  agricultural  labor,  as  measured  by 
the  agricultural  wage  rate,  has  been  rising  over 
time  (table  3).  In  the  period  since  1935-39  it  has 
risen  both  in  relation  to  the  price  of  agricultural 
products  and-  in  relation  to  tlie  price  of  other  inputs. 

Additional  data  in  table  4  help  both  in  under- 
standing the  secular  decline  in  agricultural  employ- 
ment, and  in  understanding,  at  least  in  part,  the, 
difference  in  rates  of  d  c  among  the  various 
components  of  the  farn.  cjor  force.  The  table 
shows  the  disparity  in  labor  incomes  between  -^e 
n**  I  and  urban  sectors.  Despite  the  fact  that 
annual  incomes  have  risen  in  both  sectors,  and  a 
sizable  shift  in  employment  has  taken  place,  the 


gap  between  the  two  sectors  remains  large.*  More- 
over, although  each  measure  of  labor  income  lias 
been  rising  since  1930,  it  is  clear  that  the  return^  to 
hired  farm  labor  have  lagged  beliind  those  of  both 
family^  farmworkers  and  factory  workers. 

Farm  people  receive  an  important  source  of  tlieir 
income  from  nonfarm  sources  (table  5).  Personal 
income  of  the  farm  population  from  nonfarm 
sources  increased  significantly  from  the  1930*s  to 
the  1940*s.  In  absolute  terms  it  has  mo'*c  or  less 
plateau  ^d  singe  1949. 

On  the  other  hand,  personal  income  from  non- 
farm  sources  as  a  percentage  oi  all  sources  was 


*  "Coiroction'*i)Otlic  data  for  Mich  diffcrenccij  as  cost  of 
,  living,  number  of  (iependents,  race,  and  sex  would  reduce 
this  difference,  but  not  eliminate  it.  See  Ruttan  (7).  (Italic 
numbers  in  parent hp.«!cs  indicate  references  lifted  at  the  end 
of  this  paper.) 


Table  2. — Composition  of  the  agricultural  labor  force  for  selected  years^  number^  and  indices 

(1920  =  1C01 


Year 


Hired  la})or 


Unpaid  family 
lalwr  * 


()|)erator 
lalwr ' 


Total  agricultund 
labor 


Thoufands  Index  Thousands  hukx  Thousands  Index  Tho.isaruls  liulex 

1920..                                   3,391  100  S,523  100  6,518  100  j3,432  100 

1930                                      \ym  94  2,701  78  6,546  100  12,497  93 

1940                                       2,679  79  1,950  55  6,350  97  10,979  82 

1950                                       2,329  69  1,949  55  5,048  87  9,92".^  74 

1959                                      1,952  58  1,293  37  4,097  6:^  7,342  55 

1964                                      1 ,604  47  1 ,0.34  i?)  3,472  53  6, 1 10  46 

1965                                     1,484  44  751  21  3,374  52  5,609  42 

Sources:  Farm  Employment,  USDA.  Statis.  Bui.  334;  farm  Labors  AMS,  USDA;  and  Farm  Income  Situation,  ERS, 
USDA,  July  1965. 


*  Unpaid  family  labor  =  family  labor  —  operator  labor. 
'  Operator  labor  =  numbor  of  farms. 
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Table  3. — Index  of  prices  received  and  prices  paid  for  selected  in^mts,  1035-59 


Pricey  index 


l«)4(M4 


1950-54 


1955-51) 


Prices  received  by  farmers . 
Price  of — 

Fertilizer   

Machinery  

l/al>or  

Lainl  (alone)  

All  cosis  


100 

144 

231 

252 

400 

10(> 

132 

150 

100 

102 

130 

173 

100 

178 

:m 

:m 

100 

112 

188 

254 

100 

122 

184 

220 

.Soinro: 
(p.  61.) 


221 

151 
191 
455 
325 
220 


Heady  K.  0.,  AyricuUural  PoJmj  I'mlvr  Economic  Dci'clopnient.  Iowa  State  UuivciMty  Press.  Ames.  1962. 


its  peak  in  1934,  probably  in  large  part  due  to  the 
relative  decline  in  farm  incomes.  This  percentage 
declined  through  1944,  but  has  been  gradually  ris- 
ing since. 

An  important  source  of  this  nonfann  income  of 
the  farm  work  force  is  actually  nonfann  employ- 
ment. For  example,  in  I960,  hired  workers  who  did 


25  days  or  more  of  farm  wagework  spent  about  17 
percent  of  their  working  days  at  noufarmwork  and 
received  about  22  percent  of  their  yearly  earnings 
from  nonfarnuvork.  The  comparable  figures  for 
1947  were  15  and  19  percent,  respectively,  {10, 
table  Of  which  indicates  soniu  trend  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  off-^arm  work. 


Table  4. — Comparison  of  farm  and  nonfarm  income  foi'  selected  years,  1920-64 

[1920  =  1001 


Year 


Average  annual  farm 
inrome  per  family  worker  * 


Averufje  annual  wa>Cf!  per 
employed  .fa»'tory  worker  ^ 


Average  annual  wage  l)er 
hired  farmworker  * 


Current 
dollars 


Pc»reent 


Current 
dollars 


Percent 


Current 
dollars 


Vei  eent 


1920   S  708 

1930   .487 

1940   500 

1950   1,693 

1959   2,1  OS 

1904....   2,872 


1(X) 
09 
71 

-m 

298 
40(> 


$i,35:r 
1,1 9(; 

1,298 
3,033 
4,5<M) 
5,354 


88 

m 

224 
339 
39(> 


528 
309 
384 
1,207 
1 ,476 
1,(>88 


100 
70 

73 
22!) 
280 
320 


•Sources:  Form  Income  SHwitinn,  Kc-ou.  Res.  Serv..  I'SDA, 
July  1965;  and  Farm  Labor.  V^D\. 

^  Xct  ineome  of  faim  operator.^  inrludtng  goveinmcnt 
payments  divided  by  the  year  equivalents  of  family  farm- 
workers. 


-Average  weekly  carninp;.<  of  pro(hwtion  workei's  or  hon* 
>upei vi.«»oiy  employee.^  in  nianufaetuitng.  multiplied  by  52. 

^Expen>e.«*  iox  liiu-d  fawn  lalnu*  lucluduiK  raMi  \vap:e>  and 
Value  of  peripusite.*.  divided  by  tlie  number  of  hired  farn.- 
♦vuiker>. 


Table  5. — Role  of  nonfarm  income  in  the  income  of  farmers  for  selected  ifcars,  1934-64 


Year 


Personal  ineome  from 
farm  sources  ' 


Persr)nal  income  from 
nonfarm  sources  • 


MiUivn.s 


1934 
19.39.  .. 
1944 .... 

1049  

1954.  .. 
1959..  . 
l<Ki4,  . 


S  3,188 
4,751 
12,201 
13,284 
12.5(M) 
II. (HM) 
ll.ll'l 


.Souice:  Farm  lurnmc  Siiuntiov.  KH^^.  Uj^PA  .?n!v  190.^ 
(tab|e>  IH.  4H.  atid  lOH.) 

*  Gross  farm  in  'onie  Ie.s>  p. -.duct  ion  e.\,i<n^('^  Ir*.^  net  ^ 
tnciune  of  ncmresident  operatoi>  phi^  \vaur>  ."^alaiK  ^  .uul/ 
other  labor  income  of  farm  lesidont  uoikei.*  Ie*«.  ♦  Mitiiliu- 
tions  of  farm  resident  opera  to  v>  and  uoiker^        -  Mia  I 


Personal  income  from 
all  .stiurces 


Personal  inyonu'  from 
nonfarm  >our''es  as 
IM'rccntatse  of  "tl 
.-sources 


Millintts 

Pvrccnt 

$  2.186 

C  5.374 

40.7 

2,010 

7,361 

35.5 

1,435 

HM'»3(> 

26.7 

6,192 

19, 170 

31.8 

5,931 

IS, 113 

32.2 

7.050 

1 8.051 » 

39.0 

(>,757 

17,881 

37.8 

in>iiraui'f*. 

*  .Ml  mrouu 

irceivcd  by  farm 

1  evident ^  fioiu  Uonfarm 

^oUI'ce^  Mich  a 

^  \va/n-.-»  and  sdane* 

f:       nonfann  employ- 

nifut.  uonfaint  })u-(ine.v<«  nnd  profe,^. 

^lo.ial  meome.  ren*s  frouj 

nonfann  n  .d 

c^t}  tc.  di\id(MuU.  jnteii-nt.  loy.'ilttes.  tmem- 

ployiuen!  conipenNitum.  :iud  socia 

I  ^ec-niity  payments. 
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A  similar  trend  is  discernible  when  farm  oper- 
ators arc  considered.  The  percentage  of  farm  oper- 
ators reporting  100  or  moie  days  of  oflf-farm  work 
has  risen  from  23.3  percent  in  i949  to  29.8  percent 
in  1959  ill,  J).  78).  OfT-fann  work  is  particularly 
important  for  farms  where  fehc  value  of  farm  prod- 
ucts sold  is  less  than  $2,500;  here  the  change  was 
from  32.6  to  46.1  percent  in  the  comparable  period. 
In  the  case  of  other  members  of  the  farm  operator's 
family,  21.6  percent  of  all  farm  operators  reported 
other  members  of  their  families  performed  work 
off  the  farm  in  1959,  as  compared  to  15.9  percent 
in  1954  177,  p.  81). 

Hence,  employment  condition.*!  in  the  nonfarm 
sector  exert  a  very  direct  influence  on  the  farm 
labor  force.  Employment  opportunities  and  rismg 
wage  rates  can  lead  to  higher  income  levels  for 
farm  people  through  their  direct  participation  in 
the  nonfarm  labor  market. 

An  Econoihetric  Model  of  the  Market  for 
Agricultural  Labor 

Statistical  estimates  of  the  structural  equatiens 
in  the  market  for  agricultural  labor-  arc  presented 
in  table  6.  The  model  assumes  that  the  level  of 
employment  and  price  of  labor  for  each  component 
of  the  farm  labor  force  are  detcrn)incd  in  a  market 
which  can  be  described  by  a  demand-and-supply 
equation.  The.se  markets  are  assumed  o  be  inter- 
dependent or  jointly  dependent.  Hence  the  model 
is  a  six-equation  shnultaneous  system. 

Distributed  lags  have  been  introduced  into  each 
equation,  on  the  assumption  rhat  denunders  and 
suppliers  of  farm  labor  do  not  adjust  immediately 
to  changing  economic  conditions.  This  will  permit 
the  derivation  of  both  long-run  and  short-run 
elasticities. 

Time- scries  data  were  used  in  fitting  the  model. 
(See  appendix  for  sources  and  description  of  data.) 
The  data  were  converted  to  logarithms  for  fitting, 
and  henee  the  estimated  coefficients  provide  direct 
estimates  of  the  elasticities.  Theil-Basmann  esti- 
mating procedures  were  used  to  account  for  the 
simultaneity  in  the  system.  In  each  equation,  iden- 
tification conditions  arc  fulfilled. 

The  following  is  an  equation-by-cquation  discus- 
sion of  the  stat'stical  results.^  (Elasticities  will  be 
discussed  below.) 

The  <leinand  for  hired  labor 

The  demand  for  hired  labor  etjuation  was  formu- 
lated with  three  endogenous  variables  and  three 
exogenous  variables.  The  quantity  of  hired  labor 


'ThLs  nioilrl  i\iu\  .1  inorr  oxtonsivo  :inah  j<is  of  it  aro  hrinf? 
publiijhcil  risrwiirrc.  I(     take  .  from  Tyrdmiowlcz  <.'/). 

*T\\v  ro.ulor  not  intoir.'^tcH  in  tlir  .•*tntj.<tical  rvfuxUa  ran 
go  dirortly  to  the  no.xt  i^or  on  witlioiit  a  .•*rrtou.«'  loh.**  of 
continuity. 


wa!?  postulated  to  be  a  function  of  the  agricultural 
wage  rates.  Y^;  '^real"  farm  prices,"*  A\»;  a  time 
trend,  A'o;  and  the  quantity  of  operator  labor,  Vr.. 
The  last  variable  is  included  to  determine  to  what 
extent  labor  switches  back  cind  forth  between  the 
hired  and  operator  components."*  Its  basic  assump- 
tion is  that  the  greater  the  employment  of  ojierator 
labor,  the  less  demand  for  hired  labor.  TliC  lagged 
dependent  Vf,riablc  is  included  to  test  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  distributed  lag  adjustment  mechanism. 

In  the  model,  all  eoeffieients  have  the  expected 
signs,  and  all  are  significant  at  the  1 -percent  level 
with  the  exception  of  the  coefScient  for  operator 
labor.  The  eoeffieient  for  this  variable  is  greater 
than  its  standard  error.  The  coefficient  for  the 
lagged  variable  significantly  different  from  both 
zero  and  one.  which  lends  support  to  the  distributed 
lag  hypothesis. 

The  coefficient  of  multiple  determination  is  .984 
and  the  Durbin- Watson  statistic  is  1.801.  Henee, 
we  are  not  able  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  of  no 
serial  correlation  in  the  calculated  residuals. 

The  supply  of  hired  labor 

The  supply  of  hired  labor  equation  was  formu- 
lated with  three  endogenous  variab-  and  four 
exogenous  variables.  The  quantity  o.  dired  labor 
supplied  was  postulated  to  be  a  function  of  the 
agricultural  wage  rate,  V-;  the  expected  compen- 
sation per  employed  worker  in  the  nonfarm  sec- 
tor, X}o'y  the  size  of  the  civilian  labor  force.  A'.-,;  a 
trend  variable.  A"*,;  the  employment  of  unpaid  fam- 
ily labor,  Va;  and  the  lagged  (k^pendent  variable. 
The  employment  of  unpaid  family  labor  was  again 
used  to  test  for  substitution  effects  among  the  com- 
ponents of  the  labor  force,  and  here  tested  the  hy- 
pothesis that  an  increase  in  the  employment  of 
unpaid  family  labor  reduces  the  supply  of  hired 
labor.  The  lagged  dependent  variable  again  tests 
the  distributed  lag  hypothesis. 

AW  eoeffieients  have  the  expected  sign,  and  all  a'-e 
significantly  different  from  zero  at  the  1-pcrcqnt 
level.  The  coefficient  of  the  lagged  variable  is  sig- 
nificantly different  from  both  zero  and  one,  which 
supports  the  distributed  lag  hypothesis. 


*  B^•^atl^o  of  tlu*  .morions  ronrcpttinl  and  *4tat»Vtioa!  diffi- 
cultir.s  in  mra.<iiring  *hc  pricr.**  of  other  inputs.  r.'»pc(ially 
when  thry  aro  rapital  goocN.  a  l)roafl  index  of  tlir  price  of 
nonlahor  inptit.<  is  u.^rd  anci  introdiirrd  into  tl^^  model  a^  a 
drflatoi-  of  the  pnres  ifrrivrd  for  farm  products.  In  lhi.*<  way 
the  offer!  of  Ihrsc  piirr  changes  are  accounted  for.  but  in 
a  lather  aggregative  way.  This  is  the  ca-Hi  in  each  of  the 
demand  equations. 

•rnpaid  faniiiy  l:d)or  was  also  included  in  othci  formida- 
tion.*<  of  the  inoclel.  hut  did  not  appear  with  a  .^significant 
coefficient. 

"Given  the  way  tlii>  v.uiable  is  constructed  it  uiea.^ures 
the  expected  income  to  he  received  in  the  nonfarm  f^cctor 
on  the  assumption  that  if  employcii  the  migrant  receive." 
the  average  conipen.'^ation  in  the  nonfarm  seci or  Jind  if 
unemployed  he  receives  zero  income.  The  probability  of 
hemg  unemploycfi  i.-  ;«.«*<timed  (o  be  given  by  the  rate  of 
unemployment  in  the  general  economy. 
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The  eoeflieient  of  nniltiple  detcnnination  is  .991 
and  the  Durhin-Watson  statistie  is  2.64.  The  latter 
indieates  that  the  null  hypothesis  of  no  serial  eor- 
relation  in  the  ealeulated  residuals  eannot  »e  re- 
jected. 

The  demand  for  unpaid  family  labor 

This  equation  was  formulated  with  three  endog- 
enous variables  and  three  exogenous  variables.  The 
quantity  of  hired  labor  demanded  was  postulated  to 
be  a  function  of  the  agricultural  wage  rate,  F-j,  (a 
proxy  for  the  "price"  of  unpaid  family  labor)-; 
"real"  fan.)  prices.  A*-;  a  trend  variable,  -Yn;  the 
quantity  of  hired  labor,  Fr,  and  the  lagged  de- 
pemlent  variabkv  The  «|uantity  of  hired  employ- 
ment te.sts  tin;  hypothesis  that  an  increase  in  the 
employment  of  hired  labor  reduces  the  demand  for 
unpaid  faniMy  labor.  The  lagged  dependent  vari- 
able tests  the  distributcfl  lag  hypothesis. 

All  of  the  coefficients  have  the  expected  sign,- and 
all  arc  significantly  (hffcrent  from  zero  at  the  5- 
peiecnt  level  or  better.  Two  coefficients  arc  sig- 
nificantly diflfcrent  from  zero  at  the  l-perccnl  level.. 
The  coefficient  of  the  lagged  dependent  variable  is 
.significantly  diflfcrent  from  \yoi\\  zero  and  or*  which 
lends  supfKirt  to  the  distributed  lag  hypothesis. 

The -coefficient  of  nniltiple  dctennination  is  .958, 
and  the  Durbin-Watson  statistic  is  1.728.  The  latter 
indicates  that  the  null  hypothi»sis  of  no  serial  cor- 
relation in  the  residuals  cannot  l>c  rejected. 

The  supply  of  unpaid  family  labor 

This  equation  is  formulated  with  three  endog- 
enous variables  and  four  exogenous  variables.  The 
(|Uantity  of  unpaid  family  lal)or  supplied  is  |H)stu- 
lated  to  be  a  function  of  the  agricultural  wage  rate, 
Fa,  (a  proxy  for  the  "price"  of  unpaid  family 
lal)or);  the  ex|)ccted  conipemsation  per  employed 
worker  in  the  nonfarm  sector,  A'l,,;  the  nzc  of  the 
civilian  lalwr  force,  A'r,,  a  trend  variable;  the 
lagged  dependent  variable;  and  the  quantity  of 
liire<I  lalmr,  F-.  The  bust  is  the  sub.<*titution  vari- 
able, and  tests  the  hyiM)thesis  that  an  incre:isc  in 
the  demand  for  hiriHl  lalM)r  nnluccs-  the  .supply  of 
unpaid  family  lal)or.  The  lagginl  de|>endent  variable 
tests  the  distributed  lag  hypotlu»sis. 

All  coefficients  have  the  expecte<!  sign,  and  all 
except  one  are  significantly  diflTcrent  from  zero  &t 
the  5-|H!rcent  level.  The  coefficient  for  the  higgctl 
dependent  variable  is  significantly  diflfcrent  from 
both  zero  and  one,  which  .sup|>orts  the  distributcti 
lag  liy|H5tliesis.  The  coefficient  for  the  civi'»an  lalKjr 
force  has  the  exiH?cted  sign,  but  is  not  sijr^'ifieantly 
diflfcrent  from  zero  at  usually  accepted  levck  Farm 
I)opulation  had  been  used  as  .'>n  alternative  to  the 
civilian  labor  force  in  early  estiij  tes  of  the  iiio<Iel^ 
but  in  general  resulted  in  poorer  overall  results. 

The  coeffieient  of  nniltiple  determination  is  .959 
and  the  Duriiin-Watscm  statistie  is  1.66.  The  latter 
results  in  an  inconclusive  test  for  serial  correlation 
in  the  calculated  residuals. 


The  demand  for  operator  labo 

This  c(iuation  was  specified  with  three  endog- 
enous variables  and  three  exogenous  variables.  The 
quantity  of  operator  lalKir  dciiiaiidcd  was  postu- 
lated to  be  a  function  of  the  agricultural  wage  rate, 
Y'j'j  "real"  fa.ni  prices.  A-;  a  time  trend,  A'©;  the 
quantity  of  hired  cmployincnt,  Vi;  and  tlie  lagged 
dependent  variable.  The  (|uantity  of  hired  employ- 
incut  tests  for  substitution  cflfects  among  compo- 
nents and  tests  the  hypothesis  that  an  iiiercasc  in 
the  employment  of  hired  labor  reduces  the  demand 
for  operator  labor.  The  laggcnl  dependent  varialile 
tests  the  distributc<I  lag  hypothesis. 

The  coefricieiits  of  all  variables  have  the  expected 
sign  and  are  significantly  diflTercnt  from  zero  at  the 
l-|)erceiit  level.  The  coefficient  of  the  lagged  de- 
pendent variable  is  greater  than  one  ^although  not 
significantly  .so)  and  significantly  greater  than  zero 
at  the  I-percent  level.  This  implies  a  negative  eo- 
efTicicnt  of  adjustiiicnt,  and  suggests  that  there 
tends  to  be  an  overadjustiiient  to  changing  eco- 
nomic ccmditions  in  the  demand  for  operator  labor. 
Howcvcr.'^e  have  little  confidence  in  tliis  coeffi- 
cient, Iwcausc  the  Durbin-Watson  statistic  indi- 
cates .serial  correlation  in  the  calculated  residuals. 
This  .suggests  that  the  coefficients  of  the  lagged 
dcjiendcnt  variable  might  l)C  badly  biased. 

Attempts  wore  made  to  correct  this  problem  l)oth 
by  differencing  the  variables  and  refitting,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  error  tenii  was  licing  generated 
by  a  first-order  Markoff  process  with  a  p  of  one,' 
and  by  using  the  Diirbiii-Watson  statistic  as  an 
estimate  of  the  .«t»rial  eorrelutioii.  and  introducing 
this  into  the  model  ex|)lieitly  by  an  appropriate 
diffcreneiiig.**  Neither  procedure  improved  the  sta- 
tistical results. 

Tlie  coefficient  of  multiple  dctennination  .s  .999, 
but  this  may  be  bia.scd  upward  lieeause  of  the  .serial 
correlation  in  the  residuals. 

The  supply  olf  operator  labor 

This  equation  was  siwificnl  with  three  endog- 
enous variables  and  four  exogenous  variables.  The 
(|tiantity  of  operator  lalmi  su])p!ied  was  postnlatcni 
to  Ih*  a  function  of  net  farm  income  to  family  labor 
per  fainilv  worker,  Y^;  the  size  of  the  civilian  lal)or 
force,  A'r/,  the  expected  compensation  per  employed 
worker  in  the  nonfarm  sector,  Xuu  a  trend  variable, 
A'»:  the  lagged  dependent  variable,  and  the  (piantity 
of  hired  lalior,  Yu  The  last  is  the  .sub-stitution  vari- 
able and  tests  the  hypotliesis  that  an  increase  in  the 
eiiiployment  of  hired  labor  reduces  the  supply  of 
o|HTater  labor.  TMe  lagged  dc|H»ndent  variable  tests 
the  listributc^il  lag  iiio<!el.  And  in  this  equation,  net 
farm  income  was  xm  A  as  a  iiica.Mire  of  the  price  of 
labor. 


'St-v  VuWvr  iiiiil  Mnrlin  for  mi  ♦>)t|»l:in:itiim  «f  why 
lliis  liwiv  hr  :i  vi:i!)|i*  iilli'mrtlivc. 
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All  coefficients  again  have  the  expeetcd  signs  and 
all  exeept  two  are  significant  at  the  1-percent  level. 
One  of  thrse,  the  priee  of  agricultural  labor,  is  sig- 
nificant  at  tlic  5-pcrccnt  level,  and  the  other,  the 
civilian  labor  force,  is  not  significantly  different 
from  zero,  although  it  does  have  the  expected  sign. 

Problems  arise  again  with  the  coefficient  of  the 
lagged  dependent  variable.  The  coefficient  is  again 
greater  than  one,  v/hich  suggests  a  negative  co- 
efficient of  adjustment.  The  calculated  residuals  arc 
serially  correlated,  which  indicates  that  the  param- 
eter estimates  may  be  biased.  Alternatives  similar 
to  those  in  the  demand  for  o|)crator  labor  equation 
were  tried,  but  again  to  no  avail. 

The  coefficient  of  multiple  determination  is  aj^ain 
exceedingly  high,  .999,  but  this  may  be  biased  up- 
ward because  of  the  .serial  correlation  in  the  re- 
siduals. 

The  Impact  of  the  Nonfarm  Sector  on  the- 
Agricultural  Lahor  Market 

As  the  models  were  formulated,  there  are  basi- 
cally four  variables  through  which  changes  in  the 
nonfann  sector  arc  transmitted  to  the  agricultural 
labor  market.  The  statistical  support  for  these 
hypothesized  influences  is  quite  good.  The  coeffi- 
cient for  real  farm  prices  is  significantly  difTerent 
from  zero  in  each  demand  equation,  and  has  the 
expected  sign.  Hence,  shifts  in  the  demand  for 
fann  products,  other  things  remaining  equal,  will 
-.produce  shifts  in  the  demand  for  agricultural  labor 
in  the  same  direction.  This  is  the  only  unambiguous 
way  in  which  nonfarm  influences  arfeet  the  market 
for  farm  labor  through  the  demand  side,  given  the 
models  proposed. 

On  the  supply  side,  there  are  three  variables 
iw'^tulated,  although  two  of  these  are  combined. 
The  Icvc'l  of  unemployment  was  used  to  correct  the 
compensation  received  per  nonfarmv;orkers,  so  that 
tliis  variabh-^  is  in  a  sense  an  cxfKJcted  value  of  what 
the  laliorcr  can  expect  to  receive  when  he  moves  to 
the  tionfarm  ^ctor.  This  variable  also  had  sig- 
nificant coefficients  in  each  of  the  three  supply 
equations,  and  again  with  the  expected  sign.  The 
cocffi<rientJs  injjicatc  that^inereases  in  the  expected 
nonfarm  income  lead  to  reductions  in  the  quantity 
of  labor  supplied  to  agriculture,  other  things  being 
equal. 

Tlie  remaining  nonfarm  influence  on  the  farm 
lalwr  market  is  through  the  civilian  lal)or  force. 
This  variable  had  a  coefficient  significantly  differ- 
ent from  zero  only  in  the  supply  for  hired  labor 
ec^uation,  out  it  had  the  expeetcd  sign  in  all  three 
supply  equations.  This  suggests  that  increases  in 
the  civilian  labor  force,  other  things  being  equal, 
lead  increased  supplies  of  lal)or  to  agriculture. 
The  influence  is  not  strong  on  the  supply  of  unpaid 
family  labor  and  the  .supply  of  operator  labor, 
although  alternative  variables  such  as  the  farm 
|K)pulation  worked  no  better. 


The  remaining  variables  that  may  be  M-cflecting 
nonfarm  influences  on  the  fann  labor  market  are 
the  trend  variables.  These  are  discussed  in  more 
detail  in  a  later  section. 

The  Structural  Elasticities  and  Their 
Implications 

The  elasticities  obtained  from  this  model  are 
summarized  in  table  7.  Since  the  model  was  fit  in 
logs,  the  estimated  coefficients  provide  direct  esti- 
mates of  the  elasticities.  Botli  short-run  and  long- 
run  elasticities  arc  provided  for  the  hired  labor  and 
unpaid  family  lalwr  components.  This  distinction 
was  not  made  for  the  operator  labor  model,  since 
the  coefficient  of  the  lagged  variable  implies  long- 
run  elasticities  that  arc  opj)osite  in  sign  from  the 
short^run  elasticities.  The  fjllowing  discussion  con- 
centrates on  the  influence  of  the  nonfann  variables 
on  the  farm  labor  nmrket. 

Expected  nonfarm  income 

Expected  nonfann  income  was  a  strong  variable 
in  every  supply  equation.  The  short-run  elasticity 
was  greater  than  —1  for  the  hired  and  unpaid  family 
labor  components.  This  implies  that  a  given  in- 
crease in  nonfarm  income  relative  to  farm  wage 
rates  would  result  in  a  pro|>ortionately  larger  de- 
cline in  the  quantity  of  labor  supplied  to  agricul- 
ture, other  things  being  equal.  In  addition,  this 
elasticity  was  more  than  double  that  of  agricul- 
tural wages  ifor  the  hired  and  unpaid  family  labor 
markets.  In  the  case  of  operator  labor,  the  difference 
was  much  greater.  This  implies  that  meml)ers  of  the 
agricultural  labor  lorce  are  more  responsive  to 
changes  in  nonfarm  ireome  than  to  changes  in  re- 
turns to  agricultural  labcr.  Althougli  part  of  this 
difference  may'bc  due  to  tlie  fact  that  a  wage  rate 
concept  is  used  in  agriculture  and  an  income  con- 
cept is  used  for  thf  nonfarm  sector,  the  fact  tfiat 
the  difference  is  even  greater  when  income  concepts 
are  used  in  both  sectors  (o|)crator  labor  supply) 
suggests  that  the  differences  are  not  simply  the 
result  of  different  measurement  concepts. 

If  wage  rates  and  incomes  in  the  nonfarm  sector 
continue  to  increase,  the  supply  curves  for  t\w  three 
types  of  farm  labor  will  shift  to  the  left.  Sinr<»  the 
comparable  demand  curves  arc  generally  more  in- 
elasiie,  these  leftward  shifts  of  the  supply  curves 
/an  have  a  sizable  impact  in  raif  ng  lalwr  incomes 
in  agriculture. 

Real  farm  prices 

The  short -nm  elasticity  of  <|ua'  Mty  of  farm  lalwi 
demanded  with  rcsiwct  to  real  fann  prices  wa.^  less 
than  one.  Hence,  ehafiges  in  real  fann  prices  have 
lc.*«s  than  projjortional  effect^  on  <he  quantity  of 
lalior  demande<l,  other  thing.s  l>cinrr  i*qual. 
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Civilian  labor  force 

The  response  of  quantity  of  labor  supplied  with 
respect  to  changes  in  the  civilian  labor  force  is  in- 
clastic  in  the  short  run  for  all  three  components. 
This  indicates  that  increases  in  the  <*ivilian  labor 
force,  other  things  being  equal,  result  in  a  less  than 
proportional  increase  in  the  quantity  of  labof  sup- 
plied to  agriculture.  . 

The  trend  variable 

The  trend  variable  appears  to  be  an  important 
shifter  of  both  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  the 
three  components  of  the  agricultural  labor  force. 
The  peisistent  negative  eoefiicient  on  the  trend 
variable  indicates  that  whatever  it  is  measuring  is 
having  a  negative  influence  over  time;  that  is,  less 
labor  is  being  demanded  in  and  supplied  to  agri- 
culture, other  things  being  equal. 

In  the  demand  equation,  the  negative  eoefiicient 
of  the  trend  variable  is  consistent  with  the  follow- 
ing interpretations:  (1)  tlie  trend  variable  may  l)e 
picking  up  the  effects  of  technological  change;  (2) 
it  could  be  reflecting  changes  in  the  quality  of  farm 
labor  over  tune,  especially  since  the  educational 
level  of  the  farm  labor  force  has  risen  over  time; 
and  (3)  it  may  be  picking  up  the  effects  of  a  con- 
sistent measurement  error  in  some  of  tlie  variables. 
There  is  no  sound  basis  for  choosing  among  these 
alternatives. 

In  the  supply  tiju^tions,  tlie  persistent  negative 
coefficient  of  the  trend  variable  is  also  subject  to  a 
numl>cr  of  interpretalions.  (1 )  It  may  \k  measuring 
the  effects  of  a  strongcr^prefciciiee  or  taste  for  non- 
.  farm  employment,  and  not  oniy^  becam-  of  differ-* 
enecs  in  relative  incomes,  but  also  Ijecause  of  fac- 
tors such  as  better  working  conditions,  shorter 
hours,  and  more  prestige.  (2)  It  may  be  picking  up 
aspects  of  industrialization  that  are  not  included 
in4he  wage  and  income  variables,  e.g.,  availability 
of  jobs,  improved  transportation  systems,^and  im- 
proved communications.  (3)  It  may  be  measuring 
the  effects  of  consistent  measurement  or  specifica- 
tion errors  in  some  of  the  variables.  (4)  And  finally, 
it  may  be  reflectuig  the  effects  of  higher  levels  of 
schooling^  which  provide  larger  alternatives  for  thc" 
labor  force,  and  raise  the  level  of  mobility.  Aga'n, 
we  have  no  sound  basis  for  choosing  among  these  * 
alternatives. 

The  distrllnited  kg  hypothesis 

In  general  the  statistical  results  tend  to  support* 
the  distributed  lag  hypothesis,  except  in  the  case  of 
operator  labor,  where  the  coeflirient  of  tlic  lagged 
dependent  variable  is  slightly,  but  not  significantly, " 
greater  than  one.  All  of  the  coefficients  for  the 
lagged  variables  were  significantly  different  from 
zero  at  the  1-percent  level.  This  implies  that  there 
is  a  lag  in  the  response  '  ^  economic  stimuli  by  mem- 
Ixjrs  of  the  agricultural  labor  force.  Differences  in 


response  among  the  components  are  discussed  in 
the  next  section. 

Elasticities  and  Differences  Among  Components 

In  this  section  the  economic  implications  of  the 
elasticities  obtained  are  di^cussed,  together  with 
some  tentative  analysis  of  the  differences  aniong  the 
components  of  the  agricultural  labor  force.  Em- 
phasis again  is  given  to  the  variables  that  reflect 
the  influence  of  the  ndnfarm  sector  of  the  economy 
on  the  farm  labor  market. 

Coefficients  of  adjustment 

The  coefficients  of  adjustment  ranged  from  53 
in  the  hired  labor  demand  equation  to  .14  in  the  un- 
paid family  labor  demand  equation.  This  means 
that  in  the  demand  for  hired  labor  the  long-run 
elasticities  are  slightly  less  than  twice  the  short-run 
elasticities.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  it  would 
take  alK)ut  4  years  to  remove  95  percent  of  the 
initial  disequilibrium  if  no  further  disequilibrating 
changes  occurred.  A  coefficient  of  adjustment  of  .14 
implies  that  the  long-run  elasticities  are  approxi- 
mately seven  times  as  great  ar»  the  short-run  elas- 
ticities in  the  demand  function  for  unpaid  family 
lal)or,  and  that  it  would  take  almost  20  years  for 
the  initial  disequilibrium  to  work  itself  out,  if  no 
other  changes  took  place. 

The  estimated  coefficients  of  adjustment  present 
an  interesting  pattern  among  the  components  of  the 
agricultural  labor  force.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
analysis  it  is  assumed  that  the  coefficient  of^  adr 
justmerit  for  both  the  demand  and  supply  of  oper- 
ator labor'is  zero,  or  near  zero,  since  the  eoeiflScient 
of  the  lagged  dependent  variable  was  not  sig- 
nificantly different  from  one. 

On  the  demand  side  the  coefficient  of  adjustment 
is  largest  for  the  hired  labor  market,  about  one- 
fourth  as  large  in  the  unpaid  family  labor  market, 
and  essentially  zero  in  the  operator  labor  market. 
This  h  consistent  with  the  hyr*.  h  ns  that  the  hired 
labor  component  is  the  marginal  iabor  innut  in  the 
production  process,  and  henee  is  that  one  which 
farmers  nianipulate  most  readily.  Also,  it  is  the 
only  farm  labor  input  that  receives  a  direct  pay- 
ment. 

In  a  sense  unpaid  family  labor  is  also  a  marginal 
component,  but  since  it  is  directly  attached  to  the 
farm  and  receives  no  direct  payment  it  appears 
that  the  farmer  does  not  respond  to  changes  in  eco- 
nomic variables  in  his-  use  of  this  component  as 
rapidly  as  he  does  for  hired,  labor.  As  a  demander 
of  his  own  labor,  he  is  least  responsive  to  factors 
that  influence  its  use. 

On  the  supply  sidc'the  coefficients  of  adjustment 
are  approximately  equal  for  hired  and  unpaid  fam- 
ily labor.  This  similarity,  in  part,  suggests  that 
these  two  components  have  similar  alternative  op- 
portunities, which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
two  components  have  similar  demographic  char- 
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acteristics  such  as  age  and  education.  Both  compo- 
nents appear  to  bc.rcsponsive  to  changing  economic 
conditions,  in  part  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  low  average  age.  Operator  labor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  older  and  has  fewer  alternative  opportun- 
ities and  a  much  stronger  commitment  to  agricul- 
ture; consequently,  the  supply  is  much  less  respon- 
sive to  economic  stimuli.® 

Response  to  farm  wages  or  incomes 

Short-run  elasticities  with  respect  to  fanri  wage 
rates  ranged  from  — .069  for  operator  labor  to 
—.681  for  unpaid  family  lal>or.  This  means  that  a 
10-percent  increase  in  farm  wage  rates  would  result 
in  only  a  0.7-percent  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
operator  labor  demanded,  but  a  6.8-percent  de- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  unpaid  family  labor  de- 
manded, other  things  being  equal.  Short-run  supply 
elasticities  with  respect  to  farm  wage  rates  range 
ffptn  a  very  Mow  .005  for  operator  labor  to  .681  for 
unjiaid  family  laI)or.  Tlie  ranking  is  the  same  for 
I>oth  demand  and  supply  elasticities.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  largest  component  of  the^  labor 
fdrce  (operator  labor)  has  the  lowest  elasticities, 
while  the  smallest  component  (unpaid  family 
labor)  has  the  highest  elasticities. 

The  long-run  supply  elasticities  with  respect  to 
farm  wage  rates  for  l)oth  hired,  and  unpaid  family 
labor,are  equal  to  approximately  1.5,  which  is  tc.  be^ 
expected  since  hired  and  unpaid  family  labor  are 
siniilar.  in  demographic  characteristics.  The  lonf;- 
run  demand  elasticities  are  very  diverse,  being 
about  — .5  fo'*  hired  labor  and  — 3.0  for  unpaid 
family  labor. 

N<Hif arm  income . 

The'  supply  elasticities  with  respect  to  this  vari- 
able are  again  about  the  same  for  unpaid  family 
and  hired  labor,  both  in  the  long  run  and  the  short 
run.  For  operator  labor  the  short-run  supply  elas- 
ticity with,  respect  to'  nonfarm  income  is  consider- 
ably less.  This  again  supports  the  conjecture  that 
both  hired*  and.  unpaid  family  labor  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  alternatives,  and  are  similar  in 
denuigraphic  characteristics,  while  operator  labor 
is  more  strongly  committed  to  agriculture  and 
hence  not  as  responsive  to  changes  in  nonfarm  in- 
come.*® 

Civilian  labor  force 

The  supply  of  hired  labo*-  appears  to  be  the  most 
responsive  to  changes  in  the  size  of  the  civilian 


•ThiH  analVHiH  w  cotwi»!tpnt  with  Claw.*«on*H  findingn  that 
the  hiilk  of  the  change  in  the  operator  labor  force  ha«  not 
come  abotit  bv  a  transfer  of  farmers  to  the  nonfarm  «cctor, 
but  rather  bv  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  entry  into  farmmg. 
ISrc  Clawson 

^  '•The  low  ela«ticitic«  for  twth  farm  and  nonfarm  ^"^/"^^ 
in  the  operator  labor  component  are  consistent  with  Claw- 
i!on'«  findingH  that  mo«t  of  the  change  in  the  farm  operator 
labor  forceha«  come  abotit  by  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  entr\* 
into  farming  (/). 


labor  force.  The  response  is  inelastic  in  the  short 
run  for  all  three  components,  but  practically  zero 
for  operator  labor.  The  fact  that  the  agricultural 
labor  force  has  been  experiencing  a  secular  decline 
almost  throughout  the  |>eriod  of  the  study  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  reasons  for  e  very  low  responsive- 
ness of  operator  labor  to  the  changes  in  the  size  of 
the  civilian  labor  force,  especially  in  view  of  the 
large  additional  commitments  of  resources  needed 
to  be  a  farm  operator.  The  hired  labor  and  unpaid 
family  labor  components' are  made  up  of  laborers 
who  transfer  back  and  forth  l)etween  the  two  sec- 
tors to  a  greater  extent,  and  hence  are  more  respon- 
sive to  the  changes  in  this  variable.  Hired  labor  is 
the  most  responsive. 

The  long-run  response  for  hired  labor  is  relatively 
large,  1.8.  For  the  unpaid  family  labor  component, 
however,  the  response  is  still  only  slightly  larger 
than  .5. 

Analysis  of  tiie  Reduced  Forms 

The  reduced  forms  are  the  result  of  a  trans- 
formation of  the  system  of  structural  equations  in 
such  a  way  that  each  endogenous  variable  in  the 
system  is  expressed  as  a  function  of  all  of  the  exogt 
cndus  variables  in  the  system.  These  equations  are 

.  of  interest  in  themselves,  since  they  indicate  how 
given  changes  in  the  exogenous  variables  actually 
work"  themselves  out  in  the  market — that  is,  how 
the  demand  and  supply  equations  interacting  actu- 
ally transmit  these  changes  into  changes  in  the  level 
of  employment  and  wage  rates  or  income. 

In  principle,  these  equations  can  be  obtained  in 
two  ways.  Given  knowledge  of  the  structure,  the 

-coefficients  of  the  reduced  form  can  be  calculated 
from  the  coefficients  of  the  structural  equations, 
since  they  arc  nothing  more  than  combinations  of 
the  latter  coefficients.  Alternatively,  they  can  be 

*  estimated  directly  by  the  application,  of  ordinary 
least  squares,  since  each  of  the  independent  vari- 
ables is  hypothesized  to'  be  exogenous  to  the  market 

« being  considered. 

Researchers  differ  as  to  which  is  the  most  appro- 
priate procedure  to  use,  since  in  general  they  will 
not  produce  the  same -results.  We  have  chosen  to 

=  use  the  direct  estimation  route,  partly  because  of 
the  unwieldiness  of  calculated  coefficients  when  a 
six-equation  model  is  used,  and  partly  Inicause  the 
coefficients  obtained  from  using  the  biased  struc- 
tural parameters"  would  also  tend  to  be  biased. 
It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  the*  reduced 
forms  used*  in  the  following  analysis  are  not 
directly  consistent  with  the  structural,  parameters 
presented  above,  although  they  are  unbiased  esti- 
mates of  the  direct  effects  of  the  exogenous  vari- 
ables on  the  endogenous  variables.  The  results  may 
l)c  disturbed.  However,  from  the  high  intercorrela- 
tion  among  the  exogenous  variables. 


'*Coefricient«  obtained  from  the  application  of  Theil- 
HaHtnann  e«tinwting  procedures  are  biawd,  hut  they  are 
cond^ttent  and^  relatively  efficient. 
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Selected  parameter  estimates  (elasticities)  and 
their  respective  standard  errors  are  presented  in 
*able  8.  Only  the  coefficients  from  variables  perti- 
nent to  our  analysis  are  presented.  The  a^^ricultural 
wage  rate  is  used  as  the  proxy  for  the  p*'ice  of  both 
opeiator  labor  and  unpaid  family  labor.' 


Table  8. — Elasticities  of  estimated  re(biced  form 
equations 


^^Cor- 

Ileal 

Civilian 

reetecr' 

farm 

labor 

nonfurm 

Depetulciit  variable 

prin'j? 

force 

income 

Hired  IaI)or  employment 

.177 

.767 

-.364 

(.050) 

(.156) 

ixm) 

Unpaid  family  employment 

.067 

-.:«5 

-.146 

(.n>4) 

(.541) 

(.240) 

OjMirator  employment .... 

-.00:^ 

-.058 

-.035 

(.022) 

(iOOI) 

(.027) 

Farm  wa^e  rate  

.350 

".295 

1.521 

(.146) 

(-407) 

(.180) 

The  tiiree  exogenous  variables  appear  to  have  a 
relatively  strong  influence  on  the  level'of  hired  em- 
ployment. Real  farm  prices  and  the  civilian  labor 
force  are  directly  related,  while  nonfarm  income  is 
inversely  related,  with  increases  in^honfarm  income 
Inducing  hired  employment,  other  things  being 
equal.  ^        ^     *        .  - 

The  exogenous  variables  do  not  appear  to  have 
affected  the  level  of  unpaid  family  ^employment* 
when  evaluated  in  this  way.  Real  farm  prices  have 
a  direct  effect,  civilian  labor  force  Jias  an  inverse 
effect,  and^  corrected  nonfarm  income  also  Iras  a 
direct  effect,  if  the  coefficients  are  accepted  despite 
l:heir  lack  of  statistical  significance,  and  if  it  is 
recognized  that  these  coefficients  indicate  the  way  in 
which  demand  and  supply  forces  work  themselves- 
out  in  the  market  place. 

Similar  conmients  apply  to  the  reduced  form  for 
operator  labor.  Here,  however,  real  farm  prices 
tend  to  have  an  inverse  effect  on  operator  employ- 
ment, although  the  elasticity  is  very  small  and  not 
significantly  different  from  zero.  The  coefficient  for 
the  nonfarm  income  variable  is  greater  than  its 
standard  error  and  negative,  which  suggests  that 
this  variable  has  had ^  some*  influence  in  pulling 
operator  labor  out  of  agriculture. 

•For  farm  wage  rates,  a  measure  of  the  return  to- 
labor  in  agriculture,  the  results  indicate^  a  direct 
rnd  significant  influence  from  real  farm  prices  and 
nonfarm  income.  The  response  from  nonfarm  in- 
conie  is  relatively  large.  A  10-percent  increase  in 
this  variable  has  historically  led  to  a  J5-perr^nt 
increase  in  farm  wage  rates,  other  thi*  .  g" 
equal. 

It  sboidd  be  recognized  that  unemplc      <    is , 
also  accounted  for  in  this  variable.  An  incit   e  in 
unemployment  would  lead  to  a  decrease  in  the  -or- 


rected"  nonfarm  income,  and  hence  lead  to  a  de- 
crease in  agricultural  wage  rates,  other  things  being 
equal.  Similarly,  the  effect  on  the  employment  of 
each  of  the  labor  components  would  be  to  raise  em- 
ployment in  agriculture,  other  things  being  equal. 

An  example  of  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  of  un- 
employment can  be  obtained  by  considering  the 
data  for  1950,  a  year  that  is  near  the  midpoint  of 
the  data,  and  typical  of  the  level  of  unemployment 
when  the  economy  was  performing  rather  sluggishly 
during  the  1930's.  Unemployment  that  year  was 
estimated  to  be  5.3  percent  of  the  labor  force.  Had 
it  been' lowered  to  4.0  percent  it  would  have  raised 
the  "corrected^*  nonfarm  income  by  1.3  percent,  and 
in  turn  led  to  an  agricultural  wage  rate  some  2  per- 
cent higher  than  was  obtained  that  year.  This  most 
likely  understates  the  total  effect  of  reducing-  the' 
level  of  unemployment,  for  had  the  unemployment 
rate  been  kept  at  4  percent,  the  pecuniary  compen- 
sation in  the  nonfarm  sector  would  prbbably  have 
been  even  higher,  with  a  further  increase  in  the 
farm  wage  rate. 

Siniilar  analyses  can  be  made  on  the  levelj  of 
emplo'yment  for  each  component.  Given  the  esti- 
mated coefficients,  the  impact  would  have  been 
greatest  on  the  hired  labor  compOiient,  with  the 
smallest  effect  on  the  stock  of  operator  labor. 
.  The  negative  coefficient  for  the  ci\41ian  labor 
force  variable  indicates  that  increases  in  this  vari- 
able, other  things  being  equal,^  have  led  to^lower 
agricultural  wage  rates.  Although  this  is  plausible, 
it  sliould  be  remembered  that  this  coefficient  is  not' 
sifrnificantly  different  from  zero. 

In.  summary,  it  appears  that  two  broad  lines  of 
assertion  can  be  made  from  this  analysis.  First,  the 
nonfarm  variables  considered  appear  to  have  their 
most  important  direct  effect  on  the  market  for  hired 
labor.  This  suggests  one  of  three  alternative  hy- 
potheses: (1)  the  hired  farm  labor  force  is  more^ 
responsive  than  either  operator  labor  or  unpaid 
family  labor  to  nonfarm  influences  on  the  labor 
market,  (2)  the  structural  elr'sticities  in  the  other 
two  equations  are  such  that  as  the  changes  in  exog- 
enous variables  work  the»nselves  out  in  the  market 
for  the  othei  two  components,  they  have  a  very 
small  net  effect,  or  (3)  the  intercorrelatiori  among 
the  exogenous  variables  in  the  reduced  forms  is  dis- 
turbing the  statistical  results  so  that  the  estimated 
"  coefficients  do  not  give  a  true  measure  of  the  net 
effect  .of  these  variables. 

We  suspect  that  it  is  a  little  bit  of  each  one.  AVith 
the  exception  of  the  civilian  labor  force  variable, 
each  nonfarm  variable  performed  adequately  in  the 
structural  equations.  Their  effect  in  the  markets  for 
operator  and  unpaid  family  labor  did,  however, 
tend  to  be  smaller  than  their  effects  in  the  marke. 
for  hired  labor. 

The  second  major  assertion  is  that  ''corrected" 
nonfarm  income  appears  to  have  a  sizable  effect  on 
the.  farm  labor  market.  The  impact  on  hired  em- 
ployment is  highly  significant  and  in  the  expected 
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direction.  Its  impact  on  the  other  two  components 
is  less,  though  still  in  the  expected  direction.  Its 
limpact  oh  the  farm  wage  rate  is  relatively  large, 
:and  significant,  however.  We  have  seen  that  this 
'•effect  is  sizable  for  both  unemployment  and 
pecuniary  compensation.  The  reason  for  this  rather 
large  effect  is  the  relatively  inelastic  demand  for 
'farm  labor.  Even  though  the  employment  effects 
jare  not  large,  a  small  shift  of  the  labor  supply 
curve  to  the  left  leads  to  a  substantial  rise  in  the 
returns  to  labor. 

A  final  comment  on  the  real  farm  prices  variable 
is  also  pertinent.  The  impact  of  this  variable  is 
relatively  small,  even  though  it  is  statistically  sig- 
nificant in  the  reduced  forms  for  both  hired  em- 
ployment and  farm  wage  rates.  This  suggests  that 
raising  farm  prices  through  price  supports  does  not 
lead  to  sizable  increases  in  the  returns,  to  fanii 
labor.  On  the  other  hand;  the  data  do  hot  suggest 
that  the  employment  effect  from  this  is  very  .large. 

Some  Complementary  IStudies  ^ 

The  preceding  analysis  was  based  on  a  six- 
equation  modeLof  the  market  for  agricultural  labor. 
The  model  has'  certain  limitations  because  of  the 
kind  of  data  used  in  fitting  it  and  statistical  prob- 
lems encountered  in  estimation.  These  problems 
were  basically  threefold.  First,  despite  various 
attempts  to  isolate  the  effects  of  technical-change 
.on  the  demand  for  agricultural  labor,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  Alternative  measures  of  technical 
change  were  used^  in  addition  to  making  it  an  endog- 
enous variable  within  the- system.  All  were  to  no 
avail,' and  hence  our  model  tells  us  very  little  about 
this  important  variable. 

In  addition,  various  studies  indicate,  that  edu- 
cation has  a  significant  effect  on  farm  labor,  both 
through  increasing  its  productivity  and  through 
making  it  more  employable  in*  alternative  employ- 
ment. It  was  not  feasible  to  introduce  this  into  a 
time  series  analysis,  however,  because  the  data  are 
limited,  and  had  interpolations  been  made,  the  re- 
sulting variable  would  be  subject  to  a  rather  slow 
secular  change; 

.  And  finally,  it  was  not  possible  to  statistically 
separate  the  effects  of  unemployment  and  nonfarm 
incomes  on  the  supply  of  labor.^  Hence,  these  two 
.variables  were  combined,  into  an  "expected"  or 
"corrected"  nonfarm  income,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
know  whether  the  resulting  variable  is  measuring 
the  effects  of  both,  or  just  the  effect  of  one  of  the 
components. 

In  order  to  extend  the  anujysis,  additional  studies 
will  be  drawn  on  which  utilize  other  kinds  of  data 
to  examine  the  effect  of  these  variables.  It  is  not  felt 
that  the  omi^ion  of  these  variables  has  .seriously 
biased  the  results  in  our  model,  since  both  omitted 
variables  have  strong  trends  in  them,  and  trend 
variables  have  been  included  in  our  models.  Tliis 


should  reduce  the  specification  bias.  Moreover,  the 
concept  of  "expected"  income  that  was  used  for  the 
nonfarm  sector  has  a  strong  a  priori  base. 

Education  and  the  labor  force 

In  n*any  respects  education  can  be  viewed  as  a 
nonfami  influence  on  the  agricultural  labor  market, 
even  though  the  decision-making  process  ^and 
financing  are  at  least  partially  in  the  hands  of  farm 
people.  Its  effect  can  be  viewed  largely  as  an  exog- 
enous variable  in  the  labor  market. 

Gisser  (3)  has  used  cross-sectional  data  to  ex- 
amine, the  impact  of  education  on  farm  outmigra- 
tioh  and  income.  He  estimated  both  demand  and 
supply  curves  for  agricultural  labor,  and  included 
the  level  of  schooling  in  i)oth  the  demand  and  sup- 
ply equations.  His  hypotheses  were  that  schooling 
would  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  demand  for 
labor,  other  things  being  equal,  because  of  the  in- 
creased productivity  of  labor;  while  on  the  supply 
side,  the  effect  would  be  negative  since  more  edu- 
cation would  provide  the  individual  with  a  wider 
range  of  skills  as  well  as  niake^him  more  aware  of 
alternative  employment  opportunities. 

His  statistical  results  were  consisterif^vith  these 
hypothesized  directions  of  influence  in  both  equ- 
ations. In  addition,  the  reduced  form  coefficients, 
which'  indicate"  how  these  influences  work  them- 
selves out  in  th^  market,  indicated  that  increasing;^ 
the  level  of  schooling  by  10  percent  in  rural  areas 
would  bring  about  a  6^  to- 7-percent  increr.sc  in_ 
fann  outmigration  and  a  rise  in  the  farm  wage  rate 
of  5  percent.  These  effects  arc  fairly  substantial. 

Technology 

To  the  extent  that  resources  which  provide  rcr 
search  and  extension  services  important  to  the 
raising  of  the  level  of  technology  in,  agriculture 
come  from  outside  the  sector;  this  also  can  be 
viewed  as  a  nonfarm  influence  on  the  agricultural^ 
labor  market.  Much  of  the  new  technology  is  pro- 
duced by  a  publicly  financed  system  of  agricultural 
colleges  and'by  private  industry. 

Wallace  and  Hoover  (72)  studied  this  aspect  of 
the  labor  market  through  an  extension  of  the  <5is- 
ser  mode]  Mso  using  cross-.scctional  data,  they  in- 
troduced Apenditures  on  research  and  cxtenoion  as 
an  adiuional  variable  in  the  demand  equation  in 
an  attcuip  to  measure  the  effect  of  technical 
change. 

They  obtained  a  positive  and  statistically  sig- 
nificant coefficient  for  the  variable,  indicating  that 
the  impact  of  technoiogy  was  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for  farm  labor,  so  long  as  product  market 
effects  were  held  constant.  However,  when  they 
introduced  a  demand  equation  for  agricultural 
products  into  the  labor  demand  equation,  they 
found  that  the  effect,  of  technical  change,  when 
product  effects  are  considered,  was  negative  so  long 
as  the  demand  for  the  product  was  inelastic.  Tliey 


do  not  evaluate  the  impact  of  this  through  the  re- 
duced forms. 

Unemployment 

We  draw  on  three  studies  to  substantiate  the  in- 
dependent role  of  unemployment  in  the  agricultural 
labor  market.  None  of  these  are  developed  in  a 
structural  framework,  but  they  do  show  rather 
clearly  the  effect  that  unemployment  has  on  the 
sup))ly  of  labor  ih  agriculture. 

The  first  study  is  by  Hathaway  (5)  who  ex- 
amined the  historical  record  of  migration  from 
agriculture.  His  data  provide  only  crude  estimates 
of^^ihe  effect,  but  they  are  rather  convincing.  The 
rate  of  change  in  farm  population  due  to  migration 
was  — 19.3  percent  in  the  decade  of  the  1920's, 
—12.7  percent  in  the  decade  of  the  1930's,  and 
-^-30.9  percent  in  the  decade  of  the  1940's.  The  con- 
trast between  the  1930's  and  the  1940's  is  especially 
striking. 

At  a  later  date.  Sjaastad  i8)  correlated  migra- 
tion series  for  various  time  periods  .with  the_per- 
centage  of  unemployment  of  the  civilian  labor 
^force.  The  aggregate  unemployment  rates  were  in- 
tended to  be  picoxies  for  the  unemployment  levels 
prevaiHng  in  the  occupations  which ,  off-farm 
migrants  move  into  in  large  numbers.  The  corre- 
lations were  all  negative,  and  some  were  surpris- 
ingly high — particularly  in  view  of  the  level  of 
Aggregation.  The  negative  correlation  suggests  that 
migration  rates  from  agriculture  were  suppressed 
by  the  unemployment,  rather  than  the  migration 
causing  unemployment.  If  the  latter  had  been  the 
case,  the  correlation  would  have  been  positive. 

A  more  recent  study  by  Perkins  and  Hath- 
away (6)  provides  additional  evidence.  Using  new 
data  made  available  from  a  special  sample  of  em- 
ployment records  from  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration for  the  period  1955-59,  they  again  show 
that  unemployment  tends  to  slow  down  the  net  rate 
of  outmigration.  Net  migration  is  used  advisedly 
here,  for  their  study  documents  the  rather  high 
degree  of  back-migration  into  agriculture,  a  phe- 
nomenon which  had  not  previously  been  recognized. 

Table  9 


South  Atlantic   -.146  -.280 

East  South  CenU-al   -  .240       -  .066 

West  South  Central   -  .267       -  .689 


Sources:  Demand  elasticities  are  taken  from  G.  Edward 
Sehuh  and  John  R.  Leeds,  "A  Regional  Analysis  of  the 
Demand  for  Hired  Agricultural  Labor/'  Papers  and  Proc, 
Regional  Sci  Assoc.,  Vol.  XI,  1963. 
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Minimum  Wages  and  the  Farm  Labor 
Market 

The  structural  elasticities  presented  earlier  pro* 
vide  a  means  of  evaluating  the  aggregate  effects  of 
minimum  wage  legislation.  If  the  minin^-mi  wage  is 
effective,  and  there  are  no  serious  imperfections  iri 
the  labor  market  (within  the  sector),  its  effect  will 
be  to  create  unemployment.  This  will  be  done  by 
reducing  the  quantity  of  labor  demanded,  and  in- 
creasing  the  quantity  of  lal)or  supplied. 

The  quantitative  effects  of  this  can  be  evaluated 
through  the  relevant  "price"  elasticities  from  the 
structural  equations  for  hired  labor,  since  the  dire  . 
effects  will  be  in  this  market.  For  example,  a  It)- 
percent  rise  in  the^  wage  rate  would  result,  in  the 
short  run,  in  a  2.6-percent  reduction  in  the  quantity 
of  labor  demanded;  and  a  6.4-percent  increase  in 
the  quantity  supplied.  This  would  lead  to  a  rather 
sizable  divergence  between  those  wanting  to  sup- 
ply their  labor  services  to  agriculture  and  the  will- 
ingness of  farm  operators  to  employ  them. 

If  one  considers  the  long-run  effects,  the  diver- 
gence will  be  substantially  greater.  After  all  adjust- 
ments had  been  made  to  the  new  situation,  th'j 
quantity  demanded  would  Ik  reduced  by  4.9-percent 
and  the  quantity  supplied  would  increase  by  15.4- 
percent.  This  could  lead  to  serious  problems  of  job 
rationing,  and  a  tendency  to  sell  the  right  to  work  if 
the  law  is  in  fact  enforced. 

Since  the  impact  of  the  minimum  wage  legislation 
is  likely  to  be  greatest  in  the  South,  it  is  interesting 
to  examine  the  effects  directly  in  these  regions.^^e 
relevant  elasticities  and  effects  of  a  10-percent  rise 
in  wage  rates  are  indicated  in  table  9.  Once  again 
the  effects  are  rather  substantial,  especially  in  the 
long  run.  The  effect  on  the  quantity  demanded 
tends  not  to  be  very  large,  but  the  increase  in  quan- 
tity supplied  at  these  rates  is  quite  large.  If  the 
minimum  wage  legislation  is  enforced,  it  can  lead 
to  considerable  frustration  on  the  part  of  those  who 
will  go  looking  for  employment  and  will  not  be  able 
to  find  it. 


-.406  L668  -L46  -  2.80  4.06  16.68 
.662  2.342  -2.40  -  0.66  6.62  23.42 
.401        3.607       -2.67       -6.89         4.91  36.07 


Supply  elasticities  are  taken  from  Edward  W.  Tyrehnie- 
wiez  and  G.  Edward  Schuh^  "Regional  Supply  of  Hired 
Labor  to  Agriculture,'*  Jour.  Farm  Econ.  Vol.  48,  No.  3, 
Pt.  I  Aug.  1966. 


.—Elasticities  of  farm  wage  rates  and  impact  of  a  10-percent  increase  in  uuge  rates  in  three  south 

em  regions 
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658  -1.45  -2.80 
S42  -2.40  -9.56 
607       -2.57  -6.89 


•inf<ticiti('S  arr  taken  from  K<!w; 
G.  Edward  Schuh,  ''Regional 
Agriculture,*'  Jour,  Farm  Econ 
.  19(  O 


Moreover,  the  effect  of  slowing  down  the  neces- 
sary rate  of  oiitinigration  can  have  seriousrlong-run 
effects.  It  would  appear  that  a  more  rational  |)oliey 
for  solving  the  low  income  problems  of  farm  people 
woul'!  be  to  invest  in"^them  in  the  form  of  addi- 
tional training  and  schoohng^  so  that  they  can  ob- 
tain alternative  employments,  and  so  that  tho:^e 
remaining  will  be  more  productive^ 


Some  Concluding  Comments 

The  combined  studies  reported  here  show  that 
the  nonfarm  sector  of  the  economy  exerts  its  in- 
fluence on  the  market  for  farm  labor  through  at 
least  the  following  six  variables,; 

(1)  Real  farnv  prices — which  reflect  in  p:irt  the 
shifting  demand  for  agricultural  products,  and  lead 
to  direct  shifts  in  the  demand  for  agricultural  labor. 

(2)  The  ciinlian  labor  force— wlneh  .  .nds  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  labor  offered  to  agriculture, 
other  things  being  equal. 

(3)  Nonfarm  pecuniary  income — which  leads  to 
inverse  shifts  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  lal)or, 
other  things  being  equal 

(4)  Unemployment — which  has  a  direct  effect  on 
the  supply-  of,  labor  offered  to  agriculture,  other 
things  being  equal. 

(5)  Technology — which  acts  to  reduce  the  de- 
mand for  agricultural  ,  labor  so  long  as  product 
market  effects  are  accounted  for.  and  the  demand 
for  agricultural  products  is  price  inelastic. 

(6 1  Education — which  increases  the  demand  for 
agricultural  labor  as  long  as  product  market- eiTects 
are.  ignored,  and  reduces  the  supply  of  labor  offered. 

If  one  is  concerned  with  raising  the  levels  of  hx- 
comes  ill  agriculture,  a  great  deal  can  be  said  for 
the  use  of  appropriate  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
to  maintain  unemployment  ^at  a  low  level  and  the 
total  economy  growing.rapidly.  The  supply  of  labor 
offered  to  agriculture  appears  to  be  responsive  to 
"expected''  nonfarm  income,  and  increases  in  this, 
<?ither  through  a  reduction  in  unemployment  or  a 
rise  in  per  capita  pecuniary  income  in  the  nonfarm 
sector,  lead  to  sizable  shifts  of  the  farm  labor  sup- 
ply function  to  the  left.  Evaluated  throv«;h  the  re- 
duced  forms,  this  leads  to  i)roporti6nately  greater 
increases  in  farm  wt^e  rates,  at  the  same  time  that 
nonfarm  incomes  are  growling. 

The  results  also  indicate  that  education  can  play 
a  major  role  in  raising  farm  incomes.  The  effect  of 
this  is  tw'ofold.  It  speeds  up  the  migration  rate,  so 
thkt  the  labor  force  goes  to  where  it  can  be  more 
effectively  utilized.  But  in  addition,  it  raises  the 
productivity  of  the  labor  force  remaining  in  agri- 
eu  ture,  hence  making  the  production  of  agricul- 
tuhtl  products  possible  with  a  smaller  labor  force. 

The  analysis  on  which  this  conclusion  is  based 
considered  only  formal  education.  We  would  by- 
poxhesise  that  the  impact  of  informal  schooling 


such  as  retraining  and  vocational  training  programs 
is  not  greatly  different. 

It.woukl  appear  that  the  flow  of  technology  to 
agriculture  is  creating  low  income  problems.  One 
means  of  correcting  this  would  be,  of  course,  to 
lower  the  rate  of  investment  in  the  creation  of  new 
technology.  Tliis  approach  would  have  si»rious  distri- 
butional effects,  however.  The  reduction  in  research 
would  likely  lead  to  a  slowing  down  in  the  growth 
rate  of  agricultural  production.  This  would  even- 
tually lead  to  a  rise  in  the  relative  i/*icc  of  food 
products.  The  residting  higher  incomes  to  farm 
people  would,  therefore,  come  from  a  transfer  "from 
the  consumer,  and  this  would  have  very  regressive 
income  effects  in  the  nonfarm  sector.  It  wouid  a|)- 
pear  that  the  other  i)o!icy  alternatives  are  more 
palatable. 

Farm  incomes  can  also  be  raised,  although  not 
};reatly,  by  price  support  programs  which  maintain 
or  raise  relative  fann  prices.  This  would  have  the 
same  di.«tributional  eflfects  as  the  slowing  down  of 
technical  change,  however. 

These,  in  summary  form,  then,  are  the  |)olicy 
choices  which  evolve  out  of  the  analysis  presented 
in  this  paper.  They  are  not  by  any  ineans  exhaus- 
tive, but,  within  the  relevant  set,  some  would  seeni 
to  be  more  rational  than  others.  For  example, 
policies  which  have  other  positive  effects,  such  as 
maintaining  full  employment  and  a  rapid  rate  of 
growth  in  the  total  economy,  would  appear  to  l>c 
more  desirable  than  those  which  are  either  mere 
stopgaps  or  have  negative  effects,  such  as  slowing 
down  the  investment  in  the  creation  of  new  knowl- 
edge or  supporting  agricultural  prices  to  ^•aisc^  farm 
incomes. 
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Appendix:  Description  of  Data  and 
Sources 

Ft  =  employment  of  hired  labor  in  agriculture, 
measured  in  year-cquivalcnts.  Tlie  USDA 
estimates  arc  used,  as  published,  in  the  Farm 
Labor  bulletin. 

K2  =  agricultural  wage  rates.  The  index  of  the 
composite  wage  rate  as  estimated  by  the 
USDA  is  used,  with  this  being  deflated  by 
the  consumer. price  index. 

Y]t  =  employment  of  unpaid  family  labor,  meas- 
ured in  year  equivalents.  Obtamed  by  sub- 
.  tracting  the  number  of  farms  fron)  the  num- 
ber of  family  workers  as  published  in  Farm 
Labor. 

Y4  =  net  farm  income  to  family  labor  \yer  family 
worker.  Current  operating  exiKinscs  exclud- 
ing hired  labor,  net  rent  to  nonfarm  land- 
lords, and  taxes  in  farm  property  were 
subtracted  from  gross  farii)  income  to  give 
an  estimate  of  total  net  income  to  farm 
factors  of  production.  By  charging  off  real 
and  non-real  estate  capital  items  at  their 
opportunity  costs,  a  residual  labor  share 
was  calculated.  From  this  net  farm  income 
to  total  labor  input,  the  expenditure  for 
hired  labor  was  subtracted  out  to  obtain  the 
net  farm  income  to  family  labor.  Dividing 
this  by  the  number  of  family  workers  gives 
net  farm  income  per  family  worker.  The 
series  was  deflated  by  the  consumer  price 


index.  (The  basic  data  on  the  residual  labor 
share  are  taken  from  "Regional  Projections 
of  Technological  Change  in  American  Agri- 
culture to  1980,"  Gordon  A.  MacEachern, 
unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity.) 

y.-.  =  employment  of  operator  labor.  Estimated  as 
^  / — -  the  number  of  farms. 

A'2  ="rear'  farm  prices.  Tho  index  of  priee.s  re- 
ceived by  farmers  deflated  by  the  index  of 
prices,  paid  excluding  labor. 

Xr,  =  civilian  labor  force,  as  published  in  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States. 

A'lo  =  expected  nonfarm  Income  per  full-time  non-. 
farm  equivalent  employee.  The  total  com- 
pensation/to Jarin  employees  (Farm  Income 
Situation)  is  subtracted  from  total  com- 
pensation of  all  employees  (Statistical  .46- 
stract  of  the  U.Si)  to  obtain  total  com|>en- 
sation  to  nonfarm  employees.  From  the 
number  of  full-time  equivalent  employees 
{National  Income,  i954;  U.S.  Income  ^ 
Outptd,  1958;  and  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness, July  1962)  the  full-time  equivalents 
on  fani)S  (hired  farmworkers)  are  netted 
out  to  obtain  the  number  of  full-time  non- 
farm  equivalent  employees.  This  latter 
number  is  divided  into  the  total  compen- 
sation of  nonfarm  employees  to  obtain 
average;  annual  nonfarm  compensation  per 
full-time  equivalent  employee,  which  is  de- 
flated by  the  consumer  price  index  to  put  it 
into  real  tenns.  This  is  then  multiplied  by 
the  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  to 
produce  an  expected  nonfarm  income. 
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Introduction 

This  rqjort  concentrates  on  certain  aspects  of  the 
problenis  of  low. income^  persons  in  rural  areas.  It  is 
primarily^  cpncemed  with  the  experience  of  these 
persons  as  they  find  nonf  arm  employment,  cither  in 
conjunction  with  their  ongoing  fann  employment  or 
assthey  leave  farm  employment  entirely.^  Low:  in- 
come persons  in  agriculture  are  a  disproportionate 
portion  of  the  rural  population.  Prospects  are  dim 
that  most  of  these  low  income  persons  in  agriculture 
can  significantly  improve  their  income  levels  in  farm 
employment.  Therefore,  this  report  examines  the 
e^^rience  of  fann-employed  persons  who  change  to 
nonfann  occupations. 

The  data  used  in  the  study  are  unique  in  that  they 
also  show  an  examination  of  the  income  and  em- 
ployment experience  of  a  specified  group  of  indi-. 
viduals  through  time.  Certain  data  used  in  this  study 
wercvderived  from  information  furnished  by  the 
Social  Security  Adniinistration.  The  authors  did  not 
at  any  time  have  access  to  nor  did  they  receive  any 
information  relating  to  specific  individuals  or  re- 
porting units.  The  computations  were  done  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  made  available  to  the 
authors. 

The  basic  sample  comes  from  the  1-percent 
sample  of  Continuous  Work  History  maintained  for 
administrative  purposes  by  the  Social  S«;curity 
Administration.  From  this  sample  each  individual 
who  had  covered  farm  employment  in  any  year  from 
1957  through  1963  was  selected.  On  those  individuals 
iniformation  was  tabulated  for  each  year  regarding 
their  income  and  employment  status.  In  addition, 
certain  outside  information  regarding  the  areas  in 
which  the  individuals  lived  in  each  year  of  covered 
employment  was  'fed  into  the  computations,  pri-^ 
niarily  from  1960  census  data  and  material  derived 
therefrom. 

Thus,  for  the  same  individuals  we  had  available 
continuous  information  on  covered  earnings,  in- 
dustry of  employment,  location  of  employment,  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  originating  or  receiving 
areas  of  employment.  Whereas  earlier  studies  had 
been  confined  to  measuring  occupational  mobility 
relative  to  individual  characteristics,  these  datli 


made  possiblejhe  examination  of  both  occupational 
mobility  and  migration;  moreover,  both  could  be 
related  to  selected  characteristics  of  the  com- 
munities involved  as  well  as  to  the  individual's 
characteristics. 

The  unique  advantages  of  such  continuous  register 
data  are  partially  offset  by  some  disadvantage.^ 
Since  tlie  data  are  collected  for  Social  Security  pur- 
|}oses,  certain  individual  characteristics;  notably 
education,  are.  not  available  for  the  persons  in  the 
sample.  In  addition^  certain  regulations  relating  to 
the  coverage  of  agricultural  employment  results  in 
less  than  full  coverage  of  many  persons  who  are 
often  considered  as  farm  employed.  Moreover, 
among  the  lowest  income  farm  operators  who  are 
covered,  the  income-reporting  options  make  the 
exact  income  level  difficult  to  determine.  While  these 
features  represent  considerable  handicaps  when 
dealing  with  low  income  persons  in  farming,  it  was 
felt  that  they  were  more  than  offset  by  the  positive 
aspects  of  the  data. 

Certain  terminology  is  specific  to  this  study  and 
therefore  needs  to  be  understood  in  order  to  com- 
pletely understand  the  analysis  which  follows.  The 
work  focuses  upon  mobility.and  migration.  Mobility 
is  defined  as  moving  from  some  form  of  farm  em- 
ployment coverage  to  exclusively  honfarm  employ- 
ment. Migration  is  defined  as  a  change  in  location 
of  enipjoyment,  the  smallest  change  being  from 
one  county  to  another. 

Employment  status  is  defined  as  either  farm  or 
nonfarm.  Within  the  fai*m  employment  classification 
are  those  who  are  exclusively  farm  wage  workers, 
those  who  are  exclusively  self-employed  farm  op- 
erators, and  those  who  combine  one  of  these  cate- 
gories with  some  form  of  nonfarm  employment. 
Nonfarm  employment  was  divided  into  nonfarm 
wage  and  salary-  workers  and  nonfarm  self- 
employment.^ 

This  classification  and  many  other  decisions  re- 
garding the  analysis  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the 


'  See  appendix  A  for  an  exact  definition  «^  the  tcrma  used 
throughout  the  study. 


'For  a  di«cti{<8ion  of  the  nature  of  the  Social  Security 
ttample  and  itn  comparability  with  other  data  relating  to 
farm  employment  sec  Hathaway  and  Waldo  (4)*  (Italic 
numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  references  listed  at  the  end 
of  this  paper.) 

'The  /specific  combinations  of  classifications  making  lip 
each  categoty  arc  found  in  appendix  A. 
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authors'  previous  experience  on  similar  research  > 
using  some  of  the  same  data  (4, 6). 

As  a  first  step,  the  proportion  of  fann-emplo>'ed 
|)ersons  in  a  given  year  who  changed  to  exclusively 
nonfann  employment  in  the  following  year  were 
compared  by  the  characteristics  of  such  individuals 
and  of  thcir^county  of  farm  employment.  This  pro- 
portion  is  referred  to  as  the  off-farm  mobility  rat^ 
and  is  expressed  as  a  percentage.  These  rates  were 
computed  for  each  of  the  six  consecutive  2-year 
])eripd$  within  tiie  years  1957-63,  and  for^  five 
regions  of  tlie  continental  United' Stat^,  excluding 
Alaska.  It  was  anticipated  that  mobility  rates  might 
differ  among  periods  in  response  to  changes  in  the' 
-  level  of  unemployment  in  the  economy.*  In  fact 
these  differences  were  relatively  minor  and  not  con- 
sistent, mainly  because  the  unethploymerit  rate  was 
hig^  in  ail  years  except  1957.  Accordingly,  the  rates 
reported  here  arc  weighted  averages  of  the  six  tnobil- 
ity-periods. 

The  overall  rate  of  off-farm  mobility  averaged 
about  14  percent  per  year  for  the  nation.  Off -farm 
mobility  rates  for  particular  characteristics  of  indi- 
'-viduals  varied  about  this  level.  In  interpreting  these 
ra^  it  should  be  recognized  that  they  refer  to  gross 
changes  in  employment.  Since  a  very  high  propor- 
tibh  of  farm-nonfarm  movers  returned  to  farm 
employment  in  subsequent  ycars^  the  net  rate  of 
decline  in  the  farm  labor  force  is  very  much  lower. 

Demographic  Factors 

An  individual's  sex,  race,  and  age  often  have  a 
considerable  influence  on  his  incentives  and  willing- 
ness to  change  jobs,  and  are  commonly  associated 
with  factors  such  as  formal  education  and  skills 
which  determine  his  earning  i)ower  in  different  occu- 
pations. Table  1  shows  the  estimated  off-farm  mo- 
bility rates  by  sex,  race,  and  age,  by  region. 


*  For  a  dtfctission  of  the  impact  of  recessions  on  mobility 
out  of  agriculture  see  (6), 


ATAMC   I  V,U 

Female   23.6 

Race: 

.Non-Kegro   19.4 

Negro   27.5 

Age: 

Under  25   38.1 

25-34   23.5 

35-44   17.2 

45  and  over   10.9 

Total   20.0 


*  Based  on  Social  Security  data.  The  off-farm  mobility 
rate  is  the  proportion  of  farm-employed  individuals  in  a 
given  ycftr  who  in  Uic  following  year  were  employed  exclu- 
sively in  nonfarm  jobs.  Pairs  of  consecutive  years  were  iden- 


Fcnmles  are  usuatly  less  dependent  on  their  job 
earnings^  more  likely  to  take  temporary'  employ- 
ment, and  therefore  would  be  expected  to  have 
higher  off-farm  mobility  rates  than  males.  This  was 
the  case  in  all  regions  except  the  South. 

Negroes  in  several  studies  have  been  shown  to 
have  higher  mobility  rates  than  non-Negroes.  In  this 
analysis  the  off-farm  mobility  rate  of  Negroes 
was  substantially  higher  in  all  regions  except  the 
South,  where  the  racial  differences  were  small  and 
l)ecause  three-quarters  of  all  farm-employed 
Negroes  were,  located  in  the  South,  national  dif^ 
fcrcnccs  between  the  race  groups  were  relatively 
small  also.  The  important  question  which  arises  is 
whether  this  difference  was  due  to  race  or  to  other 
factors  with  which  raccwas  closely  associated. 

The  well-established  relation  between  age  and 
mobility  was  confirmed  in  this  study^The  difficulties 
of  obtaining  and  holding  a  new  job  and  of  adjtisting 
to  new  employment  increase  with  age,  while  the 
number  of  years  over  which  an  individual  might 
benefit  from  job  change  decline  with  age.  In  every 
region,  persons  in  any  age  class  had  higher  mobil- 
ity rates  than  i>ers6ns  in  the  next  oldest  age  class. 
About  one-third  of  the  persons  under  25  year^ 
moved  out  of  agriculture  each  year,  whereas  the 
rate  for  those  25  to  34  years  old  was  about  18 
percent,  for  those  35  to  44  years  old  it  was  nearly  14 
•percent,  and  for  those  over  44  it  was  less  than  8  per- 
cent. These  wide  differences  in  mobility  rates  partly 
reflected  differences  in  the  distribution  by  farm 
occupation  of  each  !*ge  class.  Mobility  rate  differ- 
ences among  age  classes  varied  regionally  (mainly 
l>ecause  of  regional  variation  in  the  proportion  of 
farm  operators  and  farm  wage  workers)  (5). 

Farm  Employment  Status 

Five  classes  of  farm  employment  were  dis- 
tinguished: 

(a)  Fann  wage  work  only. 


Nation  * 


11.1 

13.5 

13.0 

10.5 

14.0 

13.3 

11.2 

14.7 

20.4 

15.6 

11.2 

13.0 

13.0 

10.5 

14.0 

21.6 

14.1 

10.5 

26.1 

16.5 

35.5 

20.3 

34.5 

35.3 

34.3 

14.5 

18.0 

17.0 

23.0 

18.5 

10.7 

14.1 

12.1 

10.2 

13.5 

6.1 

7.0 

6.0 

10.5 

7.6 

11.3 

13.2 

13.2 

10.6 

14.2 

tilled  M  mobility  periodtf.  The  rates  in  thu*  table  are 
weighted  averagcit  of  the  rates  corresponding  to  each  of  the 
«\x  mobility  periods  in  the  yean  1057  to  1063. 
'Tlie  continental  United  State:;,  excluding  Alaska. 


Table  1. — Gross  off -farm  mobtltty  rates  by  demographic  charactensttcs,  and  by  region 


North 

Characteristic  Northeast      Central         South         Plains  West 
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(b)  Farm  self-employment  only. 

(c)  Fann  wage  work  and  nonfarm  employment. 

(d)  Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm  wage 
employment. 

(e)  Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm  self- 
employment. 

Previous  research  by  the  authors  provided  some 
evidence  for  the  hypothesis  that  farm  wage  workers 
(by  virtue  of  lacking  farm  business  assets  and  hav- 
ing iewer  ties  to  the  community)  are  more  mobile 
than  farm  operators  (6V.  The  same  study  showed 
that  multiple-job  holding  was  primarily  a  stage  in 
the  off-farm  mobility  process  rather  than  an  alterna- 
tive to  off-farm  mobility.'Multiple-job  holders  were 
therefore  expected  to  be  more  mobile  thm  single- 
job^holders  because  of  their  experience  in  and  bet- 
ter knowlege  of  nonfarm  jobsl  However,  multiple- 
job  finh  operators  who  had  nonfarm  self-employ- 
ment.were  thought  to  be  more  able  to  combine  farm- 
work  and  nonfarmwork,  and  cousequeiitly  less  likely 
to  leave  farming  than  Uiose  who  had  lionfarm  wage 
job^.  Without  exception  these  hypotheses  were  sup- 
ported by  the  data  on  simple  off-farm  mobility  rates 
(table  2). 

The  variation  in  off-fann  mobility  by  farm  em- 
ployment status  was  extremely  wide.  For  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  close  to  one-half  of  the  multiple-job 
wage  workers  changed  to  exclusively  nonfarm  em- 
plo3rment  each  year,  whereas  single-job  operators 
had  a  mobility  rate  of  less  than  2  percent.  The 
mobility  rates  for  single-job  wage  workers,  for 
farm  operators  with  nonfarm  self-employment,  and 
for  oiierators  with  nonfarm  wage  jobs  only,  were 
about  10  percent,  19  percent,  and  16  percent,  respec- 
tively. The  very  high  rates  for  multiple-job  farm 
wage  workers  are  accounted  for  by  the  highly 
unstable  pattern  of  employment  which  is  typical  of 


such  individuals.  Included  in  this  class^are  seasonal, 
casual,  and  migrant  workers,  and  others  who  have 
little  commitment  to  either  farm  or  nonfarm 
employment. 

Eamingt  While  Farm  Employed 

The  total  earnings  of  the  farm  employed  might  be 
expected  to  be  indicative  of  their  incentives  to  move 
out  of  agriculture.  Persons  with  low  earnings  while 
fann  employed  seem  to  have  more  inducement  to 
seek  other  employment  .than  those  with  high  earn- 
ings. However,  if  the  earnings  of  the  farm  employed 
reflected  their  earning  capacity  in  other  jobs,  no 
relation  betw:een  this  factor  and  off-farm  mobility 
would  be  found.  Consistent  with  previous  research, 
no  relation  between  earnings  and  mobility  actually 
was  found  (6)  (table  2).  Moreover,  evidence  pre- 
sented in  later  sections  suggests  strongly  that 
earnings  while  farm  employed  are  indicative  of  the 
individuaPs  future  stability  of  employment  and 
earning  rapacity. 

Loeal  Farm  Job  Opportnnltiea 

Two  measures  of  local  opportunities  for  farm  jobs 
were  used:  Tlie  median  family  income  and  the  per- 
centage of  commercial  farms  in  the  county  of  farm 
employment.^  It  was  supposed  that  individuals  in 

^  Data  on- median  famil>*  inconfte  and  percent  commerciai 
farms  by  county  was  obtained  from  the  1960  census.  Counr 
tiert  were  cla^Hificd  by  median  family  income  according  to 
whether  the>*  were  under  I3«500  or  tiJSlOlO  and  over;  in  the 
XortheoMt  -  and  Weftt  regions*  few  counties  had  median  ^ 
family  incomes  below  13^500.  Commercial  farms  were  de- 
fined a«  fann«  with  «alcH  of  tlOflOO  and  over.  Counties  were 
claHjtilied  into  three  classes  bawd  on  percent  commercial 
farms:  Ijcss  than  10  percent,  10  to  29j9  percent,  and  30  per- 
cent or  greater.  In  the  NoHheaat  and  West  regions  rela- 
tively few  rotmticM  had  let^s  than  10  percent  commercial 
farms. 


Table  2.— Grow  off-farm  mobility  rates,  by  farm  employment  statm  and  eamings^  and  by. region  ^ 


Employment  status  and  earnings 


Northeast 


North 
Central 


South 


PUins 


West 


Nation  ^ 


Farm  employment  status: 

Farm  wage  work  only  

Farm  self-employment  onlv  4  • 

Farm  wage  work  and  nonnirm  job  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm 

wage  lob  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm 

self-employment  

Total  

Total  earnings  while  farm  employed: 

Under  $500  

$500-1909  

$1,000-11,909  

$2,000-$2,999  

$3,000-$3,999-.  

$4,000-$4,999  

$5,000-47,499  

Over  $7,499  

Total  

*•  'See  footnotes  1  and  2,  table  1. 


12.2 

11.0 

7.8 

9.7 

8.7 

9.5 

2.3 

1.6 

2.3 

1.6 

2.0 

1.8 

50.4 

52.2 

43.6 

47.5 

44.4 

47.3 

21.0 

19.3 

22.1 

16.0 

20.4 

19.3 

15.9 

16.5 

18.9 

14.2 

15.1 

16.4 

20.0 

11:3 

13.2 

13.2 

19.6 

14.2 

25.9 

20.6 

14.2 

21.6 

20.8 

19.3 

24.1 

12.4 

11.4 

15.3 

23.4 

\hZ 

17.5 

8.6 

11.6 

11.0 

19.6 

11.9 

17.1 

io:i 

16.5 

13.1 

19.4 

13.9 

17.7 

11.5 

15.7 

11.4 

18.1 

13.7 

18.0 

12.5 

17.1 

12.2 

15.2 

\M 

25.1 

14.2 

19.8 

11.7 

22.7 

i6:i 

13.1 

8.5 

13.6 

5.4. 

10.5 

8.6 

20.0 

11.3 

13.2 

19.6 

14.2 
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counties  where  the  proportion  of  commereial  faniis 
was  high  would  be  less  likely  to  ntove  out  of  fami 
employment  because  the  job  opportunities  and  re- 
turns in  agriculture  would  be  relatively  high.  Simi- 
larly, to  the  extent  that  farm  and  nonfarm  familv 
incomes  were  correlated,  |)ersons  in  counties  with 
Iiigli  median  family  incomes  could  be  expected  to 
c^hibit.lower  off-farm  mobility  rates.  In  fact,  the 
reverse  was  true  (table  3).  Off-farm  mobility  rates 
were  lower  in  counties  where  family  incomes  were 
low  and,  with  the  exceptxmi  of  the  Western  regions, 
lower  in  counties  with  Uie  least  commercialised  agri- 
culture. This  unexpected  result  can  be  explained 
partly  by  the  fact  that  counties  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  commercial  farms  wouid  employ  more  farm 
wage  workers,  and,  as  already  noted,  such  indi- 
viduals are  particularly  mobile.  But  this  evidence 
does  not  indicate  that  the  labor  market  operates 
so  as  to  move  people  more  rafudly  out  of  low  inconve 
fartn  areas  and  thus  to  reduce  the  disparities  in 
incomes  within  agriculture. 

Occupational  Mobility  from  Agriculture 

Simple  CMf^Farm  Mobility  Rate* 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  decline  in  the  sisc 
of  the  farm  labor  force  has  helped  to  prevent  income 
problems  in  agriculture  from  worsening.  Moreover, 
it  is  argued  by  many  that  mobility  of  labor  from 
farm  to  nonfarm  jobs  can  be  relied  upon  to  raise 
the  incomes  of  farm-employed  persons  relative  to 
persons  in  other  oc«ipatk>ns,  and  to  raise  the  in- 
comes of  the  poor  in  agriculture  relative  to  the  more 
prosperous  farmworkers.  Previous,  research  has 
shown  that  the  chances  of  an  individual  moving  out 
of  agriculture  vary  greatly  accordii^  to  his  personal 


characteristics  and  the  characteristics  of  his  local 
community  (J,  2,  6,  7).  It  is  therefore  crucial,  as  a 
check  on  the  argument  that  income  problems  can 
be  solved  by  tlie  unassisted  operation  of  the  labor 
market,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  implementing 
liolieies  to  faciiitate  mobility  out  of  agriculture,  to 
examine  the  relationship  of  demographic  and  eco- 
nomic characteristics  to  the  rate  of  off-farm 
movement. 

Proximity  to  employment  centera 

It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  proximity 
of  an  individual's  farm  employment  to  a  major  non- 
farm  labor  macket  affects  the  ease  with  which  he 
can  obtain  a  nonfann  job.  But  whether  mobility  and 
proximity  should  be  expected  to  be  lineariy  related 
is  less  clear  (3). 

In  this  study.  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  (SMSA's)  were  identified  as  the  major  non- 
farm  labor  centers.*  Farm  employed  persons  were 
classified  according  to  whether  they  were  located 
within  50  miles  of  an  SMSA,  51  to  100  miles  fipm 
an  SMSA,  10!  to  150  miles,  or  over  150  miles  from 
an  SMSA.  The  estimated  off-farm  mobility  rates  for 
each  of  these  classes  is  shown  in  table  3.  For  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  the  rates  were  highest  for  indi- 
viduals closest  to  an  SMSA,  but  itjs  also  apparent 
that  off-farm  mobility  is  not  a  simple  function  of 
distance  from  major  labor  markets.  In  the  North- 
east off-farm  mobility  rates  were  highest  in  counties 
most  distant  from  an  SMSA,  while  in  the.  North 
Central  and  West  re^ons  off-farm  mobility  rates  in 
countieo  closest  to,  and  in  counties  furthest  from, 
SMSAs  were  about  the  same. 


'*An  SMSA  hi  A  cctum  <lcfinitk>n  for  counties  which  in* 
I'liiiir  vWicsi  witli  a  i>opiilatton  of  5O«0OO  or  more. 
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Table  3. — Gross  off-farm  mobility  rates,  by  median  jamily  income,  percent  commercial  farms,  and  proxim- 
ity to  emipioyment  centers  in  the  county  of  origin,  and  by  region  * 

Family  income,  commercial  famu,  and  North  . 

proximity  to cmptoymeni  centers         Northeast      Centra!  South  Flaini*  went  Nation' 

Median  family  income:  ^  .-^ 

Under  $3,500                                       '    13.8  8.0            MUl  1MI    jO.I 

•3,500  and  over   HJi            16.7  13.8  10.6  16.1 

Percent  commercial  famw':  ^              _  ^^^^  ^  ..^ 

0^-0,0                                               1»6  11»  11« 

10.0-29.9                                                18.6  12.6            13.6  1 1 .4  21.8  13.8 

;I0.0  and  over                                         20.7  9  6            17.6  13.8  19.0  14.8 

Proxtnttty^^^^                                         20.9  13.2            16.1  16.8  20.4  16.6 

61-100  mil«i                                         16.0  9.5            12.1  .4  17.2  If 

101-150  milcn                                           16.6  9.2            11.9  11.9  20.4  2.3 

Over  160  milcn                                         24.3  13;J    12.9  19.6  14.4 

Total                                                 20.0  1 1.3            13.2  13.2  19.6  14.2 

'  See  footnote  I,  table  1.  '  Proximity  to  an  employment  center  was  meiunired  as  the 

*Thc  continental  United  Staten,  excluding  Alaska.  distance  of  the  <  oimty  of  farm  employment  from  the  neareiit 
"Commerdal  farmn  were  defined  na  farnw  with  xalc«  of  SMSA. 
$10,000  and  over. 
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Adjiii;.Nl  Diffcrenccf  in  Ofr^Farm  Mobility  lUiM 

already  noted,  the  apparent  influence  of  a 
diaracteristie  of  an  individual  or  of  his  county  of 
employment  on  liis  ofT-fann  mobility  rate  could 
have  recited  from  associaiion  between  his  char- 
acteristic and  sonic  other.  For  example,  is  the  high 
mobility  rate  observed  among  farm  wage  workers 
associated  with  farm  occupation,  or  due  to  the 
distribution  of-fflrin  occupations  among  age  classes, 
race  groups,  and  counties  differing  with  respect  to 
local  fami  and  nonfarm  oi)portunities. 

A  multiple  regression  analysis  was  used  to  de- 
termine the  influence  on  mobility  rates  of  each 
attribute  net  of  the  effects  of  other  attributes.  The 
variables  included  in  tl:is  analysis  were  age,  farm 
employment  status,  proximity  to  employment 
centers,  and  an  index  of  rurality;  all  were  expressed 
as  discrete  variables,  in  pari  t)ccause  employment 
status  is  not  a  continuous  variable  and  because  the 
other  mobility  relationships  were  expected  to  be 
nonlinear.*  lliougli  individuals  from  low  income 
farm  areas  had  not  appeared  to  have,  higher  mobil- 
ity rates  than  those  from  more  prosperous  farm 
areas,  it  was  thought  that  this  factor  in  combination 
with  a  measure  of  the  rurality  of  the  area  might  Ik 
significant.  Tliis  combination,  referred  to  as  the 
index  of  rurality.  was  defined  to  fonn  four  classes  of 
counties: 

(1)  MecHan  family  income  93,000  or  over  and 
under  81  percent  of  the  population  n^al. 

(2)  Median  family  income  13,000  or  over  and 
81  percent  or  more  of  the  population!  rural. 

(3)  Median  family  income  under  $3,000  and 
under  81  percent  of  the  population  rural. 

(41  Median  family  income  under  13,000  and  81 
percent  or-  more  of  the  i)opulation  rural. 

Counties  in  class  (4)  would  broadly  correspond  to 
the  low  income,  most  rural  areas,  while  those  in  class 
(1)  would  represent  the  most  prosperous  and  ur- 
banised farm  areas.  On  the  basis  of  previous  analy- 
ses, sex,  earnings  while  farm  employed,  and  the 
percentage  of  commercial  farms  were  not  considered 
sufficiently  important  for  inclusion.  With  one 
exception,  the  regressions  were  run  only  at  the 
national  level.**  A  special  analysis  was  made  of  the 
South,  which  was  thought  to  differ  from  other 
regions  in  several  rest)ect8.  Race  was  considered 
only  in  this  region  because  most  farm-employed 
Negroes  are  in  the  South. 

An  earlier  study  by  the  authors  showed  that  a 
high  rate  of  national  unemployment  was  the  most 


'Sep  appendix  B  for  detnili*  of  thr  mtiUipIr  rc?j?rc«<ion 
Atmlyitl*  of  off-farm  mohilify  rate«. 

*  Regional  diffcrencr*  in  the  dctemiinantji  of  olT-farm 
mobility  raten  were  examined  in  ($).  Since  that  fittidy  fotind 
only  minor  regional  difference*  in  the  determinants  of  mo- 
bility, and  «ince  regional  analysis  would  have  presented 
problems  of  inadequate  sample  sise,  the  main  regression 
analysis*  was  i-ondiirted  at  thr  national  level  and  not  by 
region. 


iiii|H)rtant  single  im|)ediment  to  mobility  out  of 
agriculture  The  national  level  of  unemploy- 
ment during  the  years  covered  by  this  study  varied 
OS  follows: 


Pcrceiti 


Per f ml 


A3 

.55 
.55 


1961 
1963 


.6.7 
.53 
.5.7 


1957   

1958   

1959   

1960   

In  the  mobility  |>eriods  1957-58  and  1960-61  the 
unemployment  rate  rose,  in  the  mobihty  i)eriods 
1958  59  and  1961-^2  the  unemployment  rate  fell, 
while  in  the.  iKriods  1959-60  and  1962-63  no  ap- 
preciable change,  in  the  level  of  unemployment 
occurred.  Denoting  each  of  the  pairs  of  mobility 
periods  "recession,"  "recovery,"  and  "stability," 
r<»|H?ctively,  se|iarate  regression  analyses  were  run 
on  the  iKM)led  data  for  each  pair  of  iieri(Kls  to 
examine  further  the  effects  of  unemploynieht  on  off- 
fann  mobility.  However,  the  relatively  high  level  of 
unemployment  prevalent  in  all  years  except  1957 
was  reflected  in  few  pronounced  differences  in 
mobility  relationships  among  periods. 

Farm  employment  status  proved  to  be  the  major 
detenninant  of  off-farm  mobility  rates  (table  4). 
Tlie  effect  of  farm  occupation,  net  of  the  influence  of 
other  factors,  was  only  slightly  less  marked  than  in 
the  comparison  of  simple  mobility  rates.  Farm  wage 
workers  had  mobility  rates  which  significantly  ex- 
ceeded the  mobility  rates  of  farm  operators,  jwth 
between  single-job  holders  and  between  multiple- 
job  holders,  in  all  periods.*  These  results  strongly 
suggest  that  ownership  of  fann  assets  by  farmers 
serves  to  reduce  their  mobility  out  of  agriciilture. 
Whett£cr  asset  oii^ership  might  hinder  mobility 
iiccau0c  of  the  pros|)ect  of  capital  losses  or  because 
of  ife  prospect  of  foregoing  future  capital  gains, 
is  less  than  clear. 

Adjusted  mobility  rate  differentials  between 
multiple-  and  single-job  holders  were  consistently 
significant,  both  among  farm  wage  workers  and 
farm  operators  (table  4).  The  evidence  confirms 
previous  findings  that  multiple-job  holding  greatly 
facilitates  complete  farm  to  nonfarm  mobility.  No 
unifonn  differences  were  apparent  between  the  mo- 
bility rates  of  those  multiple-job  farm  oi>crators  who 
had  nonfarm  self-employment  and  those  who  did 
not,  although  the  latter  had  significantly  higher 
rates  in  1959-60  and  1962-63. 

Tlie  influence  of  age  on  mobility  was  much  re- 
duced but  still  important  when  the  relationship  was 
adjusted  for  the  effect  l>f  other  factors  (tabic  5). 
Young  persons,  after  alion^^ing  for  their  higher  inci- 
dence in  farm  wage  work  and  multiple-job  holding, 
had  off-farm  mobility  rates  which  were  significantly 


*lt  w  noteworthy  that  the  evulence  with  regard  to  differ- 
en<i*«  between  the  Mingle-job  holders  i»  even  stronger  than 
in  the  previoii«  Mudy  undertaken  by  the  authors,  which 
showed  the  mobility  rate  of  single  job  wage  workers  to  ho 
Mignifirantly  higher  than  that  of  mngle-job  operator  in  only 
one  out  of  four  periods.  See  {(f). 
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Table  4. — Xet  differences  in  off-farm  mobility  rates  among  farm  employment  status  group.^,  the  nation^ 

1957-63  ^ 


Off-fHrm  mobility  period* 


Amount  by  which  the  mobility  rate  of  farm  wage  workers 
exceeded  that  of  farm  o|)erator9 

Multiple-job  wage  workers  over- 
Farm  operators  with    Farm  O|)erator«  with 
Single-joli  holders      nbnfarm  wage  }o\i»  nonfarm 

self-employment 


Kecesmon,  11157-^58  and  196(Mil 
Recovery,  1958-59  and  1961-6"^. 
Stability,  1959-60  and  1962-63. 


5.9* 
5.2* 


26.0* 
24.8* 
24.8* 


24.  !• 
24.4* 

m2* 


Amount  by  which  the  mobilit.v  rate  of  multiple-jol)  holders 
exceeded  that  of  single-jol)  holders 

Farm  operators  with 
Farm  wage         Farm  operators  with  nonfarm 

nonfarm  wage  jolw  self-employment 


workers 


Over  single-job  farm  operators 


Ilecession,  1957-58  and  1960-61    

Recovery,  1958-59  and  1961-^  

Stability,  1959-60  and  1962-63  

'  Estimatc«l  from  Social  Security  data.  The  c^^timates  n-erc 
derived  from  multiple  regressions  used  to  adjust  tJic  simph* 
ofT-farm  rates  for  the  influence  of  age,  proximity  to  employ- 
ment ccnterj?,  and  the  nirality  of  the  rotmty  of  farm  em- 
ployment. 


:w.8* 

34.4* 
37.5* 


17.0* 
17.9* 


15.6** 
17.4** 
12.6** 


-Mobility  |»criods  were  <lifTercntiatcd  into  recession,  re- 
t'ovcry.  and  staliility  according  to  whether  tlio  national 
imemploymont  rate  was  rising,  falling,  or  virttially  tm- 
changed. 

♦♦Statistically  significant  at  the  .01  level  ha  measured  !>y 
:i  one-tailed  t  test. 


Table  5. — Net  differences  in  off-farm  mobility  rates 
between  age  classes ^  the  nation  ^  1957-63  * 

Amount  by  which  the  mol>ility 
rate  of  an  age  class  exceeded 
that  of  older  age  class 


Off-farm  mobility 
period ' 


Under  25 
over 
25-;i4 


25-34 
over 
35-44 


.35-44 
over 
45  and  older 


Recession, 

1957-  58  and  1<.MKH>1 . 
Recovery, 

1958-  59  and  mi-iVl. 
Stal>ility, 

1959-  60  and  l{K>2-0:^ 


5.I** 

2.0 

3.0* 

5.0" 

3.4* 

0.8 

6.0" 

3.8" 

2.0 

*Kstimutcd  from  Social  Security  data.  The  estimate.** 
were  derived  from  multiple  regressions  used  to  adjust  the 
simple  o(f-farm  mobility  rates  for  the  infltiencc  of  farm 
employ uienl  status,  proximity  to  employment  centers,  and 
the  rtirality  of  the  cotmty  of  fa'im  employment. 

^Mobility  iwjriotls  were  differentiated  into  recession,  re- 
«over>*.  and  stability  according  to  whether  the  national 
tmemployment  rate  was  rising,  falling,  or  virtually  tm- 
ehanged. 

♦♦Statistically  significant  at  the  X)!  level  (♦XyS  level)  as 
measured  by  a  one-tailed  t  test. 

higher  than  the  rates  for  older  workers,  but  the  dif- 
ferencec  were  much  less  than  between  the 
unadjusted  rates.  Workers  under  26  years  old,  for 
example^  had  simple  mobility  rates  27  percentage 
points  hi^er  than  the  rates  of  those  over  44  years 


old,  but  only  about  11  percentage  i>oints  higher  after 
adjusting  for  other  factors.  In  general,  differences 
between  successive  age  classes  declined  with  age. 
It  is  clear  that  the  probability  of  moving  out  of  agri- 
culture declines  rapidly  with  age. 

Differences  in  adjusted  mobility  rates  between  in- 
dividuals who  were  close  to  major  labor  markets  and 
those  who  were  not  were  minor.  The  net  mobility 
rates  of  individuals  within  50  miles  of  ah  SMSA 
was  uniformly  higher,  but.  not  significantly  so.  It 
would  appear  that  mobility  differences  associated 
with  location  were  largely,  but  not  entirely,  due  to 
the  greater  concentration  of  farm  wage  workers 
around  SMSA  counties.** 

Contrary  to  the  initial  hypothesis,  the  most  rural 
low  income  counties  did  not  exhibit  greater  off-farm 
mobility  than  other  areas.  In  fact,  in  the  recession 
periods  1957-58  and  1960-61  individuals  in  these 
counties  had  significantly  lower  mobility  rates  than 
those  in  the  more  prosperous  and  urbanized  com- 
munities. Thus,  not  only  did  the  normal  operation  of 
the  labor  market  fail  to  result  in^  more  rapid  rate 
of  adjustment  in  low  income  rural  areas,  but  also 
the  rate  of  decline;  in  the  farm  labor  force  in  such 
areas  appears  to  have  been  reduced  more  by 
recessions. 

^"Data  from  the  1960  censtis  indicate  that  the  ratio  of 
farmers  and  managers  to  farm  laborers  averaged  al)out  3:1 
in  SMSA  coimtics  but  nhoiit  4:1  in  counties  more  distant 
from  the  center. 
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At  the  national  level  the  impact  of  recession  was 
apparent  also  in  tlie  mobility  rates  of  farm  em- 
ployed persons  who  had  nonfarm  wage  jobs.  Their 
response  to  unemployment  conditions  was  greater 
than  that  of  other  farmworkers,  presumably  be- 
cause they  were  \)eitcr  informed  about  nonfarm  job 
opportunities.  Business  cycle  effects  were  not  evi- 
dent in  mobility  rate  differentials  among  age  groups. 
There  was  some  indication  that  the  mobility  of  those 
located  within  50  miles  of  an  SMSA  was  less  seri- 
ously reduced  in  recession  periods. 

Two  sets  of  regression  equations  were  fitted  for 
the  South,  one  pertaining  to  farm  operators  and  the 
other  to  farin  wage  workers.*'  Both^ analyses  con- 
firmed the  findings  at  the  national  level  with  regard 
to  the  effect  of  multiple-job  holding,  age,  proximity 
to  employment  centers,  and  rurality  on  mobility. 
Indeed,  among  farm  wage  workers,  proximity 
proved  to  confer  a  significant  mobility  advantage 
in  both  recession  and  recovery^  periods.  Among  farm 
operators,  location  in  predominantly  rural  areas 
tended  to  reduce  mobility,  and  significantly  so  in 
recession  periods. 

The  mobility  rate  of  Negro  fann  wage  workers, 
net'of  the  influence  of  '^ther  mobility  determinants, 
was  significantly  lowe*  an  that  of  other  farm  wage 
workers  in  all  periods  (table  6).  Moreover,  the  lower 
mobility  rate  among  Negroes  was  most  marked  in 

Table  6.— Net  difference  in  off-farm  mobility  rates 
between  Negro  and  non-Negro  farm  wage 
workers,  the  South,  1957^3  » 


Amount  by  which 
the  mobility  rate  of 
Non-Ncgroes 
exceeded  that  of 
Off-farm  mobility  period  *  Negroes 


Recewion,  15)57-58  and  19(KM>I   7.8* 

Recovery,  1958-59  and  Hmi-«2   5.4* 

Stability,  1959-60  and  li)62-0.1   5.9' 


^  Estimated  from  Sotial  Security  data.  The  estimates  were 
derived  from  multiple  regrcjfsions  used  to  adjust  the  simple 
oflf-farm  mobility  rates  of  farm  w.ige  workers  for  the  influ- 
ence of  multiple-job  Matuj*,  age,  proximity  to  employment 
centers,  and  the  rurality  of  the  county  of  farm  employment. 

'Mobility  periods  were  differentia  ted  into  recession,  re- 
covery, and  stability  according  to  whether  the  national 
unemployment  rate  was  rising,  falling,  or  virtually  un- 
changed. 

Statistically  significant  at  the  .01  level  as  measureti  by 
a  onc^tailcd  t  test. 

reecssion  periods.  It  is  diffieult  to  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon exeept  in  terms  of  a  diserimination  in 
labor  markets  against  Negroes  whieh  inereases  dur- 
ing periods  of  high  unemployment.  The  apparently 

'*Th«!  main  objc<t  of  the  special  analysis  of  the  South 
was  to  examine  tljc  influence  of  race  on  m^ibility.  Since 
most  Jfcgroes  wen*  farm  wage  workers,  separate  equations 
for  each  occupation  were  necessary  to  permit  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  race  relation.  See  appendix  B  for  detail* 
of  these  equations. 


opposite  finding  in  the  analysis  of  unadjusted 
mobility  rates  is  due  to  higher  proportion  of  fann 
wage  workers  and  young  persons  among  Negroes. 

Summary 

This  analysis  has  demonstrated  the  need  to  ex- 
amine net  relationships  to  determine  the  influence 
on  mobility  of  the  characteristies  of  individuals  or 
of  their,  community.  On  this  basis,  it  is  evident  that 
•the  probability  of  off-farm  mobility  is  highest,  for 
young,  multiple-job  farm  wage  workers  loeated  in 
counties  within  50  miles  of  an  SMSA.  Further,  it  is 
clear  that  off-fann  mobility  rates  are  npt  higher  in 
low  income  rural  areas,  and  that  in  recession  periods 
it  is  actually  more  difficult  for  individuals  in  such 
areas  to  obtain  nonfann  jobs.  In  the  South,  single- 
job  wage  workers  who  are  Negroes  arid  work  on 
farms  o\*er  50  miles  from  an  SMSA  have  a  much 
lower  probability  of  moving  out  of  agriculture  than 
do  multiple-job  wage  workers  who  are  not  Negroes 
and  work  close  to  an  SMSA. 

In^arm  Mobility  Rates 

Traditional  sources  of  data  on  farm  employment 
have  provided  information  only  on  net  changes  in 
employment.  Previous  research  using  Social  Security 
data  has  shown  that  net  changes  in  the  size  of  tlie^ 
farm  labor  force  result  from  large  gross  movements 
into  as  well  as  out  of  farm  employment  (6).  During 
the  years  1957  to  1963  the  number  of  in-farm  mov- 
ers averaged^ose  to  90  percent  of  the  number  of 
off-farm  movers.  Moreover,  it  has  been  established 
that  in-farm  jnovers  predominantly  are  persons 
who  had  formerly  been  employedln  agriculture,  but 
who  on  leaving  the  industry  had  failed  to  establish 
themselves  in  nonfarm  jobs,  and  had  moved  back 
into  farm  employment  (6).  Plainly,  the  inference 
from  these  facts  is  that  accelerated  agrieultural 
adjustment  could  be  achieved  most  easily  by  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  off-farm.movers  who  suc- 
cessfully establish  themselves  in  nonfarm  jobs. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  further  insights  into 
this  probleu)  an  analysis  was  made  of  in-farm  mo- 
bility rates.  Unfortunately  the  Social  Security  data 
used  in  this  study  did  not  provide  information  about 
the  entire  nonfarm  labor  force.  Consequently  it  was 
not  possible  to  parallel  the  analysis  of  off-farm 
mobility  rates  by  estimating  the  probability  of  non- 
farmworkers  of  given  characteristics  taking  farm 
jobs.  However,  by  expressing  the  number  of  in-farm 
movers  as  a  percentage  of  all  similar  persons  in  the 
farm  labor  force,  it  was  possible  to  determine  the 
relative  incidence  of  in-farm  movers  in  the  farm 
labor  force.  In  the  light  of  previous  findings,  it  was 
expected  that  in-farm  mobility  rates  would  exhibit 
similar  differences  among  classes  of  attributes  as 
were  found  for  off-farm  mobility  rates.  But  because 
off-farm  mobility  rates  are  positively  correlated 
with  the  probability  of  remaining  in  nonfarm  em- 
ployment, it  was  hypothesized  that  the  magnitude 
of  differences  in  the  in-farm  rates  would  be  less. 
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For  exaniple,  young  persons  not  only  have  a  higher 
probability  of  moving  out  of '  agriculture  but  also 
younger  workers  who  do  move  have  a  higher  proba- 
bility of  remaining  in  nonfarm  employment. 

Estimates  of  average  in-fariii  mobility  rates  for 
the  years  1957  to  1963  by  age  at  1  race  are  presented 
in  table  7.  As  hypothesized,  the  in-farm  rate  differ- 
entials among  age  classes  were  much  less  pronounced 
than  the  corresponding  off-farm  differentials.  In 
other  words,  in-farni  movers  tended  to  be  considera- 
bly older  than  off-farm  movers.  By  contrast,  differ- 
ences in  in-farm  mobility  rates  between  the  two 
race  groups  were  not  less  than  the  off-farm  differen- 
tials in  all  regions.  In  the  South,  which  accounts  for 
most  farm-employed  Negroes,  the  hypothesis  was 
confirmed,  indicating  that  of  those  who  left  agricul- 
ture a  larger  proportion  of  Negroes  remained  in  non- 
farm  employment.  In-farm  mobility  rates  among 
Negroes  were  relatively  high  in  the  North  Central 
region,  probably  because  southern  Negro  migrants 
to  the  large  cities  of  that  region  tended  to  turn  to 
local  farm  labor  markets  when  they  failed  to.  find 
nonfarm  jobs. 

Similarly,  differences  in  the  rate  at  which  indi- 
viduals moved  into  the  five  farm  employment  cate- 
gories wer^e  less  pronounced  than  the  differences  in 
the  rate  of  outmovement  (table  8).  The  rate  of  in- 


farm  movement  among  farm  wage  workers  was 
consistently  less  than  the  rate  of  off-farm  move- 
ment, but  farm  operators,  whether  multiple-  or 
single-job  holders,  tended  to  exhibit  in-fami  mobil- 
ity rates  as  high  as  their  off-farm  mobility  rates. 

Mobility  into  agriculture  in  low  income  counties 
and  in  counties  with  a  low  proportion  of  commercial 
farms  typically  was  only  slightly  less  than  mobility 
out  of  such  counties  (table  9}.  By  contrast,  in  higher 
income  counties  and  in  counties  with  the  most 
commercialized  agriculture  the  in-farm  mobility 
rates  were  clearly  Helow  the  off-farm  rates.  This 
evidence  substantiates  the  observation  made  earlier 
thai  the  farm  labor  force  in  the  more  prosperous 
farming  areas  adjusts  more  readily. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  definite  conclusions  from  the 
estimates  of  in-fartn  mobility  rates  by  proximity  to 
employment  centers  (table  9).  However,  the  gen- 
eralization inferred  from  the  other  mobility  rate 
'data  holds  for  these  estimates  also;  namely,  that  the 
difference  between  off-farm  and  in-farm  mobility 
rates  were  highly  correlated  with  the  level  of  off* 
farm  mobility.  Individuals  closest  to  and  tliose 
farther  from  an  SMSA  exhibited  the  highest  off- 
farm  mobility  rates,  and  these  areas  had  the  greatest 
differences  l>etwccn  off-farm  and  iri-farm  mobility 
rates. 


Table  7. — In-farm  mobility  rates,  by  demograpHic  characteristics^  and  by  region 


Race  and  age 


Northeast 


North 
Central 


South 


Plains 


West 


Nation  ^ 


Race: 

Non-Negro. . 
Negro  

Age: 

Under  25...- 

25-34  

35-44  

45  and  over . 

Total  


!4.4 

9.5) 

12.5 

12.2 

15.9 

12.3 

18.7 

!2.0 

18.! 

26.6 

14.^ 

2!. 8 

23.6 

I9.G 

20.3 

21.9 

22.8 

20.8 

15.3 

I9.G 

17.4 

21.0 

18.2 

!4.9 

ft.7 

I4.i 

l!.9 

17.4 

12.7 

!K4 

5.0 

8.1 

7.3 

!0.6 

7,6 

i5.l 

io.o 

12.3 

12.3 

16.1 

12.4 

'Uas'cd  on  Social  .Security  data.  The  in-farm  mobility  rate 
in  the  ])!0|)ortion  of  farm-employed  individuals  in  a  given 
year  who  in  the  Drcreding  year  were  employed  oxchwively 
in  nonfarm  jobs.  Pairs  of  conj<eciitivo  v?ar8  were  identified 


a.s  mobility  periods.  The  rates  in  this  table  are^  weighted 
averages  of  the  rates  corresponding  to  each  of  the  six 
mobility  periods  in  the  years  1957  to  1963. 
=  The  continental  United  States,  excluding  Alaska. 


Table  8. — In-Jarm  mobility  rates,  by  farm  employment  status,  and  by  region  * 


Farm  emf)loyment  status 

Northeast 

North 
Central 

South 

Plai.  s 

West 

Nation  < 

7.4 

8.2 

6.2 

7.7 

6.2 

7.0 

1.8 

1.8 

2.9 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

Farm  waRc  work  and  nonmrm  job  

38.5 

42.0 

27.2 

41. 0 

30.8 

39.3 

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm 

.  .  17.9 

18.1 

22.7 

17.2 

19.0 

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm 

15::}- 

1  ,5.4. 

IS.O 

16.4 

15.7 

16.3 

15.1 

10.0 

12.3 

12.3 

10. 1 

12.4 

ERIC 


'■'Sec  footnolcjj  1  and  2,  table  7. 
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Table  9. — In-jarm  mobility  rates,  by  median  family  income,  percent  commercial  farms,  ami  proximity^  to 
employment  centers  in  the  county  of  destination,  and  by  region  ' 


Family  income^  commercial  farm?)  and 
proximity  to  employment  centers 


Northeast 


North 
Central 


South 


Plains 


West 


Nation* 


Median  family  income: 

Under  $3,500  

$:i500  and  over  

Percent  commercial  farms 

0.0-  9.0  

10.0>2«M)  

30.0  and  over  

Proximity  *: 

0-"  50  miles  

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

Over  150  miles  

Total...:  


11.0 
15.0 

8.7 
10.0 

10.3 
1.5.2 

0.0 
12.0 

10.1 

0.0 
13.0 

14.0 
14.7 
15.2 

12.1 
10.8 
8.0 

11.1 
12.4 

io;{ 

13.4 
11.4 
12.5 

'22.0 
17.4  ■ 
15.7  p 

\»  - 

10.4 
14.0 

17.0' 
17.3 

11.0 
12.2 
12.0 

15.5 
12.7 
13.5 
18.0 

11.4 

8.5 
8.4 
13.2 

13.5 
11.0 
10.7 

15.1 
11.2 
10.0 
11.:) 

13.0 
10.8 
"11.0 
12.0 

15.1 

10.0 

12^ 

i2.:r 

in  I 

12.4 

•Sre  footnolo  1.  t.iblc  7. 

'The*  «-ontinontal.Unito<l  Statcs.cxt'luding  .Al.i.*ika. 
Comnim-ial  fainis  wore  defined  iw  farni:<  with  s:iles  of 
$10,000  and  over. 


*  Proximity  to  un  employment  renter  was  measured  as  the 
^litHlanre  of  tin?  <-ounlv  of  farm  rmplovmcnt  from  the  nearest 
.SM8.A. 


,  In  brief,  this  analysis  of  mobility  confirms  and 
extends  the  generalization  made  in  a  previous  study 
by  the  authors,  that  the  attributes  of  individuals 
whieh  detennine  the  probability  of  their  initial 
iiiovement  out  of  agrieulture  also  detennine  their 
chanecs  of  remaining  in  nonfarm  employment.  It 
indicates  that  the  norma!  operation  of  labor  markets 
docs  not  serve  to  reduce  income  disparities  witliin 
agriculture  or  between  persons  employed  in  fann 
and  nonfanii  occupations. 


Migration  Patterns  and  Occupational 
Mobility 

Studies  of  change  in  agricultural  employment 
have  invariably  been  Hmited  by  the  data  available 
to  cither  occupational  mobility  or  migration.  One  of 
the  uni(iue  aspects  of  the  Social  Security  (Lta  used 
in  this  study  is  that  they  provide  information  on 
l>oth  changes  in  the  occupation  and  the  location  of 
the  individual's  employment.  This  rescarcli  sig- 
nificantly extends  previous  analysis  of  farm  lal>or 
mobility  by  examining^  for  the  first  time  on  a 
national  scalc^  relations  l>etwecn  the  mobility  and 
the  migration  of  farm  labor. 

In  general.  Social  Security  data  indicate  the  State 
and  county  of  every  job  from  which  the  individual 
obtained  coverage.  Since  many  individuals  held 
more  than  one  job  in  a  given  year,  it  wa.*j  necessary 
to  decide  which  jobs  were  to  be  considered  in  meas- 
uring migration.  The  following  criteria  were  used 
to  determine  the  individuaPs  location  in  any  given 
year: 

(a)  If  the  individual  was  employed  cxchisively  in 
nonfann  jobs,  the  county  in  which  his  major  job  was 
situated  determined  his  location. 


(b)  If  the  individual  had  coverage  as  a  farm 
operator,  hi^  location  was  identified  wilii  that  of  his 
fann.   -  ^  - 

fc)  If  the  individual  was  fann  employed  but  was 
not  a  farmer,  his  major  fann  job  dctennine<l  his 
location. 

Distance  migrated  between  consecutive  years  was" 
measured  as  the  direct  mileage  between  the  center 
of^  {)opulation  in  the  county  of  origin  and  the 
center  of  population  in  the  destination  county.  Tliis 
proc^ure  failed  to  classify  as  migrants  those  indi- 
vidua]s  who  migrated- within  a  county,  and  exag- 
gerated the  distance  niigrat'^d  by  those  whose 
mobility  was  associated  with  jolis  close  to  county 
l>oundaries.  Tlicse  difTerences  are  thought  to  be 
minor.  Further  since  the  ccnlcrs  of  population  be- 
tween mo^t  ad  icent  counties  is  more  than  50  miles, 
it  was  not  poss  hie  to  diclinguish  those  who  migrated 
50  miles  or  Icis  from  those  who  did  not  migrate. 
Accordingly,  those  whose  relocation  was  «90  miles 
or  less  were  classified  as  nonmigrants.  Finally, 
Social  Security  records  information  on  job  location 
was  incomplete  for  some.  These  records  were  omitted 
from  the  migration  analysis. 

The  Migration  Patterns  of  OfF*Fami  Migration 

Patently,  the  monetary  costs  and  emotional  effort 
of  changing  employment  arc  minimized  if  oecupa* 
tional  mobility  is  not  accompanied  by  irigration. 
Moreover,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  and  other 
studies  have  indicated,  that  the  monetary  costs  of 
migration  increase  greatly  with  distance.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  fann  employed  persons  in  areas  offer- 
ing limited  nonfann  job  opportunities  might  be 
expected  to  have  lower  off-farm  mobility  rates,  and 
that  a  higher  proiH)rtion  of  those  who  do  move  might 
l)e  expected  to  migrate,  and  migrate  farther,  than 
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persons  close  to  employment  centers.  The  ability 
and  willingnesi?  to  migrate  was  believed  to  be  closely 
related  also  to  demographic  factors  such  as  sex,  age, 
and  race,  to  the  individual's  farm  occupation^  to  his 
earnings,  and  to  his  local  opportunities  in  agricul- 
ture. To  examine  these  notions  the  proportion  of 
off-farm  movers  who  are  migrants  were  compared 
by  each  of  these  characteristics.  To  assess  some  of 
the  factors  which  might  draw  individuals  to  move 
long  distances,  the  change  in  earnings,  the  stability 
of  employment,  and  the  industries  which  they 
.entered  were  compared  for  migrant  and  non-migrant 
movers. 

Age 

Since  attachments  to  local  communities,  family 
responsibilities,  and  personal  difficulties  of  adapting 
to  new  situations  tend  to  increase  with  age^  the  pro- 


portion of  those  who  were  job  mobile  and  migrant 
was  presumed  to  be  closely  determined  by  age.  These 
expectations  were  fully  confirmed.  In  all  regions  the 
proportion  of  migrants  declined  consistently  with 
atlvancing  age  (table  10).  Typically,  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  job  mobiles  under  25  years  also  mi- 
grated, whereas  only  one  quarter  of  those  over  44 
years  old  were  migrants.  The  frequency  of  moves  in 
excess  of  500  miles  wore  mark' -Hv  lower  for  the  lat- 
ter age  group.  The  high  of  long-distance 
migration  was  frequei.  n^  le  25-  to  34-year- 
olds^  presumably  because  tiie  job  information  on 
which  s»-ch  moves  are  based  would  be  more  readily 
availabb  to  individuals  well  established  in  the  labor 
force  and  less  readily  available  to  persons  under  25. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  about  one- 
third  of  all  movers  were  migrants,  and  that  less 
tlian  one-third  of  the  migrants  mover  over  500 


Tablk  lO.^Percentage  of  off-farm  movers  who  migrated,  by  demographic  characteristics,  and  by  region  ^ 


Dii^tanre  migrated 

Region,  race,  and  age 

Did  not 
migrate 

51-T50 
miles 

151-500 
miles 

Over  500 
mile.s 

All  movers 

Rare: 

Non-Negro.. 

  76.7 

12.0 
(.).(.) 

6.<.) 

4.4 

100.0 

58.5 

10.4 

21.1 

100.0 

Age: 

Under  25.  . . 

  70.<) 

12.8 

\h\ 

7.2 

lOd.O 

  73.5 

12.7 

7.0 

6.8 

100.0 

35-44   

  74.7 

12.2 

7.1 

6.0 

100.0 

45  and  over . 

82.G 

<.).0 

4.5 

3.0 

100.0 

  74.»  ■ 

11.8 

7.2 

6.1 

100.0 

Ilace: 

Non-Negro . 

North  Central 

  76.1 

10.8 

7.2 

6.0 

100.0 

  56.3 

Il.t) 

13.5 

18.3 

100.0 

Age: 

Under  25.  .. 

70.1 

13.4 

9.4 

7.3 

100.0 

12.1 

8.4 
8.1 

8.3 

100.0 

U.6 

7.0 

100.0 

45  and  over . 

84.1 

8.2 

4.3 

3.4 

100.0 

Total 

  75.7 

10.8 

7.3 

6.2 

100.0 

Race: 

Non-Negro. . 

South 

.     .  72.5 

n  4 

!).l 

7.1 

100.0 

Negro  

61.0 

12.0 

12.7 

13.0 

100.0 

Age: 

Under  25... 

25-34  

35-44  

  5<.).4 

  63.5 

  72.5 

14.0 
13.2 
12.2 

13.3 
8.3 

13.2 
10.6 
7  0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

45  and  over . 

79.0 

8.8 

7.0 

5.3 

100.0 

60.5 

11.7 

10.1 

8.8 

100.0 

Race: 

Non-Negro.. 

Plains 

58.4 

14.1 

16.1 

10.0 

100.0 

.  .  51.2 

18.2 

21.3 

9.3 

100.0 

Affc  * 

....  AMS 

15.6 

21.3 

13.4 

100.0 

25-34  

  51.0 

15.3 

19.5 

13.7 

,  100.0 

  6;i.2 

?a.8 

13.8 

9.3 

100.0 

45  and  over. 

  68.6 

/2.6 

11.9 

7.0 

100.0 

14.3 

16.8 

10.8 

100.0 
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Table  10. — Percentage  of  off-farm  morers  who  migrated,  by  demographk-  characteristics,  and  by  region 

Continued 


Distance  migrated 


lYul  Tint 

151-500 

Over  ^500 

i\t  ^  liiui 

in'los 

inili's 

miles 

\ll  fiin\ri>r<i 

.>ll  IllUVVli* 



West 

Race: 

Non-NeKro  

  55.2 

15.1 

15.5 

14.2 

HM).0 

41. :i 

20.0 

20.0 

17.5 

!(M).0 

Age: 

100.0 

Under  25  

55.0 

10.1 

14.7 

14.:{ 

25-:U  

  4<).3 

13.<) 

10.0 

17.2 

100.0 

:«-44    

55.:^ 

15.0 

15.0 

14.7 

100.0 

  54.8 

15.7 

1:^.8 

11. 

100.0 

Total  

  54.8 

15.:i 

15.0 

J4.:{ 

.100.0 

Nation  ' 

Hare: 

100.0 

  07.4 

12.7 

11. 

8.7 

Negro    

  58.7 

i:{.8 

14.:{ 

100.0 

Age: 

100.0 

Under  25  -  -  -  

  (50.8 

14.4 

VU 

11.1 

25-:i4  

  01. :i 

i:i.5 

13.8 

11.5 

100.0 

'"-44  

(i8.:i 

12.4 

10.5 

8.8 

100.0 

....  75.5 

10.5 

8.1 

5.<l 

1(M).0 

Total  

  60.5 

12.7 

11.5 

0.2 

100.0 

*  Computed  from  .Social  Scrnrity  data.  Distance  migrated  or  !c.v.<  were  rla.N«.ificd  a.«.  nonmigiant.s.  TIjo  propoi  tion.-^  in 

\va*<  niea.*«urod  as  the diicct  miloago  hotwoon  the  center  of  tin*  tabic  aic  wt'ightcd  averages  of  tlu»  .six  nihility  period.^ 

]K>piitation  in  the  county  of  farm  employment  and  the  cen-  in  the  years  1957  to  1963. 
ter  of  iwpulation  in  the  county  in  wliicii  the  movers  major 

nonfanii  job  \\'ix>  located.  All  nmvers  who  movcil  50  nnles         "Tiic  contincntnl  Vniicd  States,  t-xclmling  AlM>ka. 


..liles.  Tlie  incidence  of  long-distance  migration 
varied  considerably  by  region,  being  most  common 
in  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  where  distances 
from  employment  centers  are  greater.  Significantly, 
long-distance  migration  was  more  frequent  in  the 
South  than  in  the  Northeast  and  North  Central 
regions,  despite  the  fact  that  most  counties  are  close 
to  an  SMSA  in  that  region.  Presumably  the  reason 
for  this  was  the  heavy  concentration  of  Negroes  in 
the  South. 

Race 

The  proportion  of  movers  who  migrated,  and  |)ar- 
ticularly  the  proportion  migrating  over  500  miles, 
was  much  greater  for  Negroes  than  for  non-Negroes 
(table  10).  In  part,  this  phenomenon  is  related  to 
the  concentration  of  Negroes  in  the  least  skilled 
wage  jobs,  for  which  the  main  markets  are  in  the 
largest  metropolitan  areas.  But  it  is  also  thought  to 
reflect  a  system  of  communication  among  friends 
and  relatives  about  job  opportunities  which  is  more 
common  among  Negroes  thar  among  whites,  and  it 
is  consistent  with  a  labor  market  in  the  South  which 
tends  to  discriminate  against  Negro  workers. 

Farm  employnienl  status 

Farm  wage  workers,  having  fewer  ties  to  the  local 
community  and  possibly  better  information  about 


alternative  employment,  had  a  substantially  higher 
proportion  of  migrant  movers  than  did  farm  opera- 
tor;;; (table  in.  On  the  average,  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  farm  operators  migrated,  whereas  about  40 
percent  of  the  wage  workers  migrated  on  leaving 
agriculture.  The  regional  variation  among  the  farm 
wage  workers  was  considerable.  In  the  western 
regions  migration  was  more  common,  probably  be- 
cause of  greater  use  of  migrant  farm  labor,  and  the 
proportion  of  migrants  was  also  high  in  the  South, 
(hie  to  the  concentration  of  Negroes  in  the  hired 
farm  labor  force.  Not  surprisingly,  farmers  who  also 
had  self-employment  off  their  farms  were  the  least 
likely  to  migrate.  More  unexpected  was  the  rela- 
tively high  proportion  of  migrant  single-job  farmers 
compared  with  those  who  also  had  nonfarm  wage 
jobs.  It  would  appear  that  the  single-job  farmer  had 
greater  difficulty  in  finding  local  nonfarm  employ- 
ment because  of  the  limitations  of  the  local  job 
market,  whereas  farmers  more  advantageously  lo- 
cated for  nonfarm  employment  were  able  to  first 
become  multiple-job  holders  and  then  obtain  full- 
time,  local,  nonfann  jobs. 

Earnings  ivhile  farm  employed 

Tlie  proportion  of  migrants,  and  in  particular 
of  long-distance  migrants,  tended  to  be  strongly  and 
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Table  II —Percentage  of  off-jarm  movers  who  migrated^  by  jarvi  employment  status,  and  by  region  * 


iJistance  migrated 


Kmployment  ntatUH  and  region 

 4^  


Did  not 

51-150 

151-500 

Over  500 

migrate 

miles 

miles 

mile.K 

movers 

/O.ll 

in 

9.4 

6.5 

100.0 

OO.u 

9  4 

1^9 

:\[\ 

ioo!o 

72.1 

13/2 

7.6 

7.2 

100.0 

7.8 

3.1 

1.2 

100.0 

89.6 

6.9 

2.9 

(».6 

100.0 

74.9 

11.8 

7.2 

6.1 

1(X).0 

1 1  0 

8.4 

9.6 

100.0 

00.4 

ft  1*1 

o.u 

4.9 

2  «| 

ioo!o 

68.5 

12.9 

9J 

8!i» 

ioo!o 

85.1 

8.8 

4.4 

1.7 

100.0 

92.0 

4.7 

2.3 

1.0 

-100.0 

75.7 

10.8 

7.3 

6.2 

100.6 

12.7 

12.9 

100.0 

7*1  •> 

tt.O 

7  2 

4.1 

ioo!q 

61.9 

13.9 

12.5 

11.7 

100.0 

80.4 

10.9 

6.2 

2.5 

100.0 

94.7 

2.6 

2.0 

0.7 

100.0 

69.5 

11.7 

10.1 

8.8 

100.0 

1  ft 

19.6 

12.0 

100.0 

12.6 

g'4 

4.2 

ioo!o 

50.8 

15.2 

20.1 

14.0 

100.0 

73.8 

13.2 

9.3 

3.7 

100.0 

89.2 

6.1 

4.0 

0.8 

100.0 

58.0 

14.3 

16.8 

10.8 

'  lUO.O 

5:^8 

15.1 

16.2 

14.9 

100.0 

80.7 

9.6 

9.6 

100.0 

52.2 

15.9 

16.6 

'  15.3 

100.0 

78.5 

13.2 

5.6 

2.8 

100.0 

85.9 

7.4 

2.0 

4.7 

100.0 

54.8 

15.3 

15.6 

14.3 

100.0 

61. S 

13.2 

13.5 

11.4 

100.0 

80.3 

9.9 

6.5 

3.4 

100.0 

60.1 

14.3 

13.8 

11.8 

100.0 

81.3 

10.5 

5.9 

2.4 

100.0 

91.5 

4.8 

2.6 

1.1 

100.0 

66.5 

12.7 

11.5 

9.2 

100.0 

Northeast 

Farm  wage  work  only  

Farm  self-employment  only.  

Farm  wage  work  and  nonfarm  job  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm  wage  job  

Farm  «*elf-employment  and  nonfarm  self-employment. 

Total  

North  Central 

Farm  wage  work  only  

Farm  self-employment  only  

Farm  wage  work  and  nonfarm  job  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm  wage  job  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm  self-employment . 


Total. 


South 

Farm  wage  work  only  

Farm  self-employment  only  

Farm  wage  work  and  nonfarm  job  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm  wage  job  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm  self-employment. 


Total. 


Plains 

Farm  wage  work  only  

Farm  self^employment  only    

Farm  wage  work  and  nonfarm  job :  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm  wage  job  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm  self -employment. 


Total. 


West 

Farm  wage  work  only  

Farm  self-employment  only  

Farm  wage  work  and  nonfarm  job  

Farm  sclf-emplq>'ment  and  nonfarm  wage  job  

Farm  sclf-employmont  and  nonfarm  self-employment. 

Total  


Nation ' 

Farm  wage  work  only  

Farm  self-employment  only  

Farm  wage  work  and  nonfarm  job  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm  wage  job  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm  self-employment . 


Total. 


•*8po  footnote*  1  .tn<l  2,  tablr  10. 


negatively  related  to  the  earnings  of  movers  when 
they  were  farm  employed.  Data  on  the  proportion 
of  migrants  by  earnings  is  shown  in  table  12  only 
for  the  nation,  but  the  regional  distributions  were 
essentially  similar.  It  is  believed  that  this  relation-* 
ship  is  the  result  of  several  factors  associated  with 
earnings  while  farm  employed.  The  young,  the  farm 
wage  workers,  the  Negroes,  all  have  a  higher  pro- 
pensity to  migrate  and  tend  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  lowest  earning  classes. 


Median  family  income 

Differences  in  the  proportion  of  migrants  be- 
tween movers  from  counties  with  high  family 
incomes  and  from  counties  with  low  family  incomes 
were  relatively  small  and  not  uriform  among 
regions  (table  13).  However,  the  i>roportion  of 
movers  from  the  more  prosperous  areas  who  mi- 
grated over  500  miles  was  considerably  higher.  This 
difference  may  have  been  due  to  better  information 
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Table  12,— Percentage  of  off -farm  movers  who  tnigrated,  by  total  earnings  while  farm  employed,  the 

nation  ^ 


Distance  migrated 


Total  earnings  while  farm  employed 


bid  not 
migrate 


51-150 
miles 


151-500 
miles 


Over  500 
miles 


All  movers 


iUnder$500  

iW00-t9W  

|ll,000-$l,999  

f2,000-$2,999  

$3,000-$3,999  

$4,000-H999.   

S6,000-$7,499  

Over  $7,499  

Total  

'See  footnotes  1  and  2,  table  10. 


59.9 

14.0 

13.7 

60.9 

14.  i 

13.2 

65.0 

12.4 

12.3 

69.1 

12.!) 

10.7 

73.1 

11.9 

9^ 

75.4 

11.9 

8.3 

78.1 

9.9 

7.7 

82.0 

6.8 

6.3 

66.5 

12.7 

11.5 

12.4 
11.8 
10.4 
7.4 
5.7 
4.4 
4.4 
5.0 

9.2 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 


and  a  greater  willingness  and  ability  to  incur  the 
uncertainty  and  cost  of  long-distance  migration  on 
the  part  of  movers  from  such  areas. 

Percentage  commercial  farms  in  county  of  farm 
employment 

Similar  differences  in  the  propensity  to  migrate 
were  found  when  movers  were  classified  by  the  pro- 
portion (if  commercial  farms  in  the  county  in  which 


they  had  been  fami  employed  (table  13).  The  pro- 
portion of  long-distance  migrants  was  positively 
related  to  the  percentage  of  commercial  farms.  But 
while  the  national  averages  indicate  that  the  inci- 
dence of  all  migration  rose  sharply  from  the  least  to 
the  most  commercial  farm  areas,  the  regional  varia- 
tion in  this  relation  was  wide.  In  this  relation  there 
was  the  additional  influence  of  farm  wage  workers 
who  are  predominantly  employed  in  the  most  com- 


Table  13.— Percentage  of  off-fann  movers  who  migrated,  by  median  family  income  and  percent  commer- 
cial farms  in  the  county  of  origin,  and  by  region  ^ 


Distance  migrated 


Income,  commercial  farms,  and  region ' 


Did  not 
migrate 


51-150 
miles 


Northeast 
Median  family  income: 

Under  13,500  

13,500  and  over  

Percent  commercial  farms: 

0.0  to  9.9  

10.0  to  29.9..   

30.0  and  over  


Total. 


North  Central 
Median  family  income: 

;    Under  «3,600  

$3,600  and  over  

Percent  commercial  farms: 

0.0-9.9  

10.0-29.9  

30.0  and  over  


Total. 


Median  family  income: 

5    Under  13,600  

13,590  and  over  

Fiercent  commercial  farms: 

0.0-9.9  

10.0-29.9  

30.0  and  over  


South 


Total. 


151-500 
miles 


Over  500 
miles 


All  movers 


74.9 

11.8 

■  ■  7.2 

6.1 

100,0 
100.0 

71.7 
77.0 
73.7 

13.1 
11.5 
11.9 

12.1 

6.7 
7.1 

3.0 
4.8 
7.1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

74.9 

11.8 

7.2 

6.1 

100.0 

68.8 
76.2 

17.5 
10.3 

9.1 
7.2 

4.7 

0.3 

100.0 
100.0 

74.6 
77.0 
74.4 

12.0 
11.5 
10.9 

8.5 
6.7 
8.0 

5.1 
4.8 
6.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

75.7 

10.8 

7.3 

6.2 

100.0 

71.1 
67.8 

12.6 
10.8 

9.7 
10.5 

6.6 
10.9 

100.0 
100.0 

77.1 
66.0 
56.8 

11.0 
13.3 
9.4 

8.2 
11.7 
11.1 

3.7 
9.1 
22.7 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

69.6 

1 1.7 

10.1 

8.8 

100.0 
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Table  13. — Percentage  of  off-farm  movers  who  migrated,  by  median  family  income  and  percent  commet' 
cial  farms  in  the  county  of  origin,  and  by  region  * — Continued 


Distance  migrated 


Income,  commercial  farms,  and  region ' 

Did  not 
migrate 

51-150 
miles 

151-500 
miles 

Over  500 
miles 

All  movers 

Plains 

Median  family  income: 

Under  i:},500  

S3,500  and  over  

Percent  commercial  farms: 

0.0-0.0  

10.0-20.9  

01.1 
57.3 

01.9 

54.1 

17.5 
13.7 

18.5 
14.9 
13.0 

15.1 
17.2 

14.4 
14.3 
18.0 

0.3 
11.8 

5.2 
7.1 
13.0 

100.0 
1(K).0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

14.3 

10.8 

10.8 

UX).0 

West 

Median  family  income: 

Under  $,3,500  

13,500  and  over  

Percent  commercial  farms: 

0.0-9.0  

54.8 

15.3 

15.0 

14.3 

100.0 

10.0-29.9  

30.0  and  over  

62.4 
52.2 

12.7 
10.2 

13.0 
10.5 

12.0 
15.0 

100.0 
100.0 

Total  

54.8 

15.3 

15.0 

15.3 

100.0 

Nation  * 

Median  family  income: 

Under  $3,500  

$3,500  and  over  

Percent  commercial  farms: 

-  0.0-9.9  

10.0-29.9  

l»8.7 

m.\ 

75.0 
70.1 
01.3 

14.2 
12.5 

11.9 
12.4 
13.2 

10.8 
11.7 

8.9 
10.1 
13.4 

(>.3 

9.8 

4.1 

7.5 
12.1 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
1(K).0 

Total  

m>.5 

12.7 

11.5 

9.2 

100.0 

•Sec  footnote  1,  table  10. „ 

^Comnierci.tl  farms  were  defined  &f$  farms  with  sales  of  $10,000  ;iml  over. 
'The  rontinontal  United  States  excluding  Ala.*<ka. 


mercial  fanning  areas.  It  is  not  clear  whither  this 
concentration  of  fann  wage  workers  also  affected 
the  differences  in  migration  patterns  noted  between 
high  ana  low  family  income  counties.  Nevertheless, 
the  significant  fact  is  that  neither  low  income  areas 
nor  areas  lacking  a  commercialized  agriculture  have 
high  migration  rates,  and  consequently ithat  farm 
workers  in  such  areas  rely  primarily  on  iocal  labor 
markets  for  nonfarm  employment  opportunities. 

Proximity  to  employment  centers 

One  of  th"  most  interesting  factors  related  to  the 
propensity  of  migration  among  movers  is  their 
initial  proximity  to  an  SMSA.  While  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  hypothesize  that  the  closer  a  potential 
mover  was  to  an  SMSA,  the  less  he  would  need  to 
migrate,  in  fact  movers  from  counties  within  50 
miles  of  an  SMSA  had  the  highest  proportion  of 
migrants  (table  14).'^  Once  again,  the  effect  of  the 

^'^The  extraordinarily  high  proportion  of  migrants  from 
(*ountios  over  150  miles  from  an  SMSA  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral region  ;vas  associated  with  a  ver>'  small  number  of 
movers. 


concentration  of  farm  wage  workers  around  SMSA^s 
can  be  cited  to  help  explain  this  phenomenon.  But 
there  are  other  factors  which  appear  to  be  impor- 
tant. First,  differences  in  the  proportion  of  migrant 
movers  were  niost  marked  in  the  South  and  in  the 
Plains  region.  The  South  had  a  high  percentage  of 
hired  farm  workers,  mostly  in  counties  close  to 
an  SMSA,  and  therefore  could  be  expected  to  have 
higher  proportions  of  migrant  movers  from  such 
counties.  The  majority  of  counties  in  the  South  and 
in  the  Plains  are  far  from  large  metroiToHtan  areas 
and  these  labor  markets  are  the  magnets  for  the 
unskilled  migrants.  Moreover,  the  high  incidence  of 
Negroes  in  the  southern  farm  labor  force,  mostly  in 
counties  close  to  SMSA^s,  contributed  to  the  pro- 
pensity for  long-distance  migration  in  that  region. 

Industry  of  nonfarm  emplo3rment  I 

The  distribution  of  migrant  movers  among  the 
industries  to  which  they  moved  depended  on  th^ 
relative  attractiveness  of  industries  to  all  off-farm 
movers,  as  well  as  on  the  relative  capacity  of  in« 
dustries  to  draw  movers  over  long  distances.  To 
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Table  \^.— Percentage  of  off-farm  movers  by  proximity  to  employment  centers,  and  by  region  » 


DistaiU'O  niigrat(Mi 


liegton,  and  proximity  to  employment  center' 


Did  not 
migrate 


Kortheast 

0-50  miles  

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

Over  150  miles   ...  — 

Total  

North  Central 

0-50  miles  

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

Over  150  miles  

TottU    

South 

0-50  miles  

51-100  miles.  

101-150  miles  

Over  150  miles  

Total  

Plains 

0-50  miles  

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles    

Over  150  miles  

Total  

West 

0-50  miles  

51-100  miles.  

101-150  miles  

Over  150  miles  

Total  

Nation ' 

0-50  miles  

61-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

Over  150  miles  

Total  


73.8 
77.4 
76.2 
82.8 

74.0 


71. « 

8:).4 

47.5 
75.7 


58.1 

8:$.!) 

7Mi) 


60.5 


45.6 
67.6 
69.2 
68.1 

58.0 


60.9 
77.6 
74.5 
{\bA 

C6.5 


51-150 
miles 


151-500 
miles 


Over  500 
miles 


All  niovrrs^ 


12.8 

7.5 

5.9 

_  100.0 

8.4 

5.9 

8.3 

100.0 

8.3 

8.3 

8.3 

100.0 

9.5 

7.1 

0.6 

IIMI.U 

11.8 

7.2 

0.1 

HM).6 

12.4 

8.5 

7.5 

100.0 

7.9 

5.1 

3.7 

100.0 

8.4 

5.9 

2.3 

100.0 

(1.8 

8.5 

37.3 

100.0 

10.8 

7.3 

iu2 

KKKO 

14.0 

13.9 

13.4 

100.0 

7.7 

5.5 

3.0 

100.0 

11.5 

.5.2 

3.3 

100.0 

100.0 

11.7 

10.1 

8.8 

100.0 

14.6 

21.1 

18.7 

100.0 

14.1 

13.9 

4.4 

100.0 

12.7 

11.7 

0.4 

100.0 

15.2 

13.8 

2.0 

100.0 

14.3 

16.8 

10.8 

UK).0 

14.2 
9.6 

\\^^ 

13.8 
12.7 


51.6 

16.6 

16.9 

14.9 

63.2 

12.0 

8.6 

10.2      f  ^ 

65.8 

13.7 

9.5 

11.1 

51.8 

12.7 

26.2 

9.3 

54^ 

15.3 

15.(1 

I4.:i 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

KNKO 


13.2 

11.8 

100.0 

7.5 

5.4 

100.0 

8.5 

5.8 

100.0 

15.7 

5.4 

100.0 

11.5 

9.2 

J00.0 

» See  footnote  1,  table  10. 

» Proximity  to  an  employment  center  was  measured  as  the  di>tancn  of  the  county  of  farm  employment  from  the  nearest 
SMSA. 

•The  continental  United  States  excluding  Alaska. 


examine  the  first  question  the  distribution  within 
industries  was  computed  for  migrant  and  nonmi- 
grant  movers  (table  15).  Most  movers  found  jobs 
in  manufacturing  and  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade; 
construction  and  service  industries  were  also  im- 
portant sources  of  employment.*^  The  relative  im- 
l)ortancc  of  an  industry  as  a  source  of  cmjiloymcnt 
did  not  change  consistently  with  distance  migrated. 


Service  industries  in  this  stu<ly  inchule<l  finance,  mjur- 
ance,  and  real  estate,  as  well  as  the  imlustrics  cl^^^incd  as 
service  in<lustries  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification. 


However,  a  higher  proportion  of  migrants  found 
jobs  in  construction,  and  a  smaller  proportion  ob- 
tained jobs  in  manufacturing. 

Tlie  capacity  of  industries  to  draw  migrants  is 
more  clearly  shown  by  the  distribution  of  migrant 
and  nonmigrant  movers  by  industry  (table  16).  An 
average  of  43  percent  of  movers  entering  the  con- 
struction industry  were  migrants  whereas  only 
about  29  percent  of  those  finding  manufacturing 
jobs  were  migrants.  Government  employment  also 
tended  to  attract  a  relatively  higli  proportion  of 
migrants. 
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Table  15.— Percentage  distribution  among  industries  of  migrant  and  nomiigrant  off -farm  movers^  the 

nation  ^ 


IndustO'  of  nonfarm  employment' 


Did  not 
migrate 


Primar>',  industries  

Construction  

Manufacturing  

Utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . 

Services  

Government  


Distance  migrated 


51-150 
miles 


151-500 
miles 


Over  500 
miles 


All  movers 


3.3 

2.5 

3.5 

2.5 

11.9 

19.0 

18.1 

17.1 

27.8 

25.3 

25.8 

27.9 

5.8 

5.5 

4.4 

5.6 

29.2 

23.1 

23.9 

26.5 

15.2 

14.'i 

15.8 

16.2 

6.7 

10.1 

8.5 

4.3 

3.2 
14.0 
27.3 

5.6 
27.5 
15.4 

7.1 


'  See  footnote  1,  table  10. 

'The  contiftental  United  States,  excluding  Alaska. 
''Primary  industries  include<l  agricultural  services,  for- 


estry, fi^^hing  and  mining.  Service  industries  comprised  fi- 
nance, insurance  and  real  estate,  iis  well  as  imhistries  classi-- 
fied  as  service  imhistries  in  the  Stamlard  Industrial  Classi- 
fication. 


Table  16. — Percentage  of  migrant  and  nmmigrant  off-farm  movers^  by  industry,  the  nation 


1.  2, 


Distance  migrated 


Industry  of  nonfarm  employment' 


Did  not 

51-150 

151-500 

Over  500 

migrate 

miles 

miles 

miles 

All  movers 

70.0 

10.1 

12.8 

7.3 

100.0 

50.6 

17.2 

14.9 

1L3 

100.0 

68.0 

1L7 

10.8 

9.5 

100.0 

69.3 

12.4 

9.1 

9.2 

100.0 

70.5 

10.6 

10.0 

8.9 

100.0 

66.5 

12.0 

1L8 

9.7 

100.0 

62.7 

18.0 

13.7 

5.6 

100.0 

Primary  industries  

Construction  

Manufacturing  

Utilities  r  

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . 

Services  

Government  


'  See  footnotes  1  and  2,  table  10. 
'See  footnote  3.  table  15. 


Change  in  earnings 

Comparison  of  the  change  in  earnings  resulting 
from  oflf-farm  mobility  with  the  distance  migrated 
by  movers,  revealed  no  uniform  decline  in  losses  or 
increase  in  gains  with  distance  migrated.  The  rela- 
tion between  earnings  and  migration  was  appar- 
ently too  complex  to  be  evident  in  such  a  simple 
analysis.  A  multivariable  analysis  of  this  relation 
is  discussed  in  a  later  section. 

Stability  of  employment 

Two  kinds  of  stability  were  examined  in  relation 
to  distance  migrated  by  off-farm  movers.  Occupa- 
tional stability  was  measured  by  detennining 
whether  the  individual  was  still  exclusively  non- 
fann  employed,  had  returned  to  farm  employment, 
or  had  failed  to  obtain  social  security  coverage,  in 
the  year  following  the  mobility  period.  Locational 
stability  was  gaged  by  determining  whether  the 
individual  was  still  in  the  same  county  in  the  year 
following  the  mobility  period. 

For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  an  average  of  73  per- 
cent of  all  movers  remained  in  exclusively  nonfarm 
employment,  18  percent  returned  to  farm  employ- 
ment, and  9  percent  failed  to  attain  coverage  (table 


17).*'  Locational  stability  was  much  lower.  Only 
46  percent  of  all  movers  stayed  in  the  county  to 
^hich  they  had  migrated.  Occupational  stability 
was  only  slightly  higher  for  migrants.  The  distance 
migrated  had  little  influence  on  the  stability  of  _en}- 
ployment,  but  did  reduce  locational  stability.  Of 
the  nonmigrant  movers  (those  who  moved  50  .iJles 
or  less)  more  than  60  percent  remained  in  the  same 
county,  whereas  of  those  who  had  migrated  up  to 
150  miles  only  15  percent  stayed  on  in  the  county 
to  which  they  had  moved,  and  only  11  percent  of 
those  who  migrated  over  500  miles  remained  in  the 
same  county.  Thus,  persons  who  migrated  in  the 
process  of  ofT-fann  mobility  were  most  likely  to 
migrate  again  in  the  following  year. 

The  influence  of  migration  on  stability  was  also 
examined  by  the  size  of  the  city  chosen  by  oflf-farm 
movers.*^'  A  priori,  it  was  assumed  that  both  occu- 
pational and  locational  stability  would  increase 


/*The  olassification  "no  lovemgc"  includes  .some  indi- 
vidtials  who  were  working  in  noncovcred  jobs,  those  who 
(lid  not  meet  the  minimum  income  requirement.^  for  partici- 
pation, those  who  were  retired,  disabled,  or  dead,  as  well  as 
those  who  were  unemployed. 

Tbcj*c  relation.**  were  examined  for  the  years  1957-61. 
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Table  17. --Occupational  and  locational  stability  of  migrant  and  nonmigrant  off-jurm  movers,  the 

nation  ^ 


()ccii|)ation  and  location  in  year  following 
mobility  periou 


Still  nonfarm,  same  county  

Still  nonfarm,  different  county... 
Farm  employed,  same  county  — 
Farm  employed,  different  county 
So  coverage  *  


•.Sec  footnoto  1.  tabic  12. 

*Tlif»  rontincntal  Unitnl  .Stato.s.  excluding  Ala.»*ka. 
'Tlic  classification  ''no  coverage"  incUules  f^ouio  indi- 


Distance  migrated 

Did  not        51-150        IsPsOO       Over  500 

migrate,         miles  miles  miles       All  movers 


Percent         Percent         Percent  Percait 


46.7 

6.4 

5.1 

3.:i 

25.0 

08.0 

00.0 

70.0 

15.5 

0.0 

8.5 

7.3 

7.4 

7.7 

0.2 

8.<) 

8.5 

0.7 

0.3 

\'idual.*«  wlio  were  working  in  noncovcred  jobs,  tho>e  who 
did  not  meet  the  minimum  income  requirements  for  partici- 
pation, those  '.vho  wcie  retire*  1,  disiblcd.  or  dead,  as  well 
llio>e  who  were  unemployecl. 


Percent 


with  city  size,  because  lai^er  labor  markets  would 
aflford  individuals  more  choices  of  einployment.  No 
relation  was  found  between  occupational  stability 
and  distance-migrated  for  any  city  size.  But  over  80 
percent  of  movers  going  to  cities  with  populations 
of  over  1  million  remained  in  nonfarm  jobs,  while 
less  than  70  percent  of  those  going  to  places  of  less 
than  50,000  stayed  exclusively  in  nonfarm  employ- 
ment (table  18).  More  striking  was  the  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  off-farm  movers  who  returned 
to  farmwork with  increased  city  size:  from  23  per- 
cent of  those  who  found  nonfarm  jobs  in  places  of 
under  50,000  to  about  12  percent  of  those  who  had 
moved  to-cities  of  over  ^  million..  As  might  be  ex- 
pecte<l,  migration  increased  with  the  size  of  city 
chosen  by  migrants.  Employment  stability  increased 
with  city  size  for  migrants  and  nonmigrants  alike. 
The  slightly  greater  occupational  stability  observed 
among  migrant  movers  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 


fact  that  relatively  more  migrants  went  to  the  larger 
cities  where  employments  opportunities  were  better. 

The  majority  of  off-farm  movers  did  not  go  to 
cities  of  50,000  or  over,  although  three-fifths  of  all 
movers  had  had  farm  jobs  within  50  miles  of  an 
SMSA.  The  evidence  adds  support  to  the  contention 
that  the  farm  labor  force  tends  to  rely  on  local 
.-sources  for  nonfarm  employment  oigjortunities. 

Conclusions 

Most  off-farm  movers  do  not  migrate  on  leaving 
agriculture.  Those  characteristics  of  the  farm  em- 
ployed which  are  associated  with  high  off-farm 
mobility  rates  are  associated  also  with  a  high  pro- 
pensity to,  migrate;  the  proportion  of  migrants  is 
highest  among  off-farm  movers  who  are  young, 
Negroes,  or  farm  wage  workers,  and  tends  also  to 
be  high  among  movers  from  prosperous  farm  areas. 


Tab'.e  \8.— Occupational  and  locational  stability  of  off-farm  movers  by  city  size,  the  nation 


Item 


City  size  of  off-farm  movers 

I  million      ~250ioOO-  50,000-  Below 

and  over  00»,0<m  250,000  50,000 


Distribution  of  all  o(T-farm  movers. .  . 
Proportion  of  migrant  off-farm  movers. 


Occupation  and  location  in  year  following  mobility  {)eriod 
(percent  distribution  in  each  city  si/.e) 

Still  nonfarm,  same  county  

Still  nonfarm,  different  county   

Farm  employed,  same  county  

Farm  employed,  different  county  

No  coverage  *  


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


16.6 
48.7 

18.2 
42.0 

13.8 
S8.0 

51.4 
23.0 

26.4 

20.7 

30.5 

35.3 

54.2 

46.2 

40.7 

31.0 

8.2 

10.7 

11.8 

17.0 

4.1 

5.0 

6.4 

5.1 

7.1 

8.4 

10.5 

'Computed  from  Social  Security  data.* Distance  migrated 
was  measured  a*<  the  direct  mileage  between  the  center  of 
Itopulation  in  the  county  of  farm  employment  and  the  cen- 
ter of  population  in  the  roimty  in  which  the  mover's  major 
nonfnrnt  job  wa«  located.  All  movers  who  moved  50  milcK 
or  less  were  classified  as  non-migrants.  The  proportions  in 
the  table  are  weighted  averages  of  the  three  mobility  periods 


in  the  years  1957  to  1961. 

^'The  continental  United  States,  excluding  Alaska. 

^Tlie  classification  "no  coverage'*  includes  some  indi- 
viduals who  wer(»  working  in  noncoverod  jobs,  those  who 
did  not  meet  the  minimum  income  rcquirements  for  partici- 
pation, those  who  \<orc  retired,  disabled,  or  dead,  as  well  as 
those  who  were  unemployed. 
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in  clo.sc  proximity  to  employment  centers.  Migrant 
and  nonmigrant  movers  differ  little  in  their  choice 
of  industries  but  migrants  are  attracted  more  than 
other  movers  to  jobs  in  construction  and  in  govcm- 
iiient.  Persons  who  migrate  when  they  leave  farming 
are  most  hkely  to  migrate  again,  !)Ut  are  slightly 
less  likely  to  return  to  farm  employment.  Short-run 
occupational  stability  is  related  to  the  size  of  the 
labor  market;  movers  arc  more  likely  to  remain  in 
nonfarut  employment'  if  they  first  find  jo!)s  in  large 
cities.  However,  the  majority  of  movers  seek  em- 
ployment on  small  local  labor  markets.  Tliose  who 
.migrate,  particularly  those  who  migrate  long  dis- 
tances, do  so  mainly  to  find  jobs  in  large  cities. 

These  observations  all  i)oint  to  a  generalization 
of  considerable  importance;  namely,  that  it  is  those 
iarm-employed  persons  who  rely  on  small  local 
labor  markets  for  a^  nonfann  job  who  have  the 
lowest  probabihty  of  successfully  moving  out  of 
fann  employment. 

The  Migration  Patterns  of  Nonfami-Farm 
Movers 

It  has  already  been  established  that  in-farni 
movers  predominantly  are  persons  who  had  previ- 
ously left  agriculture,  but  had  failed  to  establish 
themselves  jn  nonfann  employment  and  returned  to 
farm  work.  It  would  appear  to  follow,  therefore, 
that  in  most  respects  in-fann  movers  and  off-farm- 
movers  would  exhibit  similar  migration  patterns. 

Analysis  of  the  in^farm  moves  revealed  a  sliglitly 
higlier  frequency  of  migration  than  was  observed 
among  off-farm  moves  inmost  regions.**'  This  pat- 
tern was  evident  among  all  age  groups,  but  was  more 
marked  for  older  movers.  It  was  also  more  apparent 
among  non-Negroes  and  those  who  became  farm 
operators  than  among  Negroes  and  those  who  be- 
came farm  wage  workers.  It  seems  probable  that 
many  farm  operatorsdid  not  sell  their  farms  on 
leaving  the  farm  labor  force,  and  were  thus  readily 
able  to  return  to  farming  when  laid  off  from  tlieiV 
nonfann  jobs.  Most  farm  operators  are  older  per- 
sons and  non-Negro,  and  persons  with  these  char- 


••^See  n|)|)rndix  C  for  tables  showing  \\w  iuij5inlion  pat- 
terns of  in-f:irm  movrs. 


actciisties  would  have  !iad  the  strongest  eouuuuiiity 
ties. 

Similarly,  the  proportion  of  uiigrants  among  in- 
farm  movers  tended  to  be  uniformly,  but  only 
slightly,  higher  than  among  off-farm  movers,  when 
movers  were  compared  by  the  family  income,  the 
percentage  of  commercial  farms,  and  Uie  proximity 
to  labor  markets,  of  the  county  in  which  they  were 
farm  employed. 

In-farm  movers  differed  significantly  from  off- 
farm  movers,  however,  with  regard  to  the  short-run 
stability  of  their  change  in  employment.  On  the 
average,  only  63  percent  of  the  in-farm  movers 
were  still  farm  employed  a  ><^r  later,  and  oyer  20 
percent  had  returned  to  e.xehisively  nonfarm  em- 
ployment t  table  19l.  Moreover,  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  migrant  in-farm  move:^  reuuincd  in  agri- 
culture although  most  of  thei^  did  uot  remain  in 
the  same  county.  Clearly,  migrant  iii-farm  movers 
were  predominantly  wage  workers.  - 

In  brief,  the  migration  i)atterns  of  in-fann  and 
of  off-farm  movers  were  essentially  similar.  The 
most  migratory  among  the  in-farm  movers,  as 
among  the  off-farm  movers,  were  the  young,  tliosf 
who  had  farm  wage  work,  Negroes,  arid  those  who 
were  farm  emph)yed  in  counties  having  relatively 
high  family  incomes,  a  high  proportion  of  commer- 
cial farms,  and  located  within  50  miles  of  an  SMSA. 
The  permanence  of  changes  to  farm  employment 
was  relatively  low.  The  proportion  of  in-farm 
movers,  particularly  migrant  in-fann  movers,  who 
remained  in  farm  jobs  for  at  least  2  years  was  sig- 
nificantly less  than  the  proportion  of  off-farm 
movers  who  remained  in  nonfarm  employment. 

Change  in  Earnings  from  Occupational 
Mobility 

In  a  sense  the  preceding  discussion  regarding  the 
high  rate  of  l)Oth  out-mobility  and  back-movement 
foreshadows  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  effect 
that  mobility  has  upon  the  earnings  of  the  persons 
involved.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  change  from  farm  to  non- 
farm  employment  do  so  with  the  expectation  of 
improving  their  income.  But,  as  table  20  shows  dra- 


Table  19. — Occupational  and  locationul  siabiluy  of  mitjht^fi  and  nonmigrant  in-farm  mat  ers,  the  nation  ^ 


()reU|mtion  and  lo(;a*ion  in  year  followin); 
niohiUty  period 


Nonfarm,  Hamo  cotinty 
Nonfarm,  difTorcnt  rotnity . 
Still  farm,  same  rotmty . . 
Still  farm,  different  eotinty , 
No  coverage  *  


Distance  migrated 


not 

51-150 

151;-5(H> 

Ovt'i  )00 

nngratc 

milei< 

All  movers 

Pvrcvni 

Prrcvnt 

Pirnut 

fWcetti 

Perceut 

18.9 

7.0 

15.1 

8  f 

PA' 

9.7 

5.7 

:<8.5 

5.1 

5.7 

HA) 

26.4 

2:^.1 

59.1 

00.7 

(VIA 

36.7 

15.:^ 

18.0 

10.7 

17.3 

16.0 

'•   '.S«'c  footnotcc  1,  2.  and  3,  tiiblr  18. 
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Table  20.— Percentage  of  mobile  persons  experienring  gains  and  losses  the  first  year  after  leaving  farm  em- 
ployment 


1957-  58. 

1958-  59. 

1959-  <)(). 


Moliility  ixtriod 


Meat! 
gain  it! 
earnings 


Ia)ss  over 


(luiti^ 


Ciuin^ 
*500-$<HH> 


Dollars 

36.73 
m.G'2 
212.20 


Percent 
2G.;i 
22.7 
^2.1 


Percent 
21.9 
18.4 
20.() 


Percent 
22.0 
20.5 
20.9 


Percent 
11.7 
13.8 
14.1 


(Sain,  - 
over  $99!» 

Percent 

17.5 
24.0 
22.9 


inatically,  a  high  proportion  of  those  who  change 
occupations  do  not  improve  their  income  in  the 
short-run  by  change. 

In  each  of  the  three  periods  of  mobihty  sftudied, 
more  than  40  percent  of  those  leaving  fanning  in 
one  year  had  lower  incomes  in  their  nonfann  occu* 
pations  the  following  year.  Indeed^  the  distribution 
of  gains  and  losses  was  such  that  the  average  gain 
for  all  mobile  persons  in  the  sample  was  relatively 
modest.  A  reduction  in  earnings  appears  to  be  the 
major  element  in  the  decision  of  many  persons  who 
leave  farm  employment  to  return  to  it  after  1  or  2 
years  of  nonfarm  work. 

ShorbRun  Earnings 

In  order  to  determine,  if  possible,  what  factors 
were  associated  with  a  change  in  earnings  the  first 
year  following  mobility,  multiple  regression  anal- 
yses were  used.  Since  .^several  of  the  variables  were 
discrete  variables  and  many  of  the  relationships 
were  believed  to  be  nonlinear,  a  form  .of  dummy 
variable  analysis  was  used.  The  equations  were  run 
for  the  conterminous  United  States  for  three  periods 
and,  after  examining  the  results,  the  regressions  for 
the  five  regions  were  run  with  the  3  years*  data 
grouped.^* 

The  dependent  variable  in  this  analysis  was  the 
change  in  earnings,  positive  or  negative,  experienced 
by  an  imUvidual  who  was  farm  employed  in  one 
year  and  exclusively  nonfarm  employed  in  the  sec- 
ond year.  The  independent  variables  used  were: 
race,  age  <four  age  groupings),  location  of  county 
of  farm  employment  relative  to  an  SMSA  (four 
distance  groups),  major  industry  of  nonfarm  em- 
ployment (eight  industry  groups),  the  distance  be- 
tween the  county  of  farm  employment  and  the 
county  of  nonfarm  employment  (four  groups  I,  the 
employment  status  of  the  individual  in  farming; 
and  the  income  level  of  the  individual  in  his  last 
year  of  farm  employment. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  these  analyses  is 
shown  in  table  21.  Several  things  are  apparent  from 
the  regression  results.  First,  the  independent  vari- 
ables do  not  explain  a  major  portion  of  individual 
variance  in  change  in  earnings  following  job  mo- 


*'Tlie  Kr»<*cific  regression  re«<tihj<  air  inrhidod  in  jippcndix 


bility.  Second,  the  net  effects — as  measured  by  the 
regression  results— are  often  quite  different  from 
those  one  finds  from  simple  cross  tabulations  of  in- 
(Uvidual  characteristics  and  change  in  earnings. 
This  is  because  persons  with  certain  characteristics 
tend  to  follow  certain  mobility  and  migration  pat- 
terns, as  explained  earlier.  Finally,  the  unavaila- 
bility and  omission  of  certain  variables  substan- 
tially reduced  the  explanatory  power  of  the 
regression  analyses. 

Despite  these  problems  the  regression  analyses 
were  useful,  because  several  variables  turned  out 
to  l)e  significant  and  consistently  related  to  income 
change.  One  of  these  was  race.  Negroes  had  signifi- 
cantly lower  income  gains  from  occupational  mo- 
bility than  non-Negroes,  both  at  the  national  level 
and  in  all  regions  but^thc  North  Central  and  West. 
This,  of  course,  would  account  in  part  for  the  sig- 
nificantly lower  mobility  rates  found  for  Negroes 
and  discussed  earlier. 

Another  significant  variable  was  age  over  44 
years.  In  every  region  and  in  the  nation,  persons 
who  were  mobile  after  age  44  had  significantly 
lower  gains  than  younger  age  groups.  By  and  large 
there  Were  no  significant  effects  for  age  for  persons 
up  to  age  45. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  neither  location  of  the 
county  of  farm  employment  relative  to  SMSA  or 
the  distance  migrated  was  significantly  related  to 
gains  from  occupation  mobility.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  had  city  size  of  the  area  of  nonfarm  em- 
ployment been  included  that  it  would  have  proven 
to  be  positively  and  significantly  related  to  income 
gains.  The  reason  for  this  belief  is  covered  in  the 
section  on  long-run  income  results  of  mobility. 

Only  two  of  the  industries  of  nonfann  employ- 
ment seemed  consistently  related  to  income  gains 
from  mobility.  These  were  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  and  government;  both  were  negatively  re- 
lated to  income  gains  in  all  regions  and  at  the  na- 
tional level.  In  addition,  in  three  regions — the 
Northeast,  North  Central,  and  Plains — there  was  a 
significant  negative  relationship  between  employ- 
ment in  the  construction  industry  and  income  gains 
from  mobility. 

The  location  of  the  farm  employment  of  the  job 
changer  gave  mixed  results.  In  the  equation  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  location  was  not  significant. 
However,  in  the  Northeast,  North  Central,  and 
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Table  21.— Results  of  regression  analyses  of  change  in  earnings  the  first  year  following  fann-nonfarm 

mobility  ^ 


Conter- 
minous 
United 

States         Xorth-  North 
I^'n  (1957)  w-est  Central         South  Plains  West 

Kace: 

Negro   -  -  xs  -  -  NS 

Omitted:  White. 

Age: 

2f-34   NS  NS  NS  -  NS  NS 

35-44   NS  NS  NS  NS  -  NS 

45  and  over   —  —  —  _  _  _ 

Omitted:  Under  25. 
Distance  migrated: 

5M00  miles   +  NS  -  NS  NS  NS 

101-150  miles   NS  NS  NS  NS  NS  NS 

151  miles  or  more   NS  NS  NS  -  NS  NS 

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 

Industry  of  nonfarm  employment: 

Mining    NS  NS  -  NS  NS 

Construction   NS  —  —  NS  —  NS 

Utilities   NS  -  -  NS  NS  NS 

Wholesale  and  Ketail  Trades   -  —  —  _  _ 

Government....".....    —  —  «  _  _  _ 

Finance  and  Services   NS  NS  -  NS  -  NS 

Military  and  Unknown   NS  NS  -  NS  NS  NS 

Omitted:  Manufacturing. 

.Location  relative  to  SMSA: 

51-100  miles   NS  -  -  -  NS  NS 

101-150  miles   NS  NS  -  -  NS  NS 

Over  l«)  miles     NS  -  NS  NS  NS  NS 

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Farm  employment  status: 

Single-job  farm  wage  worker   NS  NS  NS  NS  +  + 

Multtple-job  farm  wage  worker   +  NS  -h  NS  -j-  + 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-NFW    .NS  -  NS  NS  NS  NS 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-SEO    +  NS  +  NS  *  -h  + 

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  operator. 
Earnings  in  farming: 

Jl,200  to  $1,799 ...........  -  -  -  NS  NS  NS 

$1,800  to  $2,399   -  _  -  _  _  XS 

$2,400  to  $2,999   -  -  -  _  _ 

$3,000  and  over   -  -  _  _  «  _ 

Omitted:  Under  $1,200. 

'  The  signs  indicate  whether  the  relationship  was  significant  at  the  .05  levpl  and  the  nature  of  the  relationship .^NS  moans 
that  the  coefficient  was  not  significantly  different  from  zero  at  tlic  .05  level. 
NFW  =  nonfarm  wage  worker. 
SEO  =  nonfarm  self-employed. 

South  the  greater  distances  from  an  SMSA  were  tional  mobility.  The  relationship  was  negative  in 
negatively  associated  with  income  change  from  ino-  the  national  analysis  and  in  virtually  all  of  the 
bility.  Distance  was  never  significant  in  the  Plains  regions;  i.e.,  as  income  in  farming  rises,  the  abso- 
or  Western  regions  where  rural  population  is  greatly  lute  level  of  income  gain  from  changing  jobs  de- 
dispersed,  clines.  Thus,  on  the  average,  the  lower  income 
The  beginning  employment  status  of  the  mobile  workers  in  agriculture  make  larger  absolute  gains 
worker  also  gave  mixed  results.  At  the  national  from  changing  to  nonfarm  occupations  than  do 
level  and  in  three  of  the  regions  the  multiple-job-  higher  income  workers  in  agriculture.  This,  on  the 
holding  wage  worker  received  significantly  higher  face  of  it,  suggests  that  occupational  mobility  re- 
gains than  single-job  fann  operators.  The  same  held  duces  disparity  in  incomes,  but  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
for  farm  operators  who  were  also  self-employed  in  ".^^^  section  this  is  not  true  over  a  long  period  of 
tlie  nonfarm  sector  before  leaving  fanning.  Thus.  ^"IJ?* 

it  appears  that  noniarmwork  experience  in  and  of  ,  ^'^^  averages,  however,  do  not  tell  the  complete 

itself  is  not  the  prime  factor,  although  significant  L  ^'mnlli^^                    «f^P  and  losses  a  so 

for  farm  wflffcwnrkPrfi          »         »     b  IS  important.  Table  22  shows  this  distribution  for 

lor  farm  wage  workers.       ,    _    ^     .     ^      ^  a  single  year  which  is  representative  of  the  other 

The  income  of  the  individual  in  farnnng  turned  years  we  observed.  The  persons  with  the  lowest 

out  to  be  one  of  th^  most  significant  factors  asso-  earnings  in  agriculture  f under  $1,200)  were  heavily 

ciated  with  income  change  resulting  from  occupa-  concentrated  in  the  groups  of  small  gains  and  small 
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losses.  As  the  level  of  earnings  inereased  the  distri- 
bution of  gains  and  losses  changed,  with  the  highest 
income  persons  (over  $3,000)  most  heavily  eoneen- 
tratod  in  the  large  losses.  As  earnings  rose  there  was 
a  steady  rise  in  the  proportion  of  job-eliangers  who 
lost  $500  or  more,  but  there  was  not  an  offsetting 
decline  m  the  proportion  gaining  $.1,000  or  more. 

A  tabulation  of  gains  according  to  the  income 
level  of  the  county  of  farm  em|)loyment  did  not 
suggest  any  significant  (hfference  between  low- 
income  and  high-ineoine  counties. 

All  of  these  factors  taken  together  seen^  to  sug- 
gest that  the  gains  in  earnings  from  changing  from 
farm  to  nonfarm  em|)loyn)ent  are  primarily  a  func- 
tion of  some  individual  characteristics  rather  than 
of  the  areas  where  the  individuals  live.  In  other 
words,  race,  age,  beginning  em|)loyment  status,  and 
beginning  income  appear  to  be  much  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  location  of  the  area,  the  distance 
migrated  to  nonfarm  em|)loyment,  or  the  industry  of 
nonfarm  employment.  As  will  be  |)ointed  out  later, 
initial  income  diange  appears  to  be  an  im|)ortant 
determinant  of  whether  the  individual  rcniains  in 
nonfarm  employment;  therefore,  further  identifica- 
tion of  the  factors  determining  it  appears  highly 
important.  - 

Long-Run  Earnings  Experience  of  Mobile 
Persons 

It  was  our  hypothesis  that  the  initial  change  in 
earnings  is  a  relatively  good  inchcator  of  the  indi- 
vidual's  expcetc(l  long-run  earnings  and  that  it 
would  be  regarded  as  such  by  most  i)ersons  who 
changed  occupations.  Thus,  we  find  that,  especially 
for  low^  income  workers,  the  earnings  evperienco  the 
first  year  after  mobility  is  an  important  determuidnt 
of  the  probability  of  the  individuals  returning  to 
farnnng. 


The  evidence  suggests  that  there  is  a  strong 
relationshii)  between  short-run  earnings  change  and 
the  long-run  experience  {table  23).  Indications  are, 
however,  that  individuals  who  sustained  large  losses 
in  earnings  in  their  first  year  after  mobility  had 
iiighcr  long-run  earnings  than  either  those  who  had 
small  short-run  losses  or  small  short-run  gains.  This 
is  believed  to  be  related  to  the  different  nature  of 
the  individuals  who  had  the  large  short-run  losses; 
i.e.,  they  were  mostly  from  those  with  higher  earn- 
ings from  farm  employment. 

Since  there  is  not  a  perfect  relationshij)  between 
short-rtin  and  long-run  earnings,  and  since  some 
individuals  certainly  use  more  than  a  single  year's 
income  ex|)erience  as  a  guide  to  further  changes 
in  occu|)ation,  we  investigated  the  factors  associated 
with  the  long-run  earnings  after  mobility. 

In  order  to  measure  some  of  the  significant  net 
rclationshi|)s,  a  regression  analysis  similar  to  the  one 
discussed  in  the  i)rcvious  section  was  used.  The 
(Icpendent  variable  in  this  ease  was  the  mean  earn- 
ings in  the  years  following  occupational  mobility.  A 
sunnnaiy  of  the  results  is  shown  in  table  24.  In  gen- 
eral, the  results  of  this  analysis  were  more  satis- 
factory, at  least  insofar  as  the  explanatory  power 
of  the  independent  variables  included. 

Several'  variables  were  found  to  be  significantly 
associated  with  the  mean  earnings  of  persons  who 
left  farming  for  nonfarm  jobs.  With  few  exceptions 
they  were  quite  consistent  in  both  the  national  and* 
regional  analyses. 

Race  was  a  significant  factor  at  the  national  level 
and  in  each  of  the  regions.  Negroes  had  significantly 
lower  mem  earnings  than  non-Negroes  after 
mobility. 

As  in  the  earlier  analysis,  the  relationship  of  age 
to  earnings  was  not  a  simple  linear  function.  Once 


Table  22. — Change  in  earnings  of  farm-nonfarm  movers  between  1957  and  1958 

fPprcontagp  of  workers] 


KarntngM  In  1U57 


over  $4iMJ 


(tain 
$0-$4<K) 


(lain  Oain 
$500-$!HHJ    over  SJHMJ 


2f).» 

30.7 

13.6 

16.1 

20.6 

lft.2 

0.3 

U).5 

130 

UJ.:i 

12.8 

21.0 

12.7 

UM 

VIS) 

20.3 

14.0 

15.5 

8.5 

15.9 

21.8 

22.6 

11.7 

17.6 

Total 


Under  $1,200   ».7 

$1,200  to  $1,71M»   34.4 

$1,800  to  $2,3!K»  

$2,400  to  $2,!m9   3».2 

$3,000  and  over. .  .    46.1 

All  moj)ile  work(»rj«   26.3 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Table  23.— Xowg-run  earnings  of  mobile  workers,  by  size  of  short-run  gains  and  losses 


Change  in  earnings  the  first  year  after  mobility 


Mobility  period 


lx)98  over 
$499 


|X)M 

$l-$499 


Gain 
$0-$499 


Gain 
$500-$9m) 


Gain 

Over  $mm 


,^S7^«iQ    $2,22J^         $1,755  $2,087 

|K   2132  165;}  2,000 

loKo::::::::::::   2:217     1,028  2,077 


$2,564 

2,509 
2,565 


$4,021 
3,862 
3,941 
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Table  24.— Results  of  regression  analyses  of  factors  related  to  average  annual  earnings  of  mobile  farm 

vwkers  * 


It«in 


'Conter- 
minous 
United 
States 
(1957) 


N'orth- 

west 


North 
Central 


South 


Plains 


West 


Race: 

Xegro    —  —  _  _  i 

Omitted:  White. 

Age: 

25-34   NS  NS  XS  +  \8  NS 

    NS  KS  XS  NS  -  NS 

45  ana  over   —  —  _  _  _  _ 

Omitted:  Under  25. 
Distance  migrated: 

51-100  miles  NS  ^   NS  NS  NS  NS  NS 

101-150  miles...   NS  NS  NS  NS  NS^  NS 

151  miles  or  more.   NS  NS  =  NS  +  NS  NS 

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 

Industry  of  iionfarm  employment : 

Mining......   +  _  xs  ns  NS  ^  - 

Construction   —  —  _  _  _ 

Utilities....       .    ..   NS  NS  NS  NS  NS  NS 

V\  holesale  and  retail  trades   —  —  —  nS  —  — 

Finance  and  services     NS  NS  -  NS  NS  NS 

Government...   — '  ^  —  "    —  *_  '  jjg 

Military  and  Unknown   NS  NS  NS  ^  +  NS  *  + 

Omitted:  Manufacturing. 

Jjocation  relative  to  SMSA: 

51-100  miles   -  -  _  _  _  _ 

101-150  miles   -  NS      °        -  -  NS  — 

Over  150  miles   NS  —  NS  NS  NS  — 

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Farm  employment  status: 

Single-job  farm  wage  worker   -  —  NS  -  NS  NS 

Multiple-jol)  farm  wage  worker   -  —  NS  -  NS  NS 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-NFW   -  -  —  _ 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-SEO   -f  +  +  ^  ^  + 

Omitted:  Single-jol)  farm  ojxsrator. 
Kamings  in  farming: 

$l,200.toll,79iJ   +  +  +  +  4.  4. 

$1,800  to  I2.3W).   +  +  +  T  T  ; 

$2,400  to  $2,»99   +  4.  ].  +  J  J 

$3,000  and  over   -f  4-  +  4-  4-  4- 

Omitted:  Under  $1,200.  -r  -r  t 

Expel  iencc: 

Percent  of  years  of  coverefJ  employment  +  +  +  4.  ^. 

*  The  signs  indicate  whether  the  relationship  was  significant  at  the  .05  level  ami  the  nature  of  the  relationship.  NS  means 
that  the  coefficient  was  not  significantly  different  from  zero  at  the  .05  level. 
NFW  =  nonfami  wage  worker. 
SEC  =  nonfarm  self-employed. 


again,  those  who  were  over  44  years  old  at  the  time 
of  mobility  had  significantly  lower  earnings  in  sub- 
sequent years  than  the  younger  persons.  Tliere  was 
no  apparent  difference  between  the  age  groups  up  to 
age  45.  Thus,  it  appears  that  persons  leaving  farm 
employment  after  age  44  ineur  both  lower  initial 
gains  in  earnings  and  lower  longer  run  earnings 
after  mobility  than  their  younger  counterparts. 
Given  these  experiences  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  initial  rate  of  outmovemcnt  is  very  low  among 
those  over  44  and  that  the  subsequent  backmove- 
mcnt  is  very  high.  As  our  nonfarm  labor  market 
has  operated  in  recent  years  it  has  not  been  attrac- 
tive to  farm  people  over  44  years  old. 

In  general  it  appears  that  the  distance  migrated 
had  no  significant  relationship  to  long-time  earnings. 
Although  there  was  a  significant  relationship  for  one 


distance  variable  in  the  national  analysis  none  of 
the  regions  had  a  similar  relationship,  suggesting  the 
national  equation  in  this  case  provides  specious 
results.  Unfortunately  the  measures  of  city  size 
could  not  be  included  in  the  regression  analyses.  It 
appears,  however,  that  if  they  were  included  there 
would  be  a  significant  positive  relationship  between 
city  size  and  long-run  earnings.  Gross  tabulations 
show  such  a  relationship  (table  25).  However,  as 
pointed  out  earlier,  long-distance  migration  is  pri- 
marily an  action  of  the  Negroes  and  the  young, 
characteristics  which  have  offsetting  effects  in  earn* 
ings  experience.  Therefore,  the  main  advantage  of 
the  higher  earnings  associated  with  large  cities 
probably  goes  largely  to  those  who  leave  farming  in 
nearby  areas.  • 
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Table  25.— Lon^f-fer;w  mcome  experience  of  farm  to  nonfarm  movers,  1957-58 

(Mean  earnings,  1957-^1 


City  size  in  eounty  of 
nonfarm  employment 


Total 


Over  1  million  

250,000  to  «)99,5HW.,.. 

-50,000  to  249,1HK>  

Under  50,000  


Total. 


52,1117 
2,027 
2,395 
2,205 

2,450 


Dijttance  nioved 


0-51 
miles 


51-100 
miles 


101-150 

mileit 


$3,150 
2,750 
2,3<H 
2,310 

2,41Hi 


$2,005 
2,507 
3,180 
2,010 

2,7<)3 


$:i,027 
2,481 
3,-285 
2,108 

2jm 


Over  151 
miles 


$2,017 
2,400 
2,0811 
2,18P 

2,340 


Distance 
unknown 


$2,482 
2,152 
2,5m> 

2,170 


Three  intlustrife  of  nonfann  einploynicnt  were 
significantly  related  to^  long-run  earnings.  They 
were  construction,  wholesale  and  retiiil  trade,  and 
government.  Persons  entering  these  industries  ha«l 
lower  long-term  cur^iings  than  those  entering  inanu- 
facturini;  employment  an«l  the  other  industry 
groups.  These,  of  course,  were  the  same  industries 
which  also  had  lower  income  gains  the  first  year 
after  mobility,  showing  the  close  relationship  l)c- 
twccn  the  Jnitial  experience  and  the  long-run 
experience. 

Whereas  the  location  of  fann  employment  ha«l  no 
apparent  relationship  to  initial  income  change  ^from 
mobility,  it  was  significant  in  long-term  earnings 
experience.  Persons  whose  farm  employment  was  in 
locations  more  remote  from  SMSA's  had  signifi- 
cantly lower  long-term  earnings  than  those  whose 
farm  employment  was  within  50  miles  of  an  SMSA. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  most  people  who 
leave  farm  jobs  take  their  nonfann  employment  in 
the  local  areas.  These  more  remote  local  areas  often 
Have  lower  earnings  for  a  given  occupation  than  do 
those  lal)or  markets  in  and  near  the  larger  cities; 
therefore,  the  long-term  earnings  of  those  in  more 
remote  areas  is  lower  even  though  their  absolute 
gains  from  the  change  is  about  the  same. 

The  relationship  between  !>eginning  employment 
status  in  farming  and  long-time  earnings  after 
leaving  farming  are  not  completely  clear.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  national  analysis  both  single-  and 
inultiple-job  farm  wage  workers  had  lower  long- 
term  earnings  after  mobility  than  single-job  farm 
operators.  But,  this  relationship  was  statistically 
significant  in  only  two  of  the  regions— the  Northeast 
and  the  South— even  though  fann  wage  workers  in 
all  other  regions  had  lo.,er  long-run  nonfarm  earn- 
ings. Among  the  farm  operator  categories  the  situa- 
tion was  more  consistent.  For  the  nation  and  in 
every  region,  persons  who  were  multiple-job  farm 
operators  prior  to  mobility  had  significantly  lower 
long-run  earnings  than  single-job  farm  operators. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  multiple-job  fann  opera- 
tor who  had  nonfann  self-employment  prior  to 
mobility  had  consistently  higher  long-nin  earnings 
after  leaving  farming. 

There  are  plausible  reasons  for  this.  Fann  opera- 
tors who  sinuiltaneously  hold  nonfann  wage  jobs 


prior  to  leaving  farming  obviously  have  such  jobs 
within  commuting  distance  of  their  fami.More  than 
likely  their  nonfann  job  is  chosen  in  part  with  their 
fanning  in  mind.  Moreover,  when  they  leave  farm- 
ing, it  usually  is  to  devote  their  time  exclusively  to 
their  present  nonfarm  job.  Therefore,  when  they 
l>cconie  exclusively  nonfann  einployed  it  is  likely 
to  be  in  a  job  partially  circumscribed  by  their 
cariier  farm  employment.  Single-job Jarin  q|>erators, 
however,  may  be  less  eircumscril)ed  both  as  to  loca- 
tion and  ty|)c  of  nonfarm  work  since  they  apparently 
%o  directly  from  farming  to  nonfarm  employment. 

The  case  of  the  fanners  who  had  nonfarm  self- . 
employment  appears  to  be  one  of  individuals  who 
leave  farming  because  they  t)elieve  that  it  prevents 
their  reaching  their  full  potential  in  their  nonfarm 
employment.  They  have  both  high  initial  gains  and 
high  long-run  earnings,  suggesting  that  their  expec- 
tations of  income  gains  tend  to  be  substantiated. 

One  of  the  most  important  sets  of  variables  re- 
lated to  long-tenn  earnings  experience  after  leaving 
farming  is  the.  earnings  level  of  the  individual  in 
fanning.  Tliis  relationship  was  positive  and  in- 
creased in  magnitude  as  one  \vent  up  the  earning:^ 
scale.  Thus,  while  low  income  farmworkers  received 
the  largest  average  initial  gains,  in  the  long  run 
there  was  a  strong  positive  relationship  between 
earnings  in  agriculture  and  subsequent  nonfann 
earnings.  This  su^ests  that  those  characteristics 
which  cause  an  individual  to  be  poor  in  fanning  are 
likely  to  have  the  same  eflfeet  in  nonfarm  employ- 
ment. Or  to  put  it  another  way,  farm-nonfarm  occu- 
pational mobility  does  not  seem  to  close  the  income 
gap  between  the  poor  and  those  better  off — indeed  it 
may  widen  it. 

A  final  varial)le  in  the  analyses  was  the  proportion 
of  vcars  after  initial  mobility  that  the  individual 
had  covered  employment.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
higher  proportion  of  the  years  that  an  individual 
was  employed,  the  higher  average  long-run  earnings. 
Employment  stability  as  well  as  other  factors  is 
im^/ortant  to  one's  income,  and  it  will  be  discussed 
in  the  next  section. 

In  general,  long-term  income  is  related  to  many 
of  the  factors  associated  with  the  initial  change  in 
income  following  occupational  mobility.  Age  and 
race  lia«l  the  same  negative  relationship  to  long-term 
earnings  as  to  the  initial  gains.  Entering  nonfann 
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employment  in  construction,  wholesale  and  retail 
•  trades,  and  government  had  the  same  depressing 
effeet  upon  long-term  earnings  as  on  an  initial 
ehange  in  earnings. 

The  proximity  of  an  individual's  farm  employ- 
ment to  a  larger  urban  area  was  found  to  not  sig- 
nificantly affect  the  change  in  short-run  earnings 
from  mobility.  Over  the  long  run,  however,  those 
closest  to  the  larger  labor  markets  had  significantly 
higher  earnings  than  did  those  who  were  more 
remote.  This  appears  to  be  due  to  the  higher  rates 
01  earnings  in  these  larger  labor  mark^s." 

The  effect  of  beginning  employment  status  was 
jnore  important  to  long-term  earnings  than  to  the 
initial  change  and  in  general  the  relationships  were 
reversed.  Previous  nonfarm  wage  employment  had  a 
positive. relationship  to  initial  change  in  earnings  for 
farm  wage  workers  and  a  negative  relationship  to 
long-run  earnings  of  both  farm  wage  workers  and 
operators. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  differences  came  relative  to 
the  individual's,  previous  earnings  in  agriculture. 
Initial  change  in  earnings  was  negatively  associated 
with  farm  income,  whereas  long-run  earnings  experi- 
ence was  strongly  and  positively  related  to  previous 
farm  income. 

Occupational  Instability  and  Income 

The  relationship  between  gains  in  earnings,  long- 
run  earnings,  and  subsequent  backmovement  to 
farming  appear  very  important.  Therefore,  wc  ^at- 
tempted to  devise  a  measure  of  employment  stabil- 
ity by  measuring  shifts  between  farm  employment, 
nonfarm  employment,  and  no  covered  employment. 
Using  the  classification  described  in  appendix  A,  we 
coded  the  employment  status  of  each  individual  each 
year.  We  then  calculated  the  changes  in  this  code 
for  each  individual,  summed  the  changes  without 
regard  to  sign  and  used  the  resulting  value  as  an 
index  of  instability.  The  lowest  value  of  the  index 
(1)  means  che  individual  made  a  single  occupation 
change  (farm  to  nonfarm)  in  the  period  understudy 
and  then  maintained  his  nonfarm  status  continu- 
ously. A  high  value  means  the  individual  changed 
from  one  status  to  another  (including  no  coverage) 
in  almost  every  year. 

The  relationship  between  our  index  of  instability 
and  earnings  is  shown  in  table  26.  It  shows  that  as 
occupational  instability  rises  mean  earnings  per 
year  over  the  7-year  period  drop  sharply.  The 
reasons  for  the  decline  in  average  earnings  are  two- 
fold: the  number  of  years  of  covered  emplojinent 
drops  sharply  a  nd  the  earnings  per  year  of  covered 
employment  also  drop  markedly.  Persons  subject  to 
high  degrees  of  employment  instability  thus  suffer 
from  two  problems— frequent  unemployment  and 
low  earnings  when  they  are  employed. 


Table  26.— Employment  instability,  earnings,  and 
years  of  covered  employment  for  persons  making 
farm  to  nonfarm  occupation  changes  between 
1957  and  2958 


Index  of 
occupational 
instability 


Mean 
earnings 
per  year 
1957-(W 


Mean 
years  of 
covered 
employ- 

menf 
bet  ween 

lt)57 
and  nm 


Mean 
earnings 

per 
year  of 
covered 
employ- 
ment 


1  

2  

3  

4  

5  

Total,  all  mobile 

workers  in 

1957-58  


$1^1 

7.0 

$3,416 

2,968 

'7.0 

2,968 

2,;V20 

G.4 

2,225 

1,073 

4.8 

1,565 

(;:ii 

4.0 

1,104 

«2,458 

0.3 

$2,731 

'This  higher  rate  was  noted  in  Hathaway  (d). 


In  order  to  identify  some  factors  associated  with 
employment  instability  we  used  regression  analyses 
similar  to  the  two  previous  ones,  with  the  instability 
-index  as  the  dependent  variable  (table  27).^® 
'These  analyses  included  the  income  change  ex- 
Qpcrienced  in  the  first  year  of  nonfarm  employment 
as  an  independent  variable,  on  the  belief  that 
persons  who  make  gains  in  their  first  year  of  non- 
farm  employment  are  likely  to  remain  in  nonfarm 
occupations.  This  assumption  appears  to  be  cor/ect. 
In  the  national  analysis  and  each  of  the  regions  the 
change  in  income  the  year  following  mobility  was 
positively  associated  with  subsequent  occupational 
stability. 

Surprisingly,  race  was  not  associated  with  occu- 
pational instability  in  any  regional  analysis  or  in 
the.  national  one.  Despite  the  fact  that  Negroes 
average  smaller  initial  gains  and  lower  long-run 
earnings  upon  leaving  farming,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  are  subject  to  less  occupational  stability 
or  more  frequent  backmovement  into  farming  thaii 
whites. 

The  age  of  the  out-mover  from  farming  turned 
out  to  be  strongly  related  to  subsequent  occupational 
mobility.  Every  age  group  above  age  24  was  posi- 
tively related  to  instability  in  every  regional  analy- 
sis and  the  national.  Moreover,  for  each  older  age 
group  the  relationship  was  larger;  thus,  the  older 
the  individual  when  he  left  agriculture  the  higher 
the  subsequent  level  of  occupational  instability  and, 
as  wetound  earlier,  the  rate  of  backmovement  into 
farming. 

Neither  the  distance  the  individual  migrated  to 
his  nonfarm  emplrvment  nor  the  location  of  the 

'  u^^r  8»*°«ping  of  the  3  yeaw  in  the  regional  analyses 
probably  redticed  iho  of  these  regi-essions.  inasmtich  as 
the  maximum  vahic  under  the  index  may  be  a  function  of 
the  number  of  years  involved.  Since  the  regional  equations 
were  veiy  similar  to  the  3-year  national  equations,  the 
groupmg  of  years  5«eems  to  make  little  difTerence. 
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Table  27.— Results  of  regression  analysis  of  factors  relating  to  occupational  instability  of  farm-rionfarm 

job  changers  * 


Item 


Conter- 
minous 
United 
States 
(1957) 


North- 
west 


North 
Central 


Income  change  

Race: 

Negro  

Omitted:  white. 

Age: 

25-34   -  

35-44  

45  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  25. 
Distance  migrated: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

151  miles  or  more  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Industry  of  nonfarm  employment: 

Mining  

Construction  

Utilities  

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trades  

Finance  and  Services  

Government  

Military  and  unknown  

Omitted :  manufacturing. 
Farm  employment  stati  s: 

Single-job  farm  wage  worker  

MuTtiple-job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  operator-NFW. . 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-SEO . . . 

Omitted-  Single-job  farm  operator. 
Earnings  in  farming: 

$1,200  to  1,799  

$1,800  to  2,399  

$2,400  to  2,999  

13,000  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  $1,200. 
lx»cation  relative  to  SMSA: 

51-100  miles   

101-150  miles  

Over  150  miles  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 


NS 

NS 

NS 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

+ 

+ 

NS 

NS 

+ 

NS 

+ 

NS 

NS 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

NS 

NS' 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 


South 


NS 
NS 
NS 


Plains 


NS 
NS 
NS 


West 


NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

+ 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

+ 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
NS 
KS 


'  The  signs  indicate  whether  the  relationship  was  significant  at  the  .05  level  and  the  nature  of  the  relationship.  NS  means 
that  the  coefficient  was  not  significantly  different  from  zero  at  the  .05  level 


NFW  =  nonfarm  wage  worker. 
SEO  =  nonfarm  self-employed. 


originating  county  relative  to  SMSA's  appeared 
related  to  subsequent  occupational  stability.  Long- 
distance migrants  or  those  living  in  areas  distant 
from  large  urban  areas  do  not  appear  to  be  subject 
to  greater  occupational  instability,  as  some  have 
suggested. 

Neither  does  the  nonfarm  industry  entered  by 
movers  seem  to  have  a  major  effect  upon  subsequent 
occupational  stability.  Several  industries  (mining, 
construction,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  fi- 
nances and  services)  appeared  related  to  greater 
instability  in  the  national  analysis;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade  none  of 
them  were  so  related  in  the  regional  analyses. 

Beginning  employment  status  was  related  to  occu- 
pational stability  after  farin-nonfarm  mobility. 


Hired  farm  workers  showed  significantly  more  sta- 
bility after  mobility  than  did  single-job  farm 
operators  at  the  national  level  and  in  three  of  the 
five  regions.  In  the  Northwest  and  South  they  were 
not  different  from  single-job  farm  operators. 

Although  previous  nonfarm  work  experience  was 
not  found  to  be  very  significant  in  determining 
either  initial  gains  in  earnings  or  long-time  average 
earnings  after  leaving  farming,  it  turned  out  to  be 
highly  significant  in  subsequent  occupational  sta- 
bility. Those  who  had  worked  in  nonfarm  industries 
prior  to  leaving  farming  had  significantly  more 
stable  occupational  patterns  after  leaving  far..ing. 
Pi^obably  a  combination  of  nonfarmwork  experience 
a.id  seniority  combined  produce  this  effect,  or  it  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  multiple-job  holders  nor- 
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iiially  do  not  cut  their  ties  to  agriculture  until  their 
nonfann  employment  situation  is  relatively  well 
established. 

The  individuaPs  income  in  agriculture  also  turned 
out  to  be  significantly  related  to  his  subsequent 
occupational  stability.  As  the  income  from  farm 
employment  rose  the  nonfann  job  stability  after 
mobility  also  increased,  and  each  higher  income 
class  gained  in  this  regard.  The  gross  tabulations 
did  not  suggest  any  relationship  between  the  income 
of  the  area  of  farm  employment,  however. 

In  general,  occupational  stability  after  leaving 
farm  employment  appears  to  be  a  function  of  age, 
previous  nonfarmwork  experience,  income  level  in 
farming,  and  the  income  change  experienced  in  the 
first  year  of  nonfarm  employment.  The  young,  the 
higher  income  persons  in  farming,  those  with  non- 
farm  work  experience,  and  those  making  large  in- 
come gains  in  their  first  year  of  nonfarmwork  tend 
to  have  the  most  stable  occupational  patterns. 
These  are  the  persons  who  leave  farm  employment 
and  stay  out.  Many  of  the  others  who  take  nonfarm 
employment  return  to  farming  temporarily  or  per- 
manently and  thus  account  for  the  large  backmove- 
ment  into  farming  discussed  earlier. 

Mobility,  Migration,  Earnings,  and 
Employment  Stability 

The  interrelations  between  mobility,  migration, 
changes  in  earnings,  and  occupational  stability  are 
many  and  complex.  It  appears  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  major  reason  for  both  occupational 
mobility  and  migration  is  primarily  the  hope  of 
economic  gain.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  people  who  change  from  farm  to  non- 
farm  jobs  do  not  achieve  large  initial  economic  gains 
by  the  change.  Long-run  earnings  appear  closely 
related  to  occupational  stability  and  this  in  turn  is 
strongly  associated  with  the  short-run,  first-year 
earnings  experience  in  nonfarm  employment. 

It  is  clear  that  to  increase  the  occupational  sta- 
bility of  farm-nonfarm  job  changers,  two  elements 
are  crucial.  One  is  to  improve  their  preparation  for 
nonfarmwork  and  the  other  is  to  find  both  general 
and  specific  ways  to  help  willing  and  able  workers 
to  achieve  the  higher  earnings  they  expect  from 
the  change  to  nonfarmwork. 

As  the  labor  market  functioned  in  the  years  we 
have  studied  primarily  the  young  have  benefited 
from  farm-nonfarm  job  changes  in  terms  of  change 
in  earnings,  long-run  earnings,  and  occupational 
stability.  Given  these  facts,  which  are  probably 
observable  to  many  farm  people  over  35,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  mobility  rates  decline  so  markedly 
with  age  and  that  there  is  a  net  inflow  of  older 
workers  to  agriculture  at  times. 

The  labor  market  also  appears  to  have  operated 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Negroes  in  agriculture. 
They  ha\j  received  lower  initial  gains  and  lower 
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long-run  earnings  than  whites.  However,  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  subject  to  any  greater  occupational  in- 
sjtability  than  whites. 

Whereas  a  majority  of  the  persons  who  change 
from  farm  to  nonfarm  employment  do  so  by  enter- 
ing the  local  nonfarm  labor  market,  this  opportunity 
is  less  available  to  the  farm-employed  Negro  in  the 
South,  because  of  both  local  labor  market  discrimi- 
nation and  the  generally  limited  nature  of  the 
smaller  labor  markets  for  unskilled  labor.  As  a 
result,  the  Negro  has  lower  mobility  rates,  a  higher 
incidence  of  migration  if  he  does  seek  nonfarm  em* 
ployment,  and  is  less  likely  to  return  to  his  area  of 
origin  and  to  farming  than  the  typical  white  em^ 
ployed  in  agriculture.  Tliis  results  in  more  concen^ 
tration  of  Negroes  in  the  large  cities  and  in  net  out* 
movement  from  farm  employment  that  is  as  fast  or 
faster  than  for  non-Negroes. 

The  importance  of  fann  earnings  to  mobility  and 
future  income  appears  complex.  As  mentioned, 
earlier  analyses  by  the  authprs  on  the  same  data 
could  not  establish  any  differential  mobility  rate 
related  to  income.  The  current  analysis  may  help 
explain  this  unexpected  finding. 

First,  the  lower  income  groups  do  on  the  average 
achieve  larger  first-year  gains  in  income.  This  is 
primarily  because  a  given  nonfarm  income,  repre- 
sents a  greater  gain  for  those  who  start  the  lowest 
However,  we  find  that  the  lower  income  groups  arc 
subject  to  much  greater  occui5ational  instabilit> 
after  taking  nonfarm  employ meYit^rind  partially  a^ 
a  result,  they  have  significantly  lower  long-rur 
average  earnings. 

One  must  conclude  that- in  the  case  of  long-rur 
average  earnings  and  occupational  stability  that  th< 
level  of  farm  earnings  must  be  serving  as  a  proxy  fo) 
one  or  more  omitted  variables.  Some  characteristicj 
that  account  for  low  farm  earnings  must  also  ac- 
count for  the  occupational  instability  and  lowei 
long-run  earnings.  One  is  tempted  to  name  forma 
education  as  the  factor  and  it  may  be  this,  but  i1 
also  inay  be  initiative,  ambition,  and  luck.  In  any 
case,  just  raising  the  income  of  persons  in  farming 
via  some  subsidy  is  not  likely  to  improve  their 
experience  in  the  nonfarm  labor  market  and  the  real 
factors  need  careful  isolation.  Of  major  importance, 
however,  is  recognition  that  some  crucial  factors 
determining  farm  income  apparently  are  equally 
crucial  in  determining  nonfarm  success,  so  that 
change  to  nonfarm  work  will  not  in  and  of  itself 
solve  the  low-income  problem  of  most  of  these 
individuals. 

The  mobility  rate  for  multiple-job  farm  workers 
is  nmch  higher  than  for  persons  with  farm  employ- 
ment only.  But,  this  nonfarmwork  experience  does 
not  appear  to  improve  an  individual's  short-run 
change  in  earnings  or  his  long-run  earnings  following 
a  change  to  exclusively  nonfarmwork.  It  does,  how- 
ever, apparently  increase  his  occupational  stability 
markedly  after  mobility,  a  factor  of  crucial  import- 
ance to  the  probability  of  moving  back  into  farm 
employment. 


The  location  of  farm  employment  does  not  appear 
important  to  either  income  change  from  mobility  or 
to  subsequent  occupational  stability.  It  docs  appear, 
however,  that  persons  in  areas  more  remote  from 
larger  cities  have  appreciably  lower  long-run  earn- 
ings. This  suggests  that  the  labor  market  in  or  near 
large  cities  produces  higher  earnings  for  farm  people 
located  relatively  close  to  these  urban  labor  markets 
and  who  can  take  advantage  of  these  better  local 
labor  markets. 

Persons  from  the  areas  classified  as  "low^  income 
areas"  did  not  appear  to  be  handicapped  in  terms  of 
change  in  earnings  from  occupational  mobility  or 
by  greater  instability  after  mobility.  This  casts 
some  doubt  on  the  theory  that  the  missing  factor 
accounting  for  much  of  the  unexplained  variation  is 
Qua**  tity  and  quality  of  formal  education.  By  and 
large  most  individuals  from  these  "low-income 
areas"  were  products  of  the  same  educational  sys- 
tem and  if  this  or  some  similar  community-wide 
factor  were  responsible  it  should  be  picked  up  by  the 
"low-income  area"  designation.  It  would  appear  that 
our  research  findings  would  support  the  "adverse 
selectively"  for  such  areas  however.  We  have  meas- 
ured mobility  for  a  period  which  follows  a  long 
history  of  mobility  and  migration  from  such  areas. 
It  appears  that  over  time  those  with  certain  char- 
acteristics, including  low  farm  earnings,  tend  to  be 
less  successful  in  nonfarm  employment  and  thus 
return  to  their  low  income  farm  employment.  Thus, 
the  process  becomes  cumulative  and  areas  become 
"low  income  areas"  as  a  result  of  retaining  or  receiv- 
ing such  persons.  Our  research  shows  that  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  "low  income  areas"  is  likely  to  be 
perpetuated  or  even  increased  over  time,  because 
so  many  persons  from  such  areas  are  those  wi:o,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  are  less  likely  to  succeed — 
Negroes,  older  workers,  those  with  low  incomes  in 
farming— and  who  usually  will  continue  to  be  low 
income  persons  if  they  return  to  farming. 

Finally,  long-distance  migration,  the  worry  of 
many  rural  leaders,  does  not  appear  to  produce 
significantly  higher  financial  rewards  to  the  mi- 
grants in  either  the  short  or  long  run.  It  is  relatively 
easy  to  use  average  aggregc4te  data  to  prove  that 
long-distance  movement  from  the  South  to  the 
North  and  West  should  be  highly  rewarding.  The 
actual  measurement  of  recent  experience  suggests, 
however,  that  it  does  not  work  out  that  way  in 
practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  obvious  financial  attrac- 
tion of  the  larger  cities  was  clearly  apparent  in  our 
data.  This  leads  to  two  conclusions:  (1)  that  farm 
people  located  close  to  a  larger  city  have  a  sub- 
stantial advantage  in  their  quest  for  income  im- 
provement in  thv  nonfarm  labor  market,  and  (2) 
that  long-distance  migrants  are  likely  to  continue 
to  be  attracted  to  large  urban  areas. 


Conclusions  and  Implications 

This  report  covers  what  the  authors  believe  to  be 
the  most  extensive  and  comprehensive  analysis  done 
on  occupational  mobility  and  earnings  experience 
through  time.  It  has  produced  several  conclusions  at 
direct  variance  with  conventional  theory  and  wis- 
dom, and  it  leaves  many  puzzles  and  uncertainties. 

Conventional  theory  tells  us  that  occupational 
mobility  should  tend  to  reduce  dis|)arities  in^in- 
come  between  individuals  and  areas.  Moreover, 
casual  observation  suggests  that  the  amazing  reduc- 
tion in  the  farm  labor  force  over  the  past  two 
decades  has  worked  smoothly  and  to  almost  every- 
one's advantage.  And,  some  conventional  wisdom 
has  suggested  that  most  low  income  farm  problems 
could  be  solved  if  the  rate  of  outmovement  of  farm 
people  could  be  increased. 

Our  research  results  challenge  many  of  these 
beliefs.  First,  we  find  that  all  other  things  being 
equal,  mobility  rates  from  farm  to  nonfarm  em- 
l)loyment  are  lower  for  Negroes,  older  workers, 
farm  operators,  persons  from  low  income  rural  areas, 
and  persons  in  areas  more  remote  from  larger  urban 
areas.  Many  of  the  gross  data  showing  otherwise 
are  either  showing  migration  instead  of  occuptional 
mobility  and  fail  to  adjust  for  age  distributions  and 
other  population  characteristics. 

Most  farmworkers  do  not  .migrate  far  when  they 
change  to  nonfarm  employment.  Long-distance  mi- 
gration is  primarily  a  phenomenon  of  the  young  and 
of  the  southern  Negro.  And,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
long-distance  migration  pays  economic  dividends. 
No  relationship  between  distance  migrated  and 
short-run  and  long-run  economic  gains  was  found. 

An  amazingly  high  rate  of  outmobility  from  farm 
employment  was  found  in  this  study,  confirming  our 
earlier  work  and  strengthening  our  belief  that  the 
problem  of  agriculturlal  adjustment  is  not  one  which 
requires  a  higher  rate  of  gross  outmovement.  But,  a 
high  proportion  of  the  persons  taking  nonfarm  em- 
ployment in  a  given  year  eventually  return  to  farm 
employment  at  least  for  some  period,  primarily  be- 
cause their  expectations  of  higher  nonfarm  earmngs 
are  not  realized.  More  than  40  percent  of  those 
changing  from  farm  to  nonfarm  employment  in  the 
years  studied  had  lower  earnings  in  their  nonfarm 
job  than  the  last  year  in  their  farm  job.  Most  of 
those  with  such  adverse  income  experience  return  to 
farm  employment,  thus  reducing  the  net  outmove- 
ment to  a  fraction  of  those  who  try  to  leave  farm- 
work. 

Our  analysis  of  factors  associated  with  change 
in  earnings  show  that  Negroes,  those  over  45  years 
old,  and  those  with  higher  earnings  in  agriculture 
receive  the  least  initial  gains.  The  long-run  earnings 
experience,  however,  shows  that  Negroes,  those  over 
45,  those  located  further  from  large  cities,  and  those 
with  the  lowest  earnings  in  farm  employment  tend 
to  have  the  lowest  average  long-run  earnings  after 
moving  to  nonfarm  employment.  Finally,  older  per- 
sons, those  without  previous  nonfarmwork  experi- 
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cncc,  and  those  with  low  farm  incomes  have  the 
greatest  occupational  instability  after  changing  to 
nonfarmwork,  suffering  both  from  frequent  periods 
witliout  covered  employment  and  from  low  earnings 
when  employed.  Many  of  these  people  return  to 
their  low-income  position  in  agriculture. 

Thus,  the  mobility  process  as  it  has  worked  would 
seem  to  operate  to  widen  the  income  gap  between 
commercial  agriculture  and  the  low  income  persons 
in  farming.  It  would  also  appear  to  widen  the  gap 
between  the  Negroes  and  whites  who  leave  farming, 
and  between  the  income  groups  after  they  leave 
their  farm  jobs.  Thus,  much  of  the  low  income  prob- 
lems in  agriculture  may  be  transferred  to  rural 
nonfarm  and  urban  poverty  l)y  the  mobility  process, 
rather  than  eliminate  it. 

There  also  is  little  in  our  results  to  suggest  that 
the  "low  income  area"  problem  will  be  solved  by 
the  process  of  mobility;  indeed  the  contrary  appears 
more  likely.  The  gross  occupational  mobility  in  such 
areas  is  lower  than  in  more  prosperous  areas,  proba- 
bly because  of  the  sparsity  of  local  nonfarm  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  poorer  areas.  Moreover, 
the  backmovement  into  farm  employment  in  low 
income  rural  areas  Ms  higher  than  for  the  more 
prosperous  areas,  largely  because  a  majority  of  the 
individuals  in  the  low  income  areas  have  one  or 
more  of  the  characteristics  that  reduce  the  proba- 
bility of  their  success  in  nonfarm  employment. 

The  mobility  process  out  of  farm  employment 
might  be  represented  as  "Many  are  called  but  few 
are  chosen."  The  problem,  then,  would  appear  not 
to  devise  policies  to  increase  the  number  of  farm 
people  who  try -nonfarm  employment,  but  to  develop 
policies  whereby  the  proportion  who  succeed  in  their 
efforts  at  occupational  mobility  is  substantially 
increased.  If  the  large  backmovement  into  agricul- 
ture came  in  spite  of  more  rewarding  nonfarm 
employment,  then  it  could  be  considered  a  value 
preference.  But,  it  does  not  and  all  indications  are 
that  the  backmovement  is  the  result  of  economic 
experiences.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  nonfarm 
labor  market  is  paying  less  to  the  farm-nonfarm 
movers  than  their  productivity  warrants,  although 
it  appears  likely  that  discrimination  is  involved  in 
the  case  of  Negroes  and  older  workers.  Of  major 
importance  is  to  find  out  why  farm  people  with 
certain  characteristics  fare  so  badly  in  nonfarm 
employment  and  then  develop  policies  to  either 
change  the  characteristics  of  the  individuals  or  the 
nature  of  the  labor  market  they  must  enter. 

Summaty  of  Findings 

This  is  a  report  of  an  extensive  analysis  of  the 
impact  of  job  mobility  and  migration  upon  indi- 
viduals classified  as  farm  wage  workers  or  farm 
operators  under  social  security  coverage.  The  data 
are  unique  in  that  they  make  it  possible  to  follow 
the  same  individuals  over  a  period  of  years. 


The  main  conclusions  were  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Since  many  characteristics — race,  income, 
farm  ?jtatus,  etc.— are  interrelated,  gro§s  data  on  job 
mobility  and  migration  can  be  highly  misleading. 
The  net  effects  of  these  characteristics  can  be  quit^ 
different.  I 

(2)  Occupational  mobility  is  most  commop 
among  the  young,  fann  wage  workers,  whites,  and 
individuals  from  high  income  counties  located  close 
to  SMSA's. 

(3)  Most  persons  who  moved  into  agriculture 
were  those  who  had  earlier  left  for  nonfarm  jobs. 
Thus,  the  backmovers  exhibited  al>out  the  same 
characteristics  as  off-farm  movers.  The  backmove- 
ment rate  was  higher  relative  to  outmovement  in 
low  income  counties  than  high  income  counties  and 
for  older  persons. 

(4)  Long-distance  migration  when  changingjobs 
is  a  function  of  age,  race,  sex,  county  of  origin,  and 
farm  status  before  moving.  The  young,  Negroes, 
males,  low  income  i)ersons,  and  those  from  high 
income  counties  were  the  most  common  long-dis- 
tance migrants.^  Surprisingly,  people  employed  on 
farms  closest  to  SMSA's  tended  to  move  further 
when  changing  occupations  than  those  located 
further  from  our  cities. 

(5)  The  average  gains  in  income  from  leaving 
farm  employment  were  low,  and  almost  half  of  all 
who  took  nonfarm  jobs  in  a  given  year  made  less 
in  their  first  year  of  nonfarm  employment  than  in 
farming.  Those  who  suffered  losses  in  income  were 
most  likely  to  return  to  agriculture. 

(6)  Gains  in  income  from  changing  jobs  were 
associated  with  the  young,  whites,  the  low  income 
Iierspns  in  agriculture,  farm  wage  workers,  living 
close  to  an  SMSA,  and  living  in  a  high  income 
county.  Those  who  left  farming  for  government  or 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  had  smaller  gains  in 
income. 

(7)  Long-term  earnings  after  changing  occupa- 
tions were  highest  for  those  with  steady  nonfarm 
employment,  who  were  white,  had  high  incomes  in 
farming  before  leaving  farm  operations,  and  who 
were  young  when  they  left  farming. 

(8)  Those  who  went  to  cities  of  over  1  million  in 
population  had  much  higher  long-term  incomes. 
Long-distance  migrants  did  not  have  long-term 
earnings  as  high  as  short-distance  movers. 

(9)  Occupational  stability  after  changing  jobs 
was  greatest  for  the  young,  persons  with  hieher 
incomes  in  farming,  who  were  farm  wage  worxers 
in  agriculture,  and  came  from  high  income  counties. 
Those  who  entered  wholesale  and  retail  ♦rade  indus- 
tries subsequently  had  less  employment  stability. 

(10)  In  general,  the  mobility  process  works  less 
well  for  those  who  need  it  the  most.  It  appears  that 
it  may  result  in  a  widening  of  income  differentials 
between  high  and  low  income  farm  people  and  high 
and  low  income  areas. 

(11)  In  order  to  improve  the  incomes  of  the  low- 
est income  groups  more  local  development  and 
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employment  opportunities  are  needed.  Most  farm 
people  do  not  move  far  when  they  change  jobs;  but 
it  still  pays  them  best  to  move  to  large  cities.  Until 
this  can  be  changed  we  can  expect  a  continuing 
influx  of  rural  people  into  large  cities  and  a  widen- 
ing gap  l>etween  the  rural  poor  and  our  urban  areas. 
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Appendix  A:  Definition  of  Terms 

Many  of  the  terms  used  in  this  researeh  report 
have  specific  meanings  that  are  associated  with  the 
nature  of  the  basic  data,  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration records.  Therefore,  the  precise  definitions 
used  are  presented  to  avoid  confusion  or  misunder- 
standing of  the  results.  They  were  developed  with 
an  eye  both  to  common  usage  of  the  terms  and  our 
past  experience  with  the  data. 

The  employment  status  data  is  carried  in  the 
Social  Security  records  in  the  following  code: 

Beli'Cmployment 

indication  Waqe  indication 

0  None  0  None 

1  Farm  1  Farm 

2  Nonfarm  2  Nonfarm 

3  Farm  and  3  Farm  and 

nonfarm  nonfarm 

From  these  codcfi  the  following  classifications 
wej:^  specified: 

Self-employment 

Index  and  wage 

value '           Employment  status  indication 

0        No  coverage  00 

2        Farm  wage  worker  (FW)  01 

2  Self-employed  farm  operator 

(SEP)  10,11 

3  Farm  wage  worker  and  nonfarm 

jobs  (multiple-job  wage  worker)  03, 21,23 
3        Self-employed  farmer  and  self- 
employed  other  (multiple-job 

farm  operator)  30,31.32.33 

3  Self-employed  farmer  and  non- 

farm wage.s  (miitiple-job  farm 

operator)  12, 13 

4  Nonfarm  wage  worker  (NFW)  02 

4        Nonfarm  f«»lf-employed  (SEO)  20.22 

'  Used  to  compute  occupational  stability.. 


Farm  employment. — Persons  having  any  category 
of  farm  employment  during  the  year  in  question, 

Nonfarm  employment. — Persons  whose  employment 
was  exclusively  in  nonfarm  industries  in  the  year 
in  question. 

Multiple-job  holder. — Persons  with  both  farm  and 
nonfarm  coverage  in  the  year  in  question. 

Occupational  mobility. — ^The  movement  from  some 
category  of  farm  employment  in  one  year  to  ex- 
clusively  nonfarm  employment  in  another  year 
or  vice  versa. 

Off-farm  mobility. — change  from  some  category 
of  farm  einployinent  to  exclusively  nonfarm  eni' 
pjoyiiient. 

Migration. — The  distance  l>etween  the  county  of 
farm  employment  and  the  county  of  nonfarm  em* 
ployinent,  measured  by  using  the  Census  coordi- 
nates for  the.population  center  of  the  county. 

In-farm  mobility. — change  from  exclusively  non- 
farm  employment  to  some  category  of  farm 
employment. 

Industry  of  nonfarm  employment. — The  industry  of 
employment  from  which  the  individual  obtained 
the  highest  earnings  during  the  year.  The  industry 
breakdown  used  and  the  corresponding  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Code  as  follows: 

Standard  Industrial 

Industry  Classification  Code 

Friniar>'  industriej*   02,07-09.10-14 

Constniction   15-17 

Manufacturing   19-39 

Utilitie,**    40-49 

Wliole^ile  and  letail  trade   50-59 

Fmance.  iunurance,  and  services   60-^ 

Government    00-98 

Unknown   99 

The  regions  were  defined  as  follows: 

Northeast. — Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Penn- 
sylvania, District  of  Columbia 

North  Central. — ^Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, OhiO;  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri 

South. — West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida 

Plains. — North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona 

West. — Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada 

Appendix  B:  Eslimales  of  Net  Differences 
in  Off-Farm  Mobility  Rates 

The  probability  that  an  individual  will  move  out 
of  farm  into  exclusively  nonfarm  employment,  P, 
can  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  such  attributes  as 
his  age,  Aj  his  farm  employment  status,  <S,  his  prox- 
imity to  an  employment  center,  L,  etc.  Evidence  of 
the  probability  of  off-farm  mobility  is  given  by  the 
proportion  of  farm-employed  persons  identified  by 
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having  similar  characteristics  (for  example,  a  simi*  between  the  probability  of  ofT-fann  mobility  of  a 

lar  age,  employment  status,  and  location)  u'ho  class  of  an  attribute  and  of  the  omitted  class  of  the 

moved  out  of  agriculture.  In  this  analysis,  there-*  attribute.  Omitting  the  first  variable  in  each  set,  the 

fore,  the  observation  unit  was  a  group  of  individuals  parameters  estimated  in  the  above  example  can  be 

of  common  characteristics.  Because  the  relation  written  as  (a/ —  aO,  (s>  —  S|),and(iA;  —  ii).TIie 

between  mobility  and  the  continuous  variables,  such  overall  constant  becomes  an  estimate  of  (c  -f  ai 

as  age  and  location,  was  hypothesized  to  be  non-  +  Si  +    *  >  that  is,  of  the  mobility  rate  of  the  group 

linear,  all  attributes  were  expressed  as  sets  of  "zero-  defined  by  all  the  omitted  variables  in  the  equation, 

one"  variables,  each  set  comprising  exhaustive  and  To  obtain  the  estimated  mobility  rate  of  groups  de- 

mutually  exclusive  classes  of  the  attribute.  That  is,,  fined  by  any  other  combination  of  attributes,  the 

the  hypothesized  functional  relationship  was  of  the  coefficients  of  the  relevant  variables  should  be  added 

form,  to  the  constant  term. 

P=c  +  2  CiAi  +  2  8jS,  +  2  /ifeLifc  +  w  ,  Three  different  equations  were  fitted:  (i)  the  off- 

«=»                          *=»  farm  mobility  rates  of  all  farm-employed  persons  m 

the  nation  as  a  function  of  farm  employment  status, 

where         Lt  are  zero-one  variables  represent-  ggg,  proximity  to  an  cmplovment  center,  and  an 

ing  the  t   age  class,  y  employment  status  group,  index  of  iiirality;  (ii)  the  off-farm  mobility  rates  of 

and  k  location  class,  <i<,    and  k  are  the  probabili-  farm  operators  in  the  South  also  as  a  function  of 

ties  of  off- farm  mobility  corresiwnding  to  each  employment  status,  age,  proximity,  and  rurality; 

of  these  classes,  c  is  an  overall  constant,  and  u  is  and  (iii)  the  off-farm  mobility  rate  of  farm  wage 

a  random  disturbance  term;  workers  in  the  Soutli  as  a  function  of  these  variables 

However,  the  equation  cannot  be  fitted  in  this  and  of  race.  Details  of  the  variables  are  given  in  the 

fonn  because  the  observation  values  corresponding  stub  of  the  tables  of  results  of  these  regressions 

to  the  classes  in  each  set  sum  to  a  common  vector,  which  follow.  Each  equation  was  fitted  to  data 

making  the  moment  matrix  singular.  To  avoid  singu-  pooled  from  three  pairs  of  mobility  periods,  desig- 

larity,  one  "zero-one"  variable  was  omitted  from  nated  "recession,"  "recovery,"  and  "stability,"  ac- 

each  set.  This  procedure  has  the  effect  of  transform-  cording  to  whether  the  national  unemployment  rate 

ing  the  fitted  coefficients  to  estimates  of  differences  was  rising,  falling,  or  stable. 

Table  28.— JZest//fs  of  equation  (i):  Determinants  of  off- farm  mobility  rates  among  all  farm  employed  per- 
 sons,  the  nation,  1957-^3  ^ 

Recession  periods:  Recovery  periods:         Stability  periods: 
„     ,      ,  ,        .                                       1957-58  and  1960-61      1958-59  and  1961-62     1959^  and  1962-63 

Number  of  observations   313                         312  312 

Multiple  determination  coefficient   .815                         .793  .846 

Standard  error  of  estimate   io.38                       11,43  lo!o8  * 

,  ,       ,   ^      .  , ,                          Partial  regression  coefficient:  net  diffeience  between  the  mobility 
 Independent  variables  rate  of  the  given  class  and  the  omitted  class  of  the  attribute 

Farm  employment  status: 

Multiple-job  wage  vrotker   33.8*M.8)                 34.4**(2.0)  37.5**(1.8) 

Single-job  wage  worker   -5.9**                      -7.4**  -5.2*^ 

Operator  with  nonfarm  wage  job   7.9**                       9.6**  12!7** 

Op^ator  with  nonfarm  self-employment   0.7**                      10.0**  7.4** 

Omitted:  Single-job  wage  workei . 

Age: 

25-34   -5.1**(1.7)                 -5.0**(1.8)  -6.0*^1.6) 

35-44.....   -7.1**                      -8.4**  -9.8** 

45  and  older   - 10.6**                      -9.2**  - 1 1  8** 

Omitted:  Under  25. 
Proximity  to  nearest  SM8A: 

?A:^92n'"".?   -^-3               -.9  (1.8)  -.7  (1.6) 

101-150  miles   —.4                        -.1.2  —.1 

Over  150  miles   -2.4                         -.2  -.9 

Omitted:  0  to  50  miles. 
Index  of  rurality  of  county: 

Median  family  income  13,000  or  over  and 

under  81  percent  population  rural   3.6*  (1.7)                -1.1   (1.8)  -.8  (1,6) 

Median  family  income  13,000  or  over  and 

81  percent  or  more  rural   1 .3                         -  .4  -  .1 

Median  family  income  under  13,000  and 

under  81  percent  rural   2.0                           D  2.1 

Omitted:  Under  13,000  and  under  81 

percent  or  more  rural. 

Constant  term   14,2                        17.5  16.6 

*  Estimated  from  Social  Security  sample  data. 

Standard  error  or  regression  coefficients  shown  in  parentheses. 

**  Significant  at  the  .01  level  {*M  level),  by  a  one-tailed  t  test. 
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Table  29. — Results  of  equation  (ii):  Determinants  of  off-farm  mobility  ratex  among  farm  operators,  the 

South,  1957-63  » 


ERIC 


Recession  periods:  Recovery  periods:  Stability  periods: 

1057-58  and  1960-61  1958-59  and  1961-62  1959-60  and  1962-6:j 

Number  of  observations                                                  36  36  3(i 

Multiple  determination  coefficient                                          .931  .916  .916 

Standard  error  of  estimate                                                3.72  4.40  4.71 

Partial  regression  coefficient:  net  difference  between  the  mobility 
Inde|)endent  varial)les  rate  of  the  given  class  and  the  omitted  class  of  the  attribute 

Multiple-job  status: 

Operators  with  nonfarm  wage  job   17.9**(1.5)  21.2**(1.8)  22.3**(1.9)  . 

Operators  with  nonfarm  self-employment   16.5**  15.5**  14,9** 

Omitted;  Single-job  operators. 

^^^35-44   -.5  (1.5)  -3.7*  (1.8)  -1.9  (1.9) 

45  and  older   -3.7**  -4.5**  -5.6** 

Omitted:  Under  35. 

Proximity  to  nearest  SMS  A: 

Over  50  miles   -1.4   (1.2)  -.4   (1.5)  -.9  (1.6) 

Omitted:  0-50  miles. 
Rurality  of  county: 

Under  81  percent  population  rural..   3.3**(1.2)  -.6   (1.5)  1.8  (1.6) 

Omitted:  81  percent  or  more  population 
rural. 

ConsUntterm   3^  7^1  6.1 

^  Estimated  from  Social  Security  sample  data. 

Standard  error  or  regression  coefficients  shown  in  parentheses. 
Significant  at  the  .01  level  (*.05  level),  by  a  one-tailed  t  tost. 

i 

Table  30. — Results  of  equation  (in):  Determinants  of  off *f arm  mobility  rates  among  farm  wage  workers, 

the  South,  1957-^3  ^ 

Recession  periods:  Recovery  periods:  Stability  periods: 

1957-58  and  1960-61  1958-59  and  1961-62  1959-60  and  1962-63 

Number  of  observations                                                      48  48  48' 

Multiple  determination  coefficient                                              .971  .958  .967 

Standard  error  of  estimate                                                     5.19  5.98  5.26 

Partial  regression  coefficient:  net  difference  between  the  mobility 
Independent  variables  rate  of  the  given  class  and  the  omitted  class  of  the  attribute 

Multiple-job  status: 

Multiple-job  wage  workers   35.7**(1.5)  34.9**(1.7)  35.0**(1.5) 

Omitted :  Single-job  wage  worker. 

^^^'26-34   -10.6**(1.8)  -7.7**(2.1)  -8.5"(1.9) 

36  and  older   - 15.3"  - 12.4**  - 13.0** 

Omitted:  Under  25. 

Race: 

Nepo   -7.8*M.5)  -5.4*M.7)  -5.9"(1.5) 

Omitted:  Non-Negro. 
Proximity  to  nearest  SMSA: 

Over  50  miles   -4.2**(1.5)  -3.3*  (1.7)  -.6  (1.5) 

Omitted  class:  0-50  miles.  * 
Rurality  of  county: 

Under  81  percent  population  rural   -.9  (1.6)  -2.3   (1.7)  1.0  (1.5) 

Omitted:  81  percent  or  more  population 
rural. 

ConsUntterm   26.0  22.1  19.3 

^  Estimated  from  Social  Security  sample  data. 

Standard  error  or  regression  coefficients  shown  in  parentheses. 
♦♦Significant  at  the  .01  level  (♦.05  level),  by  a  one-tailed  t  test. 
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Appendix  C 

Table  31. — Percentage  of  in-farm  movers  who  had  migrated^  by  deinographic  characteristics^  and  by 

region  ^ 


Distance  migrated 


Region,  race,  and  age 

Did  not 

51-150 

151-500 

Over  500 

migrate 

miles 

miles 

miles 

.411  movers 

\k  nrttip<i4t 

7ft  <i 

K  A 

A  0 

lUU.U 

i'>  J. 

Ill  7 

lUU.U 

f  T.wlpr 

l%R  A 

lo.Z 

it. J 

Q  Q 
O.O 

inn  n 

25-34 ...  . 

71  f> 

13.5 

u.o 

7  R 

100.0 

35-44  

73.2 

13!8 

6.S 

6.1 

100.0 

45  and  over. 

  79.(5 

11.4 

4.7 

4.4 

100.0 

Total 

73  4 

12.8 

6.9 

().8 

100.0 

North  Pptitrnl 

ivacc . 

f  1  -  ^  Pff  rn 

1 1  'A 

o.o 

u.o 

inn  n 

lO.O 

inn  n 

Age: 

flndpr  2A 

fi7  A 

J't.O 

If)  fi 
JU.o 

7  *\ 

inn  n 

25-34 

70 

1  1  .u 

10  7 

7  4 

inn  n 

35-44  

  72.8 

10.4 

8.4 

8.4 

100.0 

45  and  over . 

  78.5 

9.6 

6.8 

5.2 

100.0 

Total... 

  72.9 

11.4 

9.0 

6.8 

100.0 

OUUl'll 

ivacei 

H(k  7 

1 1 

inn  n 

r^egro 

ilt  Q 

1  t  o 
14. J 

1ft  CI 

1U«'' 

1  nn  n 

ITnripr  25 

(;fi  1 

10. z 

1 1;  7 
10. t 

111 

11.1 

1  nn  ji 

25-34 

62.1 

lO.O 

14  <1 

10  1 

inn  n 

35-44 .... 

12.1 

12.2 

7.9 

100.0 

45  and  over . 

  76.2 

10.6 

8.2 

5.0 

100.0 

Total 

67  5 

12.5 

12.1 

8.0 

100.0 

i'lains 

ivacG . 

^nn^^pcrrn 

lU.o 

1 1  () 

1  1 .71 

inn  n 

•1/1  c 

111  17 
111./ 

SI  Q 

1  nn  n 

Age: 

f  TnHpr  9!\ 

A7  i\ 

io,o 

1<)  A 
Jll.U 

\A  A 

If  VI  n 

25-34 

!%(\  1 

1  n 

H)  *> 
J  u.^ 

If)  1 

to.  I 

inn  0 

35-44  

  60.6 

14.0 

14.9 

10.5 

100.0 

45  and  over . 

12.2 

12.9 

7.8 

100.0 

Total... 

  57.2 

14.8 

16.4 

11.6 

100.0 

West 

Race: 

Non-Negro . . 

  51.9 

14.9 

14.3 

19.0 

100.0 

Negro  

37.2 

14.2 

23.0 

25.7 

100.0 

Age: 

Under  25.  .  . 

  51.2 

14.5 

14.9 

19.5 

100.0 

25-34  

  47.0 

15.2 

14.0 

23.8 

100.0 

35-44  

  49.4 

14.6 

15.1 

20.9 

100.0 

45  and  over . 

  56.3 

15.1 

14.3 

14.3 

100.0 

Total . . . 

  51.4 

14.8 

14.6 

19.2 

100.0 

Nation  * 

Hacc: 

Non-Negro . . 

  65.1 

13.1 

11.9 

10.0 

100.0 

  57.5 

13.8 

14.8 

13.9 

100.0 

Age: 

Under  25... 

  57.9 

15.4 

14.5 

12.3 

100.0 

25-34  

13.6 

13.7 

12.7 

100.0 

35-44  

  64.6 

12.8 

il.8 

10.8 

100.0 

45  and  over . 

  71.9 

11.5 

9.5 

7.1 

100.0 

Total . . . 

  64.3 

13.2 

12.2 

10.4 

100.0 

'  Computed  from  Social  Security  data.  Dii$tance  migrated  milc«  or  less  were  elas.*jificd  as  nonmigrantii.  The  proportions 

was  mcasumi  as  the  direct  mileage  between  center  of  popu-  in  the  table  are  weighted  averages  of  the  six  mobility  periods 

lation  in  the  coimty  in  which  the  mover's  major  nonfarm  in  the  years  1967  to  1963. 
job  had  been  located  and  the  center  of  population  in  the 

coimty  of  farm  employment.  Individuals  who  migrated  60  ^The  continental  United  States,  excluding  Alaska. 
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Table  32. — Percentage  of  iri'^farm  movers  who  had  migrated,  by  farm  employment  status,  and  by  region  ^ 


DisUvAce  migrated 


Did  not         51-150        151-500       Over  500 
Region  ami  employment  status  migrate  miles  miles  miles       All  movers 


Northeast 

Farm  wage  work  only  

Farm  sclf-cmployment  only  

Farm  wage  work  and  nonfarm  job   

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm  wage  job  

Farm  self-employmont  and  nonfarm  self-employment . 


Total. 


North  Central 

Farm  wage  work  onl>*  

Farm  self-employment  only  

Farm  wage  work  and  nonfarm  job  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm  wage  job  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm  self-employment . 


Total. 


South 

Farm  wage  work  only  

Farm  self-employment  only   

Farm  wage  work  and  nonfarm  job  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm  wage  job  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm  self-employment . 


Total. 


Plains 

Farm  wage  work  only  

Farm  self-employment  only  

Farm  wage  work  and  nonfarm  job  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm^  wage  job  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm' self-employment. 


Total. 


West 

Farm  wage  work  only  

Farm  self-employment  only  

Farm  wage  work  and  nonfarm  job  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm  wage  job  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm  self-employment.. 


Total. 


Nation' 

Farm  wage  work  only  

Farm  self-employment  only  

Farm  wage  work  and  nonfarm  job  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm  wage  job  

Farm  self-employment  and  nonfarm  self-employment . 

Total  


08.0 

l.i.O 

7.0 

0.6 

100.0 

76.3 

10.3 

5.0 

2.5 

100.0 

71.4 

13.0 

7.3 

7.7 

100.0 

84.5 

8.5 

5.3 

1.3 

1(K).0 

88.7 

0.0 

4.5 

0.8 

100.0 

73.4 

12.8 

0.0 

0.8 

lOO.O 

05.5 

13.0 

10.0 

10.6 

100.0 

74.0 

14.0 

8.8 

2.6 

100.0 

05.8 

13.0 

11.1 

10.1 

100.0 

82.0 

!).3 

5.0 

2.3 

100.0 

80.9 

4.5 

3.0 

1.7 

100.0 

72.9 

11.4 

0.0 

0.8 

100.0 

00.1 

13.3 

14.8 

1 1.0 

100.0 

70.2 

15.3 

10.0 

3.0 

100.0 

01.1 

13.7 

14.4 

10.0 

100.0 

78.7 

11.1 

7.7 

2.0 

i()o!o 

88.4 

5.1 

5.3 

1.3 

100.0 

07.5 

12.5 

12.1 

8.0 

100.0 

48.0 

18.5 

18.5 

14.3 

100.0 

70.2 

14.1 

12.3 

3.4 

100.0 

48.5 

15.8 

•20.3 

15.3 

100.0 

71.9 

12.7 

10.0 

5.4 

100.0 

80.5 

0.4 

2.8 

1.3 

100.0 

57.2 

14.8 

10.4 

11.6 

100.0 

48.4 

13.1 

14.3 

24.2 

100.0 

05.3 

18.1 

12.5 

4.2 

100.0 

48.0 

15.5 

15.7 

19.0 

100.0 

74.0 

17.8 

4.2 

3.4 

100.0 

8:^.2 

G.l 

4.0 

0.1 

100.0 

51.4 

14.8 

14.6 

10.2 

100.0 

57.3 

14.5 

13.0 

14.4 

100.0 

71.8 

14.8 

10.3 

3.2 

100.0 

57.8 

14.4 

14.4 

13.4 

100.0 

78.8 

10.0 

7.3 

3.1 

100.0 

88.8 

5.4 

4.2 

1.6 

100.0 

04.3 

13.2 

12.2 

10.4 

100.0 

*  Computed  from  Social  Soeurity  data.  Distance  migrated 
was  inoasurod  as  the  duoct  mileage  between  eenter  of  popu- 
lation in  the  county  in  which  the  mover's  major  nonfarm 
job  had  been  located  and  the  center  of  population  in  the- 
county  of  farm  employment.  Indivi(hmls  who  migrated  50 


niiles  or  less  weie  ela.ssified  a.s  nonmigrants.  The  proportions 
in  the  table  are  weighted  averages  of  the  six  mobility  periods 
in  the  years  1957  to  1963. 

'  The  continental  United  8tate.<.  cxeluding  Alaska. 
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Table  33. — Percentage  of  in-farm  movers  who  had  migrated,  by  total  earnings  while  jarm  employed,  the 

nation  ^-  ^ 


Total  earnings  while  farm  employed 


Distance  migrated 

Did  not 

51-150 

151-500 

Over  500 

migrate 

miles 

miles 

miles 

All  movers 

-  56.4 

14.3 

15.4 

13.9 

100.0 

58.6 

14.6 

13.4 

13.4 

100.0 

63.1 

13.0 

12.7 

11.3 

iOO.O 

64.9 

14.0 

11.6 

9.5 

100.0 

70.0 

11.6 

11.0 

7.4 

100.0 

73.5 

11.6 

9.4 

5.6 

100.0 

77.9 

11.3 

7.3 

3.4 

100.0 

77.3 

9.8 

7.1 

5.8 

100.0 

64.3 

13.2 

12.2 

10.  i 

100.0 

Under  $500. .  . 
$500-$999.... 
$1,000*-$1,999. 
$2,000-$2,999. 
$3,000-$3,999. 
$4,000-$4,999. 
$5,000-$7,499. 
Over  $7,499.. 


Total. 


^  Computed  from  Soc  ial  Security  data.  Di.stance  migrated 
was  mea.*>uiv(l  as  the  direct  mileage  between  center  of  popu- 
lation in  the  county  in  which  the  mover*s  major  nonfarm 
job  had  bcon  located  and  the  center  of  population  in  the 
county  of  farm  employment.  Individuals  who  migrated  50 


milei*  or  less  were  classified  as  nonmigrants.  The  proportions 
in  the  table  are  weighted  average.s  of  the  six  mobility  periods 
in  the  years  1957  to  1963. 

-  The  continental  United  States,  excluding  Alaska. 


Table  3i.— Percentage  of  in-farm  movers  who  had  migrated,  by  median  family  income  and  percent  com- 

mercial  farms  in  the  county  of  origin,  and  by  region  ^ 


Distance  migrated 


Region,  income,  and  percent  commercial  farms 


Did  not 
migrate 

51-150 
miles 

151-500 
miles 

Over  500 
miles 

All  movent 

73.4 

12.8 

' '  6.9 

6.8 

100.0 

69.6 
72.7 
73.8 

16.1 
14.1 
12.0 

8.9 

7.3 
6.7 

5.4 
5.9 
7.5 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

73.4 

12.8 

6.9 

6.8 

100.0 

63.6 
73.8 

17.0 
10.8 

14.2 
8.4 

5.1 
7.0 

100.0 
100.0 

70.2 
74.2 
72.0 

13.2 
10.8 
11.7 

11.1 
7.9 
9.8 

5.5 
7.2 
6.7 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

72.9 

11.4 

9.0 

6.8 

100.0 

71.2 
63.6 

13.3 
11.6 

11.1 
13.1 

4.4 
11.7 

100.0 
100.0 

73.9 
67.3 
60.2 

12.6 
12.3 
12.7 

10.3 
12.6 
15.6 

3.3 
7.8 
21.5 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

67.5 

12.5 

12.1 

8.0 

100.0 

60.8 
56.3 

18.6 
14.0 

13.9 
17.0 

6.7 
12.7 

100.0 
100.0 

64.0 
63.1 
52.5 

16.5 
14.8 
14.6 

12.9 
14.1 
18.4 

6.6 
8.0 
14.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

57.2 

14.8 

16.4 

11.6 

100.0 

Northeast 

Median  family  income: 

Under  13,500  

$3,500  and  over  

Percent  commercial  farms: 

0.0  to  9.9    

10.0  to  29.9  

30.0  and  over  

Total  

North  Central 
Median  family  income: 

Under  $3,500  

$3,500  and  over  

Percent  commercial  farms: 

0.0  to  9.9  

10.0  to  29.0  

30.0  and  over  

Total  

South 

Median  family  income: 

Under  $3,600  

$3,600  and  over  

Percent  commercial  farms: 

0.0  to  9.9  

10.0  to  29.9  

30.0  and  over  

Total  

Plains 

Median  family  income: 

Under  $3,600  

$3,600  and  over  

Percent  commercial  farms: 

0.0  to  9.9  

10.0  to  29.9  

30.0  and  over  

Total  


ERLC 
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Table 


34. — Percentage  of  in-iarm  movers  who  had  migrated,  by  median  family  incom 
mercial  farms  in  the  county  of  origin,  and  by  region  * — Continued 


income  and  percent  com* 


Distance  migrated 


Uegion,  income,  and  |)ercent  commercial  farm:;  ^ 


Did  not 
migrate 


51-160 
miles 


151-500 
miles 


Over  500 
miles 


All  movers 


Median  family  income: 

Under  $3,500  

$3,500  and  over  

Percent  commercial  farms: 

0.0  to  9.9  

10.0  to  29.9  

30.0  and  over  


West 


Total. 


Nation  * 

Median  family  income: 

Under  $3,500  

$3,500  and  over  

Percent  commercial  farms: 

0.0  to  9.9  

10.0  to  29.9  

30.0  and  over  


Total . 


51.4 

'  14.8 

14.6 

19.2 

100.0 

(ib.G 

13.4 

"  lV.2 

14.8 

ibb.o 

48.7 

15.3 

15.6 

20.4 

100.0 

51.4 

14.8 

14.0 

19.2 

100.0 

68.1 

14.9 

12.0 

5.0 

100.0 

12.8 

12.2 

11.6 

100.0 

72.0 

13.2 

10.7 

4.2 

100.0 

68.4 

12.7 

10.7 

8.2 

100.0 

58.3 

13.7 

13.9 

14.2 

100.0 

64.3 

13.2 

12.2 

10.4 

100.0 

*  Computed  from  Social  Security  data.  Distance  migrated 
was  measured  as  the  direct  mileage  between  center  of  popu- 
lation in  the  county  in  which  the  mover^s  major  nonfarm 
job  had  been  located  and  the  center  of  population  in  the 
county  of  farm  employment.  Individuals  who  migrated  50 


miles  or  le.s.s*  were  clas.sificd  as  nonmigrants.  The  proportions 
in  the  table  are  weighted  averages  of  the  };ix  mobility  ))eriods 
in  the  years  1957  to  1963. 

'The  continental  United  States,  excluding  Alaska. 


Table  35. — Percentage  of  in-farm  movers  who  had  migrated  by  proximity  to  employment  centers,  and  by 

region  ^ 


Distance  migrated 

Did  not        51-150        151-500       Over  500 
Region,  and  proximity  to  employment  centers  ^  migrate         miles  miles  miles       AH  movers 


Northeast 

0  to  60  miles   72.5  13.4  7.5  6.6  100.0 

51  to  100  miles   72.9  11.8  6.0  9.3  100.0 

101  to  150  miles  ...  ..v.  74.3  12.2  4.1  9.5  100.0 

Over  150  miles   84.9  9.5  4.8  0.8  100.0 

Total   73.4  12.8  6.9  6.8  100.0 

North  Central 

0  to  60  miles   68.5  13.3  10.0  8.3  100.0 

51  to  100  miles   82.2  7.6  6.4  3.9  100.0 

101  to  150  miles   76.9  11.2  8.7  3.4  100.0 

Over  160  miles   48.0  2.0  20.0  30.0  100.0 

Total   72.9  11.4  9.0  6.8  100.0 

South 

0  to  60  miles   56.6  14.8  16.9  11.7  100.0 

51  to  100  miles   79.5  9.7  6.9  4.0  100.0 

101  to  160  miles   76.4  12.5  8.3  2.9  100.0 

Over  160  miles            

Total   67.5  12.5  12.1  8.0  100.0 

Plains 

0  to  60  miles   46.2  15.5  19.4  19.0  100.0 

61i  to  100  miles   65.4  13.6  14.8  6.2  100.0 

101  to  160  miles   66.7  J  1.7  14.3  7.3  100.0 

O^er  160  miles   67.7  US^  12.7  2.8  100.0 

'  Total   67.2  1*  16.4  11.6  100.0 
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Table  35. — Percentage  of  in-farm  movers  who  had  viigrated  by  proximity  to  employment  centerSy  and  by 

region  * — Continued 


l^istance  migrated 

Did  not        51-150         151-500       Over  500 
Ilegioii)  and  proximity  to  employment  centers^  migrate         niiies  milvs  miles       All  movers 


Oto 
51  t< 
101 


Oto 
51  U 
101 


*Compntc(l  from  Social  Srcurity  data.  Di.<lancc  migrated 
wivs  ntcariniTd  as  the  direct  miloagr  between  center  of  popu- 
lation in  the  county  in  which  the  mover's  major  nonfartn 
job  had  been  located  aud  the  center  of  potmlation  in  the 
coimty  of  farm  cmploymimt.  Individuals  who  migrated  50 
luilcs  or  l(»s.<  were  cla.«<.<ifird  as  nonuiigrant.<.  The  proportion^i 


1G.2 

15.5 

20.7 

100.0 

11.0 

8.1 

10.5 

100.0 

13.7 

7.8 

15.0 

100.0 

13.0 

29.0 

11.G 

100.0 

14.8 

14.6 

10.2 

100.0 

14.0 

13.0 

13.2 

100.0 

10..S 

8.4 

G.5 

100.0 

12.1 

10.0 

7.3 

100.0 

I4.G 

15.7 

G.0 

100.0 

13.2 

12.2 

10.4 

100^ 

in  the  table  are  weighted  avcragivj  of  the  six  mobility  periods 
in  the  yean;  1957  to  1963. 

-  Froxiuiity  to  an  employ uient  center  wa^  measured  as 
the  distance  of  the  county  of  farm  employment  from  the 
uc.-ireM  SM*S.\. 

""The  contiucntal  United  .States  excluding  Alaska.  — 


West 

50  miles   47.G 

o  100  miles   01.3 

to  150  miles   62.G 

r  150  miles   46.4 

Total   51.4 

Nation  ^ 

50 miles     58.3 

o  100  miles   74.0 

to  150  miles   70.7 

r  150  miles   03.7 

Total,  r   64.3 
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Appendix  D 

Table  36.— -ffesj/i/s  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  short-run  changes  in  earnings  of 

mobile  persons,  the  nation,  1957-58 


R2 
0.0839 


Multiple  Conelation  Coefficients; 

RBar2 


0.2880 


0.0775 


RBar 
0^2784 


Standard  Error  of  Estimate 
170^842097 


Factor 


Constant  

Ilare:  Negro  

Omitted:  White. 

25-34  

35-44  

45  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  25. 
Distanee  migrated: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

151  miles  or  more  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Industry  of  noufarm  employment : 

Mining  

Coust  ruction  

Utilities  

\yholewUe  and  r(!tail  trades  

FinaneiftI  services  

(fovernment  

MiUtary  and  unknown  

Omitted:  Matmfacturiug. 


Regression 
coefficients 


Std.  errors 
of  coefficients 


Ikta 
weights 


TB 


Sig. 


26.808:) 

14.7772 

1.8142 

0.060 

-.30.i:i72 

0.065t) 

-0.050.57 

-3.:«43 

0.001 

7.4144 

7.7340 

0.01721 

0.9587 

0.340 

0.4277 

8.0945 

0.00096 

0.0528 

0.912 

-\mmh 

7.4988 

-0.(MttO2 

-4.8129 

<0.0005 

21.G560 

10.7789 

0.03024 

2.0091 

0.042 

18.4190 

13.4504 

0.02060 

1.3694 

0.167 

2.4613 

6.8605 

(^0056:) 

0.3588 

0.719 

2.2545 

17.1308 

0.00202 

o.i:m6 

0.865 

1.0682 

8.7361 

0.00393 

0.806 

- 18.468:^ 

12.2327 

-0.02413 

-1.5ffi)8 

0.127 

-15.3871 

7.2:m 

-O.tWJHKi 

-2.1273 

0.032 

4.0726 

8.8868 

0.00973 

0.5595 

0.583 

-54.886.3 

12.5804 

-0.07061 

-4.:W29 

<0.0006 

-21.0:i50 

16.5811 

-0.0205.3 

-1.3229 

0.182 
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Table  36.— Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  short-run  changes  in  earnings  of 

mobile  persons,  the  nation,  1957-58 — Continued 

Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
R2  R  RBar2  RBar 

0.0829  U2880  0.0775  0J2784 


Factor 


Standard  Error  of  Estimate 
170.69842097 


Ue^Hston 
C4>efficient5 


Std.  errors 
of  coefficients 


lieta 
weights 


TB 


Six. 


I^ocation  relative  to  SMS.\: 

51-100  miles    

101-150  miles  

Over  150  miles  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Farm  employment  status: 

SinKle-job  farm  wage  worker.  

Multiple-job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  o|x;rator-XF\V  

Multipb'job  farm  operator-SKO  

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  o|)crator. 
Kimiings  in  farming: 

$1,200  to  Si, 799  

$1,800  to  $2,3!H).  

$2,400  to  $2,999  

$3,000  and  over —  

Omitted:  Under  $1,200 


-l.ri327 
-11.7015 
-12.1189 


15.1751 
35.7746 
-17.0104 
85.7770 


-2!.088:{ 
-•29.1567 
-47.6407 
-<M.7!»57 


6.4509 
!).'25I2 
11.1145 


13.9674 
12.7771 
14.2554 
15.3*29<) 


7.9821 
9.0660 
lO.lOiH 
7.8264 


-0.003-23 
-0.01923 
-0.0164!) 


0.0:^268 
0.099.55 
-0.03132 
0.1-2884 


-o.04:j:i8 

-0.052:i7 
-0.07588 
-0.21842 


-0.2066 
-1.2649 
-1.0!K)4 


1.0865 

'i.ism} 
-Lira 
5.5954 


-2.04*20 
-3.2101 
-4.7131 
-12.1m 


0.818 
0.275 


0.277 
0.005 

o.*2:n 

<0.0005 


0.008 
0.001 
< 0.0005 
<0.0005 


Table  Z7.— Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  vnth  short-run  changes  in  earnings  of  mobile 

persons,  the  nation,  1958-59 

Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients  ^ 
Rjj  R  R  Bar  2  R  Bar  Standard  Error  of  Estimate 

0.1378  05712  0.1325  05640  167.50897615 


Factor 


Regression       Std.  errors 
coefficients     of  coefficient^^ 


Beta 
weights 


TB 


Sig. 


Constant  

Race:  Negro 

Omitted:  Whit*. 

Age: 

25-34  

:i5-44  

45  and  over  •  

Omitted:  Under  25. 
Distance  migrated: 

51-100  miles   .. 

101-150  miles  

151  miles  or  more  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Industry  of  nonfarm  employment: 

Mining  

Construction  

Utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  tradi*s  

Financial  services  

Ciovemmcnt  

Militar>'  and  unknown  

Omitted:  Manufacturing. 
I^ation  relative  to  SMS  A: 

51-100  miles   

101-159  miles  

Over  150  miles   

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Farm  employment  status: 

Singie*job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  wage  worker . . . . . 

Multiple-job  farm  opcrator-KFW . . . 

Multiple-joh  farm  oiwrator-SKO  

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  ot)erator. 
learnings  in  farming: 

$1,200  to  $l,7m)  

$1,800  to  $2,:«M>  

•  $2,400  to  $2,1HM)    

$3,000  and  over  

Omitted:  Under$l,200 


65.8200 
-40.4695 


13.5038 
9.6366 


-0.06264 


4.8742 
-4.1996 


<00005 
<0.0005 


15.2595 
-9.9613 
-'29.6901 

7.6061 
8.0811 
7.5115 

o.o:i483 

-0.02147 
-0.07476 

2.0062 
-1.^2327 
-3.!*526 

0.042 
0J15 
<0.0005 

-2.'2925 
-4.71!)8 
-5.3388 

9.9502 
12.2363 
6.8776 

-0.00343 
-0.00571 
-0.01197 

-0.3857 
-0.776:^ 

0.80:3 
0.701 
0.444 

-50.2858 
-17.9118 
-•23.3486 
-40.0790 
-27.8067 
-89.05t)5 
-31i)366 

16.<)070 
8.5415 

12.6710 
7.2445 
8.7131 

11.1803 

15.72:« 

-0.04468 
-0.03494 
-0.02843 
-0.09694 
-0.05:^25 
-0.12911 
-0  02!MW 

-2.9742 
-2.0970 
-1.8427 
-5.532:* 
-3.1914 
-7.9657 
-1.97.39 

0.003 

o.o:*4 

0.062 
<0.0005 

0.002 
<0XK)05 

0.046 

-21.9674 
-44.7658 
-•28.7591 

6.4265 
9.4476 
11.0000 

-0.05246 
-0.07113 
-0.03886 

-3.418:* 
-4.7.38:* 
-2.6145 

0.001 
<0.0005 
0.009 

;^5.4582 
60.5585 
-7.801)3 
•28.7761 

12.7777 
11.3685 
12.6170 
14.5102 

0.07551 
0.16737 
-0.01515 
0.04115 

2.7750 
5.3268 
-0.61JM> 
1.98:*2 

0.000 

<o.ooo: 
0.544 

0.(M5 

-16.9:^62 
-:M.1115 
-58.2377 
-104.8448 

7.8662 
95146 
10.648:i 
7.8848 

-0.03447 
-0.05846 
-0.086^)1 
-0.23652 

-•2.15:iO 
-3.6621 
-5.4692 
-13.2970 

0.(K*0 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 
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Table  aS.—Res-ults  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  short-run  changes  in  earnings  of  mobile 

persons,  the  nation,  1959-60 
Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
R2  K  RBar2  RBar 

01009  0^177  0.0958  0.3095 


Standard  Error  of  Estimate 
146.09750407 


Factor 

Constant  

Race: 

Negro  

Omitted:  White. 

Age: 

25-34  

3^4  

45  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  25. 
Distance  migrated: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

151  miles  or  more  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Industry  of  nonfarm  employment: 

Mining  

Construction   

Utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trades  

Financial  services  

Government  

Military  and  unknown  

Omitted:  Manufacturing. 
Location  relative  to  SMSA: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

Over  150  miles  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Farm  employment  status: 

Single-job  farm  wage  ivorker  

Multiple-job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  operator-NFW . . . 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-SEO  

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  operator. 
Earnings  in  farming: 

$1,200  to  $1,799.  

$1,800  to  $2,399  

$2,400  to  $2,999  

$3,000  and  over  

Omitted  Under  $1,200> 


Regression 
coefficients 


Std.  errors 
of  coefficients 


Beta 
weights 


TB 


51.4228 

12.3388 

4.1676 

<0.0005 

-33.6132 

7.4258 

-0.06782 

-4.5266 

<0.0005 

3.7580 
-7.8934 
-26.0721 

6.4157 
6.7268 
6.2745 

0.00990 
-0.02022 
-0.07532 

0.5857 
-1.1734 
-4.1553 

0.565 
0.239 
<O.0005 

12.5390 
0.6634 
8.4617 

8.3303 
9.7840 
5.663:i 

0.02220 
0.00100 
0.02280 

1.5052 
0.0678 
1.4941 

0.128 
0.903 
0.131 

-43.8585 
-31.3733 

3.9855 
-34.6441 
-25.1052 
-73.6891 

9.1071 

13.0926 
7.4319 

10.5441 
6.1262 
7.3957 
9.9786 

11.4936 

-0.06025 
-0.06966 

0.00579 
-0.09873 
-0.05649 
-0.11662 

0.01220 

-3.3499 
-4.2214 

0.3780 
-5.6550 
-3.3946 
-7.3847 

0.7924 

0.001 
<0.0005 

0.706 
<0.0005 

0.001 
«/A005 

0.434 

-25.1118 
-33.6644 
-18.2332 

5.4075 
8.1188 
9.4624 

-0.07042 
-0.06148 
-0.02831 

-4.6439 
-4.1452 
-1.9269 

<0.0006 
<0.0005 
0.051 

30.9234 
44.4549 
-5.3685 
21.3786 

ri.9960 
10.7807 
12.0580 
13.8716 

0.07367 
0.14047 
-0.01119 
0.03187 

2.5780 
4.1236 
-n.4452 
1.5412 

0.010 
<0.0005 
0.660 
0.119 

-4.4422 
-19.1404 
-43.7045 
-71.81ft5 

6.8146 
7.6669 
8.6392 
6.6572 

-0.01051 
-0.03978 
-0.07ii64 
-0.19383 

-0.6619 
-2.4997 
-5.0589 
-10.7877 

0.522 
0.012 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 

Table  39.— Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  short-run  changes  in  earnings  of  mobile 

persons,  the  Northeast,  1957-60 

Multiple'Corriiation  Coefficients 

nirift  A-Sio  ^?fil?  Standard  Error  of  Estimate 

03519  0.1122  05360  134.09620393 


Factor 

Constant  

Race: 

Negro  

Omitted:  White. 

Age: 

25-34  

36-44  ^ 

45  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  26 
Distance  migrated : 

51-100  miles  

101- 150  miles  

161  miles  or  more  

Omitt}d:  Under  51  miles. 
Industry  of  nonfarm  employment:. 

Mining  

Construction  

Utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trades. . . 


Regression 
coefficients 


Std.  errors 
of  coefficients 


Beta 
weights 


TB 


Sig. 


78.4490 
-46.013:^ 


12.3001 
-0.2418 
-27.4361 


2.7089 
-12.3871 
1.3958 


-19.7211 
-20.4928 
31.0680 
-29.6 


19.7237 
10.3753 


8.6222 
9.7919 
9.0139 


11.8358 
16.3260 
9.2161 


18.3902 
10.5028 
16.6669 
8.1430 


-0.09989 


0.03614 
-0.00063 
-0.08226 


0.00603 
-0.01664 
0.00340 


-0.02393 
-0.04643 
0.04491 
-0.09154 


3.9774 
-4.4349 


1.4266 
-0.0247 
-3.0438 


0.2289 
-0.7587 
0.1515 


-1.0724 
-1.9612 
1.9826 
-3.6466 


<0.0005 
<0.0005 


0.160 
0.929 
0.003 


0.804 
0.454 
0.863 


0.284 
0.048 
0.046 
<0.0006 
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Table  39. — Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  u*ith  short-run  changes  in  earnings  of  mobile 

persons,  the  Northeast,  1957-60 — Continued 

Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
R2  R  RBar2  RBar  Standard  Error  of  Estimate 

0^19  0.1122  0^  134.09620393 


0.1238 


Factor 


Regression 
coefficients 


Std.  errors 
of  coefficients 


Beta 
weights 


TB 


Sig. 


Financial  services  

Government  

Military  and  unknown  

Omitted:  Manufacturing. 
Ix>cation  relative  to  SMS  A: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

Over  160  miles  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles: 
Farm  employment  status: 

Single- job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  (htm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  operator-NFW ... 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-SEO  

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  operator. 
Earnings  in  farming: 

$1,200  to  $1,799  

$1,800  to  $2,399  

$2,400  to  $2,999  

$3,000  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  $1,200.  


-7.4412 
-51.4838 
-34.8486 


-23.2185 
-25.9852 
-40.0894 


-14.9850 
10.3360 
-42.9501 
-8.9045 


-21.3037 
-30.6296 
-47.7460 
-90.7650 


10.0304 
14.4141 

23.0669 


8.6334 
18.5865 
15.8304 


19.1402 
17.9938 
20.4446 

r:.457i 


9.5916 
11.0826 
11.6228 

9.1226 


-0.01799 
-0.08303 
-0.03368 


-0.05926 
-0.03047 
-0.05530 


-0.04193 
0.03482 
-0.08225 
-0.0130<) 


-0.05270 
-0.06592 
-0.09685 
-0.26621 


-0.7419 
-3.5718 
-1.5108 


-2.6894 
-1.3981 
-2.5324 


-0.7829 
0.5744 
-2.1008 
-0.3965 


-2.2211 
-2.7638 
-4.1079 
-9.9495 


0.465 
<0.0005 
0.127 


0.007 
0.158 
0.011 


0.440 
0.573 
0.034 
0.693 


0.025 
0.006 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 


Table  40. — Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  short-run  changes  in  earnings  of  7nobile 

persons,  the  North  Central,  1957-60 

Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
R2                    R                 RBar 2               RBar                     Standard  Error  of  Estimate 
0.1286  0.3586  C.i212  0^481   182.89818771  


 Factor  

Constant  

Race: 

Negro  

Omitted:  White. 

Age: 

26-34  

35-44  

45  and  over  

Omiitad^  Under  25. 
Distance  migrated: 

51-100  miles  

101-160  miles  

151  miles  or  more  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Industry  of  nonfarm  employment: 

Mining  

Construction  

Utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trades  

Financial  services  

Government  

Military  and  unknown  

Omitted:  Manufacturing. 
Ijocation  relative  to  SMSA: 

51-100  miles  

101-160  miles  

Over  150  miles  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Farm  employment  status: 

Single-job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  wage  worker  — 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-NFW . . 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-SEO . . . 

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  operator. 
Earnings  in  farming: 

$1,200  to  $1,799  

$1,800  to  $2,399  

$2,400  to  $2,999  

$3,000  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  $1/200.  


Regression 
coefficients 


Std.  em  -s 
of  cocffiv  mts 


Beta 
weights 


TB 


Sig. 


74.6362 

16.2456 

4.5942 

<0.0005 

-16  J288 

23.8774 

-0.01174 

-0.6713 

0.509 

-3.1204 

tO.2655 

-0.00642 

-0.3040 

0.755 

-10.1588 

10.5139 

-0.02076 

-0.9662 

0.336 

-38.5531 

9.9783 

-0.09129 

-3.8637 

<0.0005 

39.2858 

13.8383 

0.04975 

2.8389 

0.005 

28.5432 

16.8048 

0.02971 

1.6985 

0.085 

-15.6810 

10.2189 

-0.02792 

-1.5345 

0.121 

-52.3933 

23.9878 

-0.03869 

-2.1842 

0.027. 

-20.0370 

11.4007 

-0.03387 

-1.7575 

0.075 

-33.8106 

15.3315 

-0.04058 

-2.2053 

0.026 

-46.4859 

9.1734 

-0.10342 

-5.0675 

<0.0005 

-27.6239 

11.4548 

-0.04734 

-2.4116 

0.015 

-106.9961 

14.8983 

-0.13678 

-7.1818 

<0.0005 

-37.1000 

18.6868 

-0.03591 

-1.9854 

0.045 

-19.8481 

8.0166 

-0.04465 

-2.4759 

0.013 

-35.4293 

11.3314 

-0.05599 

-3.1266 

0.002 

40.7367 

36.3763 

0.01945 

1.1199 

0262 

21.1809 

15.9014 

0.03706 

1.33*20 

0.179 

57.4442 

13.3302 

0.14706 

4.3093 

<0.0005 

-9.4003 

14.0562 

-0.01960 

-0.6688 

0.511 

61.4281 

16.1524 

0.09330 

3.8030 

<0.0005 

-22.3785 

10.4656 

-0.04225 

-2.1383 

0.031 

-38.8793 

11.7803 

-0.06440 

-3.3004 

0.001 

-69.5370 

13.5844 

-0.09894 

-6.1189 

<0.0005 

-99.2537 

9.7675 

-0.22827 

-10.1721 

<0.0006 
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Table  41. — Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  short-run  changes  in  earnings  of  mobile 

persons,  the  South,  1957^ 
Multiple  Correlation  Coeflicientfi 
R2  R  R  Bar  2  R  Bar  Standard  Error  of  Estimate 

0.0958  03095  0.0875  02958  168.60522048 


Factor 


Regression 
coefficients 


Std.  errors 
of  coefficients 


Beta 
weight;) 


TB 


Sig. 


77.5767 

i6.4946 

4.7032 

<0.0005 

-28.3360 

7.^K)69 

—0.07234 

-3.5837 

< 0.0005 

19.6980 
-0.5471 
-38.0331 

9.8674 
10.0291 
9.3784 

0.04439 
-0.00126 
-0.10203 

1.9963 
-0.0545 
-4.0554 

0.043 
0.911 
<0.0005 

11.7194 
-U.0651 
17.2241 

12.6404 
16.5580 
8.9277 

0.01760 
-0.01247 
0.03803 

0.9271 
-0.668:^ 
1.9293 

0.357 
0.511 
0.051 

-0.2009 
0.6444 

-0.2091 
-25.*m47 

-9.4513 
-  77.9476 

25.4848 

20.0620 
10.5425 
16.7280 
9.0193 
10.9512 
13.8110 
18.1803 

-0.00019 
0.00133 
-0.00024 
-0.06501 
-0.01842 
-0.11601 
0.02723 

-0.0100 
0.0611 
-0.0125 
-2.8788 
-0.8630 
-5.6439 
1.4018 

0.940 
0.907 
0.938 
0.004 
0.393 
<0.0005 
0.157 

-25.4054 
-64.7478 
-76.8:^91 

7.1411 
13.8777 
169.1937 

-0.07006 
-0.08807 
-0.00832 

-3.5576 
-4.6656 
-0.4541 

0.001 
<0.0005 
0.654 

-4.5251 
1.9411 
-11.6770 
6.6790 

15.4581 
14.1144 
15.1281 
16.8775 

-0.00971 
0.00550 

-0.02485 
0.01012 

-0.2927 
0.1375 

-0.7653 
0.3602 

0.76:i 
0.861 
0.450 
0.718 

-12.0307 
-37.3157 
-60.3454 

9.3153 
10.8726 
13.3455 

-0.02595 
-0.06868 
-0.08879 

-1.2915 
-3.4321 
-4.5218 

0.193 
0.001 
<0.0005 

Constant  

Race: 

N'egro  

Omitted:  White. 

Age: 

25-34  

35-44   

45  and  over  -  -  •   

Omitted:  Under  25. 
Distance  migrated: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

151  miles  or  more  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Industry  of  nonfarm  employment. 

Mining  

Construction  

Utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trades.  

Financial  services   .... 

Government  

Military  and  unknown  

Omitted:  Manufacturing. 
Ix>caiion  relative  to  SMSA:< 

51-100  miles   

101-150  miles  

Over  150  miles  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Farm  employment  status: 

Single-job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  wage  worker  . .  . 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-NFW . . . 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-SEO  

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  operator, 
learnings  in  farming: 

$1,200  to  $1,799  

$1,800  to  $2,39<)  

$2,400  to  $2,999  

$3,000  and  over  

Omitted  Under  $1/200.  


-105.0012 


10.9289 


-0.20997 


-9.6077 


<0.0005 


Table  42. — Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associatea  with  short-run  changes  in  earnings  of  mobile 

persons,  the  Plmns,  1957-^ 

Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
R2  R  R  Bar  2  R  Bar  St.indard  Error  of  Estimate 

0.1202   03466  0.1122  03349  156.85921602 


Factor 


Regression 
coefficients 


Std.  errors 
of  CQeifioients 


Beta 
weights 


TB 


Sig. 


Constant  

Race: 

Negro  

Omitted:  White. 

Age: 

25-34  

35-44  

45  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  25. 
Distance  migrated: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

151  miles  or  more  

Omitted:  Under  51  milcM. 
Industry  of  nonfarm  employment: 

Mining  

Construction  

Utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trades. . . 

Firiatibial  services  


7.4794 
-38.8193 


9.5303 
-n:.3480 
-18.9873 


3.3920 
14.8668 
9.0840 


-24.1504 
-21  4296 
-26.5792 
-23.7i^t4 
-19.7626 


17.3197 
13.9919 


8.7482 
9.1295 
8.3339 


11.5015 
12.7298 
7.3557 


20.1490 
10.2262 
14.5418 
9.2669 
10.6712 


-0.05119 


0.02320 
-0.05214 
-0.05114 


0.00546 
0.02164 
0.02461 


-0.02290 
-0.04919 
-0.03538 
-0.06460 
-0.04247 


0.4318 
-2.7744 


1.0894 
-2.4479 
-2.27a3 


0.2949 
1.1679 
1.2350 


-1.1986 
-2.0956 
-1.7590 
•2.5634 
-1.8510 


0.669 
0,006 


0.276 
0.014 
0.022 


0.761 
0.241 
0.214 


0.229 
0.034 
0.075 
0.010 
0.061 


ERLC 
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Table  42.— Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  mth  short-run  changes  in  earnings  of  mobile 

persons^  the  Plains^  J957-^0— Continued 

Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
R  RBar2 
0.3466  0.1122 


R2 

0.1202 


Factor 


Regression 
coefficients 


RBar 
0.3349 

Std.  errors 
of  coefficients 


Standard  Eiror  of  Estimate 
156.85921602 


Government    

Military  and  unknown  

Omitted:  Manufacturing. 
Loeation  relative  to  SMSA: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

Over  150  miles  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Farm  em}>loyment  status: 

Single-job  farm  wage  worker   

Multiple-job  farm  wage  worker . . . . . 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-NFW . . . 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-SEO . . . 

Omitted :  Single-job  farm  operator. 
Earnings  in  farming: 

$1,200  to  $1,799  

$1,800  to  $2,399   

$2,400  to  $2,990.   

$3,000  and  over  

Omitted:   Under  $1,200.  


-60.6909 
-6.1757 


-2.2241 
-7.5419 
-6.7020 


51.9969 
72.1814 
-12.2425 
90.1862 


-7.6865 
-18.(5014 
-47.3826 
-95.1821 


12.9611 
15.1733 


7.8695 
9.6065 
8.550() 


15.6720 
13.8280 
15.838:{ 
17.7672 


9.0273 
10.6:U)7 
1 1 .0845 

0.3220 


Beta 
weights 


-0.10048 
-0.00814 


-0.00563 
-0.01531 
-0.01564 


0.11612 
0.21161 
-0.02300 
0.13927 


-0.01718 
-0.0345:^ 
-0.08419 
-0.22355 


TB 


-4.6825 
-0.4070 


-0.2826 
-0.7851 
-0.7839 


3.3178 
5.2200 
-0.7730 
5.4137 


-0.8515 
-1.7498 
-4.2747 
-10.20<J5 


Sig. 


<0.0tK)5 
0.68() 


0.769 
0.438 
0.439 


0.(K)1 
< 0.0005 

0.446 
<0.(KH)5 


0.399 
0.070 
.< 0.0005 
< 0.0005 


Table  i3.—Remdts  of  regression  eqmiion  of  factors  associated  with  short-run  changes  in  earnings  of  mobile 

persons,  the  West,  1957-60 

Multiple  Con  elation  Coefficients 
R  RBar2 
0.2837  0.0706 


0.0805 


RBar 
05657 


Standard  E.  or  of  Estimate 
151 .3/291 189 


Factor 


Constant  

ttace: 

Negro  

Omitted:  White. 

Age: 

25-34  

35-44  

45  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  25. 
Distance  migrated: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

151  miles  or  more  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Industry  of  nonfarm  employmont : 

Mining. ...   

Construction  •   

Utilities. .   

Whole.sale  and  retail  trades  

Financial  services ....   

(lovcrnment  

Military  and  unknown 

Omit  ted :  XLinufacl  'irhig. 
l/ocation  relative  to  SMS.A.' 

ol  -KK)  miles  

101-150  miles  

Over  150  miles  ... 

Omitted  ?  Under  51  miles. 
Farm  employ nuM^t  ^latus: 

Singl(;-j()b  farm  wage;  worker . 

Multiple-job  fu!  m  wage  worker . . 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-NFW 

Muluple-job  farm  operator-SFO  . . 

Omitted:  Singk»-job  farm  operator. 
K&rnings  in  farming: 

$1,-2(K)  to  $1,790   

$1,800  to  $2,399   

$2,400  to  $2,999   

$,3,000  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  $l;2(M)^  


Regression 
coefficients 


Std.  errors 
of  coeffieients 


Beta 
weights 


TB 


-54.1271 

25.0585 

-2.1600 

-20.1095 

20.2733 

-0.02606 

-1.2<K)8 

5.076?) 
1.0325 
-3().0344 

8.7310 
9.3087 
8.7591 

0.01388 
0.00257 
-0.09862 

0.5814 
0.1102 
-4.1139 

0.7860 
-1.5485 
-3.2388 

1 1 .0094 
13.5025 
7.3501 

0.00138 
-0.(KM)8:i 
-0.(K)048 

.  0.0672 
-0.0406 
-0.4400 

-41.1354 
-10.0417 
-16.4138 
-24.7573 
-0.04'J7 
-45.0977 
3.4505 

17.2870 
10.7024 
13.7092 
8.3114 
10.2051 
18.2778 
21.4937 

-0.04971 
-0.0-2324 
-0.02546 
-0.07100 
-0.01351 
-0.05110 
0.00333 

-2.3794 
-1.0224 
-1.1895 
-2.978() 
-0.5893 
-2.4673 
0.1608 

-1.4401 
-18.7284 
-4.7985 

8.8027 
10.4775 
12.11K)2 

-0.00332 
-C.03050 
-0.00800 

-0.1625 
-1.7875 
-0.3JW6 

125.7032 
137.8800 
40.3204 
137.6149 

24.4884 
23.5478 
30.5842 
30.0463 

0.32337 
0.39117 
0.04574 
0.13475 

5.1332 
5.8551 
1.5145 
4.4<M)4 

-13.3131 
-17.4192 

9.9925 
11.0322 

-0.02914 
-0.03460 

-1.3323 
-1.5780 

-27.2664 
-70.t:U)8 


12.8460 
9.0965 


-0.04544 
-0.18888 


-2.1226 
-7.7426 


Sig. 


0.029 
0.194 


0.568 
0.877 
<0.0005 


0.iK)3 
0.919 


0.017 
0.308 
0.232 
0.003 
0.56;i 
0.013 
0.847 


0.846 
0.070 
0.695 


<0.(KK)5 
<0.(KK)5 
0.126 
<0.0005 


0.179 
0.110 
0.032 
<0.(K)05 
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Table  U.— Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  long-run  earnings  of  mobile  persons,  the 

nation,  1957-68 
Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
^-2  „R  RBar  2  RBar  Standard  Error  of  Estimate 

0.6627  0.4357  0.6601  171^1985 


0.4391 


Factor 


Constant  

Ilace: 

Negro  

Omitted:  Wtiite. 

Age: 

25-34  

35-44  

45  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  25. 
Distance  migrated: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

151  miles  or  more.  

^  Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Industry  of  nonfarm  employment: 

Mining  _  . , 

Construction  

Utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trades  

Financial  Services   

Government  

Military  and  unknown  

Omitted :  Manufacturing. 
Location  relative  to  SMSA: 

51-100  miles. ,  

101-150  miles  

Over  150  miles  ,  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Farm  employment  status: 

Single-job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  operator-NFW  

Multiple-job  farm  operator-SEO  

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  operator. 
Earnings  in  farming: 

$1,200  to  $1,799  

$1,800  to  $2,399  

$2,400  to  $2,999. .  

$3,000  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  $1,200. 
Experience:  %  of  years  of  covered  employ- 
ment. 


Regf^ion 
coefficients 


Std.  errors 
of  coefficients 


-94.6139 
-57.5662 


5.4264 
-8.1731 
-51.0221 


28.1117 
20.8497 
-0.7959 


68.4861 
-17.7643 
-13.7306 
-15.0900 

8.7259 
-31.0770 

2.2746 


-22.4563 
-18.8230 
-12.0017 


-28.3610 
-23.9332 
-65.1783 
-80.5-220 


38.4010 
80.6075 
119.2582 
267.7973 


17.5483 
9.1289 


7.7970 
8.1810 
7.7039 


10.8540 
13.5446 
6.9094 


17.2536 
8.7971 

12.3202 
7.2948 
8.9604 

12.6709 

16.6971 


6.4972 
9.3169 
11.1940 


14.1347 
12.9974 
14.4894 
15.4498 


8.0633 
9.1439 
10.2489 
7.9747 


Beta 
weigtits 


360.3612  12.0913 


-0.07 50:i 


0.00978 
-0.01418 
-0.10214 


0.03049 
0.01811 
-0.00141 


0.04775 

0.02758 
-0.01394 
-0.03019 

0.01326 
-0.03105 

0.00165 


-0.04223 
-0.02403 
-0.01269 


-0.04744 
-0.05173 
-0.09322 
0.09395 


0.06136 
0.11245 
0.14753 
0.47928^ 

0.36664 


TB 


-5.3916 
-().3059 


0.6960 
-0.9990 
-6.6229 


2.5900 
1.5393 
-0.1152 


3.9694 

-torn 

-1.1145 
-2.0686 

0.9738 
-2.45*26 

0.1362 


-3.4563 
-2.0203 
-1.0722 


-2.0065 
-1.8414 
-4.4983 
5.2118 


4.7624 
8.8154 
11.6362 
33.5810 

29.8034 


Sig. 


<0.0006 
<0.0005 


0.494 
0.319 
<0.0005 


0.009 
0.119 
0.874 


<0.0005 
0.041 
0.264 
0.036 
0.332 
0.014 
0.862 


0.001 
0.041 
0.284 


0.042 
0.062 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 


<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 

<0.0005 


Table  i5— Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  long-run  earnings  of  mobile  persons,  the 

nation,  1958-59 

Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 

nSS-T  ^B^r  Standard  Error  of  Estimate 

0.4217  0.6494  0.4180  0.6466  170^063268 


Factor 


Regression 
coefficients 


Std.  errors 
of  coefficients 


Beta 
weiglits 


TB 


Sig. 


Constant  

Racer 

Negro  

Omitted:  Wliite. 

Age: 

25-34  

36-44  

46  and  over  

Omitted:  Unaer  25. 
Distance  migrated: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

151  miles  or  more  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 


-85.8647 
-62.2827 


8.4223 
-13.7034 
-41.5638 


-11.3878 
-7.7280 
-6.2481 


17.3545 
9.8072 


7.7480 
8.2489 
7.7631 


10.1261 
12.4529 
6.9994 


-0.07759 


0.01547 
-0.02377 
-0.08424 


-0.01372 
-0.00762 
-0.01127 


■4.9477 
-6.3507 


1.0870 
-1.6612 
-6.3540 


-1.1246 
-0.6206 
-0.8927 


<0.0005 
<0.0005 


0.277 
0.093 
<0.0005 


0.260 
0.542 
0.376 
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Table  45.— Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  long-run  earnings  of  mobile  persoiis,  the 

nation,  2958-59— Continued 

Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
R  RBar2 
0.6494  0.4180 


R2 
0.4217 


RBar 
0.6466 


Standard  Error  of  Estimate 
170.87063268 


Factor 


Regression 
coefficients 


Std.  errors 
of  coefficients 


Beta 
weights 


TB 


Sig. 


Industry  of  nonfarm  employment: 

Mining  

Construction  

Utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trades  

Financial  services  

Government..  

Military  and  unknown.  

Omitted :     anuf acturing. 
Location  relative  to  SMSA: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

Over  150  miles  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Farm  employment  status: 

Single-job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  opcrator-NFW  

Multiple-job  farm  operator-SEO  

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  operator. 
Earnings  in  farming: 

$1,200  to  $1,799  

$1,800  to  $2,399  

$2,400  to  $2,999  

$3,000  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  $1,200. 
Experience:  %  of  years  of  covered  employ- 
ment. 


-35.9894 

17.2087 

-0.02574 

-2.0914 

0.034 

-28.3530 

8.6925 

-0.04452 

-3.2618 

0.001 

-13.5449 

12.8978 

-0.01328 

-1.0502 

0.294 

-35.0845 

7.3793 

-0.06830 

-4.7545 

<0.0005 

-25.0616 

8.8778 

-0.03863 

-2.8230 

0.005 

-55.7744 

11.3840 

-0.06508 

-4.8994 

<0.0005 

55.8430 

16.0024 

0.04334 

3.4897 

0.001 

-39.6595 

^  6.5399 

-0.07622 

-6.0643 

<0.0005 

-35.9258 

9.6143 

-0.04594 

-3.7367 

<0.0005 

-26.4380 

11.1941 

-0.02875 

-2.3618 

0.017 

-33.7042 

13.a355 

-0.05777 

-2.5856 

0.010 

-11.5865 

11.6295 

-0.02577 

-0.9963 

0.321 

-43.6805 

12.9208 

-0.06820 

-3.3806 

0.001 

76.3473 

14.7665 

0.08786 

5.l7a3 

<0.0005 

44.6551 

8.0382 

0.07315 

5.5554 

<0.0005 

67.6451 

9.5034 

0.09331 

7.1180 

<0.0005 

107.7351 

10.8782 

0.12851 

9.9038 

<0.0005 

252.8051 

9.0882 

0.45708 

'n.2563 

<0.0005 

374.8113 

12.6602 

0.36911 

2<).6056 

<0.()005 

Table  46.— Remits  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  long-ntn  earnings  of  mobile  persons,  the 

nation,  1959-60 

Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients  ,      .  . 

]{2  R  R  Bar  2  R  Bar  Standard  Error  of  Estimate 


0.4580 


0j6768 


0.4548 


0.6744 


167.98043234 


Factor 


Std.  errors 
of  coefficients 


Regression 
coefficients 


Beta 
weights 


TB 


Constant  

Race: 

Negro  

Omitted:  White. 

Age: 

25-34  

35-44  

45  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  25. 
Distance  migrated: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

151  miles  or  more  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Industry  of  nonfarm  employment: 

Mining  

Construction  

Utilities   

Wholesale  and  retail  tnules  

Financial  services   

Government  

Military'  and  unknown  

Omitted:  Manufacturing. 
Location  relative  to  SMSA: 

51-100  miles  

lOJ-150  miles  

Over  150  miles  

Omitt«d:  Under  51  miles. 


Sig. 


19.3982 

-88.2681 

-4.5503 

<0.0005 

8.5381 

-48.2853 

-0.06579 

-5.6552 

<0.0005 

7.3878 
7.7580 
7.3431 

3.3698 
-2.2055 
-46.8807 

0.00600 
-0.00382 
-0.09147 

0.4561 
-0.2843 
-6.3843 

0.65:) 
0.768 
<0.0005 

9.5801 
11.2509 
6.5118 

9.8408 
-8.1330 
6.7194 

0.01177 
-0.00825 
0.01223 

1.0272 
-0.7229 
1.0319 

0.305 
0.477 
0.303 

15.0545 
8.5451 

12.1235 
7.0465 
8.5109 

11.4774 

13.2154 

-62.9604 
-37.6404 
-10.1939 
-24.6592 
-10.1062 
-42.7975 
9.5005 

-0.04871 
-0.05644 
-0.01000 
-0.04746 
-0.01536 
-0.04574 
0.00860 

-4.1822 
-4.4049 
-0.8408 
-3.4995 
-1.1874 
-3.7289 
0.7189 

<0.0005 
<0.0005 
0.405 
0.001 
0.233 
<0.0005 
0.479 

6.2189 
9.3352 
10.88:30 

-27.1031 
-30.3192 
-38.691W 

-0.05133 
-0.03740 
-0.04058 

-4.3582 
-3.2478 
-3.5560 

<0.0005 
0.001 
0.001 
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Table  46. — Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  long-run  earnings  of  mobile  persons,  the 

nation,  7959-60 — Continued 


.  Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
R2  H  RBar2  RBar 

0.4580  0.6768  0.4548  0.6744 


Standard  Error  of  Estimate 
167.98043234 


Factor 

Farm  employment  status: 

Single-job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  wage  worker   

Multiple-job  farm  opcrator-XFVV  

Multiple-job  farm  operator-SEO   

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  operator 
Earnings  in  farming: 

$1,200  to  $1,799  

$1,800  to  $2,399  

$2,400  to  $2,99<>  

$3,000  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  $1,200. 
Kxperience:  %  of  years  of  covered  employ- 
ment. 


Sid.  errors 
of  coeiiidents 


Hegre^^sioii 
coefficients 


f)et:i 
weights 


TB 


Sig. 


13.7945 
12.3!»55 
13.8007 
15.9533 


7.8018 
8.8531 
!>.9847 
7.7362 

14.2050 


-28.8678 
-23.!M80 
-44.0238 
90.7827 


53.0307 
92.118!) 
135.5087 
:W0.4725 

3^2.47<M 


-0.04644 
-0.05110 
-0.06195 
0.09141 


0.08472 
0.12929 
0.16677 
0.54770 

o.28o:n 


-2.0927 
-l.!«20 
-3.1748 
5.6<M)5 


0.7454 
10.4052 
13.5716 
38.8:5mi 

24.1086 


0.050 
0.002 
<0.0005 


<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 

<0.0005 


Table  AT. ^Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  long-run  earnings  of  mobile  persons,  the 

Northeast,  1957-60  ^     ,  ^- 


Multiple  Cori-elation  Coefficients 
R2  R  RBar  2  RBar 

0.4905  0.7004  0.4835  0.6953 


Standard  Error  of  Estimate 
155.70309420 


Factor 

Constant  

Race: 

Negro  

Omitted:  White. 

Age: 

25-34  

35-44..  

45  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  25. 
Distance  migrated:, 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

151  miles  or  more  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Industry  of  nonfarm  employment : 

Mining  

Construction  

Utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trades  

Financial  services  

Government  

Military  and  unknown  

Omitted:  Manufacturing. 
liOcation  relative  to  SMSA: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

Over  150  miles  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Farm  employ  men  t  st  at  us : 

Single-job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  opcrator-XFW   

Multiple-job  farm  operator-SEO  

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  operator 
Karning(«  in  farming: 

$1,200  to  $1,799  

$1,800  to  $2,3m)  

$2,400  to  $2,991)  

$3,000  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  $1,200. 
Ex|)crience :  %  of  years  of  covered  employ- 
ment. 


Regression 
coefficients 


Std.  errors 
of  coefficients 


Beta 
weights 


TB 


Sig. 


-37.4766 
-74.8901 


5.1081 
-1.0833 
-58.5794 


5.3946 
•16.8757 
7.4712 


-38.0036 
-:J3.4357 
12.8516 
-29.2685 
9.2481 
-32.5655 
-27.7859 


-:i6.7477 
-26.0948 
-51.85)89 


-68.9795 
-61.9577 
-86.8191 
67.7132 


44.3007 
97.2269 
135.6988 
276.8253 

342.7:«1 


28.8902 
12.0472 


10.0222 
11.3991 
10.6782 


13.7429 
18.9568 
10.7012 


21.3548 
12.1977 
18.1894 
9.4915 
11.0549 
16.7604 
20.82:31 


10.0254 
21.5891 
18.3812 


22.2264 
20.9060 
23.7608 
20.096() 


11.1596 
12.8847 
13.6023 
10.7637 

19.4944 


-0.10681 


0.00980 
-0.00186 
-0.11537 


0.00658 
-0.01481 
0.01194 


-0.0302!) 
-0.04976 

O.Ol^^l 
-0.059-28 

0.01468 
-0.03460 
-0.01764 


-0.06162 
-0.02010 
-0.04702 


-0.12679 
-0.13709 
-0.10922 
0.06539 


0.07im) 
0.13746 
0.18083 
0.53144 

0.3(M45 


-1.2*)72 
-6.2169 


0.5097 
-0.(M)50 
-5.485!) 


U.3925 
-0.8902 
0.6982 


-1.7796 
-2.7411 

0.7065 
-3.0830 

0.7935 
-U}m 
-1.0359 


-3.6655 
-1.2087 
-2.82;i5 


-3.1036 
-2.96:^8 
-3.6539 
2.5!)47 


3.!)697 
7.5459 
9.9762 
25.6255 

17.5811 


0.191 
<0.0005 


0.617 
0.887 
<0.0005 


0.696 
0.377 
0.492 


0.072 
0.006 
0.487 
0.002 
0.433 
0.049 
0.301 


<0.0005 
0.-225 
0.005 


0.002 
0.003 
<0.0005 
0.00!) 


<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 

<0.0005 


ERLC 
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Tablk  48,^Restdts  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  long-run  earnings  of  mobile  persotis,  the 

North  Central,  1957-60 

Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
Ro  R  RBar2  RBar 

0.4218  0.6495  0.4167  0.6455 


Standard  Error  of  Estimate 
177.77806663 


Factor 


Regression 
coefficients 


Constant  

Race: 

Negro    

Omitted:  White. 

Age: 

25-34  

35-44  

45  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  25. 
l)istance  migrated: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

151  miles  or  more  

Omitted;  Under  51  miles. 
Industry  of  nonfarm  employment: 

Mining  

Construction   

Utilities   

Wholesale  ami  retail  trades  

Financial  services  

Government  

Military  and  unknown  

Omitted:  Manufacturing. 
Location  relative  to  SMSA: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles    

Over  150  miles  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Farm  emjploymeut  status: 

Single-job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  o|)erator-XFW  

Multiple-job  farm  operator-SEO  

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  operator. 
Earnings  in  farming: 

$1,200  to  $1,7«)9  

$1,800  to  $2,30?)  

$2,400  to  $2,«m  

$3,000  and  over.  

Omitted;  Under  $1,200. 
E.\perience:  %  of  years  of  covered  employ- 
ment   


-101.3692 
-59.2458 


16.4031 
8.348G 
-43.4000 


11.8260 
9.9975 
-14.4970 


-4.3477 
-33.1976 
-24.0576 
-27.6659 
-27.6907 
-71.8270 
-10.4251 


-:J0.4275 
-55.7625 
-14.8036 


-20.3820 
-6.6570 

-58.7739 
58.r>806 


46.6497 
79.3278 
102.4394 


383.305;) 


Std.  errors 
of  coefficients 


20.8717 
23.2107 


9.9799 
10.2395 
9.8552 


13.4523 
16.3344 
9.9343 


23.3180 
11.0817 
14.<M)59 
8.92C1 
11.1417 
14.4838 
18.1639 


7.7925 
11.0149 
35.3761 


15.4858 
13.0214 
13.7595 
15.7067 


10.1917 
11.4722 
13.2384 
9.5510 


10.0299 


Beta 
weights 


-0.03638 


0.02829 
0.01430 
-0.08613 


0.01255 
0.00872 
-0.0216!) 


-0.002u9 
-0.04704 
-0.02420 
-0.05159 
-0.03978 
-0.07696 
-0.00846 


-0.05738 
-0.07386 
-0.00592 


-0.02989 
-0.01428 
-0.10273 
0.07470 


0.07382 
0.11014 
0.12217 
0.49277 


0.35230 


TB 


-4.8568 
-2.5525 


1.6436 
0.8153 
-4.4037 


0.8791 
0.6121 
-1.4594 


-0.1865 
-2.9957 
-1.6140 
-3.1005 
-2.4853 
-4.9591 
-0.5739 


-3.9047 
-5.0625 
-0.4185 


-1.3162 
-0.5112 
-4.2715 
^.736(^ 


4.5772 
6.9148 
7.7381 
20.7650 


2:4.9118 


Sig. 


<0.0005 
0.010 


0.090 
0.420 
< 0.0005 


0.383 
0.548 
0.140 


0.8:n 
0.003 
0.102 
0.002 
0.013 
<0.0005 
0.573 


<0.0005 
<0.0005 
0.678 


0.185 
0.616 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 


<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 


<0.0005 


Table  49.— iJesu/fs  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  long-run  earnings  of  mobile  persons,  the 

South,  1957-60 


Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
R2  R  RBar  2  RBar 

0.4036  0.6353  0.3979  0.6308 


Standard  Error  of  Estimate 
178.70869334 


Factor 


Regression 
coefficients 


Std.  errors 
of  coefficients 


Beta 
weights* 


Constant  

Race: 

Negro  

Omitted:  White. 

Age: 

25-34  

35-44  

46  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  25. 
Distance  migrated: 

61-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

161  miles  or  more  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 


-64.4297 
-38.0827 


22.2138 
-0.2963 
-37.1857 


18.1404 
-3.6:i82 
22.0585 


22.9373 
8.3809 


10.4711 
10.6573 
10.1194 


13.3989 
17.6624 
9.4027 


-0.07451 


0.0:)837 
-0.00052 
-0.07645 


0.02088 
-0.00314 
0.038:35 


TB 


-2.80«K) 
-4.5440 


2.1214 
-0.0278 
-3.6747 


1.35:39 
-0.2073 
2.3945 


Sig. 


0.005 
<0.0005 


0.032 
0.1>27 
<0.0005 


0.172 
0.818 
0.010 
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Table  49. — Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  long-run  earning.<i  of  mobile  persons,  the 

South,  J957-^— Continued 

Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
R2  R  R  Bar2  R  Bar  Standard  Error  of  Estimate 

0.4036  0.6353  0.3979  0.6308  178.70869334 


Regression       Std.  errors  Beta 
Factor  coefficients     of  coefficients       weights  TB  Sig. 


Industry  of  nonfarm  employment: 

Mining   9.0674 

Constructiou   —23.8818 

Utilities   -21.5640 

Wholesale  and  retail  trades   —11.1019 

Financial  services   4.8385 

Government   —51.6963 

Military  and  unknown   92.4968 

Omitted:  Manufacturing. 

Location  relative  to  SMSA: 

51-100  miles   -29.2342 

101-150  miles   -25.2016 

Over  150  miles   5.3380 

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 

Farm  employment  status: 

Single-job  farm  wage  worker   —46.5377 

MuTtiple-iob  farm  wage  worker   —39.9989 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-NFW   -35.7990 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-SEO   74.6229 

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  operator. 

Earnings  in  farming: 

$1,200  to  $1,799   ;i7.9058 

$1,800  to  $2,399     61.4320 

$2,400  to  $2,999   102.2787 

$3,000.and  over   288.5775 

Omitted:  Under $1,200. 

P^xperience:  %  of  years  of  covered  employ- 
ment  313.6101 


21.2695 

0.00659 

0.426:) 

0.67:) 

11.1748 

-0.03764 

-2.1371 

0.031 

17.7306 

-0.01917 

-1.2162 

0.222 

9.5673 

-0.02130 

-1.1604 

0.244 

11.6252 

0.00723 

0.4162 

0.680 

14.6627 

-0.05897 

-3.5257 

0.001 

19.2754 

0.07573 

4.7987 

<0.0005 

7.5691 

-0.06178 

-3.862:) 

<0.0005 

14.7103 

-0.02627 

-1.7132 

0.083 

179.3447 

0.00044 

0.0298 

0.926 

16.3846 

-0.07654 

-2.8403 

0.005 

14.9602 

-0.08684 

-2.6737 

0.007 

16.0365 

-0.05888 

-2.2324 

0.024 

17.8920 

0.09519 

4.1707 

<0.0005 

9.9566 

0.06265 

3.8071 

<0.0005 

11.6173 

0.08665 

5.2880 

<0.0005 

14.2216 

0.11534 

7.1918 

<0.0005 

11.690) 

0.44226 

24.6852 

<0.0005 

16.2867 

0.29880 

19.2556 

<0.0005 

Table  50. — Results  of  regression  eqmtion  of  factors  associated  with  long-run  earnings  of  mobile  persons,  the 

Plains,  1957-60 


Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
R2  B  RBar2  RBar 

0.4289  0.6549  0.4235  0.6508 


Standard  Error  of  Estimate 
158^7759486 


Factor 


Constant  

Race: 

Negro  

Omitted:  White. 

Age: 

24-34  

35-44  

45  and  over  

Omitted:  Under 25. 
Distance  migrated : 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

151  miles  or  more  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Industry  of  nonfarm  employment: 

Mining  

Construction  

Utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trades. . . 

Financial  services  

Government  

Military  and  unknown  

Omitted:  Manufacturing. 
liOcation  relative  to  SMSA: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

Over  160  miles  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 


Regression       Std.  errors  Beta 

coefficients     of  coefficients       weights  TB 


-21.9751 


20.8828 


-5.8409 


Sig. 


<0.0005 


37.4:J23 

14.14m) 

-0.0:)935 

-2.6456 

0.008 

1.9622 

8.8670 

o.oo:)8i 

0.2213 

0.809 

-23.1490 

9.3058 

-0.04305 

-2.4876 

0.012 

-42.8360 

8.6181 

-0.09197 

-4.9705 

<0.0005 

8.2353 

11.6285 

"0.01056 

n-:  0.7082 

0.486 

12.1473 

12.8693 

0.01410 

'  0.9439 

0.348 

1.3667 

7.4375 

0.00295 

0.18:)8 

o.8:)3 

:)0.3454 

20.3830 

0.02293 

1.4888 

0.132 

-22.9359 

10.3400 

-0.04197 

-2.2182 

0.025 

-25.5715 

14.7077 

-0.02819 

-1.7387 

0.078 

-22.4067 

9.3718 

-0.04850 

-2.:}909 

0.01^ 

-9.6204 

10.8049 

-0.01649 

-0.8904 

o.:jr7 

-35.2172 

13.1032 

-0.04648 

-2.6877 

0.007 

3.3074 

15.3400 

0.00348 

0.2156 

0.813 

-19.2606 

7.9658 

-0.03886 

-2.4209 

0.015 

6.1697 

9.7121 

0.00998 

0.635:i 

0.633 

-5.8522 

8.6504 

-0.01088 

-0.6765 

0.506 
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Table  50.— Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  long-run  earnings  of  mobile  persons,  the 

Plains,  i957-^— Continued 


Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
R2  R  RBar2  RBar 

0.4289  0.6549  0.4235  0.6508 


Standard  Error  of  Estimate 
158.57759486 


Factor 


Regression 
coefficients 


Std.  errors 
of  coefficients 


Beta 
weights 


TB 


Farm  employment  status: 

SingIe*job  farm  wage  worker  

MuTtiple*job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  opera tor-NFW  

Multiple-job  farm  operator-SEO  

Omitted :  Single-job  farm  operator, 
lilarnings  in  farming: 

$1,200  to  $1,799  

$1,800  to  $2,399    

$2,400  to  $2,999  

$3,000  and  over  

Omitted  :  Under  $1,200. 
Experience:  %  of  years  of  covered  employ- 
ment   


-19.1548 
-4.5184 

-28.2514 
113.2252 


46.6276 
75.0516 
121.9860 
257.2356 


302.3155 


15.9386 
14.1738 
16.2410 
17.9(>54 


9.1681 
10.7764 
11.2739 

9.4S:)8 


14.6440 


-O.OiHlO 
-0.01056 
-0.04230 
0.13068 


0.08:^07 
0.11106 
0.17276 
0.48157 


0.;«708 


-1.2018 
-0.3188 
-1.7395 
6.3024 


5.0859 
6.9645 
10.8202 
27,1238 


24.7416 


Sig. 


0.227 
0.745 
0.078 
<0.0005 


<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 


<0,0005 


Table  61. — Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  irith  long-run  earnings  of  mobile  persons,  the 

West,  1957-60 


R2 
0.4695 


Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 

R  RBar  2  RBar 

06852  0.4635  0.6808 


Standard  Error  of  Estimate 
172.87210305 


Regression       Std.  errors 

Factor  coefficients     of  coefficients 

ConsUnt   -103.3297  31.2194 

Race: 

Negro   -63.6659  23.1532 

Omitted:  White. 

^^'25-34   -8.8134  9.9870 

36-44   -15.3159  10.7197 

45  and  over   -49.9764  10.1407 

Omitted:  Under  25. 

Distance  migrated: 

51-100  miles   -3.8786  13.3635 

101-150  miles   - 1 5. 1 444  1 5.4225 

151  miles  or  more   -9.0616  8.3968 

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 

Industry  of  nonfarm  employment: 

Mining   -56.7876       -  19.7453 

Construction   - 1 1 ,204 1  12.2255 

Utilities   5.8046  15.7599 

Wholesale  and  retail  trades   -31.6037  9,4959 

Financial  services   -  6.8953  1 1 .7300 

Government   3.9526  20,8746 

Military  and  unknown   47.401)2  24.5464 

Omitted:  Manufacturing. 

Location  relative  to  SMSA: 

51-100  miles   -22,9472  10, :  239 

101-150  miles   -33.8257  1 1 ,9683 

Over  150  miles   28,6813  13.9318 

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 

Farm  employment  status: 

Single-job  farm  wage  worker   —  2 1 .7 1 83  28,0852 

Multiple-job  farm  wage  worker   — 16.771 1  27.0725 

Multiplc-job  farm  oiJcrator-NFW   -81 .3316  35.0790 

Multiple-job.  farm  operator-SEO   161 .2841  35,0*410 

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  oi>erator. 

Elirnings  in  farming: 

.  $17200  to  $1,799   54.5351  11.4:}49 

$1  800  to  $2,399   88.1227  12.011)8 

$2,400  to  $2,1)99   140.6974  14,7493 

$3,000  and  over   291 .3586  10.5684 

i  Omitted:  Under  $1,200, 

Experience:  %  of  years  of  covered  employ- 

;      ment..      379.2629  17.3852 


Beta 
weights 


TB 


Sig, 


-0.04218 


-0.01603 
-0.02533 
-0.01)100 


-0.00454 
-0,01528 
-0.01765 


-0.04565 
-0.01583 
0.005W) 
-0.06086 
-0.01025 
0.00298 
0.03035 


-0.03524 
-0.04385 
-0.03180 


-0.03717 
-0.03165 
-0,05:U3 
0.10506 


0.07941 
0.11646 
0,15600 
0,51081 


0,34644 


-3.3098 
-2.7498 


-0.8825 
-1,4288 
-4.9254 


-0,2902 
-0,9820 
-1,0792 


-2,8760 
-0.9165 
0,3683 
-3.3281 
-0.5878 
0.1894 
1.9314 


-2,2666 
-2.820;} 
-2,0587 


-0.7733 
-0.6195 
-2,3185 
4,6053 


4.7692 
6.98:^9 
9.6:)92 
27.5688 


21.8147 


0,001 
0.006 


0,382 
0.149 
<0.0005 


0.764 
0.328 
0.280 


0.004 
0.363 
0.712 
0.001 
0,564 
0.821) 
0.051 


0.022 
0.005 
0.037 


0.445 
0.543 
0.019 
<0,0005 


<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0,0005 


<0.0005 
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Table  52. — Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  occupational  instability  after  mobility 

the  nation,  1957 

Multi^e  Correlation  Coefficient 


RBar2  R  Bar 

0.1624  04030  0.1572  0.3065 


^Standard  Error  of  Estimates 
3.07121638 


Factor 


(j^ressioii 

ottl.  errors 

iJcia 

'ffieients 

of  coelficiciit.** 

\\ei(i{ht2« 

1 1) 

V.U.UUUO 

-0.0029 

0.000.3 

-0.15219 

-10.3401 

<0.(KK)5 

U.  llKV) 

0.5545 

'  0.1 392 

0.008:^0 

3.9840 

<0.(K)05 

\j.  woo 

fi  1 1 

U.  1 lOUl 

u.t)0«)U 

<U.UUUo 

1  J(IJ'< 
1  ."ijHtj 

u.  loo.) 

t\  'If  1  <  tin 

1  1  .iHOl 

<l).lMH).7 

U.  1  :hU 

t\  iVltVlQ 

U.Uou.)o 

tl.Ul  1 

0.2425 

0.2421 

0.01441 

1.0018 

0.318 

t\  t\'TtU\ 

XiAii  tn) 

().  IJiH 

l).tK).M  J 

().(>075 

0.551 

•).  I'fZo 

0.:i814 

0.1572 

0.04050 

2.4207 

0.015 

0.3702 

0.2202 

0.02570 

1.6814 

0.089 

o.45:n 

0.1302 

O.OOJOO 

3.4800 

0.001 

0.3353 

0.1599 

0.03484 

2.0971 

0.034 

0.2523 

0.2209 

0.01724 

1.1122 

0.265 

0.1085 

0.2984 

0.00838 

0.5648 

0.579 

0.0107 

0.1101 

0.00214 

0.14.36 

0.857 

0.3255 

0.1 G05 

0.02842 

1.9550 

0.048 

0.1700 

0.20(K) 

0.01233 

0.8529 

0.398 

- 1  .()(i77 

0.2513 

-0.12215 

-4.2481 

<0.0005 

-2.4070 

0.2.301 

-0.35592 

- 10.4033 

<0.0005 

- 1 .9770 

0.2505 

-0.19339 

-7.7070 

<0.0005 

-0.9418 

0.2708 

-0.07515 

-3.4020 

0.001 

-2.0141 

0.1437 

-0.1108:5 

-7.05.57 

<0.0005 

-3.1127 

0.ir>.33 

-0.10610 

-0.8131 

<0.0005 

-3.0tKK) 

0.1824 

-0.14299 

-9.2071 

<0.0005 

-1.9733 

0.1432 

-0.24155 

-13.7700 

<0.0005 

Constant   

Income  clian^e  

Ilaco:^ 

Xegro  

Omitted:  White. 

A^e: 

25-34. 

35-44  

45  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  25. 
Distance  migrated: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

150  miles  or  more  

Om»Med:  Under  51  miles. 
Industry  of  nonfarm  employment  :< 

Mining ... 

Construction   

Utilities    

Wholesale  and  retail  trades  

Financial  sc^rvices  

(Jovernment.  

.Military  and' unknown  

Omitted*.  .Manufacturing. 
I^>cation  relative  to  $.MSA:< 

51-100  miles   

101-150  miles  

Over  150  miles  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Farm  employment  status: 

Single-job  farm  wage  worker  .  .  . 

.Multiple-job  farm  wage  worker . 

.Multiple-job  farm  operator-NFW  . 

.Multiple-job  farm  operator-SEO  . . 

Omitted*.  Single-job  farm  operator. 
Karuings  in  farming: 

.$1,200  to  $1,7W)  

$1,800  to  $2,399  

$2,400  to  .$2,999  

$3,(MK)  and  over  

Omitted:  Under $1,200. 


Table  53. — Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  occupational  instability  after  mobility f 

the  nation,  1958 


0.1638 


Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
R  RBar2 
0.4047  0.1585 


Factor 


Constant   

Income  change   

Race: 

Negro   

(hnittcd:  White. 

Age: 

25-34   

.35-44  

45  and  over.  . . 
Omitted:  Under  25. 
Uistaiice  migrated: 
61-100  miles.  . 
101-150  miles.  .  . 

150  miles  or  more 
Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 


Regression 
coedicients 

0.5430 
-().(M).30 

0.08!)7 


0.5749 
0.7703 
1.0382 


0.0828 
0.1998 
0.3420 


RJ3ar 
0.3981 

Std.  errors 
of  roelHcients 


0.2101 
0.()(H)2 

0.1498 


0.1181 
0.1254 
0.1108 


0.1544 
0.1899 
0.1007 


Standard  Error  of  Estimate^ 
2.60539273 


Beta 
weights 

-0.19312 
().(M)881 


().()8:r28 
0.10018 
0.10593 


0.00780 
0.01534 
0.04874 


TB 

21.0221 
-12.5721 

0.5987 


}.S()80 
0.1898 
8.8m)  1 


o.5:U}i 

1.0523 
3.2097 


Slg. 


<0.()(K)5 
<0.(H)05 

0.557 


<().()()05 

<{mm 

<0.(KM)5 


0.5i>i» 
().2<^3 
().(K)2 


ERIC 
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Table  oS.-^Residts  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  occu^Httioual  instability  after  motnlity. 

the  nation,  1958 — Continued 


Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
Ra  R  RBar2  RBar 

0.1638  0.4047  0.1585  0.3981 


Stamiani  Kiror  of  Estimate 
2.60539273 


Factor 


UegrcHsion 
coefficient  8 


St«i.  errors 
of  coefficients 


Beta 
weights 


jindustry  of  nonfarm  employment : 

Mining  

Construction.  . 

Utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trades  . . . 

Financial  services  

Government  

Military  and  unknown  

Omitted:  Manufacturing. 
liOcation  relative  to  SMSA: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

Over  150  miles  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Farm  employment  status: 

Single-job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  wage  worker . .  . 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-NFW 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-SKO  

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  o})erator. 
Earnings  in  farming: 

$1,200  to  $1,79<)  

$1,800  to  $2,390  

$2,400  to  $2/J99  

$3,000  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  $1,200. 


0.409:i 

0.2620 

0.02:W8 

1..5584 

0.24:i7 

O.i:V20 

0.03017 

1.8:^75 

0.4270 

0.1967 

o.o:i:u)5 

2.l7:i9 

t)..i740 

0.1128 

0.05751 

:i.:v>oi 

0.:U)28 

0.i:i54 

0.0:i681 

2.2:i72 

0.2428 

0.1748 

0.()2'2:i4 

i.:i8(K) 

0.1094 

'  0.2441 

o.oio:i7 

0.69:^.) 

0.149;} 

0.0«M)9 

0.0226:< 

1.4954 

0.1170 

0.1470 

0.01187 

0.800:{ 

ivzsm) 

«M708 

0.02520 

1.7202 

-0.0850 

0.1985 

-0.0*)>68 

-:i.4540 

-1.9758 

0.1770 

-0.:M662 

-11.1623 

-1.8089 

0.1958 

-0.22273 

-9.239:^ 

-o.8:i52 

0.225:* 

-0.07580 

-3.707(5 

0.1221 

-0.082(J6 

-5.2015 

-0.7884 

0.1448 

-0.08576 

-5.4401 

-l.ONIi 

0.1658 

-0.09542 

-0.1100 

-1.4088 

0.1249 

-0.20087 

-1  1.2745 

Sig. 


0.115 

oxm 

0.028 
0.001 
0.024 
0.161 
0.495 


0.131 
0.42!) 
0.082 


0.001 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.0(K)5 


<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.(MM)5 


Table  oi.—Residts  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  occupational  instability  after  mobility^ 

the  nation.  1959 


Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
Ro  R  RBar  2  RBar 

0.1795  0.4237  0.1746  0.4178 


Stnmhird  Error  of  Estimates 
2.15080922 


Fatrtor 


Regression  Std.  errors 
coefficients     of  coefficients 


Beta 
weights 


Constant  

Income  change  

Race:; 

Negro  

Omitted:  White. 

Age: 

25-:i4  

35-44  

45  and  over  . . 
Omitted:  Under  25. 
Distance  migrated: 

51-100  miles  

101-160  miles  

160  miles  or  more  

t)mitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Industry  of  nonfarm  employment : 

Mining. . .  ...   

Construction  

Utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trades. . . 
Financial  services  . . 

(jovernment  

Military  and  unknown.    .  . . 
Omitted:  Manufacturing, 
lijscation  relative  to  SMSA: 

61-100  miles  

101-160  miles  

Over  160  miles  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 


3.9822 
-0.tM132 

0.1090 


0.4089 
0.5475 
0.8057 


0.3061 
0.0457 
0.2:i(K) 


0.1820 
0.0002 

-0.0:i61 


0.0945 
O.OiMH) 

{mm 


0.1227 
0.1441 
0.0834 


-0.20<585 
-0.tK)473 


0.06994 
0.0<H02 
0.15107 


0.0:i517 
0.00445 
t).04022 


21.8788 
-14.2778 

-t).:V299 


4.:V293 
5.527() 
8.7055 


2.4952 
0.3109 
2.7584 


Sig. 


<0.0005 
<0.(MM)5 

0.7:i8 


<0.(MK)5 
< 0.0005 
<0.(MM)5 


0.012 
0.747 
0.(M)6 


0.0779 

O.HKiO 

0.00579 

0.4036 

0.088 

0.1009 

0.1096 

0.01454 

0.9204 

0.3(K) 

0.1991 

t).1552 

t).01877 

1.2828 

o.nm 

0.tm73 

0.tMK)5 

t).OI245 

0.74:i(> 

0.464 

0.2361 

0.1090 

0.01988 

1.2487 

0/209 

{mm 

0.1478 

t).00372 

{)  2454 

0.7i« 

0.2115 

0.1692 

0.01840 

1.25(K) 

0.209 

o.o:v2i 

t).0798 

0.00584 

0.4020 

0.689 

0.0840 

0.1198 

-0.00996 

-0.7012 

0.41H) 

0.0464 

0.i:i94 

0.004t)7 

0.:«29 

0.7:t6 
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Table  oi.—Resulta  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  occupational  instability  after  mobility. 

the  nation  f  1959 — Continued 


R2 
0.1795 


Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
RBar2 


0.4237 


0.1746 


RBar 
0.4178 


Standard  Error  of  Estimate 
2.15080922 


Factor 


Ilegression 
coeffieients 


Farm  employment  status: 

Sinele-jol)  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  operator-NFW . . 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-SFO  

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  o|)erator. 
Eaniings  in  farming: 

$1,200  to  $1,79J>  

$l,80C  to  $2,399  

$2,400  to  $2,999   

$3,000  and  over.  

Omitted:  Under  $1,200. 


-0.1931 
-0.4:)5t'> 
-0.218:1 
-0.1555 


-1.589G 
'1.0*H4 
1.1289 
1.3912 


Std.  errors 
of  coeflicientit 


0.1767 
0.1590 
0.1775 
0.2043 


0.1003 
0.1128 
0.1270 
0.0iHl3 


Beta 
weights 


-0.02985 
-0.29440 
-0.nM74 
-0.11181 


-0.0«H)52 
-0.14720 
-0.13351 
-0.24370 


TB 


-1.0920 
-9.0278 
-0.8028 
-5.(i508 


-5.8768 
-9.6751 
-8.8501 
-14.00iM 


Sig. 


0.274 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 


< 0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 


Table  55. — Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  occupational  instabilittj  after  mobility, 

the  Northeast]  1957-60 

Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
R2  R  RBar  2  RBar 

0.1631  0.4038  0.1516  0.3893 


Standard  Error  of  Estimates 
2.63947832 


Factor 


Regression 
coefficients 


Std.  errors 
of  coefficient.s 


Beta 
weights 


TB 


Sig. 


3.9810 

0.3898 

10.2117 

<0.0005 

-0.0039 

0.0005 

-0.19243 

-8.5645 

< 0.0005 

0.2132 

0.2053 

0.022«KI 

1.0388 

o.:loo 

0.4068 

0.1098 

0.06811 

2.7490 

0.006 

0.5089 

0.1927 

0.07374 

2.9510 

0.003 

1.1386 

0.1779 

0.10954 

6.4016 

<0.0005 

0.1167 

0.2330 

0.01076 

0.5008 

0.6'2:i 

0.0392 

0.3214 

0.00260 

0.12-20 

0.870 

0.0340 

0.1814 

0.00410 

0.1872 

0.8:10 

0.2623 

0.3021 

0.01581 

0.7245 

0.476 

0.1442 

0.2070 

0.01023 

0.6969 

0.493 

0.3517 

0.:i087 

0.02525 

1.1393 

0.253 

0.5410 

0.1008 

0.08284 

3.36:17 

0.001 

0.'2027 

0.1975 

omm 

1.0265 

0.306 

0.1051 

0.2847 

0.01322 

0.57JMI 

0.569 

0.4984 

0.4543 

0.023«>2 

1.0971 

0.272 

0.1208 

0.1703 

0.015.32 

t).7097 

0.485 

0.0152 

0.3000 

0.00088 

0.0414 

0.919 

0.3.541 

0.3121 

0.02420 

1.1:144 

0.256 

-0.1211 

0.3708 

-0.0168:1 

-0.:i2i5 

0.744 

-1.3757 

0.3542 

-0.2;1015 

-:i..S8:i'.» 

<0.0005 

-1.48(H) 

0.4029 

-O.UrTT 

-3.(i7:i5 

<0.(KK)5 

-1.0.312 

0.4421 

-0.07529 

-2.:1327 

O.OH) 

-0.O9JI 

0.1890 

-t).t)7275 

-:i.I323 

0.(K)i2 

-1.0250 

0.2186 

-0.10957 

-4.6895 

<0.00J5 

Constant  

Income  change  

Race:. 

Negro  

Omitted:  White. 


25-34  

35-44  

45  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  25. 
Distance  migrated: 

51*100- miles  

101-150  miles  

150  miles  or  more  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Industry  of  nonfarm  employment : 

Mining  

Construction  

Utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trades  

Financial  services  

Government  

Military  and  unknown  

Omitted :  Manufacturing. 
Location  relative  to  SMSA: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

Over  150  miles  - 

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Farm  employment  status: 

Single-job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  operator-NFW . . 

Multiplc-job  farm  operator-SEO . . . . 

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  o|)erator. 
Earnings  in  farming: 
•    $1,200  to  $1,799  

$1,800  to$2,31M>  

$2,400  to  $2,999^  

$3,000  and  over:".  

Omitted:  Under  $1,200. 


■1.;14<K) 
-1.7403 


0.2298 
0.1842 


-0.25:150 
-0.1:1591 


5.8706 
';M478 


<0.0035 
< 0.0005 
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Table  56. — Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  occupational  instability  after  mobility, 

the  North  Central,  1957-60 


Mtilti[»le  Correlation  Coefficients 

R  RBar2  RBar 

0.1630  0.4038  0.1557  0^945 


«StaD<lard  Error  of  Estimates; 
258640267 


Factor 

Constant  

Iticome  change . .'  

Hace: 

Negro  

Omitted:  White. 

Age: 

3544!'.'.!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!!!!!! 

45  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  25. 
Distance  migrated: 

5 1-1 UO  miles  

101-150  miles  

150  miles  or  more  

Omitted:  Under  5 i  miles. 
Industry  of  nonfarm  employment : 

Mining  

Construction  

Utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trades  

Financial  services  

(jovemment  

Military  and  unknown  

Omitted:  Manufacturing. 
Ix>cat!on  relative  U>  SMSA: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

Over  150  miles  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Furm  employment  status: 

Singfe-joh  farm  wage  worker  

Muitiple-joh  farm  wage  worker. . . . 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-NFW . . 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-SKO . . . 

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  operator. 
Esirnings  in  farming: 

$1,200  to$l,70i>  

$1,800  to$2,31M>  

$2,400  to  r2,'t>lM>  

$3,000  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  $1/200. 


Regression 
coefficients 


Std.  errors 
of  coefficients 


Beta 
weights 


TH 


Sig. 


4.5/44 

0.2^100 

1 4k  fi  4/1*7 

^U.UUUo 

-0.0026 

0.000:^ 

-0.17725 

-0.8148 

<0.0005 

0.5!Mil 

0.3:^77 

o.o:h)27 

I.7<i52 

0.074 

0.3/65 

0.1452 

Xt.VOOiV 

II IMKI 

0.5714 

0.1487 

0.08O«M 

3.8425 

<0.0005 

0.9^0 

11  t  4  1  C 

U.14l«> 

11. /tH/ 

^11  finfi<i 

0. 1036 

U.HIIJO 

II  f  UMlfKl 

fl  ttiii 

—0.0526 

fl  "Vi^O 

— U.UlM/;! 

fl  'I*)!  i 

fl  flfHl 

0>^n8 

0.1446 

0.040fM 

2.2*.»50 

{)ifZ\ 

o^mb 

0.O1044 

1.1187 

0.262 

(UU16 

0.1013 

o.o:{65i 

l.<.»17 

0.051 

0.0190 

0.2170 

0.05150 

2.85-20 

0.004 

0.3158 

0.130;) 

0.04860 

2.4-236 

0.015 

0.2-M7 

0.1621 

0.03500 

1.817:$ 

0.066 

0.2125 

(».033:{l 

1.7680 

0.073 

0.3731 

0.2644 

0.02503 

1.4108 

0.154 

0.0561 

0.1i:i5 

0.00874 

0.4041 

0.627 

0.0470 

0.1605 

0.00525 

0.2?  W4 

0.750 

-0.5!)48 

0.5145 

-0.01068 

-1.1560 

0.246 

-0.6908 

0.2240 

-0.08486 

-3.1110 

0.002 

-2.0512 

0.1801 

-0:«>307 

-10.8472 

<0.0005 

0.1088 

-0.24528 

-8.5.361 

<0.0005 

-1.1881 

0.2200 

-0.1-2508 

-5.1887 

<0.0005 

-0.4019 

0.1481 

-0.064:^8 

-3.3214 

0.001 

-0.7808 

0.166*1 

-O.mi060 

-4.7325 

<0.0005 

"0.7036 

{)Mm 

-0.07827 

-4.1130 

<0.0005 

-1.2607 

0.1404 

-0.200{»8 

-8.08aj 

<0.0005 

Table  57.— Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  occupational  instability  after  mobility, 

the  South,  1957-^ 


R2 

0.1308 


Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 

R  RBar  2  RBar 

0^17  0.1225  0.3499 


Factor 

Constant  

Income  change  

Race: 

Negro  

Omitted:  White. 

Age: 

-25-;)4  

.15-44  

45  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  *25. 
I)i%tance  migrated: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles  

150  miles  or  more  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 


Std.  errors 
of  coefficients 


Regression 
coefficients 


0.2725 
0.000:) 


0.1624 
0.1650 
0.1547 


0.-2080 
0.2724 
0.1470 


4.0141 
-0.0026 

-o.o:U4 


0.2766 
0.6710 
1.1*236 


0.'21M6 
0.4527 
0.2280 


Standard  Error  of  Estimates 
2.77370731 


Beta 
weights 


-0.15756 
-0.005*2:) 


0.0:i715 
0.17068 


0.02637 
0.0:M)43 
0  03002 


TB 


I4.7.3:V2 
-8.3655 

-o.m5 


1.7025 
4.0667 
1:2m) 


1.4165 
1.6610 
1.5516 


Sig. 


<0.0005 
<0.0005 

0.782 


0.085 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 


0.153 
0.002 
0.117 
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Tablk  57. — Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  occupational  instability  after  mobility, 

the  South,  7957-60— Continued 


Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
R2  R  RBar2  RBar 

0.1308  0.3617  0.1225  0.3499 


Stamlaid  Kiror  of  Estumto 
2.77370731 


FatMor 


Std.  errors 
of  coefitctents 


Industry  of  nonfarm  employment : 

Mining  

Const  nietton  

iJtilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trades  

Finaneiarservices  ... 

jGovernment ... 

Military  and  unknown 

Omitteu :  Maniif;i:!t  ::.inK. 
liOcation  relative  to  SMSA: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles. .   

Over  150  miles  

Omitted:  Under  51  mile.s. 
Farm  employment,  status: 

Single^joh  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple- job  farm  wa|;e  worker .... 

Multiple-jol>  farm  operator-NFW . . 

Multiple-job  farm  ojMjrator-SKO 

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  operator. 
Karnings  in  farming: 

$1,200  to  ;^  1,790   

$1,800  to  $2,390  

$2,400  to  $2,999  

$:i,000and  over  

Omitted:  Under  $1,200. 


Regression 
coefficients 


Beta 
weights 


o.3:iOO 

0.5248 

0.029(y8 

l..^iH)2 

0.1734 

0.1854 

0.02272 

1.0('>89 

0.2752 

0.2569 

0.01777 

0.9336 

0.1480 

0.2848 

0.04251 

t.9lC8 

0.1802 

0.2941 

0.03416 

1.6324 

0.2285 

0.2247 

0.01994 

0.98:V2 

0.2992 

-0.0462 

-().(M)294 

-0.1.545 

0.1178 

o.oi:?7 

0.00224 

0.1  KK) 

0.2292 

-O.IOlO 

-0.00819 

-0.4405 

2.78:^5 

-3.0339 

-0.019.')9 

-l.OtKH) 

0.2543 

-0.003(i 

-0.00046 

-0.0141 

0.2322 

-1.0117 

-0.17085 

-4.3573 

0.2480 

-0.9658 

-0.12356 

-3.8805 

0.2777 

-0.0805 

-0.007!)9 

-0.2<KK) 

0.1533 

-1.0132 

-0.13026 

-6.6095 

0.1793 

-1.4870 

-0J6313 

-8.2955 

0.2204 

-1.4429 

-0.12656 

-6.5477 

0.1828 

-1.653S 

-0.19713 

-9.0455 

Sig. 


0.108! 

0.285  ' 

0.35:i 

0.052 

0.098 

0.327 

0.851 


0.874 
0.663 
0.275 


0.936 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 

i).7{H 


<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.()006 


T.\BLE  58. — Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  occupational  instability  after  mobility f 

the  Plains,  1957-^ 


Multiple  Correlation  Coefhcients 
Ro  R  RBar  2  RBar 

0.2227  0.4719  0.2154  0.4641 


Standard  Erio»*  of  Estimates 
258859728 


Factor 


Regression 
coefficients 


Std.  errors 
of  coclficients 


Beta 
weights 


Constant.  ..  . 
income  change 
Race: 


5.7127 
-0.0031 


0.2858 
0.(KK)3 


-0.17425 


TH 


19.9861 
-9.7237 


Negro .... 

0.1758 

0.2312 

0.01321 

0.7()03 

Omitted:  White. 

Age: 

25-34  

0.7242 

0.1444 

0.10043 

5.0156 

35-44  

1  I '54 

0.1508 

0.15356 

7.6604 

45  and  over  

1 .1^44 

0.1377 

0.19708 

9.3301 

Omitted:  Under  25. 

Distance  .j'igrated:- 

1.55.55 

51-100  miles                         .  . 

0.29.53 

0.1898 

0.0270(> 

101-150  miles    

-0.0324 

0.2101 

-0.00268 

-0.1540 

1 50  miles  or  mor(j  

n.1463 

0.1214 

0.02259 

1.2053 

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 

Industry  of  nonfarm  employment : 

-0.00727 

Mining  .... 

-0.1347 

0.3326 

-0.4049 

Construction  . 

;M7!l 

0.1689 

0.02238 

1.0132 

Utilities  

0.3734 

0.2401 

0.02942 

1.5549 

Wholesale  and  retail  trades 

0.2187 

0.1531 

0.03384 

1.4287 

Financial  services  

o.ion 

0.1762 

0.01238 

0.5735 

(tovernment  

0.0047 

0.2147 

0.00044 

(J.0217 

Military  and  unknown  

.  0.'J,S44 

0.2504 

-0.02137 

-1.1359 

Omitted:  Manufacturing. 

location  relative  to  SMSA: 

51-100  miles  

0.1053 

0.1299 

0.01518 

0.8105 

101-150  miles   

0.0179 

0.1586 

0.(K)2()7 

i  1131 

0.0903 

0.1411 

0.01200 

0.'i396 

Omitted :  Under  5 1  miles. 

Sig. 


<O.OO05 
<0.0005 

0.45:5 


<O.O005 
<0.0005 
<0.00()5 


0.U6 
0.851 
0.'226 


0.68S 
0.312 
0.116 
0.149 
0.574 
0.031 
0.255 


0.423 
0.876 
0.530 
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Table  o8.— Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  occupational  instability  after  mobility. 

the  Plains,  i957-6(?— Continued 


Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
R.J  R  RBar2   '  RBar 

05227  0.4719  0.2154  0.4641 


Standard  Error  of  Estimate 
2.58859728 


Factor 


Regression 
coefficients 


Std.  errors 
of  coefficients 


Beta 
weights 


Farm  employment  status: 

Single-job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-jol)  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  operator-XFW. . 

Multiple-job  farm  operator-SEO. . . 

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  o|)erator. 
Earnings  in  farming: 

$1,200  to  $1,799  

$1,800  to  $2,399   

$2,400  to  $2,«)99  

$3,000  and  over  . .  . 

Omitted:  Under  $1,200. 


-1.3760 
-3.0232 
-2.2393 
-0.8<M)9 


-0.<K)57 
-0.9412 
-1.3440 
-1.0819 


0.2591 
0.2293 
0.2014 
0.2948 


0.14fK) 
0.1755 
0.1835 
0.1507 


-0.17500 
-0.504<K) 
-0.2:^900 
-0.0742:^ 


-0.11533 
-0.09954 
-0.13603 
-0.22503 


TB 


-5.30!H) 
-13.1832 
-8.5664 
-3.0530 


-6.0790 
-5  3621 
-7.3228 
-10.7306 


Sig. 


<0.()005 
<0.0005 
<0.()005 
0.002 


<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.(K)05 


'r.\Bi  R  59  —Results  of  regression  equation  of  factors  associated  with  occupational  instability  after  mobility ^ 

the  West,  1957-^ 


0.1790 


Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients 
R  RBar2 
0.4231  0.1698 


Factor 


Regression 
coefficients 


RBar 


Standard  Error  of  Estimates 
2.7077699 


Std.  errors 
of  coefficients 


Beta 
weights 


TB 


Sig. 


(I^nstant  

income  change  

jlace: 

Negro  

^     Omitted;  White. 
Age: 

25-34  

35-44  

45  and  over  

Omitted:  Under  25. 
Distance  migrated: 

51-100  miles  

101--150  miles.  

150  miles  or  more   

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Industry  of  nonfarm  employment: 

Mining  

Construction  

Utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trades  

Financial  services  

Government.--'  

Military  and  unknown  .  

Omitted:  Manufacturing, 
location  rel^  've  to  SMS  A: 

51-100  miles  

101-150  miles   

Over  150.  miles  

Omitted:  Under  51  miles. 
Farm  employment  status: 

Single-job  farm  wage  worker  

Multiple-job  farm  wage  worker . . . . , 

Multiplc-]ob  farm  operator-NFW. . 

Mtiltiple-job  farm  operator-SEO  — 

Omitted:  Single-job  farm  operator. 
Earnings  in  farming: 

$1,200  to  $1,799  

$1,800  to  $2,399  

$2,400  to  $2,999  

$:i,000  and  over  

Omittcdi  Under  $1,200. 


5.66728517 
-0.00360002 

-0.4340()634 


0.73223727 
0.81581584 
1. 23 1 59670 


0.17947076 
-0.m>22032() 
-0;02752479 


0.6760775() 
0.33845575 
-0.0:i08H21 
0.10457497 
0.27776952 
-0.17046489 
-0.0«)554252 


0.056m)107 
0.19634656 
-0.2494970?) 


-1.32285546 
-2.51130464 
-1.70818064 
-1.01498538 


-0.70302105 
-0.75173601 
-1.59732225 
-L<)95^K)097 


0.4486f)928 
O.O0O;i7O74 

0.36278047 


0.15620356 
0.16758819 
0.15725222 


0.20928014 
0.24153386 
0.13148429 


0.:K)962334 
0.19148885 
0.24691629 
0.14896428 
0.18363689 
0.32738311 
0.38448358 


0.15853774 
0.18755105 
0.21806659 


0.4405*2321 
0.42431701 
0.54736346 
0.55057326 


0.1788156.3 
0.19745128 
0.23001250 
0.16480132 


-O.MK)20 
-0.02284 


0.10576 
0.10713 
O.I780i) 


0.01669 
-0.00739 
-0.00426 


0.04316 
0.O3799 
-0.00252 
0.01599 
0.03278 
-0.01021 
-0.00486 


0.00695 
0.02022 
-0.02197 


-0.17979 
-0.37642 
-0.08912 
-0.05251 


-0.08i:^) 
-0.07890 
-0.14065 
■0.28279 


12.5859 
-1.1965 


4.6877 
4.8680 
7.8320 


0.8576 
-0.3817 
-0.20i)3 


2.1835 
1.7675 
-0.1248 
0.7020 
1.5126 
-0.5207 
-0.2485 


0.3595 
1.0469 
-1.1441 


-3.0029 
-5.9185 
-3.1207 
-1.8435 


-3.9315 
-3.8072 
-6.9445 
-12.1110 


<0.0005 
<().00O5 

0.230 


<OJKI05 
<().00O5 
< 0.0005 


0.39t^ 
0.703 
0.816 


0.027 
0.074 
0.869 
0.490 
0.126 
0.609 
0.791 


0.718 
0.296 
0.251 


0.00.3 
< 0.0005 
0.002 
0.062 


<0.0005 
<0.0005 
<0.0006 
<0.0005 
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Chapter  14 


Labor  Mobility:  Some  Costs  and  Returns 

Pai;l  R.  Johnson,  professor  of  economics,  Xorth  Carolina  State  Vniversity 


Of  tlie  many  decisions  that  people  make  in  their 
lifetimes,  where  to  work  and  at  what  to  work  are 
among  the  most  important.  The  exphination  and 
predictions  of  these  choices  are,  of  course,  partly 
economic  problems.  In  a  modern  economy  such  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  the  results  of  the  collec- 
tive location  and  job  decisions  are  evident  on  every 
highway  and  in  every  community.  Some  of  these 
decisions  are  still  part  of  a  great  historic  movement 
of  rural  people  to  urban  centers. 

In  some  ways  it  is  odd  that  two-thirds  of  the  way 
through  the  20th  century  we  are  still  seeking  facts 
and  explanatory  theories  about  a  process  that  has 
been  going  on  in  the  Western  World  since  at  |p«st 
the  17th  century.  Even  in  19th-century  United 
States,  as  immigrants  broke  new  land  in  the  West, 
New  England  farm  people  were  entering  mills. 
The  net  inflow  of  rural  people  to  urban  places  has 
continued  to  the  present.  The  speed  of  the  move- 
ment has  not  been  constant,  but  w4th  few  exceptions 
the  annual  net  movement  has  been  positive.  Why, 
then,  if  the  process  is  continuously  working  are  we 
still  concerned  with  how  it  works?  More  specifically, 
why  are  people  considering  programs  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of  moving  from  public  monies? 

The  simple  answer,  of  course,  is  that  a  growing 
modern  economy  requires  a  continual  reallocation 
of  resources,  and  the  spatial  movement  of  labor  is 
part  of  this  allocation.  The  present  paper  attempts 
to  examine  in  part  the  payoff  on  both  private  and 
public  account  to  mobility  of  labor. 

The  current  mode  of  viewing  the  economics  of 
migration  is  as  an  investment  in  the  human  agent. 
Sjaastad  {12)^  has  laid  out  the  theoretical  foUnda- ' 
tions  for  such  an  accounting.  Briefly  and  very 
simply  the  theory  says  that  observed  spatial  differ- 
ences in  earnings  for  like  work  will  lead  people  to 
invest  in  a  move  that  will  tend  to  equalize  these 
differences.  To  the  individual  involved  this  is  an 
investment  of  the  same  order  or  iji  additional  train- 
ing, or  in  health  services,  and  thus  has  some  present 
value  which  can  be  compared  w4th  its  cost.  Before 
proceeding  with  this  framework  it  may  be  useful  to 
point  out  a  special  problem  of  rural-urban  mobility 
versus  migration. 

Many  geographic  moves  by  members  of  the  labor 
force  involve  not  only  a  spatial  change  but  an 
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*  Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  references  listed  at  end 
of  this  paper. 
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occupational  change.  The  extent  of  such  combina. 
tions  de|)ends,  of  course,  on  how  finely  we  define 
occupations.  In  moves  from  rural  or  urban  areas  the 
confounding  of  occupational  change  with  gea. 
graphic jcjiange  is  almost  always  present,  however 
gross  the  definition  of  occupation.  The  move  is  not 
just  from  rural  X  county  to  Y  city;  it  is  also  frora 
farmer,  farm  manager,  farm  laborer,  or  sharecropper 
to  some  other  occupation. 

Thus,  the  term  migration  usually  refers  to  the 
geographic  move,  l)ut  the  term  mobility  can  refer 
to  both  occupational  and  geographic  move.  As 
occupational  change  depends  on  a  classification  of 
jobs,  one  cannot  restrict  the  term  mobility  to  such 
changes.  The  term  mobility  will  be  used  here  to 
refer  to  spatial  moves  wiiatcver  their  nature.  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  that  all  forms  Qf 
mobility  come  under rthe  same  investment  rubric  |f 
they  involve  an  expenditure  that  leads  to  future 
returns. 

This  definitional  problem  presents  only  empirical 
difficulties,  not  theoretical  ones.  As  Stigler  (13) 
points  out,  the  investment  in  search  for  a  better  job 
i?  of  the  same  order  as  investment  in  migration  or 
in  schooling  or  in  training.  For  the  rural  poor  it  may 
be  relatively  easy  to  aggregate  the  two  investments, 
but  for  a  general  empirical  study  the  two  present 
real  problems.^ 

The  current  paper  represents  an  attempt  to  bring 
some  bits  and  pieces  of  empirical  evidence  to  bear 
on  the  costs  and  returns  toJabor  mobility  with  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  rural  poor.  The  rural  poor 
^^seem  to  fall  in  four  categories:  (1)  sharecroppers 
(especially  southern  Negro  sharecroppers) ;  (2) 
hired  farmworkers;  (3)  migratory  workers,  who 
can  be  distinguished  as  a  group  from  (2) ;  and  (4) 
subsistence  and  other  small-size  owner  operators. 
All  of  these  have  a  nonfarm  opportunity  cost  of 
employment  in  nonfarm  jobs. 

No  attempt  b  made  to  relate  directly  these 
groups  with  any  particular  opportunity.  They  each 
have  characteristics  that  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  any  specific  policy  proposal.  Some  of  the 
evidence  tnat  comes  from  the  North  Carolina  Fund 
Pilot  Mobility  Study  discussed  later  is  directly 
applicable  to  groups  (1),  (2),  and  perhaps  (4). 


^  See  Osbiirn  {$)  and  Johnson  {6)  for  a  further  description 
of  the  problem. 


The  coupling  of  location  and  occupation  choice 
in  a  fann  to  nonfann  move  presents  easily  iden- 
tifiable infonnation  on  backflows,  and  this  differ- 
ence between  gross  and  net  movements  is  discussed 
first.  After  a  discussion  of  costs,  the  valuation  of 
incomes  and  other  externalities  arc  discussed.  The 
remainder  of  the  paper  presents  some  evidence  on 
the  returns  to  moving,  and  analyzes  some  results 
that  have  specific  application  to  the  rural  poor. 

The  empirical  *nformation  comes  mainly  from 
two  sources.  In  the  summer  of  1965  a  sample  of  250 
migrants  and  250  nonmigrants  were  interviewed  in 
Greensboro  and  Winston-Salcm,  N.C.,  for  a  study 
done  for  the  U.S,  Department  of  Commerce.  Data 
on  costs  of  and  returns  to  moving  were  collected 
from  this  sample,  and  arc  reported  fully  by  Osburn 
(5).  The  second  source  of  data  is  a  study  done  under 
contract  for  the  US.  Department  of  Labor  as  an 
evaluation  study  of  the  pilot  mobility  project 
undertaken  by  the  North  Carolina  Fund.  In  this 
project  certain  rural  poor  (those  unemployed  or 
earning  less  than  $1,200  per  year)  have  l)een  moved 
from  eastern  North  Carolina  to  piedmont  North 
Carolina,  where  nonfarm  employment  has  been 
found  for  them. 


Gross  Versus  Net  Movements 

One  of  the  most  significant  findings  in  recent 
years  in  the  area  of  labor  mobility  has  been  the 
documentation  of  a  largedifference  in  the  gross  and 
net  flows  of  labor  between  farm  and  nonfarm  occu- 
pations. Perkins  and  Hathaway  (9)  have  very  care- 
fully analyzed  this  problem.  For  instance,  they  show 
that  in  1956-57  the  change  in  the  farm  labor  force 
from  a  social  security  sample  was  — 4.9  percent, 
while  the  gross- off-farm  movement  was  15.6  per- 
cent. The  backflow  was  10.7  percent.  Although  the 
annual  rates  vary  somewhat,  the  order  of  magni- 
tude of  the  difference  between  gross  and  net  rates 
stays  the  same  for  the  years  1955  to  1959.  It  should 
come  as  no  surprise,  then,  that  not  everyone  who 
moves  from  a  rural  poverty  status  to  an  urban  en- 
vironment will  stay. 

The  study  of  the  N,  C.  Fund  Pilot  ivlobility  Study 
presents  us  with  some  insights  into  this  aspect  of 
labor  mobility  for  the  rural  poor.  One  cause  for  a 
return  flow — improper  valuation  of  income  differ- 
entials—will be  taken  up  separately.  However,  the 
mobility  study  identified  those  who  stayed  in  urban 
areas  and  those  who  returned.  From  the  sample, 
therefore,  one  can  make  some  estimates  as  to  rea- 
sons for  staying  or  not  staying.  These  estimates 
can  be  placed  in  a  conditional  probability  frame- 
work and  any  costs  and  benefits  calculated  can  be 
adjusted  for  these  return  probabilities. 

Before  going  into  the  estimates,  we  should  ex- 
amine the  general  nature  of  the  return  problem. 
We  have  been  treating  the  decision  to  move,  in 
general,  as  an  investment  decision  governed  by  the 
usual  investment  choice  criterion.  But  if  all  moves 


are  not  permanent,  the  time  horizon  of  the  invest- 
ment should  be  considered  as  determinants  of 
mobility. 

The  ordinary  considerations  for  an  investment 
would  indicate  that  costs,  discount  rates,  and  a 
capital  constraint  are  the  determinants  of  a  par- 
ticular investment.  In  our  particular  case  these 
variables  would  be  the  cost  of  the  move  and  the 
cost  of  search  for  a  different  job.  The  returns  are 
the  expected  wage  differences,  and  the  discount 
rates  are'  those  expected  as  an  internal  rate  for  the 
investment  and  that  of  the  market.  All  of  this  is 
straightforward  and  is  discussed  in  the  sections  on 
costs  and  benefits.  As  Stigler  points  out  (13)  the 
average  length  of  a  particular  job  may  be  as  short 
as  3  years.  Tlierefore  one  cannot  calculate  internal 
rates  that  extend  over  a  working  lifetime  from  an 
investment  in  search.  The  same  would  probably 
hold  true  for  an  investment  in  spatial  mobility.  As 
shown  below,  the  real  differences  in  income  may  be 
quite  small  for  low  income  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural  workers,  and  the  backflows  may  be 
explained  by  the  same  choice  principles  as  the 
initial  moves. 

One  external  variable  that  affects  these  move- 
ments is  not  part  of  the  investment  calculus  of  in- 
dividuals. That  variable  is  the  state  of  aggregate 
demand  and  unemployment  in  the  economy.  The 
effect  of  unemployment  on  the  rate  of  net  out- 
migration  has  been  demonstrated  by  Bishop  (i) 
and  more  recently  by  Perkins  and  Hathaway  (9). 
It  is  well  known*  that  the  incidence  of  unemploy- 
ment falls  most  heavily  on  the  unskilled,  the  non- 
educated,  and  minority  groups.  Some  low  income 
agricultural  workers  possess  all  of  these  attributes 
in  addition  to  their  occupational  characteristics. 
Any  change  in  overall  economic  activity  that  slows 
the  migration  process  will  in  all  probability  affect 
this  group  even  more.  As  the  rationing  of  nonfarm 
jobs  becomes  tighter  one  would  expect  the  propor- 
tion of  low  income,  low  skilled  workers  in  the  gross 
outflow  from  agriculture  to  decrease. 

No  data  are  presented  in  this  paper  on  this  ex- 
ternal effect.  However,  as  Schultz  (most  recently  in 
ill)  and  many  other  places)  and  others  have  often 
pointed  out,  the  single  most  effective  weapon  for  a 
manpower  policy  in  agriculture  is  probably  one  of 
full  employment  in  nonagriculture. 

The  study  of  the  N.  C.  Fund  mobility  program 
covered  only  a  period  in  which  unemployment  had 
fallen  to  quite  low  levels  in  relation  to  the  average 
of  the  preceding  5  or  6  years.  The  effect  of  low  un- 
employment was  to  ease  job  rationing  and  make 
jobs  easier  to  find,  and  the  effect  persisted  over  the 
period.  In  looking  at  the  determinants  of  the  back- 
flow  then,  one  can  ignore  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
economy. 

Two  separate  samples  of  persons  relocated  to 
nonfarm  jobs  have  been  examined.  Each  sample 
came  from  a  separate  contract,  and  they  can  be 
called  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  of  the  mobility  pro- 
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gram.  In  Phase  II  many  more  resources  were  allo- 
cated to  uremove  and  postniove  counseling,  finding 
and  tjeeuring  housing,  etc.  This  expenditure  is  re- 
flected in  the  difference  in  backflow — more  than 
lialf  returned  in  Phase  I  whereas  less  than  half  re- 
turned in  Plmse  II.'* 

In  order  to  assess  the  significance  of  certain  vari- 
ables on  the  decision  to  stay  or  not  to  stay,  regres- 
sions were  run  where  the  dependent  variable  was  a 
dichotomous  variable — stay  or  not  stay."* 

The  following  variables  were  regressed  on  the 
stay  or  not  stay  variable:  age,  sex,  education,  mari- 
tal status,  size  of  family,  number  of  family  mem- 
bers working,  number  of  family  members  moved, 
income,  number  of  jobs  previously  held,  length  of 
residence,  and  race.  Age,  education,  size  of  family, 
both  variables  for  number  of  members  working  and 
moved,  income,  number  of  jobs,  and  length  of  resi- 
dence are  continuous  variables,  the  others  are 
dunmiy  variables  taking  the  values  zero  or  one. 
The  observation  w'as  one  Jf  male,  single,  Negro; 
zero  if  female,  married,  and  Indian. 

The  regression  results  are  shown  in  tables  I  and 
2.  The  two  phases  are  analyzed  separately.  An  F 
test  indicates  rejection  of  the  hypoth/jsis  that  the 
two  samples  are  the  same  at  the  I-percent  level. 
The  results  of  these  regressions  are  discussed 
briefly.'^ 

For  Phase  I  the  only  variable  that  is  really  sig- 
nificant is  length  of  residence  despite  the  fact  that 
the  overall  regression  explains  82  percent  of  the 
variation  in  the  decision  to  stay.  Three  variables 
alone  explain  80  percent — these  are  sex,  income, 
and  length  of  residence.  When  these  are  regressed 
alone  we  get  the  coefficients  shown  in  the  right  hand 
column  of  table  1. 

These  coefficients  (subject  to  the  discussion  in 
footnote  4)  can  be  interpreted  as  conditional  prob- 
abilities. Thus,  one  can  say  that  the  conditional 
probability  of  a  person  staying  after  a  move  is 
lowered  by  .21  if  the  person  is  a.  male;  the  prob- 
ability is  increased  by  .09  for  an  additional  month 
of  residence.  In  other  words,  the  longer  a  person 
resides  in  the  area  the  less  likely  he  becomes  to 
return  home. 

More  of  the  coefficients  were  significant  for 
Phase  II.  If  we  look  just  at  the  most  significant  co- 


Tahi.k  1. — Phask  I:  Regression  rcaults  of  selected 
variables  on  the  decision  to  stay  or  not  to  stay 
in  area  to  xrhich  relocated  * 


''The  perrcntagps  jirp  62  and  32  for  returns.  It  mii.st  be 
remembered  timt  the  length  of  time  for  observations  \s  te«« 
for  Phase  II. 

*  Ah  discussed  in  Goldbergcr  (4)  and  elsewhere  there  arc 
nt  least  two  statiMica!  problems  in  running  such  a  regression. 
Hcteroscedasticity  of  the  error.*  is  built  into  the  regression. 
Secondly,  the  fitted  equation  ran  result  in  predieted  value.s 
outside  the  0-1  range  of  the  observed  dependent  variables. 
These  problems  are  not  pursued  here.  The  ftecond  problem 
was  found  not  to  be  of  concern.  The  reader  is  simply  warnecl 
that  not  all  of  the  assumptions  nece.ssar>'  for  performing 
tests  on  the  coefficients  are  met. 

*A  more  complete  discussion  of  this  evaluation  will  be 
found  in  a  forthcoming  MJS.  thesis  by  Richard  Robbins  at 
N.C.  State  University,  Raleigh,  and  in  a  fotthcoming  report, 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Variable 

Coellicient 

Coellicient 

Age  

—  .(XKXMJ 

(.(X)74) 

Sex  

-.2412 

-.2082 

Kdncatiou. . . 

(.0979) 

-.0175 

(.0271) 

Marital  statu<?  

.0087 

Size  of  family   .   

(.3050) 

.0178 

(.0464) 

\uml)er  of  family  working .  . 

.2415 

(1.45G5) 

Numl)crof  family  moved  

-.0367 

(.4027) 

Monthly  iurome   . 

.0025 

.0018 

NumlH»r  of  previous  jobs  held. . . 

(.0024) 

(.0015) 

-.0143 

Ix*ngth  of  residence  

(.0700) 

.0872 

.0910, 

(.0113) 

(.0088) 

.0658 

(.1201) 

Constant  term  

-.3418 

-.2434 

U*  

.8188 

.8045 

'From  N.C.  Vund  Mobility  Project  (34  observations). 

efficients  in  column  3  of  table  2,  we  see  that  most 
of  the  signs  go  in  the  "right''  direction.  The  excep- 
tions are  number  of  family  and  marital  status^ 
where  the  estimated  coefficients  indicate  a  person 
is  less  likely  to  stay  if  he  (or  she)  is  married,  and 

T.xBtK  2, — Phase  II:  Regression  results  of  selected 
variables  on  the  decision  to  stay  or  not  to  stay 
in  area  to  which  relocated^ 


Variable 

Coelficient 

Coellicient' 

Age  

.0120 

.0158 

Sex  

(.01 13) 

(.0092) 

-.2027 

-.2292 

(.1201) 

(.m\) 

Kduration  

-.0185 

Marital  Htatus  

(.0279) 

-.3950 

-.3405 

(.•2305) 

(.1645) 

Size  of  family  

-.1549 

-.1429 

(.0670) 

(.0568) 

-.0604 

XumlHir  of  family  moved  

(.2709) 

.1287 

.1103 

(.0668) 

(.047S) 

Monthly  income  

.0016 

Xumlwr  of  previous  jobs  held. . . 

(.0020) 

-.1183 

(.0598) 

(.0470) 

.1420 

.1513 

(.0236) 

(.0190) 

.2804 

.2900 

(.1105) 

(.1028) 

.4870 

.1394 

R*  

.8328 

.8264 

'  From  N.C.  Fund  Mobility  Project  (34  observations)., 
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the  larger  the  family.  The  result  can  be  rationalized 
in  part  by  the  faet  that  some  married  persons  did 
not  take  their  spouse,  and  thus  their  marital  status 
was  conductive  to  residence  instability. 

There  were  no  particular  a  priori  reasons  for 
specifying  greater  desire  to  stay  with  regard  to  sex 
or  race.  As  in  Phase  I  females  appear  more  likely 
to  stay,  and  Negroes  appear  more  likely  to  stay 
than  Indians. 

The  number  of  jobs  previously  held  is  apparently 
of  some  significanee.  Holding  the  other  variables 
constant,  more  joi)s  lield  indicates  a  history  of  job 
cliange  that 'makes  one  less  likely  to  remain  in  a 
neu*  job. 

Again,  as  in  Phase  I,  the  longer  one  stays  the 
greater  the  likelihood  to  keep  staying.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  Phase  II  the  time  for  the  observations 
is  shorter,  and  probably  explains  the  greater  ab- 
solute magnitude  of  the  coefficients. 

It  is  interesting  that  ineonie  as  a  variable  does 
not  enter  either  regression.  Given  the  low  skill  levels 
and  low  pay  it  might  be  expeeted  that  the  pay 
would  bcL.unifonnly  low  and  henee  there  would  not 
be  enough  variability  to  lend  to  any  explanatory 
power.  Aetually  for  group  I  the  average  weekly 
earnings  were  $55.53  with  a  standard  deviation  of 
$28,27,  For  group  II  the  average  weekly  earnings 
were  .$44,32  with  a  standard  deviation  of  $31.15. 
Apparently  lack  of  variation  in  the  observed  in-  . 
eomes  does  not  aecount  for  the  failure  of  these 
variables  to  explain  a  larger  net  proportion  of  the 
return  deeision. 

The  implieations  of  the  regressions  would  seem 
to  be  that  in  an  area  and  at  a  time  where  the  de- 
mand for  labor  was  relatively  large,  faetors  other 
than  simple  money  income  diflferenees  aflfeeted  job 
loeation  deeisions  for  the  rural  poor.  Some  persons 
will  pay  to  return  to  their  home  area  though  the 
expeetation  is  not  eertain  that  all  will  get  jobs 
there.  Males,  Indians,  and  younger  people  appear 
more  likely  to  pay  for  this  choiee,  other  things 
being  equal. 

The  Costs  of  Moving 

While  Sjaastad  has  laid  out.the  thcoretieal  frame- 
work for  viewing  migration  as  an  investment  activ- 
ity, relatively  little  work  on  the  empirieal  side  has 
eonie  within  that  framework.  Some  reeent  work  by 
0$bum  (8)  presents  the  most  complete  aeeounting 
of  costs  and  returns  for  a  sample  of  migrants  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  There  have  been  earlier  esti- 
m  ites  of  the  costs  involved  in  moving,  notably  an 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  study  of  a 
national  sample  (7),  However,  the  Osburn  study 
has  eolleeted  not  only  the  direct  costs  of  moving 
bi  t  the  opportunity  costs  involved  also. 

Osburn's  data  eanie  from  a  sample  of  inmigrants 
to  Greensboro  and  Winston-Salem,  N,C,  These 
family  heads  were  interviewed  in  the  summer  of 


1965,  and  employment  and  income  data  were  col- 
lected for  jobs  going  back  to  19.)5.  The  data  on 
direct  costs  confirm  the  view  that  on  the  average 
it  does  not  cost  very  much  to  move  around.  The 
average  direct  cost  of  move  for  127  white  families 
was  $117.50  and  for  127  non white  families  it  was 
$43.86. 

These  numbers  obscure  some  important  variables, 
however.  Seven  percent  of  the  white  moves  cost 
over  $500  ;  25  percent  of  the  white  moves  cost  be- 
tween $50  and  $200.  Also,  38  percent  of  the  white 
moves  and  33  percent  of  the  nonwhite  moves  were 
less  than  100  miles  in  distance.  What  we  see  is  that 
it  does  not  co.st  too  much  if  we  do  not  move  too 
far.  , 

The  unique  part  of  Osburn 's  sample  is  that  it  in- 
cludes information  on  foregone  earnings.  Thirty- 
two  percent  of  the  wiiite  and  fifty-three  percent  of 
the  nonwhites  had  foregone  earnings.  For  the  group 
that  had  foregone  earnings,,  the  average  for  both 
white  and  nonwhite  was  approxhimtely  $450,  One 
of  tlie  interesting  facets  of  the  foregone  earnings 
data  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  with  lower 
incomes  had  foregone  earnings.  Forty-two  liereent 
of  the  whites  and  eighty-five  percent  of  the- non- 
whites  who  experienced  foregone  earnings  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $4,000  per  year.  The  inference  is 
that  some  time  was^  spent  without  pay  either  in 
moving  or  in  job  search.  The  average  cost  of  this 
time  for  those  with  incomes  under  $4,000  was  $161 
for  whites  and  $415  for  nonwhites.^ 

Adding  the  foregone  earnings  to  the  direct  costs 
makes  the  average  costs  borne  by  the  individuals 
$266  for  whites  and  $283  for  nonwhites.  These 
averages -are  not  startling  in  their  magnitude,  but 
they  may  easily  exceed  either  the  savings  or  the 
borrowing  capacity  of  the  rural  poor,  or  both. 

The  costs  pn  private  account  aetually  exceed  the 
averages  listed.  Some  people  received  less  in  the 
new  location  than  they  did  in  the  old.  On  the  aver- 
age, of  course,  all  moves  yielded  a  positive  return. 
Some  of  those  whose  income  differential  was  intially 
negative  received  a  positive  differential  in  subse- 
quent years,  and  some  respondents  indicated  they 
knowingly  accepted  a  negative  return  for  a  short 
period.  These  negative  income  differentials  must  be 
added  to  the  cost  side. 

Another  set  of  costs  that  does  not  appear  in  the 
personal  budgets  of  the  movers  is  the  cost  of  mov* 
ing  borne  by  employers.  In  any  estimate  of  the  total 
resource  cost  involved  in  moving  these  costs  must 
be  included.^ 


*  While  not  a  (Imct  test,  this  dilTcrcncr  would  indicato  n 
morr  informal  labor  market  for  nonwhitr.'?.  Since  (hstance.^ 
arc  not  too  dilTcrrnt.  more  time  must  have  been  repent  look- 
ing for  work. 

'A  ."OL-ial  accounting  problem  may  }«till  be  present  on  the 
returns  Me.  We  only  have  information  on  earnings  of  the 
one  vjved.  Fre.-^umably  the  employer  expects  some  returns 
for  moving  his  employee,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  return^ 
ar<»  imderstood. 
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When  these  last  two  items  of  cost  are  added  in. 
the  average  costs  for  the  Greensboro  and  Winston- 
Salem  movers  was  $492  for  the  whites  and  1478  for 
the  nonwhites. 

The  returns  side  of  these  data  will  not  be  gone 
into  at  this  point,  but  on  the  average  the  returns, 
measured  in  income  difTerentials,  were  $523  per  year 
for  whites  and  $635  per  year  for  nonwhites.  Com- 
pared with  the  cost  figures,  lx)th  of  these  imply 
rates  of  return  greater  than  100  percent,  or  the 
movers  eould  recoup  the  costs  in  the  first  year. 
These  returns  are  subject  to  the  following  qualifi- 
cations: 

(1)  We  do  not  necessarily  have  the  whole  array 
of  movers.  Some  with  negative  or  very  low  rates 
may  have  gone  hack  or  moved  on. 

(2)  The  returns  are  confounded  with  those  of 
search  for  jobs  and  Ave  have  no  direct  costs  of 
search. 

(3)  Psychic  costs  are  not  inchided.  Indeed,  what 
one  may  have  is  the  measure  of  the  nonmoney  cost 
of  a  move. 

f4)  As  noted  later,  certain  income  groups  may 
have  internal  discount  rates  that  approach  100  per- 
cent.. 

(5)  It  should  also  be, noted  that  the  farm-non- 
farm  differential  discussed  by  Perkins  and  Hath- 
away (9)  averages  $600,  which  is  close  to  the  aver- 
age here  for  what  are  mainly  nonfarm  to  nonfarm 
moves. 

We  have  some  other  evidence  on  costs  from  the 
N.  C.  Fund  Pilot  Mobility  Project.** 

The  costs  of  the  N.  C,  Fund  mobility  program 
can  be  broken  down  in  several  ways.  Tlie  oppor- 
tunity costs  of  the  individuals  moved  ^night  best  be 
imputed  from  the  cash  allowances  given  them  from 
the  program.  In  Phase  I  this  was  a  grant  of  $51.50 
plus  a  low  interest  loan  of  $51.50.  In  Phase  II  the 
grant  was  in  the  neighl)orhood  of  $150.  These  costs 
underestimate  the  actual  cost  of  a  move  under  the 
program. 


"Some  evidence  which  is  not  a  matter  of  public  record 
from  a  i^imilar  relocation  project  at  Tiwkegce  Institute 
would  indicate  that  tlic  average  expenditure" per  family  was 
in  the  neighborhoo<i  of  $100  to  $115  for  ^tibsistence.  travel, 
and  de})en<iency  allowance. 


We  can  look  at  two  other  costs  of  the  program. 
We  can  divide  the  total  costs  of  the  program  by  the 
number  of  moves,  or  we  can  look  at  the  direct  costs 
per  move.  This  latter  figure  can  be  gotten  by  sub- 
tracting administrative  costs  from  a  budgel  of  the 
mobility  program.  If  the  program  were  other  than  a 
pilot  program,  the  first  estimate— total  cost — 
would  overstate  the  per  move  cost  as  some  overhead 
type  expenditures  would  represent  investments  of 
longer  than  a  year. 

The  direct  cost  computation  represents  the  op- 
portunity cost  of  the  FederaLfunds  expended,  but 
it  also  is  an  overestimate  of  the  direct  cost  of  mov- 
ing a  family.  It  includes  expenditures  for  contacts 
made  where  no  move  took  place. 

The  costs  of  the  program  are  shown  in  table  3. 
As  can  be  seen  in  the  table,  the  average  direct  cost 
per  move  for  274  moves  in  Phase  I  was  $306.27, 
and  for  219  moves  in  Phase  II  was  $628.90.  Note 
carefully  what  these  costs  represent.  In  addition  to 
the  move  and  the  contact  expenditure  mentioned, 
they  also  include  expenditures  on  job  search,  hous- 
ing search,  and  other  ancillary  services.  The  ancil- 
lary services-budget  in  Phase  II  was  larger  and  the 
per  move  cost  would  have  been  larger  even  if  the 
same  number  had  been  moved.  As  the  costs  include 
these  other  expenditures,  they  may  actually  be 
closer  to  the  true  private  costs  of  moving  plus 
search  than  the  out-of-pocket  expenditures  plus 
foregone  earnings  reported  by  Osburn. 

The  services  provided  by  mobility  include:  find- 
ing the  job — the  cost  of  search;  bringing  the  worker 
for  an  interview— also  a. cost  of  search;  paying  for 
a  physical  examination,  if  required;  making  sure  of 
a  place  to  live;  and^financing  the  move,  including 
subsistence  until  a  paycheck  is  received.  An  indi- 
vidual would  have  t9  go  through  and  finance  all  of 
these  steps  in  a  change  of  job  location.  In  fact,  the 
Phase  I  cost  of  $306  is  not  greatly  different  than  the 
nonwhite  average  of  $283,  including  foregone  earn- 
ings, in  the  Osburn  study.  Even  though  a  family 
can  move  itself  and  its  belongings  from  eastern 
North  Carolina  to  piedmont  North  Carolina  for  less 
than  $75,  to  say  that  a  family  would  require  a 
minimum  of  $300  in  resource*  to  make  the  move 
does  not  appear  outlandish. 

The  Phase  II  costs  are  considerably  higher.  The 
returnee  rate  and  the  general  unhappiness  of  some 
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Table  3. — Costs  of  relocating  two  groups  of  rural  poor  * 


Costs 

Administrative  

Direet  

Total  

Average  administrative  

Average  direct  

Average  total  

'  From  X.C.  Fimd  Mobility  Project. 
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Phase  I 
(274  moved) 


Phase  II 
(219  moved) 


$47,571.00 
83,918.00 


$60,771.39 
137,732.21 


131,489.00 


198,503.60 


173.62 
306.27 
479.89 


277.49 
628.91 
906.41 


Total 


$108,342.;  }9 


221,650. 


21 


329,992.30 


219.76 
449.  S9 
669.;  }6 


of  the  relocatees  in  Phase  I  made  the  provision  of 
more  counseling  services  mandatory  in  Phase  11. 
In  many  instances  the  adjustment  problems  for  the 
relocatees  were  severe.  The  adjustment  prqblcnis 
cannot  be  gone  into  at  this  time,  but  they  clearly 
affect  the  valuation  of  costs  and  returns  to  migra- 
tion. If  the  persons  moved  do  not  stay,  some  of  the 
potential  gain  is  lost.  If  the  relocatees  impose  costs 
on  their  neighbors,  employers,  or  fellow  einployees, 
the  social  cost  of  moving  is  higher  than  indicated. 
For  these  reasons  more  attention  was  given  to 
counschng  and  solving  housing  and  other  personal 
problems  in  Phase  11.  The  experience  of  the  N.  C. 
Fund  Mobility  Program  would  indicate  that  look- 
ing only  at  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  to  move 
versus  the  nonfarm  earnings  potential  may  seri- 
ously underestimate  the  size  of  the  investme;it  re- 
quired to  increase  the  productivity  of  certain 
groups  of  the  rural  poor. 

Evidence  reported  by  Bishop  (2)  puts  the  direct 
cost  of  moving  in  Europe  at  roughly  the  same  levels 
as  Osbum's  study.  The  direct  costs,  which  are 
publicly  supported  in  Sweden,  would  appear  to  l)e 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $100.  In  France,  costs— in- 
cluding an  allowance  for  adjustment  of  up  to  6 
months — are  around  $160. 


The  Function  of  the  Capital  Market 

If  the  costs  of  a  spatial  move  to  take  advantage 
of  income  differentials  are  as  little  as  shown  and 
the  returns  arc  anywhere  near  as  large  as  indicated, 
an  immediate  question  is:  Why  has  not  the  private 
sector  been  making  loans  to  the  rural  poor  to  facil- 
itate moving.*  There  are  several  immediate  answers. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  existence  of  the  differential 
depends  on  aggregate  demand.  One  cannot  blame 
private  lenders  for  not  facilitating  move's  during 
periods  when  unemployment  inhibits  them,  or  dur- 
ing periods  where  considerable  uncertainty  exists 
about  the  permanency  of  the  differential. 

The  group  most  in  need  of  borrowed  funds  is 
that  characterized  by  low  income  whose  internal 
resources  are  too  meager  to  finance  a  move.  These 
are  exactly  the  persons  who  cannot  put  up  col- 
lateral, and  who  present  a  high  risk  of  default.  It 
would  be  surprising  if  lenders  would  lend  funds  to 
such  persons  for  the  express  purpose  of  physically 
removing  themselves  from  the  lender. 

The  risk  of  default  is  probably  less  for  a  group 
of  lenders  taken  as  a  whole  than  it  is  for  a  single 
lender.  The  variance  of  the  expected  returns  facing 
an  individual  lender  is  simply  larger  than  that  fac- 
ing the  gro"p.  A  possible  attack  on  the  problem  of 
equating  the  private  and  social  returns  from  mobil- 
ity would  be  a  risk  pooling  program  that  changed 
the  cost  of  borrowing  to  private  lenders  and  bor- 


•  Thrrc?  is  no  direct  evidence  on  the  extent  of  loans  for 
the  purpose  of  moving.  I  am  assuming  that  mich  loans  are 
quite  limited  at  lower  income  levels. 


rowers.  The  pilot  mobility  project  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  ncoriiorated  in  part  a  feature 
of  such  a  program  by  offering  combinations  of  loans 
and  grants. 

In  addition  to  changing  resource  allocation  such 
a  program  would  have  income  redistribution  effects. 
A  program  of  this  kind  would  have  to  be  considered 
an  alternative  to  other  income  redistribution 
schemes. 


Some  Benefil-Ck>8l  Complications 

In  principle  the  benefit-cost  framework  is 
straightforward.  One  sums  up  the  costs  and  finds 
their  present  value,  finds  the  present  value  of  the 
future  income  stream,  and  compares  the  two.  These 
calculations,  of  course,  require  an  interest  rate,  and 
che  choice  of  the  appropriate  interest  rate  has  pre- 
sented many  evaluation  problems  for  puWie  proj- 
ects. An  alternative  is  to  compute  the  internal  rate 
of  return  on  the  investment,  i.e.,  find  the  interest 
rate  that  equates  the  two  present  values. 

Despite  the  simplicity  of  the  principles  of  cal- 
culation, the  application  of  the  benefit-cost  frame- 
work to  the  mobility  program  abounds  in  empirical 
problems.  Such  problems  are  discussed  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

Real  Versus  Apparent  Income  Differences 

Any  rural  to  nonrural  move  involves  a  problem 
of  evaluating  the  nonmarket  returns  from  farming. 
There  are  not  simply  the  psychic  costs  of  leaving 
an  occupation.  They  include  the  value  of  home- 
produced  food  and  shelter.  For  some  groups  the 
relative  size  of  this  return  is  very  small,  but  for  the 
rural  poor  it  may  be  very  large. 

Conceptually,  if  would  be  impossible  to  specify 
exactly  the  changes  in  real  incomes  from  a  farm  to 
nonfarm  move  without  knowing  the  utihty  func- 
tions of  the  persons  involved.  A  different  bundle  of 
goods  will  be  consumed  in  the  two  areas,  and  we 
have  no  way  to  evaluate  the  new  goods  in  the  old 
area.  The  problem  is  further  confounded  with  a  new 
mix  of  public  goods  available.  Police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, quality  of  streets,  water,  and  sewage  dis- 
posal are  all  presum'jd  to  be  better  in  urban  areas. 
More  importantly,  perhaps,  closeness  and  quality 
of  schools  are  likely  to  he  improved  in  the  urban 
areas.^^ 

Offsetting  the  expected  increase  in  consumption 
from  these  services  are  the  possible  diseconomies 
from  urban  slum-type  dwelling.  While  no  real 
quantification  of  such  diseconomies  is  available, 
the  possibility  exists  that  a  real  resource  cost  is  in- 
volved. In  any  event,  the  lowest  income  group  of 


'^Some  evidence  from  West  Virginia  and  Penn^lvania 
indicates  that  there  are  economies  of  9\ze  in  the  provision 
of  public  goodfl  in  cities  in  the  sense  that  as  population 
density  increases  per  capita  expenditure  decreases  for  the 
services.  (See  Dillman  {$).) 
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farm  to  nonfann  moves  would  be  most  likely  to 
bear  part  of  tbis  cost.  Tbe  budget  constraint  for 
the  lowest  paid  workers  would  require  them  to 
occupy  tbe  lowest  priced  bousing,  in  addition,  of 
course,  tbere  may  be  racial  discrimination  in  bous- 
ing. 

Tbe  N.  C.  Fund  Mobility  Project  took  the  dis- 
economies possibility  into  account  by  moving  per- 
sons only  to  areas  where  ^'suitable"  bousing  could 
be  found.  The  economic  meaning  of  tbis  decision 
would  l)e  that  tbe  supply  price  of  arbitrarily  judged 
quality  was  less  than  or  equal  to  some  bid  price 
budgeted.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  procedure  is 
only  available  to  the  individual  and  to  the  small 
pilot  project  at  the  margin.  Tbe  price  of  housing 
services  is  determined  by  market  forces,  and  larger 
scale  movements  will  affect  the  demand* schedule 
for  housing  services  in  each  area. 

Even  if  we  ignore  the  problems  of  shifting  market 
baskets  and  public  goods,  we  still  do  not  have  a 
straightforward  problem  of  evaluating  real  income. 
The  imputation  for  shelter  will  vary  for  different 
tenure  classes.  An  owner-operator  would  simply 
include  in  his  asset  structure  the  value  of  the  farm- 
house. Midwestern  tenant  farmers  and  southern 
sharecroppers  in  principle  have  the  same  imputa- 
tion problem.  If  the  lease  is  of  the  crop-share  type 
then  there  is  an  impHcit  payment  for  household 
consumption  of  housing  services  and  home-pro- 
duced foods.  While  the  principle  is  the  same  for 
tenants  and  sharecroppers  there  is  considerable 
difference  in  tbe  relative  size  of  the  value  of  house- 
hold consumption.  T»i  calculating  farm -nonfann  in- 
come differentials  thi.  value  of  housing  and  home- 
produced  food  will  constitute  a  much  larger  share 
of  farm  income  for  the  typical  southern  share- 
cropper than  it  will  for  the  typical  midwestern 
tenant." 

Some  iPustrative  budgeting  should  demonstrate 
how  large  a  factor  this  valuation  problem  might  bo: 
Compare  a  farm  family  that  has  a  net  cash  income 
of  $1,200  per  year  with  an  urban  worker  earning 
$2,800  per  year.  The  latter  income  is  that  of  a  per- 
son working  a  40-hour  week  at  $1.40  per  hour  ;  the 
former  is  the  maximum  earnings  that  still  allowed 
eligibility  for  the  N.  C.  mobility  program,  and  is 
roughly  that  of  a  sharecropper  working  between  3 
and  4  acres  of  tobacco.*^ 

If  we  impute  $40  a  month  for  rent  and  $200  a 
year  for  food  wt  have  a  real  income  for  the  farm 


"  In  grncral.  onr  would  rxpcct  (his  same  proportionality 
diflfcrrncr  to  appear  al{?o  on  thr  other  side  of  the  lodger  in 
the  nonfarm  opportunity  costs.  Typically,  a  midwrstcrn 
tenant  would  have  more  education  and  a  higlirr  skill  level 
than  the  wutliern  sharecropper  and  therefore  his  expectetl 
nonfarm  income  would  be  highei.  Tlie  imputed  value  for  the 
former  is  thus  a  lower  proportion  of  either  farm  or  nonfarm 
income. 

''The  average  allotment  in  1965  was  approximately  4.0 
acres.  Average  yield  was  approximately  1.720  lbs.  per  acre. 
Budget  .^tudicf  indicate  a  nct^retum  of  approximately  S800 
per  acre  at  current  prices  over  variable  expen>es  less  labor. 


family  of  almost  $1,900.  The  rent  figure  is  con- 
servative; urban  rent  is  probably  closer  to  $60  per 
month.  There  are  no  good  estimates  for  the  value 
of  home-produced  food,  but  one  recent  study  for 
western  North  Carolina  shows  average  value  of 
home-produced  food  increasing  as  net  farm  income 
decreases,  with  an  average  for  the  lowest  income 
group  of  over  $500  per  year.^ 

From  the  urban  income  we  must  subtract  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work.  This  expenditure  is 
presumed  to  be  zero  for  the  farm  family  as  trans- 
portation appears  on  the  production  side  and  is 
charged  to  the  croj)  enterprise.  Put  this  figure  at 
$100  per  year.  The  apparent  differential  of  $1,600 
has  been  cut  in  half,  and  by  increasing  urban  ex- 
penditures and  increasing  farm  income  by  fairly 
small  amounts  the  diflferential  may  entirely  dis- 
appear. 

In  evaluating  the  North  Carolina  Fund  Mobility 
Study  ^ye  have  used  budgets  similar  to  the  above  in 
examining  the  returnee  problem.  One  further  point 
with  regard  to  the  income  differential  is  the  cash 
flow.  Typically,  the  farm  income  from  a  crop  sale 
will  come  as  cash  (less  marketing  charges).  Daily 
farm  labor  wages  will  be  quoted  as  cash  and  that 
amount  of  cash  will  be  paid.  On  the  other  hand, 
urban  wages  will  typically  show  a  differential  be- 
tween gross  and  take-home  pay.  The  North  Car- 
olina experience  has  shown  that  an  information  gap 
exists  in  regard  to  this  differential.  Some  workers 
have  felt  misinformed  when  tbe  cash  they  received 
was  less  than  the  quoted  rate.  This  is  in  part,  of 
course,  a  money  illusion  and  could  be  alleviated 
through  educational  efforts  concerning  social  secur- 
ity, health  and  life  insurance,  etc.  However,  there 
is  a  further  meaningful  bypotliesis  that  can  be  ad- 
duced to  explain  behavior  with  regard  to  income 
differentials — the  rural  poor  have  higher  discount 
rates  than  the  rest  of  society. 

Rural-Urban  Differences  in  Internal  Diseount 
Rates 

One  would  expect  that  the  lower  the  educational 
and  income  level  the  less  meaningful  is  the  future 
and  therefore  there  is  less  investment  in  more  edu- 
cation, training,  etc.  In  addition,  I  would  assert  that 
certain  types  of  farmwork  incorporate  a  short  plan- 
ning horizon.  Sharecrop  leases  are  on  an  annual 
basis;  the  horizon,  therefore,  may  be  as  short  as  9 
months.  Hired  farm  labor  is  also  involved  in  a  pro- 
duction process  which  has  a  period  of  production  of 
less  than  a  year.  Actually,  many  of  the  production 
decisions  are  made  on  a  much  shorter  basis  than  a 
crop  year.  These  workers  have  no  investment  in 
land  and  little  if  any  in  production  capital.  The 
major  investment  decisions  they  would  make  would 
probably  involve  consumer  durables,  automobiles, 
refrigerators,  etc. 

Some  mobility  workers  have  been  puzaled  by  the 
little  value  attached  to  education  and  some  of  the 
amenities  of  urban  Hfe.  If,  in  fact,  the  discount  rate 
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exceeds  100  percent  per  year  for  these  people,  it  is 
not  surprising  they  view  an  investment  in  a  move 
diflferently  from  other  people.  Expected  longrun 
earnings  is  not  a  meaningful  concept  if  an  annual 
differential  of  $500  coming  in  $10-a-week  incre- 
menvS  has  a  present  value  of  less  than  $500  when 
viewed  at  the  start  of  the  year. 

There  are  really  no  data  yet  to  test  this  hy- 
pothesis or  to  calculate  the  implied  discount  rate, 
but  the  behavior  of  some  workers  contacted  by  the 
mobility  project  is  consistent  with  the  hypothesis. 
One  has  to  be  very  careful  in  examining  the  issue. 
Not  all  departures  from  rural  areas  have  been  vol- 
untary in  the  sense  that  a  deliberate  decision  to 
disinvest  in  agriculture  has  been  made.  In  some 
areas  opportunities  for  sharecropping  and  hired 
farm  labor  have  shrunk  so  rapidly  that  the  choice 
is  to  move  to  other  farming  areas  or  to  an  urban 
area.  Apparently,  the  bulk  of  the  choices  have  been 
of  the  latter  type,  and  we  witness  the  mass  move- 
ments of  largely  Negro  ex-farmworkers  to  northern 
cities. 

This  movement  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  high 
discount  hypothesis.  In  fact,  the  large  discount  rate 
could  help  explain  choice  of  location.  With  little 
capital  to  invest  in  search,  a  farmworker  faced  with 
a  sharp  decline -in  demand  for  his  services  will  tend 
to  move  where  friends  and  relatives  have  preceded 
him.  A  high  internal  discount  rate  would  lead  him 
to  dismiss  cost  and  returns  differences  between 
cities.  A  month's  employment  will  appear  the  same 
in  all  locations  despite  the  fact  the  longrun  costs  of 
living  in  one  location  may  greatly  exceed  those  in 
another  because  of  crowding  in  slums  and  other 
costs. 

I  do  not  mean  to  offer  the  above  as  a  complete 
explanation.  Obviously,  such  things  as  capital  to 
invest,  information  flows,  and  racial  discrimination 
are  important  in  choice  of  place  and  occupation. 
The  conjecture  is  that  if  we  could  hold  constant 
such  things  as  racial  discrimination,  we  would  find 
the  rural  poor  still  having  a^  lower  rate  of  invest- 
irtent  than  other  groups  in  such  things  as  search, 
training,  spatial  moves,  etc.  If  this  conjecture  be 
true  it  provides  an  economic  framework  for  looking 
at  certain  social  problems.  Some  behavior  that  looks 
irrational  may  be  a  question  of  taste  and  may  still 
be  encompassed  by  a  general  theory  of  choice.  The 
rural  poor  probably  lack  information  about  alter- 
natives, but  within  their  constrained  information 
they  are  not  necessarily  willfully  and  stupidly 
violating  utility  maximizing  principles. 

This  discount  rate  hypothesis  does  not  contradict 
the  assertion  of  Schultz  that  farming  is  an  inferior 
occupation  for  the  Negro  (10).  He  argues  that  the 
heritage  of  the  southern  Negro  is  such  that  his 
taste  for  farming  will  make  any  urban  job  prefer- 
able. The  discount  hypothesis  simply  says  that 
some  Negroes  (and  Indians)  will  stay  or  return  to 
rural  areas  when  superficial  calculations  show  a 
positive  return  to  be  made  in  nonrural  areas  be- 


cause the  present  value  of  the  income  difference 
may  be  less  than  it  appears.  Some  individuals  with 
a  high  enough  discount  rate  could  actually  be  giv  ing 
up  present  value  when  they  leave  agriculture,  as 
the  inferior  hypothesis  suggests. 

Other  External  Problems 

In  addition  to  a  heritage  of  ignorance  concerning 
alternative  opportunities  the  rural  poor  inherit 
problems  of  physical  and  mental  health  where  the 
social  cost  may  exceed  the  private  costs  of  treat- 
ment. 

Physical  health  is  easier  to  analyze.  Mental 
health  problems  are  really  open-ended,  as  some  be- 
havior may  he  ascribed  either  to  lack  of  informa- 
tion (an  education  problem)  or  to  irrationality  (a 
mental  health  problem) . 

The  same  capital  restraints  and  high  discount 
rates  that  lead  the  rural  poor  to  "underinvest"  in 
spatial  mobility  and  occupational  choice  would 
lead  them  to  "underinvest"  in  physical  and  mental 
health.  A  planning  horizon  of  less  than  a  year 
makes  many  investments  in  health  "unprofitable" 
from  a  production  standpoint.  Thus,  even  if  the 
budget  constraint  of  the  rural  poor  permitted  a 
larger  current  investment  in  health,  they  might 
view  the  discounted  present  values  differently  from 
other  people. 


Returns  to  Migration 

Some  of  the  problems  in  evaluating  returns  to 
migration  have  already  been  discussed  in  the  sec- 
tions on  costs,  real  versus  apparent  income  differ- 
ences, and  varying  discount  rates.  Some  further  in- 
formation on  returns  from  the  mobility  program  are 
discussed  in  the  current  section.  Table  4  contains 
information  on  costs  and  returns  from  the  program. 

To  calculate  returns,  the  relocatees  are  divided 
into  two  groups — stayees  and  returnees.  The  costs 
for  stayees  are  the  direct  costs  of  the  program  plus 
any  foregone  earnings  of  the  group.  This  latter  cost 
will  be  small,  as  a  requirement  for  inclusion  into 
the  program  was  either  that-a  jlerson  be  unemployed 
or  a  rural  resident  with  an  income  of  less  than 
$1,200  a  year.  The  costs  of  the  returnees  are  the 
direct  costs  of  the  program,  foregone  earnings,  cost 
of  returning  (estimated  at  $75  per  worker),  and  the 
foregone  earnings  of  returning. 

The  returns  for  the  two  groups  are  as  follows: 
For  the  stayees,  the  returns  are  the  difference  in 
earnings  between  the  two  locations  (on  an  annual 
basis).  Again,  the  requirements  for  eligibility  make 
this  a  large  sum,  as  the  difference  in-many  cases  is 
simply  the  new  earnings.  The  returns  for  the  re- 
turnees are  the  earnings  now  less  the  earnings  be- 
fore the  move  if  a  person  has  changed  occupations. 
That  is,  if  a  person  was  moved,  returned,  and  either 
became  unemployed  or  returned  to  farm  lalwr,  he 
had  no  imputed  returns  from  the  program.  If  a  per- 
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son  returned  but  now  went  into  nonfarm  work  in 
the  old  location,  he  was  accorded  some  return. 

As  no  complete  enumeration  had  been  made,  the 
returns  in  table  4  are  estimated  from  a  sample  of 
50  in  each  phase.  The  returns  therefore  do  not 
represent  a  complete  cost-benefit  accounting  of  the 
program. 

Several  things  are  noteworthy  from  these  calcu- 
lations. The  total  costs  of  the  program  apparently 
could  be  recouped  in  the  first  year.  That  is,  the 
returns  to  the  individuals  involved  in  the  first  year 
exceed  the  costs  of  the  program. 

There  is  a  positive  monetary  return  to  the  re- 
turnees from  the  program.  A  large  enough  i^ropor- 
tion  of  the  returnees  become  employed  to  make  the 
returns  greater  than  zero. 

One  way  of  looking  at  this  returnee  phenomenon 
is  that  the  mobility  program  is  in  part  a  substitute 
for  a  training  program.  There  are  jobs  in  the  home 
area,  but  these  persons  lack  nonfarmwork  experi- 
ence and  are  not  as  desirable  employees  as  persons 
with  such  experience.  The  relocation  project  pro- 
vides them  with  work  experience  and  when  they 
return  to  the  home  area  they  are  more  desirable, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them  can  become  em- 
ployed at  the  going  wage.*^ 

These  data  can  also  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
added  ancillary  services  of  Phase  II.  The  average 
difference  in  income  for  stayees  over  returnees  was 
1337  in  Phase  I,  but  was  $1,168  in  Phase  II.  On  the 
average,  then,  the  added  average  expenditure  of 
$323  for  Phase  II  increased  the  staying  rate  and 
thereby  increased  average  returns  by  $831.  Again, 
these  figures  are  mainly  illustrative,  but  indicate 
what  a  complete  accounting  should  show. 


'^Such  an  analysis  implies  that  the  opportunity  cost  of  a 
mobility  program  is  a  training  program  that  yields  some 
minimal  experience  such  as  keeping  regtilar  work  hours, 
how  to  got  along  with  a  .«iUpervisor.  etc. 


Income  Distribution  Effects 

The  resource  allocation  eflftcts  of  human  migra- 
tion have  been  examined.  If  all  moves  are  voluntary 
and  undertaken  in  response  to  market  phenomena 
that  is  the  end  of  it.  As  we  have  seen,  there  may  be 
second  order  effects  for  groups  such  as  the  rural 
poor  where  information  is  lacking  or  where  the 
private  capital  market  is  unwilling  to  finance  moves 
outside  the  area.  There  is  still  another  effect  that 
must  be  considered — income  (wealth)  redistribu* 
tion.  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  (5)  that  if  all 
moves  are  voluntary  there  is  no  presumption  of  any 
particular  direction  or  magnitude  of  personal  in- 
come distribution  changes  from  labor  mobility.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  successes  and  mistakes  with  at- 
tendant capital  gains  and  losses,  but  so  are  there 
with  investments  in  physical  capital,  or  education, 
or  any  other  investment.  That  is,  there  is  no  pre- 
sumption that  a  mover  changes  his  relative  position 
with  respect  to  the  personal  distribution  of  income. 
However,  the  aggregate  of  moves  may  impose  gains 
or  losses  on  nonmovers,  and  if  the  problem  involves 
investing  public  money  in  spatial  mobility  this  in- 
come distribution  problem  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

A  spatial  reallocation  of  economic  activity  may 
well  affect  the  privately  held  capital  of  nonmovers 
as  well  as  movers.  A  rapid  depletion  of  population 
clearly  will  affect  the  business  activity  and  pros- 
pects of  businessmen  in  the  area.  If  the  movement 
is  diverse  to  other  areas  then  the  gains  will  be  many 
small  gains  to  compare  with  a  few  large  losses. 
Public  policy  that  affects  mobility  by  changing  the 
costs  (prices)  as  seen  by  certain  groups  will  also 
change  the  existing  income  distribution. 

Another  facet  of  the  income  distribution  problem 
involving  the  specific  group  of  the  rural  poor  is  that 
they  may  become  taxpayers  rather  than  tax  re- 
ceivers. Consider  the  group  of  low  income  rural 
residents.  If  they  are  not  landowners,  they  pay 
little  in  the  way  of  either  property  tax  or  income 
tax.  While  there  is  little  if  any  straight  "welfare" 


Table  4.— Costs  and  reiums  jot  relocating  workers  * 


Phase  I 


Phase  II 


Items  compared 


Costs 


Returns 


Stayees: 

Foregone  earnings  

Direct  costs  

Total  

Returnees: 

Foregone  earnings  

Direct  costs  

Co8t«  of  returning  

Foregone  earnings  to  return . 
Total  


Grand  total. 


1,041.31 
31,049.66 
32,090.97 

1,783.63 
52,868.34 
12,975.00 
11,418.00 
79,044.97 


$111,135.94 


$21)3,277.74 


129,230.10 


Costs 


$  1,028.70 
79,884.68 
80,913.38 

745.20 
57,847.53 
6,900.00 
6,013.12 
71,505.85 


$422,507.84 


$152,419.23 


Returns 


$363,688.63 


66,000.00 


$429,688.63 


ERLC 


'  From  N.C.  Fund  Mobility  Project  (60  obgervations  in  each  phase). 
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paid  to  the  able-bodied  male  workers,  they  may 
receive  surplus  food,  and  they  are  potential  de- 
manders  of  all  the  public  j$ervices  such  as  schools, 
police  and  fire  protection,  public  health,  etc.  If 
these  persons  now  receive  a  higher  income  they  will 
now  pay  a  higher  tax.  If  the  resource  allocation 
effect  of  an  investment  in  mobility  is  to  increase 
output  at  the  margin,  it  will  also  affect  income  dis- 
tribution. 

Actually  computing  the  changes  indicated  would 
become  extremely  complicated.  By  making  a 
spatial  move  an  additional  factor  comes  into  play. 
Persons  may  cross  tax  jurisdiction  lines.  Total  tax 
collections  are  potentially  higher,  but  the  increases 
in  collections  relative  to  services  rendered  may  be 
greater  in  one  area  than  the  decrease  in  services 
relative  to  the  decrease  in  taxes  in  another  area. 
Thus,  there  may  be  an  external  effect  from  the  re- 
source reallocation  that  makes  the  social  returns 
greater  or  less  than  the  private  returns,  if  local  tax 
receipts  and  expenditures  are  not  uniform  and  based 
on  the  marginal  cost  of  the  services. 


Summary  and  Condusiom 

Some  small-scale  and  highly  tentative  empirical 
results  on  the  costs  and  returns  to  mobility  of  labor 
have  been  examined.  On  the  average  people  do  not 
spend  a  great  deal  to  move  about  in  actually 
changing  jobs.  The  out-of-pocket  expenses  are 
under  $100  for  most  moves  of  100  miles  or  less. 
However,  out-of*pocket  costs  understate  the  true 
costs  by  omitting  foregone  earnings,  costs  of  search 
for  new  jobs,  and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  psy- 
chic costs.  The  financial  resources  required  by  a 
family  to  move  a  hundred  miles  in  North  Carolina 
would  appear  to  be  closer  to  $300  if  we  include  costs 
of  search  for  both  jobs  and  housing  and  living  ex- 
penses  incurred  before  being  paid.  This  much  or 
more  per  worker  was  invested  in  two  groups  of 
rural  poor  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Probably  the  most  important  constraint  on 
movement  of  the  rural  poor  is  that  of  information. 
This  constraint  has  two  aspects:  (1)  information 
on  job  opportunities  and  (2)  information  on  urban 
life  in  general.  The  rural  poor  form  the  group  that 
is  probably  least  likely  to  have  access  to  job  infor- 
mation; and,  surprisingly,  for  our  educated  society, 
there  are  groups  for  whom  the  cultural  gap  between 
rural  and  urban  life  is  of  some  magnitude. 


The  returns  side  of  the  ledger  has  been  examined 
for  a  sample  of  migrants  into  two  cities,  and  for 
two  groups  of  niral  poor  whose  move  was  financed 
by  public  funds.  Both  sets  of  returns  arc  subject 
to  many  reservations,  hut  they  both  indicate  that 
the  costs  of  the  move  can  be  recouped  in  a  year 
or  less.  Such  a  finding  implies  a  return  much  larger 
than  other  investments  in  human  capital.  Two 
implications  of  this  large  return  would  be  that 
some  groups  may  have  quite  high  internal  discount 
rates  and  that  the  psychic  costs  of  leaving  a  par- 
ticular location  may  indeed  be  quite  large. 
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Chapter  IS 


Social  and  Cultural  Problems  of  Migrants  to  Cities 

Lek  Raiwvatkr,  professor  of  sociology  and  anthropology^  Washington  University 


Introduction 

In  this  paper  we  will  consider  a  variety  of  social 
and  psychological  aspects  of  the  typical  housing 
situations  of  the  urhan  poor  and  the  aspirations 
the  urban  |)oor  have  for  more  satisfactory  housing. 
Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  situations  and 
aspirations  of  the  poor  migrants  to  the  city^  as  the 
status  of  migrant  gives  a  different  emphasis  or  qual- 
ity to  housing  needs  and  aspirations  compared  to  the 
situation  of  those  with  longer  residence  in  the  city. 
However,  because  being  poor  has  important  conse- 
quences that  are  quite  similar  for  those  who  are 
new  to  the  city  and  those  who  are  older  residents, 
we  will  see  that  the  fact  of  being  a  recent  migrant 
plays  a  relatively  minor  role  compared  to  that  of 
low  socioeconomic  status. 

As  many  observers  have  noted,  the  category 
"poor"  is  in  many  ways  an  arbitrary  one  based  as 
it  is  on  fairly  tenuous  criteria  about  a  minimum 
standard  of  living  for  families  of  various  sizes.  In 
order  to  make  most  meaningful  the  use  of  sociologi- 
cal and  social  psychological  research  in  this  paper, 
it  will  be  more  useful  to  speak  of  "lower  class"  ])eo- 
ple  rather  than  of  the  poor.  Much  researcti  suggests 
that  a  concept  of  lower  class  has  a  kind  of  sociologi- 
cal reality  in  describing  a  social  group  and  their 
way  of  life  that  the  concept  of  "poor"  does  not  have. 
In  general  the  term  "lower  class"  refers  to  that 
group  in  the  population  in  which  wage  earners  have 
unskilled  occupations  or  semiskilled  occupations 
which  are  quite  vulnerable  to  unsteady  employ- 
ment and  in  which  fairly  regular  periods  of  unem- 
ployment can  be  expected.  The  lower  class  as  a 
group  is  also  characterized  by  relatively  low  edu- 
cational achievement.  With  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  aged  poor,  almost  all  those  who  are  categor- 
ized as  poor  by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
standards  would  be  classified  as  lower  class  on  the 
basis  of  occupation  and  education.  But  the  lower 
class  will  include  others  whose  income,  at  least  from 
time  to  time,  will  place  them  above  the  current 
poverty  standards. 

This  highlights  an  important  fact  for  anyone  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  poverty.  Often  those 
just  above  the  current  poverty  line  arc  not  in  a 
significantly  different  social  situation  than  those 
who  arc  somewhat  below  the  poverty  line.  Particu- 
larly if  wo  think  of  the  crux  of  the  situation  of  being 
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poor  as  having  to  do  with  vulnerability  to  a  num- 
ber of  untoward  consequences  of  their  situation — 
such  as  unemployment,  family  disruption,  low  edu- 
cational achievement,  and  the  like — it  becomoF 
apparent  that  a  broad  group  of  persons  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  socioeconomic  hierarchy,  perhaps  some 
25  to  30  percent  of  families,  arc  in  this  kind  of 
vulnerable  situation. 

Elsewhere  I  have  suggested  that  this  vulnerability 
results  from  the  relative  deprivation  of  being  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  conventional  society 
and  the  enjoyment  of  its  benefits,  more  than  from 
some  absolut<;  level  of  deprivation  (i).^  Thus,  even 
though  family  incomes  continue  to  rise  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  as  long  as  one  group  of  families 
finds  itself  considerably  below  that  median  they 
are  likely  to  find  themselves  hi  situations  that  are 
productive  of  a  wide  range  of  troubles.  This  has  led 
some  obser\*ers  to  suggest  that  the  most  meaningful 
standard  of  where  the  poverty  line  should  be  drawn 
will  prove  to  be  one  that  is  phrased  in  teniis  of  some 
proportion  of  the  median  family  income  (somewhere 
between  two-thirds  and  one-half  of  the  median 
family  income  at  any  given  time) ;  such  a  definition 
would  come  closer  to  encompassing  the  group  that 
sociologists  have  called  lower  class  in  their  studies 
of  variations  in  style  of  life  by  social  status. 

The  important  group  of  contrast  for  understand- 
ing lower  class  behavior  and  aspirations  is  not  the 
white-collar  middle  class,  although  it  seems  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  social  conmientators  to  avoid 
this  neat  contrast.  Rather,  the  important  reference 
group  in  examining  the  problems  and  difficulties  of 
lower  class  life  is  the  so-called  stable  working  class. 
We  tend  to  forget  that  the  largest  social  class  group 
in  this  country  is  most  meaningfully  described  by 
such  a  term  as  working  class  with  its  traditional 
reference  to  semiskilled  and  skilled  manual  work, 
the  "blue-collar"  occupations,  and  the  growing  num- 
ber of  "grey-collar"  occupations  that  involve  man- 
ual kinds  of  service.^.  These  are  the  true  "average" 
Americans. 

Since  World  War  II  they  have  experienced  con- 
siderable increase  in  their  level  of  affiucnce.  The 
working  class  style  of  life  bears  many  similarities 
to  that  of  the  white-collar  middle  class  but  is  not 
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identical  with  it.  For  at  least  20  years  social  com- 
mentators have  been  exiiecting  that  working  clas?? 
people  will  "hccoinc  more  middle  class**  as  their 
level  of  affluence  rises,  but  most  of  the  research  that 
has  investigated  the  cliauging  life  styles  of  the  afflu- 
ent working  class  grou|)  suggests  that  although  there 
have  been  im|)ortant  shifts,  these  shifts  have  been 
in  the  direction  of  perfecting  what  working  class 
people  regard  as  "the  good  American  life"  and  not 
in  the  direction  of  dcvelo|)ing  the  more  achieve- 
ment-oriented and  status  conscious  orientations  that 
stand  out  for  the  middle  class.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  anyone  interested  in  lower  class  behavior 
and  poverty,  then,  it  is  mueh  more  important  to 
understand  the  ways  in  hieh  lower  elass  peojile 
fall  short  of  the  standards  of  working  elass  life 
rather  than  to  eoneentrate  on  what  must  be  an 
essentially  artificial  contrast  with  middle  class 
life  (2).  ^ 

This  aeeords  not  only  with  the  realities  of  the 
relative  situation  of  lower  class  peoi)le  but  also 
with  their  aspirations.  Mueh  research  suggests  that 
the  main  life  goals  of  lower  elass  people  have  to  do 
with  somehow  managing  to  achieve  the  satisfac- 
tions and  securities  that  arc  available  to  stable 
working  class  |)rovidcrs  and  their  families.  Further, 
since  we  know  from  studies  of  social  mobility  that 
movement  upwanl  ior  downward)  in  social  status 
tends  to  be  ovcrwhchningly  one  step  up  or  down 
per  generation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  destination  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  lower  class  persons, 
should  various  "antipoverty"  programs  prove  suc- 
cessful, would  be  the  stable  working  class  and  not 
the  middle  class. 

The  migration  of  rural  men  and  women  to  the 
city  has  historically  been  an  important  aspect  of 
social  mobility  in  the  United  States.  The  movement 
from  the  country  to  the  city  is  not  just,  or  pcrha|)s 
even  primarily,  a  movement  from  one  kind  of  en- 
vironment to  another-  Often  that  move  is  incidental 
to  an  effort  at  socioeconomic  mobility — that  is,  to 
an  effort  to  find  a  better,  more  prosperous,  more 
secure,  more  gratifying  way  of  life  than  is  available 
in  the  rural  home  area.  Our  concern  here  is  with 
one  aspect  of  the  improvement  the  migrant  seeks 
in  his  move  to  the  city,  with  the  role  of  housing  as 
one  of  the  goods  which  the  migrant  ho|)es  to  realize 
by  his  move. 

The  Lower  Class  Situation 

Before  examining  the  housing  needs  and  as|)ira- 
tions  of  the  lower  class,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
in  some  detail  the  other  aspects  of  living  onc^s  life 
in  a  lower  elass  world.  Indeed,  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  various  housing  iirograms  have  run 
into  over  the  past  years  in  trying  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  lower  elass  have  arisen  as  a  result 
of  seeing  the  housing  jiroblcm  in  isolation  from  the 
many  other  problems  of  lower  elass  life.  In  this 


section  we  will  be  concerned  first  to  describe  the 
objective  situations  in  which  lower  class  pco|)le 
must  make  their  lives  and  then  to  understand  the 
ways  in  which  they  adapt  to  these  situations.  The 
ways  |)eo|)lc  live  represent  their  efforts  to  co|)e  with 
the  |)redicanicnts  and  oi)i)ortunitics  they  find  in  the 
world  as  they  cx|)crience  it.  Thus,  if  we  arc  to  under- 
stand any  particular  kind  of  lower  class  behavior  or 
to  understand  the  aspirations  of  the  lower  class  we 
must  understand  first  the  problems  and  the  o|)por- 
tunities  that  their  existential  world  presents  them. 
Further,  since  migrants,  who  are  our  sjiecial  con- 
cern here,  come  into  ongoing  lower  class  communi- 
ties we  -must  understand  something  about  the 
|)rcssures  that  those  communities  arc  likely  to  place 
U|X)n  the  newcomer. 

After  having  painted  a  general  and  somewhat 
abstract  picture  of  the  ongoing  urban  lower  class 
eoinmunity  we  can  then  take  up  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  section  the  question  of  different  kinds  of 
lower  class  adaptation  as  they  are  affected  by  the 
ethnic  status  of  being  white  or  of  one  or  another 
minority  groups,  since  ethnic  status  often  .*scrves  to 
mitigate  or  to  compound  the  difficulties  of  lower 
class  adaptation. 

The  World  of  the  Lower  Cbss 

The  stresses  of  lower  elass  living  _ 

The  lower  class  is  defined  by  two  tough  facts  of 
life  as  it  is  experienced  from  day  to  day  and  from 
birth  to  death.  Tliese  are  the  facts  of  deprivation 
and  of  exclusion:  Tlic  lower  class  is  deprived  be- 
cause it  is  excluded  from  the  ordinary  run  of  aver- 
age American  working  and  middle  class  life,  and  it 
is  excluded  because  it  is  deprived  of  the  resources 
necessary  to  function  in  the  institutions  of  the 
mainstream  (which  is,  after  all,  working  class,  and 
not  middle  class)  of  American  life.  The  most  basic 
deprivation  is  of  course  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
family  income,  but  from  this  deprivation  flows  the 
sense  so  characteristic  of  lower  class  groups  of  not 
having  the  |)ricc  of  admission  to  participate  in  the 
many  different  kinds  of  rewards  that  ordinary  so- 
ciety offers,  some  of  which  cost  moncy^  but  also  a 
good  many  otlicrs  (education,  for  example!  that  do 
not. 

But  de|)rivation  and  exclusion  arc  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  troubles  of  the  lower  elass,  and  some- 
times in  day-to-day  life  they  do  not  really  loom 
largest  as  barriers  to  a  sense  of  reasonable  satis- 
faction and  security  about  who  and  where  one  is. 
Tlic  economic  system  and  the  system  of  ethnic  seg- 
regation oi)e«ate  to  concentrate  lower  class  people 
into  particular  communities.  In  those  communities, 
by  virtue  of  their  own  troubles  and  by  virtue  of  the 
indifference  and  exploitative  attitudes  of  the  rest 
of  the  society,  there  grows  up  a  system  of  institu- 
tionalized pathology  (to  use  Kenneth  Clark's 
phrase)  which  characterizes  ghettos  and  slum 
neighborhoods.  It  is  this  world,  more  than  the  ob- 
jective facts  of  deprivation  and  exclusion  per  sc, 
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that  impinges  most  directly  on  the  lower  class  child 
as  he  grows  up  and  on  the  lower  class  adult  as  he 
lives  from  day  to  day. 

To  illustrate  this  point  about  the  direct,  imme- 
diately experienced  relevance  of  institutionalized 
pathology  let  us  consider  this  example.  From  my 
own  research  and  from  a  careful  analysis  of  studies 
during  the  depression  and  after,  I  feel  reasonably 
certain  that  the  high  proportion  of  lower  f^lass  mar- 
riages which  break  up  do  so  primarily  because  the 
husband  is  not  able  to  be  a  stable  wage  earner. 
That  is,  they  break  up  because  of  "deprivation, 
and  the  exclusion  frou)  ordinary  life  that  follows 
from  it.  However,  m  a  study  in  which  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  women  i!i  a  public  housing  project 
was  asked  why  their  marriages  broke  up,  the  women 
themselves  did^  not  give  low^  income  or  their  hus- 
bands^ inability  to  find  w^ork  as  the  most  frequent 
reasons  *for  their  marriages  breaking  up.  Instead, 
some  50  percent  of  them  said  that  their  'marriages 
broke  up  because  their  husbands  were  unfaithful, 
played  around  in  the  streets  or  drank  too  much,  and^ 
another  27  percent  Jndicated  that  their  marriages 
broke  up  because  the  husbands  wouldn't  work  or 
wouldn't  give  them  enough  money.  In  other  words, 
the  fact  that  the  marriages  broke  up  was  considered 
to  be  the  fault  of  the  nsband,  and.  rot  an  unwilled 
result  of  living  in  higr.Iy  depriving  circumstances. 

Perhaps  this  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that 
lower  class  people,  no  more*  than  the  rest  of  us,  are 
not  capable  of  being  detached  and  impersonal  about 
the  events  of  their  daily  lives.  But  this  is  a  very 
important  fact  because  when  such  incidents  are" 
multiplied  thousands  of  times  in  the  interactions 
of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  their  children, 
between  friends  and^neiqrhbors,  ard  when  this  k'  ^d 
of  individual  faultfinding  comes  to  dominate  *ie 
contacts  that  lower  class  people  have  with  the  care- 
takers on  whom  they  depend  in  social  agencies, 
educational  institutions,  housing  authorities,  and 
thejike,  a  \  institutionalized  system  exists  in  which 
^ower  clas:;  people  are  constantly  subjected  to 
"moral  daniaj;^'*  in  their  interactions  with  others. 
Thus,  the  potential  for  an  attack  on  one's  moral 
worth  is  ever  present  for  lower  class  people.  De- 
pendmg  "on  theif  particular  situations  they  learn 
to  expect  such  attacks  from  other  family  members, 
from  their  peers,  from  their  neighbors,  and  most 
predictably  from  the  caretakers  with  whom  they 
have  contact. 

But  lower  class  people  have  responded  to  this 
reality  of  their  lives  with  all  of  the  resourcefulness 
and  imaginativeness  that  human  beings  can  bring 
to  bear  in  dealing  with  their  difficulties.  Their  mech- 
anisms for  coping  with  these  dangers  (as  well  as 
more  obvious  physical  dangers  and  socioeconomic 
frustrations  that  come  from  their  deprived  and 
excluded  existence)  work  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
effective  in  maintaining  daily  lives  that  are  for  the 
most  part  tolerable,  though  seldom  highly  gratify- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  these  mechanisms  for  coping 


with  the  dangers  with  which  their  world  presents 
them  also  have  a  negative  feedback  into  the  system 
of  social  relations  of  the  group  in  that  they  some- 
times precipitate  further  problems  for  the  individual 
and  set  problems  of  adaptations  for  others  in  the 
group  and  for  outsiders.  When  social  scientists 
speak  of  tlie  tangle  of  pathology  of  ghetto  and  slum 
worlds  the>  refer  to  these  negative  feedback  effects 
of  the  adaptative  mechanisms  of  lower  class  people, 
although  social  scientists  are  also  aware  that  the 
same  mechanisms  may  well  be  the  only  ones  that 
are  meaningfully  available  to  the  individual  who 
grows  up  in  a  lower  class  world. 

These  w'ays  of  coping  can  be  termed  strategies 
for  survival.  Among  the  more  important  strategies 
of  survival  are:- 

(1)  The  sliul(»g>'  of  the  cxpH'saivi  'llfc  style.  In  response 
to  l!io  fart  that  the^indiviihinl  (lerive.*?  little  seeurity  and 
ivw.ml  fioin  his  nieiiil)ership  in  n  family  which  can  provide 
for  and  protect  him.  or  from  his  experienees  in  the  institu- 
tions in  which  ho  is  expected  to  acliicve  (the  school,  later 
the  job),  iiidividiial.s  develop  an  exploitative  .strategy  toward 
others  m  which  they  seek  to  elicit  rewards  and  support  from 
tho«»  othor.s  by  .making  themselves  interesting  and  attraetive 
so  that*  they  arc  hotter  able  to  manipulate  other  people's 
behavior  in  ways  that  will  provide  them  with  some  grati- 
fication., „      _       ^  . 

In  its  benign  forms  the  expressive  style  is  what  attraets 
so  many  middle  elass  people  to  the  lower  elass — the  fun, 
tlie  singing,  the  dancing*  the  exotie  food,  the  lively  language 
of  the  low.er  class  often  appeal  to  middle^  elass  people  as 
reflecting  somehow  greater  **natuiahiess."  spontaneity  and 
gratifieation  of  impulses.  (Moralistic  middle  elass  peri5ons. 
on  ihv  other  hand,  often  eondemn  the  same  behavior  as 
shiftlcs.s  and  immoral.)  But  underneath  the  appatcnt  spon- 
taneity, the  expressive  .style  of  lower  elass  people  is  deadly 
.'iei  ious  busine.ss.  It  is  by  virtue  of  their  ability  to  manipulate 
others  by^making  themselves  interesting  and  dramatie  that 
the  individual  has  an  opportunity  to  get  some  of  the  few 
rewards  that  are  available  to  him— whether  these  be  a  gift 
of  money,  a  gambling  bet  won.  the  affeetion.s  of  a' girl,  or 
the  right  to  partieipate  in  a  community  of  peers,  to  drink 
with  them,  bum  around  with  them,  gain  status  in  their  eyes. 
The  individual  learns  by  his  expressive  ability  to  "*Vork 
game"  on  his  peer.s.  to  "sound"  on  them,  to  **put  them  in  a 
trick,"  thereby  raising  his  status  by  lowering  the  other  fel- 
lows. While  the  expressive  style  is  central  to  pre.serving  the 
.stability  and  sanity,  of  many  (partieularly  younger)  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  class,  the  pursuit  of  expressive  and  self- 
dramatizing  goals  often  eventuates  in  behavior  whieh  makes 
trouble  for  the  individual  both  from  his  own  eommunity 
and  from  repre.'^entatives^of  conventional  soeiety.  Dope 
addietion,  drunkenness,  illegitimaey,  "spendthrift  behavior," 
lack  of  interest  in  .school  on  the  part  of  adoleseents— all  can 
ari.se  in  part  as  a  result  of  eommitment  to  a  strategy  of 
"cool."  For  example,  in  Pruitt-Igoe  some  teenage  boys  drink 
and  others  smoke  marijuana,  in  order  to  be  able  to  loosen 
up  enough  to  develop  a  "strong  game"  (i.e..  a  really  per- 
.suasive  line  with  peers  or  girls). 

(2)  When  the  expressive  strategy  fails— beeause  the  indi- 
vidual cannot  develop  the  required  .skills  or  beeause  the 
audience  is  unappreciative — there  is  a  great  temptation  to 
adopt  a  tfiolent  strategy  in  whieh  you  force  others  to  give 
you  what  you  need  because  you  can't  win  it  by  working 
your  game.  In  the  violent  strategy  one  takes  beeause  one 
cannot  persuade  others  to  give.  The  violent  strategy  is  not 
a  very  mpular  one  among  lower  class  people,  both  because 
of  the  (langers  that  go  with  it  and  because  lower  class  people 


■'These  survival  strategics  are  described  in  more  detail  in 
the  references  cited  under  (3), 
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goiioially  di.'^approve  of  attacking;  and  taking  from  othor*: 
by  foifo.  Tliercfore.  tliose  wlio  adopt  the  violent  strateg.v 
requiie  ju>tification.  wlietlier  at  .sucli  a  minor  level  as  a 
teenage  gitl  Miop lifting  in  order  to  have  a  pretty  sweater 
to  wear  tu  school,  or  at  the  major  level  of  one  partner 
>hooting  lu.s  spou>e  l)ecause  of  infidelity.  Theie  is  little  really 
coldblooded  violence  either  toward  perM)ns  or  property  in 
tiie  .slum  world;  most  of  it  is  undertaken  out  of  a  i$ense  of 
desperation,  a  >enj*e  of  deep  in.sult  to  tlie  self  either  from 
the  hi)eeifie  persons  wlio  are  attacked  or  from  tlie  world  in 
general.  Yet  this  >ttateg.v  does  not  .seem  as  distant  and 
im(>ossihle  to  them  as  it  docs  to  tlie  more  prosperous. 
Indeed,  violence  may  beeni  the  only  proper  or  mature 
ie.'«I)on.se  to  the  direct  or  impending  attack  by  others. 
,  (3)  In  the  dcim'sxive  strategy  goals  are  increasingly  con- 
.stricted  to  the  bare  necc.vJitie.N  for  .N'urvival  (not  as  a  M)cial 
being,  but  simply  as  an  oi'gani.sin).  This  is  tlie  strategj*  of 
*'I  don't  bother  anybody  and  I  hope  nobody  V  gonna  bother 
me;  Tm  simply  going  through  the  motions  of  keeping  body 
(but  not  .soul)  together."  Apparently  this  strategy,  a  struteg>- 
of  retreat 'and  self-i>olation,  is  one  that  i^  adopted  by  more 
and  moie  lower  class  men  and  women  as  they  grow  ohler. 
as  the  payoffs  from  more  expensive  strategies  begin  to 
decline.  Along  the  way  many  lower  class  people  follow 
mixed  strategic.-*  alternating  among  the  excitement  of  the 
expressive  style,  the  de.speration  of  the  violent  style,  aiid 
the  deadnc^s  of  the  depressed  style. 

(4)  Finally,  there  js  the  xtrntegy  of  mubilxiy;  here  the 
effort  is  to  >oiiieliow  get  a  purchase  on  the  regular  way  of 
life  of  woiking  or  middle  claij>  people  and  institutions,  to 
become  part  of  that,  to  replace  exclusion  with  inclusion,  and 
to  win  th*-  rewards  that  aie  available  in  the  system.  Through 
the  life  cVde  this  sometimes  appears  as  a  cas<*  of  ".settling 
down"  in  which  a  young  man  or  woman  who  has  been  ni'tch 
involved  in  expressive  .styles  begiuh  to  .seek  greater  stability 
and  buckle  down  to  putting  together  a  reasonable  approxi- 
mation of  a  .stable  working  cla.ss  way  of  life.  At  other  times 
witiidrawal  is  the  main  technique.  The  individual  or  family 
withdraws  from  tlie  interesting  but  dangerous  circle* of  lower 
class  .•'ocial  activity,  perhaps  to  begin  to  accu..Milate  some 
of  the  goods  of  more  ordinary  style  of  life,  perhaps  only  to 
avoid  the  punishment  of  the  lower  class  style,  and  as  an 
effort  to  in.sure  that  at  least  the  children  will  h^ve  a  chance 
to  finish  .school  and  catch  on  to  a  more  stable  job  and 
fahiily  career. 

The  goals  of  the  lower  class 

It  is  from  observations  such  as  these  as  well  as 
from  interviews  about  lower  class  people's  hopes 
and  aspirations  that  one  learns  that  lower  class 
styles  of  life  are  pursued  not  because  they  are 
viewed  as  intrinsically  desirable,  but  because  the 
people  involved  feel  constrained  to  act  in  those 
ways  given  the  deprivations  and  threats  to  which 
they  find  themselves  subject.  The  lower  class  does 
not  have  a  separate  system  of  ultirnate  values. 
Lower  class  people  do  not  really  "reject  middle 
class  values''  It  is  simply  that  their  whole  experi- 
ence  of  life  teaches  them  that  it  is  im^possible  to 
achieve  a  viable  sense  of  self-esteem  in  terms  of 
those  values  and  therefore  they  turn  elsewhere— 
to  expressiveness  or  violence  for  a  sense  of  self- 
esteciu,  or  to  depression  and  self-constriction  to 
ward  off  the  pain  of  knowing  that  one  cannot  be  as 
he  wants  to  be. 

But  lower  elass  people  are  intimately  alive  to 
how  things  might  be  different.  They  know  what  they 
would  like  if  only  they  had  the  resources  of  the 
average  working  class  man — they  would  want  a 
quiet,  rather  "square**  life  in  a  quiet  neighborhood 


far  from  the  dangers,  seductions,  and  insults  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live.  There  is  no  preference  or 
intrinsic  value  attached  to  matrifocal  families,  or 
a  high  incidence  of  premarital  sexual  relations  re- 
sulting in  unwanted  pregnancies,  or  living  alone  as 
a  deserted  or  divorced  wife  and  having  a  boyfriend 
because  youVe  afraid  that  if  you  remarry  your 
ADC  will  be  cut  off  and  your  new  husband  will  not 
prove  a  stable  provider.  These  are  ways  of  life  that 
develop  when  there  seems  to  be  no  other  choice. 
But  because  there  are  a  few  people  around  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  who  are  more  fortunate 
and  live  a  more  stable  life  and  because  they  know 
from  obser\ation  how  the  other  half  lives,  lower 
class  people  are  not  easily  confused  between  how 
they  must  live  and  how  they  would  like  to  live  (4). 

The  White  Lower  Class  Migrant 

The  white  rural  migrant  is  typically  fated  for 
quite  different  experiences  when  he  moves  to  the 
city  compared  to  the  minority  group  migrant  He 
does  not  necessarily  find  life  easy  in  the  city  nor 
are  the  streets  paved  with  gold  to  him.  But  for  the 
white  migrant  there  is  still  a  great  deal  more  truth 
to  the  traditional  notion  of  slum  areas  as  provid- 
ing a  place  for  making  the  rural  to  urban  transition, 
for  learning  city  ways  in  a  neighborhood  in  which 
standards  are  not  too  strict,  and  for  having  the 
protection  that  comes  from  a  more  tolerant  envir- 
onment than  the  more  prosperous  working  and 
middle  class  might  represent. 

In  general,  however,  white  migrants  are  much  less 
likely  to  live  in  the  kind  of  concentrated  lower  class 
neighbo)  noods  described  in  the  previous  section  than 
are  n.hority  group  migrants.  White  lower  class 
areas  tend  to  be  fairly  small  and  to  be  mixed  in 
with  larger  neighborhoods  that  are  dominated  by 
the  working  class.  In  such  large  working  class  neigh- 
borhoods a  block  or  two  here  and  there  may  be  run 
down  and  slummy  but  one  no  longer  finds  in  most 
Ainerican  cities  the  very  large,  heavily  lower  class, 
white  settlements  that  characterized  these  same 
cities  during  periods  of  heavy  immigratior  from 
Europe.  The  prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the  white 
society  has  created  a  very  different  milieu  for  the 
white  migrants  who  come  in.  Thus,  in  St.  Louis  in 
1960  one  could  find  only  2  white  census  tracts  in 
which  the  median  incomes  fell  below  $3,500  a  year 
while  in  contrast  there  were  20  predominantly 
Negro  census  tracts  in  which  the  median  incomes 
were  that  low,  and  these  tracts  contained  the  great 
majority  of  St.  Louis  Negroes.  Thus,  with  some 
exceptions,  the  white  rural  migrant  is  much  lesc> 
likely  to  move  into  a  slum  environment  that  is 
threatening  to  him  in  the  same  ways  that  the  minor- 
ity group  ghetto  tends  to  be  threatening.  He  is  likely 
to  experience  a  much  highe**  level  of  a  sense  of 
personal  security  in  his  neighborhoods  than  the 
minority  n.igrant. 

Equally  iini  t,  for  the  past  few  years  at 
leasts  demand         hor,  even  relatively  unskilled 
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labor^  in  most  metropolitan  areas  has  l)een  fairly 
heavy.  This  has  meant  that,  especially  in  contrast 
to  the  opportunities  in  the  areas  from  which  they 
come,  white  migrants  have  found  the  city  eeonomi- 
eally  rewarding.  At  least  for  relatively  young  men 
and  women  it  has  proved  fairly  easy  both  to  find 
work  and  to  shift  from  job  to  job  until  the  indi- 
vidual finds  work  that  meets  his  needs  tolerably 
well.  Thus,  Harwood  in  a  study  of  the  uptown  area 
of  Chicago,  a  major  entry  point  for  southern  white 
migrants,  found  the  migrants  rather  uniformly  ex- 
pressing gratification  at  the  number  of  jobs  that 
were  available  and  at  the  relatively  high  rates  of 
pay.  Harwood  characterized  their  ])erception  of  the 
economic  situation  in  the  city  as  follows:*^ 

Sontliom  whito  .  .  .  ficqucntly  romptiic  their  economic 
situation  and  adju.stniont  to  Chicago  to  whsit  they  have  been 
UH»d  to  in  the  >o\\ih.  A  hjirdy  optimism  and  strong  feelings 
of  cc()noinic  sclf-Mifficioncy  appearcti  in  the  responses  to 
intciviow  items  .... 

Harwood's  respondents  made  conm)ents  such  as 
these: 

had  thought  :ibout  moving  back  to  Missif^t^ippi.  but 
then  I  ♦  bought  about  the  work.  The  only  thing  that  pays 
hke  Cliicago  is  htiub'ng  whiskey  and  I  eonhln't  do  that." 

**It's  a  uorkingman's  paradise.  Tliero  are  good  jobs.  I 
don't  want  a  work  in  no  coal  mines,  and  if  I  went  back  to 
Vhginta  that's  what  I'd  be  doing." 

"If  you  can  do  anything  at  all,  you  can  tilways  get  a  job 
in  Chicago.  Kvvn  if  you  don't  know  any  kind  of  work,  Chi- 
cago i»j  l)elt'^»*  than  Kentucky  or  Ohio.  ." . 

These  two  factors — a  less  pathological  neighbor- 
hood environment  and  more  economic  opportunity— ? 
tend  to  result  in  a  rather  hopeful  orientation  on  the 
part  of  migrants  to  their  new  home.  They  tend  to 
see  the  city  as  a  place  they  can  exploit  to  achieve 
their  goals.  Though  they  may  not  Le  ecstatic  about 
the  city  way  of  life  they  see  the  city  as  providing 
them  with  many  opportunities  for  realizing  their 
aspirations.  Harwood  observes: 

Although  most  male  respondents  felt  their  economic  situ- 
tition  \\iul  improV(»d  con.s'i(ier:ibly  and  generally  praised  the 
work  opt)ortunities  in  Chirago.  thi^'  did  not  mean  that  they 
liked  the  cit>  Most  found  the  living  conditions  and  uptown 
impleti.^ant.  Many  stated  they  would  return  south  if  they 
could  obtain  jobs  down  there  nt  the  pay  they  Were  able  to 
earn  in  Chicago. 

On  the  other  hand,  white  migrants  seem  to  ex- 
press a  strong  attachment  to  the  rural  areas  from 
which  they  come  and  they  have  a  sense  that  if  the 
going  gets  rough  they  can  always  go  home  again. 
They  have  a  sense  of  their  rural  home  areas  as 
basically  good  places  which  they  have  left  pri- 
marily because  there  was  not  enough  economic  op- 
portunity to  enable  them  to  live  decently.  How- 
ever, it  is  always  possible  to  save  a  little  money 
and  go  back  home  and  live  cheaply  if  things  get 
too  bad  in  the  city  or  when  one^s  family  is  reared 

^  I  have  Hied  iu»avily  on  Harwood's  study  (6)  since  it  is 
one  of  the  few  recent  thorough  stivlies  of  rural  white  mi- 
grants. In  adflition  some  of  my  observations  are  based  on 
first  impres.Mons  from  an  ongoing  study  of  a  white  lower 
class  area  in  St.  Louis  begun  in  August  1966,  and  directed 
by  Alvin  \V.  Wolfe  and  myself,  imder  contract  from  the 
Olfire  of  Econt)mic  Opportunity. 


and  the  economic  neel  is  not  as  great.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  many  rural  migrants  wiW  ac- 
tually do  this;  the  mere  fact  of  conceiving  of  tiic 
rural  home  as  an  attractive  place  and  as  a  place 
where  one  is  an  aeceptable,  indeed  often  a  valued,- 
person  also  contributes  to  the  .-ense  of  having  avail- 
able options.  The  white  mral  migrant  is  not  trapped 
in  the  eity  except  by  his  need  for  money. 

All  of  this  can  be  sunmied  up  by  saying  that  the 
white  rural  migrant  has  a  sense  of  himself,  of  his 
own  identity,  as  a  member  of  the  majority  ethnic 
group.  Though  he  is  low  on  the  eeonomic  totem  pole 
he  conceives  of  himself  as  being  in  his  own  country, 
of  his  rural  home  as  properly  his  own  territory,  and 
of  the  city  as  potentially  his  own  territory,  and  in 
any  case  as  available  to  him  for  exploitation.  While 
it  is  true  that  white  rural  migrants  often  have  a 
sense  of  alienation  from  city  ways,  they  regard  it 
implicitly  as  their  right  to  pursue  their  aspirations 
in  the  eity.  In  this  sense,  despite  tlie  negative  stereo- 
types that  some  northern  urban  dwellers  have  of 
"hillbillies"  it  seems  that  from  the  migrants*  own 
point  of  view  there  is  relatively  littkrtendency  to 
consider  themselves  as  making  up  a  ^'minority" 
group. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  there  is  a  much  greater 
tendency  for  white  rural  migrants  to  regard  the 
neighborhoods  in  which  they  first  live  in  the  city 
as  relatively  temporary.  They  are  able  realistically 
to  imagine  themselves  having  stable  enough  em- 
ployment at  high  enough  wages  to  move  out  into 
stable  working  class  areas  as  they  come  to  f^^el  more 
at  home  in  the  city.  This  temporary  orientation,  an 
orientation  to  further  geographical  and  social  mo- 
bility within  the  confines  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
has  a  twin  aspect.  Not  only  is  there  the  sense  of 
fewer  barriers  to  movement,  of  minimal  resistan^'e 
on  the  part  of  other  neighborhoods  to  them  once 
they  have  economic^means,  but  there  also  seems  to 
be  relatively  little  development  in  white  lower 
class  areas  of  a  sense  of  commitment  or  attachment 
to  the  area  itself.  In  this  sense  rural  whites  do  not 
seem  to  create  "urban  villages"  in  the  city  the  way 
some  earlier  immigrants  have.  There  is  no  valued 
ethnic  cultural  heritage  to  preserve  as  seems  to 
have  been  true  of  some  immigrant  groups  such  as 
the  Italians,  the  Poles,  the  Irish,  in  a  much  earlier 
period.  Instead,  white  rural  migrants  tend  to  be 
highly  individualistic  in  their  orientation.  While 
they  may  enjoy  the  company  of  other  migrants  and 
feel  more  comfortable  with  them  because  they 
understand  the  world  in  similar  ways,  this  greater 
social  comfort  is  not  formed  into  a  sense  of  cultural 
commitment  to  "our  way  of  life.*'  The  individual 
finds  it  much  easier  to  move  by  stages  into  more 
conventional  working  class  neighborhoods  in  which 
ethnicity  is  irrelevant  either  because  the  sense  of 
ethnic  kinship  has  been  lost  or  because  there  is 
tolerance  for  ethnic  heterogeneity  as  long  as  every^ 
one  is  white. 

Thus,  for  many  white  migrants  the  lower  class 
world  in  which  they  first  settle  in  the  city  is  merely 
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a  way-station.  Not*  everyone  makes  it  on  to  the 
next,  stable  working  class,  station  but  the  strong 
presumption  is  that  that  is  po^-sible.  The  possibili- 
ties of  approximating  (in  either  a  relatively  afflu- 
ent or  more  restricted  way)  the  working  class  style 
of  life  tends  to  protect  rural  white  migrants  from 
an  experience  of  the  city  as  heavily  damaging  or 
dangerous. 

The  Minority  Poor 

Tlie  research  that  is  available  suggests  that  the 
situation  of  the  minority  poor  migrant  is  markedly 
different  from  the  pattern  outlined  al)Ove  for  tlie 
white  migrant.  We  know  the  most  about  Negro 
migrants,  and  what  is  said  below  probably  applies 
most  closely  to  the  situation  of  Negroes  who  move 
to  the  city  but  there  is  reason  to  l)clieve  that  the 
situation  of  Puerto  Rican  and  Mexican  migrants  is 
similar. 

In  the  lower  class  ghetto  most  of  iho  people 
around  tend  to  l)e  in  the  saine  socially  and  economi- 
eally  marginal  situation  as  the  migrant.  There  arc 
too  few  stable  working  class  families  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  resist  the  dominant  effect  of  lower  class 
adaptations.  As  Clark  describes  the  economic  and 
social  decay  of  the  Dark  Ghetto  (6) : 

The  .s.viiiptonis  of  lower  class  society  afflict  the  dark 
ghettoes  of  America— low  aspiration,  poor  education,  family 
iastabiiity,  illegitimacy,  unemployment,  crime,'  drug  addic- 
tion and  alcoholism,  frequent  illness  and  early  death.  .  .  .- 
The  most  concrete  fact  of  the  ghetto  is  it.*«  physical  ugli- 
nesj^the  dirt,  the  filth,  the  neglect.  .  .  .  ever>-\vhere  there 
are  signs  of  fantasy,  decay,  abandonment,  and  defeat.  The 
only  constant  characteristic  is  a  sense  of  inadequacy.  People 
seem  to  have  g'von  up  in  the  little  things  that  are  so  often 
the  svmb«)l  of  the  larger  things. 

Thus,  the  social  setting  of  the  dominant  working 
class  neighborhoods  in  which  white  migrants  tend 
to  settle  exerts  a  strain  in  the  direction  of  more  con- 
ventional functioning  on  the  part  of  those  migrants 
even  when  they  are  subject  to  pressures  in  the  di- 
rection of  lower  class  adaptations,  or  bring  such 
adaptations  with  them  from  deprived  rural  settings. 
But  in  the  Negro  ghetto  the  ^'^''ain  is  heavily  in  the 
direction  of  developing  ai)«i  perfecting  lower  class 
adaptations  which,  while  they  function  to.  main- 
tain a  sense  of  identity  and  meaningfulness  in  day- 
to-day  life,  also  tend  to  hamper  adjustment  in  more 
conventional  ways  and  inevitably  to  create  diffi- 
culties and  conflicts  for  oneself  and  others. 

The  ghetto  has  been  sustained,  of  course,  by  both 
heavy -pressures  to  maintain  racial  segregation  and 
by  the  lack  of  economic  opportunity  for  Negroes. 
Thus,  while  many  American  cities  these  days  pro- 
vide considerable  economic  opportunity  for  un- 
skilled whites  there  seems  to  much  less  opportunity 
for  unskilled  and  uneducated  Negroes,  and  the  jobs 
that  Negroes  do  get  hired  for  at  that  level  tend  to 
pay  considerably  less  ttian  the  jobs  that  are  open  to 
comparable  whites. 

Thus,  tiio  Negro  migrant  to  the  city  is  much  loss 
likely  to  perceive  the  city  as  he  gets  to  know  it  as 


a  place  of  opportunity  and  a  place  that  he  can  ex- 
ploit at  will  for  increasing  levels  of  affluence.  While 
for  the  Negro  migrant,  too.  the  city  niay  seem  su- 
perior economically  to  the  rural  setting,  the  im- 
provement is  not  sufficient  to  make  him  regard  the 
city  as  his  oyster.  He  has  not  developed  the  same 
sense  of  the  city  as  open  to  him  and  as  providing 
many  opportunities  to  satisfy  his  needs.  Instead,  he 
comes  to  see  the  ghetto  itself  as  the  n^ain  area  avail- 
able for  his  exploitation,  and  that  exploitation  is 
less  in  tern.^  .  ;';/'>portunities  for  work  and  m<»re  in 
terms  of  the  opportunities  represented  by  the  ex- 
pressive life  style  described  above.  For  the  cumula- 
tive effects  of  the  Negroes  economic  position  in  the 
city  s«e  (7). 

In  looking  backward  instead  of  forward  the 
Negro  is  also  in  a  veiy  different  position  than  the 
white.  While  the  white  looks  back  nostalgically  to 
home,  often  enjoys  visiting  his  rural  home,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  move  back  there  when  things  do 
not  go  well  in  the  city  or  when  things  have  gone  so 
well  that  he  can  afford  to  take  it  easy  for  a  while, 
the  Negro  much  less  often  thinks  of  the  rural  area 
as  an  attractive  and  meaningful  home.  It  seems 
likely  that  Negroes  come  to  the  city  as  muc!i  be- 
cause of  the  sense  of  restriction  and  exploitation 
they  feel  in  the  country  as  because  of  the  positive 
attractions  of  the  city  itself.  While  they  may  love 
and  value-  the  people  they  leave  behind  in  the 
countiy,  they  do  not  have  the  same  sense  of  the 
rural  community^  as  properly  their  own.  Though 
both  the  country  and  the  city  may  be  dominated  by 
whites,  at  least  in  the  city  the  Negro  di&oovers  that 
he  has  more  freedom  to  move  around,  and  a  larger 
community  of  p^articipation  that  is  insulated  trom 
whites-  by  their  relative  indifference  and  by  the 
greater  recognition  of  Negro  i)olitical  autonomy  in 
the  eities. 

The  end  result  of  the  forces  of  the  ghetto  com- 
munity, of  the  lack  of  economic  opporttmity,  of  the 
restricted  and  dopiinated  identity  which  Negroes 
acquire  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  city,  is  that 
there  is  nmch  less  of  an  orientation  to  mobility,  to 
moving  up  and  out  of  the  initial  lower  class  posi- 
tion in  the  city.  The  Negro  migrant  is  systemati- 
cally guided  by  his  experiences  to  view  the  ghetto 
as  Iii  permanent  home  rather  than  as  a  transitional 
way-station.  While  the  white  migrant  has  niany 
reasons  to  see  himself  as  moving  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  prosperous  and  stable  working  class 
life,  the  Negro  migrant  learns  that  he  has  arrived 
in  the  city  to  stay  in  the  ghetto.  In  consequence,  he 
is  encouraged  in  his  experience  of  day-to-day  life 
to  make  the  best  adaptation  he  can  to  the  life  of 
the  ghetto  and  that  adaptation  tends  to  reinforce 
limiting  aspects  of  the  lower  class  life  style.  He 
accommodates  to  unemployment  or  intermittent 
employment;  he  often  learns  that  he  n.ust  give  up 
the  aspiration  of  being  the  head  of  the  family, 
leave  his  wife,  provide  partial  support,  perhaps, 
for  his  children  or  sometimes  shift  that  support  to 
the  children  of  another  woman  whose  boyfriend  he 
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becomes  because  he  finds  the  relationship  com- 
patible as  long  as  he  does  not  have  to  assume  the 
impossible  burden  of  j)roviding  the  cole  support  for 
a  family. 

Thus,  while  the  white  migrant  has  good  prospects 
(always  assuming  that  economic  conditions  con- 
tinue to  create  heavy  demand  for  his  labor)  for 
moving  from  a  status  of  marginality  in  the  city  to 
one  of  stability  in  the  working  or  (given  somewhat 
more  education)  lower  middle  class,  the  great 
majority  of  Negro  migrants  arc  condemned  to  con- 
tinuing marginality  in  the  city,  a  marginality  miti- 
gated only  by  their  ability  to  learn  to  play  the  game 
of  one  of  the  ghetto  styles  of  adaptation,  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  deprivations  of  middle  class 
caretakers  and  lower  class  peers  who  arc  skilled  at 
exploiting  the  greenhorn — for  money,  for  sexual 
favors,  for  prestige. 


The  Special  Housing  Needs  of  the  Migrant 
*    Poor     .  - 

The  migrant  approaches  the  city  tentatively.  He 
,  often  docs  not  know  whether  he  wants  to  stay.  He 
.  does  not  know  how  well  he  is  going  to  do  in  the 
city,  how  much  he  can  make,  how  stable  his  job  js 
going  lo  be.  He  is  reluctant  to  make  commitments, 
.therefore,  that  will  fend  *to  hamper  him  in  his 
freedom  of  mobility.  In  addition,  migrants  gen- 
erally do  not  look  very  good  "on  paper."  That  is, 
they  often  do  not  appeal  to  those  who  must  extend 
them  credit  or  to  landlords  who  are  selective  in 
choice  of  tenants  and  who  want  to  run  a  credit 
.check  on  potential  tenants.  In  short,  migrants  are 
marginal  both  by  choice  and  by  the  circumstance 
of  not  having  participated  long  enough  in  the  com- 
plex of  urban  activities  to  have  acquired  the  offi- 
cial status  of  more  or  less  trustworthy  persons. 
Migrants  tend,  tliereforc,  both  to  seek  out  and  to 
be  guided  toward  those  areas  of  the  city  in  \yiiieh 
housing,  is  available  to  meet  the  needs  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  marginal  person. 

When  it  is  not  possible  to  live  with  relatives  they 
often  seek  furnished  apartments  whieJi  can  be 
rented  by  the  week.  This  maximizes  their  flexibil- 
ity since  they  can  vacate  with  no  notice  and  they 
do  not  have  to  commit  scarce  or  nonexistent  re- 
sources it)  furniture,  or  buy  furniture  on  installment 
from  stores  they  distrust. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  tliis  orientation  is  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  migrants  are  dispro- 
portionately represented  in  the  mobile  home  popu- 
lation, sometimes  renting  mobile  homes  (which  are 
all  furnished)  and  perhaps  also  sometimes  buying 
them  on  the  grounds  tliat  the  home  can  always  be 
moved  if  that  sc^n  /irable. 

One  unfortunate  consequence  of  this  orientation 
is  that  migrants  tend  to  pay  rather  high  rents  for 
their  housing.  Very  often  migrants  renting  fur- 
nished apartments  in  transient  areas  of  the  city 
pay  for  their  apartments  as  much  as  or  more  than 


they  would  need  to  pay  in  more  settled  stable 
working  class  areas  for  far  superior  housing.  While 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  transient  population 
tends  to  depreciate  property  more  (|uickly  than  a 
stable  population,  it  also  seems  likely  that  over 
time  this  adaptation  on  the  part  of  the  migrant 
probably' interferes  with  his  ability  to  move  out  and 
up  in  line  with  his  aspirations  simply  because  so 
much  of  his  income  is  absorbed  by  renting  the  fur- 
nished apartment.  Similarly,  the  fact  that  many 
migrants  are  "credentials  poor,"  even  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  arc  economically  fairly  good 
risks,  tends  to  restrict  their  housing  choice  and  per- 
haps  to  artificially  inflate  the  rents  that  landlords 
arc  able  to  charge  them. 

^  Other  factors  can  interfere  in  the  freedom  pf 
choice  that  migrants  have  even  when  they  are  able 
to  pay  for  better  acconunodations  than  they  actu- 
ally obtain.  For  example,  landlords  are  often  unwill- 
irig  to  rent  to  families  with  a  number  of  children, 
particularly  when  they  perceive  that  the  family  is 
new  to  city  living. 

Another  aspect  of  the  temporary  orientation  that 
migrants  often  take  to  their  housing  has  to  do  with 
the  community.  Just  as  they  do  not  want  housing 
which  makes  heavy  demands  on  them  for  upkeep, 
for  -furnishing,  for  long-term  leases,  they  do  not 
want  to  live  in  communities  which  demand  heavy 
commitments  of  them.  Since  their  orientation  to  the 
city  is  an  exploratory  one,  they  prefer  to  livd  in 
communities  which  do  not  put  heavy  pressure  on 
their  members  for  social  involvement,  or  for  finan- 
cial commitment  to  property  and  neighborhood 
activity.  Tliis  often  means  that  migrants  do  not 
seem  to  .be  "good  neighbors,"  not  sb  much  because 
they- "don't  know  any  better"  as  because  they  think 
of  their  neighborhoods  more  as  providing  the  con- 
veniences of  a  hotel  rather  than  the  meaningfulness 
of  a  home.  The  migrant  therefore  appears  as  highly 
individualistic  in  his  orientation,  and  tends  to  re- 
gard community  connnitment  and  participation  as 
an  unnecessary  distraction. 

Where  migrants  move  into  ver>'  stable  com- 
munities,, the  kind  of  "urban  villages"  described  by 
Gans  and  Fried,  they  often  seem  out  of  pJaee-4o 
their  neighbors.  For  this  rea.son  they  may  be  more 
comfortable  in  neighborhoods  where  deterioration 
and  poor  community  services  are  such  that  appar- 
ently ho  one  any  longer  cares  what  the  residents  do 
as  long  as  they  pay  their  rent. 

However,  living  in  such  a  neighborhood  tends  to 
perpetuate  the  temporary  transient  orientation  of 
the  migrant  since  there  is  very  little  about  the 
neighborhood  that  would  encourage  him  to  change 
this  orientation.  Indeed,  he  may  experience  some 
hostility  from  others  around  who  would  like  to  re- 
gard the  neighborhood  as  a  plaee  where  people 
nare  about  their  homes  and  about  their  bloeks,  and 
who  want  to  ehange  it  to  realize  these  wishes  (5). 

In  a  eity  in  which  there  is  a  fairly  good  supply 
of  housing  at  low  rentals,  even  though  tliat  housing 
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niiglit  be  somewhat  deteriorated  by  middle  class 
iftandards,  the  special  needs  of  the  early  migrants 
are  probably  fairly  well  served  and  there  will  be 
relatively  little  of  a  continuing  housing  problem, 
given  an  economic  situation  in  which  the  migrants 
can  gradually  find  stable  and  satisfactory  employ- 
ment and  begin  to  acquire  both  the  official  creden- 
tials and  the  desire  to  move  into  more  stable 
neighborhoods.  The  transition,  in  short,  from  new 
migrant  who  is  looking  around  and  learning  how  to 
earn  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  city  will  proceed 
in  a  fairly  straightforward  way. 

However,  where  the  low  rental  housing  supply  is 
heavily  restricted,  either  in  general  or  for  migrants 
of  particular  ethnic  groups,  migrants  tend  to  be 
pushed  into  communities  of  concentrated  lower- 
class  living  where  landlords  and  other  .caretakers 
provide  extreuiely  poor  service,  and  the  family  is 
vulnerable  to  numerous  |)roblematie  stresses  from 
the  exploitative  lower  class  community.  This  is 
basically  the  situation  of  the  Negro  migrant  and  of 
other  minority  group  migrants.  In  this,  kind-  of 
situation  there  is- little  opportunity  to  break  out  and 
to  find  marginal  housing  in  basically  stable  neigh- 
borhoods. The  pressures  and  dangers  of  living  in  the 
lower  class  neighborhood  subtract  from  the*  re- 
sources the  family  is  able  to  muster,  both  economic 
and  social,  to  move  out.  The  ghetto,  then,  becomes  a 
kind  of  frozen  transient  neighborhood  in  which  a 
few  people  are  on  their  way  out,'and  families  move 
instead-  from  one  part  of  the  ghetto  to  another 
either  because  they  are  forced  out  by  their  inability 
to  pay  the'rent^or  because  they,  have  gotten  into 
too  much  trouble  with  the  landlord,  or  in  a  des- 
perate search  .for  something  *  better  that  always 
turns  out  to  be  only  something  about  the  same. 
When  this  happens  the  housing  situation  of  the 
migrant  is  no  different  from  that  of  the  long-time 
resident  of  the  city;  both  are  caught  in  a  situation 
in  which  they  have  very  limited  ability  to  purchase 
housing  to  meet  their  needs  and  are  forced  to  meet 
those  needs  within  neighborhoods  that  are  slighted, 
ignored,  exploited  by  those  who  live  in  them  and  by 
the  rest  of  the  society  which  insists  on  their  main- 
tenance. 

In  short,  those  housing  needs  that  are  distinctive 
to  migrants  are  fairly  simply  related  to  the 
migrant's  .situation  of  trying  to  find  his  way  in  the 
city,  to  explore  it  before  he  makes  any  lasting  com- 
mitments. Where  there  is  ample  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  the  migrant,  he  can  generally  meet  tlic-^e 
special  needs,  although  he  pays  a  premium  for 
doing  so.  Where  the  economic  prospects  are  not 
good  he  tends  to  be  eaught  over  time  in  the  same 
vicious  circle  as  tlmt  of  tiiore  long-term  lower  class 
residents  in  the  city. 

Lower  Class  Housing  Needs  and  Aspirations 

In  this  section  we  will  consider  the  social  and 
psychological  effects  of  lower  class  iiousing  on  the 


families  who  live  in  this  housing  and  |>resent  a 
description  of  the  kinds  of  i)roblems  that  lower 
class  people  express  when  they  talk  about  their 
housing.  Then  we  will  take  up  the  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  i)ul)lic  housing  programs  arc  suc- 
cessful in  meetin:;  the  needs  of  poor  people  for 
housing  and  discuss  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
public  housing  programs  have  tended  to  create 
problems  at  the  same  time  tliat  they  have  provided 
physically  adequate  housing.  Finally  we  will  con- 
sider the  housing  aspirations  of  lower  class  families,^ 
and  indicate  how  these  aspirations  often^conflict 
with  the  i>rescriptions  that  housing  planners  and 
architects  n^ake  to  solve  the  housing  needs  of  the 
lower  class. 

Major  Foci  of  Iiousing  G>nci»i*n 

Men  live  in  a  world  which  presents  them  with 
many  threats  to  their  security  asjweljjis  with  op- 
portunities for  gratification  of  their  needs,*  Hous- 
ing has  as  its  prime  purpose  the  provision  of 
shelter,  which  is  protection  from  potentially  dam- 
aging or  unpleasant  ^trauma  or  other  stimuli.  The 
most  primitive  level  of  evaluation  of  housing,  there- 
fore, has  to  do  with  the  question  of  how  adequately 
it  shelters  the  individuals  who  abide  in  it  from 
threats  in  their  environment.  Because  the  house  is 
a  refuge  from  noxious  elements  in  ,the  outside 
world,  it  serves  people  as  a  locale  where  they  can 
regroup  their  energies  for  interaction  with  that  out- 
side world. 

These  conceptions  of  the  house  are  readily  gen- 
eralixed  to  the  area  around  it,  to  the  neighborhood. 
This  fact  is  most  readily  perceived  in  the  romanti- 
cized views  people  have  about  suburban  living  (10). 
The  suburb,  just  as  the  village  or  the- farm  honie- 
stead,  can  be  conceptualized'as  one  large  protecting 
and  gratifying  home.  But  the  same  can  also  be  said 
of  the  city  neighborhood,  at  least  as  a  potentiality 
and  as  a  wish,  tenuously  held  in  some  situations, 
firmly  established  in  others  (11).  Indeed,  the  |)hysi- 
cal  barriers  -between  inside  and  outside  are  not 
maintained  when  peo|)le  talk  of  tiseir  attitudes  and 
desires  with  respect  to  housing.  Rather,  they  talk 
of"  the  outside  as  an  inevitable  extension  of  the  in- 
side and  of  the  inside  as  deeply  affected  by  what 
goes  on  immediately  outside. 

When,  as  in  the  middle  class,  the  battle  to  make 
the  home  a  safe  |>lace  has  long  been  won,  the  home 
then  has  more  central  to  its  definition  other  func- 
tions which  have  to  do  with  self-expression  and 
self-realization.  However,  the  poverty  and  cultural 
milieu  of  the  lower  class  make  the  prime  concern 
that  of  the  home  as  a  place  of  security,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  this  goal  is  generally  a  very 
tenuous  and  incomplete  one.  In  the  established 
working  class  there  is  generally  a  somewhat  greater 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  house  as  providing 
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shelter  and  security,  althougli  the  hangovers  of 
concern  with  a  threatening  lower  class  environment 
often  are  still  operating  in  the  ways  working  class 
people  think  about  housing  (12), 

In  figure  1,  I  have  smmnarized  the  main  differ- 
ences in  three  orientations  toward  housing  stand- 
ards that  are  characteristic  of  three  different  con- 
sumer groups  within  the  lower  and  working  classes. 
I  will  elaborate  below  on  the  attitudes  of  the  first 
group,  the  slum  dwellers,  whose  primary  focus  in 
housing  standards  seems  to  be  on  the  house  as  a 
shelter  from  both  external  and  internal  threat. 

As  context  for  this,  however,  let  us  look  briefly 
at  some  of  the  characteristics  of  two  working  class 
groups.  In  our  studies  and  in  those  of  Gans  and 
others  of  Boston's  West  End,  we  find  one  type  of 
working  class  life  style  where  families  are  content 
with  nmch  about  their  housing— even  though  it  is 
"below  standard"  in  the  eyes  of  housing  profes- 
sionals— if  tho  housing  does  provide  security  against 
the  ino?'t  blatant  of  threats  (13).  The  traditional 
working  class  is  likely  to  want  to  economize  on 
housing  in  order' to  have  money  available  to  pursue 
other  interests  and  needs."  There  will  be  efforts  at 
the  maintenance  of  the  house  or  apartment,  but  not 
much  interest  in  improvement  of  housing  level. 
Instead  there  is  an  effort  to  create  a  pleasant  and. 
cozy  home,  where  housework  can  l)e-  carried  out 
conveniently.  With  respect, to  the  immediate  out- 
side world  the  main  emphasis  is  on  a  concern  with 
the  availability  of  a  satisfying  peer  group  life,  with 
having  neiglibors  who  arc  similar,  and  with  main- 
taining  an  easy  access  back  and  forth  among  people 
who  are  very  well  known.  There  is  als^  a  concern 
that  the  neighborhood  Ixj  respectable  enough — 
with  rcspectal)ility  defined  mainly  In  the  negative, 
by  the  absence  of  "crumbs  and  bum.*?."  An  empliasis 
on  conifort  and  contentment  tics  together  meanings 
having  to  do  with  both  the  inside  and  the  outside. 

Out  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  .working 
class  has  grown  a  different  orientation  toward 
housing  on  the  part  of  the  second  group  which  we 
can  eharaeterizo  as  modern  instead  of  traditional. 


Here  there  is  a  great  emphasis  on  owning  one's 
home  rather  than  enriching  a  landlord.  Along  with 
the  acquisition  of  a  home  and  yard  goes  an  elabo- 
ration of  the  inside  of  the  house  in  such  a  way  as 
not  only  to  further  develop  the  idea  of  a  pleasant 
and  cozy  home,  but  also  to  add  new  elements  with 
emphasis  on  having  a  nicely  decorated  living  room 
or  familv  room,  a  home  which  more  closely  approxi- 
mates *M  standard  of  all-Anierican  affluence.  One  of 
the  dominant  themes  of  the  modern  working  class 
life  style  is  that  of  having  arrived  hi  the  main- 
stream  of  American  life,  of  no  longer  being  simply 
"poor  but  honest"  workers.  It  is  in  the  service  of 
this  goal  that  we  find  these  elaborations  in  the 
nieaning  of  the  house  and  its  environs. 

In  both  working  class  groups,  as  the  interior  of 
the  home  more  closely  approximates  notions  of  a 
decent  standard,  we  find  a  decline  in  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  inhabitants  witli  sources  of  threat  from 
within  and  a  shift  toward  concerns  about  a  threat- 
ening outside  worid— a  desire  to  make  the  neighbor- 
hoot!  secure  against  the  incursions  of  lower  class 
people  who  might  rob  or  perpetrate  violence  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

As  we  shift  our  focus  froni  the  stable  working 
class  to  the  Ipwer  class, 'the  poor,  we  find  a  very 
different  picture.  In  the  lower  class  we  find  a  great 
many  very  real  threats  to  security.  The  threatening 
world  of  the  lowc'  class  conies  to  he  absorbed  into 
a  world  view  which  generalizes  the  belief  that  the 
environment  is  threatening  more  than  it  is  reward- 
ing—that rewards  reflect  the  infrwjuent  working  of 
good  luck  and  that  danger  is  endemic  (14).  Any 
close  acquaintance  with  the  ongoing  life  of  lower 
class  people  impresses  one  with  their  anxious  alien- 
ation from  the  larger  world,  from  the  middle  class 
to  be  sure,  but  from  the  majority  of  their  peers  as 
well.  Lower  class  people  often  seem  isolated  and  to 
have  but  tenuous  participation  in  a  community  of 
known  and  valued  peers.  They  are  ever  aware  of 
the  presence  of  strangers  who  tend  to  be  seen  as 
potentially  dangerous.  While  they  do  seek  to  create 
a  gratifying  peer  group  society,  these  groups  tend 
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to  be  unstable  and  readily  fragmented.  Even  the 
heavy  relianee  on  relatives  as  the  eorc  of  a  personal 
community  does  not  do  away  with  the  dangers 
whieh  others  may  bring.  As  Miller  has  |)ereeptively 
noted,  "trouble''  is  one  of  the  major  focal  eoneems 
in  the  lower  class  world  view  (15).  A  home  to  which 
one  could  retreat  from  such  an  insecure  world 
would  be  of  great  value,  but  for  lower  class  people 
such  a  home  is  not  easy  to  come  by.  In  |)art,  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  one's  own  family  members 
themselves  often  make  trouble  or  bring  it  into  the 
home,  but  oven  more  im|)ortant  it  is  because  it 
seems  very  difficult  to  create  a  home  and  an  im- 
mediate environment  that  actually  does  shut  out 
danger  (16). 

The  Dangers  Against  Which  a  Home  Should 
Shelter 

It  is  possible  to  abstract  a  great  many  dangers 
that  have  some  relation  to  housing  and  its  location. 
The  location  or  the  immediate  environment  is  as 
important  as  the  house  itself,  since  lower  class 
people  arc  aware  that  life  inside  is  much  affected  by 
the  life  just  out.side. 

In  figure  2  are  summarized  the  main  kinds  of 
danger  which  seem  to  be  related  to  housing  one 
way  or  another.  It  is  ap|)arent  that  these  dangers 
have  two  immediate  sources,  human  and  nonhunuin. 
and  that  the  consequences  that  are  feared  from 
these  sources  usually  represent  a  eom|)lex  amalgam 
of  physical,  intcrficrsonal,  and  moral  damage  to  the 
individual  and  his  family.  Ix»t  us  look  first  at  the 
various  sources  of  danger  and  then  at  the  over- 
lapping eonswiuenecs  feared  from  "these  damages. 

There  is  nothing  unfamiliar  about  the  nonhuman 
sources  of  danger.  They  represent  a  sad  catalog  of 
threats  apparent  in  any  journalist's  account  of 

Figure  2. — .4  taxonomy  of  dangers  in  the  lower  class 
home  and  environs:  Each  of  these  can  involve 
physical,  interpersonal,  and  moral  consequences 
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slum  living  il7).  That  we  become  used  to  the 
catalog,  however,  should  not  ol)scure  the  fact  that 
these  dangers  are  very  real  to  many  lower  class 
families.  Rats  and  other  vermin  are  ever  |)resent 
com|)anions  in  most  big  city  slums.  From  the  sense 
of  relief  which  residents  in  iniblie  housing  often 
c»x|)erience  on  this  score,  it  is  ap|)arent  that  slum 
dwellers  are  not  indifferent  to  the  i)resence  of  rats 
in  their  homes.  Poisons  may  be  a  danger,  sometimes 
from  lead-base  |)aints  used  on  surfaces  which  sh  m 
toddlers  may  chew.  Fires  in  slum  areas  are  not  un- 
eonnnon,  and  even  in  a  su|)posedly  well-designed 
|)ublie  housing  |)roject  children  may  re|)eatedly 
imrn  themselves  on  uncovered  steam|)i|)c  risers. 
In  slums  where  the  tenant  supplies  his  own  heating 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a  very  cold  apart- 
ment because  of  no  money,  or,  indeed,  of  freezing  to 
death  (as  we  were  told  by  one  res|)ondent  whose 
friend  fell  into  an  alcoholic  sleep  without  turning 
on  the  heater).  Insufficiently  protected  heights,  as 
in  one  i)ublic  housing  project,  may  lead  to  deaths 
when  children  fall  out  windows  or  adults  fall  down 
elevator  shafts.  Tliin  walls  in  the  apartment  may 
expose  a  family  to  more  of  its  neighbor's  goings-cn 
than  is  comfortable  to  bear.  Finally,  the  very  :ost 
of  the  dwelling  itself  can  represent  a  danger  in  that 
it  leaves  too  little  money  for  other  tlnngs  needed 
to  keep  body  and  soul  togetlicr. 

Tliat  lower  class  |)eople  grow  up  in  a  world  like 
this  and  live  in  it  does  not  mean  that  they  arc  in- 
different to  it— nor  that  its  toll  is  only  that  of  l)OS- 
sible  i)hysieal  damage  in  injury,  illness,  incapacity, 
or  death.  Because  these  |)Otentialities  and  events 
are  interpreted  and  take  on  symlwlic  significance, 
and  because  lower  class  people  make  some  efforts  to 
coi)c  with  them,  inevitably  there  are  also  effects  on 
their  interpersonal  relationships  and  on  their  moral 
conceptions  of  themselves  and  their  worlds. 

The  most  obvious  human  source  of  danger  has 
to  do  with  violence  directed  by  others  against  one- 
self and  one*.s  |)ossessions.  Lower  class  i)eoi)le  arc 
concerned  with  being  assaulted,  being  damaged, 
being  drawn  into  fights,  being  beaten,  being  rajicd. 
In  high-rise  |)ublic  housing  |)rojects  in  particular, 
it  is  always  possible  for  juveniles  to  throw  or  drop 
things  from  windows  which  can  hurt  or  kill,  and  if 
this  i)attern  takes  hold  it  is  a  constant  source  of 
I)otentiaI  danger.  Similarly,  |)eoi)le  may  rob  any- 
where— ai)artment,  laundry  room,  corridor. 

Aside  from  this  kind  of  direct  violence,  there  is 
the  more  pervasive  ever-|)resent  potentiality  for 
symbolic  violence  to  the  self  and  that  which  is 
identified  with  the  self— by  verbal  hostility,  the 
shaming  and  exploitation  expressed  by  others  who 
make  up  onc^s  world.  A  source  of  such  violence, 
shaming,  or  exploitation  may  l)c  within  one^s  own 
family — from  children,  spouse,  siblings,  parents — 
and  often  is.  It  seems  very  likely  that  crowding 
tends  to  encourage  such  symbolic  violence  to  the 
self  but  C'^rtainb*  crowding  is  not  the  only  factor 
since  we  also  find  this  kind  of  threat  in  uncrowded 
public  housing  quarters  d^i)-  Most  real  and  im- 
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mediate  to  lower  class  people,  however,  seems  to 
l)c  the  potentiality  for  symbolic  destruetiveness  by 
their  neighbors.  Lower  elass  people  seem  ever  on 
guard  toward  their  neighl)ors,  even  ones  with  whom 
they  become  well-acquainted  and  would  count  as 
their  friends.  This  suspiciousness  is  directed  often 
at  juveniles  and  young  adults  whom  older  people 
tend  to  regard  as  almost  uncontrollable.  It  is  im* 
portant  to  note  that  while  one  may  and  does  engage 
in  this  kind  of  behavior  oneself,  this  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  individual  does  not  fear  and  condemn  the 
behavior  when  engaged  in  by  others.  For  example, 
one  woman  whose  family  was  evicted  from  a  public 
housing  project  because  her  children  were  trouble- 
makers thought,  before  she  knew  that  her  family 
was  included  among  the  20  families  thus  evicted, 
that  the  evictions  were  a  good  thing  because  there 
were  too  many  people  around  who  caused  trouble. 

Symbolic  violence  on  the  part  of  caretakers  (all 
those  whose  occupations  bring  them  into  contact 
with  lower  class  people  as  pur\^eyors  of  some 
private  or  public  service)  seems  also  endemic  in 
slum  and  public  housing  areas.  Students  of  the 
interactions  between  caretakers  and  their  lower 
class  clients  have  suggested  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  punitiveness  and  shaming  commonly  .ex- 
pressed by  the  caretakers  in  an  effort  to  control  and 
direct  the  activities  of  their  clients  (19). 

Tlie  defense  of  the  client  is  generally  one  of 
avoidance,  or  sullenness  and  feigned  stupidity,  when 
contact  cannot  be  avoided.  As  Caplovitz  has  shown 
so  well,  lower  elass  people  are  subjected  to  con- 
siderable exploitation  by  the  commercial  services 
with  which  they  deal,  and  exploitation  for  money, 
sexual  favors,  and  sadistic  impulses  is  not  unknown 
on  the  part  of  public  servants  either  (20). 

Finally,  outsiders  present  in  two  ways  the  dan- 
gers of  symbolic  violence  as  well  as  of  physical 
violence;.  Using  the  anonynuty  of  geographical 
mobility,  outsiders  may  come  into  slum  areas  to 
con  and  exploit  for  their  own  ends  and,  by  virtue 
of  the  attitudes  they  maintain  tou'ard  slum  dwellers 
or  public  housing  residents,  they  may  demean  and 
derogate  them.  Here  we  would  have  to  include  also 
the  mass  media  which  can  and  do  behave  in  irre- 
sponsibly punitive  ways  toward  people  who  live  in 
lower  class  areas,  a  fact  most  dramatically  illus- 
trated in  the  customary  treatment  in  tl:e  Pruitt- 
Igoe  project  in  St.  Louis.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  residents,  the  unusual  interest  shown  in  their 
world  by  a  research  team  can  also  fit  into  this  pat- 
tern. 

Finally,  the  lower  elass  person's  world  contains 
many  attractive  alternatives  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
stable  life.  He  can  fear  for  himself  that  he  will  be 
caught  up  in  these  attractive  alternatives  and  thus 
damage  his  life  chances,  and  he  may  fear  even 
more  that  those  whom  he  values,  particularly  in  his 
family,  will  be  seduced  away  from  him.  Thus,  wives 
fear  their  husbands  will  be  attracted  to  the  life  out- 
side the  family,  luisbands  fear  the  same  of  their 
wives,  and  parents  always  *'  ar  that  their  children 


will  somehow  turn  out  badly,  .\gain,  the  fact  that 
you  may  yourself  be  involved  in  such  seductive 
jmrsuits  does  not  lessen  the  fear  that  these  valued 
others  will  be  won  away  while  your  back  is  turned. 
In  short,  both  the  push  and  the  pull  of  the  human 
world  in  which  lower  elass  people  live  can  be  seen 
as  a  source  of  danger. 

Having  looked  at  the  sources  of  dange-,  let  us 
look  at  the  consequences  which  lower  clajs  people 
fear  from  these  dangers.  The  physical  consequences 
are  fairly  obvious  in  connection  with  the  nonhunian 
threats  and  the  threats  of  violence  from  others. 
They  are  real  and  they  are  ever  present:  One  can 
become  the  victim  of  injury,  incapacitation,  illness, 
and  death  from  both  nonhuman  and  human 
sources.  Even  the  physical  consequences  of  the 
symbolic  violence  of  hostility,  shaming,  and  ex- 
ploitation, to  say  nothing  of  seduction,  can  l)e  great 
if  they  lead  one  to  retaliate  in  a  physical  way  and 
in  turn  be  damaged.  Similarly  there  are  physical 
consequences  to  being  caught  up  in  alternatives 
such  as  participation  in  alcohol  and  drug  sul)cul- 
tures. 

There  are  three  interrelated  interpersonal  conse- 
quences of  living  in  a  world  characterized  by  these 
human  and  nonhuman  sources  of  danger.  The  first 
relates  to  the  need  to  fonn  satisfying  interpersonal 
relationships,  the  second  to  the  need  to  exercise 
responsibility  s  a  family  member,  and  the  third  to 
the  need  to  fonnulate  an  explanation  for  the  un- 
pleasant state  of  affairs  in  your  world. 

The  consequences  which  endanger  the  need  to 
maintain  satisfying  interpersonal  relations  .flow 
primarily  from  the  human  sources  of  danger.  That 
is,  to  the  extent  that  the  world  seems  made  up  of 
dangerous  others,  at  a  very  basic  level  the  choice 
of  friends  carries  risks.  There  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  friend  may  turn  out  to  be  an  enemy 
or  that  his  friends  will.  The  result  is  a  generalized 
watchfulness  and  touchiness  in  interpersonal  re- 
lationships. Because  other  individuals  represent  not 
only  themselves  but  also  their  families,  the  matter 
is  further  complicated  since  interactions  with,  let 
us  say,  neighbors'  children  can  have  repercussions 
on  the  relationship  with  the  neighbor.  Because 
..lere  are  human  agents  behind  most  of  the  non- 
human  dangers,  one's  relationship  with  others — 
family  members,  neighbors,  caretakers — are  sub- 
ject to  potential  disruptions  because  of  those 
others'  involvement  in  creating  trash,  throwing  ob- 
jects, causing  fires,  or  carrying  on  within  thin  walls. 

With  respect  to  the  exercise  of  responsibility,  we 
f.nd  that  parents  feel  they  !nust  bring  their  children 
safely  through  childhood  in  a  worid  which  poses 
both  great  physical  and  great  moral  dangers,  and 
wliich  seeks  constantly  to  seduce  them  into  a  way 
of  life  which  the  parent  wishes  them  to  avoid.  Thus, 
chijdrearing  becomes  an  anxious  and  uncertain 
process.  Two  of  the  most  common  results  are  a  per- 
vasive repressiveness  in  child  discipline  and  train- 
ing and,  when  that  seems  to  fail  or  is  no  longer 
possible,  a  fatalistic  abdication  of  efforts  to  protect 
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the  children.  From  the  child's  point  of  view,  because 
his  parents  are  not  able  to  protect  him  from  many 
unpleasantnesses  and  even  from  himself,  he  loses 
faith  in  them  and  comes  to  regard  them  as  persons 
of  relatively  little  consequence. 

The  tliird  area  of  effect  on  interpersonal  rela- 
tions has  to  do  with  the  search  for  causes  of  the 
prevalence  of  threat  and  violence  in  their  world. 
We  have  suggested  that  to  lower  class  people  the 
major  causes  stem  from  the  nature  of.  their  own 
peers.  Thus,  a  great  deal  of  blaming  others  goes  on 
and  reinforces  the  process  of  isolation,  suspicious- 
ness, and  touchiness  about  blame  and  shaming. 
Similarly,  landlords  and  tenants  tend  to  develop 
patterns  of  mutual  recrimination  and  blaming, 
making  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  in  doing  something  about  either  the 
human  or  nonhuman  sources  of  difficulty. 

Finally,  the  consequences  for  conceptions  of  the 
moral  order  of  one's  world,  of  one's  self,  and  of 
others,  are  very  great.  Although  lower  class  people 
may  not  adhere  in  action  to  many  middle  class 
values  about  neatness,  cleanliness,  order,  and 
proper  decorum,  it  is  apparent  that  they  are  often 
aware  of  their  deviance,  wishing  that  their  world 
could  be  a  nicer  place,  physically  and  socially.  The 
presence  of  nonhuman  threats  conveys  in  devastat- 
ing terms  a  sense  that  they  live  in  an  im:noral  and 
uncontrolled  world.  The  physical  evidence  of  trash, 
poor  plumbing  and  the  stink  that  goes  with  it,  rats 
and  other  vermin,  deepens  their  feeling  of  being 
moral  outcasts.  Their  physical  world  is  telling  them 
they  are  inferior  and  bad  just  as  effectively  perhaps 
as  do  their  human  interactions.  Their  inability  to 
control  the  depredation  of  rats,  hot  steam  pipes, 
bulky  stoves,  and  poorly  fused  electrical  circuits 
tells  them  that  they  are  fpilures  as  autonomous 
individuals.  The  physical  and  social  disorder  of 
their  world  presents  a  constant  temptation  to  give 
up  or  retaliate  in  kind.  And  when  lower  class  people 
try  to  do  something  about  some  of  these  dangers, 
they  are  generally  exposed  in  their  interactions  with 
caretakers  and  outsiders  to  further  moral  punitive- 
ness  by  being  told  that  their  troubles  arc  their  own 
fault. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect,  indeed  impos- 
sible, for  a  home  to  shelter  from  all  of  these  dangers, 
but  it  is  clear  in  the  way  lower  class  people  talk 
about  their  home  and  the  immediate  neighborhood 
around  them  that  it  is  their  earnest  wish  that  their 
housing  provide  a  way  for  getting  away  from  what 
tiiey  perceive  to  be  a  dangerous  environment.  As  we 
have  noted,  at  a  physical  level  slum  housing  often 
presents  dangers  very  much  within  the  home,  but 
an  even  greater  goal  and  challenge  for  designers 
\m  to  do  with  providing  homos  that  allow  for  re- 
treat and  protection  from  outside  dangers.  The 
relevance  of  this  for  lower  class  housing  aspiration 
will  l)c  outlined  below  but  first  let  us  examine  briefly 
the  major  government  response  to  the  housing  needs 
of  the  lower  class,  that  is,  the  public  housing  pro- 


gram, and  compare  its  merits  and  disadvantages  to 
those  of  private  housing. 

The  Adequacy  of  Public  Housing  for  Meeting 
Lower  Class  Housing  Needs 

The  public  housing  program  has  been  almost  the 
sole  response  of  the  government  to  the  need  for 
housing  for  the  poor.  Although  newer  programs 
such  as  the  rent  supplement  program  have  been 
recommended,  they  have  yet  to  be  implemented  in 
any  significant  way.^'  Over  the  years  it  has  become 
increasingly  obvious  that  pu!)lic  housing  as  a  policy 
has  little  likelihood  or  satisfying  the  needs  for  low 
income  housing.  The  projects  have  proved  to  b6 
remarkably  expensive  and  they  have  tended  to  gen- 
erate so  much  public  opposition,  including  opposi- 
tion from  lower  class  people,  that  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly obvious  that  large-scale  public  support 
would  \ye  difficult  to  muster  for  expanded  public 
housing  programs.  To  a  considerable  extent  this 
probably  stems  from  (a)  the  insistence  of  housing 
officials  on  coupling  publie^.housing  with  slum  clear- 
ance, (b)  the  spillover  to  public  housing  programs 
of  hostility  toward  urban  renewal,  and  (c)  the 
large-scale  institutional  image  that  public  housing 
ha.s  CO  ne  to  have.  But,  increasingly,  opposition  to 
public  housing  reflects  awareness  that  m  very  real 
ways  it  has  often  not  met  the  needs  of  the  lower 
class  people  it  was  supposed  to  assist. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  wide  range  of  public  hous- 
ing projects  in  the  nation,  ranging  from  very  large 
to  very  small  projects,  from  high-rise  complexes  to 
low-rise  housing.  Similarly,  there  is  a  city-to-city 
range  in  the  availability  of  alternative '  low  income 
housing  even  when  that  housing  is  generally  of  in- 
ferior quality.  For  example.  New  York  and  Chicago 
maintain  very  long  waiting  lists  for  public  housing 
and  have  vacancy  rates  that  are  for  all  practical 
purposes  zero.  A  city  like  St.  Louis,  6n  the  other 
hand,  does  not  have  long  waiting  lists  and  has 
vacancy  rates  thai  '  ary  from  a  few  percentages  in 
some  projects  to  over  25  percent  in  the  Pruitt-Igoe 
project.  The  literature  that  discusses  , particular 
public  housing  projects  and  the  data  which  are 
available  from  the  Pruitt-Igoc  research  project 
(which  involved  intensive  observation  of  one  public 
housing  project  and  cursory  observation  of  public 
housing  projects  in  New  York  City,  Chicago,  and 
San  Francisco)  suggest  that  while  there  are  certain 
characteristic  difficulties  that  arise  in  many  public 
.housing  projects  the  range  in  degree  of  tenant  satis- 
faction is  very  wide  indeed. 

At  its  worst,  public  housing  is  little  better  than 
an  institutionalized  slum  with  managements  that 


"The  obj^crvations  that  follow  concerning  public  housing, 
and  many  of  tlie  more  general  observations  above  dealjng 
with  lower  class  communities,  have  been  developpi  durjng 
the  course  of  a  6-year  study  of  one  particular  public  housing 
project—the  Pnittt-Igoe  pVojccl— -and  explorations  of  other 
are.is  in  connection  with  that  research  project.  The  study  is 
sup)K)rted  bv  the  Xaiiuna!  Institute  of  Mental  Health: 
Grant  No.  KlH-09180. 
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could  o^pete  in  terms  of  incompetence  and  hos- 
tility to  tenants  with  any  slum  landlord.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  public  housing  projects  which 
to  all  appearances  are  well  managed,  and  in  which 
the  tenants  seem  quite  satisfied  (at  least  when  they 
compare  their  present  housing  to  the  private  hous- 
ing that  is  available  to  them).  On  the  other  hand 
most  public  housing  projects  in  large  cities  seem 
to  have  certain  characteristic  difficulties.  The  prob- 
lems which  our  research  has  identified  in  the 
Pruitt-Igoe  housing  project  in  St.  Louis  .seem  to  be 
but  exaggerated  and  concentrated  reflections  of 
problems  that  are  more  general  in  public  housing. 
Perhaps  every  major  city  in  the  country  has  at  least 
one  public  housing  project  in  which  this  concentra- 
tion of  problems  is  apparent.  For  example,  Salis- 
bury described  Fort  Greene  Houses  in  Brooklyn  in 
this  way  (2i):  ® 

I  was  w.arnrd  tliat  most  visitors  prof  erred  to  walk  up 
iht'vv  or  four  f)iglit.s  instead  of  taking  the  elevator.  I  quickly 
un(ler.<tood  wliy  tliey  chose  the  steep,  cold  staircases  rather 
than  face  tlie  stench  of  stale  urine  tliat  })er\ade'j  the  ele- 
vators. ...  I  saw  shoddy  housing  in  Moscow.  ...  I  have 
seen  Moscow  elevators  that  don't  work  and  Moscow  plumb- 
ing that  stinks.  But  until  I  visited  Fort  Greene  I  had  never 
seen  elevators  uscd^  by  children  as  public  toilets.  I  never 
imagined  I  could  nnd  the  equivalent  of  Moscow's  newly 
built  slums  in  the  Unitc<I  States.  .  .  .  The  same  shoddy 
shift lessncss,  the  broken  windows,  the  missing  light  bulbs, 
the  plaster  cracked  from  the  walls,  the  cold,  drafty  corridors, 
the  doors  sagging  on  hinges,  the  acid  smell  of  sweat  and 
garbage,  the  ragged  children,  the  plaintive  women,  the  play- 
grounds that  are  seas  of  muddy  clay,  the  bruised  and  bat- 
tered trees,  the  nigged  clumps  of  ^rass,  the  planned  absence 
or  art,  beauty  or  taste,  the  gigantic  masses  of  brick,  of  con- 
crete, of  asphalt,  the  inhuman  genius  with  which  our  know- 
how  has  been  perverted  to  create  human  cesspools  worse 
than  those  of  yesterday. 

In  general  it  would  seem  that  public  housing 
projects  are  unsatisfactory  to  their  tenants  mainly 
as  neighborhoods  and  communities  and  not  so  much 
as  homes.  That  is,  one  seldom  encounters  really 
serious  criticisms  of  the  apartments  in  public  hous- 
ing. Aside  from  accusations  of  sloppy  maintenance, 
the  criticisms  seem  to  concentrate  on  the  immediate 
neighborhood  that  the  project  community  repre- 
sents both  in  terms  of  management's  inability  to 
maintain  the  interiors  of  the  buildings  and  the  ex- 
terior project  grounds  in  ways  that  are  orderly, 
clean,  and  secure,  and  of  the  behavior  of  other 
tenants  and  outsiders  that  make  the  community 
seem  a  dangerous  and  unpleasant  place.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  survey  of  the  Pruitt-Igoe  housing  proj- 
ect (which  many  tenants  are  ready  to  roundly  con- 
demn) we  found  that  62  percent  of  the  tenants 
considered  that  their  apartments  met  their  needs 
much  better  than  their  previous  dwelling  place 
(22).  In  contrast,  in  a  sample  f-om  the  slum  neigh- 
boriiood  right  next  to  the  project  community  we 
found  that  only  32  percent  of  the  private  housing 
tenants  felt  that  their  apartments  met  their  needs 


•For  similar  views  expressed  by  working  class  people 
themselves  sec  "The  Limitations  of  Public  Housing,"  Jour. 
Amer.  I  ml.  of  Planners,  November  1963. 


much  better  than  the  previous  apartment  in  which 
they  had  lived  {23).  Similarly,  when  tenants  were 
asked  whether  on  the  whole  they  were  satisfied  or 
dissatisfied  with  their  apartments,  78  percent  of  the 
Pruitt-Igoe  tenants  said  that  they  were  satisfied 
compared  with  only  55  j)ereent  of  those  living  in 
the  private  housing  slum  nearby. 

After  all,  public  housing  apartments  do  tend  to 
be  well  constructed,  to  be  much  newer  than  private 
slum  housing,  and  to  have  a  number  of  conveni- 
ences that  are  not  generally  available.  It  should  not 
be  surprising  that  tenants  find  this  aspect  of  public 
housing  gratifying  just  as  they  might  be  gratified 
by  moving  into  a  new  house  in  the  suburbs.  How- 
ever, once  one  shifts  the  focus  from  questions  about 
the  apartment  itself,  a  different  picture  emerges. 
When  the  focus  is  on  attitudes  toward  whatever  is 
outside  the  apartment,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
there  are  many  sources  of  dissatisfaction  expressed 
by  public  housing  tenants  that  are  perhaps  less 
commonly  expressed  in  the  private  slums.  First  of 
all  there  is  a  different  standard  applied  to  manage- 
ment. The  scale  of  public  housing  projects  means 
that  if  there  is  poor  management  it  stands  out  in  a 
much  more  obvious  way  than  where  there  is  poor 
management  in  private  housing.  In  addition  it  seems 
very  likely  that  both  tenants  and  outsiders  have 
higher  standards  for  public  management  than  they 
do  for  private  slum  management  and  therefore  are 
more  critical  when  the  public  managers  fall  short 
of  these  higher  standards. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  main  effects  of  public  housing 
is  to  make  very  apparent  the  cominurity  difficulties 
that  are  involved  in  slum  living — particularly  in 
high-rise  projects  where  consciousness  of  other 
tenants  tends  to  be  exacerbated  as  they  go  up  and 
down  elevators  and  walk  across  grounds  (and  these 
are  project  grounds  and  not  public  streets  as  in  the 
private  slum).  Tenants'  awareness  of  a  variety  of 
difficulties  that  are  typical  problems  of  lower  class 
communities  tends  to  be  heightened.  Thus  in  our 
Pruitt-Igoe  research  we  found  a  strong  tendency 
for  tenants  to  characterize  as  "a  very  big  problem" 
in  the  project  a  wide  range  of  difficulties.  A  few  of 
these  have  to  do  with  the  design  and  maintenance 
of  the  project: 

There  is  too  much  broken  glass  and  trash  around 

outside. 
The  elevators  are  dangerous. 
The  elevators  don't  stop  on  every  floor.  So  many 

people  ^ave  to  walk  up  or  down  to  get  to  their 

apartm  ats. 

There  are  mice  and  cockroaches  in  the  building. 
People  use  elevators  and  halls  to  go  to  tlie  bath- 
room. 

However,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  troubles 
that  people  complain  about  have  as  much  to  do  with 
the  behavior  of  their  fellow  tenants  as  with  the  de- 
sign and  maintenance  per  se: 

Bottles  and  other  dangerous  things  get  thrown 
out  of  windows  and  hurt  people. 
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Children  run  wild  and  cause  all  kinds  of  damage. 
People  who  don^t  live  in  the  project  conic  in  ard 

make  a  lot  of  trouble  with  fights,  stealing, 

drinking,  and  the  like. 
A  woman  isn^t  safe  in  the  halls,  stairways,  or 

elevators. 

People  donH  keep  the  area  around  the  inciner- 
ator elean. 

People  use  the  stairwells  and  laundry  rooms  for 

drinking  and  things  like  that. 
Little  children  hear  bad  language  all  the  time  so 

they  donH  realize  how  bad  that  is. 
The  laundry  rooms  aren^t  safe;  clothes  get  stolen 

and  people  get  attacked. 

Aside  from  those  problems  that  arc  ixjculiar  to  a 
high-rise  project,  we  found  that  in  the  private  hous- 
ing area  there  was  also  the  awareness  of  the  ex- 
istence of  many  of  these  problems  but  the  problems 
are  not  seen  as  (juite  so  overwhelming.  It  is  hard  to 
know  whether  this  difference  between  the  housing 
area  and  the  Pruitt-Igoe  project  is  due  to  an  ab- 
solute difference  in  the  frequency  of  these  kinds  of 
behayior  or  whether  it  is  due  to  a  heightened  aware- 
ness of  problems  that  eome  from  living  in  "a  proj- 
ect.** We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  latter  has 
at  least  some  influence  on  the  heightened  problem 
awareness  within  the  project  although  it  certainly 
also  seems  reasonable  to  l)elieve  that  the  more 
public  space  there  is  in  a  housing  complex,  the  more 
will  be  the  opportunities  for  people  lo  make 
troubles  for  eacli  other,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
maintenance  difficulties.  Of  course  some  of  the 
problems  arc  specific  to  high-rises  such  as  the  prob- 
lems of  people  or  children  using  halls  and  elevators 
as  bathrooms.  On  this  item,  for  cxanplc,  81  percent 
of  the  project  tenants  said  that  this  was  a  very  big 
problem  and  61  percent  of  the  private  housing 
tenants  said  it  was  no  problem  at  all.  Since  the 
private  housing  area  was  primarily  one  of  two-  and 
four-flat  buildings,  this  represents  probably  one 
extreme  of  lack  of  this  problem.  Buildings  inter- 
mediate in  size  between  the  two-flat  buildings  and 
Pruitt-Igoc^s  11-story  buildings  presumably  would 
show  a  somewhat  higher  level  of  problem  along  this 
line. 

As  noted  earlier  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  degree  to  which  public  housing  projects  were 
regarded  by  their  tenants  as  problem  commufiitics, 
with  projects  like  Pruitt-Igoe  and  Fort  Greene  and 
a  similar  project  in  Washington,  D.  C,  ixjrliaps 
representing  the  extreme.  It  is  tempting,  of  eourse, 
to  relate  the  degree  to  which  a  projeet  is  regarded 
as  problematic  to  its  structure,  but  then  we  nnist 
note  that  Fort  Greene  is  not  a  high-rise  projeet 
whereas  Pruitt-Igoe  is. 

Variations  in  management  coinpetenee  certainly 
arc  involved  here,  but  our  impression  is  that  the 
primary  variable  is  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the 
tenants.  It  seems  very  likely  that  in  those  cities 
where  demand  for  decent  quality  low  income  hous- 
ing far  exceeds  the  supply,  housing  authorities  have 


managed  to  screen  out  the  lowest  status  tenants 
and  particularly  families  in  which  someone  has 
gotten  into  trouble  or  is  judged  likely  to  get  into 
troul3lc.  In  cities  where  there  is  not  the  same  de- 
mand, public  housing  authorities  have  tended  to 
house  the  most  disadvantaged  portions  of  the  lower 
class  population.  This  means  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  particular  public  housing  projects  really 
has  vciy  little  to  do  with  variables  that  arc  subject 
to  control  should  the  nation  embark  on  a  major 
public  housing  program  designed  to  house  a  very 
high  proportion  of  low  income  people  who  need  de- 
cent housing.  In  other  words,  successful  public 
housing  projects  are  in  a  sense  ''false  successes"  be- 
cause they  are  not  really  housing  the  people  in 
greatest  need.  This  is  a  phenomcron  that  has  been 
observed  by  S.  M.  Aliller  in  connection  with  man- 
power training  programs.  Miller  refers  to  "cream- 
ing" as  the  process  by  which  the  best  qualified  of 
the  target  i)opulation  arc  selected  in  order  to  assure 
a  greater  appearance  of  success.  In  that  sense  it 
may  well  be  that  Pruitt-Igoe  and  Fort  Greene  are 
better  indicators  of  the  likelihood  of  public  housing 
proving  a  viable  strategy  for  meeting  the  housing 
needs  of  the  lower  class  than  are  some  of  the  appar- 
ently more  sueeessful  projects. 

We  have  already  suf^gested  that  the  same  fac- 
tors operate  in  accounting  for  apparent  variations 
in  the  desirability  private  housing  neighbor- 
hoods. Tliat  is,  in  d  -sing  the  differences  between 
the  situation  of  wh  and  minority  poor  we  have 
suggested  that  tl  ivhite  poor  find  the  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  t'  live  less  threatening  than  the 
minority  poor  because  the  white  poor  are  able  to 
find  housing  in  neighborhoods  that  are  predomi- 
nantly stable  working  class  in  character.  In  con- 
trast, the  minority  poor  tend  to  be  concentrated  in 
ghettos  where  a  very  large  propo-tion  of  the  popu- 
lation is  forced  into  lower  class  adaptations  which 
make  difficulties  both  for  themselves  and  those 
around  them. 

The  Housing  Aspirations  of  the  Lower  ClaM 

The  lower  class  people  who  live  in  the  kinds  of 
communities  described  above  are  perhaps  even 
more  sensitive  to  their  disadvantages  than  are 
middle  class  social  scientists  and  journalistic  com- 
mentators. While  they  arc  less  apt  to  point  with 
horror  and  surprise  at  lower  class  housing  condi- 
tions, they  arc  even  more  sensitive  to  the  pains  and 
frustrations  that  these  conditions  cause. 

When  lower  class  people  talk  about  the  kind  of 
housing  tlicy  would  like,  the  most  basic  desire  that 
comes  through  might  be  called  a  desire  for  "defen- 
sible space."  That  is,  they  want  a  home  which  pro- 
tects them  from  the  various  troubles  and  depreda- 
tions tliat  a  lower  class  world  can  represent.  To  the 
private  slum  dweller  who  docsn*t  even  have  a  func- 
tioning lock  on  his  door,  defensible  space  may  mean 
most  concretely  a  lock  that  is  not  easily  broken  or 
jimmied.  To  the  lower  class  mother  with  several 
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children,  defensible  space  nmy  mean  a  fenced  yard 
in  the  back  even  in  a  rat-infested  and  deteriorated 
old  house.  Public  housing  is  often  valued  because 
at  least  the  apartment  is  well  defended  against  the 
outside,  but  many  of  the  criticisms  of  public  hous- 
ing have  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  semipublic 
spaces— the  corridors,  hallways,  laundry  rooms — 
are  poorly  defended  because  so  many  persons  have 
access  to  them  or  because  they  are  isolated  from 
the  watchful  eyes  of  fellow  tenants. 

When  lower  class  people  shift  their  discussion  of 
aspirations  to  a  more  generous  image  of  what  might 
be  possible,  their  aspirations  turn  out  to  be  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  other  "average  Ameri- 
cans." Tlieir  ideal  is  a  detached  house  with  a  lot 
around  it  in  good  condition.  Lower  class  people 
spmctinies  think  of  suburban  living  as  a  little  too 
fancy  and  formal,  and  too  isolated,  but  just  as  do 
the  great  majority  of  stable  working  class  people 
they  value  the  idea  of  a  house  of  one's  own.  Should 
that  prove  impossible  the  minhnum  conditions  for 
a  really  desirable  house  might  be  specified  as  at 
least  an  apartment  in  a  low-rise  building  with  some 
outside  space  that  is  protected  from  public  areas 
(whether  that  outside  space  be  a  balcony  or  a  small 
fenced  court). 

There  is  no  need  for  subtle  analysis  here.  The 
housing  aspirations  of  the  lower  class  are  im- 
minently conventional.  Because  of  their  poverty 
lower  class  people  are  often  willing  to  settle  for, 
and  even  be  quite  satisfied  with,  housing  that  falls 
far  below  the  average  standard,  but  this  should  not 
confuse  the  .observer  into  believing  that  their  basic 
housing  goals  are  any  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
population.  Because  of  their  weak  economic  posi- 
tion, lou'er  class  people  would  probably  accept 
housing  that  would  not  be  marketable  to  even 
modest  income  families— for  example,  row  housing 
which  most  working  class  and  middle  class  people 
prefer  to  avoid. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  general  the  housing  aspira- 
tions of  the  lower  class  conflict  rather  sharply  with 
conventional  architectural  solutions  to  the  low 
income  housing  problem.  Lower  class  people  in  gen- 
eral dislike  high-rise  housing.  They  are  not  par- 
ticularly attracted  to  large  complexes  even  in  low- 
rise  form.  They  prefer,  for  good  reasons  in  terms 
of  tlieir  own  needs,  housing  that  is  conventionally 
arranged  in  terms  of  blocks.  They  have  no  great 
desire  to  identify  with  a  larger  community  of  per- 
sons in  similarly  desperate  straits,  while  architects 
and  planners  seem  continually  attracted  to  visions 
of  super  blocks  and  designed  communities  which 
somehow  maximize  semipublic  space  while  minimiz- 
ing private  space  and  the  public  space  of  streets  and 
sidewalks.  While  architects  and  planners  certainly 
need  opportunities  to  experiment  with  new  ways  of 
designing  neighborhoods,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
main  subjects  of  their  experimentation  should  l)e 
lower  class  families  who  have  little  power  to  resist 
the  design  and  great  need  (or  simple,  ordinary, 
conventional  amenities  (24), 


Implication  for  Policy 

Several  hnplications  for  policy  flow  from  the 
above  considerations  of  the  situation  of  the  urban 
poor  generally,  and  of  their  housing  situation  in 
particular.  Sociological  research  cannot  prescribe 
in  great  detail  the  mechanisms  by  which  policy  ob- 
jectives to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  are  to  be 
carried  out,  although  it  is  |}ossible  to  suggest  some 
aspects  of  these  njcchanisms.  Rather,  the  main 
function  of  sociological  research  is  to  suggest  cer- 
tain specifications  concerning  what  an  adequate 
policy  might  enconipass.  Tlicso  specifications  then 
would  require  the  attention  of  varieties  of  tech- 
nicians— economists,  real  estate  specialists,  etc.— 
to  develop  them  into  a  workable  program.  The 
emphasis  below,  therefore,  will  be  on  the  general 
specifications  of  what  an  adequate  housing  policy  to 
meet  the  needs  of  low  inconsc  people  might  be. 

(1)  Housing  problems  of  the  poor  are  simpjy  a 
reflection  of  problems  of  low  income.  Therefore  the 
most  direct  and  permanent  way  of  solving  these 
housing  problems  involves  not  housing  programs 
but  income-producing  programs  either  in  the  form 
of  employment  programs  or  income-maintenance 
programs.  As  Gans  has  obser\-ed,  "good  housing 
does  not  cure  poverty  but  .  .  .  curing  poverty  will 
enable  people  to  afford  good  housing.  If  poor  people 
can  obtain  decent  jobs  to  Mow  them  to  afford 
decent  homes  in  decent  neighborhoods,  slums  and 
slum  living  will  be  elhninatod  almost  automatically. 
This  ought  to  be  the  main  goal  of  national  urban 
policy." 

Therefore,  wc  can  predict  that  the  most  effective 
policies  in  solving;  the  housing  problems  of  the  poor 
will  be  those  policies  that  are  oriented  toward  solv- 
ing the  income  problems  that  are  definitive  of 
poverty.  All  of  the  discussion  of  specific  policy  im- 
plication below  will  assume  the  existence  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  effective  income  policy.  Indeed  it  seems 
very  likely  that  in  the  absence  of  such  a  policy  no 
housing  program  will  be  likely  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant dent  in  the  housing  problems  of  the  poor 
whether  these  programs  be  tlie  current  public  hous- 
ing programs  or  the  projected  model  cities  and  rent 
supplement  programs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also 
true  that  effective  income  programs  will  not  auto- 
matically solve  the  housing  problems  of  the  poor 
and  the  near-poor  because  the  housing  industry  and 
governmental  housing  policies  in  this  country  have 
so  far  proved  nmeh  less  effective  at  providing  hous- 
ing for  families  with  below-median  incomes  than 
they  have  for  families  with  above-median  incomes. 

(2)  Migrants  as  a  transitional,  marginal  group 
in  the  city  need  housing  that  is  manageable  in 
terms  of  their  transitional  orientation.  Migrants 
will  not  l)e  particularly  well  served  by  programs 
that  encourage  ownership,  or  programs  that  re- 
quire a  strong  interest  in  the  maintenance  and  per- 
fection of  apartments  or  houses.  As  noted,  the 
housing  needs  of  migrants  have  traditionally  been 
served  by  neighborhoods  of  fairly  old  housing 
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whicli  are  no  longer  attraetive  to  more  securely 
established  working  class  people.  Tlierefore  govern- 
ment policies  should  encourage  the  maintenance  of 
a  good  stock  of  low-rent  older  housing.  This  means 
that  policies  should  encourage  the  maintenance  and 
rehabilitation  of  older  housing,  should  provide 
through  insurance  and  subsidy  reasonable  mortgage 
financing  for  older  neighborhoods,  etc.  The  current 
mortgage  situation  in  which  it  is  easy  to  get  long- 
term  lower  interest  mortgages  for  new  housing  but 
very  difficult  to  get  equally  good  mortgages  for 
old  housing  practically  guarantees  the  deterioration 
of  the  older  housing  stock  and  the  creation  of  de- 
structive slum  environments.  To  the  extent  that 
financing  policies  sustain  older  neighborhoods  there 
will  be  a  maximization  of  the  mixing  in  of  newer 
migrants  with  stable  working  class  populations. 

(3)  'The  older  housing  stock  will  generally  meet 
the  needs  of  newer  migrants,  but  there  may  be 
from  time  to  thne  in  some  cities  (because  of  the 
excessive  deterioration  of  the  older  housing  stock, 
or  because  of  rapid  growth  in  population)  a  need 
for  new  housing  that  meets  the  needs  of  new 
migrants.  (Often  the  same  kind  of  needs  are  pres- 
ent for  newly  married  low^  income  families.)  Where 
such  a  shortage  exists  experiments  might  be  con- 
sidered which  provide  new  housing  forms  for 
transient  populations.  For  example,  mobile  homes 
and  trailerlike  prefabricated  units  offer  consider- 
able promise  for  meeting  the  needs  of  this  kind  of 
population.  In  fact  the  proportion  of  housing  units 
that  are  mobile  homes  has  been  growing  fairly 
rapidly  for  the  past  10  to  15  years  and  apparently- 
will  continue  to  grow.  As  a  minor  part  of  the  over- 
all housing  program,  experiments  in  manufacture, 
site  planning,  and  finaneing  of  these  kinds  of  units 
might  well  be  undertaken.  Mobile  homes,  after  all, 
have  pioneered  the  development  of  compaet  fur- 
nished dwellings  and  an  all-in-one  priee  or_rental. 
It  is  exactly  this  kind  of  dwelling  unit  that  is  most 
attractive  to  migrants  during  their  early  time  in  the 
eity.  Since  mobile  homes  are  in  actual  fact  seldom 
moved  more  than  the  one  time  from  the  sales  lot  to 
the  residential  location,  dwelling  units  could  prob- 
ably be  developed  which  more  closely  approximate 
the  conventional  conception  of  what  a  home  is  like. 

(4)  Financing  arrangements  should  be  developed 
whieh  eneourage  and  enable  landlords  to  keep  up 
property  whieh  has  heavy  wear-and-tear.  Above- 
average  maintenance  costs  for  marginal  and  tran- 
sient population  should  be  simply  accepted  as  a 
fact  and  taken  into  account  in  initial  financing, 
rehabilitation,  new  construction,  and  the  like. 
Public  housing  projects  in  this  country  are  appar- 
ently fast  approaehing  a  financial  crisis  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  maintenanee  costs  were  not 
realisticially  anticipated  when  new  projects  were 
built.  It  is  very  likely  that  in  the  next  few  years 
some  cognizanee  of  this  fact  will  have  to  be  taken 
if  public  housing  authorities  are  to  remain  finan- 
cially stable  aikl  maintain  their  property. 


(5)  Shifting  to  the  general  problem  of  housing 
for  the  ix)or,  it  is  iin|)ortant  that  housing  policies 
be  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  incentives 
for  economically  and  racially  integrat'^d  housing 
on  at  least  a  larger  neighborhood  basis.  In  terms  of 
racial  integration  this  recjuires  yi^^^o  \uis  enforce- 
ment of  nondiscriminatory  provision©  for  federally 
sup|X)rted  or  assisted  housing.  In  terms  of  economie 
int(»graMon  a  very  complex  problem  is  raised.  This 
involves  zoning,  the  nervousness  of  real  estate 
agents  and  property  managers,  etc.  However  it 
should  be  possible  to  build  into  new  housing  policies 
incentives  and  subsidies  which  enable  |>oor  people 
to  obtain  good  housing  on  tlie  open  market  and  . 
which  also  encourage  builders  and  managers  to 
make  such  housing  available  to  them.  Some  of  these 
incentives  are  discussed  below  Init  there  are  un- 
doubtedly others. 

(6)  A  broad  solution  to  the  housing  problems  of 
the  poor  and  the  near-poor  depends  not  only  on 
solving  the  income  problem  as  discussed  in  the  first 
point  but  also  on  solving  the  problem  of  making  ' 
housing  available  for  famihes  in  the  modest  income 
category,  that  is,  families  with  incomes  just  above 
the  poverty  level.  We  have  suggested  that  it  will 
not  prove  possible  to  provide  housing  on  a  large 
scale  for  families  that  have  incomes  below  the  cur- 
rent poverty  lines.  Therefore  the  first  target  of  - 
|K)verty  programs  should  l)e  the  provision  of  a 
minimum  income  for  families  which  is  equal  to  at 
least  one-halt  of  the  median  family  income  for  the 
nation.  With  a  median  family  income  of  $7,500  this 
would  mean  a  minimum  income, -to  be  insured  by 
employment  and  income-maintenance  programs,  of 
around  l3,750.  That  will  at  least  bring  poor  farii- 
ilies  within  striking  distance  of  being  able  to  afford 
decent  housing  if  government  programs  encourage 
the  provision  of  housing  for  persons  with  incomes 
somewhat  above  that. 

As  a  target  for  a  modest  income  housing  program, 
therefore,  government  programs  should  be  oriented 
to  providing  adequate  housing  at  reasonable  rent 
or  purchase  payments  for  people  with  incomes  in 
the  range  of  two-thirds  to  80  percent  of  the  national 
median  family  income,  that  is,  in  the  range  of 
$5,000  to  $6,000.  There  is  a  great  need  for  a  housing 
program  that  insures  the  availability  of  housing 
for  this  group  on  a  very  large  scale.  Further,  such 
a  housing  program  should  not  downgrade  the  old 
stock  of  housing  even  though  it  should  encourage 
the  building  of  a  great  deal  of  new  housing.  Instead 
it  should  encourage  the  maintenance  and  transfer 
of  old  housing  for  families  in  this  income  range  as 
well  as  the  building  of  new  housing. 

Probably  the  most  effective  techniques  for  stimu- 
lating housing  for  this  income  range  are  macro- 
techniques  of  heavily  insured  and  subsidized 
mortgages  to  builders,  managers,  and  home  pur- 
chasers, and  the  development  of  long-term  loans  of 
30  to  40  years. 
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The  target  tlierefose  should  make  it  profitable 
for  builders,  rehabilitators,  and  managers  to  pro- 
vide housing  that^cap  be  sold  or  rented  to  families 
in  this  income  bracket — that  is,  housing  in  which 
the  rental  or  ownership  |viyments  are  in  the  range 
of  20  to  25  percent  of  income  for  families  with 
$5,000  to  $6,000  incomes.   ^ 

(7)  Given  such  a  program  of  housing  for  modest 
income  families  it  would  then  be  possii)le  to  solve 
the  housing  proi)lem  of  the  relatively  poor  by  pro- 
viding additional  suijsidies  to  i)uil(lers,  managers, 
and  mortgagors  to  uidke  these  same  kinds  of  hous- 
ing units  availal)le  at  payments  that  per.«ons  witli 
lower  incomes  can  afford.  Where  builders  and  man- 
agers are  participating  in  the  modest  income  hous- 
ing program  they  should  be  re(,uired  to  set /aside  a 
certain  proportion  of  their  units — say  15  percent  to 
25  percent — for  those  who  cannot  afford  the  ordi- 
nary rents  or  payments.  These  uhits  would  l)e  made 
availal)le  to  low  income  families  and  the  govern- 
ment would  finance  the  differential  between  the 
rent  they  can  afford  to  pay  and  the  ordinary  rent 
or  the  ordinary  payment  for  the  home.  Such  an 
arrangement  has  the  tremendous  advantage  of 
fostering  the  integration  of  the  poor  into  the  rest 
"of  the  society  and  preventing  the  development  of 
concentrated  lower  class  connnunities. 

The  rent  supplement  program  is  one  approach  to 
this  kind  of  goal.  However,  it  oI)viousry  will  l)e  a 
highly  vulnerable  one  in  terms  of  its  year-to-year 
finan^^ing  out  of  general  revenues.  The  same  goal 
niigMr  !)e  accomplished,  as  in  some  European  coun- 
tries^ m  a  mora  meaningful  way  by  an  extra  dis- 
count or  greater  subsidy  on  the  loans  and  capital 
costs  of  the  housing.  For  example,  in  a  situation  i»" 
which  a  iniilder  is  building  100  un^^';  he  might  be 
offered  a  low  interest  loan  to  cove  percent  of 
those  units  and  a  yero  interest  loan  on  the  remain- 
ing 25  percent  under-  the  condition  that  he  rent  or 
sell  25  percent  of  his  units  to  persons  ^"hosc  in- 
comes fall  below  one-ha'f  of  the  national  .nedian 
family  income.  In  this  way  the  payments  ade  by 
the  poor  family  co'ild  be  low  enough  for  them  to  he 
able  to  afford  the  apartment., 

(8)  Whatever  ^system  is  developed  to  subsidize 
modest  income  housing  and  additionally  subsidize 
housing  for  the  poor,  the  qualification  procedures 
for  the  families  involved  should  i)e  extremely  sim- 
ple. Certification  of  income  could  be  simply  ac- 
complished by  a  form  which  indicates  the  amount 
of  income  on  which  tax  was  paid.  There  should  be 
no  income  limits  for  continued  tenancy  so  that 
families  are  not  recjuired  to  move  out  as  their  in- 
come rises,  (although,  of  course,  there  could  be  pro- 
visions for  higher  payments  as  income  rises — but 
this  procedure,  too,  should  be  simple  and  should  not 
require  annual  or  semiannual  reviev/s  of  income 
since  this  proves  to  be  one  of  the  most  irritating 
aspects  of  public  housing  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  tenant). 


(9)  The  goal  of  national  policy  should  be  to  in- 
stitutionalize the  availability  of  housing  for  modest 
and  low  income  families.  This  implies  that  the 
policy  will  encourage  the  institutions  which  cur- 
rently provide  housing  fbr  the  population — private 
builders,  private  real  estate  owners,  and  the  like — 
to  provide  decent  housing  for  this  population  also. 
The  most  basic  shortcoming  of  the  public  housing 
program  is  that  be«.ause  a  different  institution  pro- 
vides the  housing — public  housing  authorities — the 
housing  is  inevitably  labeled  and  stigmatized  as 
somehow  different  and  inferior  to  ordinary  housing. 
The  government  should  have  no  ^'chosen  instru- 
ment" to  execute  its  housing  policies  for  modest  and 
low  income  families.  Rather  there  should  be  a  maxi- 
mum of  flexibil/.v  in  the  kind  of  organization  that 
provides  these  services,  including  e  currently 
existing  private  organizations,  encouragement  of 
fonnation  of  nonprofit  corporations  of  "comsat- 
like" large  commercial  corporations,  etc.  No  one 
kind  of  organization  can^sufficiently  satisfy  all  the 
various  needs  of  families  in  these  income  cate- 
gories; if  one  kind  of  organization  is  set  up  to  do  so 
it  w'M  inevitably  become  stereotyped  as  providing 
inferior  housing  for  ''inferior  people." 

(10)  It  will  not  make  sense  for  many  families, 
particularly  the.  very  poorest/ to  seek  to  become 
liomeowners.  Any  realistic  housing  program  will 
continue  to  involve  a  large  component  of  rental 
housing.  However,  to  the  maximum  extent  that  is 
feasible,  given  the  realities  of  income  and  family 
stability,  government  .programs  should  encourage 
homeownership.  This  ownership  can  be  in  the  form 
of  the  ordinary  ownership  of  real  property  or  in  the 
form  of  condominiums  and.  cooperatives,  but  the 
social-psychological  .meaning  of  being  able  to  say 
that  one  in  some  sense  "owns"  his  home  is_,deeply 
imbedded  in  the  way  Americans  think  about  their 
dwcilin^^s.  and  should  be  encouraged. 

But  it  is  important  not  to  be  sentimental  about 
what  ownership  means.  Since  most  Americans  buy 
homes  that  are  heavily  mortgaged,  ownership  is 
often  more  an  attitude  than  it  is  a  property  reality. 
This  sense  of  building  up  some  equity,  no  matter 
how  little,  and  the  sense  of  autonomy  that  comes 
from  ownership,  are  important  aspirations  for  even 
the  poorest  of  families.  Before  a  major  program  of 
encouraging  owner.^^hip  can  be  feasible,  however,  it 
will  probably  be  necessary  to  work  out  some  kind 
of  meehani.sm  that  simplifies  the  buying  and  selling 
of  property  if  some  poor  owners  are  not  to  suffer 
tremendously  as  the  niarginality  of  their  position 
rec^uires  them  to  move  about.  Apparently  there  is 
now  beginning  to  develo»^  in  the  real  estate  market 
generally  a  system  of  cf;aity  insurance  which  allows 
people  to  Sell  their  old  house  and  move  to  a  new 
one  without  having  to  conduct  a  financial  balanc- 
ing act.  The  government  policies  that  encourage 
modest  and  low  income  homeownership  should 
probably  include  some  such  feature. 
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(11)  Finally,  one  of  the  corollaries  of  the  impli- 
cations discussed  above  is  that  slum  clearance 
should  assume  a  much  more  minor  role  in  Federal 
housing  policies  than  it  has  had  to  date.  The  policy 
perhaps  should  be  that  slums  are  cleared  with  Fed- 
eral assist'^.ncc  only  when  they  have  reached  the 
point  tl.ut-  no  one  will  live  in  them,  that  no  one 
wants  to  rehabilitate  the  property,  and  thai  no  one 
wants  to  buy  the  land  at  "ordinary^^  prices.  The, 
slums  should  be  cleared  as  public  nuisances  and  the 
property  bought  at  the  realistic  very  low  values 
that  the  properties  actually  have  on  the  private 
market  and  not  at  the  inflated  prices  that  have  typi- 
cally been  paid  for  slum  clearance  property.  This 
situation,  of  course,  varies  frain  city  to  city  but 
nationwide  the  situation  in  St.  Louis  is  probably 
as  characteristic  as  that  of  New  York.  In  St.  Louis 
today  many  slum  properties  have  practically  zero 
value  in  the  sense  that  no  private  buyers  are  willing 
to  i»itrchase  them,  and  many  slum  buildings  that  arc 
structurally  sound  can  be  bought  for  as  little  as 
lljOTi).  Yet  should  these  properties  become  part  of 
a  slum  clearance  area  their  p.rice  immediately  in- 
creases. If  housing  policies  are  successful  ir  creat- 
ing a  much  larger  supply  of  decent  housing  for  low- 
income  and  modest  income  families,  these  slum 
properties  wil K  be/wortlricven  less  and  they  will 
very  likely  simply  be  abandoned  by  their  present 
owners.  When  that  happens  it  becomes  more'  real- 
istic to  think  in  terms  of  "banking  land"  in  the  city 
rather  than  of  purchasing  income-producing  prop- 
erties in  order  to  clear  out  the  slums.  The  properties 
simply  are  not  producing  income.  Perhaps'  slum 
clearance  ought  to  proceed  on  a'  lot-by-lot  basis 
with  land  clearance  commissions  being  empowered 
to  buy  buildings  at  a  realistic  going  market  rate 
when  a  sell<?r  wants  to  offer  them  at  that  rate.  The 
land  should  then  be  banked  on  the  expectation  that 
when  poverty  and  slum  problems  are  finally  solved 
the  land  will  again  become  attractive  to  builders. 
This  kind  of  slum  clearance  could  properly  be  re- 
garded as  an  investment  rather  than  simply  an 
expendiJ.ure  The  cleared  land  could  be  leased  back 
to  cities  or  to  neighborhood  corporations  and  organ- 
izations for  use  as  pocket  parks  and  parking  lots 
until  such  time  as  its  investment  value  is  realizable. 
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Chapter  16 


Assimilation  of  Migrants  Into  Urban  Centers 

DoxALDScHOX,Orf/rt//?>rt/?o» /or  iSorm/ (Uk/  Technical  Itninvation,  Ilarrard  VniverHity 


Introduclion 

This  paper  was  designed  to  focus?  on  the  set  of 
current  programs  and  policies  influencing  furaUto- 
urban  migration.  Our  effort  has  been  to — 

(1)  Appraise  the  effect  of  State  and  local  pro- 
grams on  rural-to-urban  migration;  (2)  identify  the 
existing  conflicts  in  major  program  dements;  (3) 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  program  elements  in 
achieving  stated  and  implied  objectives;  and  (4) 
recommend  desirable  changes  in  programs  and  pro- 
gram directions  to  increase  their  effectiveness. 

We  understand  rural-to-urban  migraiion  to  be 
the  flow  of  rural  residents  to  urban  areas.  However, 
the  actual  process  of  migration — extending  from  the 
point  in  time  when  a  rural  resident  elects  to  relocate 
to  that  point  when  he  arrives  in  an  urban  area  and 
begins  to  become  an  urban  resident — is  part  of  a 
much  larger  system.  The  larger  system  inchides  on 
the  one  hand  the  entire  complex  of  interrelated 
factors — social,  economic,  political — that  define  the 
rural  area  and  inflt*  ^^e  the  decision  to  leave,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  th  iplex  of  factors  in  the  urban 
area  that  define  i4*e  eity  and  influence  the  in- 
migrant's  adjustment  to  and  future  in  the  city. 

Programs  and  Policies  Affecting  Riiral- 
to-Urban  Migration 

There  arc  numerous  programs  and  policies  on  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  level  that  have  some  effect 
on  rural-to-url)an  migration.  In  this  section  we  will 
foeus  primarily  on  identifying  programs  and  poli- 
cies that  have  a  direct  and  substantial  effect. 

The  influence  of  the  vast  majority  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  policies  and  programs  on  rural-to- 
urban  migration  seems  to  be  incidental  to  their  pur- 
pose and  the  "pushes"  and  "pulls"  that  they  exert 
on  the  rural  poor  '^re  byproducts  of  the  purstiit  of 
other  goals.  Nevertheless,  in  terms  of  the  effect  they 
have  on  rural- to-urban  migration,  programs  and 
policies  can  bo  classified  as: 

Those  that  act  to  encourage  rural-to-urban  migra- 
tion by  creating  conditions  that  tend  to  displace 
people  from  rural  areas  or  that  pull  them  toward 
jtirban  areas. 

Thos'e  that  discourage  niigration,  either  by  creating 
eonditions  that  tend  to  hold  people  in  rural  areas 


or  that  discourage  them  from  entering  urban 
areas. 

Those  that  proviile.  or  that  could  provi^le,  sup|)ort 
and  assistance  in  contributing  to  the  success  of 
rural-to-urban  migration. 

Programs  and  Policies  That  Encourage  Rural- 
to-Urhan  Migration 

Before  a  rural  resident  undertakes  to  relocate 
himself  or  bis  family  to  an  urban  are:,  he  must 
first  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  problem,  a  lack, 
or  a  condition  in  the  rural  area  that  has  a  negative 
effect  on  him  or  that  makes  him  feel  uncomfortable. 
In  other  words,  he  must  feel  a  need  for  a  change  in 
circumstances.  Second,  he  must  feel  that  leaving  the 
rural  area  offers  some  hope  of  meeting  this  need. 
Third,  he  must  feel  that  leaving  the  rural  area  is  a 
Wioiee  that  is  both  realistic  and  r/ailable  to  hiin. 
lourth,  he  must  fee' that  an  urban  area  (rather  than 
another  rural  area)  will  offer  greater  opportunities 
for  the  change  in  circumstances  that  is  rcq;.lred  or 
desired. 

We,  therefore,  assume  that  the  kinds  of  programs 
and  policies  that  encourage  migration  are  tliose  that 
aet  to — 

limit  employment  opportunities,  displace  workers, 
or  further  limit  and  depress  living  standards  in 
the  rural  area.  .  ^ 

discriminate  against  the  poor  or  sub-groups  of  the 
poor. 

provide  information  or  experiences  that  increase  the 
possibility  of  relocation  ho'ing  perceived  as  a  vi- 
able alternative. 

acttially  support  relocation  or  require  a  willingness 
to  relocate  ^^s  a  condition  for  receiving  aid. 

create  the  possibility  of  dissatisfaction  where  it  did 
not  exist  before  (e.g.,  by  increasing  educational 
level,  or  by  increasing  skills  to  a  higher  level 
than  can  be  utilized  locally)., 

Among  the  })olicies  and  programs  that  act  in  one 
or  more  of  these  ways  there  are  only  two  that  are 
specifically  aimed  at  eneotiraging  or  supporting 
relocation  from  rural  areas: 

The  first  is  the  employment  assistance  program  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  a  program  that — 
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.  .  .  pio\i'Jo>  .'^oivicos  to  In(Iiai)>  wlio  \ol»ilitanIy  apply  ami 
qimhfy  for  a.'».'»iManc'o  to  leave  rc-^ervalion  enviioninents  by 
moving  to  nonie.^ervation  coiumunitie.'^  to  obtain  cmploy- 
iu<*nt.  Assijstanre  and  roun.'-chng  include.^  .--election  of  a  re- 
location ^ite  l)asc(l  upon  information  abont  the  clio^cn 
conimuiiily'>  employment  opportunities,  climate.  hon<-ilig. 
lonununity  le^uiccs.  co.-^t  of  living,  and  any  other  advan- 
tages and  potential  pioblcm<. 

Fmancial  as^iMance  i<  piovided  in  accordance  with  indi- 
\ulual  nced-s  and  may  mcludo  transjwrtation.  Mib.si^tencc 
cn  loute.  tlan^'portation  of  household  goods,  Mib'si'Stence  at 
tlio  destination  point  until  applicant  receives  hi-?  firs*,  pay 
clieck.  he:dth  services  coverag'".  «'.nd  (»mergency  Ji.'-si:«tancc. 

At  the  destination  point,  a^-'sistancc  is  given  in  obtaining 
temponiry  housing,  employment,  permanent  housing,  and 
furtiiei  counselling  and  assistance. 

The  second,  the  labor  mobility  demonstration 
projcet^^,  are  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Manpower 
Policy  Evaluation  and  Research  (OMPER)  and  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  (BES)  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  labor  p^obility  demonstration  projects  were 
enabled  by  the  1963  amendments  to  tl:?  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA).  These 
projects  are  .still  experimental  and,  in  the  language 
01  the  act,  they  arc — 

.  .  .  de.vignofl  to  a>>esii  or  demonstrate  the  eiTectivene.«v5  in 
reducing  imemployment  of  programs  to  increase  the  nio- 
l)ility  of  unemployed  workers  by  providing  assistance  to 
meet  their  relocation  expense>  .  .  .  (and)  may  provide  such 
a>si>tancc  .  .  .  only  to  involuntarily  unemployed  individuals 
who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  .<ecm'e  full-time  em-, 
ploynient  iuMhe  couuu unity  in  which  they  reside,  have  bona 
fide  offers  of  employment  (other  than  temporary  or  .<oa*jonai 
unemployment),  and  an;  deemed  q^dified  to  perform  the 
work  for  wln'ch  they  are  being  employed. 

Under  the  rubric  of  being  experimental  programs, 
and  as  a  result  of  interim  findings,  the  labor  mobil- 
ity projects  provide  services  in  support  of  the  mi- 
grant that  include,  but  greatly  exceed,  the  mere 
provision  of  financial  assistance  in  meeting  the 
costs^  of  relocation.  In  the  process,  they  have  begun 
to  develop  "some  insights  into  what  kinds  of  sup- 
ports are  necessary  to  insure  a  successful  migration 
— defined  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  to  mean  a 
migration  where  the  reloeatee  makes  an  adjustment 
to  urban  life  and  earns  an  income  adequate  to  main- 
tain his  family  above  the  poverty  level. 

In  the  spring  of  1967,  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  six  labor  mobility  projects  in  operation  .is 
part  of  a  study  for  the  Office  of  Manpower  PoU.y 
Evaluation  and  Research  of  the  U^.  Department  of 
Lal)or.  Four  of  the  six  projects  deal  with  rural-to- 
urhan  migration  and  we  ofTor  examples  drawn  fi  ljiu 
those  four  projects  to  illustrate  the  ^fTcrt  of  the 
program  on  rural-to-urban  migration. 

The  four  projects  are  located  in  North  Carolina, 
Michigan,  Arizona^  and  Vi/ginia.  The  first  three 
projects  arc  all  sponsored  in  the  locaLaroas  by  pri- 
vate contractors — a  small  statewide  foijudation.  a 
branch  (*f  a  State  u'nversity,  and  a  statewide  Coun- 
cil of  Protestant  Churches — and  landed  by 
OMPER.  The  last  project,  in  Virginia,  opcMato(i 
by  the  State  Employment  Service.  Eac!i  mobility 
project  is  confined  by  regidation  to  rccruiti:  only 


in  thoftc  areas  of  a  State  that  suffer  persistent  un- 
employment. The  Federal  guidelines  also  require 
that  migrants  are  relocated,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
to  urban  areas  within  the  State. 

Although  the  four  projects  are  aimed  at  different 
kinds'of  populations  and  utihzc  a  variety  of  aids 
and  program  sup|)orts,  each  of  them  is  concerned 
with  the  total  process  of  ruraNto-urban  migration. 
That  is,  they  recruit  poor  rural  residents,  aid  in 
selecting  destination,  provide  relocation  assistance, 
and  aid  in  the  vttloment  of  the  migrant  in  the 
urban  area. 

The  North  Carolina  mobility  project 

The  North  Carolina  mobility  project  recruits  its 
project  population  in  30  counties  in  the  northeastern 
and  southeastern  agricultural  regions  of  North 
Carolina  and  in  12  counties  in  the  far  western  area 
"of  the  State  along  the  Tennessee  border.  All  of  these 
are  traditional  areas  of  persistent  unemployment 
ami  at  least  20  percent  of  the  families  living  in  them 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  per  year  when  the 
program  began.  Recently,  however,  the  development 
of  new  industry  in  the  western  recruiting  area  has 
caused  the  project  to  focus  primarily  on  the  eastern 
tidewater  areas  for  recruitment. 

The  project  population  is  now  almost  entirely 
Negro  and  Indian,  since  the  westcn*  area  with  its 
predominantly  white  population  occame  a  limited 
recruiting  area.  However,  any  rural  resident  of  the 
recruitment  area  is  eligible  if  he  meets  one  or  more 
of  the  following  criteria:  ^ 

Is  a  !nember  of  a  farm  faiuily  with  a  net  income, 
during  the  previous  year,  of  $1,200  or  less. 

Has  been  discharged  from  work  for  other  cau.se 
than  his  own  misconduct. 

Ha.s  been  unemployed  for  6  weeks,  regardless  of 
cause. 

The  Negroes  and  nonreservation  Indians  who 
conipri.se  the  majority  of  the  project  population  are 
nio.st  likely  to  be  displaced  agricultural  workers 
whose  families  sharecropped  in  the  past,  before 
mechanization  of  some  crops,  the  demise  of  small 
farms,  and  the  tobacco  acreage  al!ot"ient  system. 
.Most  now  work  as  day  laborers  on  farms  in  the 
area — seeking  work  as  field  laborers  or  tractor 
dri\  ers  on  a  day-to-day  basis — and  work,  whenever 
possible,  at  odd  johs  of  the  nonfann  type.  Although 
some  of  the  migrants  in  t!ie  program  lived  in  non- 
f.irm  homes  prior  to  relocation,  many  lived  in  houses 
located  on  farmland  and  either  paid  rent  to  the 
owner  or  pledged  work  in  lieu  of  rent.  In  a  number  of 
ra&es,  the  migrant  also  received  "furnish"  from  the 
farmer  f)etwcon  seasons,  in  the  form  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, limited  credit,  or  small  cash  advances  against 
ftiturc  work. 

The  project  staff  rccniits  potential  relocatees 
in  their  homes,  in  the  fields,  or  through  community 
in.*<titutions  like  hars.  churches,  etc.  Existing  social 
service  agencies  are  also  used  a;?  a  referral  source 
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whenever  possible,  but  the  program  has  reeeived 
limited  eooperation  from  the  Community  Aetion 
Ageneies  (CAP*s)  in  the  area,  and  the  projeet  staff 
feels  that  the  loeal  welfare  departments  refer  only 
their  most  difficult  cases  to  the  mobility  project. 
Word-of-mouth  re|)orts,  particularly  from  success- 
ful relocatccs,  arc  also  an  iuiportant  source  of 
recruits  for  the  project. 

In  the  recruitment  areas  few  actual  services  arc 
provided.  Tlie  staff  person  talks  with  the  potential 
migrant  and  his  family  two  or  three  thncs  after  an 
initial  inchcation  of  interest,  there  is  a  minimum  of 
'*prcrclocation  conditioning/'  consisting  mainly  of  a 
pamphlet  showing  typical  families,  their  homes,  and 
their  work  before  ami  after  relocation.  Discussion  of 
the  system  of  relocation  assistance  and  ap|)ropriatc 
destinations  are  also  conducted  and  the  migrant  is 
lielped  to  plan  tlic  family's  relocation.  Tlie  staff 
then  sets  a  date  for  relocation  and  on  that  day  the 
recruiter  drives  the  migrant  to  the  selected  urban 
receiving  area. 

The  project  uses  five  urban  receiving  areas — all 
cities  with  tight  labor  markets  and  all  located  in 
the  crcsccntrsliaped  Piedmont  area.  In  each  receiv- 
ing area  the  project  maintains  a  reception  center 
that  provides  room  and  board  on  a  temporary  basis 
and  aid  in  finding  a  job,  finding  suitable  housing, 
and  arranging  for  relocation  of  the  family. 

Since  there  is  great  demand  for  all  workers  at 
all  skill  levels  in  the  receiving  areas,  migrants  are 
usually  placed  in  jobs  within  3  to  5  days  after  ar- 
riving in  the  receiving  area.  Housing  is.  however,  in 
serious  short  supply  throughout  the  Piedmont  area 
and  the  project  has  to  devote  considerable  energy 
to  finding  suitable  housing  for  the  family.  The 
project  staff  also  provides  a  range  of  social  services 
to  the  migrants  for  at  least  2  months  after  rcloba- 
^tion;  among  these  services  arc  orientation  to  the 
city  and  urban  institutional  i  'occdures,  attempts  +0 
develop  social  contacts  for  the  relocated  family,  and 
aid  in  registering  children  in  school  and  for  medical 
clinics. 

The  project  has  demonstrated  success  in  redirect- 
ing traditional  migrant  tracks  to  industrial  areas 
within  the  State.  Prior  to  intervention  by  the  mobil- 
ity project,  rural  residents  in  the  southeast  section 
of  the  State  migrated  south  towards  Charleston, 
S.  C,  0-  north— as  did  residents  of  the  northeastern 
counties— toward  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  Va., 
Washington,  D.C.,  Baltimore,  and  other  northeast- 
ern cities.  However,  the  significant  factors  in  re- 
directing the  traditional  migrant  tracks  from  the 
eastern  agricultural  counties  seem  to  be  knowledge 
of  job  availability  at  salary  levels  that  arc  high 
($1.40  per  hour)  compared  to  wages  in  the  rural 
area  ($5  per  day  for  a  tractor  driver  and  less  for  a 
field  laborer),  and  assistance  in  moving  and  initially 
settling  in  the  ur  »an  area.  Whether  or  not  the  new 
tracks  from  t^*  sc  counties  to  the  Picduiont  will 
beconii'  traditional  must  still  be  determined. 


The  Michigan  mobility  project 

%  '^fthcrn  Michigan  University  is  the  sponsor  of 
the  iiiobilitv  project  in  the  State  and  the  target  area 
for  recruitment  is  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michi- 
«raii_largely  a  rural  nonfarm  area  that  spans  a 
distance  of  over  300  miles  from  east  to  west  and  150 
miles  from  north  to  south.  Over  the  pust  20  years 
unemployment  has  increased  in  this  area  because  of 
a  decline  in  the  fisheries,  and  in  timber  work,  and  the 
depletion  of  iron  and  copper  ore  resources. 

The  population  the  project  serves  in  Michigan 
are  nonfarmworkcrs— many  of  the  older  workers 
displaced  from  the  mines  in  the  iron  and  copper 
ranges  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  The  first  wave  of 
mine  closings  in  the  area  took  place  around  1910  and 
a  large  emigration  from  the  Upper  Peninsula  oc- 
curred at  the  time— largely  moving  to  Minnesota, 
Wi.<consin.  and  downstate  Michigan.  According  to 
informants,  ino.*^t  of  tli*^  families  who  left  at  that 
time  relocated  permanently.  Those  who  were  left 
lx»liind  were  either  men  who  hoped  the  mines  would 
reopen  or  those  who  lacked  the  economic,  social,  or 
personal  resources  to  migrate.  Prior  to  enrollment  in 
the  MDTA  programs  many  of  the  potential  mi- 
grants worked  at  seasonal  jobs— lumbering  during 
one  season,  tourism  in  anothc!  nd  in  between  odd 
jobs  or  welfare. 

The  project  population  is  almost  entirely  white 
and  the  potential  rclocatecs  who  arc  rccniitcd  are 
MDTA  trainees,  or  cnrollccs  in  other  publicly  sup- 
ported prceinployinent  programs  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  of  northern  Michigan,  who  have  little 
change  at  local  jobs.  Eligibility  for  mobility  assist- 
ance is  assured  through  enrollment  in  an  MDTA 
program.  The  present  project  draws  from  aii  of  the 
MDTA  programs  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  arid  from 
a  program  for  welfare  recipients — men  and  women 
with  dependent  children— that  is  funded  under  title 
V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  provides 
basic  education  and  prc-vocational  training. 

The  project,  ^yllicll  is  one  of  a  complex  of  man- 
power and  community  service  programs  operated  by 
the  University,  also  provides  relocation  assistance 
to  out-of-scliool  neighborhood  youth  eori)s  enrollecs 
who  cannot  find  suitable  local  employment";  and  it 
occasionally  pays  the  job-interview  expenses  of 
enrollecs  in  the  University's  Women's  Job  Corps 
program. 

Prior  to  completion  of  MDTA  or  prcvocational 
training,  potential  rclocatees  are  interviewed  and 
.^^crecned.  Prerelocation  counseling  is  given  to  all  the 
trainees  and  to  as  many  of  their  families  as  is  pos- 
sible on  i^iethods  of  transporting  household  and  per- 
sonal belongings,  and  inforimtior^  is  provided  on 
urban  school  anc^  medical  facilities,  housing  possi- 
bilities, sources  of  recreation,  and  existing  civic  and 
religious  organizations.  Job  inti^rviews  are  coordi- 
nated for  the  potential  relocatee,  preferably  ^vhile 
he  still  Is  in  training. 

Financial  assistance  is  given  a  potential  relocatee 
to  cover  the  necessary  costs  of  going  to  a  new  com- 
munity for  a  job  interview.  The  cost^  " '  -'ng 
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the  worker,  his  family,  and  his  household  eflfects, 
and  the  living  costs  and  incidental  expenses  of  the 
\vorker  in  the  new  area — before  he  receives  his  first 
job  payments— are  met  by  grants. 

In  the  event  of  unanticipated  financial  difficulty 
in  the  demand  area,  the  relocatee — in  the  first  3 
months-  after  relocation — may  be  helped  by  a  small 
loan  on  which  interest  must  be  paid.  During  the  first 
6  months  after  relocation,  the  relocatee  may  also 
borrow  up  to  $2,000,  with  interest,  to  cover  the  down 
payment  in  the  purchase  of  a  house. 

The  two  principal  receiving  areas  for  the  project's 
relocatees  are  southeast  Michigan — Detroit  and  the 
surrounding  suburbs — and  south-central  Wiseonfein, 
the  Milwaukee  area.  In  each  of  the  receiving  areas 
a  small  staff  works  with  and  throu^i  the  State  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  to  develop  jobs.  The 
stall*  also  provides  counseling  and  referral  services 
where  necessary,  helps  in  finding  suitable  housing, 
provides  job  orientation  and  adjustment  aid,  and 
helps  in  adjusting  to  the  urban  environment. 

Suitable  housing  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
problem  in  the  receiving  area.  In  spite  of  thn  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  staff  in  the  receiving  areas, 
lower  income  white  families  have  difficulty  finding 
housing  acceptable  to  them,  particularly  in  the 
Detroit  area.  They  arc  reluctant  to  move  into  inte- 
grated communities,  they  can't  afford  most  of  the 
all-white  communities,  and  they  refuse  to  move  into 
predominantly  Negro  neighborhoods. 

By  relocating  migrants  to  Wisconsin  and  southern 
Michigan,  this  project  also  reinforces  the  traditional 
migrant  track  for  residents  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
and  makes  no  attmpt  to  redirect  tracks,  although 
a  few  aiigrants  have  relocated  to  other  midwesteni 
States  like  Illinois  am)  Ohio  because  of  the  avail- 
ability of  particular  training-related  jobs. 

The  Arizona  mobility  pr«<;ect 

The  mobility  project Jn  Arizona  is  sponso/ed  by 
the  Arizona  Council  of  Churches  and  is  one  com- 
ponent of  the  Council's  migrant  opportunity  pro- 
gram (MOP).  Other  MOP  programs,  such  as  work 
in  community  development,  are  funded  under  title 
II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  title  III  of 
the  same  act  funds  day  care  and  adult  education 
programs.  The  day  care,  adult  education,  and  com- 
munity development  components  of  the  MOP  pro- 
gram operate  in  several  of  the  more  than  200 
migrant  labor  camps  that  surround  Phoenix. 

The  target  population  priinarily  consists  of  the 
Mexican  American  and  Negro  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers  who  enter  Arizona  each  year  to  work 
tlie  crops  and  then  move  on  to  other  States  and  other 
crops  as  part  of  one  of  the  great  streanis  of  crop 
followers.  Tlie  project  recruits  also  from  among 
former  crop  followers  who  have  "settled  out"  of  the 
migratory  stream  in  rural  Arizona. 

Reports  of  the  project  staff  indicate  that  mecha- 
nization of  crops  like  cotton  are  making  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  migratory  worker  to  earn  even 


a  minimal  living  by  following  the  crops — for  in- 
stance, they  reported  that  10  years  age  only  45  per- 
cent of  the  cotton  crop  was  picked  mechanically 
while  today  it  is  CO  percent  mechanized.  They 
pointed,  too,  to  the  inniiinent  development  of  an 
improved  mechanical  lettuce  picker  which  will  affect 
the  degree  of  work  available  for  migrator>'  farm- 
workers in  another  of  the  area's  major  crops.- 

Much  of  the  recruitment  for  the  program  is  Ac- 
complished througli  referrals  from  other  MOP 
programs.  Counselors  then  follow  up  with  home 
visits  to  the  family,  discuss  the  program  and  the 
differences  between  urban  and  rural  employment, 
etc.,  make  a  language  a^^essment,  and  determine 
whether  to  refer  the  migrant  for  direct  job  develop- 
ment or  to  the  basic  education  class  the  project 
operates  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department 
of  Vocational  Education.  The  class  provides  English 
language  instruction,  basic  and  remedial  education, 
and  orientation  to  employment  and  the  urban  en- 
vironment. While  enrolled  in  the  class,  migrants 
receive  standard  MDTA  stipends. 

Job  development  is  conducted  by  the  project  staff 
during  the  last  weeks  of  the  class  and  the  counselors 
then  help  the  migrant  and  his  family  to  plan  the 
actual  relocation  to  the  city  and  to  find  suitable 
living  quarters  in  the  receiving  area.  Some  of  the 
migrants  are  also  helped  to  buy  homes  with  loans 
made  available  from  project  funds  for  the  down 
payments. 

After  relocation,  counseling  continues  for  several 
months  ^and  the  counselors  also  monitor  the  mi- 
grant's adjustment  to  the  job. 

Phoenix  is  the  primary  receiving  area  for  the 
project  and  it  has  a  tight  job  market  with  sub- 
stantial unemployinent  and  underemployment.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1960  the  city's  population  increased 
from  106,818  to  439,170,  an  increase  of  over  400 
percent  for  the  decade.  This  situation  makes  both 
job  development  and  the  location  of  suitable  housing 
difficult — and  particularly  so  for  families  of  low 
income  and  with  few  marketai)le  job  skills  or  urban 
work  experience. 

The  project  staff  is  fond  of  calling  the  program 
a  "location"  program  rather  than  a  "relocation'* 
program  since,  as  they  point  out,  most  of  the  mi- 
gratory farmworkers  in  the  target  population  have 
never  been  rooted  in  any  one  community  before. 
Unlike  some  of  the  other  mobility  projects,  the 
Arizona  project  can  l>c  viewed  as  terminating  a  por- 
tion of  the  migrant  stream  rather  than  redirecting  a 
traditional  migrant  track. 

The  Virginia  mobility  project 

Operating  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  State  Em* 
ployment  "  -  irity  Commission,  the  Virginia  mobil- 
ity project  recruits  unemployed  workers  both  from 
the  Appalachian  region  in  the  southwestern  section 
of  the  State  and  from  the  Eastern  Shore  region. 

The  southwestern  Appalachian  region  has  h^en 
an  economically  depressed  region  for  years.  Auto- 
mation and  other  changes  in  the  coal  mining  in- 
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diistry  have  displaced  n.any  workers,  particularly 
older  workers,  and  the  absence  of  any  other  indus- 
trial base  in  the  area  severely  limits  the  availability 
of  jobi^  for  those  entering  the  labor  foree.  The  ad- 
joining counties  in  Kentucky  are  also  suffering  from 
the  same  set  of  problems,  and  unemployed  workers 
from  Kentucky  are  frequently  in  competition  with 
the  workers  of  southwcbi  Virginia  for  the  limited 
number  of  available  jobs.  The  project  staff  also 
reported  that  some  workers  from  the  extreme  south- 
western cimer  of  Virginia  cross  into  the  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  area  for  work. 

Although  most  of  the  work  in  the  region  is  non- 
farm,  many  of  tiie  families  do  some  minimal  farm- 
ing— mostly  com  or  tobaceo — in  their  attempt  to 
patch  together  a  subsistence  level  of  living.  Men 
from  the  area  also  leave  frecjuently  and  migrate 
temporarily  to  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  other 
north-central  StatcJ?  where  they  work  for  several 
months  befo/e  returning  home.  In  many  of  the  cities 
they  choose  as  destinations  in  this  type  of  |)eriodic 
migration;^  (e.g.,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  etc.)  there  are  existing  enclaves  of  earlier 
and  pennanent  inmigrants  from  Appalachia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  literature,  the  st^  *ng  in-gr(iUp  feel- 
ings, their  soctally  visible  traits,  iionindustrial  work 
habits,  nonurban  living  habits,  and  rigorous  housing 
segregation  have  all  held  assimilation  o*  the  earlier 
migrant  group  to  a  minimum.  The  project  staff  also 
reported  strong  family^  or  "clari"  tics  among  this 
group  and  further  stated  that  families  in  the  area 
tended  to  live  an  isolated  life. 

The  project's  target  population  in  the  southwest- 
em. Virginia  area  was  largely  white. 

In  contrast,  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  relo-  _ 
catees  from  the  Eastern  Shore  were  Negroes  with 
prior  agricultural  work  ex|)erience.  The  Eastern 
Shore  region  has  been  traditionally  more  associ- 
ated with  Maryland's  eastern  shore  than  to  tideland 
Virginia.  However,  a  combination  bridge-tunnel  was 
constructed  a  few  years  ago  across  Chesapeake  Bay 
between  the  southern  tip  of  the  Eastern  Shore  region 
and  the  major  tideland  cities  of  Norfolk  and  New- 
port News.  Although  use  of  the  bridge-tunnel  htex- 
pensive  ($9  a  round  trip)  the  Eastern  Shore  is  now 
accessible  and  the  Norfolk-Ncw|)ort  News  area  has 
become,  a  destination  for  migrants  that  is  as  geo- 
graphically feasible  as  the  traditional  track  from 
the  Eastern  Shore  to  Baltimore,  Washington,  and 
other  cities  to  k^^2  north. 

The  Eastern  Shore  is  still  predominantly  agri- 
cultural, however,  although  commercial  fishing  and 
some  tourism  contribute  to  the  economic  base  of  tlie 
area  as  well.  The  types  of  cror  grown  in  the  area 
.(strawl)crries,  etc.)  require  an  extensive  de|>cn<leiice 
on  seasonal  labor  and  local  growers  'Import"  large 
numbers  of  Negro,  M  ican-Amcrican,  and  Puerto 
Rican  migratory  workers  during  harvest  periods. 

In  the  two  recruitment  areas  tlje  project  identifies 
potential  reloeateet5  bcth  through  the  files  of  the 
local  State  employment  service  offices  and  other 
State  employment  service  programs  and  through 


direct  recruitment  in  schools  and  otlier  conmmiiity 
institutions  of  the  formal  and  informal  kind.  Moj^t, 
but  not  all,  of  the  rclocatces  recruited  in  the  south- 
western section  of  the  State  are  graduates  of  MDTA 
programs— primarily  in  welding  and  other  skilled 
trades.  Influential  growers  and  others  in  the  East- 
em  Shore  counties  have  resisted  MDTA  programs, 
however,  so  relocatccs  from  that  area  rarely,  if  ever, 
have  prior  skill  training.  The  State  employment 
service  office  in  Essex  County  is  also  oriented  pri- 
marily to  farm  labor  placement. 

Once  a  potential  rclotntce  has  been  identified,  the 
project  makes  use  of  a  unique  arrangement  with  the 
Traveler's  Aid  Society  to  provide  prerelocation  serv- 
ices. Traveler'.^  Aid,  under  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  assigns  a  social  caseworker  to  each 
of  the  two  rural  recruitment  areas.  Tlie  caseworkers 
then  make  contact  with  the  potential  relocatec  and 
his  family,  conduct  an  interview  or  series  of  inter- 
views, assess  the  family's  needs  and  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  provide  information  on  uri>an  Hvinj; 
and  any  counseling  that  is  required,  rnd  help  de- 
velop a  relocation  "plan"  that  includes  the  details 
of  actually  moving  and  arrangements  to  settle  any 
outstanding  debts  or  deal  wUh  similar  problems 
that  might  be  a  hindrance  to  the  family's  mobility. 

There  is  also  a  caseworker  in  the  primary  recciv-- 
ing  area — the  Norfolk  and  Newport  News  area— 
who  is  responsible  for  helping  relocatees  find  ade- 
quate and  suitable  housing,  aiding  them  in  making 
an  adjustment  to  the  city,  and  for  providing  support 
and  counseling  on  |)crsonal  problems  that  might 
have  an  effect  on  the  stability  of  the  relocation. 

Tlie  caseworker  in  the  Norfolk-Newport  News 
area  works  in  close  concert  with  the  staff  of  the 
State  Employment  Service  that  is  assigned  to  the 
project.  The  project  staff  assignee'  by  the  Employ- 
ment Scr\'iee  undertakes  the  job  development  and 
job  plaeemciit  aspects  of  the  project's  work. 

The  major  employer  in  the  Norfolk-Newport 
News  area  is  the  Newport  News  Drydock  and  Ship- 
building Company.  In  fact,  it  is  the  largest  single 
private  employer  in  the  State  of  Virginia  and  has  a 
work  force  of  about  17,000  employees.  The  ship- 
yard is  always  in  need  of  labor  and  offers  job  sta- 
bility as  well  since  work  is  continuous  and  the 
chances  of  a  layoff  are  slight.  Most  of  the  MDTA 
'  graduates  from  the  Appalachian  section  and  a  'isser 
numl>er  of  relocatccs  from  the  Eastern  Shore  are 
placed  on  jobs  at  the  shipyard  where  they  receive 
more  advanced  skill  training  in  the  company's 
programs.  For  those  relocatccs  who  cannot  pass  the 
shipyard's  security  rc<]uircments — because  of  past 
arrest?  or  poor  records  in  the  armed  forces— and  for 
those  who  arc  othen\'isc  unsuited  for  employment  in 
the  shipyard,  job  development  and  placement  is  dif- 
ficult. Nor  is  it  usually  possible  to  obtain  jobs  for 
women  (as  second  wage  earners  in  tlie  family)  since 
tl:ey  must  compete  with  the  wives  of  ser%-icemen 
who  are  stationed  in  the  area. 

A  secondary  receiving  area  i».  the  State  for  relo- 
caU^es  from  the  Appalachian  section  is  iuc  Peters- 
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burg  area  where  several  large  chemical  plants  are 
loeated.  L/iployinent  stability  i:*  less  certain  in  the 
chemical  plants,  however,  since  they  are  highly 
dependent  on  defense  contracts. 

Williamsburg  is  also  a  receiving  area  for  workers 
fron*  the  Kastem  Shore  who  are  employed  at  the 
restoration  site.  Neither  Petersburg  nor  Williams- 
burg have  Traveler's  Aid  caseworkers,  however,  and 
the  number  of  relocations  to  these  areas  is  small. 
But  by  moving  migrants-tb  Petersburg  and  Wd- 
lia!usburg  as  well  as  to  the  Newport  News-Norfolk 
area,  the  project  has  demonstrated  the  feasibility 
of  redirecting  the  traditional  migrant  tracks  that 
went  from  southwestern  Virginia  into  midwestern 
cities  and  from  the  Eastern  Shore  up  the  coastline  to 
urban  centers  in  the  northeastern  States. 

Other  programs 

Kach  of  the  four  lalior  mobility  demonstration 
projects  that  have  been  described  has  exercised 
some  selectivity  in  recruiting  potcnti.  I  relocatccs. 
Many  groups — such  as  second  and  third  generation 
welfare  recipients  or  families  with  large  numbers  of 
children — have  in  large  part  l)cen  excluded  from  the 
program  l>ccause  of  the  difficulties  they  present  in 
terms  of  locating  ndec|uate  housing,  job  placement, 
or  in  earning  an  income  sufficient  to  support  the 
family  in  an  urban  area.  There  is  therefore  little  or 
no  information  available  about  what  it  might 
ret|uirc  to  insmc  a  stab!^  and  successful  relocation 
for  families  of  this  type. 

Nor  has  a  l)ody  of  data  yet  tieen  accunmlatcd 
on  the  long-term  results  ';f  relocations  a.ssisted  by 
the  mobility  projects  since  present  Department  of 
F.alior  guidelines  require  only  a  followup  at  the  end 
of  the  migrant's  first  2  months  in  the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  labor  mobility  demonstration 
projects  which  arc  concerned  with  providing  sup- 
|)ort  and  assistance  during  the  entire  process  of 
rilocation  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  area,  there  are 
a  numl)er  ot  other  programs  and  policies  that  en- 
courage this  type  of  migration,  but  in  more  limited 
ways.  Auicmg  these  are: 

(1  \  The  U.S.  Department  of  .\griculture  o|>crates 
programs — under  the  policies  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabiiizaticm  and  Conservation  Service — such  as 
acreage  allotments,  marketing  (|Uotas.  soil  bank, 
and  price-support  programs.  In  many  cases  the 
cflfect  of  these  programs  has  l>een  to  limit  the  ability 
of  fanners  tc  expand  their  operations  and  to  provicjc 
jobs  for  farm  |)eople. 

(2\  The  food  stamp  program  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  choice  of  surplus  commo<litics  to  |>eople  of 
low  income,  but  excludes  the  lowest  income  familiea 
— those  who  can't  afTord  even  the  minimal  p*nymcnt 
of  12  per  person  <a  maximmn  of  $12  per  family) — 
in  comparison  to  the  surplus  connnodity  distribution 
pro|;ram  that  provides  food  without  choice  but  also 
without  charge..  Under  current  rcgtdations,  a  county 
unist  chwJK?  lH*tween  the  two  programs.  Re|>orti<, 
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largely  from  civil  right.s  groups,  indicate  that  the 
choice  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  in  some  niral 
counties,  particularly  in  the  (leep  South,  is  con- 
sciously used  to  "push"  the  poorest  people  or  those 
with  other  "imdesirable**  characteristics  out  of  the 
area. 

<3|  The  recent  amendments  to  the  Federal  Mini- 
um m  Wage  Law  effective  February  1,  1967,  have 
had  or  will  have  a  substantial  effect  on  rural-to- 
urban  migration.  By  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Xci  to  include  agricultural 
workers  not  formerly  covered  by  the  act.  these 
amendments  have,  in  fact,  resulted  in  massive  dis- 
placement of  farmworkers.  In  areas  like  the  Mis- 
sissi|)p:  Delta,  tenant  farmers,  sharecroppers,  and 
day  laborers  are  being  put  off  the  land  because  the 
fannowners  do  nec  have  the  resources  to  pay  for 
hand  lalK)r  now  that  it  has  lost  its  economic  ad- 
vantage over  that  performed  by  machine.  It  has 
l)een  estimated  that  50,000  peo|)ie  will  be  displaced 
in  Mississippi  alone  during  the  first  year. 

An  indication  of  the  displacement  effect  of  the 
extension  of  minimum  wage  coverage  in  the  nonfanii 
sector  is  the  findings  of  a  survey  conducted  recently 
among  15,000  businessmen — mostly  sni'ill  businesses 
— by  the  National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
nesses, Inc.  The  survey  found  that  15  percent  of 
those  who  decreased  the  number  of  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  first  3  months  o.  1967  did  so  because 
"such  action  was  necessary  due  to  the  new  minimum 
wage  Unv."  Th(!  groups  laid  off,  for  the  most  part, 
were  high  school  age  workers  (a  highly  mobile* 
jjroup),  marginal  workers,  and  some  handicapped 
people. 

(4)  The  Man|)Owcr  Development  and  Training 
\cX  progrf.rns  of  the  Department  of  Labor  are  skill 
training  })ro(;ranis  aimed  at  providing  basic  skilJs 
in  a  wide  variety  of  trades  to  tmskilled  wor''ers  or 
workers  whose  skills  have  become  obsolescent. 
MDTA  programs  are  directly  related  to  rural-to- 
urhan  migration  and  worker  mobility  in  two  ways: 
First  KiDTA  programs  ri»quirc  that  applicants  indi- 
cate a  willingness  to  relocate  if  necessary  in  order 
to  utilize  their  newly  acquired  skills;  and  secon  I, 
MDTA  programs  in  some  States  like  Mis.scniri,  Ari- 
zona, and  Michigan  arc  closely  related  to  lalior 
mobility  projects.  In  some  '•ases,  MDTA  p:')vidcs 
the  training-ndated  services  for  the  mobility 
projects,  while  in  others  the  lalwr  inobtlity  projects 
support  the  MDTA  program  by  pi.^viding  reloca- 
tion assistance  in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans  ?nd 
sup|K)rtive  services. 

It  is  im|)ortant  to  i.**  .sg  that  MDTA  programs  do 
assmne  that  many  of  tlie  trainees  who  complete  the 
program— and  particidarly  tho.<e  from  niral  areas — 
will  have  to  relocate  in  order  to  use  their  skills. 
^'DTA  programs,  thni«f;li.  do  not  provide  funds  for 
(lie  cost  of  relocation  or  for  precu)|>loynient  inter- 
views, although  t^iey  do  pay  trainees  an  allowance 
based  on  the  State  standard  for  unemployment  in- 
surance (adjusted  for  th  *  numl»er  of  dc|)endentsl 
and  (hey  do  provide  tr-  -^portaMon  funds  for  com- 


muting  to  the  i)rognun.*i.  Vet  many  trainees,  as  in 
southwestern  Virginia  and  the  Ui)per  Peninsula  of 
Miehigan,  finish  the  j^rogram  and  do  not  have  the 
econoniie  rcsourees  to  reloeatc  on  their  own,  either 
l)ceausc  the  training  stij)endt?  arc  so  i?niall  that 
their  ])er^onal  resources  are  exhausted  (hiring  the 
training,  or  l)eeause  their  j)ersonal  resourees — in- 
eluding  eredit  resourees — were  exhausted  even  be- 
fore they  entered  the  |)rograni.  The  latter  situation 
ir*  i)artieularly  coniinon  among  trainees  who  have 
l)een  unenii)loyed  for  extensive  j)eriods  i)rior  to  en- 
rollment in  MDTA  training  programs. 

fol  The  interarea  elearance  aetivity  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  J.al>or.  (>|)erated  through  .the  State 
emi)loyment  security  commissions  and  their  local 
offices,  also  encourages  migration  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  i)rovided  clearance  services.  Briefly, 
clearance  o-ders  are  issued  by  local  offices  who  have 
sju'cific  job  )rders  from  emi)loyers  that  they  cannot 
fill  locally— they  are  sent  to  other  enii)loyment 
security  offices,  first  within  the  State,  and  then 
interstate.  Ai)i)licants  for  job  development  and 
placement  service  who  may  be  in  the  active  file  and 
who  have  the  i)rerequisite  skills  or  exi)enence  for 
the  job  are  informed  of  the  job  opening  and  the 
location.  If  the  jobsecker  acce])ts  the  job  and  the 
employer  accei)ts  the  a])plicant.  the  case  lias  been 
successfully  cleared. 

However,  responsibility  for  financing  the  trij) 
for  a  preeinploymcnt  inter\iew,  if^one  is  required, 
and  for  financing  relocation  to  the  place  where  the 
job  is  may  fall  iirimarily  on  the  uneiiiploycd  worker. 

In  some  eases,  where  the  skill  level  is  high  or  in 
extremely  short  sui)i)ly.  the  emi)loyer  may  pay  relo- 
cation costs.  For  tliosc  workers  at  low-skill  levels — 
and  those  who  have  been  uncmi)loyed  for  long 
])eriods  in  particular— the  cost  of' relocation  may  l>c 
not  only  a  hardshij),  it  might  actually  jirevent 
accejitance  of  the  job  offer. 

Then  too.  i?ince  clearance  orders  are  issued  only 
in  cases  wher(»  suitable  local  lalwr  cannot  l>c  found, 
it  is  likely  that  most  of  the  jobr.  offered  through  the 
clearance  mechanism  are  not  the  kinds  of  jobs  suit- 
able for  most  low  income,  unskilled  i)eoi)le.  And, 
therefore,  while  clearance  activities  may  encourage 
migration,  they  are  not  likely  to  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  the  rural  tK)or  tmless  they  arc  linked  with 
other  programs  of  skill  training  and  relocation  as- 
sist^inic.  Wliere  this  has  been  tried  by  mobility 
projects,  such  as  in  the  rural-to-rural  Missouri  mo- 
bility i)rojcct  or  the  Michigan  niral-to-urban 
projcc*,  the  general  results  have  been  positive. 

The  major  clearance  activity  related  to  farm- 
workers may  inhibit  rural-to-urban  migration,  how- 
ever. The  clearance  i)rogram  is  the  prime  mechanism 
for  obtaining  seasonal  work  crews— largely  migra- 
tory laborers — for  fannwork  in  areas  with  heavy 
but  short-term  work  needs.  a\A  after  the  harvest  is 
completed  in  one  area  the  work  crews  arc  frequently 


-cleared*'  to  another.  Thus  the  program  suj>j)orts  the 
continuance  of  the  migratory  worker  j)attem. 

<6l  The  Job  Corps  j)rogram  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opiwrtunity  offers  a  re.*i(lcntial 
training  j)rcgram  for  youth  aged  16  to  22  who  are 
considered  disadvantaged.  There  are  two  types  of 
.Job  C()rj)s  j)rograms — urban  and  rural.  Many  rural 
youth  arc  assigned  to  urban  Job  Corj'^  centers,  how- 
ever, and  m  ban  youth  to  rural  centers. 

The  'h'h  Cor\)s  has  recognized  that  for  many  of 
the  corj)suien  to  return  to  their  homes  after  comidct- 
ing  training  would  be  inadvisable  or  inai)i)roi)riate 
— in  some  eases  because  the  return  to  the  same 
environment  would  he  i)ersonally  destructive,  in 
other  cases  l)eeause  they  would  not  he  able  to  obtain 
suitable  emi)loyment  in  the  home  area,  and  in  yet 
other  cases  because  i)err'  ':vni  local  |irejudice.^ 
against  the  individual,  his  family,  or  hi.<  ethnic 
grouj)  would  limit  oi)i)ortunity. 

Many  job  cor|)smen,  therefore,  relocate  after  coni- 
I)letion'of  training,  and  funds  can  be  provided  to 
assist  in  relocation  in  addition  to  the  funds  accunm- 
latcd  by  the  cor|)smcn  during  training.  However, 
there  are  no  funds  available  for  preemploymcni 
inter^•iews,  even  when  they  are  re(iuired  by  the  em- 
l)loycr  and  there  arc  no  funds  available  for  effective 
follow  up  on  tile  con'^man  after  he  leaves  the  pro- 
gram '.0  insure  that  he  is  in  a  decent  environment, 
has  decent  housing,  or  .such  supportive  services  as 
he  may  need).  Recent  Job  Cori)s  contracts  ask  for 
assurance  that  the  Job  Cori)s  Center  will  provide 
followup  services,  but  with  cori)smen  scattered  all 
over  the  nation  and  neither  special  funds  nor  special 
staff  to  do  the  followup.  it  is  likely  that  followup 
will  l>e  more  "Hp  fecr\-ice  than  fact,  unless  .some 
mechanism  is  established  specifically  for  the  pur- 
l)ose.  An(l  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  relocations 
to  urban  areas  accomplished  through  Job  Corps  pro- 
grams inmiediately  affect  only  single  men  and 
women. 

Programs  and  Policies  That  Sup|M»H  the  Succcm 
of  Rural*to-Urban  Migration 

In  addition  to  programs  that  influence  proiwnsity 
to  migrate,  either  jiositively  or  negatively,  a  ntim- 
ber  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  and  jwli- 
cies  are  more  neutral  in  terms  of  their  motivational 
effect  on  migration.  To  the  extent  that  they  arc 
motivating  forces  they  |)robably  incrc»ase  j)ropensity. 
However,  they  serve  a  nnich  more  vital  fimction 
viis-a-vis  migration  in  increasing  the  |)rohal)ility  of 
the  rural-to-urban  move  lK»ing  successful,  once  it 
is  undertaken.  Some  of  thei^^  programs  might  well 
Ik?  utilized  in  the  rural  areas  while  others  must  be 
])rovided  in  tlw  urban  receiving  aieas. 

These  ))rograms  and  policies  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Tlie  adult  basic  education  ])rograni,  enabled 
under  the  Economic  0])]H)rtunity  Act  of  1964,  i)ro- 
vidcs  grants  to  State  education  agen*  ies  for  the  sup- 
port of  State  ])rograms  to  ])rovide  elementary 
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education  to  pcrsoiifc  18  years  old  and  over,  with 
an  elnp|]ns^i$  on  fuudamcntil  skills  (e.g.,  reading, 
'.vriting,  and  basic  niatheinatics).  For  many  fpniilies, 
basic  education  for  adult  members  will  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  a  successful  relocation  and  satisfactory 
employment.  In  Aiizona,  for  instance,  the  adult 
basic  education  program  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  prcrelocation  training  course  that  was  built  into 
the  procedures  of  the  labor  mobility  project.  In  the 
Arizona  project,  the  basic  education  component  pro- 
vide.<5  lx)th  fundamental  education  and  remedial 
Enghsh  language  instruction  for  the  Mexican- 
American  migrants.  In  Michigan,  the  basic  educa- 
tion course  was  linked  to  a  title  V  work  experience 
program  for  welfare  recipients.  Both  experiences  led 
to  the  impression  that  the  ha»ic  education  program 
ii^  hvsi  when  it  is  Hnked  to  other  programs  that 
promise  an  eventual  economic  payoff.  This  impres- 
sion has  been  ronfinncd  by  the  difficulty  that  basic 
literacy  programs— such  as  those  ofTered  by  many 
CAP  agencies— -have  had* in  recruiting  and  holding 
enrollces.  By  tying  the  program  to  an  economic  pay- 
off or  allowance  type  of  program,  it  may  also  he 
possible  to  attract  those  who  need  literacy  training 
but  can't  fit  it  in  reasonably  with  their  work 
schedule. 

(2)  Vocational  education  {programs  for  school  age 
youth  have  the  potential  for  providing  a  very  basic 
level  of  skills  to  a  highly  mobile  age  group.  How- 
ever, there  arc  a  number  of  imi)ediments  to  full 
reahzation  of  the  program's  potential.  Course  offer- 
ings are  generally  hmited — even  if  only  by  eco- 
nomic considerations— and  while  the  move  towards 
regionalization  of  vocational  education  programs 
has  expanded,  and  will  continue  to  expand,  the 
range  of  course  ofreri]«e»i$  to  youth  in  the  areas  served 
by  the  regional  vocational  schools,  even  these 
schools  will  have  to  face  rcahstie  limits  of  range. 
In  other  cases,  t!ie  courses  may  l)e  artificially  limited 
and  directed  primarily  at  scr\*ing  the  interests  of 
special  pressure  groups  in  the  local  areas.  (The  local 
school  board  system  helps  to  make  such  situations 
possible.)  In  one  southwestern  State,  for  example, 
the  vocational  education  courses  in  all  areas  out- 
side of  the  three  major  cities  in  the  State  focus  pri- 
marily on  providing  instruction  in  farm  manage- 
tnent  and  related  agrietdtural  subjects.  In  addition 
to  the  .act  that  these  programs  are  inappropriate 
for  the  many  students  who  r.:ust  relocate  to  urban 
areas  or  become  part  of  a  surplus  labor  pool  in  the 
rural  area,  it  was  also  admitted  by  a  staff  member 
of  the  State's  Department  of  Education  that  the 
courses  wore  aimed  at  meeting  the  needs  of  the  elii!- 
«lrcn  uf  fannowners  in  the  area — those  who  wouhl 
eventually  manage  the  land — rather  than  the  needs 
of  those  who  will  become  merely  farm  lal)orers. 

(3)  Some  particularly  critical  programs  are  those 
enabled  by  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and 
Mental  Retardation  Planning  Amendments  of  1963. 
Although  many  States  have  not  yet  availed  thein- 
scK*  '  of  these  programs — a  number  of  the  heavily 
rural  Stat<>s  in  particular— the  supportive  medical 


services  available  under  the  act  address  critical 
aspects  of  the  proldems  of  poverty.  The  program  was 
designed  to  extend  and  improve  maternal  and  child 
health  services — especially  in  rural  areas  and  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas — by  ofTering  medical, 
educational,  family  planning,  preventive^  diagnostic, 
and  treatment  services,  and  hospitalization  or  other 
care  directed  towards  achieving  the  general  purpose 
of  the  act. 

Moynilian  has  shited  the  relationship  betwe^in 
poverty  and  family  size  clearly:  "We  may  even- 
tually sit^nlc  the  world  with  a  statistical  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  the  poor  get  ehildren-~or 
perhaps  that  people  who  get  children  get  poor  as 
well.  Wliijt  is  emerging  is  the  fact  that  not  only  is 
the  American  wage  system  noi  geared  to  providing 
any  extra  income  for  persons  with  extra  family  re- 
sponsibilities, but  further,  the  larger  the  family  in 
the  United  States,  the  jworer  it  is.  For  both  urban 
and  rural  faniihes,  median  income  rises  until  there 
are,  as  it  were,  three  children — after  which  it  drops 
off  precipitously.  This  is  how  it  is  |)ossible  that  a 
third  of  the  children  living  in  poor  families  have 
family  heads  that  work  all  year  round."  (8)^ 

Moynilian  further  suggests  that  unemployment 
strikes  difTerenially  at  large  famihes  IkjIow  certain 
income  levels  (roughly  under  $3,000  per  annum). 
In  acldition,  there  is  high  correlation  between  a  low 
educational  level  and  a  large  number  of  ^'hildren. 
Our  observations  also  suggest  that  large  lamiHes 
are  less  likely  to  migrate  and  less  likcl>  to  be  sue- 
cessfu  lin  their  adjustment  to  the  urban  area  if  they 
do  niigrate,  since  the  problem  of  finding  adequate 
housing  increases  with  family  size,  as  does  the  level 
of  income  required. 

The  family  planning  provisions  of  the  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Act,  therefore,  assume  major  un- 
portance  with  regard  to  both  the  elhnination  of 
rural  poverty  and  the  success  of  rural-to-urban  mi- 
gration. 

Since  one  of  the  major  reasons;  that  relocatees  re- 
turn from  thr  cities  to  rural  areas  seems  to  be  a 
health  crisi.*  ;>t  .jie  family — particularly  if  the  wife 
becomes  seriously  ill — diagnostic  and  treatment 
ser\iees  provided  either  during  the  prelocation  or 
the  postreloeation  stages  shoidd  also  contribute  to 
the  stability  of  the  rural-to-urban  move. 

Funds  for  this  program  arc  made  available  to 
the  States  on  a  50-50  Federal-State  matching  grant 
basis. 

(4)  \nother  array  of  medical  supportive  serv- 
ices is  nmde  available  by  the  Medicaid  program, 
generally  administered  in  local  areas  by  depart- 
ments of  pubhe  welfare.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  program,  health  and  medical  services  are  now 
available  to  a  broad  range  of  people  who  can  meet 
quite  itberal  ehgi!)ihty  criteria.  For  instance,  given 
an  income  (adjusted  for  the  number  of  dependents 
in  the  family  I  within  the  criteria^  an  applicant  may 
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:it  thr  end  of  this  \M\ycr. 
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even  be  a  homeowner  and  hold  up  to  a  specified 
amount  of  insuranee  and  other  assets. 

This  program,  eovering  hospital  and  surgieal 
eosts,  physieians'  fees,  and  medieinal  eosts,  cte., 
radically  extends  the  range  of  niedieal  care  avail- 
able to  the  |)oor  and  has  erueial  implications  for 
increasing  the  ability  o*  the  poor  to  take  advantage 
of  employment  opportunities.  A  public  welfare  offi- 
cial  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  pointed  out 
that  many  public  assistance  recipients  who  were 
cnroMcd  in  the  title  V  training  program  entered  with 
extreme  health  problems  that  had  been  previously 
unidentified.  About  50  percent  of  all  enrollees,  ac- 
cording to  this  official,  had  some  health  prohiCin 
and  in  many  cases  these  problems — ranging  from 
defective  v'sion  to  alcoholism,  from  dietary  dcfi- 
cieneies  and  obesity  to  mental  health  problems- 
were  highly  job  related  and  could  be  expected  to 
impair  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  obtain  and 
maintain  stable  employment.  This  official,  and  he  is 
supported  in  these  statements  by  the  experience  of 
the  Job  Cor|>s,  also  pointed  out  that  enrollees  cvi- 
dcnccd  a  high  incidence  of  dental  problems— fre- 
quently severe  enough  to  cause  systcmtic  infec- 
tions that  generated  other  somatic  symptoms  such 
as  backaches  or  generally  deteriorated  resistance 
to  other  diseases.  In  turn,  of  course,  this  leads  to 
excessive  absenteeism  and  poor  pcrfoTniancc. 

(5)  The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933  provides, 
among  other  things,  for  services  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  assist  employers  in  improving  the  utili- 
zation of  skills  and  |)otcntialities  of  workers, 
particularly  beginning  workers;  reducing  excessive 
time  off  and  absenteeism;  improving  work  force 
.stabilization;  reducing  problems  of  worker  recruit- 
ment, selection,  and  assignment;  and  in  developing 
manpower  resources  needed  for  technological  ad- 
vancement and  economic  expansion. 

Any  employer  requesting  assistance  from  the 
local  office  of  the  State  Department  of  I-aborV  ESC 
is  eligible.  However,  from  our  oX|)ericncc  with  nn- 
ployers  in  North  Carolina,  New  York,  Arizona,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Michigan,  the  provisions  of  the  act  are 
little  known  or  utilized  by  employers  despite  the 
fact  that  a  number  o^  employers  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  hiring  rclocatccs,  since  they  might  be 
unstable.  Several  employer^:  who  expressed  this  fear 
already  had  extremely  high  tuinover  rates  which 
they  tended  to  discount  when  considering  rclo- 
catees. 

Employers,  even  many  of  the  larger  employers 
in  these  areas,  did  not  have  the  in-house  counseling 
and  supportive  personnel  services  that  are  becom- 
ing standard  in  more  progressive  national  com- 
panies. 

(6)  The  work  experience  program— enabled  un- 
der title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  but 
administered  by  the  Welfare  A(hninistration  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  E<iucation,  and  Wel- 
fare— provides  financial  assistance  to  States  for 
establishment  and  operation  of  constructive  woric 


experience  and  trainmg  projects.  In  many  instances 
public  facilities  such  as  hospitals,  offices,  and  rec- 
reation areas  can  be  used  to  provide  work  experi- 
ence and  appropriate  training.  The  program  is  de- 
signed for  "lower  income  families,  including  people 
who  are  present  potential  recipients  of  public 
assistance,  thereby  helping  them  to  find  atid  hold 
gainful  employment." 

In  the  Upper  Penhisula  of  Michigan  the  work 
experience  program  operated  as  a  prevoeational 
training  program  that  included  basic  education  and 
general  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  several 
vocations.  It  was  closely  linked  to  and  served  a 
vestibule  function  foran  MDTA  program  which  in 
turn  was  linked  to  relocation  assistance  provided 
by  the  labor  niobility  program. 

«7)  Apprenticeship  |)rograms  under  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  Training  may  meet  the  needs  of 
one  stratum  of  rural-to-urban  rcloeatee  but,  be- 
cause of  eligibility  rcc|uiremcnts  or  |)oliey  inter|)re- 
tations,  thc.<c  programs  exclude  most  |)ersons  who 
have  not  completed  high  school  and  have  a  back- 
ground in  mathematics  or  science. 

(8»  On-thc-job-training  (OJT)  programs  place 
workers  with  minimal  skills  on  jobs  where  they 
cam  wliile  learning.  Employers  are  reimbursed  by 
the  government  for  |)art  of  the  cost  of  training. 
OJT  programs  figure  prominently  in  t!:e  Arizona 
mobility  project  and  re|)resent  the  major  mecha- 
nism utilized  by  that  |)roject  to  develop  skilled 
workers. 

Programs  and  Policies  That  Discourage  Rural- 
to«Urban  Migration 

We"  began  by  formulating  some  assuuiptions 
about  the  kinds  of  |)rograins  that  have  a  limiting 
effect  on  rural-to-urban  migration.  In  i^eneral,  we 
assume  that  any  program  or  |)oliey  that  results  in 
improved  conditions  for  the  poor  in  rural  areas — 
better  Iwusing,  higher  wages,  greater  benefits,  or 
expanded  employment  opportunities — will  have  at 
least  a  short-f^rm  deterrent  effect  on  propensity  to 
migrate.  Thus  the  promise  of  higher  wages  in  North 
Carolina  under  minhnum  wage  law  amendments 
noticeably  decreased  willingness  to  relocate.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  improvement  does  not  even 
need  to  be  permanent  to  divert  attention  from  'ong- 
range  planning  or  to  increase  the  level  of  resistance 
to  migration.  In  Michigan,  for  example,  it  was  rcr 
ported  that  |>eoplc  frequently  dropped  out  of 
MDTA  and  title  V  work  experience  program.s  when 
jol>s  became  available  locally  in  seasonal  indus- 
tries. Similar  occurrences  were  also  noted  in  Ari- 
zona, partieulariy  in  the  case  of  crops  such  as 
lettuce,  where  the  pay  scale  during  the  picking 
season  is  higher  than  for  most  crops  and  higher  even 
than  training  allowances. 

(1)  The  prime  example  of  a  program  consciously 
opposed  to  outmigration  from  the  loe:ii  niral  area 
was  the  Community  Action  Agency  representing 
a  three-county  area  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  In 
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this  case,  the  rural  CAP  is  actively  opposed  to  the 
migration  of  families  from  the  area  because  tlie 
rural  families  will  have  difficulty  functioning  in  an 
urban  area.  The  current  pool  of  surplus  unemployed 
labor  in  the  area— a  pool  that  \.ould,  of  course,  be 
diminished  by  outniigration — was  considered  an 
asset  in  attracting  industrial  firms  and  businesses 
hito  the  area. 

In  general,  however,  rural  CAP's  may  act  to  de- 
crease propensity  to  migrate— at  least  in  short- 
range  tenns — by  establishing  programs  that  get 
people  more  involved  in  local  organizations,  that 
attempt  to  motivate  people  classified  as  undermoti- 
vated,  that  provide  training  and  manpower  develop- 
ment opportunities,  that  attempt  to  develop  new 
job  opportunities  locally,  and  that  provide  ancillary 
and  supportive  services,  such  as  Headstart  and 
other  day  care  programs  for  chihlren. 

i2\  The  farm  labor  placement  programs  of  the 
State  Employment  Security  Commissions  undertake 
to  place  local  farmworkers  and  to  secure  migratory 
farm  laborers  for  seasonal  work  in  the  local  com- 
nmnity.  They  depend^heavily,  on  the  one  hand,  on 
local  farmers  who  turn  to'  them  for  workers  and 
accept  their  referrals  and,  on  the  other  hand,  on  an 
available  supply  of  local  farm  labor  and  on  the 
migrant  stream.  In  order  to  recruit  labor  from  the 
migrant  stream,  ESC  farm  labor  representatives 
maintain  extensive  contacts  with  each  other  through 
the  interarea  clearance  inechanism  and  sometimes 
travel  to  other  States  that  have  earlier  growing 
seasons.  In  turn,  farm  labor  representatives  from 
several  States  are  sometimes  "wooed"  or  "enter- 
tained" by  groups  like  a  growers  association  in 
Florida  whose  members  depend  on  migratory 
pickers  to  harvest  the  citrus  crop. 

There  are  some  programs  which  limit  mobility  as 
u  result  of  policy  hiterpretation. 

(3)  The  categorical  assistance  programs  admin- 
istered by  State  or  local  public  welfare  departments 
— particula^-ly  those  aimed  at  dependent  children 
and  persons  of  childbearing  age — may  also  act  to 
inhibit  migration.  Each  State  now  has  the  right  to 
stipulate  eligibility  criteria  and,  given  minimum  ad- 
herence to  Federal  standards,  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  dollar  amounts  of  benefits.  The  States  vary 
widely  in  the  amount  provided  to  recipients,  with 
the  urban  industrialized  States  generally  providing 
higher  benefits.  However,  States,  in  establishing 
eligibility,  are  also  permitted  to  establish  minimum 
residency  requirements.  Over  40  States  have  such 
requirements,  and  newcomers  or  inmigrants  to  some 
States  may  have  to  live  there  for  up  to  a  year  before 
becoming  eligible  for  benefits  that  aro  paid  largely 
from  Federal  funds — in  categorical  r*'*  programs 
such  as  Aid  for  Dependent  Chih'  u  ^DC)  and 
Aid  for  Dependent  Children  due  ^*  i|)loyment 
(ADCU). 

However,  a  recent  (June  196V  i  .  ederal  court 
decision  in  Connecticut  will,  if  it  is  u|  held  on  ap- 
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peal,  eliminate  State  residency  requirements  in 
public  assistance  programs. 

(4)  Unemployment  insurance  programs  provide 
financial  benefits  to  unemployed  workers  through 
Federal  and  State  cooperation.  The  States  establish 
conditions  of  eligibility,  the  amount  and  duration 
of  benefits,  and  the  taxes  to  be  imposed.  All*  the 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  laws  to 
provide  unemployment  insurance.  But  coverage  is 
far  from  universal  and  there  arc  15  million  people 
in  the  United  States  at  present  not  covered  under 
the  program's  provisions.  Nor  are  the  programs  in 
various  States  uniform.  For  example,  10  States  pay 
benefits  for  dependents,  the  rest  do  not.  In  certain 
States,  extended  benefits  are  paid  to  unemployed 
persons  who  have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
compensation.  A  few  States  pay  benefits. to  persons 
who  are  temporarily  disabled.  All  workers  whoise 
employers  contribute  to  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance programs  are  eligible  if  they  are  involuntarily 
unemployed,  registered  for  work,  ready  for  work, 
and  meet  the  earning  requirements  of  the  State  law. 

Although  many  of  the  poor  are  not  employed  in 
occupations  covered  by  unemployment  insurance, 
many  are  dependent  on  the  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram during  periods  of  unemployment.  However, 
since  the  program  is  a(hninistered  on  a  State  level, 
and  since  benefits  are  not  transferable  from  one 
State  to  another,  migrant  workers  often  fail  to 
qualify  for  benefits  by  virtue  of  short  periods  of 
employment  in  different  States. 

The  local  ESC  office  also  attempts  to  locate  a 
job^for  the  unemployed  worker — and  the  lower  his 
level  of  skill,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  placement 
will  be  both  local  and  at  the  low  end  of  the  wage 
scale. 

(5)  The  surplus  food  program,  established  to 
more  effectively  utilize  agricultural  surpluses  and 
to  contribute  to  indigent  families,  may  actually  be 
used  to  insure  the  availability  of  a  local  supply  of 
surplus  labor  by  utilizing  the  program  to  supple- 
ment other  public  assistance  programs  for  seasonal 
farmworkers  in  the  off  seasons.  If  the  theory  is  cor- 
rect that  anythmg  that  contributes  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  rural  poor,  no  matter  how  minimally 
or  how  temporarily,  makes  migration  from  the  area 
more  diffisult,  then  the  surplus  food  program's  pro- 
vision of  free  goods  may  be  expected  to  have  an 
inhibiting  effect  on  migration.  Many  thousands  of 
rural  poor  people  have  nevertheless  migrated,  espe- 
cially from  the  South.  This  food  program  thus  ap- 
pears to  have  had  little  effect  in  discouraging 
migration. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  government  programs 
offer  improvement  of  local  conditions  in  rural  areas 
and  thus  act  indirectly  to  decrease  propensity  to 
migrate.  They  are  as  follows: 

(61  The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961,  now 
succeeded  by  the  Ec(momic  Development  Act  of 
1965 — an  expansion  of  the  program  under  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Conmierce— has  focused  primarily 


on  the  economic  development  of  (lepressed  rural 
areas,  rather  than  on  improving  skills  of  rural  peo- 
ple. Thus,  the  program  ha:?  made  sul)stantial  funds 
available  for  subsidized  long-term  loans  to  busi- 
nessmen to  build  or  expand  factories  and  businesses 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  building  acees^s  roads,  for 
developing  water  supplies,  utilities,  and  sewage 
systems,  and  for  Imilding  industrial  parks  and  fa- 
cilities for  conuncrcial  recreation  and  tourism.  A 
relatively  n*odcst  program  is  provided  for  jol)  re- 
training— original  autliorizations,  according  to 
Levitan,  included  $375  million  over  a  4-ycar  period 
for  loans  to  Imsincssmcn  and  the  construction  of 
public  facilities,  l)ut  only  a  maximum  of  $14.5  mil- 
lion |)cr  year  for  the  retraining  of  workers  and  the 
payment  of  allowances  to  the  unemployed  workers 
while  they  undergo  training  courses.  William  L. 
Batt,  Jr.,  Administrator  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration,  reported  in  February  1965  that 
548  projects  approved  by  ARA  would,  when  fully 
operational,  provide  over  115,000  jobs.  He  further 
stated  that  ^^More  than  three  out  of  four  persons 
now  working  on  ARA-assisted  projects  were  not 
working  full  time  prior  to  their  present  jobs"  ij). 

Batt  also  reports  that  as  l>art  of  this  effort  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  helps  the  loeal 
communities  in  planning  (apparently  through  the 
Technieal  Action  Panels  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Farnier^s  Home  Administration),  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  aids  in  making  the  loans  to 
business,  the  Community  Faeilities  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment helps  to  provide  loans  and  grants  for  facilities, 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  participates  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  providing  vocational  training.  Thus,  to  the  extent 
that  these  agencies  support  and  extend  tiic  work  of 
ARA,  they  also  act  to  inhibit  rural-to-urban  migra- 
tion. 

(7)  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  make  loans  at  relatively  low 
interest  rates  to  farm  cooperatives  and,  in  the  case 
of  rural  electrification,  to  local  comnumity  coopera- 
tives or  small  businesses  that  can  provide  electric 
and  telephone  services.  To  the  extent  that  these  ac- 
tivities create  new  employment  opportunities  for 
the  rural  poor,  or  create  conditions  that  arc  prereq- 
uisite to  private  and  public  economic  development 
(e.g.,  better  communications,  access  to  utilities, 
etc.)  they  should  also  decrease  the  "push"  on  the 
potential  rural  to  urban  migrants. 

(8)  The  Farmers'  Home  Administration  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  oriented  toward 
providing  aid  to  ,-inall,  independent  farm  units.  It 
is  S|)ccifically  aimed  at  improving  "the  lot,  the 
prospects,  and  the  o|)portunities  of  low  income, 
rural  families." 

Since  1964,  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  opportunity  loan  pro- 
gram—enabled by  the  Economic  0|)portunity  Act 


of  1964— that  makes  loans  availal)le  to  subsistence 
farmers  and  other  |>oor  farm  families.  The  program 
provides  loan.s  of  up  to  $3,500  <at  percent  inter- 
est with  a  repayment  period  of  up  to  15  years)  to 
individuals  who  need  a  small  amount  of  capital 
to  improve  their  incomes — by  buying  land,  live- 
stock, machinery,  or  equipment — or  to  pay  normal 
operating  expenses  for  a  variety  of  small  enter- 
prises. 

The  program  also  provides  for  loans  without  dol- 
lar limit  (at  4'/s  percent  interest  and  a  30-ycar 
repayment  period)  to  ^'associations  furnishing 
essential  marketing,  purchasing,  or  processing  serv- 
ices to  small  farmers  and  other  rural  residents  with 
limited  incomes  and  resources.*' 

In  addition  to  the  economic  opportunity  loan  pro- 
gram, the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  will  make 
operating  loans  (5  .percent  interest,  7  years  to  re- 
pay) ;  farm  ownership  loans  (5  percent  interest,  up 
to  40  years'  repayment  term);  rural  housing  loans 
(5  percent  interest,  term  of  33  years  With  various 
dollar  limits) ;  and  in  connection  with  the  programs 
of  the  Economic  Development  Administration  for 
depressed  rural  areas  (cited  above  I,  Farmers*  Home 
A(lnupistration  niakcs  long-term,  low-interest  loans 
for  watershed  development,  development  of  recrea- 
tion areas,  water  and  waste^disposal  systems,  and 
for  rural  renewal: 

(9)  Industrial  development  programs  operated 
on  tl\i  State  level,  usually  by  a  department  or 
ageney  ereated  for  that  purpose,  and  generally 
working  with  and  through  loeal  eommunities,  at- 
tempt to  attraet  industry  and  business  to  tlie  State 
by  offering  tax  abatements,  land  for  plant  develop- 
ment, an  available  supply  of  power,  and  a  pooh  of 
available  labor — in  many  rural  areas  low  cost,  non- 
unionized  labor.  Thus,  the  textile  industry  was  at- 
tracted to  *the  South  from  its  former  base  in  New 
England,  and  has  become  a  substantial  part  of  the 
economic  base  of  States  like  North  Carolina  and 
some  of  the  States  in  the  TVA  region. 

(10)  The  loeal  development  corporation  program 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  provides  long- 
tcnii,  low-interest  loans  to  loeal  corporations  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  eeonouiic  conditions 
in  the  locality  by  attracting  new  business,  by  ex- 
, -mding  existing  operations,  or  by  otherwise  im- 
proving the  economy  and  loeal  manpower  u.iliza- 
i..n. 

Conflicts  in  Programs  and  Policies  That 
Influence  Rural-to-Urban  Migration 

In  the  last  section  we  identified  and  deserilied 
programs  that  may  have  an  influence  on  rural-to- 
iirban  migration.  In  this  section  wo  will  explore  the 
various  kinds  of  conflicts  that  exist  between  and 
within  influential  programs  or  the  relevant  spon- 
soring agencies,  and  that  obstruct  their  purposes 
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or  prevent  them  from  being  fully  effective  in  the 
rural-to-urban  migration  context. 

The  Organization  for  Social  and  Technical  Inno- 
vation has  identified  several  levels  on  which  pro- 
gram or  policy  conflicts  operate  to  create  opposing 
fields  of  force  around  the  rural-io-urban  migrant: 

(A)  The  most  elementary  level  of  conflict  is  that 
between  the  design^  organization^  or  operational 
procedures  of  various  programs  and  the  clients  the 
programs  are  meant  to  serve.  In  other  words,  con- 
flicts of  this  type  are-  between  the  ways  in  which 
programs  arc  conceived^  or  delivered  and  the  needs 
of  the  target  population.  Common  examples  of  this 
type  of  conflict  are: 

(1)  The  failure  of  programs  to  be  sufficiently 
aggressive  in  disseminating  information  about  the 
availability  of  aids  offered  by  the  programs,  the 
eligibility  requirements,  and  the  procedures  for 
securing  aid  or  enrolling  in  the  programs.  Many 
such  programs  place  responsibility  for  initiative  on 
the  client,  although  the  client  is  frequently  defined 
as  '^unmotivated*'  and  may  come  from  a  population 
particularly  incapable  of  assuming  this  responsi- 
bility. 

Thus  Cloward  and  Piven  (3)  suggest  that  for 
every  person  receiving  public  assistance  in  some 
major  cities  one  or  more  other  persons  may  be 
eligible  for  assistance — and  in  need  of  assistance— 
but  deprived  of  it  because  of  ignorance  ^about  the 
eligibility  requirements,  misinformation,  or  other 
factors  unrelated  to  eligibility.  Another  program 
administered  by  local  municipal  or  county  welfare 
departments  also  commonly  fails  to  aggressively 
inform  or  recruit  enroUees  who  are  in  fact  eligible 
and  who  could  benefit  substantially  from  the  pro- 
gram. Under  the  provisions  of  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram, nonwelfare  recipients  who  meet  the  income 
requirements  are  eligible  for  assistance.  The  vast 
majority  of  those  benefiting  from  the  program  are 
welfare  recipients,  however,  although  there  are 
some  indications  that  Medicaid  will  soon  achieve 
much  broader  coverage. 

Until  recently  the  local  offices  of  tiie  State  Em- 
ployment Services  also  had  limited  outreach  and 
depended  primarily  on  the  unemployed  coming  to 
them.  The  small  communities  program  that  sends 
mobile  units  to  serve  remote  rural  areas  is  an  at- 
tempt to  remedy  this  situation.  However,  it  is  still 
limited  in  scope  as  is  the  human  resources  develop- 
ment program  of  the  Department  of  Labor  which 
attempts  aggressive  outreach  in  urban  areas  as  well. 

(2)  The  failure  of  programs  to  take  account  of 
local  conditions  or  the  realities  of  poverty  or  of 
family  life  while  planning  or  operating  the  pro- 
grams. In  Missouri,  for  instance,  an  unemployed 
man  had  traveled  over  30  miles  to  register  with  the 
State  Employment  Service's  office  nearest  his  hom^^. 
He  was,  however,  asked  to  come  back  and  another 
appointment  was  scheduled  for  several  days  later — 
requiring,  of  course,  another Hrip. 


In  another  rather  common  instance  MDTA  train- 
ing programs  are  not  scheduled  with  any  particular 
regard  for  the.  time  when  major  predictable  periods 
of  hiring  will  occur.  Thus,  MDTA  programs  may 
end  at  a  time  when  hiring  is  slow.  Nor  are  MDTA 
programs  sensitive  in  their  scheduling  to  times  when 
the  demand  for  seasonal  labor  will  be  high  iii  par- 
ticular local  areas.  In  both  Arizona  and  Michigan 
some  MDTA  trainees  were  reported  to  have 
dropped  out  in  order  to  obtain  higher  paying— but 
very  temporary — forms  of  seasonal  work;  and  the 
programs  at  present  have  no  way  of  adjusting  to 
such  contingencies. 

Another  example  of  the  insensitivity  of  most.pro- 
grams  to  the  realities  of  family  life  is  the  ^sole 
eniphasis  of  most  programs-on  the  head-of-famUy 
rather  than  on  the  family  unit  as  a  whole.  Yet  the 
experience  of  the  mobility  project  indicates  that  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  the  wife  is  a  major  cause 
of  aborted  relegations.  In  most  cases  where  the  im- 
pact of  the  programs  will  be  to  unsettle  the  family 
in  any  substantial  way,  the  attitude  of  the  wife,  and 
often  of  the  older  children,  is  probably  almost  as 
important  as  the  husband's. 

(B)  A  second  level  of  conflict  is  that  within 
various  programs;  the  internal  conflicts  between 
underlying  assumptions  or  objectives  and  the  effect 
or  requirements  of  operation.  In  the  course  o^de- 
scribing  some  of  the  programs  several  exan^ples  of 
conflict  on  this  level  became  evident.  However* 
they  bear  repeating  here. 

(1)  MDTA  programs  assume  that  workens  may 
have  to  relocate  in  order  to  obtain  training-related 
employment.  Yet  MDTA  programs — except  for 
those  coordinated  with  mobility  ^projects— don't 
provide  relocation  assistance  despifie  the  fact  that 
the  financial  resources  of  trainees  are  likely  to  have 
been  depleted  seriously  during  the  period  of  un- 
employment preceding  enrollment  in  MDTA. 

(2)  The  interarea  clearance  programs  operated 
by  State  Employment  Services  also  require  that  the 
worker  relocate  to  another  area  within  the  State, 
at  least,  and  in  many  cases,  out-of-State.  Yet  the 
Employment  Service  generally  leaves  the  problem 
of  financing  relocation — often  including  the  family, 
household  goods,  and  furniture— to  the  worker. 

(3)  A  number  of  programs  try  to  build  '^success" 
into  the  program  by  carefully  screening  out  those 
with  the  least  likelihood  of  succeeding  or  those 
whom  the  program  staff  believe  will  be  less  likely 
to  succeed. 

It  is  also  fairly  common  to  see  selective  recruit- 
ment in  mobility  projects  where  the  project  has 
developed  an  "ideal"  migrant — in  terms  of  age, 
family  size,  educational  attainment,  etc. — ^and  then 
diligently  seeks  out  and  recruits  families  with  as 
many  of  these  characteristics  as  possible. 

(C)  A  third  level  of  conflict  between  various 
programs  or  policies  occurs  within  individual  agen- 
cies. There  are  two  general  types  of  such  conflicts: 

(1)  Those  that  occur  on  a  vertical  scale — that 
is,  between  different  hierarchical  levels  in  the 
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agency — and  characteristically  stem  from  either 
different  perceptions  of  the  program's  purposes  or 
the  differences  in  the  fields  of  political  force  that 
influence  the  various  levels  within  the  agency.  Some 
examples  are: 

(a)  The  contradiction  between  the  general  com- 
mitment of  OEO  to  eliminate  poverty  nationally 
and  the  desire  of  a  local  CAP  agency,  such  as  the 
one  in  rural  North  Carolina  notid  above,  to  keep 
poor  rural  residents  in-  the  area  even  if  it  means 
missing  opportunities  available  through  assisted 
rural-to-urban  migration. 

There  are  several  possible  explanations  for  this 
conflict.  First,  CAP  agencies  tend  to  be  dominated 
by  local  "power  structures."  That  is,  their  design 
requires  extensive  representation  from  locally  in- 
fluential groups  such  as  the  ''chief  elected  officials 
.  .  .  the  board  of  education  ...  the  public  welfare 
agency,  and  from  other  major  elements  in  the  com- 
munity, like  husiiiess,  labor,  and^  religious  groups" 
(10).. 

In  rural  areas,  then,  farm  owners  and  local  mer- 
chants are  an  important  element  in  the  CAP  gov- 
erning structure  as  are  local  officials  who  are  likely 
to  be  less  identified  with  the  interests  of  owners  and 
merchants  who  would  benefit  most  from  the  availa- 
bility of  surplus  labor  or  the  attraction  of  industry 
to  the  area. 

Second^  funds  for  CAP  programs  are  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  the  incidence  of  poverty  within  the 
community.  Therefore,  there  may  also  be  a  ^3sted 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  CAP  agency  in  keeping 
poor  residents  in  the  area.  In  some  rural  areas  the 
rate  of  outmigration  has  been  sufficiently  high  tO/ 
disrupt,  such  a  base  of  funding.  ^ 

(b)  The  contradiction  between  the  commitment 
to  efifective  utilization  of  manpower  on  a  national 
lever  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
apparent  identification  of  local  employment  serv- 
ice oflices  with  the  interest  of  local  business  or 
farm^- ownership  groups  that  leads,  in  some  rural 
areas  in  particular,  to  attempts  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  surplus  labor  available  in  the  community 
to  nieet  local  needs. 

(2)  Conflicts  that  develop  on  a  horizontal  scale 
within  agencies  such  as — 

(a)  The  conflict  in  some  State  employment  serv- 
ice offices  between  farm  labor  representatives  and 
mobility  project  staff  that  stems  from  the  two 
different  conceptions  of  how  best  to  utilize  local 
manpower  and  fulfill  their  functions.  On  the  one 
hand,  farm  labor  representatives  have,  over  time, 
established  close  working  relationships  with  local 
growers  and  conceive  of  their  job  as  one  in  which 
they  supply  labor  to  meet  the  growers*  needs.  An 
available  supply  of  surplus  labor  therefore  bene- 
fits them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mobility  project 
staff  conceives  of  the  same  surplus  as  underutilized 
labor  that  could  be  better  utilized  in  another  area. 

(b)  Another  example  of  a  horizontal  conflict 
within  the  State  employment  service  occurs  in  an 


area  where  seasonal  work  yields  a  relatively  high 
annual  income  for  those  who  are  involved  in  it.  In 
this  area  the  introduction  of  MDTA  programs  has 
been  resisted  by  the  local  community  leaders,  who 
see  AIDTA  programs  as  potentially  leading  to 
migration  from  the  area.  They  arft  supported  in 
their  opinions  by  the  jemployment  service  staff  in 
the  area,  who  also  resist  the  initiation  of  MDTA 
programs  that  arc  being  recommended  by  ESC 
staff  on  the  State  level. 

Conflicts  within  agencies  or  between  the  several 
programs  of  an  agency  seem  to  result  from  the 
.  different  kinds  of  political  organization  that  in- 
fluence policies  and  the  way  in  which  programs  are 
articulated  at  various  operational  levels,  and  from 
the  various  wajrs  in  which  "success"  or  "doing  a 
good  job"  is  measured  on  the  different  levels  of  . the 
agency. 

(D)  There  are  also  conflicts  that  develop  between 
agencies  on  the  local  level  and  between  their  pro- 
gram*?. In  the  case  cited  earlier  of  the  rural  CAP 
program  in  North  Carolina,  wc  emphasized  the 
possible  conflict  between  the  CAP  agencies'  con- 
cern for  keeping  unemployed  people  in  the  rural 
area  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  na- 
tional policies  directed  at  the  elimination  of  pov- 
erty. However,  the  CAP  program  was  even  more 
directly  in  conflict  with  the  labor  mobifity  project 
serving  the  area,  since  both  programs  were  seeking 
to  influence  the  same  target  population,  but  in 
opposing  ways. 

Conflicts  between  local  offices  of  the  State  em- 
ployment services  and  labor  mobility  projects  in 
/-some  States  wore  also  reported  to  us.  In  each  case, 
^the  mobility  project  was  sponsored  by  a  private, 
nonprofit  contractor  and  the  mobility  staffs  ap- 
proach to  job  development  tended  to  be  more  ag- 
gressive than  that  of  the  ESC  staff.  The  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  staff's  chief  complaints 
were  that  the  mobility  project's  efforts  duplicated 
their  own  extensively,  and  that  it  was  confusing  to 
employers  to  have  to  deal  with  two  separate 
agencies,  both  operated  upder  Department  of  Labor 
funding.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ^taflfe  of  the  mobil- 
ity projects  felt  that  ESC  efforts  were  passive  and 
limited,  and  that  ESC  procedures  were  both  too 
slow  and  too  confusing  to  be  of  value  to  the  rural- 
to-urban  migrants  served  by  the  mobility  projects. 

In  he  only  State  of  those  we  observed  where  this 
conflict  had  been  resolved,  the  mobility  project 
staff  also  utilized  direct  aggressive  methods  of  job 
development,  but  was  more  cognizant  of  the  inter- 
nal "politics"  of  the  local  ESC  offices.  The  mobility 
staff,  therefore,  used  the  job  development  services 
of  the  ESC  whenever  possible  and,  in  addition, 
asked  employers  who  responded  to  direct  solicita- 
tion by  the  Mobility  Project  tn  clear  the  job 
through  ESC  so  that  ESC  staff  could  receive  credit 
for  the  placement. 

In  those  instances  where  this  conflict  was  not 
resolved,  the  conflict  seemed  sharpest  in  receiving 
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areas  with  tighter  job  markets — in  other  words,  in 
situations  where  some  eompetition  for  jobs  might 
actually  exist. 

Conclusions  and  Reeoniniendations 

For  .several  generations  the  ''traditional"  or 
''natural  state"  proeess  of  rural-to-ur!)an  migration 
has  been  immensely  effective  in.  moving  the  mral 
poor  to  cities.  But  the  process  is  relatively  and  in- 
creasingly incfTcetivc  in  alleviating  the  poverty  of 
the  migrants  or  in  utilizing  their  manpower  poten- 
tial 

Yet,  rural -to-ur!)an  migration  will  undoubtedly 
continue,  due  to  further  and  predicta!)lc  displace- 
ment of  farmworkers  and  tlie  ina!)ility  to  provide 
in  rural  areas  enough  nonfarm  jo!)s  at  appropriate 
skill  and  income  levels  to  meet  the  demand.  As  the 
1967  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  suggests, 
"The  rate  of  economic  development  in  or  aceessi!)le 
to  rural  areas  needed  to  al)Sorl)  all  of  the  oneoniing 
rural  labor  force  seems  at  the  moment  far  beyond 
the  realm  of  achievement"  (4). " 

For  those  who  will  migrate,  then,  the  critical 
prdgranimatic  problem  is  how  to  inter\'ene  most 
effectively  in  the  '^control"  or  '^natural"  proeess  of 
rural-to-urban  migration  in  order  to  increase  the 
probability  that  the  migration  will,  in  fact,  result  in 
relief  of  poverty  and  new  and  unproved  opportu- 
nities-for  productive  employment.  When  the  natural 
state  process  is  analyzed,  a  number  of  points 
emerge  where  an  appropriate  intervention  can  be 
influential  in  redirecting  or  modifying  the  process. 

We  will  identify  those  points,  suggest  the  types 
of  modifications  in  existing  programs  that  would 
increase  their  effectiveness  as  tools  for  intervening 
in  the  natural  process  of  rural  to  ur!)an  migration, 
and  explore  some  of  the  implications  that  derive 
from  our  recommendations. 

Key  Decision  Points  in  Rurako-Urban  Migration 

The  rural  resident  who  feels  comfortable,  realizes 
an  adequate  and  relatively  dependa!)lc  annual  in- 
come, or  vvlio  has  vested  interests  that  are  well 
served  in  the  locality,  is  an  imlikely  candidate  for 
migration.  The  first — and  in  a  sequential  sense,  the 
earliest — prerequisite  for  migration  from  the  rural 
area  is  a  feeling  of  discomfort  or  uncertainty.  Our 
observations  suggest  that  this-fceling  is  frequently 
ossociated  with  a  change  in  circumstances  or  status, 
or  with  the  opportunity  to  compare  existing  cir- 
cumstances with  potentially  better  circumstances. 

The  small  tobacco  farmer  displaced  by  the  acre- 
age allotment  program  in  North  Carolina,  the 
youth  (particularly  male)  who  leaves  or  graduates 
from  high  school,  and  the  sharecropper  in  Missouri 
displaced  by  mechanization  who  was  looking  for 
year-round  agricultural  work,  all  had  in  common 
the  fact  that  their  circumstances  or  status  had  been 
altered  radically.  The  North  Carolina  mobility 


project  utilizes,  with  apparent  good  effect,  a  booklet 
that  allows  the  improvement  in  circumstances  that 
typical  families  were  able  to  achieve  as  a  result 
migration. 

If  a  solution  to  the  problem  cannot  be  found  in 
the  rural  are?.,  the  individual  is  then  ready  to  con- 
sider migration  as  an  alternative.  This  seems  to  be 
a  critical  point  where  some  motivation  or  readiness 
to  J)e  influenced  p/ogrannnatically  exists.  The  fail- 
ure to  find  a  .solution  in  the  rural  area  for  the  prob- 
lem felt  !>y  the  individual  might  result  from 
ignorance  of  avaihdde  resources,  improper  use  of 
.such  resources,  or  the  ina!>ihty  of  such  resources  to 
meet  the  hulivi(luars  needs  in  the  rural  area.  Tliere 
is,  therefore,  need  for  a  capability  in  tlic  rural  area 
that  can  disseminate  information  about  available 
resources,  help  the  rural  poor  to  get  to  and  properly 
use  the  resources,  and -develop  different  mixes  of 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  various  su!)groups  of 
the  rural  poor.  .  . 

The  next  critical  point  for  effective  intervention 
occurs  once  it  is  clear  that  the  rural  area  cannot 
meet  the  employment  or  income  needs  of  a  par- 
ticular family,  and  relocation  to  an  urban- area  is 
being  considered  as  an  alternative  approach.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  choice  of  destination  can  l)e  in- 
fluenced. 

The  la!>or  mobility  projects  have  clearly  demon- 
strated that  it  is  possi!)le  to  divert  migrants  from 
the  traditional  tracks  to  cities  with  tight  labor 
markets.  Exactly  what  it  takes  is  not,  however, 
clear.  La!)or  mobility  projects  offer  a  combination 
of  aids,  including  information  about  cities  where 
jobs  exist,  financial  assistance  in  relocating  to  a- 
la!)or  demand  city  and,  if  the  individual  agrees  to 
relocate  to  one  of  the  project's  receiving  cities, 
promises  of  a  job,  assistance  in  finding  housing,  in 
making  other  adjustments  to  urban  life,  and  in 
solving  any  problems  in  the  rural  area  that  might 
limit  freedom  to  migrate. 

Although  each  of  these  factors  probably  influ- 
ences a  potential  migrant's  willingness  to  depart 
from  the  traditional  track  to  some  extent,  access  to 
information  a!)Out  cities  other  than  the  traditional 
migrant  terminals,  and  in  particular,  cities  where 
jobs  exist,  seems  to  be  of  fundamental  importance. 
As  we  have  seen  in  the  natural  process  of  rural-tb- 
urban  migration,  the  informal  information  net- 
works are  most  likely  to  provide  information  only 
a!)OUt  traditional  track  cities.  Therefore,  alternate 
informational  systems  must  !)e  developed  to 
counteract  the  traditional  networks  if  more  efficient 
utilization  of  manpower  requires  diverting  tradi- 
tional migrant  tracks. 

A  second  major  factor  in  influencing  choice  of 
destination  seems  to  be  the  guarantee  of  aid  in  job 
placement.  In  mobility  projects,  for  example,  the 
migrant  nmst  have  a  !)ona  fide  jo!)  offer  before  leav- 
ing the  rural  area,  and,  in  most  eases,  must  actually 
begin  work  in  the  urban  area  !)efore  receiving  the 
relocation  grant.  In  order  for  the  migrant  to  have 
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a  firm  job  offer  prior  to  actual  rclotTation,  tlierc 
mmi  he  either  provi«<ion  for  futuk  to  be  utilized 
for  travel  ami  other  expeiii?c»:^  aHi<ociat(»d  with  pre- 
eiiiploynient  interviews?,  or  a  close  ami  tiglitly 
linked  v»oriving  relationship  I)etween  the  ageney 
that  provides:  the  jobsfceker  in  the  rural  area  and 
the  ageney  that  performs  the  job  development  and 
placenient-funetidii??  in  the  urban  area. 

The  third  critical  point  for  intervening  program- 
niatically  in  the  natural  state  process  occurs  dur- 
ing the  period  between  the  time  the  indivichial  de- 
ckles to  migrate  and  ^^eleets  a  destination,  and  the 
time  when  the  actual  move  take.<  place.  Many 
natural  migration.<  are  pix»maturely  terminated 
during  this  peiiod.  This  isi  the  period  when  ties  of 
family,  ownership,  contract,  or  n)eml)ership  seem 
to  exert  the  stronge^t  retarding  influence.  And  this 
is  also  frequently  the  period  \v!:c::  netual  attempts 
are  mack  to  prevent  the  migration  from  occurring. 
Outstanding  (k*l)ts  are  a  common  cause  of  such 
attempts  on  the  part  of  merchants  or  growers  who 
have  advanced  money,  furnish,  or  housing  during 
the  slack  season.  Yet,  with  the  limitec!  opportu- 
nities availal)le  in  the  rural  area  and  the  heavy 
reliance  on  part-time  and  seasonal  employment, 
the  worker's  state  of  indebtedness  generally  ran 
only  deteriorate  further  in  the  runil  area. 

One  appropriate  form  of  intervention,  then, 
would  be  a  system  either  for  insuring  payment  of 
debts  after  the  migrant  relocates  or  for  providing 
grants  or  long-term,  low-interest  "del)t  consoli- 
dation" loans  to  migrants  so  that  their  past  out- 
standing debts  may  be  paid  prior  to  rCiOcation. 

The  next  point  where  an  inter\Tntion  might  be 
critical  in  supporting  a  nontraditional  rural-to- 
urban  migration  is  at  the  time  of  the  actual  move, 
when  the  migrant  leaves  the  rural  area,  travels  to 
and  arrives  in  the  city.  Relocation  assistance  as 
provided  by  mobility  projects  helps  in  dealing  with 
one  of  the  problems  often  encountered  at  this  point 
by  providing  funds  for  transportation  for  the 
migrant  and  his  family  and  moving  or  storage  costs 
for  household  goods.  Mobility  projects  have  also 
demonstrated  the  need  for  a  reception  mechanism 
in  the  urban  area.  In  the  natural  proce^,  the  ghetto 
and  friends  or  relatives  act,  as  a  receiving  mech- 
anism; they  provide  a  specific  address  as  a  first 
stop  in  the  city,  informal  orientation  to  the  re- 
quirements of  urban  living,  immediately  functional 
information  and  help  in  finding  housing  and  mak- 
ing other  adjustments,  and,  in  many  cases,  they 
provide  temporary  housing  by  inviting  relatives  to 
share  their  homes. 

Housing  seems  to  be  the  greatest  problem,  even 
in  cities  with  severe  labor  shortages.  Not  only  is 
housings  in  any  condition  and  at  almost  any  cost^ 
scarce,  but  the  supply  of  decent  housing  for  low 
and  mode' ate  inconie  families  is  even  more  limited. 
A  substantial  proportion  of  the  housing  available 
for  families  of  this  kind  in  ujost  cities  is  substand- 
ard, situated  in  neighborhoods  that  have  poor  public 


and  private  facilities  and  services,  freiiuently  in- 
conveniently located  in  terms  of  accessibility  to 
transportation  or  place  of  employment,  and  often 
overpriced.  In  strange  cities,  families  may  need 
help  even  in  finding  poor  housing. 

The  importance  of  increasing  the  supply  of  decent 
housing  available  to  low  income  inmignmts,  as  well 
as  the  housing  of  the  urban  poor  in  general,  can- 
not l>e  overemphasized,  since  it  is  a  significant  de- 
terminant of  the  success  of  migration  in  overcom- 
ing poverty  and  in  realizing  the  full  potential  of 
the  migrants'  manjiower.  That  is,  poor  housing  in 
poor  neighborhoods  tends  jiot  only  to '  iHjrpetuate 
the  condition  of  poverty,  Init  also  to  In;  strongly 
work  related,  in  that  it  affects  health,  use  of  leisure 
time,  and  education.  Therefore,  a  program  con- 
cerned on  a  national  level  with  increasing  the  prob- 
ability of  "success"  of  rural-to-urban  migration 
tnust  address  the  problem  of  bousing  supply  with 
as  much  vigor  as  the  problem  of  diverting  migrant.^ 
to  cities  with  high  labor  needs. 

The  recently  arrived  inmigrant  in  a  nontradi- 
tional city  also  may  rec|uire  assistance  in  learning 
the  routes  to  work,  adjusting  to  new  types  of  work 
procedures  in  a  new  kind  of  work  setting,  in  mak- 
ing social  and  organizational  contacts,  etc.  Labor 
mobility  projects  have  found  that  the  process  of 
helping  the  migrant  to  "settle  in"  to  the  city  may 
require  assistance  ranging  from  arranging  car  pools 
with  fellow  workers  to  introducing  the  family  to  a 
church  in  the  neighborhood,  from  arranging  for 
health  and  dental  care  to  help  in  developing 
budgets;  from  help  in  opening  a  bank  account  to 
interpreting  and  interceding  in  problems  on  the 
job. 

Thus,  in  order  to  maximize  the  potential  of  rural- 
to-urban  migration  as  a  tool  for  improving  the 
basic  condition  of  the  rural  poor,  a  number  of 
different  kinds  of  interventions  are  required  at 
various  key  points  in  the  natural  process  of  migra- 
tion?— 

Rerommemlations  for  Modifying  Programs 

In  most  areas,  even  in  some  of  the  most  isolated 
rural  areas  and  some  of  the  most  depressed  urban 
areas,  there  are  now  numerous  agencies  and  pro- 
grams that  have  relevance  to  the  kinds  of  needs  the 
rural  poor  have.  Too  often,  even  if  there  is  an 
awareness!  of  the  full  range  of  available  services, 
there  are  too  many  agencies  .and  too  many  programs 
located  in  too  dispersed  a  pattern  for  disadvantaged 
people  to  cope  \yith  or  negotiate  all  of  thenu  They 
include^  to  mention  a  few,  public  educational  insti- 
tutions, welfare  departments,  rural  extension  serv- 
ices. State  and  local  employment  services,  county 
health  departments,  and  conununity  action  agen- 
cies. Furtliennore,  many  of  these  programs  are  in 
conflict  with  each  other. 

Coordination  of  agencies  and  prognuns  in  this 
kind  of  situation  is  difficult,  to  say  tlie  least.  Yet, 
failure  to  coordinate  and  the  continued  fragmenta- 
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tion  of  programs  and  delivery  of  serxices  can  only 
dilute  the  effectiveness  of  all  the  programs  in  terms 
of  their  ability  to  aid  the  rural  poor. 

There  are  some  promising  indieations  of  in* 
creased  cooperation  and  movement  towards  co- 
ordination on  the  Federal  level.  Joint  agency  fund- 
ing of  some  programs  is  lieing  experimented  with 
in  some  cases,  and  both  the  National-State  Man- 
power Development  Plan  and  the  requirements  of 
the  Economic  Development  Act  that  emphasize  in- 
teragency cooperation  on  a  regional  scale  are  ex- 
amples of  the  trend  towards  greater  c^rdination 
within  and  between  Federal  agencies.  The  Comr . 
preliensive  Ar?a-State  Manpower  Planning  System 
(CAMPS),  although  still  too  young  to  evaluate,  is 
anotlier  attempt  to  develop  coordinated  efforts — in 
this  case,  comprehensive  and  integrated  manpower 
programs  within  each  State. 

Also  within  the  last  few  years,  a  number  of 
agencies  have  begun  experimenting  with  new  ways 
of  delivering  services  to  the  disadvantaged,  and 
may  therefore  already  have  a  relatively  high  de- 
gree of  capability^in  this  critical  area.  Community 
action  agencies,  for  instanee,.have  in  many  eases 
already  developed  new  organizations  on  the  grass- 
roots level  and  may  have  broad  contacts  in  local 
communities  and  channels  for  disseminating  infor- 
mation that  arc  not  available  to  other  agencies. 

The  small  communities  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  also  an  attempt  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  a  new  way  of  delivering  services. 
The  small  communities  program  sends  mobile  units, 
staffed  by  State  Employment  Security  Commission 
personnel,  to  remote  areas  where  they  recruit, 
counsel,  and  attempt  to  provide  placement  and  job 
development  services  for  people  who  would  other- 
wise remain  isolated. 

Other  agencies  or  programs  that  could  be  vital 
components  of  a  coordinated  approach  to  the  rural 
poor  have  not  evidenced  the  same  kind  of  flexibil- 
ity- or  commitment  to  trying  to  reach  out  to  the 
poor.  Educational  institutions  and  welfare  depart- 
ments are  prime  examples  of  agencies  that  find  it 
difficult  to  modify  traditional  practice.  They  are 
also  subject  to  even  more  control  on  the  local  level 
of  policy  making  than  either  CAP  agencies  or  local 
ESC  offices.  The  small  communities  program  was 
originated  on  the  Federal  level,  for  example,  as  was 
the  requirement  that  local  or  county  CAP  agencies 
must  have  at  least  one  third  of  their  board  mem- 
bers drawn  from  the  War  on  Poverty  target  areas. 

There  is,  however,  no  efficient  mechanism  for 
accomplishing  workable  coordination  among  a  broad 
spectrum  of  programs  on  the  county  and  local  level 
where  the  most  potential  for  direct  contact  with  the 
rural  poor  exists.  We  recommend  the  establishment 
of  such  a  mechanism— a  comprehensive  rural  area 
service  program  to  serve  as  the  coordinating  agent 
for  relevant  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  in 
rural  localities  or  counties.  As  we  visualize  such  a 


mechanism,  it  would  have  tin;  following  character- 
istics: 

Joint  funding  on  the  Federal  level  and  joint  policy 
planning. 

Use  of  a  model  cities  program  type  of  financial  in- 
centive to  induce  agreement  of  agencies  operat- 
ing programs  requiring  local  or  State  financial 
sharing  of  cost. 

Coordination  by  the  CAP  agency  on  the  local  or 
county  level  and  by  OEO  on  the  Federal  level, 
even  thougli  it  would  mean  a  subcabinet-level 
agency  coordinating  efforts  of  cabinet-level 
agencies. 

As  conceived,  the  coniprclicusivc  rural  areas  serv- 
ice program  would  be  charged  with  the  coordi- 
nation, on  the  local  level,  of  all  agency  programs 
in  the  rural  areas  having  to  do  with  relief  of  pov- 
erty, welfare  of  families  and  individuals,  manpower 
utilization,  and  the  improvement  of  rural  life^.  In 
each  area,  tlien,  the  cooperating  agencies  would 
include^  a  minhnum:  the  community  action 
agency,  the  department  of  public  welfare,  the  loc^l 
offices  of  the  Employment  Security  Commission, 
county  and  local  departments  of  health,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Extension  Service,  and 
representation  from  the  school  board. 

Through  coordination  of  the  programs  of  these 
agencies^  the  comprehensive  service  program  would 
provide  the  capability  for  "packaging"  program 
aids  and  services  uniquely  geared  to  the  needs  of 
different  groups  of  poor  rural  residents.  In  other 
words,  thi  comprehensive  service  program  would 
assume  some  responsibility  for  initiative,  insteaH  of 
continuing  to  assign  to  those  least  capable  of 
negotiating  a  bureaucratic  structure  the  responsi- 
bility for  shopping  around  from  agency  to  agency 
in  order  to  get  the  particular  mix  of  services  re- 
quired. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  comprehensive  service 
program  might  develop  a  yearly  plan  for  utilization 
of  rural  manpower  in  rural  areas  and  a  coordinated 
set  of  programs  and  services  for  allocating,  training, 
and  placing,  workers  in  both  rural  farm  and  rural 
nonfarm  jobs,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  program 
package  designed  to  provide  for  those  workers  who 
will  be  migrating  from  the  rural  area  the  kinds  of 
interventions  required  in  the  rural  area  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  migration  as  a  tool  for  im- 
proved utilization  and  relief  of  poverty. 

However,  in  order  for  the  comprdiensive  rural 
areas  ser\ice  program  to  be  maximally  effective, 
the  cooperating  agencies  will  have  not  only  to  agree 
to  more  coordination  than  has  been  their  habit,  but 
also  to  assume  some  new  roles,  extend  coverage, 
develop  some  new  methodologies,  and  modify  some 
of  theii  operating  procedures.  In  some  cases,  this 
will  require  legislative  action  in  addition  to  the 
inducements  offered  by  increased  Federal  contri- 
butions to  program  funding  under  the  model  cities 
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tyi>e  formula  wc  arc  rceoniinending,  and  in  addition 
to  strong  iHilicy  directives  f^'oni  the  Federal  level. 

In  other  words,  it  \s  our  contention  that  many 
relevant  progratnif  are  cum*ntly  inadequate  for  the 
tasks  that  will  have  to  l>c  undertaken  in  rural  areas 
in  order  to  eliminate  or  substantially  reduce  pov* 
erty  and  achieve  a  higlier  order  of  mani)ower  util* 
ization. 

Earlier  we  identified  a  number  of  the  programs 
that  influence  the  propensity  of  rural  people  to 
migrate  to  urban  areas.  In  most  cases,  however, 
their  effect  on  migration  was  seen  to  be  incidental 
to  their  purpose.  In  order  to  be  more  consciously 
utilized  to  encourage^  and  support  ruraUto-urban 
migration,  many  of  the  programs  will  have  to  be 
modified  in  terms  of  |)olicies,  metiiods,  and  operat- 
ing procedures.  In  addition,  a  fully  effective  con- 
scious utilization  of  existing  programs  as  tools  to 
aid  migration  will  recfuire  sensitivity  to  timing  and 
a  focusing  of  programs  at  the  several  critical  points 
of  inter\'ention  we  have  identified.  Specifically,  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  o|)erated  by  agencies  co- 
operating in  a  comprehensive  rural  areas  service 
program  might  be  enhanced  by  modifying  them  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  local  CAP  agency  would  be  responsible 
for  overall  coordination  of  the  comprehensive  serv- 
ice program.  Since  CAP  agencies  generally  have 
more  aggressive  outreach  methods  than  the  other 
cooperating  agencies  and  probably  have,  in  addi- 
tion, citizen  advisory  committees  of  some  sort,  the 
CAP  structure  may  offer  both  the  most  appropriate 
mechanism  for  disseminating  information  about  the 
kinds  of  services  available  and  one  of  the  prime 
mechanisms^  for  actually  recruiting  and  bringing 
into  the  program  the  isolated  and  hard-to-reach  un- 
employed. CAP  community  workers  and  aids  prob- 
ably offer  the  most  appropriate  means  of  following 
up  with  individuals  or  families  and  helping  them 
to  continue  to  use  the  services- available  through 
the  comprehensive  ser\'ice  program  effectively. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  fulfill  this  role  vis-a-vis 
the  comprehensive  service  program,  rural  CAP 
agencies  would  have  to  reexamine  their  orientation 
(to  the  extent  that  it  exists)  towards  keeping  all 
rural  people  in  rural  areas  and  come  to  grips  with 
the  fact  that  migration  offers  far  g**eater  oppor- 
tunity to  some  of  the  rural  poor  than  would  be 
available  to  them  in  the  rural  area. 

Finally,  there  are  two  legislative  actions  that 
could  increase  the  effectiveness  of  rural  CAP's  in 
terms  of  their  potential  role  in  a  comprehensive 
service  program  type  of  structure.  First,  if  they  are 
to  encourage  some  groups  among  the  rural  poor  to 
migrate  without  compromising  the  basis  for  their 
formula  grant,  funding  for  them  to  continue  activ- 
ities in  the  rural  area  will  have  to  be  assured.  Sec- 
ond, an  amendment  that  would  broaden  the  uses  to 
which  opportunity  loans  may  be  put  would  add  a 
program  aid  of  use  in  helping  potential  migrants  to 
consolidate  and  pay  off  past  debts  that  might  in- 
hibit their  ability  to  leave  the  rural  area.  Although 


the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  administers  the 
present  op|X>rtunity  loan  program,  it  was  enabled 
ny  an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  an  extension  of  uses  in  line  with  our 
reconunendation  might  iK'st  lie  administered  by  the 
CAP  agency. 

(2)  Tile  standard  0|>erating  procedures  and 
statutor}'  limits  on  the  local  department  of  public 
welfare  mi^t  require  extensive  modification  in 
order  to  enable  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
comprehensive  ser\*ice  program.  We  suggest  the 
following  modifications  on  the  Federal  level: 

(a)  Elimination  of  residency  requirements  for 
public  assistance.  Residency*  requirements  are  pres- 
ently set  by  tlie  individual  States  and  may  consti- 
tute a  barrier  to  interstate  travel  and  relocation. 

(b)  Standardization  of  benefits  on  a  national 
level  on  a  federally-  administered  sliding,  cost-of- 
living  scale  geared  to  the  various  States,  and„an 
increase  in  the  level  of  benefits  to  an  amount  at  or 
above  the  poverty  income  cutoff  point.  The  effect 
of  this  type  of  modification  would  be  to  hnmedi- 
ately  lift  welfare  families  out  of  poverty  and  to 
establish  an  income  floor  for  recipients. 

(c)  Establishment  of  aid  to  dependent  children 
for  reasons  of  unemployment  of  the  head  of  the 
household  on  a  mandatory  and  national  basis,  in- 
stead of  lea%ing  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  State  as 
at  present.  One  immediate  effect  would  be  to  keep 
family  units  togetiier;  another  would  be  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  male  recipients  of  public  assist- 
ance in  title  V  work  experience  programs  and 
thereby  increase  the  potential  for  lifting  entire  and 
intact  family  units  out  of  poverty. 

(d)  Expansion  of  title  V  work  experience  pro- 
grams and  establishment  of  a  linkage  with  the  re- 
location assistance  program  under  the  labor  mobil- 
ity amendments  to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  so  that  families  receiving  public 
assistance  can  relocate  to  areas  where  particular 
title  V  programs  geared  to  their  individual  needs 
and  vocational  interest  are  located. 

(3)  The  most  extensive  modifications  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  policies  and  operating  procedures  of 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  State  Employment 
Security  Commission  programs. 

(a)  The  relocation  assistance  and  aid  presently 
available  under  the  amendments  that  enable  the 
mobility  projects  should  be  extended  to  include 
grants  and  loans  and  followup  aid  to  those  who 
must  relocate  to  obtain  appropriate  opportunities 
for  training  under  title  V,  MDTA,  or  vocational 
education  programs,  as  well  as  to  those  holding 
bona-fide  job  offers  in  labor  demand  areas. 

(b)  MDTA  programs  should  grant  some  prefer- 
ence to  those  who  have  had  prevocational  training 
and  work  readiness  experience  in  title  V  work 
experience  programs.  In  return,  MDTA  should  also 
i>e  able  to  refer  for  title  V  prevocational  training  or 
to  adult  basic  education  those  who  need  further 
preparation  to  make  full  use  of  MDTA  training 
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opiMirtuiiitic^.  AIDTA  allowanee^s  should  be  in- 
crea^d  or  linked  to  i^uppleiiientar)'  aid  under  public 
a'^^fi.stance  programs*  >?ucli  aj?  ADCITMu  order  to  in- 
.<ure  that  families  are  not  n*(|uired  to  Hvc  in  pov- 
erty or  to  diii.<ipate  all  of  tluir  reM>urce^  during  the 
extensive  training  |>eriod. 

Modificationi^  having  the  effect  of  inereat^ing  the 
real  income  of  families:  durhig  training  will  al^K) 
help  to  prevent  dro|>out^  from  the  program  who 
leave  to  take  ifea.sonal  work  op|M)rtmiitie$  that  will 
provide  innnediate  income. 

Scheduling  of  MDTA  programs*  ^iliould  al^  Ik* 
made  more  flexible,  and  local  administraton*  .should 
Ik;  eneourage<l  to  schedule  training  programs  to  end 
during  jK^riofls  of  the  year  traditionally  associated 
with  high  levels  of  liirhig  in  tlie  trades  that  trainees 
are  iK*ing  prepared  to  enter. 

Finally,  MDTA  programs  need  to  reach  and 
ser\-e-nion»  rural  |)coplc,  Initli  in  rural  areas  arid 
after  relocation  in  urban  areas.  Also,  to  the  extent 
that  a  liiglier  order  of  skill  and  different  kinds  of 
skills  will  Ik;  required  by  those  who  will  fill  man- 
|M)wcr  needs  in  lH)tIi  farm  and  nonfann  jobs,  MDTA 
programs  nce<l  to  Ixt  dcveloiK^I  for  rural  residents. 

(c)  The  .small  communities  pr(^ani  needs  to  Ik; 
expanilcfl  and  made  more  effective.  That  is,  it  needs 
to  reach  more  communities,  more  frequently,  and 
for  longer  |K;riods  of  time.  But  it  also  nee<ls  to^in- 
crease  the  pro|K)rtion  of  those  contacted  who  are 
placed  in  joI)s  or  in  training  programs.  Currently, 
the  mobile  tcanis  go  primarily  only  into  small  coni- 
niunities  ttiat  invite  them  to  come.  Yet,  those  most 
in  ncc<l  of  their  services  arc  generally  not  in  the 
ty|K»s  of  status  positions  that  wouhl  involve  them 
in  nmking  the  decision  to  invite  or  not  invite  the 
small  communities  mobile  fiehl  teams  to  conu;.  Tlie 
program  therefore  needs  to  Ik;  more  aggres-sivc  than 
it  has  lK*cn  in  entering  connnunities  and  reaching 
those  who  most  need  counseling,  job  development, 
and  placement  assistance.  By  tying  the  small  com- 
munities program  into  the  comprehensive  rural 
area  service  program,  however,  nmch  of  the  prc- 
visit  ''mis.sionary''  work  ami  organization  might  be 
done  by  the  CAP  field  staff  and  the  local  CAP  a<I- 
visory  bodies. 

id)  Tlie  clearance  activiti(*s  o|K;rated  through 
the  local  State  employment  services  offices  will  also 
need  to  Im?  modificfl.  In  rural  areas  they  have  tradi- 
tionally lK?cn  primarily  geared  to  obtaining  and 
clearing  orfleis  for  large  numbers  of  seasonal  farm 
lalK)rcr.s.  In  order  to  provide  support  for  rural-to- 
urban  migration,  however,  clearance  activities  in 
rural  areas  need  to  Ik;  reoriented  to  establishing 
rural-urban  comnmnications  on  job  and  matching 
lalwr  availability  and  linked  to  relocation  assist- 
ance and  aids  for  workers  who  receive  job  place- 
ment aid  through  interarca  clearance  but  haven't 
the  resources  to  relocate.  The  clearance  mechanism 
might  also  Ik;  modified  to  take  on  the  job  of  inter- 
area  referrals  to  training  that  would  result  from 


our  earlier  reconnnendations  alK)Ut  new  locations 
for  training  programs. 

(e)  Bureau  of  LalKir  Statistics  rcjwrts  on  labor 
couflitions  in  various  cities  will  need  to  lie  modified 
in  onler  to  provide  up-to-date  data  on  labor  needs 
in  rural  la\)or  demand  areas  and  in  cities  that  arc 
potentially  desirable  destinations  ior  migrants. 
Tlie  re|K)rts  will  also  need  to  be  simplified  to  iK^nnit 
effective  u^e  by  local  agency  staffs.  Given  these 
iiiodifications.  the  Bureau  of  LalK)r  Statistics  re- 
ports could  provide  the  information  needed  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  counseling  migrants  on  destinations 
-where  plentiful  cniploynR*nt  opimrtunities  exist. 

(f  I  On  the  urban  ciid  of  the  process.  Job  develop- 
ment procedures  of  tlie_-  lo<-al  State  employment 
sen'icc  offices  will  also  recjuire  modification  if  they 
an*  to  more  effectively  reach  an<I  scn'c  disad* 
vantaged  jmpulations. 

The  human  resources  development  prograhi  an^l 
prograuLs  like  the  Youth  Op|K)rtunity  Centers  are 
iK^nning  aggressive  recruitment  practices  to  reach 
the  unemployed  in  disadvantaged  comnmnitics. 
However,  job  development  procwlurcs  still  seem 
printarily  to  consist  of  attempts  to  make  placements 
to  job  orders  placed  by  employer.^.  In  addition,  new 
techniques  might  call  for  aggressive  recruitment  of 
employers  and  provi.«ioh  of  technical  assistance  to 
employer.^  in  ralefining  the  job  descriptions  and 
qualifications  of  joI)s  that  cannot  Ik;  filled  presently, 
ami  in  dcahng  witlr  problems  such  as  punctuahty^ 
attendance,  and  deviant  work  and  personal  habits 
among  disadvantaged  workers  in  new  job  situations. 

fg)  Coverage  under  unemployment  insurance 
should  Ik;  extended  to  include  farm  lalKir  and  other 
jol).s  that  arc  not  now  eligible  for  lK;nefits.  Benefits 
should  also  Ik;  standardized  from  State  to  State, 
-based  on  family  size,  increased  to  a  level  consistent 
with  an  intent  to  relieve  |K>verty,  and  made  trans- 
ferable from  State  to  State  in  order  to  }K;miit 
gc(»grapliic  mobility. 

^  (4)  The  Agricultural  Extension  Scr\-ice  of  the 
l;.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  could  also  pcrfonn 
an  im|K>rtant  function  as  one  of  the  agencies  in- 
volved in  a  comprehensive  rural  areas  ser\*ice  pro- 
grain.  The  Extension  Ser\-icc  has  traditionally  pro- 
vided informal  education  and  information  to  rural 
families  on  ways  of  more  effectively  utilizing  and 
conserving  the  resources  available  in  the  area.  The 
Extension  Service  might  therefore  be  the  appro- 
priate agency — acting  in  coo|K;ration  with  the  rural 
JCAP  agency — to  develop  and  carry  out  educational 
and.  training  programs  for  rural  prcmigrant  fam- 
ilies in  subjects  like  homcmaking.  budgeting,  and 
use  of  resources  in  urban  arca.<.  The  prime  target 
group  in  this  case  would  be  the  wives  of  rural 
workers — a  group  critical  to  the  success  of  the 
nK)Vc,  yet  usually  ignored  by  services  and  programs 
that  influence  rural-to-urban  migration. 

(5)  State,  county,  and  local  pubhc  health  /gen- 
cics  in  niral  areas  also  have  an  important  function 
to  perform  Imth  for  those  who  will  remain  and  work 
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in  rural  areas  and  for  tho:>c  wbo  will  migrate.  They 
iAxouM  l>c  the  j)rhnar\-  agency  for  identifying  and 
treating  work-relatecf  health  ]>rohleni^  prior  to  re- 
location. Not  only  have  title  V  work  exi>crienee 
prognini:^  and  the  Job  Corj>s  di.scovered  exteui?ive 
untreated  and  i)revioUitly  unidentified  health  j>rob- 
lenis  among  the  disadvantaged,  hut  lalior  mohility 
projeets  have  had  a  ^uli^tantial  nunilxir  of  job 
"  nj^dieants  rejeeted  by  comi)anies  in  urban  areas 
l)eeau?c  of  jol).rehited  health  iiroblem*. 

Most  of  the  )>rogrannnatie  tool?  .needed  to  pro- 
vide health  ^'rvice?  and  health  t»dueatidn  to  rural 
resident*  are  availalde,  but  are  underutilized!  The 
maternal  and  child  health  ]>rograni^.  for  instance, 
have  not  Inren  ini*titute<l  in^  mo^t  rural  areas  and 
the  Me<licaid  ]>rogrnm  i.s  also  little  U:kh1.  A  change 
in  the  *50-iiO  State  and  Fwleral  share  finiding 
formula  that  resulted  in  a  larger  Federal  share 
might  l>e  an  inducement  to  iJtatcs  that  are  not  now 
imrticipating.  In  addition,  Iwcausc  of  the  scarcity 
of  adec|uate  medical  facilities  in  rtiral  areas,  new 
<leli5x'r>*  s\'Stems  will  l>c  rcHjuire<!  to  carr>-  ser\-iees  to 
rcsitlents  in  isolated  locatioas. 

(6)  Both  the  Eeonoiiiic  DevclojHuent  Admin- 
istration of  the  U.S.  Dejiartment  of  Connncrce  and 
tiic  Economic  Research  Ser\-ice  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  hnj)ortant  analytic  and 
research  functions  to  perform  in  a  comj)rehensive 
rural  areas  ser\'icc  program.  However,  for  their 
datn  to  Ik;  most  useful  in  jiroviding  the  basis  for 
))lanning  the  manjwver  nee<ls  of  rural  areas — for 
Iwth  farm  and  nonfarm  jol)S— and  in  pmjccting  the 
liiagnitudc  of  migration  that  will  need  to  Ix;  eh- 
eburaged,  their  metho<ls  of  collecting,  inten>reting, 
and  categorizing  data  will  need  to  l)c  coordinated 
with  each  other  and  with  the  much  broader  efforts 
of  the  Bureau  of  Lalior  Statistics. 
;  (7)  Public  schools  in  rural  areas  have  a  partic- 
ularly vital  role  to  jday  in  supiwrting  the  success 
of  rural-to-urban  migration.  High  school  age  youth 
and  those  who  have  just  graduate<l  from  or  left 
sefiool  represent  a  hi^dy  mo!)ile  groui).  Despite  the 
fiict  that  many— and  in  some  eases,  even  a  majority 
-rof  the  graduating  seniors  in  rural  schools  leave 
tlieir  home  area,  the  pubiic  schools /ail  to  provide 
any  orientation  to  urban  life.  Vocational  schools  in 
rhral  areas,  as  we  ))ointed  out  earlier,  are  primarily 
focusing  on  rural  trades  and  neglect  to  include 
either  courses  in  trades  more  common  to  urban 
areas  or  counseling  and  guidance  in  the  require- 
ments of  city  life. 

"They  could  provide  an  eflfective  instrument  for 
))re])aring  youtli  for  relocation  and  adjustment  to 
urban  living  if  they  included  preurban  orientation 
courses  and  counseling  as  part  of  their  regular  cur- 
riculum, or  even  as  an  extracurricular  or  elective 
offering.  Some  measure  of  •  inducement  might  be 
offered  by  establishing  a  system  of  special  car- 
marked  grants  for  this  pun>osc  under  title  I  or  title 
in  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act 


Adult  basic  education  eoura»s  thai  are  si^ecifi- 
cally  related  lx)th  to  skill  training  and  urban  ad- 
justment in  terms  of  content  might  Ik?  linked  to— 
in  addition  to  jiresent  links  with  MDTA  and  other 
Department  of  Labor  i>rograms— CAP  programs, 
title  V  work  exjieriencc,  ami  USDA  Extension 
Service  j  urograms.  In  order  to  reach  the  <lesi>eratcly 
|K»or,  however,  adult  basic  education^  i)rograms^ 
should  i>rovide  partieii)ants  with  an  immediate  ceo^ 
nomic  iiayoflf,  either  througli  MDTA  or  other  train- 
ing allowances  wherever  j>ossiblc,  or  through  a 
s]>ecial  non<leductible  allowance  system. 

Finally,  vocational  eclucation  course  ^offerings 
should  be  exiwiided  and  increased  where  relocation 
is  required  in  order  to  obtain  training-related  em- 
]>loymcnt  or  further  training.  Vocational  education 
guuluatcs  should  become  innnediately  eligible  for 
mofulity  assistance  or  counseling. 

In  urban  areas,  the  efforts  towards  coordination 
stH'm  to  Ik;  further  along,  if  not  yet  in  effectiveness, 
at  least  in  terms  of  willingness  to  cxjierinient.  CAP 
agencies  arc  already  working  in  concert  with  tlie 
local  Department  of  Lalior  programs,  and  in  some 
cases  with  local  public  welfare  agencies.  The 
cap's,  again  because  of  their  greater  <legree  of 
relevance  on  the  grassroots  level  of  the  community, 
may  Ix;  the  l)est  agency  to  undertake  coordination 
of  the  reception  apparatus  that  is  necessary  on  the 
urban  end  of  the  migration  process.  Through  the 
local  offices  of  the  State  emi)loyment  service,  the 
job  development  and  placement  activities  and  skill 
training  f)rograms,  modified  as  we  have  su^ested, 
can  be  carried  out.  Most  CAP's  have  already  de- 
vcloj)cd  ])rograms  in  health  and  social  services  and 
referral  jjroccdurcs.  There  arc  two  major  require- 
mcnts  for  effectiveness  in  the  urban  area  that  the 
CAP  cannot  now  meet. 

First,  there  is  a  need  for  an  early  identification 
.syst#»m  that  is  capable  of  identifying  migrants  as 
soon  :  s  they  reach  the  city.  This  may  mean  merely 
coordinating  for  this  special  purpose  the  channels 
of  information  that  currently  exist,  such  as  the 
clearance  records  in  local  State  employtnent  offices, 
new  j)ublic  assistance  records,  new  school  registra- 
tions, and  the  intake  and  service  records  of  private 
agencies  like  the  Traveler's  Aid  Society  or  local 
ncigliborhood  organizations.  On  the  other  band,  it 
may  require  the  establishment  of  a  new  ajiparatus 
to  carr>-  out  this  function. 

Second,  CAP's  in  urban  areas  have  had  little 
success  to  date  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
securing  an  adequate  housing  supply  for  low  income 
families.  In  fact,  in  most  major  uri^an  areas,  gov- 
ernment activities  such  as  urban  renewal  have  re- 
sulted in  a  net  loss  of  units  available  for  families  of 
low  income.  Perhaps  industries  in  these  areas  that 
re(|uire  additional  lal)or  might  l>e  induced— given 
adc(|uate  financing  or  subsidization  and  instirancc 
guarantees— to  sponsor  the  dcvclojMncnt  of  more 
housing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  workers  they  hope 
to  attract. 
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IinplieatioiM 

The  program  modifications  wc  have  recom- 
mended will  tend,  in  most  cases,  to  improve  the  im- 
pact of  existing  programs,  even  if  implemented  on 
a  piecemeal  basis.  However,  only  if  these  programs 
arc  coordinated  through  a  ineclianism  like  a  com- 
prehensive rural  areas  ser\'icc  program  will  they  be 
able  to  have  maximum  effect  in  relieving  poverty 
or  in  utilizing  manpower  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent. This  conclusion  is  based,  in  part,  on  the  ability 
of  a  coordinated  program  to  better  ser\*e  people  who 
are^not  skilled  in  negotiating  a  range  of  agencies. 
But  of  even  greater  importance,  this  conclusion  is 
based  on  our  perception  of  the  need  for  a  mechanism 
that  is  concerned  both  with  encouraging,  support- 
\ngf  and  sustaining  the  relocation  td  urban  areas  by 
those  who  will  not  be  able  to  escape  from  poverty 
or  find  suitable  and  rewarding  cmploynrient  in  rural 
areas,  and  with  developing  manpower  plans  for 
rural  areas  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
elect  to  or  arc  encourt^ed  to  remain  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

^  If  rural-to-urban  migration  continues^and  it 
seems  sure  that  it  will — and  if^niral  areas  cannot 
provide  jobs  for  all  rural  residents  who  .need  jobs, 
then  the  debate  as  to  whether  the  problem  of  rural 
poverty  should  most  properly  be  addressed  and 
ameliorated  in  rural  areas  or  in  urban  areas  is 
empty.  No  real  choice  exists.  The  problem  of  rural 
poverty  must  obviously  be  addressed  in  both  rural 
and  urban  areas. 

Yet,  there  is  no  way  of  determining  how  the  man- 
power potential  that  currently  exists  in  rural  areas 
should  be  distributed  between  rural  and  urban 
areas  for  maximum  use  to  the  society  and  maximum 
benefit  to  the  individuals  and  families  involved. 
That  is,  there  is  a  policy  vacuum  when  it  comes  to 
deciding  who  should  be  encouraged  to  migrate  and 
who  should  be  encouraged  to  remain  in  rural  areas. 
At  present,  the  decision  appears  to  be  made  almost 
haphazardly,  on  an  indiyidual-by-individual  basis, 
and  in  the  national  tradition,  with  each  individual 
having  free  choices  to  make.  However,  that  is  at  best, 
a  surface  impression.  There  is  a  wealth  of  evidence 
that  suggests  that,  in  fact,  the  existing  programs 
and  policies  that  influence  rural-to-urban  migra- 
tion have  a  difTcrcntial  impact  on  various  sub- 
groups of  the  rural  poor. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged,  for  instance,  that 
despite  efforts  aimed  at  the  support  and  encourage, 
ment  of  the  small  farmer — sucn  as  the  farm  oppor- 
tunity loans--the  ability  of  pcoplc'on  small  farms 
to  increase  the  size  of  their  operations  has  been 
restricted  by  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  price- 
support,  soil-bank,  and  acreage-allotment  policies. 

The  1967  Manpower  Report  of  the  President 
points  to  at  least  two  other  populations  that  are 
affected  differentially  by  current  programs  or 
policies  on  the  subnational  level.  Between  1950  and 
1960,  while  the  white  rural  population  increased  by 


118,0(X),  the  rural  Negro  population  declinei  by 
600,00(}— a  trend  apparently  related  to  "their  dis- 
placement in  agriculture  by  mechanization  and  the 
decline  of  the  share  tenant  system,"  as  well  as  to 
"the  search  for  equality  of  social  and  economic 
opportunity"  (4).  That  Negroes  have  been  under- 
represented  in  the  rural  nonfarm  sector  and  over- 
represented^  in  farm  employment  is  further  borne 
out  by  the  Manpower  Report  (4).  It  states: 

Fsimi  and  nonfarm  hirni  enrollccs  [in  MDTA  programsl 
clifferpd  in  u  number  of  respects.  In  general,  larger  propor- 
tions of  those  with  farm  backgrounds  were  male  and  non- 
„  white;  they  also  tended  to  be  oltler  and^to  havc'fewer  years 
of  .Hrhooling.  A  significant  difference  also  existed  between 
the  |)ersonH  enrolled  in  institutional  (raining  and  those  in 
OJT/'Gne  out  of  5  of  the  institutional  enrollees  -  -  .  was 
nonwhite*  far  above  the  OJTs  8  percent.  Farm  and  non- 
farm  enrollees  showed  a  similar  difference:  35'  percent  of 
the  farmworkers  receiving  institutional  training  and  24  per- 
cent of  ihose  in  OJT  were  nonwliite,  compared  with  17  and 
7  |»ercent.  respectively,  of  the  nonfarm  rural  workers. 

Negroes,  it  seems,  are  therefore  more  affected  by 
policies  that  encourage  displacement  of  farm  labor 
than  are  whites. 

The  Manpower  Report  also  points  out  that 
"Although  many  of  the  well  educated  leave  rural 
areas  to  pursue  the  occupations  of  their  choice,  the 
opportunities  remaining  in  stable  or  declining  areas 
are  most  readily  available  to  the  families  who  own 
businesses  or  who  have  ample  resources,  of  land 
and  capital"  (4).  Programs  that  lead  to  capital  ih- 
vestment  opportunities  or  to  tax-saving  opportu- 
nities in  rural  areas  have  a  positive  impact  on  such 
families.  They  are  also  the  families  in  rural  areas 
who  are  most  likely  to  be  in  positions  w*here  they 
can  -influence  local  policies  and  the  ways  in  which 
programs  are  articulated  and  interpreted. 

The  distinctions  made  by  present  programs  and 
policies  are,  therefore,  not  rational.  That  is,  the 
selectivity  they  exercise  in  determining  who  will  be 
pushed  out  of  rural  areas  and  who  will  be  encour- 
aged to  stay  is  not  based  on  criteria  like  the  need 
to  alleviate  poverty  or  to  utilize  manpower  maxi- 
mally. Nor  can  a  policy  designed  to  achieve  these 
ends^be|  based  on  the  commonly  expressed  opinion 
that  rural  areas  most  need  those  who  are  most  likely 
to  migrate— the  young,  the  well-educated  or  well- 
trained,  and  the  most  capable.  Cities  also  need 
residents  with  these  characteristics,  and  the  evi- 
dence suggests-  that  rural  people  with  precisely 
these  traits  adjust  best  and  most  quickly  to  urban 
life.  Some  people  with  these  characteristics  may 
both  make  a  larger  contribution  and  gain  greater 
personal  benefits  in  rural  areas,  while  for  others, 
the  city  will  offer  better  opportunities.  There  un** 
doubtedly  arc  other  rural  residents — older,  less 
well  educated  or  trained,  and  less  likely  to  migrate 
—who  fhould  be  encouraged  to  migrate  Because 
their  potential  can  best  be  realized  in  an  urban 
environment. 

A  more  rational-  policy  directed  at  conscious  use 
of  rural-to-urban  migration  as  one  of  a  set  of  tools 
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for  achieving  effective  manpower  utilization  pat- 
terns and  relief  of  poverty  would  aim  at  develop- 
ing selection  criteria  based  on: 

Accurate  projections  of  rural  and  urban  manpower 
needs;  including,  for  an}'  period,  numbers  and 
types  of  jobs,  locations  of  jobs,  types  of  skills 
required. 

A  categorization  schema  that  would  provide  in- 
sights about  the  differential  .needs  of  various^ 
subgroups  of  the  rural  poor  and  about  the  types 
and  combinations  of  programs  required  to  train, 
move,  and  adjust  different  subgroups  for  different 
types  of  jobs  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

The  comparative  costs  and  benefits  involved  in 
fbllowing  various  routes  to  utilizing,  the  man- 
power potential  or  alleviating  poverty  in  the 
several  subgroups. 

Such  a  policy  would  not  decrease  the  element  of 
pem)nal  choice,  since  it  is  improbable  that  all  the 
members  of  any-particular  subgroup  could  be  bene- 
ficially absorbed  either  in  exclusively  rural  ot  ex- 
clusively urban  areas.  At  the  same  time,  such  a 
poUcy  would  provide  an  instrument  for  establish- 
ing priorities  for  programs,  on  a  decentralized  but 
systematic  basis,  to  allocate  funds  and  other  re- 
sources, and  to  assess  on  a  national  basis  the  de- 
mand for  funds,  resources,  and  programs. 

If  it  is.  successfully  formulated  and  proves  to  be 
operationally  feasible,  such  a  policy  could  also  pro- 
vide the  vital  interface  which  needs  to  be  estab- 
lished between  "person  oriented"  training  efforts 
(focused  on  the  need  of  people,  particularly  the 
hard-core  unemployed  or  disadvantaged,  for  jobs) 
and  "job-oriented"  training  efforts  (focused  on  the 
need  for  relieving  shortages  in  various  skill  cate- 
gories). 

The  comprehensive  rural  areas  service  program 
would  then  provide  the  operational  mechanism  for 


implementing  the  policy  and  analyze  the  needs  of 
various  subgroups  of  the  rural  poor,  plan  strategies 
of  intervention,  and  develop  packages  of  programs 
within  those  strategies  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
rural  poor  for  rewarding  labor  and  a  liigher  quality 
of  life. 
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Chapter  17 


The  North^s  Stake  in  Southern  Rural  Poverty 

JoHX  F.  Kain,  assista7it  professor  of  economics.  Harvard  University^ 
and  Joseph  J.  Pkrskv,  graduate  student 


Introduction 

Tliij5  paper  examines  the  problem  of  ^southern 
rural  poverty  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  metro- 
politan North.  Thus,  it  attcui|)ts  to  construct  a 
basic  rationale  for  why  the  uJetropoHtan  North 
i^houhl  be  concerned  with  the  condition  of  niral 
l>overty  in  the  Souths  and  to  (Hbcus.s  the  resulting 
iinpHcatious  for  piibHe  poHcy.  Its  basic  premise  is 
that  the  i)robIems  of  urban  iwverty  in^the  North 
(construed  in  a  broad  sense  to  inchide  the  growing 
cities  of  the  West)  and  those  of  southern  rural  pov- 
erty are  inextricably  intertwined ;  that  the  roots  of 
much  of  the  poverty  in  the  metrojwHtan  North  are 
traceable  to  the  rural  South. 

The  paper  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  extent 
of  southern  nu-al  poverty  and  its  rehition  to  he 
poverty  of  the  U)etroix)litan  North.  Then  we  investi- 
gate in  some  detail  the  crucial  connecting  Hnk,  the 
.systeuj  of  migration  from  the  rural  South  to  tlic 
metropohtan  North.  A  discussion  of  southern  edu- 
cation follows  l)ecause  it  helps  in  understanding  the 
persisteuee  of  poverty  and  is  a  necessary  prelude  to 
any  consideration  of  alternative  poHcies. 


Poverty,  Rural  Poverty,  and  the  South 

Even  the  most  casual  investigation  of  U.S.  pov- 
erty illustrates  the  extent  to  which  poverty  is  dis- 
proportionately a  condition  of  rural  areas,  of  the 
Negro,  and  of  the  South.  In  part,  the  high  incidence 
of  poverty  in  the  South  ujay  be  attributed  to  its 
large  Negro  and  rural  populations,  but  a  differential 
reujaius  even  after  controUing  for  such  factors.  The 
extent  to  which  U.S.  poverty  is  concentrated  in 
these  groups  is  illustrated  by  data  fronj  the  1960 
Census  of  Population  on  the  nmnber  of  households 
with  incomes  below  the  "poverty  line"  of  $3,000 
per  year,  one  of  the  operational  definitions  of  pov- 
erty used  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 
This  often-used,  and  even  more  frequently  criti- 
cized, definition  of  poverty  is  injperfcct,  as  is  any 
single  definition.  Still,  findings  do  not  differ  ujark- 
edly  from  those  based  on  other  criteria.  One  might 
also  be  concerned  about  the  use  of  1960  census  data 
in  a  discussion  of  poverty  in  1967.  However,  per- 
sistence appears  to  be  a  characteristic  of  poverty 


and  tlius  the  general  picture  -would  be  modified 
little  by  the  use  of  more  recent  statistics. 

^tsing  the  $3,000  criterion,  9.0  million  U.S.  faui- 
ihes  were  in  poverty  iii  1960.  Of  these  nearly  10 
million  families,  4.5  million  Hved  in  the  South. 
Ahnqst  two-t^;irds  of  these  southern  poor  families 
were  white  13.0  million  versus  IS)  miUion  Negro 
poor  families)  and  the  njajority  lived  in  rural  are|is 
(ap|>endix, -table  16).  The  statistics  for  poor  un- 
related individuals  (those  having  incomes  below 
$1,500  |)er  year)  are  similar.  For  tlie  entire  United 
States  there  were  over  6.3  miUion  unrelated  indi- 
viduals below  the  $1,500  poverty  level.  Over  2.0 
uiiUion  of  these  resided  in  the  South  (appendix, 
table  .16) .  Data  are  unavailable  on  the  urban  and 
rural  residence  of  these  unrelated  individuals,  but 
it  isprobable  that  a  disproportionate  nmnber  reside 
in  rural  areas.  .As-was  true  of -poor  families,  whites 
coujprise  about  two-thirds  of  all  southern  unrelated 
individuals  Hving  in  poverty. 

'These  nunibers  take  on  national  significance 
when  expressed  as  percentages  of  either  all  |)opr 
famihes  or  all  poor  unrelated  individuals  (appendix, 
table  17).  Thus,  46  |)ercent  of  all  U.S.  poor  families 
and  32  percent  of  all  poor  unrelated  individuals 
Hve  in  the  South.  By  comparison,  the  South  contains 
only  30  |>ereent  of  all  fauuHes  and  27  percent  of  all 
unrelated  individuals  (a|>|>endix,  table  18).  Simi- 
larly, 26  percent  of  all  U.S.  |)oor  famiHes  Hve  in 
the  niral  South  even  though  only  12  percent  of  all 
families  live  there. 

The  great  extent  of  poverty  in  the  rural  South 
can  be  shown  by  conjputing  the  incidence  of  pov- 
erty by  race  and  residence.  Table  1  illustrates  both 
the  overall  extent  of  poverty  and  its  differential  in- 
tensity anjong  groups.  Thus,  while  the  incidence  of 
poverty  anjong  all  residences  of  the  rural  South  is 
very  high,  the  incidence  among  rural  Negroes  is 
shockingly  so:  78  percent  of  all  southern  rural 
Negro  famiHes  have  incomes  below  $3,000  per  year 
as  compared  to  39  percent  of  southern  whites.  The 
differential  between  urban  white  and  Negro  families 
{i.e.,  those  living  in  comnmnities  of  more  than  2,500 
population)  in  the  South  is  somewhat  smaller,  18 
versus  53  percent. 

Statistics  for  the  entire  South  tend  to  l>c  sonJc- 
what  misleading  and  understate  the  seriousness  of 
the  problems  of  southern  rural  poverty  and  their 
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T.^BLE  \,— Incidence  of  poverty  among  families  and  unrelated  individual  by  residence  and  race: 


Soiit  h  Utvt  of  U.  S.  KntirvU.  S. 


Noil-  in 
Income  ami  rcMdcncc      White        white         All         White        white         All         White        wuite  All - 


Families,  less  than 

Urban   18 

Rural  farm   52  80  58 

liural  nonfarm . . . .  H5  75  41  . 

Allrnrah   :W  78  4(> 

All  families   27  :« 

Unrelated  individnals, 

less  than  $l,5(H)   52  08  50 

Sonne':  Bnrean  of  the  Cea^is.  l  Cvushk  o,  Popii- 
hth'mi:  1960.  Vol.  I,  Churmivrisiirx  uj  thv  Populntlnu,  Part 
l.  L'minl  Stairs  Summary. ^\,tMuK\on,  D.C.:  Ui>.  Govern- 
ment Print ing  OfIi(  <%  1964. 


iiuplipatioiis  for  the  North;  The  census  region  re- 
ferred to  as  the  South  inchides?  a  very  diverse  grouj) 
of  State/:  for"  exaniplej  Florida  and  Mi^siss!;)!)!, 
]^Iar>dand  and  Alalwnui.  These  States  differ 
markedly  in  terms  of  their  level  of  income,  their 
proportion  of  Negroes,  and  other  imi)ortant  eharac- 
teristies.  Although  nmch  of  the  data  that  \vill  I>c 
used  in  the  ^cjuainder  of  this  paper  is  perforce 
based  on  census  definitions,  it  is  worthwhile  wher- 
ever |K>ssible  to  make  a  more  nieaningful  division 
of  the  SouUiern  States.  This  is  a  piohlem  that  has 
caused  considerable  argument  (not  to  niention  a 
ciyil  warl,  so  some  caution  am!  exi)osition  are 
clearly  in  order. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  divides  the  South 
longitudinally  into  the  South  Atlantic,  East  South 
Central,  amf  West  South  Central  divisions.'  \yhile 
the  historic  use  of  these  divi.<?ions  by  the  Census  is  an 
established  fact,  they  fail  to  adequately  represent 
the  economic  and  social  l)asis  of  the  subregions  of 
the  South.  In  the  first  i)lace,  several  States  can  l>e 
put  aside  as  exceptions  to  the  ''southern  pattern"  of 
economic  development.  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
the  District  of  Columl>ia  clearly  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory. Some  commentators  on  the  economics  of  the 
South  have  already  made  such  exclusions  by  put- 
ting these  area*  into  the  Middle  Atlantic  division 
of  the  country.  Continuing  our  pruning  process,  it 
s(jems  reasona!>!e  to  separate  Florida  from  the  rest 
of  the  South  I)ecnusc  of  its  peculiarities  as  a  vaca- 
tion and  retirement  center,  the  uni(|ueness  of  it< 
agricultural  activities,  and  its  rapid  rates  of  growth. 
With  somewhat  less  confidence,  Texas  and  Okla- 
honni  can  join  this  "heterogeneous"  group.  These 
States,  while  having  definite  southern  character- 
istics, are  heavily  mixer!  with  a  western  element 
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'  Th(>f»  ilivL-ions  (•on.M>t  of  the  following  States:  tSftuth 
Atlantic:  Mar\-hini!.  Delawnre.  Di.<!rir!  of  Cohimbia.  Vir- 
j?i»ii;i.  \yv>\  Virginia.  North  Carolina.  Sonth  Carolina. 
Georgia,  and  Fioriiln:  Eaxt  South  Cvutrat:  Kentiirkv.  Tcn- 
nq^j*ee.  Alabama,  and  Mis.Mjisi|»|)i;  WcH  South  Central: 
Aikanxas,  Louisiana.  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 


'  Percent  of  families  with  incomes  Ik?Iow  $3,000  or  of  indi- 
viihial-*  with  inromo  Mow  SU500  in  eaHi  elassifiiation. 


(petroleum  and  o|>en  lands)  that  differentiates  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  region.- 

Of  the  remaining  States,  a  shari>  division  can  be 
made  between  those  of  the  '  Gorc"  or  Deep  SouUi 
(South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alalmma,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  and  those  of  the  Appa- 
lachian or  bonier  South  (Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee).^  Tlie 
prhnary  distinction  drawn  here  is  lictwcen  States 
with  high  and  low  proportions  of  Negroes  in  their 
population.  Talde  2 -shows  this  very  clearly;  31.3 
I>ereent  of  the  Core  South  and  16.6  |>crcent  of  the 
Appalachian  South  are  Negroes.  In  this  respect,  the 
group  of  excluded  States  are  more  similar  to  the 
Ai)i)alachian  States. 

Other  important  cbaracteristico  of  the  two  regions 
are  also  hsted  hi  table  2.  While  the  summary  indus- 
trial statistics  for  the  Core  and  Appalachian  regions 
.seem  similar,  the  numbers  mask  the  rapid  changes 
that  have  l)een  taking  place.  In  particular,  the  Core 
South  has  dramatically  reducc(»  its  de|)endcnte  on 
agriculture  since  World  War  li  The  demise  of  the 
southern  cash  crop,  cotton,  cans  d  by  liotli  synthetic 
filycr.*  and  tlie  more  efficient  cotton  production  of 
California  and  Texas,  has  left  many  whites  and 
Negroes  without  a  source  of  income.  In  the  Ap- 
palachian States,  agriculture  was  historically  less 
im|K)rtant.  Moreover,  concentration  in  tobacco  pro- 
duction, a  crop  which  unlike  cotton  has  not  under^ 
gone  a  technical  revolution,  adds  stabiHty  to  this 
sector  of  tlie  economy.  As  a  result,  manufacturing 
and  other  nonagricultural  sources  of  employment 


•  In  AWj/A  iu  Southern  Ecotiomic  Devchpmvut,  at  least 
Ihiw  ilefinitioni*  of  the  .*^)nlh  are  n.M**!  by  variou.s  eon- 
trihnlorj*.  All  of  thej^e  exHnde  Mar>*land.  Delaware,  ami  the 
Oixtrii  i  of  Colnmbia.  Other  States  exclndeil  hy  one  defini* 
ticm  or  another  are  Oklahoma.  Texa»<.  and  Florida  (7). 
(Ilalie  nnniher:*  in  parentheses  indiiiite  referenre?*  lij^ted  at 
the  end  of  thi**  i»ai)er.) 

'The  terminolog>*  iiJ*e<l  here  waj<  originated  by  Dnnn  (.}). 
However.  Dnnn  hohls  \Vej*t  Virginia  out  of  the  Appalaehian 
region  a  i<i>ecial  ni?^  and  follows  a  similar  \Hi\uy  for 
Ixmi^ana  with  res|»eri  to  the  Core  8onlli. 
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Table  2.— Selected  characteristics  of  the  southern  subregionSf  1960 


Subregion 


Population 
thoasands 


Percent 
Xegro 


Percent 
employment 
in  agriculture 


Percent 
employment  in 
manufacturing 


1950-00 

net 
migration 
thousands 


Appalachia  

Core  

Heterogeneous  

South  

South  Atlantic  

East  South  Central. 
West  South  Central . 


16,989 
16,813 
21,170 
54,973 
25,972 
12,050 
16,951 


16.6 
31.3 
15.2 
20.6 
22.5 
22.4 
16.3 


13.2 
11.8 
7.1 
9.6 
8.0 
13.2 
9.6 


31.9 
23.7 
16.3 
21.4 
23.6 
2:^.8 
16.1 


-1,434.3 
-1,719.3 
+1,737.0 

-1,415.7 

-1,' 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  ILS.  Census  of  Population:  1960.  Vol.  I,  Charactemtics  of  the  PopulaiU,,, 
United  Stales  Summary.  1964. 
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have  come  closer  to  offsetting  agricultural  declines 
in  Appalachia  than  they  have  in  the  Core  South.'* 
These  changes  especially  affect  the  Negro  popula- 
tion of  the  Core  South  who,  even  more  than  North- 
em  :Negroes,  are  generally  the  last  hired.  ^Thus, 
while  the  demise  of  agriculture  provides  substantial 
incentives  to  migration  from  the  Core  Southland 
affects^  primarily  the  Negro  population,  in  the 
Appalachian  region  changes  in  agriculture  have  not 
been  so  crucial.  Here  declines  in  nonagricultural 
intiustries  such  as.  coal  in  West  Virginia  and  tex- 
tiles in  North  Carolina  have  been  relatively  more 
sipificant. 

Having  made  this  division  of  the  South,  it  is  use- 
ful to  compare  the  subregions  here  defined  to  those 
used  by  the  Census.  As  shown  in  table  3,  the  Census 


In  analyzing  employment  changes  due  to  the  industrial 
mix  o:  the  two  sectors,  Dunn  fiads  that  fast  growth  sectors 
made  up  almost  50  percent  of  the  Appalachian  agricultural 
lossear  between  1939  and  1958,  but  only  about- 28  percent  of 
the  Core  South  agriculttiral  losses  p,  17).  Note,  these 
figures  do  not  take  into  account  any  of  the  "competition 
fllect'  which  also  favors  the  Appalachian  South. 


divisions  particularly  fail  to  distinguish  the  con' 
centration  of  poverty  within  the  South.  The  con- 
centration of  Negro  rural  poverty  in  the  Core  South 
and  white  rural  poverty  in  the  Appalachian  South 
are  conditions  that  lead  to  important  consequences 
for  the  metropolitan 'North.  ^ 


Southern  Poverty  and  the  Metropolitan 
.North 

The  statistics^  on  southern  poverty  presented 
above  are  ample  reason  for  concern.  Certainly  a 
society  as  wealthy  as  the  United  States  in  1967  can 
afford  to  guarantee  the  well-being  of^  the  disad- 
vantaged, wherever  they  may  live.  Humanitarian 
grounds  alone  would  appear  to  be  more  than  ade- 
quate justification  for  programs  designed  to  eradi- 
cate southern,  and  particularly  southern  rural, 
poverty.  However,  this  general  rationale  for  action 
is  not  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Rather^  we  will 
argue  that  it  is  in  the  narrow  self-interest  of  the 
wealthy  metropolitan  North  to  be  concerned  about 


Table  3.— Incidence  of  poverty  among  families  and  unrelated  individuals  by  southern  subregion  and  race: 

1960^ 


Core 


Appalachia 


Heterogeneous 


Income  and  residence  White 


Non- 
white 


All 


White 


Non- 
white 


All 


White 


Non- 
white 


Alt 


Families^  less  than 
$3,000: 

Total.....  

Urban  

Rural  nonfarm  

Rural  farm  

Unrelated  individuals, 
less  than  $1,500: 

Total  

Urban  

Rural  nonfarm  

Rural  farm  


29 
18 
36 
55 


57 
52 
64 
74 


72 
66 
81 
89 


85 
74 
83 
91 


40 
31 
47 
65 


63 
59 
70 
81 


30 
18 
36 
55 


55 
49 
62 
75 


63 
54 
69 
84 


69 
67 
7: 
8'- 


35 
24 
40 
59 


58 
53 
64 
78 


23 
16 
3! 
45 


49 
36 
59 
62 


49 
44 
68 
77 


59 
57 
70 
78 


26 

to 

36 
47 


51 
39 
01 
64 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census.  Census  of  Popnla- 
lion:  1960.  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics, 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Disirici  of  Columbia,  Florida, 
Georgia^  Kvnlucky,  Loniitiana,  Maryland^  Mismsippi,  North 


Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  t'l'r- 
ginia,  Wist  Virginia.  1961.  table  65. 

*  Percent  of  families  with  incomes  below  $3,000  or  of  indi- 
viduals with  incomes  below  $1,600  in  each  classification. 
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the  condition  of  southern  poverty  and  its  |)ersistent 
causes. 

These  causes  are  many  and  com|)lex  and  a  com- 
plete exposition  would  extend  'beyond  what  is  of 
relevance  here,  ^iowever,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  roots  ?  ^  'ith^'  r.  poverty  are 
deeply  embedded  in  raci  •  ?r*  *ination  and  a 
longstanding  and  per^•asi^  u,  jrin vestment  in 
both  human  and  physical  capital.  To  the  extent  that 
the  metropolitan  North  is  closely  intertwined  with 
the  rural  South  through  the  forces  of  migration, 
these  factors  become  pressing  problems  for  that 
region  too.  To  the  extent  that  the  southern  migrant, 
ill-prepared  for  urban  life,  becomes  a  problem  of 
the  metropolitan  North,  the  improvement  of  the 
rural  South  is  in  the  North's  self-interest.  Moreover, 
if  southern  poverty  leads  to  underinvestment  in 
human  capital,  the  consequences  may  well  be  felt 
to  a  greater  extent  in  the  more  industrialized  North 
th?M  in  the  rural  South.  - 

It  is  our  contention  that  the  migration  streams 
originating  in  the  rural  South  form  the  crucial  link 
in  a  system  of  poverty;  a  system  nurtured  by  the 
inability  o»-  unwillingness  of  rural  communities  to 
adequately  are  their  children  for  the  complex- 
ities of  mod*  '  life;  a  system  brought  to  fruition  in 
the  metropolitan  .area  too  crowded, and  too  short- 
sighted to  rectify  these  mistakes.  While  much  of 
this  argument  appears  to  be  obvious  for  the  south- 
em  Negro  migrant,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  a 
^  similar  causal  chain  explains  substantial  amounts 
of  metropolitan  white  poverty.  The  Appalachian 
South  plays  a  role  for  white  urban  poverty  (espe- 
cially 'n  the  North  Central  region)  similar  to  that 
whic)'  t»  -  Core  South  plays  vis-a-vis  the  metro- 
politan ghetto.-  While  the  southern  white  does  not 
come  up  against  the  same  obstacles  of  discrimi- 
nation that  meet  the  southern  Negro,  he  does  suffer 
from  similar,  if  not  as  extreme,  educational  and 
vocational  handicaps.  Clearly  the  magnitudes  of 
both  movements,  Negro  and  white,  index  the  extent 
of  the  northern  metropolitan  areas'  self-interest  in 
the  rural  South.  The  next  section  will  analyze  the 
linkage  of  the  rural  South  to  the  rest  of  the  nation 
through  migration.  Then  we  will  j)roceed  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  implications  of  thesB  streams  for  the 
metropolitan  North,  West,  and  South. 

Southern  Migration 

High  levels  of  southern  outmigration  result 
largely  from  historical  experience  as  an  underde- 
veloped, and  -even  colonial,  region  with  a  **popu- 
lation  problem."  Like  many  areas  of  the  world,  the 
South  has  amply  explored  the  |)Ossible  variations 
of  subsistence  agriculture.  It  does  not  require  a 
great  deal  of  sophistication  to  realize  the  shortcom- 
ings of  such  an  economic  system.  Nor  do  trends 
since  World  War  II  indicate  any  eagerness  to  con- 
tinue the  peculiar  agriculture  of  the  South.  This 
has  not,  however,  meant  the  demise  of  the  rural 
southern  population  which  has  shown  only  small 


declines.  One  reason  has  been  the  growing  rural 
manufacturing  sector.  Another  has  been  the  rural 
South's  traditionally  high  birth  rates. 

The  continued  existence  of  a  hard-|)ressed  south- 
ern rural  |)opulation  implies  serious  |)roblems  for 
metropolitan  areas,  the  natural  destination  of  rural 
Americans  surplus  population.  Indeed  the  South^s 
most  consistent  export  has  been  its  people.  As  Ginz- 
berg  and  Bray  put  it,  "One  of  the  major  products  of 
the  South  is  babies.  One  of'  its  major  exports  to 
other  parts  of  the  country  is  young  jidults"  (6,  p. 
189).  Thus,  starting  with  the  decade  1910-20  and 
the  op|)ortunities  opened  up  by  World  War  I,  the 
South  has  never  failed  to  run  a  net  migration  def- 
icit of  1  million,  reaching  a  high  of  2i/4  million^  for 
1940-50  (iO,  p.  251).  These  migration  streams  have 
become  increasingly  Negro  as  most  new  opportun- 
ities in  the  rural  and  urban  South  tend  to  be  for 
whites  only.  The  directions  of  these  streams  become 
significant  in  light  of  the  magnitude  and  persistency 
of  the  net  numbers.  Where  have  the  people  gone? 

Migration  Streams 

In  discussing  migration,  it  is  important  to  distin- 
guish between  the  characteristics  of  the  migrant,  his 
place  of  origin,  and  his  place- of  destination.  The 
major  data  sources  used  here  arc  especially  poor  in 
this  respect.  The  1960  census  |)rovides  a  lifetime 
migration  series  that  gives  State  of  birth  and  State 
of  1960.  residence  by  race.  The  same  series  gives 
division  of  birth  for  the  residents  of  the  largest 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSA's) 
in  the  country  (greater  than  250,000  in  population). 
The  census  also  contains  5-year  migration  estimates 
by  State  of  residence  in  1955  and  place  .of  residence 
in  1960.  These  tabulations  include  several  other 
characteristics  of  migrant  as  of  1960.  The  series  is 
based  on  a  25-perccnt  sample  which  is  notorious 
for  nonreporting.  Finally,  a  special  set  of  reports 
by  the  De|)artment  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  provide  esti- 
mates of  net  migration  in  regions,  divisions, 
States,  and  SMSA's  by  age,  '^eji^  and  race  for  the 
1950-60  |)eriod.  These  three  basic  sources  are  in 
(2,19,20). 

The  implications  of  the  lifetime  migration  figures 
must  be  carefully  drawn,  since  (perha|)S  under- 
standably) the  census  does  not  obtain  information 
on  the  rural-urban-metropolitan  level  at  place  of 
origin.  Moreover,  problems  emerge  from  the 
definition  of  the  divisions  of  the  country.  As  dis- 
cussed above,  the  longitudinal  division  of  the 
South  fails  to  isolate  meaningful  subregions;  there- 
fore the  Core-Appalachian  distinction  should  be 
kept  in  mind  as  an  overlay  on  the  census  regions. 
Nevertheless,  the  peculiarities  of  the  data  have  a 
saving  grace  in  that  i)opulation  flows  for  Negroes 
run  on  north-south  lines.  These  are  clearly  dis- 
cernible with  the  current  division  of  the  South  once 
it  is  understood  that  the  majority  of  Negro  migrants 
were  born  in  the  Core  South. 
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With  respect  to  points  of  tle:?tinatioii,  mueli  of  tlie 
following  diseussion  is  bailed  on  a  disaggregation  of 
the  divisional  inniigration  into  large  metropolitan 
areas  (SMSA's  greater  tlian  a  million) »  medium 
sized  SMSA's  (250,000  to  1  million),  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  division.  These  categories  are 
dietated  as  mueh  by  the  availability  of  data  as  by 
analytieal  justifications. 

In  returning  to  the  (juestion:  Where  have  they 
gone?^  it  is  |)erha|)s  natural  to  find  that  the  answer 
varies  sharply  with  the  raee  of  the  migrant.  Thus, 
the  typical  rural  Negro  lifetime  migrant  tends  to 
move  to  large  v.v\m\  areas  (greater  than  a  million 
in  population)  outside  of  the  South.  The  white 
movement  is  more  diffused  and  has  a  marked  orien- 
tation toward  medium-sized  northern  cities  and  the 
metropolitiui  areas  of  the  South  itself.  While  south- 
ern-born whites  and  Negroes  each  sent  about  2^^ 
niillion  (2.61  and  2.47  million,  respectively)  indi- 
viduals to  cities  larger  than  a  million  outside  of  the 
South,  only  .42  million  Negroes  went  to  nonsouth- 
ern  cities  of  between  250,000  and  a  million  as  com- 
pared to  1.42  million  whites.  Moreover,  all  SMSA's 
greater  than  250,000  account  for  only  60  pereentof 
the  whites  leaving  the  South  as  against  89  percent 
of  the  Negroes.  With  respect  to  movements  within 
the  South,  only  .86  million  Negroes  left  their  State 
of  birth  to  move  to  southern  SMSA's  greater  than 
250,000  as  compared  to  2.86  million  southern 
whites. 

The  5-year  migration  series  (1955-60)  suggests 
no  recent  alteration  of  the  basic  pattern.  Thus,  25 
percent  of  the  white  outniigrants  from  tlie  South 
moved  to  rural  areas  in  the  North  and  W^est,  as 
coinpared  to  8  percent  of  the  Negro  outmigrants. 
Within  the  South,  southern  cities  account  for  72 
percent  of.  all  southern  whites  moving  to  urban 
areas,  but  only  55  percent  of  all  southern  Negroes. 
Moreover,  there  is  evidence  that  Negroes  moving 
North  move  in  stages:  first  to  a  southern  city,  then 
to  a  northern  one.*'''  If  this  is  so,  the  differences  are 
even  larger  than  indicated  here.  It  is  also  important 
to  note  that  these  figures  include  considerable  intor- 


*.\n  intcio^tiiiK  cxaniplo  of  "chain"  migration  is  given 
in  Luric  ami  Rayaok  (//). 


urban  migration.  If  the  rural-urban  stream  could 
be  isolated^  it  is  likely  that  the  pattern  would  be- 
come even  sharper,  with  rural  Negroes  umeh  less 
reluctant  to  move  North  than  their  white  neighbors. 

Suj)j)ort  of  these  conclusions  and  some  idea  of 
the  impact  of  outmigration  on  the  rural  South  can 
be  gained  from  an  examination  of  the  1950-60  net 
migration  figures.  Table  4  gives  net  migration  from 
southern  counties  by  race  and  extent  of  urbaniza- 
tion. The  pattern  of  internal  migration  can  easily 
be  inferi;e(l  from  these  figures.  Thus,  Negroes  are 
quicker  than  whites  to  leave  all  areas  and  slower 
to  move  to  the  highly  urban  counties  within  the 
South.  The  magnitudes  of  southern  rural  outmigra- 
tion becomes  clear:  almost  2  million  southerners 
(net)  left  counties  having  less  than  30  percent 
urban  population.  At  the  same  time  highly  urban- 
ized areas  were  attracting  iuniigrants  from  l>oth  the 
white  South  and  North. 

The  system  of  southern  migration  is  even  more 
specific  than  indicated  in  the  above  comments.  This 
is  cLcarly  brought  out  by  an  analysis  of  the  fraction 
of  lifetime  outmigrants  (individuals  born  in  the 
division  now  living  elsewhere)  from  the  three 
southern  divisions  now  living  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  (a|>pendix,  tables  19,  20,  21).  Fifty- 
eight  percent  of  Negroes  born  in  the  South  Atlantic 
division  and  now  living  elsewhere,  live  in  the  four 
northeastern  SMSA's  greater  than  a  million, 
(Buffalo,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh). 
Similarly,  about  40  percent  of  the  Negro  lifetime 
migrants  from  the  East  South  Central  division  have 
m6ved  to  the  five  East  North  Central  SMSAV 
greater  than  a  million,  (Chicago,  Detroit,  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  and  Milwaukee) ..Finally,  alwut  36 
percent  of  the  same  group  from  the  West  South 
Central  division  live  in  tlie  four  Pacific  SMSA's 
greater  than  a  million  (Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
San  Francisco,  and  Seattle).  Thus,  not  only  have 
Negroes  from  the  South,  and  by  inference  fro!u  the 
Core  South,  moved  to  large  metropolitan  areas, 
they  have  moved  ;r.ong  clear-cut  lines  to  their  desti- 
nations, forming  at  least  three  major  streams,  one 
up  the  eastern  seaboard,  another  up  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  one  westward  to 
California. 


Table  4. — S'et  migration  from  southern  counties  1950-60  by  extent  of  urbanization 


White 


Type  of  county 


Absoltite 


Negro 


Rate 


Absolute 


Rate 


Total 


AI)8olute 


Rate 


AH  rural   -812.G  -15.5  -421.8  -24.7  -1,234.4  -17.8 

1  to  2i)  percent  urban   -1,113.2  -13.5  -745.7  -2.5.1  -1,858.0  -16.6 

30  to  49  |>errent  urban   -371.3  -4.3  -476.5  -17.0  847.0  -7.6 

50  to  69  percent  urban   274.5  •{•4.6  -  71.6  -  5.0  202.8  +2.8 

70  pcroent  or  more   2,065.:}  -fl3.2  257.4  •{•5.8  2,322.6  4-11.5 


Xoto:  Minus  sign  indicate.**  net  los.««  throuph  migration. 
Ab.<ohit(»  figure?*  in  thousands. 


Source:  Bowles.  Ghidys  K..  and  James  D.  Tarver.  Net 
Migration  of  the  Population  VM-Um,  Vol.  II,  Analytical 
Grotipinga  of  Counties^  p.  147-149. 
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The  pattern  is?  more  diffused  for  whites.  While 
whites  from  the  throe  divisions  also  tend  to  move 
along  these  streams,  there  is  a  much  greater  will- 
ingness to  cross  longitudinal  lines  and  to  go  to 
smaller  places.  Here  i.  breakdown  by  Core-Appa- 
laehian  South  is  particularly  useful.  The  number  of 
lifetime  migrants  from  these  areas  to  oaeh  non- 
.South  region  by  race  is  presented  in  table  5.  White 
migrants  to  the  Northeast  and  North  Central 
regions  are  predominantly  from  the  Appalachian 
States  which  account  for  57  percent  of  this  group, 
while  the^West  gets  a  majority  of  its  white  migrants 
from  the  Heterogeneous  South.  Negro  migration  to 
the  non-South  is,  of  course,  heavily  based  in  tlic 
Core  area.  T'he  importance  of  these  distinctions  is 
dcpcndcni;  the  educational  and  economic  oppor- 
timitics  (or  lack  of  op|)ortunitics)  available  to  these 
specific  groups  in  their  home  regions.  These  matters 
will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  below. 


T.\BLK  6. — Percent  of  pop'**^ation  living  in  nonsouth 
em  metropolitan  areas^  born  in  the  South 


Metropolitan  urea 

White 

Negro 

Total 

New  Kngluml: 

2.98 

Medium  SMSA'«  

barge  SMSA's  

1.01 

l.:i7 

1.51 

1.04 

2.55 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Medium  SMSA's  

Large  SMSA^k  

1.8() 

1.21 

:i.07 

4.18 

()  18 

Center  city  of  large 

SMSA^s  

7.45 

Kust  North  Central: 

i;i.24 

Medium  SMSA's  

*).:i8 

:i.80 

LargeSMSA'8  

5.6G 

6.4*) 

12.15 

Center  city  of  large 

12.01 

SMSA*8  

We8t  North  Central: 

1.5:i 

Medium  SMSA's  

5.77 

7.20 

Large  SMSA^h  

4.70 

:i.()l 

8.:i7 

Mountain: 

i.:i9 

12.11 

Medium  SMSA's  

10.72 

Pacific: 

12.34 

Medium  SMSA's  

Lnrge  SMSA's  

10.81 

\Si 

9.21 

:i.50 

12.71 

Center  city  of  large 
SMSA^R  

9.42 

Source:  Compiled  from  U.S.  Con^is  Special  Reports,  State 
of  Birth,  1960. 


In  any  event,  Iwth  northern  and  southern  urban 
areas  liave  had  to  cope  with  vast  numbers  of  poorly 
prepared  rural  migrants.  The  percentage  of  the 
|)opulation  living  in  various  urban  areas  of  the 
North  born  in  the  South  is  given  in  table  6.  The 
central  city  figures  given  for  Negroes  are  based  on 
the  reasonable  assumption  that  all  Negro  migrants 
from  the  South  moved  to  the  central  city  of  the 
SMSA  of  destination.  Thus,  the  figures  for  Negroes 
vary  from  12  percent  for  central  cities  over  a  mil- 
lion in  the  East  North  Central  division  to  the  1 
percent  for  SMSA's  of  250,000  to  a  million  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  region.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
number  of  white  southerners  migrating  to  medium- 
sized  SMSA's  of  the  East  North  Central  and  Pacific 
divisions  (9  percent  and  11  percent,  respectively). 
A  breakdown  of  the  migrant  group  into  those  born 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central,  and  West 


Totar  South 
Negro  White 


1,10$)  m 

1,405  2,087 

560  2Jjn 

3,233  0^087 


South  Central  divisions  would  again  reemphasize 
the  patterns  of  both  Negro  and  white  migration. 

Large  as  these  figures  are,  they  seriously  under- 
state the  impact  of  southern  migration.  Since  many 
migrants  leave  before  forming  families,  there  is  no 
allowance  for  the  cumulative  effect  of  migration  on 
the  "second  generation.''  What  is  needed  is  a  meas- 
ure of  "southern  households''  in  any  particular 
areas.  Moreover,  such  a  figure  is  useful  in  measuring 
the  cfTcet  of  southern  migration  on  the  labor  force 
of  the  northern  and  western  cities.  Estimates  of  the 
southern  bom  fraction  of  the  working  age  (20  to 
65  years)  population  of  the  various  areas  are  given 
in  table  7.®  The  percentages  increase  substantially 
so  that  16  percent  of  the  working  age  population  of 
the  largest  East  North  Central  cities  and  12  percent 


"The  c.slinmtion  process  involved  the  computation  of  the 
porcpntnge  of  the  populations  of  imiivichial  SMSA's  between 
20  and  65  year.s  and  the  percentage  of  all  lifetime  migrants 
from  each  division  (South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central,  and 
West  South  Central)  falling  into  this  age  group  in  1960  by 
race.  The  product  of  these  two  numbers  and  tlie  f  met  ion  of 
each  SMSA  accoimted  for  by  the  specific  inmigrant  grotip 
gives  the  estimated  percentage  of  persons  20  to  65  years  old 
in  the  SMSA  coming  from  the  specific  division,  by  race. 
The.<e  numbers  were  tiien  aggregated  to  form  table  7. 


Table  h.—Lijetime  migration  from  the  South 
[In  thousands] 


Subregion  of  birth 


Hegiou  of  destination  Core  South  Appalachia  Heterogeneous 

Negro       White       Xegro       White       Negro  White 


S'ortheast                                          572           160          401           381           135  357 

^'orth  Central....                            1,004          585          311         1,838            XJ  564 

kVest  .„         312          608            40          533  21  <  1,561 

Total  (uon-sotith).                      '  1,078~      1,452          812        2,752          442  2,482 

Source:  Compiled  from  VS.  Census,  Si>€cial  Report,  State  of  Birth. 
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Table  7. — Percent  of  population  20  to  65  fftars  old 
living  in  nonsouthem  jnetropolitan  areaSf  bom  in 
the  South 


Mctro|K)litun  area 

White 

Negro 

Total 

New  Kngland: 

Medium  SMSA's  

1.90 

1.95 

3.85 

I^rge  SMSA*8  

1.78 

1.47 

3.25 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Medium  SMSA's  

2.20 

1.71 

3.91 

Urge  SMSA*8  

2.23 

.  5.67 

Center  city  of  large 

SMSA'8  

9.78 

East  North  Central: 

Medium  SMSA's  

11.G8 

5.49 

17.17 

0.91 

8.92 

15.8.3 

Center  city  of  large 

SMSA^s  

10.02 

West  North  Central: 

Medium  SMSA's  

7.6C 

2.21 

9.87 

Large  SMSA's  

6.7(i 

5.06 

11.22 

Mountain: 

Medium  SMSA's  

14.18 

2.01 

16.19 

Pacific: 

Medium  SMSA's  

14.32 

2.21 

16.53 

Urge  SMSA's  

11.32 

4.78 

10.10 

Center  city  of  large 

SMSA's  

12.34 

Source:  Compiled  from  Ui5.  Census  Special  Reports.  State 
of  Birth.  1960. 


of  the  largest  Pacific  cities  are  southern-born 
Negroes.  At  the  same  time,  the  percentage  of  south- 
em-born  whites  in  the  medium-sized  SMSA's 
increases  everywhere,  with  those  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  showing  the  greatest  gains. 

The  important  conelusion  to  be  drawn  is^  that 
rural  outmigration  from  specific  areas  in  the  South 
becomes  inmigration  for  specific  areas  outside  (and 
for  whites,  inside)  the  South.  Thus,  the  link  be- 
tween the  rural  Negro  Core  South  and  the  large 
northern  metropolis  is  a  very  strong  one.  Negro  mi- 
gration pi^vides  a  substantial  release  of  pressure 
for  the  southern  economy  (urban  and  rural) — pres- 
sure produced  by  high  rural  Negro  birth  rates  and 
limited  economic  opportunity.  The  southern  econ- 
omy is  similarly  unable  io  provide  for  large  num- 
bers of  whites,  especially  in  the  Appalachian 
region.  Important  evidence  supporting  the  be- 
havioral model  implied  by  this  interpretation  of 
southern  outmigration  is  presented  in  a  recent  dis- 
cussion paper  by  the  authors  {13).  Cross-sectional 
analysis  of  the  counties  of  Mississippi  (the  Core 
southern  State,  par  excellence)  indicated  that  in 
addition  to  the  effect  of  agriculture  on  outmigration, 
variables  such  as  urbanization  and  manufacturing 
growth  had  more  significant  holding  efTecis  on  the 
white  than  on  the  Negro  population.  Moreover,  a 
regression  study  of  the  choice  of  destination  of 
5-year  migrants  from  the  Core  South  indicated  that 
while  Negroes  were  most  attracted  by  large  centers 
of  population,  whites  were  more  drawn  to  areas  of 
rapid  employment  expansion  and  seemed  more  re- 
luctant to  leave  the  South. 
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Characteristics  of  Lifetime  Migrants 

It  is  central  to  the  view  presented  in  this  paper 
that  southern-born  white  and  Negro  migrants  are 
ill  prepared  for  life  in  the  metropolitar  North.  This 
implies  that  they  are  different  from  other  residents 
of  northern  metropolitan  areas,  Tlie  southern-born 
migrant  to  the  North  is  clearly  and  identifiably 
different  if  he  is  Negro.  As  we  discuss  more  fully 
below,  this  fact  is  in  itself  of  considerable  impor- 
tance given  the  problems  created  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  Negro  ghettos  in  northern  cities  (9,  pp. 
1^10).  However,  our  analysis  implies  that  the  mi- 
grants are  different  in  other  less  visible  ways  as 
well.  In  particular,  they  are  likely  to  be  poorly  edu- 
cated, have  high  levels  of  unemployment  and  low 
incomes,  and  place  disproportionate  demands  on 
welfare  and  public  services.  Tliis  section  examines 
these  propositions. 

The  published  census  data  used  in  preceding  sec- 
tions do  not  provide  detailed  characteristics  of  life- 
time migrants.  However,  such  data  can  be  obtained 
through  cross-tabulation  of  the  census  one-in-a- 
thousand  sample.^  Analysis  of  this  sample  provides 
information  on  the  education,  labor  force  partici- 
pation, unemployment,  and  income  of  residents  by 
place  of  birth  (i.e.,  the  four  major  census  regions, 
including  the  South),  /s  discussed  above,  this  re- 
gional aggregation  is  not  ideal.  The  impossibility 
of  disaggregating  the  SouthJnto^the  more  homo- 
geneous subregions  of  the  Core,  Appalachian,  and 
Heterogeneous^  South  results  in  a  serious  loss  of 
information  and  obscures  a  number  of  important 
relationships.  Even  so,  use  of  the  sample  enables 
us  to  examine  directly  a  number  of  questions  that 
can  only  be  inferred  from  the  published  statistics. 
This  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  southern  mi- 
grants is  limited  to  heads  of  households  living  in 
th(!  North  Central  region  in  1960.  The  North  Cen- 
tral region  is  the  recipient  of  the  largest  number  of 
southern,  and  particularly  Core  southern,  Negro 
migrants.  In  addition,  it  is  probably  somewhat  more 
homogeneous  than  the  remaining  two  regions,  the 
Northeast  and  West. 

The  analysis  of  characteristics  of  lifetime  mi- 
grants to  the  North  Central  region  is  based  on  a 
sample  of  15^267  heads  of  households,  randomly 
selected  from  a  population  representing  an  esti- 
mated 15.3  million  household  heads  living  in  that 
re^on  in  1960.  Table  8  indicates  the  percentage  of 
this  group  bom  in  each  region,  by  race.*  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Negroes  are  more  likely  to  be  mi- 
grants, and  particularly  southern  migrants,  than 
whites.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  Negroes  living 


"The  1960  ccn:?us  onc-in-a-thousand  .^tainplr  provides  large 
ntnounts  of  information  on  the  chaiacteri.stic.s  of  a  random 
wimple  of  the  Ui5.  population.  It  i.s  available  both  on  card.s 
and  on  magnetic  tape  for  marhine  proce««.^ing.  The  analyses 
presented  here  are  based  on  the  tapes. 

"  Those  not  reporting  place  of  birth  are  allocatod  to  othei 
regions  proportionally,  a  procedure  we  believe  yields  a  con- 
.<ervative  estimate  of  the  population  born  in  the  South. 


in  tlie  North  Central  region  were  born  in  the  South. 
These  differences  in  proportions  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  number  of  NortH 
Central  whites  born  in  the  South  is  larger  than  the 
number  of  Negroes;  roughly  1.7  million  as  com- 
pared to  1.1  million.  In  SMSA's  of  over  a  million 
the  positions  are  reversed;  426,000  North  Central 
Negroes  were  born  in  the  South  as  compared  to 
364,000  whites. 

Education  of  Southern  Migrants 

Statistics  on  years  of  school  completed,  shown  in 
tabic  9,  clearly  indicate  that  southcm-born  residents 
of  the  North  Central  region,  whether  white  or 
Negro,  have  completed  fewer  years  of  school  than 
those  born  elsewhere.  This  finding  is  of  particular 
significance  since  many  writers  on  migration  have 
minimized  the  potentially  hannful  effects  of  inmi- 


gration  to  urbanized  areas  on  the  grounds  that 
migrants  tend  to  be  better  educated  than  nonmi- 
grants.  While  this  may  be  true  in  general,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly not  the  case  when  comparing  lifetime 
niigrbnts  from  the  South  with  other  residents  of  the 
North  Central  region.  Undoubtedly,  the  differences 
would  be  even  greater  if  southern  rural  migrants 
eould  be  isolated.  A  sampling  of  figures  from  table 
9  illustrates  these  difi'ercncefe.  For  example,  13  per- 
cent of  all  southern  migrants  living  in  SMSA's  of 
over  a  million  completed  less  than  5  years  of  school 
as  compared  to  only  2  percent  of  those  born  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  To  a  significant  degree 
this  difference  is  due  to  the  very  low  educational 
aciiievement  of  southcm-born  Negroes.  Fully  20 
percent  of  this  group  had  completed  less  than  5 
years  of  school  as  compared  to  7  percent  for  Negroes 
born  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  To  stmrtr^tent 
tliis  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Negro  popula- 


1  million 

Entire  region 

SMSA's  greater  than  1  million 

Place  of  birth* 

Negro 

White 

All 

Negro 

'  White 

All 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Perceut 

North  Central  

West.  

South  

Other  :  

18.8 
4.8 
1.0 
0.2 

74.8 
0.4 

65.6 
14.3 
3.9 
0.8 
7.6 
7.7 
O.l 

63.0 
13.8 
3.7 
0.8 
11.3 
7.3 
0.1 

17.1 
5.0 
0.7 
0.2 

76.5 
_  0.5 

56.9 
14.2 
6.2 
0.8 
7.7 
13.9 
0.2 

52.7 
13.2 
5.6 
0.8 
15.0 
12.5 
0.2 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thorn. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

882 

14,385 

15,267 

602 

4,854 

5,456 

Source:  Tabulated  from  the  census  one-in-a-thousand  sample. 
*  Not  roportpd  allocated  proportionally,  within  each  column. 


Table  9.— Percentage  of  native-born  heads  of  households  with  given  amounts  of  edux;ation,  by  region  of 

birth:  North  Central  region 


Born  in  South 


Born  in  rest  of  country 


Residence  and  schooling 


Negro 


White 


All 


Negro 


White 


All 


Entire  region : 

1/888  than  5  yearn  

8  years  or  leas  

Some  college  

SMSA's  greater  than  1  million^ 
entire  SMSA: 

Ixjss  than  5  years  

8  years  or  less  

Some  college  

Central  cities: 

Less  than  5  years  

8  years  or  less  

Some  college  


21.5 

9.3 

13.7 

7.7 

2.9 

3.0 

62.5 

51.7 

55.7 

35.4 

36.2 

36.2 

5.8 

12.5 

10.1 

9.6 

18.5 

18.3 

20.2 

5.2 

13.3 

7.5 

2.1 

2.4 

60.9 

42.8 

52.5 

31.8 

28.9 

29.0 

5.8 

16.5 

10.8 

9.2 

22.8 

22.2 

10.1 

5.1 

15.0 

7.0 

2.6 

2.9 

o9.9 

44.9 

55.5 

28.5 

33.8 

33.4 
18.4 

6.7 

13.9 

8.8 

9.5 

19.1 

Source:  Tabulated  from  census  one-in-a-thousand  samp!?. 
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tion  born  outside  the  South  is?  generally  vonnger. 
There  is  a  negative  relationship  hetween  years  of 
school  completed  and  age.  However,  significant  dif- 
ferences remain  even  after  standardizing  for  age. 
Siuhlarlv,  the  proportion  of  southern  whites  eom- 
pleting  less  than  5  years  of  school  is  more  than 
twice  that  of  whites  bom  outside  the  South.  Again 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  these  difTerences  M  ouid 
be  even  more  pronounced  if  migrants  from  the  Core, 
Appalachian,  and  Heterogeneous  South  could  he 
identified  separately. 

LaiM>r  Force  Partieipation  and  Unemployment 

Labor  force  partieipation  and  unemployment 
rates  of  native-born  heads  of  households  by  resi- 
dence, race,  and  place  of  birth  are  presented  in 
table  10  for  the  North  Central  region.  These  figures 
are  somewhat  more  difficult  to  interpret  than  those 
presented  for  education,  but  are  no  less  relevant. 
The  most  interesting  finding  is  that  southern-born 
Negroes  have  lower  unemploynient  rates  than  those 
bom  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  although  the  rates 
for  both  are  substantially  higher  than  those  of 
either  northern-  or  southern-born  whites.  Tlie  rate 
for  southern-born  Negroes  residing  in  central  cities 
of  SMSA^s  of  more  than  1  million  is  9.3  percent  as 
compared  to  a  rate  of  12.9  percent  for  those  born 
outside  of  the  South.  The  rates  for  southern-born 
whites  and  whites  born  elsewhere  are  5,0  and  3.9 
percent,  respectively.  This  suggests  that  discrimi- 
nation against  Negroes  may  be  so  dominant  that 
differences  in  education  and  other  factors  are  less 
important  than  for  whites.  The  finding  may  also  be 
attributable  to  the  fact  tliat  unemployed  Negroes 
bom  outside  of  the  South  are  younger  than  those 
bom  incthe  South.  The  extreme  difficulties  of  the 
Negro  teenage  job  seeker  have  been  documented 
by  other  researchers  (15).  The  remainder  of  the 
difference  is  very  likely  due  to  the  lower  labor  force 
partieipation  rates  of  southern-born  Negro  heads 
of  households. 


In  contrast,  the  situation  of  southern-born  whites 
is  much  less  favorable  than  that  of  whites  bom  in 
other  parts  of  the  eoimtrj-.  Unemployment  rates  of 
uouthern-bom  whites  residing  in  metropolitan  areas 
of  over  a  million  are  6.1  percent,  more  than  twice 
as  high  as  the  2.7-pereent  rate  for  whites  born  else- 
where. For  the  region  as  a  whole,  the  rates  for 
southern  whites  are  6.4  percent  as  couipared  to  3.1 
percent  for  whites  bom  outside  the  South.  Like  the 
situation  for  Negroes,  labor  force  participation 
rates  operate  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Below  the  Poverty  Line 

Analysis  of  the  een.<;us  one-in-a-thousand  tape 
suggests  that  roughly  8.6  million  persons  in  the 
North  Central  region  belong  to  a  household  below 
the  i)overty  level  ($3,000  for  families  and  $1,500 
for  unrelated  individuals).  About  7.5  million  are 
members  of  families  and  1.1  million  are  unrelated 
individuals.  Of  these  8.6  million  poor  persons  1.3 
million  or  roughly  16  percent  belonged  to  families 
with  a  southem-bom  head  of  household.  For  metro- 
politan areas  of  over  a  million,  fully  a  third  of  all 
poor  persons  belong  to  families  headed  by  an  in- 
dividual born  in  the  South.  Households  headed  by 
southem-born  Negroes  alone  account  for  a  fourth. 


Education  of  the  Southern  Migrant 

We  have,  already  suggested  that  the  southern 
migrant's  lack  of  education  is  an  important  detenni- 
nant  of  the  low  income  he  is  likclv  to  earn  in  the 
North.  The  question  now  becomes  one  of  explaining 
why  the  southerner  and  in  particular  the  southern 
migrant  is  so  poorly  prepared  for  the  labor  market. 
Formal  education  is  by  no  means  the  only  form  of 
investment  in  human  resources.  While  on-the-job 
training,  experiences  in  the  home,  and  other  kinds 
of  experiences  may  be  of  great  importance,  only 
the  most  limited  information  concerning  these  fac- 


T.\BLB  10. — Labor  force  participation  and  unemployment  rates  of  native  born  heads  of  households,  by 
residence,  race,  and  place  of  birth:  Xorth  Central  region 
I  Percent.  I 


Work  stutns,  and  roHidctuH; 


Lut)or  force  participution  nite: 

Kntiro  region   

SMSA's  Krcntcr  than  I  million  

Ccntnil  cities  SMS.W  Kfcatcr  than 
1  miiljon  

Unto  of  tincmploymoiit : 

Kntirc  region  

SMSA's  {greater  than  I  million. . .  . 
Central  cities,  SMSA's  greater  ihun 
1  million  


Negro, 

White 

All  tiiitive  horn, 

born  in- 

born  in 

born  in — 

Sotith 

South 

Hcst 

South  UcHt 

77.9 

7U.() 

85.8 

8J..I 

82.9  82,4 

70.5 

7J).8 

80.0 

82.9  8(».« 

7().7 

78.5 

88.0 

80.0  Sii.l 

8.1 

II. ! 

(>.t 

7,0  3.2 

n.(> 

().! 

•J.7 

7.ti  3.0 

0.3 

i2.n 

5.0 

3.9 

7.9  4.0 

Source:  T.'ibiilulcd  from  the  rcnsuij  onc-iti'iftliotisnnd  snniplc. 
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tors  is  available.  Granted  that  other  ty|)e^?  of  train- 
ing and  experienee  shouhi  not  be  overlooked,  it  i^? 
difficult  to  deny  the  iinportanee  of  a  iiiininnnn 
amount  of  formal  education.  If  anything,  the  need 
for  minimal  skills  in  reading,  writing,  and  niathe- 
maties  seems  to  be  increasing.  Also  several  studios 
indicate  that  an  individual's  ineome  is  strongly  de- 
pendent on  his  edueational  baekground  iS),  It  is 
implieit  in  u.ost  discussions  of  poverty  that  lack  of 
education  is  a  major  restraint  to  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  To  the  extent  that  poverty  is  a  i)roduct 
of  poor  education,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  rural  South  is  poor.  The  same  inference 
obviously  applies  to  the  rural  southern  migrant  to 
the  northern  metropolis. 

While  southerners  in  general  receive  a  poorer  ed- 
ucation t!ian  individuals  in  the  rest  of  the  country, 
it  is  no  surprise  that  the  situation  for  the  southern 
Negro  is  substantially  vvorse.  In  large  part  this  is 
due  to  decades  of  systematic  discrimination  in  the 
provision  of  public  education,  the  concentration  of 
Negroes  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas,  and  low 
levels  of  ineome.  Data  on  the  fraction  of  persons 
25  years  and  over  who  have  completed,  fewer  than 
5  years  of  school,  by  region  of  residence  in  1960 
and  by  race,  are  presented  in  table  11.  Five  years 
of  good  schooling  would  appear  to  be  close  to  the 

Tablk  11. — Percent  of  persons  25  years  and  over 
completing  less  than  5  years  of  school,  by  region 
and  race:  1960 

you- 

Region  White       white  All 

Uiiited'Stutes   0.7  23.5  8.:? 

NWhuast   0.0  12.9  7.0 

North  Centra!   4.8  14.0  5.4 

West   4.8  10.0  5.0 

South:   10.0  'M.S  14.0 

CW   10.0  'M).2  18.3 

.\ppahichiu   11.0  2<U  14.2 

Het(»rogeiieou«   8.5  23.1  10.0 

Source:  Ui>.  Offiee  of  Education,  DigcHl  of  Editcalioufil 
StaiMc.^,  was  KdilUm.  Hul.  1965,  Xo.  4.  1965.  p.  129. 


miniumm  level  of  educational  preparation  nccilcd 
to  perform  most  tasks  in  an  industrialized  society. 
There  is  every  indication  that  5  years  of  education 
in  a  southern  school,  and  particularly  in  a  southern 
Negro  school,  represents  substantially  less.  The 
most  striking  finding  in  table  11  is  the  large  dif- 
ference in  the  proportion  of  whites  and  nonwhites 
with  at  least  5  years  of  formal  education.  In  1960, 
24  percent  of  the  Negroes  and  7  percent  of  the  whites 
in  the  United  States  failed  to  meet  this  standard. 
In  the  South,  especially  the  Core  South,  the  pro- 
portions are  still  larger:  39  percent  of  the  Negroes 
and  11  percent  of  the  whites.  Outside  of  J:he  South 
the  perccPtages  of  Negroes  and  whites*Av[th  less 


than  5  years  of  tchodi  are  only  about  half  as  large. 
If  these  data  were  by  region  of  birth  rather  tlui'* 
region  of  residence  the  di.<cr(»pancics  niight  be  oven 
greater.  At  least  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  poorly  educated  Negroes  living  in  the 
North  and  West  received  their  few  years  of  educa- 
tion in  the  South. 

Information  about  the  (|uality  of  formal  educa- 
tion is  neither  plentiful  nor  systematic.  However, 
the  fragmentary  data  indicate  that  the  products  of 
southern  schools,  and  particularly  southern  Negro 
schools,  are  markedly  inferior  to  those  of  the  North. 
The  inadequacies  of  southern  schools  became 
widely  recognized  during  World  War  II  as  a  result 
of  the  nation's  experienee  with  the  draft.  Large- 
scale  screening  under  the  Selective  Ser\'iee  Act  of 
1940  provided  substantial  evidence  of  the  low  qual- 
ity of  southern  schools.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
Selective  Service  System  analyzed  a  20-perecnt 
saniple.of  all  men  who  had  been  rejected  for  mili- 
tary service  after  their  initial  examination.  A  major 
reason  for  rejection  was  failure  to  pass  a  standard- 
ized intelligence  test  which  led  to  a  classification 
of  "mentally  deficient."  For  the  entire  United  States 
approximately  4  percent  of  the  registrants  were  re- 
jected on  this  basis  (6,  p.  42).  Rejection  rates  for 
the  Southern  States,  and  particularly  for  southern 
Negroes,  were  much  higher.  The  rejection  rates  for 
reason  of  "mental  deficiency"  by  region  and  sub- 
region  within  the  South  are  given  in  table  12.  The 
rejection  rate  for  southern  whiter,  4.9  percent,  was 
somewhat  higher  than  the  national  average  and 
almost  twice  the  rejection  rate  of  all  whites.  For 
all  Negroes  the  rejection  rate  was  15  percent  and 
for  southern  Negroes  it  was  18  percent.  An  even 
more  interesting  i)attern  appears  for  the  southern 
subregions.  Negro  rejection  rates  within  the  South 
are  highest  for  the  Core  South.  Rejection  rates  for 
southern  whites  exhibit  a  somewhat  different  rela- 
tionship, being  lower  for  Core  South  whites  than  for 
Appalachian  whites.  This  is  a  pattern  that  will 
reappear  throughout  this  discussion  of  southern 
education. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  tliat  the  Core 
South  has  provided  a  relatively  high  level  of  edu- 
cation for  its  white  population  at  the  expense  of  its 
Negro  population.  That  is,  it  appears  that  the  Core 
South  has  more  strongly  discriminated  against  the 
Negro  in  education  and  has  provided  a  relatively 
higher  level  of  educational  opportunities  for  its 
white  population  than  other  parts  of  the  South.  By 
comparison,  the  Appalachian  South  seems  to  have 
provided  somewhat  better  educational  opportunities 
for  its  Negroes  and  poorer  edticational  opportuni- 
ties for  its  whites  (as  compared  to  whites  in  the 
Core  South).  These  differences  in  education  avail- 
able to  Negroes  and  whites  in  the  subregions  of  the 
South  are  of  particular  importance  given  the  marked 
difference  in  their  migration  patterns.  It  appears 
that  the  North  obtains  the  worst  of  both  worlds: 
the  most  poorly  prepared  Negroes  from  the  Core 
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Table  12. — Selective  Service  system  rejections  for  '^mental  deficiency,'*  by  region  and  race 


White 


Nonu'hite 


Ilegion  and  State 


Examined 


Ilejeeted 


Kate  per 

1000 
registrant? 


ICxaniined 


Ilejeeted 


Kate  per 

1000 
registrants 


United  States   15,052,000 

Ilest  of  United  States   10,015,50$) 

Souths   5,030,491 

Core 

Mississippi   167,857 

Alabama   295,745 

Georgia   30i>,756 

South  Carolina.   H>3,022 

l/ouisiana   250,304 

Arkansas. . ,   242,373 

Core  total   1,405,118 

Appalaehia  ' 

Tennessee   305,625 

Kentueky...    384,375 

North  Carolina   4:^0,645 

West  Virginia.   285,714 

Virginia    340,078 

Appalaehia  total..   1,807,037 

Heterogeneous 

Maryland                     ..  .  204,706 

Delaware   33,33:J 

Distriet  of  Columbia.  ........  75,000 

Florida   228,571 

Te.xas.....   852,381 

Oklahoma.;.,..   310,345 

Heterogeneous  total   1,764,330 


301,300 
143,600 
247,700 

4,700 
13,<K)0 
12,700 

8,300 
14,100 
14,300 
68,000 

2:{,40O 
24,600 
26,700 
12,000 
'20,100 
106,800 

4,500 
600 
300 
4,80tl 
5:3,700 
9,000 
7'I,\m 


25 
14 
49 

28 
47 
41 

43 
59 
50 
46 

64 
64 
62 
42 
59 
59 

i7 
18 
4 
21 

29 
41 


2,138,816 
517,048 
1,621,768 

162,1>27 
147,ltH} 
148,058 
123,105 
151,822 
75,000 
808,108 

81,6(>7 
34,247 
172,727 
18,966 
1 14,045 
421,652 

61,654 
7,202 

36,207 
1 10,81 1 
152,830 

2:j,214 
392,008 


325,100 
26,200 
21»8,fK)0 

33,400 
31,500 

:i0,500 
:m,100 
37,500 
15,<K)0 

m,\m 

9,800 
2,5(K) 
36,100 
1,100 
•20,300 
69,800 

8,200 
700 

2,100 
16,400 
16,200 

2,600 
46,200 


152 
51 
184 

20.5 
214 
206 
277 
2i7 
212 
227 

12t^ 
7a 

20f) 
58 

178 

m\ 

133 
96 
58 
148 
106 
112 
118 


Source:  Ginzberg,  Eli,  and  Doiiglai?  W.  Bray,  The  Uneducated.  New -York;  Columbia  Univ.  Pre&s.  1953.  l>p.  42-63. 


South  and  the  most  poorly  prepared  whites  from 
the  Appalachian  South. 

The  Office  of  Edueation  Report,  Equality  of  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  ^  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
Coleman  Report,  provides  recent  confirmation  of 
the  inadequate  state  of  southern  edueation  (3).  It 
presents-  average  achievement  scores  for  Negro  and 
white  students  in  the  1st,  3rd,  6th,  9th,  and  12th 
grades.  By  the  I2th  grade,  Negro  students  in  the 
Inetropolitan  South  had  an  average  verbal  ability 
4.2  grades  below  white  students  in  the  metropolitan 
Northeast.  The  verbal  ability  scores  of  Negroes  in 
the  nonmetropolitan  South  was  even  worse;  5.2 
grades  behind.  By  comparison,  southern  whites  did 
much  better.  Those  in  the  metropolitan  South  were 
less  than  1  year  behind  (0.9)  and  those  in  th'^  non- 
metropolitan  South,  1.5  years  behind  northeastern 
whites.  Unfortunately,  the  manner  in  which  the  test 
scores  are  presented  does  not  permit  us  to  obtain 
scores  for  our  three  southern  subregions.  This  prob- 
ably obscures  important  differences  between  the 
educational  performance  of  the  southern  Negiws 
and  whites  in  these  subregions.  Other  information 
suggests  that  the  Core  and  Appalachian  Soutli 
differ  importantly  in  their  expenditures  on  white 
and  Negro  edueation  and  in  the  quality  of  schooling 
provided  these  groups. 

While  the  scores  presented  in  the  Coleman  Report 
indicate  that  both  southern  whites  and  Negroes  test 
somewhat  below  their  counterparts  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  the  most  striking  finding  is  the  low 


level  of  educational  achievement  of  Negroes  re- 
gardless of  region  of  residence.  Twelfth  grade 
Negroes  in  the  metropolitan  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west average  3.3  grades  in  verbal  .ability  behind 
inctroiwKtan  northeastern  whites.  True,  this  is 
nearly  a  grade  better  than  the  performance  of 
Negroes  in  the  metropolitan  South  and  nearly  two 
grades  better  than  Negroes  in  the  nonmetropolitan 
South,  but  it  is  hardly  a  record  the  metropolitan 
North  can  be  proud  of. 

In  part,  these  low  levels  of  Negro  achievement  in 
the  inetropolitan  North  and  West  are  due  to  many 
of  the  same  factors  that  explain  the  low  levels  of 
achievement  of  southern  Negroes.  Prominent  rea- 
sons include  discrimination  in  the  provision  of  edu- 
eation and  low  levels  of  motivation.  However,  the 
low  levels  of  aehieveinent  of  northern  Negroes  are 
also  due  indirectly  to  the  decades  of  underinvest- 
ment in  southern  Negro  edueation  and  directly  to 
the  fact  that  many  Negroes  currently  enrolled  in 
northern  schools  obtained  their  early  years  of  edu- 
cation in  the  South.  This  not  only  affects  the  migrant 
child's  achievement  in  the  North  but  also  disrupts 
the  operation  of  these  already  hard-pressed  schools 
which  no\v  are  faced  with  the  additional  task  of 
compensating  for  the  early  years  of  education  in 
inferior  southern  schools. 

These  low  achievement  levels  of  both  whites  and 
Negroes  educated  in  the  South,  and  particularly  of 
Negroes  educated  in  the  Core  South,  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  when  the  educational  expendi- 
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tures  by  Southern  States  are  compared  to  those  of 
other  parU?  of  the  country.  Data  on  average  current 
expenditures  per  i/ipil  (based  on  average  daily 
attendance)  in  dollars  and  as  a  percentage  of  the 
U.S.  average  by  region  for  the  years  1964-65,  1955- 
56.  1945-46.  and  1929-30  are  presented  in  table  13 
(2L  pp.  8-^9;  22,  ])]).  64-65).  For  the  entire  South, 
the  level  increased  from  64  percent  of  the  U.S.  aver- 
age in  1929-30  to  78  percent  in  1955^56;  in  1965-66 
it  amounted  to  76  percent.  Per  pupil  expenditures  in 
the  Core  South  are  consistently  below  this  level  for 
the  entire  period,  l)eing  only  44  percent  of  the  U.S. 
average  in  1929-30  and  65  percent  of  the  U.S.  aver- 
age in  1964-65.  Dismal  as  these  statistics  may  be, 
the  actual  situation  may  be  even  more  unfavorable 
for  the  South.  These  figures  are  bailed  on  average 
daily  attendance,  and  ratios  of  average  enrollment 
to  average  attendance  arc  higher  in  the* South. 
Moreover,  dropout^rates  are  higher  in  the  South 
than  in  other  parts^of  the  country,  so  that  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  school  age  population  is  attending 
school  at  any  one  time. 

Similarly,  there  are  possible  sources  of  bias  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Per  pupil  expenditures  for 
current  outlays  may  exaggerate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  quality  of  schools  in  the  North  and  the 
South  because  of  differences  in  the  cost  of  inputs. 
It  may  be  possible  to  produce  a  given  quality  of 
educational  opportunity  in  the  South  less  expen- 
sively than  in  the  North.  It  is  clearly  the  case  that 
teachers'  salaries,  the  largest  component  of  current 
expenditures,  are  considerably  higlier  in  t!ie  North.^ 
While  differences  in  teachers'  salaries  may  explain 
much  of  the  differentials  in  per  capita  expenditures 


*  For  example,  the  average  annual  ?alar>'  of  inslnictional 
staff  in  fulUtimo  public  elementary  schools  in  1961-62  wa< 
$6,770  in  Connecticut,  $6,941  in  Now  York,  and  $6^  in 
Illinois.  By  comparison,  they  were  only  ^.685  in  .\rkan.sa.<«. 
$3,637  in  Mi.Sj^i.ssippi.  and  $3^65  in  South  Carolina.  Instruc- 
tional staff  in  these  comparisons  include^^  supervisors,  pHn- 
<apals.  classroom  teachers,  and  other  instructional  staff  (JL 
p.  S8) 


in  a  numerical  sense,  they  do  not  at  all  invalidate 
the  comparison.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
teachers  in  southern  schools  have  poorer  education 
and  fewer  years  of  education  than  teachers  in  north- 
em  schools. 

As  serious  as  these  large  discrepancies  in  the  level 
of  per  pupil  expenditures  may  appear,  they  are  only 
one  facet  of  the  southern  educational  system  rele- 
vant to  the  metropolitan  North.  There  is  substantial 
evidence  that  the  investment  in  the  education  of 
migrants  from  the  South  may  be  well  below  the 
average  level  for  the  entire  South.  As  is  discussed 
above,  migration  from  the  South  to  the  North  is 
highly  selective.  Southerners  migrating  to  the  North 
are  likely  to  be  Negro  and  are  drawn  disproportion- 
ately from  States  where  the  overall  level  of  per 
pupil  expenditures  tends  to  be  low.  The  overrepre- 
scntation  of  southern  Negroes^  in  the  migration 
streams  to  the  metropolitan  North  is  of  particular 
significance  since  there  is  abundant  evidence  of 
systejnatie  discrimination  .against  Negroes  in  the 
provision  of  public  education  in  the  South.  While 
practices  in  this  respect  may  have  improved  in  re- 
cent years,  it  still  appears  that  less  is  spent  on  the 
southern  Negrp,/who  consequently  receives  an  ex- 
tremely poor  education. 

Prior  to  1954  when  school  segregation  was  ruled 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  17  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  maintained  separate 
school  systems  for  Negro  and  white  children.  Thus, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  fairly  systematic  and  rea- 
sonably accurate  information  on  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures for  Negro  and  white  school  children  before 
J954.  Data  on  per  pupil  expenditures  for  whites  and 
Negroes  in  a  number  of  the  Southern  States  opr 
crating  segregated  school  systems  are  given  in  table 
14.  The  statistics  for  1953-54  are  for  total  expendi- 
tures for  instruction  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance,  while  those  for  all  other  years  are  cur- 
rent ex|)enditures  (including  administration,  main- 
tenance, etc.).  In  all  years  the  data  indicate  that 
Southern  States  (with  the  single  exception  of  Okla- 


Tablk  13. — Current  expenditures  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 

'  schools,  and  ratio  of  U.S.  average^  by  regions  * 


K\|M*n(!iturcs  \H*r  pupil  Pere^^ni  of  U.S.  average 


Regiou  \\m-{)5    1 1>55-5(i    1  iM5-46    1 02t)-30    1 964-65    1 955-56   1945-46    1 929-30 


United  States   $484  $'J94  $87  100.0  100.0  ICO.O  100.0 

Northeast   .5*^9  :VJ2  161  101  111.4  109.5  118.4  116.1 

North  Central   481  'M)\  148  96  im.4  103.4  108.8  110.3 

West   508  'MS  156  106  105.0  108.2  114.7  121.8 

South    :m)  m  97  56  76.2  78.2  71.3  64.4 

Core   316  195  70  38  65.3  66.3  51.5  4.3.7 

Appalaehia   .331  191  88  50  68.4  65.0  64.7  57.5 

Heterogeneous   452  297  131  80  93.4  101.0  96.3  92.0 


Sources:  Ti?.  Office  of  ICdiication,  Statistical  Summary  of         *  Per  pupil  expenditures  for  regions  are  simple  unwctghte(i 
Kducnluw:   t!f6n~o(t   {VJii,  Government  Printing  Office,      averages  of  State  per  pupil  expenditures. 
NVashinKton.  !).(*..  1959),  p.  110;  Idem.^  Di(fcst  (if  Educa- 
tional atotiiftic^^,  IVO'5  KdHion,  p.  66. 
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homa)  spent  significantly  less  per  pupil  on  Negro 
students.  The  high  figures  for  Oklahoma  reflect  the 
fact  that  with  only  36,000  N  egro  pupils  in  1953-54 
a  segregated  system  of  education  was  expensive.  It 
is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Cieorgia,  and  Alabama  seem  to  be  the  most  deficient 
in  their  efforts  to  educate  their  Negro  populations. 
On  the  positive  side,  the  narrowing  of  the  difference 
between  white  and  Negro  per  pupil  expenditures 
between  1945-46  and  1951-52  suggests  some  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  level  of  educational  opi)or- 
tunity  available  to  southern  Negroes.  The  smaller 
differentials  in  the  1953-54  figures  for  instructional 
purposes  may  indicate  that  much  of  the  noninstruc- 
tjonal  expenses  of  the  Negro  schools  were  included 
in  the  expenses  of  the  white  system.  Alternatively, 
the  Negro  system  may  just  not  have  gotten  these 
services.  In  any  case,  the  ai)parent  improvement 
should  be  viewed  with  some  caution,  since  increased 
Federal  pressure  over  the  period  may  have  caused 
southern  school  officials  to  be  less  candid  at  the 
later  date:  =        .  " 

In  j)art,  the  differences  in  per  i)upil  expenditures 
for  Negro  and  white  schools  may  reflect  differences 
in- the  degree  of  urbanization  of  the  two  popula- 
tions. Per  pupil  expenditures  are  generally  higher 
in  more  urbanized  areas.^^  But  the  differential  de- 
gree of  urbanization  of  Negroes  and  whites  can 

'"For  oxamplo,  a  1955-56  Mirvcy  for  38  States  indicated 
tliat  foi  tho  entire  United  States  per  pupil  expenditure.**  in 
nnal  eon n ties  were  S237  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance !i>  compared  to  S305  for  citie.s  of  25.000  to  99.999  popu- 
lation and  $333  for  citie.««  of  over  100.000  population  RarnI 
count ie.s  in  the  South  spend  an  average  of  S174  per  pupil 
a.s  compared  to  $203  for  tho  >inaller  citie.**  an(l~S222  for  the 
larKcr  {23.  o5). 


explain  only  a  part  of  the  expenditure  gap.  More 
importantly,  it  explains  very  little  of  the  even 
larger  difference  that  existed  before  World  War  II. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  studies  of  Negro 
education  before  World  War  II  was  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  for  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Education  (76).  The  report,  Xegro  Edti- 
cation,  published  inJ917,  provides  a  survey  of 
Negro  education  durMig  tlie  period  inunediately  pre- 
ceding World  War  I.  Estimates  of  public  expendi- 
tures per  capita  for  Negroes  and  whites  were  ob- 
tained by  dividing  total  salaries  for  teachers  in 
Negro  and  white  schools  by  the  number  of  Negro 
and  white  children  6  to  14  years  of  age.  As  smaller 
proportions  of  Negro  children  were  in  school,  this 
exaggerates  the  discrepancy  between  the  white  and 
Negro  i)er  pupil  expenditures  for  those  students 
actually  in  school.?*  On  this  basis  they  found  per 
capita  expenditures  in  the  Southern  States  to  be 
$10.32  for  each  white  child  and  $2.89  for  each  Negro 
child.  Moreover,  they  determined  that  exi)enditures 
per  school  age  child  differed  widely  among  Southern 
States.  Using  the  Southern  subregions  defined  above, 
the  i)er  child  expenditures  in  the  Core  South  were 
S1-.98  for  Negroes  and  $11.97  for  whites.  Comparable 
statistics  for  the  Appalachian  South  were  $3.50  for 


It  would  have  been  valuable  to  have  per  capita  expendi- 
tures ba.^ed  on  attendnuec  or  enrolhaent.  However,  the 
author>  report  that  attendance  and  enrollment  statistics 
were  neither  uniform  nor  accurate  enough  to  provide  con- 
>isteiit  estimates  arid  >ugge.st  that  a  per  capita  figure  based 
•on  enrollment  is  not  as  significant  as  one  based  on  school 
age  population  ;i?<^a  mea.*«ure  of  finaneial  interest  in  the 
>c'hooLs.  because  enrollment  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
dependent  on  the  appropriations  made. 


Table  14. — Cuncnt  expenditures  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  for  white  and  Negro  public 

elementary  schools 


State 

1U45- 

-40 

l!)47 

-48 

1040' 

-50 

1051- 

-52 

1053 

-54  « 

White 

Xegro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

Alabama  

. .     .  $8') 

$:i8 

SI23 

$75 

$130 

$03 

$172 

$]()8 

$112 

$105 

Arkan.sas 

71 

35 

lOS 

(iO 

124 

73 

138 

77 

00 

72 

Delaware  . 

158 

125 

Florida   

.  .  i:i5 

()2 

i77 

ioo 

137 

22  i 

160 

'i76 

ioi 

GeoVgia  

8:5 

:)] 

127 

59 

145 

80 

nm 

115 

Kentucky  

!K) 

i)S 

122 

liOuisianii  

.  .     .  VMS 

44 

105 

Maryland.   

i:iO 

III 

201 

105 

217 

100 

254 

20 1 

43 

15 

Ho 

24 

123 

33  ^ 

147- 

32 

'08 

Missouri  

1:^8 

i:« 

126 

North  Carolina 

8() 

70 

114 

06 

148 

123 

ISO 

150 

132 

111 

lis 

143 

108 

102 

m 

South  Carolina  

l(K) 

40 

140 

68 

"  155 

80 

100 

08 

...  80 

Texas  

123 

in 

Virginia   

  DO 

77 

\Ve«t  Virginia .   

.  ..  101 

Ml 

187 

District  of  CoUunbia 

.  .  1()0 

14^ 

"260 

"221 

345 

"  2«i 

240 

Source:  I*.S.  Department  of  Health.  Edi:'-ation.  and  Wei-         '  Total  expenditures  for  in.>truction  per  pupil  m  average 
fare.  Bwnninl  Snrvvy  0/  Education  in  (hi  (  rnlvd  Stoics.       daily  attendance. 
I!f4d'4(f,  ;/A;?-.^V,  1040^50,  l!)r)]^')2,  1053-04,  Cli,c,^.<r  1: 
Statixticdl  Snmmnri/  nf  Mncoiinn. 
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Negroes  and  $7.81  for  wliitcs;  tliosc  for  the  Hetero- 
geneous South  were  $6.18  for  Negroes  and  $11.73 
for  whites. 

Though  there  was  considerable  difference  among 
the  States  and  subregions  of  the  South  in  the  level 
of  school  expenditures  for  whites  and  Negroes,  the 
divergence  among  counties  according  to  their  pro- 
portion of  Negro  .school  age  population  was  even 
larger  (appendix,  table  22 1.  The  inequality  in- 
creases as  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  county 
population  increases  and  is  greatest  in  those 
counties  with  the  highest  ])roportion  of  Negroes. 
The  expenditures  per  capita  are  rouglily  the  same 
.in  counties  with  less  tliar.  10  percent  Negro  ])opula- 
tion,  $7.96  per  cajiita  for  Negroes  and  $7.23  i)cr 
capita  for  whites.  They  are  most  dissimilar  in 
counties  with  over  7o  ))ercent  Negroes,  $22.22  per 
capita  for  whites  and  $1.78  per  capita  for  Negroes. 

These  results,  surprising  even  for  the  early  period 
under  discussion,  are  attributable  to  the  then  ])rev- 
alent  method  of  allocating  State  echication  funds 
among  counties.  These  funds  were  assigned  to  the 
counties  on  the  basis  of  total  ])opulation  without 
regard  to  race.  Thus,  a  large  Negro  ])opulation  was 
as  much  of  an  asset  to  a  county  school  system  as  a 
large  white  population.  Funds  were  then  divided 
between  the  races  by  the  county  board  of  education 
and  supplemented  by  local  tuxes  voted  by  the 
county.  Accordingly,  appropriations  for  Negit) 
schools  were  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  local 
sentiment  of  the  white  school  i)oard.  In  the  counties 
with  populations  less  than  23  ])ereent  Negro,  the 
comparatively  high  ])er  cajiita  figures  for  Negro 
children  are  due  to  the  high  cost  of  maintaining 
schools  for  a  scattered  population.^-' 

Caui^es  of  Underinvestment  in  Education 

The  determinants  of  the  level  of  educational  ex- 
l)enditure  by  State  and  local  government  are  many 
and  complexly  interrelated.  They  included  the  com- 
munity mores  and  attitucles  toward  education,  the 
l)roportion  of  children  attending  private  and  paro- 
chial schools,  the  ratio  of  school  age  children  to  the 
economically  active  population,  the  degree  of  urban- 
ization, and  the  cost  of  providing  a  given  quality 
of  education.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
most  important  explanation  of  the  low  level  of  ex- 
penditure by  Southern  States  is  the  level  of  per 
capita  income. 


'•While  cunont  stati>tirs  do  not  allow  such  honost  intor- 
p  rot  at  ions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  type  of  ineclm- 
nisiii  for  the  allocation  of  edueatioiml  ftinds  was  operative 
at  least  until  1954  and  most  likely  well  into  the  present 
decade.  Higher  per  capita  figuies  for  tlie  border  State.*  are 
partly  (hie  to  the  wider  di.^tribiition  of  Negroe.^  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  providing  a  nnich  larger  number 
of  schools  with  but  n  few  pupils.  It  is  al>o  partly  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  border  States  had  a  higher  number  of 
high  schools  for  Negro  pupils.  There  is  a  striking  parallelism 
between  the  Negro  right  to  vote  in  these  border  States  and 
the  better  school  facilities  provided. 


When  average  current  expenditures  i)er  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  for  all  State.*?  are 
plotted  against  State  per  capita  income,  they  clearly 
indicate  a  strong  positive  relationship  between  per 
capita  income  and  per  pupil  current  expenditures 
for  echication.  Low  levels  of  educational  expendi- 
tures appear  to  be  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  low 
income.  With  relatively  few  exceptions,  the  States 
of  the  Core  and  Appalachian  South  spend  less  on 
education  per  jnipil  and  have  the  lowest  incomes. 
For  example,  in  1965  Mississippi  spent  the  .smallest 
amount  per  student  ($317)  and  had  the  !o\Nest  per 
capita  income  ($l,o66).  South  Carolina..  Alabama, 
and  Arkansas  did  not  exceed  ^lississippi's  i)er  pupil 
expenditure  rate  by  nuich,  and  all  had  ])er  capita 
income  below  $2,000  per  year.  In  the  Core  South 
only  Louisiana  had  a  level  of  ])er  jnipil  expenditures 
above  $450  jier  year.  These  problems  are  com- 
pounded by  thc^faet  that  the  South  has  a  relatively 
large  school  age  population  in  terms  of  its  economi- 
cally active  population. 

If  the  educational  effort  of  the  South  is  compared 
to  its  per  capita  income  levels,  its  ])erformance  is 
nuieh  more  credible.  For  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  direct  expenditures  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  education  amounted  to  5.2  percent  of  per 
capita  income  (22:  p.  137h  All  6  Core  States,  all  5 
Appalachian  States,  and  all  Heterogeneous  States 
except  Delaware  and  Maryland  exceeded  this  per- 
centage.. Unweighted  averages  of  State  and  local 
education  (  \)enditures  were  5.7  percent  of  the  ])er 
capita  incomes  of  the  6  Core  South  States,  5.6  per- 
cent of  those  of  the  Appalachian  South,  and  5.2 
percent  of  those  of  the  Heterogeneous  South.  Un- 
fortunately, this  effort  by  Southern  States  buys 
fewer  educational  inputs  as  a  result  of  their  low 
levelt  of  per  capita  income.  Average  per  capita  ex- 
penditures for  education  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments were  $127  for  the  entire  United  States.  By 
comparison,  those  for  the  Core  South  were  $93,  for 
the  Appalachian  South, .$108,  and  for  the  Hetero- 
geneous South,  $127  per  capita.  North  Carolina 
made  the  greatest  effort  of  any  of  the  Southern 
States  in  1963  by  spending  fully  7.3  percent  of  its 
per  cai)ita  income  on  education,  a  level  of  effort 
exceeded  by  only  4  of  the  50  States.  However,  14 
States  exceeded  North  Carolina's  i)er  capita  ex- 
penditures on  education  of  $149  per  year^ecause 
of  their  higher  levels  of  per  capita  incomes.  \ 

The  Shed 

The  discussion  presented  up  to  this  point  is 
aimed  at  identifying  the  narrow  self-interest  of 
northern  metropolitan  areas.  The  necessity  for 
action  along  any  possible  lines— education,  eco- 
nomic development,  or  supplemental  income  for 
im])overished  families — must  finally  hinge  on  the 
expectation  that  the  trends  outlined  above  will  con- 
tinue into  the  future.  The  central  question  beconies 
whether  or  not  the  rural  southern  population,  white 
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and  Negro,  will  produce  a  high  excess  population 
in  the  future.  The  answer  would  appear  to  be  yes. 

Table  15  gives  the  number  of  male  entrants  into 
the  rural  labor  foree  by  raee  and  region  for  the 
1960's,  based  on  the  assumption  of  no  net  migration. 
Two  figures  of  particular  interest  here  are  the  large 
number  of  Negro  entrants  in  the  Core  South,  331,- 
000,  and  the  even  larger  number  of  white  entrants 
in  the  Appalachian  South,  807,500.  The  figures  for 
the  total  South  have  no£  changed  niueh  from  the 
1950-60  period,  despite  the  high  level  of  outmigra- 
tion  experienced  by  rural  areas  during  that  period. 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  high  birth  rates  of  south- 
ern rural  areas.*' 

A  peii^peeiive  on  the  entrants  into  the  rural  labor 
force  of  the  1970's  can  be  made  by  comparing  the 
rural  population  under'lO  years  old  in  1960  with  the 
same  group  in  1950.  There  were  689,000  rural 
southern  Negro  males  in  1960  as  compared  to  740,- 
000  in  1950.  Thus,  there  Has  been  only  a  slight  de- 
crease in  the  cohort  group  that  will  be  responsible 
for  the  bulk  of  Negro  migration  in  the  1970's.  Simi- 
larly, tliere  were  2.0  million  white  southern  males 
under  10  in  I960  as  compared  to  2.2  milhon  in  1950. 

While  no  figures  are  available  on  rural  outmigra- 
tion  in  the  IfiNSO's  some  total  figures  for  the  South 
-arc  available.  Most  striking  is  the  rate  of  Negro 
net-migration.  Between  1960  and  1966,  600,000  non- 
whites  (net)  left  the  South,  at  an  average  rate  of 
-0.9  percent  pen  annum.**  This  annual  rate  is 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  average  migration  rate  of 
the  1950's.  If,  as  in  that  decade,  metropolitan- areas 


'*Thus,  in  1950  (the  last  year  in  which  an  entrant  to  the 
1960-70  labor  force  could  be  born)  rural  Appalachian  States: 
had  uniformly  higher  white  birth  rates  than  the  rest  of  the 
country^  while  Core  States  had  Negro  birth  rates  above  the 
national  Negro  rate  and  far  above  national  white  rates.  In 
1965,  birth  rates  were  still  among  the  highest  in  the  country. 
According  to  the  Public  Health  Service  (£4)  the  national 
white  birthrate  for  1950  was  22.7  births  per  1,000  population. 
The  rural  white  birth  rate  for  Appalachian  States  varied 
between  21.7  for  North  Carolina  (the  only  State  below  the 
national  rate)  and  25.4  for  Kentucky.  The  rural  Negro  birth 
rate  for  Core  South  States  varied  from  the  30i  of  Arkansas 
to  the  38.4  of  Mi^isslppi. 

**See  {17).  These  figures  arc  based  on  data  from  the 
Current  Population  Survey »  and  can  be  considered  only 
roni^h  estimates. 


of  the  South  had  ^onie  small  net  inniigration  of 
Negroes  (a  likely  a:?8uniption  for  the  IMO's),  the 
conclusion  follows  that  at  least  600,000  Negroes  left 
the  nonnietropohtan  areas  of  the  South.  The  native 
white  population  showed  a  net  outmigration  in  the 
period  of  about  100,000.  This  figure,  however,  is  not 
highly  informative  since  many  whites  moved  into 
the  South  and  the  nietropolitan-nonmetropolitan 
distribution  cannot  be  so  easily  hypothesized. 

Given  that  the  above  figures  are  only  crude  esti- 
mates of  the  trends  in  rural  outniigration  from  the 
South^  they  still  serve  to  emphasize  that  no  sudden 
change  in  the  extent  of  tliat  movement  is  imminent. 
This  is  especially  true  for  the  Negro  population. 
The  origins  of  the^eurrent  problem  can  be  seen  by 
eonibining  the  predicted  number  of  entrants  for  the 
1960's  witir  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  replace- 
ment ratios  which  measure  the  number  of  entrants 
to  tha  rural  labor  force  per  100  departures  through 
death  or  retirement,  assuming  no  net  migration  (i). 
The  ratio  for  southern  rural  Negroes  moved  up  from 
,230  for  the  195p's  to  250  for  the  1960's.  This  meant 
that  60  percent  of  the  potential  rural  Negro  entrants 
would  not  find  jobs  unless  the  number  of  rural  jobs 
expanded  or  these  individuals  migrated  out  of  rural 
areas.  In  actual  numbers,  this  estimate  would  imply 
that  343,000  rural  male  Negroes  would  not  find 
jobs  in  the  1960's  as  compared  to  335,000  in  the 
1950's.^^*  considering  that  the  pace  of  technological 
change  in  agriculture  has  been  continually  ac- 
celerating in  the  Core  South,  there  is  httle  doubt 
that  these  estimates  form  a  lower  bound.  Moreover, 
this  discussion  does  not  take  into  account  any  pull 
effects -of  metropolitan  areas,  but  only  relates  to 
rural  surplus.  The  situation  for  white  males  is  only 
shghtly  better.  The  potential  white  surplus  went 
from  872,000  to  854,000  between  the  1950's  and 
1960's. 

The  general  conclusions  are  clear:  (1)  Migration 
in  the  1960's  is  of  the  same  order  as  that  of  the 
1950's.  (2)  There  can  be  no  significant  decline  in 


These  figures  are  based  on  multiplying  the  number  of 
entrants  by  the  fraction  of  ^mtluH  labor  implied  by  the 
replacement  ratio. 


Table  15. — Entrants  to  the  male  rural  labor  force 
[In  thousands] 


1950-60 

1960-70 

Area 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

South   

  693 

1,820 

571.4 

1,837.6 

  NA 

NA 

331.2 

671.2 

  NA 

NA 

159.6 

807.6 

  NA 

NA 

80.5 

458.8 

Source:  Bowles,  Gladys  K.,  Calvin  L.  Bealc.  and  Benjamin  S.  Bradshaw,  Potential  Supply  and  Replacement  oj  Rural 
Males  of  Labor  Force  Age,  1000^70,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Economic  Research  Service,  1966. 
NA  =  not  available. 
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the  absolute  number  of  potential  outniigrantg  from 
the  rural  South  until  the 


G>nclusions  and  Policy  Itnplicatiom 

We  might  do  well  here  to  retrace  the  M)mewhat 
complicated  and  often  indirect  path  that  ha^f  been 
followed  in  this  paper.  Our  basic  argument  is  that 
the  metropolitan  North  has  a  major  stake  in  the 
future  of  the  rural  southern  population.  The  rural 
South  is  impoverished,  a  condition  that  alone  might 
well  justify  concern,  but  wc  contend  that  there  is 
an  even  stronger  reason  for  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  fortunes  of  the 
metropolitan  North  are  closely  linked  to  those  of 
the  rural  South  through  migration.  (Again  it  is  well 
to  emphasize  our  generic  use  of  the -term  North, 
since  many  of  the  iwtential  migrants  will  inove,to 
western  metropolitan  areas).  The  North's  biggest 
cities  attract  large  numbers  of  rural  Negroes  from 
the  Core  South.  Smaller  northern  areas  draw  dis- 
proportionately large  numbers  of  Appalachian 
whites.  Ironically,  it  is  these  groups  that  are  rela- 
tively the  worst  prepared  for  coping  with  the  com- 
plexities of  the  industrial,  metropolitan  North.  The 
educational  achievement  of  each  is  inferior  to  the 
majority  of  the  southern  population  from  which 
they  come.  Negroes  of  the  Core  South  are  especially 
disadvantaged  in^this  respect.  In  analyzing  the  dis- 
tribution of -poverty  in  the  north-centraP  region  of 
the  country,  we  found  that  a  substantial  fraction 
of  the  metropolitan  North's  poor  were  bon?  and 
educated  in  the  South.  This  result  applies  to  both 
north-central  Negroes  and  whites.  Finally,  we  have 
found  no  evidence  to  support  the  widely  held  view 
that  rurft!  ccuthem  migration  to  the  North  will 
soon  abate.  The  base  populations  are  just  too  large. 

In  reviewing  the  above  analysis,  we  are  struck 
by  the  contrast  between  the  implications  of  migra- 
tion from  the  rural  South  and  the  traditional  view 
of  mobility  in  the  United  States.  The  actual  migra- 
tion portends  severe  strain  both  on  the  metropoli- 
tan centers  of  the  countiy  and  the  individual 
migrants  involved;  the  tradition  evokes  a  vision  of 
the  workings  of  a  free  marketplace  leading  in  the 
long  run  to  an  efficient  distribution  of  economic 
activity.  The  former  is  l)olstered  by  the  increasing 
difficulties  of  the  rural  migrant  and  especially  the 
tensions  of  the  Negro  ghetto;  the  latter  is  based  on 
America's  experience  with  both  foreign  immi  ,ration 
and  the  westward  expansion.  Resolution  of  these 
discrepancies  can  be  made  only  by  taking  into  ac- 
count the  changing  characteristics  of  the  metropoli- 
tan environment.  Today's  uneducated  and  unskilled 
must  accept  a  relative  position  vastly  inferior  to 
that  which  they  held  earlier  in  the  century.  The 
long  run  may  well  have  become  too  long,  for  it  now 
implies  several  more  generations  of  ill-equipped 
rural-urban  migrants,  continued  underinvestment 
in  education,  and  heavy  burdens  on  the  social  insti- 


tutions necessary  to  control  and  ameliorate  these 
mistakes. 

The  need  for  public  action  follows  directly  from 
these  propositions.  What  form  this  action  ^*>ould 
take  is  not  so  easily  dctcnnined.  We  have  identified 
two  primar>'  groups  of  hitcrei?t  in  the  rural  South: 
the  Negroes  of  the  Core  South  who  contribute  so 
heavily  to  the  problems  of  the  metropolitan  North 
and  particularly  its  largest  cities,  and  the  whites  of 
the  Appalachian  South  who  affect  the  medium- 
sized  cities  throughout  the  countr>'.  While  many 
programs  might  i>e  tailored  to  deal  with  problems 
faced  by -the  migrant,  these  must  |)erforce  take  the 
form  of  correcting  mistakes  made  in  the  past  with 
all  the  difficulties  involved  in  such  a  venture.  There- 
fore, a  strong  argument  can  be  made  for  programs 
aimed  at^the  two  populations  in  question,  not  after 
they  have  arrived  in  the  metropolis,  but  while  they 
are  still  in  the  rural  South. 

In  thisMight,  the  first  and  most  obvious  reeoin-^ 
mendation  that  can  f)e  made  is  to^strengtlien  deci- 
sively the  education  reccivec!  by  southern  rural 
children,  white  and  Negro.  The  discussion  on  south- ^ 
em  education  bothidentifies  this  problem  and  sug- 
gests the  magnitude  of  the  task.  Clearly,  the  diffi- 
culties in  attracting  talented  teachers  to  depre^d 
rural  areas  are  sulMantial,  -but  not  necessarily^ 
greater  than  the  similar  problem  of  attracting  these 
teachers,  social  workers,  and  policemen  to  the  urban 
ghetto.  Some  emphusis  on  the  former  now  could 
easily  replace  a  great  deal  more  effort  on  the  latter 
at  some  future  time.  Education  is  particularly  im- 
portant for  the  rural  Negro  who  needs  all  the  aid 
lie  can  obtain  to  work  against  the  edge  of  discrimi- 
nation. While  it  may  be  ironic  that  the  Core  South, 
the  souro^of  the  major  Negro  migration,  docs  a 
poorer  job  of  educating  Negroes  than  tlie  Appa- 
lachian South,  and  the  latter  <loes  a  poorer  job  of 
educating  whites  than  the  Core  South,  these  facts 
tend  to  simplify  the  choice  of  first  targets  among 
rural  areas.  Ttie  implied  distribution  of  funds  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that  areas  of  high  outmigration 
are  (perhaps  understandably)  more  reluctant  than 
other  areas  to  maintain  and  expand  their  educa- 
tional systems.***  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no 
compromise  with  the  southern  tradition  of  "nonedu- 
cation"  for  its  Negro  peculation.  It  is  important  to 
recognize  that  just  those  States  which  uphold  this 
tradition  the  strongest  arc  ex|K)rting  the  greatest 
number  of  Negro  migrants.  In  some  real  sense  it  is 
the  southern  establishment  that  has  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  North's  business  and  not  vice  versa. 

A  second  policy  that  receives  support  from  these 
conclusions  is  a^  renewed  effort  to  equalize  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  Negroes  in  the  South  as 
part  of  an  overall  national  program.  In  particular 
this  would  seem  to  be  an  important  consideration  in 


Wci«brod  (26)  pvf^niH  an  intcrcj^ting  (liscuiwion  of  this 
))ointr  inchiding  a  quantitative  analy^iit  of  the  impact  of  out- 
migration on  school  cxt)cnditurei^.  He  findti  a  high  negative 
correlation  between  these  two  variables. 
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the  Core  South,  an  area  where  gt\\\\s  ma'le  in  the 
past  have  hccn  ahno:?t  exehisively  white.  Even  a 
redistribution  of  |)o\*erty  !)ctwccn  whites  and 
Negroes  might  be  a^aijt  gain  in  Hght  of  tne  eumu- 
lative  nature  of  meti;p|)olitan  ghetto  poverty  as 
compared  to  less  coWfncting  white  poverty.  How- 
ever, it  seems  more  reasonable  to  inelude  sueh  an 
objective  in  a  wider  program  to  increase  southern 
nonagrieultural  employment  and  incomes.  Indeed 
the  politics  and  economics  of  the  South  may  make 
equal  opportunity  feasible  only  when  coupled  to  a 
substantial  expansion  of  the  economy. 

The  queslion  has  now  been  transformed  into 
determining  the  most  efficient  (in  both  a  human  and 
econcmie  sense)  place  for  economic  expansion.  The 
major  alternatives  include  rural  industrialization 
in  the  South,  metropolitan  expansion  in  the  South, 
and  migrant-oriented  job  creation  in  the  No»  th.  We 
admit  to  a  l)ias,  based  on  previous  research,  that 
rules  against  effoits  of  expanding  employment  op- 
portunities of  .southern  migrants  in  the  metropolitan 
North;  at  least  to  the  exclusion  of  even  larger 
eflfoils  in  the  South  (9,  pp,  It  takes  little 

specialized  knowledge  to  identify  as  the  major 
problem  facing  tbe  large  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
North  the  task  of  assimilating  their  Negro  popu- 
lation. Conditions  have  reached  crisis  proportions 
in  many  cities  and  increases  in  the  populations  of, 
northern  ghettos  could  prove  disastrous.  In  fact,  a 
major  reason  for  aggressively  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  South  is  to  permit  a  much 
larger  attack  on  tbe  problems  of  discrimination  and 
poverty  in  tbe  ghettos  of  the  metropolitan  North. 
Without  a  simultaneous  effort  to  draniatieally  ex- 
pand employment  opportunities  for  disadvantaged- 
southerners,  efforts  to  alleviate  .poverty  in  the 
ghettos  of  the  metropolitan  North  could  prove 
counterproductive.  A  delicate  equilibrium  obviously 
exists  between  the  poverty  areas  of  the  North  and 
the  South.  Unless  efforts  to  improve  conditions  in 
the  metropolitan  North  are  accompanied  by  efforts 
to  expand  opportunity  in  the  South,  the  final  con- 
sequences of  programs  aimed  at  employing  tbe 
migrant  in  tbe  metropolitan  North  may  be  to  ac- 
celerate already  uncomfortably  large  flows  of  ill- 
prepared  Southern  migrants.  Consequently,  the 
levels  of  unemployment,  poverty,  and  distress 
might  remain  unchanged  while  the  nionumontal 
problems  of  assimilation  increase. 

In  analyzing  the  remaining  alternatives,  rural  in- 
dtistrialization  and  metropolitan  expansion  in  tbe 
South,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  historic  de- 
velopment of  southern  nninufacturing  and  other 
nonagrieultural  industries.  The  experience  of  in- 
dustralization  in  the  South  has  generally  differed 
from  the  northern  pattern  of  concentration  in  large 
metropolitan  areas.  From  the  first  "bring  the  mills 
to  the  fields"  movement  of  Reconstruction,  the 
rural  areas  and  small  towns  of  the  South  have  ac- 
counted for  substantial  proportions  of  southern 
manufacturing   activity.   Standard  Metropolitan 


Statistical  Areas  contain  the  majority  of  manufac- 
turing employnuMit  in  only  one  State  of  the  Core 
South.  Louisiana,  and  two  of  the  Appalachian 
South.  Kentucky  ami~AVest  \*irginia.  By  contrast, 
all  of  the  Heterogeneous  States  have  a  majority  of 
their  manufacturing  employment  in  metropolitan 
areas.  The  implications  of  thi^  dispei'sion  of  indus- 
try are  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  southern 
economy.  In  an  extensive  analysis  of  wage  differen- 
tials in  the  Vnited  States,  Fuelis  found  that  quality 
adju-sted  wages  for  rural  areas  and  small  towns  an' 
significantly  lower  than  for  the  entire  South  (5). 
It  is  to  be  expected  tnat  these  low  wages  and  tbe 
vast  renuiining  pools  of  unskilled  workers  will  con- 
tmue  to  attract  large  numbers  of  firms  using  dis- 
proportionate amounts  of  low  cost,  low  skilled 
lal)or.  The  benefits  to  the  South  of  this  continued 
development  should  not  be  minhnized.  These  low- 
wage  industries'can  serve  both  as  a  training  ground 
for  rural  labor  and  as  a  substantial  source  of  in- 
come. 

At  the  same  time  the  rapid  expansion  of  southern 
metropolitan  areas  suggests  a  second  form  of  sputb- 
ern  economic  development.  The  metropolitan  South 
has  l)een  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  parts  of 
the  country.  All  U.S.  metropolitan  areas  grew  by 
55  percent  i)etwcen  1940  and  1960.  as  compared  to 
a  growth  in  population  of  the  entire  United  States 
of  only  35  percent  (18),  By  comparison,  southern 
metropolitan  areas  grew  bv  84  percent  i)ctwecn 
1940  and  1960  (35  percent  between  1940  and  1950 
and  36  percent  between  1950  and  1960).  Only  the 
expanding  metropolitan  areas  of  the  Western  United 
States  grew  at  more  rapid  rates  (48  percent  between 
1950  and  1960).  Moreover,  Fucirs  data  suggest  that 
the  expansion  of  employment  in  southern  metro- 
politan areas  is  not  greatly  attrii)utable  to  low 
wages,  even  though  quality  adjusted  wage  levels  in 
southern  metropolitan  areas  remain  sliglitly  lower 
than  those  of  the  North  (5.  p.  19), 

This  rapid  growth  of  employment  in  southern 
metropolitan  areas,  like  that  of  the  metropolitan 
North,  must  be  due  to  factors  which  increase  tbe 
productivity  of  at  least  some  firms  at  these  loca- 
tions and  allow  them  to  pay  higlier  wages.  These 
factors  include  economies  of  scale,  agglomeration 
economies,  and  the  access  of  a  large  local  market. 

Thus,  to  a  significant  degree  southern  growth 
potential  may  be  tied  to  the  development  of  metro- 
politan areas.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  rural 
South,  growth  in  these  cities  is  no  less  desiraide 
than  rural  growth.  Expansion  of  economic  oppor- 
tunities, no  matter  where  it  occurs  in  the  South, 
nuist  of  necessity  i)e  beneficial  to  the  rural  popu- 
lation. The  basic  remedy  is  oi\c  of  taking  up  the 
slack  in  a  surplus  population;  the  exact  point  at 
which  tension  is  applied  is  no  crucial.  If  sucb  ten- 
sion is  more  efficiently  created  in  metropolitan 
areas,  this  course  of  action  should  be  accepted. 

Our  discussion  thus  becomes  one  of  general 
southern  development  and  the  need  to  bring  that 
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logion  more  in  line  with  national  level!?  of  per  capita 
ineonie.  This  is  the  basic  ^oluiion  to  the  problenis 
produced  by  rural  southern  outniigration.  In  par- 
ticular, it  is  important  to  guarantee  that  an  expan- 
sion of  the  southern  economy  be  shared  by  the 
rural,  especially  the  rural  Negro,  population.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  process  may  be  automatic.  Gen- 
eral prosperity  and  the  resulting  tightness  of  labor 
markets  are  perhaps  the  strongest  forces  for  the 
integration  of  the  Negro  into  the  southern  economy. 
Some  evidence  of  this  pattern  is  visible  already  in 
certain  parts  of  the  South.  Osburn  concluded  from 
a  study  of  Negro  employment  in  the  Carolina  tex- 
tile industry  that  the  Negro  labor  force  has  made 
substantial  gains  since  1960  and  that  these  gains  arc 
due  to  the  abandonment  of  that  industry's  "exclu- 
sionary hiring  practices  as  whites  were  attracted  to 
higher  paying  industj'ies  and  it.*?  need  for  labor 
grew.**  While  the  Negro  is  often  hired  for  dead  end 
jobs,  "under  tight  labor  market  conditions,  em- 
ployers have  more  incentive  to  hire  and  train  Negro 
job  applicants  and  to  upgrade  Negro  employees" 
{12). 

Clearly  the  gains  of  general  prosperity  for  poor 
rural  Negroes  and  whites  will  be  magnified  to  the 
extent  that  educational  programs  prepare  them  for 
these  increased  and  improved  opportunities.  The 
gains  to  Negroes  from  stronger  measures  aimed 
against  discrimination  arc  even  more  obvious.  En 
fgreement  of  equal  opportunity  laws  for  govern- 
ment contractors  and  subcontractors  in  the  South  is 
already  increasing  the  openings  for  Negroes  in 
southern  industry  and  the.^^e  efforts  should  be 
stepped  up.  Broader  legislation  is  also  desirable. 
The  task  of  obtaining  and  enforcing  such  measures 
is  substantially  eased  by  a  climate  of  general  im- 
provement. Economic  expansion  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  equal  opportunity  are  highly  comple- 
mentary. 

An  important  perspective  that  derives  from  this 
discussion  is  the  need  to  approach  the  obviously 
serious  problems  of  southern  rural  areas  as  parts  of 
a  larger  regional  and  national  system.  This  is  dis- 
tinctly diflferent  from  the  current  approach  to  de- 
pressed areas,  which  concentrates  only  on  the  worst 
or  most  distressed  areas.' ^  A  more  neutral  policy 
aimed  at  general  southern  development  is  required. 
Thus,  witli  respect  to  capital  subsidies  to  industry, 
the  best  approach  might  be  to  allow  the  entrepre- 
neur to  locate  anywhere  he  chooses  wnthin  the 
South  rather  than  attempt  to  bribe  him  into  what 
may  well  be  an  inefficient  location  in  a  severely 
distressed  rural  area.  The  important  point  is  that 
economic  development  in  a  city  or  metropolitan 
area  50  or  even  200  miles  away  can  be  both  ad- 
vantageous to  the  rural  poor  and  consistent  with 


»"For  cxainplp,  tlic  Gnnbling  Icgisl.atiirc  of  tlic  Economic 
Dcvoiopmrnt  Adniinislration  of  tlir  Department  of  Coni- 
mercr  liinil>  it.s  dcvplopmrnt  to  distrr>sp({  .arras.  The  agency 
htxfi  aciminintrativply  dpcided,  moreover,  that  the  worst 
counties  nntJst  be  taken  firj^t  {14). 


national  economic  trends.  The  goal  is  not  so  nuieb 
to  keep  the  rural  southerner  rural  to  provide  him 
with  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  decent  income  in  a 
decent  environment.  W'hvvc  the  rural  South  and 
metropolitan  North  have  failed  at  thi>  task,  the 
metropolitan  South  may  well  be  able  to  succeed. 
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Appendix 

Table  16. — Number  of  famHies  with  incomes  below  $3,000  and  unrelated  individuals  with  incomes  below 

$1,500,  by  residevce  and  race:  1960 


South  Rest  of  U.S.  Entire  U.S. 


Residence  Non-  Non-  Non- 

White       white       White       white       White       white  Total 


Families: 

Urban   1,230  704  2,720  513  3,950  1,277  5,227 

Rural  farm   606  223  729  11  1,335  234  1,569 

Rural  nonfarm   1,176  470  1,153  53  2,329  524  2,853 

Total  families   3,013  1,458  4,602  577  7,615  2,035  9,650 

Unrelated  individuals   1,456  559  3,892  416  5,347  976  6,323 


Source:  UJS.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  I'jS.  Census  of  Population:  1960,  VoL  I,  Characteristics  oj  the  Population.  Part  I, 
United' States  Summary.  1964. 


T.4BLE  17. — Families  with  incomes  below  $3,000  and  unrelated  individuals  with  incomes  below  $1J500  as  a 
percent  oj  all  poor  jamilies  and  unrelated  individuals,  by  race  and  residence:  1960 


South  Reat  of  U.S.  Entire  U.S. 


Residence  Non-  Non-  Non- 

White       white       White       white       White       white  Total 


Families: 

Urban   12.7  7.9  28.2  5.3  40.9  13.2  54 J 

Rural  farm...   6.3  2.3  7.6  0.1  13.8  2.4  16.2 

Rural  nonfarm   12.2  4.9  11.9  0.5  24.1  5.4  29.5 

Total     31.2  15.1  47.7  -       6.0  78.9  21.1  100.0 

Unrelated  individuals   23.0  8.8  61.5  6.6  84.6  15.4  100.0 


Source:  UJS.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  V£.  Census  of  Population:  1960.  Vol.  I,  Characteristics  of  the  Population.  Part  I, 
United  States  Summary.  1964. 


Table  18. — Families  and  unrelated  individuals  by  residence  and  race  as  a  percent  of  all  U.S.  families  and 

unrelated  individu^als:  1960 


South  Rest  of  U.S.  Entire  U.S. 


Residence  Non-  Non-  Non- 

White       white       Whit«       white       White       white  Total 


Families: 

Urban   14.8  3.2  48.9  4.0  63.6  7.2  70.8 

Rural  farm   2.6  0.6  4.2  0  6.8  0.6  7.4 

Rural  nonfarm   7.5  1.^  12.7  0.3  20.2  1.7  21.9 

Total   24.9  5.2  65.8  4.3  90.5  9.5  100.0 

Unrelated  individuals   21.1  6.2  66.6  7.1  86.7  13.3  100.0 


Source:  UJS.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  UJS.  Census  of  Population:  1960.  Vol.  I,  Characteristics  of  the  Population.  Part  I, 
United  States  Summary.  1964. 
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(20)  UJS.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U£.  Census  of  Popula-^ 
timi:  I960.  Subject  Reports.  State  of  Birth.  Final 
Report  PC(2)-2A,  1963. 

(21)  UJS.  Office  of  Education.  Digest  of  Educational  Sta- 
tMcs,  1966  Edition.  Bui.  1965,  No.  4,  1965. 

(22)  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Statistical  Summary  of  Edu- 
cation: 1955-^6.  1959. 


j  Explanatory  Note:  Tables  19,  20.  21. 

i  Tliesc  trtblp.s  give  tlie  percentage  of  outroigrants  from  each  of  iUo  tliiee  cenMis  Mibiegions  in  the  South  who  now  live 
i^i  various  regions  of  the  country. 

The  regions  aie  selectively  broken  down  so  as  to  indicate  the  diffeicntial  migiation  of  whites  and  Xegioe>'to  cities  of 
various  size.<.  Moieover,  a  cumulative  percentage  is  given  to  empha.'«ize  the  magnitude  of  these  ^iifferences. 


Table  19. — Percentage  distribution  of  migrants  from  the  South  Atlantic  division 


White 


Negro 


Present  location  . 


Distribution 

Cumulative 

Distribution 

Cimiulative 

13.5 

22.8 

14.4 

72.7 

11.0 

JJ.O 

82.S 

52.8 

~7.7 

*K).C 

8.2 

01.0 

1.2 

«n.2 

S.\) 

oo.» 

2.0 

~0.0 

70.» 

~1.0 

«M.8 

0.3 

85.0 

2.7 

<)7..5 

N.4 

100.0 

2.5 

HX).0 

Northeast  cities  greater  than  1  million  

East  North  Central  cities  greater  than  1  million  

Northeast  and  East  North  Central,  250,000  to  1  million. 

Remainder  Northeast  +  East  North  Central  

West  North  Central  -f  Mountain  

Pacific  cities  greater  than  1  milHon  

Remainder  Pacific  

East  South  Central  +  West  South  Central  cities  greater 

than  250,000    

Remainder  East  South  Central  f  West  South  Central . . 


Table  2Q. -^Percentage  distribution  of  7nigra7its  from  the  East  South  Central  division 


Present  location 


East  North  Central  cities  greater  than  1  million.  •  

Northeast  cities  greater  than  1  million    

West  North  Central  cities  greater  than  1  million  

East  North  Central  cities  250,000  to  1  million  

Northeast  +  West  North  Central  cities  250,000  to  1  million . . . 

Remainder  East  North  Central  

Remainder  Northeast  -f  West  North  Central  

Mountain  •  

Pacific  cities  greater  than  1  million  

Remainder  Pacific  

West  South  Central  cities  greater  than  250,000  

Remainder  West  South  Central. .  .  .   

South  Atlantic  cities  greater  than  1  million..   

South  Atlantic  cities  250,000  to  1  million.  

Remainder  South  Atlantic    


White  Negro 
Distribution     Cumulative      Distribution  Cumulative 


i:).4 

40.0 

2.2 

15.0 

7.8 

48.4 

l.» 

17.5 

().8 

55.2 

7.2 

24.7 

8.4 

(W.O 

1.0 

25.7 

1.0 

()5.2 

'^17.4 

43.1 

~8.9 

74.1 

'^:i.o 

40.1 

^{).\) 

75.0 

:u 

4».2 

0.8 

75.8 

5.5 

54.7 

5.9 

81.7 

4.2 

58.0 

1.4 

83.1 

0.2 

05.1 

2.8 

85.9 

».6 
3.9 

74.7 

5.0 

00.0 

78.0 

1.4 

02.3 

0.7 

85.3 

2.1^ 

04.4 

~14.7 

100 

'^5.7 

100 

Table  21.— Percentage  distribtdion  of  lifetime  niigraiits  from  the  West  South  Central  division 


White 


Negro 


Presimt  location 


Pacific  cities  greater  than  I  million  

East  North  (Antral  cities  greater  than  1  million  

West  North  Central  cities  greater  than  1  million  

Pacific  cities  250,000  to  1  million  

Remainder  Pacific   •  •  •  • 

East  North  Central  +  West  North  Central  nties  250,(K)0 

to  1  million    

Remainder  East  North  Central  +  U est  North  Central  . . . 

Northeast  

Mountain  

East  South  Central  

South  Atlantic  cities  greater  than  250,000  

Remainder  South  Atlantic  


Distribution 

Cumulative 

Distribution 

Cumulative 

20.0 

30.3 

55.4 

4.0 

24.0 

10.1 

3.7 

28.3 

8.1 

0.8 

37.1 

5.4 

()8.0 

13.0 

50.1 

3.4 

72.3 

3.0 

5:^.7 

4.0 

77.2 

^12.7 

00.4 

^5.4 

82.0 

4.1 

70.5 

4.4 

87.0 

15.4 

85.0 

6.2 

03.2 

6.3 

SK2.2 

4.0 

07.2 

3.t) 

SHi.1 

1.5 

08.7 

3.9 

100 

1.2 

100 
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T.vm.K  22. — l^er  capita  white  and  Xegro  expenditiires  for  teachers^  salaries  in  Soutlurn  States,  by  county 

groups:  1911-12 


Cuiinty  K»'<>up^  lMTront:igr  of  I-aitire  South  *  Coro  Soutli  WvA  of  Soutli 

Ni'Krocs  in  t!u*  popnljition  ~  -  -  _  „ 

Whilo  Si%VQ  Whito  Nt-jsro  Wliitc  Nt'gro 


Countic.<  undor  10%. 
Counties  10  t(»25%  . 
Count  k's  'J5  to  50% 
Count  k*.H  50  to  75% 
Counties  75  to  l(H)% 

.\n  


$7.!H) 

$7.-.?3 

$(».U8 

s:?.l8 

•SS.IO 

:?8.07 

U.55 

5.55 

7.24 

2.(i:? 

tO.ll 

n.)i 

:?.n> 

11. (iO 

2.  i:i 

lO.tili 

1.77 

12.88 

1  (i5 

IMS 

2.20 

'}'} 

1.78 

22.():? 

!  .75 

17.50 

2.25 

10.00 

2.89 

10.87 

1  /.M) 

0.(i2 

4.3! 

Soumt:  I'S.  Dpp:iitn>rnt  of  Intoiioi.  Huirau  of  lOducation.  X^gro  Kihtvatmu,  Vol.  H.  Hullotui.  IDIG.  No.  30.  \V:l^h- 
inj;ton..  D.C:  I'.S.  (lovnnmful  Printinj;  OHuc  1917,  pp.  11,  27.  33.5.  471. 

'  1.055  ronntir.s  witcir  per  rapitsi  oxpcmlituics  by  larc  wno  avaihihlc. 
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PART  III 
Health  and  Family  Planning 


Chapter  18 


Health  Needs  and  Services  of  the  Rural  Poor 

Milton  I,  Roemer,  professor  of  public  healthy  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 


Introduction 

The  relationship  between  health  and  social  well- 
being  is  reciprocal.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
poverty  eauses  disease,  insofar  as  the  eonditions  of 
diet,  housing,  occupation,  and  behavior  assoeiated 
with  poverty  contribute  to  the  genesis  of  illness, 
disability  and,  eventually,  death.  Rates  of  death 
and  morbidity  have  long  been  highest  among  the 
lowest  income  groups  (i).*  The  "causative"  impaets 
of  poverty  on  health  involve  both  those  factors  in- 
fluencing the  biologieal  occurrence  of  disease  (e.g., 
spread  and  implantation  of  the  tubercle  bacillus) 
and  other  factors  influencing  the  procurement  of 
health  serviees* — preventive  and  curative. 

On  the  other  hand,  disease  has  long  been  known 
to  be  a  cause  of  iwverty.  A  physically  disabled  per- 
son is  unable  to  work  and  earn  a  living.  On  a 
broader  scale,  populations  deeimated  w^th  malaria 
or  intestinal  parasites  show  lower  economic  produc- 
tivity than  healthy  populations  {2},  Chronic  illness 
and  its  treatment  may  also  sap  the  financial  re- 
sources of  a  family,  obstructing  the  education  of 
its  children  or  bhghting  its  development  in  other 
spheres. 

This  reciproeal  relationship  between  health  status 
and  soeial  well-being  or  effectiveness  operates  in  all 
types  of  geographic  and  social  setting.  Indeed,  it 
probably  applies  to  rural  areas  more  than  to  urban, 
because  in  such  ''"eas,  as  we  shall  see,  the  resources 
for  preventing  a.*u  treating  sickness  are  less  devel- 
oped. A  speeific  disease  or  injury,  therefore,  is  likely 
to  have  n)ore  far-reaching  soeial  eonsequences  for 
a  rural  patient  than  for  an  urban  patient  who  is 
more  aceessible  to  prompt  medieal  care. 

Without  arguing  about  which  force  may  be  more 
powerful — disease  as  a  cause  of  poverty  or  poverty 
as  a  eause  of  disease — there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  importance  of  good  health  in  the  maintenanee 
of  personal  happiness  and  eonununity  progress. 
There  can  also  be  no  doubt  about  the  essentiality  of 
good  medical  care  within  a  modern  standard  of 
living.  Regardless  of  the  rate  of  occurrence  of  dis- 
ease in  a  population,  inodcrn  social  policy  demands 
the  provision  of  scientific  and  humane  medical 
service  to  cope  with  it. 

An  overflow  of  the  problems  of  rural  poverty. 


*  Italic  ntimbcr^  in  parcnthe?jrs  indicate  references  listed 
at  the  end  of  ih'w  paper. 


therefore,  must  examhie  both  health  needs— that  is, 
disease  and  disabihty — and  health  serviees.  The 
latter  inelude  the  therapeutic  and  preventive  serv- 
iees procured  by  individuals  in  the  open  market,  so 
to  speak,  and  those  services  provided  by  organized 
social  progranis  launched  under  various  auspiees. 

Rural  poverty,  of  eourse,  involves  two  social  di- 
mensions: rurahty  (in  contrast  to  urbanity)  and 
poverty  (in  contrast  to  affluence).  Whatever  handi- 
eaps--or,  for  that  niatter,  assets — are  iniplicit  in 
rurality  are  further  compounded  by  those  implicit 
in  poverty.  This  is  especially  true  for  health  serv- 
ices, for  which  the  rural  environment  creates  dis- 
tinet  obstaeles  that  are  thornier  for  low  income 
families  within  that  enviromnent.  Much  of  the 
quantitative  data  on  rural  health  services  as  well 
as  rural  health  status,  nevertheless,  are  available 
only  along  a  rural-urban  dimension,  without  further 
categorization  of  the  rural  poor.  Other  data  are 
available  along  an  economic  dimension,  without 
categorization  of  low  income  country  dwellers.  To 
pennit  some  broad  understanding  of  the  probleu), 
liowever,  this  aecount  of  health  needs  and  services 
will  focus  nminly  on  the  eonditions  among  rural 
populations  and  in  rural  areas  as  a  whole.  It  must 
be  understood  throughout  that,  within  this  context, 
the  characteristics  of  the  rural  poor  are  nearly 
always  worse.  Within  different  subjects,  "worse** 
has  different  meanings,  but  it  generally  means 
greater  defieiencies  in  both  quantity  and  quality  of 
health  service. 

This  aeeount  will  be  presented  in  three  principal 
parts.  First,  sonie  basic  background  features  will  be 
drawn  on  health  needs  among  the  rural  poor: 

•  health  status 

•  medieal  and  related  personnel 

•  hospitals  and  other  facihties 

•  health  serviees  received 

Second,  an  examination  will  be  made  of  the  prin- 
cipal organized  progranjs  now  in  operation  to  serve 
the  health  needs  of  rural  populations* 

•  public  health  programs 

•  welfare  medical  services 

•  voluntary  health  insurance 

•  the  Medicare  law 

•  migrant  family  and  other  special  rural  pro- 
grams 

•  further  governmental  health  programs 


•  voluntary  health  agencies 

•  attraeting  doctors  and  others  to  rural  areas 

•  regionalization  and  comprehensive  planning 
Finally,  suggestions  will  be  offered  on: 

•  problems  that  must  be  solved. 

In  each  of  these  14  sections,  the  account  will  be 
brief,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  highlights  will  be 
clear.  To  provide  (lata  necessary  for  specific  plan- 
ning purposes,  more  thorough  research  would  be 
required  than  was  possible  in  the  time  available  for 
preparing  this  report. 

Health  Status 

In  the  early  19th  century,  cities  were  the  hotbeds 
of  disease,  mostly  infectious.  The  rural  areas,  by 
contrast,  were  salubrious  places,  and  this  was  re- 
fleeted  by  marked  differentials  in  death  rates  among 
urban  and  rural  population^.  In  1900,  the  amuial 
death  rate  of  the  U.S.  urban  population  was  still 
nmeh  higher  than  that  of  the  rural;  after  standard- 
ization for  age  composition,  it  was  20.8  per  1.000 
urban  j)eople  and  13.9  for  1,000  rural  people  iS). 

Improvements  in  urban  living  conditions  and 
health  services  have  greatly  reduced  this  differen- 
tial. Rural  eireumstances  affecting  health  have  also 
improved,  but  at  a  slower  rate.  The  result  is  that 
whatever  "natural'*  advantages  for  health  the  rural 
environment  may  once  have  ha<l,  in  contrast  to 
congested  cities,  they  have  been  steadily  lost.  By 
1940,  the  age-adjusted  urban  death  rate  had  shot 
down  to  11.4  j)er  1,000  pei'  year,  while  the  rural  rate 
had  descended  proportionately  less  to  a  level  of 
9.9  i)er  1,000. 

While  current  data  for  these  parameters  are  not 
available  (due  to  changing  practices  of  the  national 
agencies  compiling  health  statistics!,  there  is  much 
indirect  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  distinction 
between  overall  rural  and  urban  mortality  has  now 
almost  vanished.  The  impact  of  a  region  s  general 


economic  development  and  its  health  teclmology 
has  become  j?o  decisive,  that  the  differentials  in 
death  rates  of  populations  are  greater  between  the 
geographic  divisions  of  the  United  States  than  be- 
tween rmal  and  urban  localities  as  sucli.  The  low- 
est age-adjusted  death  rate  in  the  nation  in  1959 
(7.4  per  1.000)  was  in  the  West  North  Central 
States,  which  are  highly  rural,  while  the  highest 
(8.5  per  1,000 1  was  in  the  heavily  urbanized  Middle 
Atlantic  State*.  Nearly  as  high  as  the  latter,  how- 
ever, was  the  death  raU-  (8.4  per  1.000)  in  the  East 
South 'Central  States  (Mississippi,  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Kentucky),  which  are  indeed  highly 
rural  and  contain  many  isolated  comnumities  i4\. 

Comparison  of  the  crude  death  rates  (i.e.,  not 
adjusted  for  age  composition  or  other  elements) 
between  States  is  deceptive  becau.^e  of  marked  dif- 
ferences in  the  percentages  of  chiUlren  and  aged 
persons  in  the  population.  For  biological  reasons 
(largely  outside  of  social  or  medical  control  with 
current  knowledge)  the  death  rates  of  children 
everywhere  are  lower  than  those  of  old  people.  Thus, 
Massachusetts— with  its  high  level  of  urbanism  and 
economic  affluence — ha<l  a  crude  death  rate  in  1965 
(^f  11.4  per  1.000.  compared  with  only  8.4  per  1,000 
in  rural  and  low  income  South  Carolina.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal explanation  is  that  Ma.ssachusetts  has  rela- 
tively more  old  people  and  fewer  children  than 
South  Carolina;  with  proper  age  adjustment,  the 
death  rate  diffemitials  almost  disappear. 

Among  s|K'eifie  diagnoses,  rural  populations  tend 
to  have  lower  mortalities  for  the  chronic  diseases 
of  later  life — heart  disease,  cancer,  and  strokes — 
whieb  are,  indeed,  the  highest  causes  of  deatli  in  the 
United  States.  They  tend  to  have  higher  mortalities 
for  the  infectious  and  other  currently  preventable 
diseases  and  injuries.  The  epidemiological  factors  in 
back  of  these  findings  are  highly  complex,  and  any 
short  explanation  is  bound  to  be  faulty.  Some  com- 
parisons for  a  few  diseases  'u\  a  few  State.<  of  dif- 
ferent rural-urban  character  are  shown  in  table  1. 
To  rifk  an  oversimplificacion,  it  would  appear  that^ 
tb(*  conditions  of  rural  life  reduce  the  risk  of  death 


Table  1. — Death  ratea  by  selected  Cannes  in  States  of  difjeretU  urban-rural  character^  1964 


Cause  of  death 
(Death  rate  per  10(),(KK)  popuhitioti) 

State  Chronic  diseases  of  the  aged  Conditions  more 

readily  prevcntabk! 

Pereentage     Heart  discus(*       Cancer  Accidents        Diseases  of 

urban  early  infancy 


New  York                                                          85.4              448.8              m.\)               41.8  30.2 

Massachusetts                                                                       'M)5,\              IG7.I               41.7  23.0 

Mississippi                                                          37.7              301.9              128.2               70.1  48.8 

NWth  Dakota                                                      35.2             330.2              134.3               0:^.4  33.2 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Heahh,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW),  Public  Health  Sorvico  (PH.S).  Vital  Stntistica 
of  the  Vtntcd  Staff lool  Vol.  11,  "Mortality,"  Pt.  A,  8ec.  1.  pp.  1-30. 
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for  (liseasos  which  are  chronic  and  afflict  mainly  the 
aged,  while  they  increase  the  risk  for  infectious  and 
traumatic  conditions  that  with  current  knowledge 
are  more  readily  preventable. 

While  the  rural  population  still  appears  to  hold 
>onie  advantage  over  the  urban  in  its  record  of 
<leaths.  the  relationship  is  (juite  different  for  the 
Inu'den  of  sickni»s.s  during  life.  The  continuing  Na- 
tional Health  Survey  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  provides  a  rich  series  of  data  on  morbidity. 
l)ase(l  on  household  interviews  of  the  noninstitu- 
tionalizcd  civilian  population. 

Considering  acute  conditions,  the  urban-rural 
comparison*  are  (juite  variable  in  diflfercnt  years, 
depending  on  such  factors  as  the  incidence  of  epi- 
demic influenza  and  other  respiratory  disorderj?. 
Thus,  for  the  period  July  1961  to  June  1962,  the 
dayi?  of  disability  caused  by  acute  illness  in  the 
different  populations  were  as  followj?: 

Hvsinctvfl-acilviiy  dayn 
from  acute  iUncsit  per 
Place  of  rrsiflencc  100  iwrsom  per  year 

Urban    881 

Rural  nonfarm    875 

Rural  farm   894 

The  next  year  (1962-631,  however,  the  rate  of 
restricted-activity  day 5?  from  acute  illness,  in  the 
same  sequence  was:  881,  881,  and  837  per  100  per- 
sons per  year.  In  both  of  these  survey  years,  over 
half  of  all  the  volume  (as  measured  by  disabled 
days)  of  acute  illness  was  due  to  respiratory  tract 
disease  in  both  urban  and  rural  populations  (5) 

The  comparisons  for  the  burden  of  chronic  disease 
are  more  consistent  and,  indeed,  more  significant. 
It  is  chronic  disorder  which  causes  the  greatest  over- 
all loss  of  time  from  productive  work,  the  greatest 
drain  on  family  finances  and  family  spirit..  For  such 
disorders,  the  prevalence  is  clearly  higher  in  rural 
than  in  urban  populations.  Moreover,  the  burden  is 
gieatest  in  low  income  families  of  rural  areas. 

Because  of  problems  of  intercensal  population 
estimates  and  other  considerations,  the  scheme  for 
clasi>ifying  urban  and  rural  populations  has  changed 
in  the  U.S.  National  Health  Survey  over  the  years. 
In  the  latest  period,  July  1963  to  June  1965.  data 
on  chronic  illness  arc  available  by  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Areas  (counties  containing  a  city 
of  50,000  population  or  more  plus  contiguous  coun- 
ties which  are  socioeconomically  integrated  I  and  by 
other  areas.  The  SMSA*s  contained  in  1964  about 
118,730,000  people  who  are  basically  urban,  while 
the  '^other  areas**  contained  about  €7,065,000  people 
who  are  largely  rural.  The  latter  are  divided  be- 
tween 55,345,000  nonfarm  people  and  11,720,000 
farm-based  people. 

Using  these  categories,  the  prevalence  of  chronic 
disorders  in  the  different  populations,  as  of  1963-65 
was  as  follows  i6i : 


Percent  of  person.^;  with  limitation  of 
activity  due  to  chronic  illness 


Type  of  area 

All  age.s 

Under 
45  yeur.s 

45  lo  65 
years 

(»5  Years 
an(f  over 

SMSA's....  

10.5 

4.7 

17.1 

43.4 

Other  areas: 

Nonfarm..    .  . 

14.5 

5.7 

24.1 

50.2 

Farm  

10.5 

(>.4 

27.3 

58.0 

It  is  evident  that  for  all  ages  together,  and  each 
age  group  separately,  the  proportion  of  persons  dis- 
abled in  some  degree  by  chronic  illness  is  higher  in 
rural  populations,  and  the  differential  is  greater  for 
the  middle  and  older  age  groups.  Moreover,  the 
burden  is  heaviest  among  farm  families. 

Taking  a  combined  measure  of  disability  from 
either  acut(»  or  chronic  disorders,  the  aggregate  bur- 
den is  also  greatest  among  rural  ])opulations.  In  the 
period  1959-61,  when  the  older  mral-urban  popu- 
lation classification  was  used,  the  U.S.  National 
Health  Survey  found  as  follows: 

lividrivied-aciiviiy  days  jrom  all 
coiuliiionx  per  100  per*>oiix 


Type  of  area  per  year 

Malc«  Fcimlen 

Uiban                               1230  1.450,. 

Rural  nonfarm                    1,340  1.610 

Hnml  farm                        1.670  1.710 


In  the  more  recent  period,  July  1963  to  June  1964, 
when  the  SMSA  scheme  has  been  used,  the  relative 
findings  for  overall  days  of  disability  show  esscn=-^ 
tially  the  same  relationship  {7)  :  f 

Heiibicivd-aciiviiy  days  from  all 
conHittons  per  100  perxonn 


Type  of  area  per  year 

Males  Fcniftles 

SMSA^s   1,380  1.730 

Other  areas: 

Nonfarm    1,530  1.880 

Farm    1.710  1.740 


Analysis  of  the  1963-64  disability  data  shows  that 
under  25  years  of  age,  and  especially  under  5  years, 
the  rural  record  of  disability  is  actually  lower  than 
the  urban.  In  the  more  economically  important 
working  years  after  25,  however,  and  especially  in 
mak^s,  the  rural  record  of  disability  is  clearly  higher. 
For  men  45  to  64  years  old,  for  example,  the  rate  of 
restricted  activity  from  all  causes  was  1,980  days 
per  100  per  year  in  the  urban  SMSA^s,  compared 
with  2,310  days  and  2,730  days  per  100  per  year  in 
the  nonfarm  and  farm  populations  outside  the  urban 
districts. 

Military  Selective  Service  examinations  provide 
another  measure  of  the  health  status  of  populations, 
as  reflected  by  condition8  among  young  males. 
Counting  all  causes  for  disqualification — physical 
as  well  iis  mental  disorder  or  mental  deficiency — 
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till'  national  rate  in  1965  was  44  percent.  Among 
the  25  most  urbanized  States,  the  rejection  rate  ex- 
ceeded 50  percent  in  three  (Louisiana,  Maryland, 
and  Hawaii),  while  among  the  25  most  rural  States, 
this  high  a  rejection  rate  occurred  in  eight  States 
(Missijjsippi,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Maine,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Georgia) 
iS).  Many  of  the.se  rejections  reflect  congenital  dis- 
orders or  uncorrected  sequelae  of  past  disease. 

In  all  these  indices  of  rural  health  needs,  the  bur- 
den is  unquestionably  heavier  among  the  niral  poor. 
In  any  location,  the  rate  of  disability  has  been  found 
to  be  higher  as  family  income  declines.  Using  age- 
adjusted  rates  (thus  canceling  out  the  bias  that 
might  be  caused  by  the  lower  income  of  aged  per- 
sons), the  National  Health  Survey  found  in  the 
period  July  1962  to  June  1963  as  follows  (9) : 


Disability-days  per  100 

persons  per  year 

Family  income 

Any 
restricted 

Days  in 

Work 

activity 

t>ed 

I0S.S 

$7,000  and  over  

1,370 

560 

550 

$6,999-$4,000  

1,480 

m 

590 

$3,999-S2,000  

1,710 

700 

730 

Under  $2,000..  

2,280 

!>70 

800 

A  particularly  heavy  burden  of  illness  is  found  in 
the  rural  population  who  are  Negro  and  largely  con- 
centrated in  the  lowest  income  groups.  And  the 
problems  of  health  service  for  nonwhite  families  is 
complicated  not  only  by  the  handicaps  of  poverty 
but  by  the  further  obstacles  of  raeial  discrimination, 
which  tends  to  be  especially  severe  in  rural  districts. 

With  this  bird's-eye  view  of  health  needs  in  the 
rural  population  and  among  the  rural  poor,  we  may 
turn  to  the  pei^onnel  and  facilities  available  to 
provide  health  service. 


Medical  and  Related  Personnel 

Health  status  i.s  determined  by  many  factors  in 
rhe  environment,  as  well  as  in  the  biological  reac- 
tions of  the  individual.  The  material  and  sc*?*..! 
environment  \ay  the  foundation  for  physical  am* 
mental  health,  but  the  reactions  of  the  individual 
organism  can  be  enormously  influenced  by  the  inter- 
vention  of  the  healing  arts.  Physicians  and  a  wide 
range  of  other  health  personnel  arc  necessary  to 
apply  these  skills. 

In  the  rural  areas  of  America,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  the  supply  of  doctors  hiid  other  health 
workers  is  nmch  lower  than  in  the  cities.  This  !ias 
been  true  for  at  least  a  century  and,  while  certain 
improvements  have  occurred  Uargoly  due  to  better 
transportation),  the  relative  dofipiencics  are  still 
serious.  The  increasing  specialization  of  medicine 
has  aggravated  the  traditional  tendency  of  ino.st 
physieians  to  engage  in  practice  in  urban  centers, 
where  medical  facilities  and  other  technical  re- 
sources are  most  abundant. 

In  1963,  there  were  about  42  million  persons  in 
the  United  States  living  in  isolated  rural  or  semi- 
rural  counties  that  were  not  even  adjacent  to  a 
metropolitan  county  containing  50,000  people.  In 
these  sparsely  settled  counties  there  were  located 
only  81  physicians  per  100,000  population,  com- 
pared with  132  in  the  metropolitan  counties  and 
those  adjacent  to  them.  The  rural  physicians,  more- 
over, were  mainly  general  practitioners,  while  in  the 
metropolitan  and  nearby  counties  the  vast  majority 
were  specialists  in  private  practice  or  on  hospital 
staffs  {10\,  The  generaL practitioner  may  have  cer- 
''Iffiirfiumanistic  advantages,  but  he  is  rarely  capable 
of  providing  the  soundest  seientific  medical  service 
for  serious  illness. 

The  basic  faets  are  presented  in  table  2.  It  is  not 
to  be  expeeted,  of  course,  that  every  county  in  the 
nation  should  have  the  same  ratio  of  doctors  regard, 
less  of  its  degree  of  urbanization.  Specialists  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  concentrated  in  the 


Table  2. — Physician  supply  in  counties  of  different  urban-rural  character  (non- federal  physicians  per 

100,000  population),  1963 


Private  practice 


County  group 


Total 


General 
practice 


Fulltime 
specialty 


Hospital 
staff, 
teaching,  etc. 


Retired 


United  States   132 

Metropolitan   143 

Greater  metropolitan »   181 

Lesser  metropolitan  *   133 

Adjacent  counties   f  80 

Isolated   81 

Semirural  •   87 

Rural   60 

Source:  U^.  Public  Health  Service,  Health  Manpower 
Source  Book,  Sec.  18,  ^'Manpower  in  the  1960*s."  Washing- 
ton, 1964,  p.  26. 


36 
36 
38 
30 
38 
38 
38 
38 


66 
63 
80 
62 
27 
27 
31 
6 


34 
38 
66 
33 
10 
10 
12 
2 


7 
7 
8 
8 

6 
6 
6 
4 


*  Poptilation  of  1,000,000  or  moro. 
'Population  of  60,000  to  1,000.000. 
'  Contains  an  incorporated  place  of  2^  or  more. 
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main  cities,  where  people  should  eome  for  the  treat- 
ment of  complex  disease  problems.  But  the  42  mil- 
lion people  living  in  isolated  eounties,  it  should  be 
realized,  are  a  sizable  distance  from  the  cities;  for 
the  treatment  of  the  vast  bulk  of  their  illness  they 
must  rely  on  the  sparse  supply  of  rural  doctors  in 
their  local  areas.  Moreover,  transportation  to  a  dis- 
tant city  is  often  not  accessible  to  low  income  people 
in  rural  districts. 

Aside  from  these  county  comparisons,  whole 
States  of  predominantly  rural  character  tend  to 
have  much  lower  ratios  of  physicians,  even  counting 
the  cities  within  those  States,  than  the  predomi- 
nantly urban  States.  There  are  12  States  with  50 
percent  or  more  of  rumi  population,  but  only  one  of 
them  (Vermont)  has  a  physician -population  ratio 
higher  than  105  per  100,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  12  most  urban  States  (74  percent  urban 
or 'more),  all  but  one  (Texas)  has  a  ratio  higher 
than  125  physicians  per  100,000.  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  each  has  about  200  doctors  per 
100,000,  while  South  Carolina  and  South  Dakota 
each  has  about  75  per  100,000.  Over  the  last  25 
years,  the  ratios  of  physicians  in  all  these  States 
have  improved  slightly,  but  the  proportionate  State 
supplies  in  relation  to  each  other  have  remained 
about  the  same. 

In  a  few  States,  osteopathic  physicians  contribute 
significantly  to  the  supply  of  medical  manpower. 
Over  15  osteopaths  per  100,000  population  are  lo- 
cated in  Maine,  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Michi- 
gan, and  California.  Being  mainly  general  practi- 
tioners, these  doctors  are  more  often  located  in  small 
towns  and  rural  areas.  The  quality  of  their  training, 
however,  suggests  that  the  service  they  render  does 
not  meet  current  scientific  standards.  This  is  much 
more  true  of  chiropractors,  who  are  also  settled 
somewhat  more  frequently  in  rural  districts. 

The  prevailing  pattern  for  private  medical  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States  is  the  individual  office,  and 
this  is  especially  true  in  small  towns  serving  rural 
populations.  In  the  larger  cities,  physicians  have 
increasingly  come  to  share  office  facilities,  and  the 
urban  "medical  arts  building"  has  promoted  com- 
munications between  doctors  even  when  they  are  in 
separate  quarters.  The  busy  urban  hos])ital  is  a 
further  channel  for  interchange.  The  relative  isola- 
tion of  the  rural  or  small-town  *  ^ctor,  by  contrast, 
deprives  him  of  the  stimulation  necessary  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  endless  advances  in  medical  science. 
A  slow  movement  toward  multispecialty  group  prac- 
tice, which  is  found  in  certain  rural  regions,  will  be 
discussed  in  a  later  section. 

The  lack  of  specialists  in  most  small  towns  leads 
the  rural  general  practitioner  to  do  more  compli- 
cated surgery  than  his  counterpart  in  the  larger 
city.  Bylaws  of  rural  hospitals  permit  this,  while  in 
the  urban  centers  the  abundance  of  specialists  usu- 
ally results  in  more  rigorous  restrictions  on  the 
"surgical  privileges"  of  general  practitioners.  This 
was  confirmed  in  a  recent  study  of  several  general 


practices  in  Alberta^  Canada  (which  is  much  like 
the  western  mountain  States),  as  was  a  finding  of 
fewer  referrals  to  specialists  by  rural  general  prac- 
titioners {ID. 

The  urban-rural  distribution  of  dentists  is  even 
more  skewed  than  that  of  physicians.  In  1962,  there 
were  54.1  dentists  per  100,000  population  in  the 
United  States.  Among  the  10  most  rural  States,  all 
but  one  (Vermont)  hkd  a  ratio  of  under  46  per 
100,000,  while  among  the  10  most  urban  States  all 
but  one  (Texas)  had  a  ratio  of  56  dentists  per 
100,000  or  higher.  At  the  extremes,  there  werc  70 
dentists  per  100,000  population  in  Massachusetts 
and  22.5  in  South  Carolina  (72).  The  small  town  or 
rural  dentist,  moreover,  tends  to  have  fewer  aux- 
iliai-y  personnel  (dental  hygienists,  aids,  etc.)  than 
his  urban  counterpart,  so  that  his  productivity  per 
day  is  lower. 

Nurses  are  extremely  important  in  cxteillding  the 
arm  of  the  physician,  especially  in  hospitals.  There 
are  several  levels  of  nurse,  varying  wHIi  their  years 
of  training,  but  the  registered  nurse  (R.N.)  is  the 
mainstay  of  nursing  ser\^ice;  she  typically  super- 
vises vocational  nurses  or  nurses'  aids  in  hospital 
wards.  Rural  deficiencies  are  serious  for  these  health 
personnel  also,  although  the  differentials  from  urban 
settings  are  less  severe  for  physicians  or  dent?sts. 
Registered  nurses  are  mainly  employed  by  hospitals, 
rather  than  being  engaged  in  private  practice,  so 
that  the  accelerated  hospital  construction  in  rural 
regions,  to  be  discussed  below,  has  had  a  greater 
impact  on  their  rural  supply. 

Although  there  is  a  generally  recognized  "short- 
age^'  of  nurses  in  relation  to  the  expanding  demands 
of  modern  hospital  service,  the  nurse-population 
ratio  in  the  United  States  has  steadily  improved. 
In  1950  there  were  249  registered  nurses  per  100,000 
population,  and  this  rose  to  319  per  100,000  in  1966 
il3).  In  rural  States  the  rate  of  improvement  has 
been  even  greater  than  in  the  more  urban  States. 
Mississippi's  nurse  supply,  for  example,  increased 
from  74  to  139  per  100,000  between  1949  and  1962— 
a  rise  of  88  percent;  New  York's  supply  over  these 
same  years  improved  from  297  to  384 — a  rise  of  29 
percent  (14).  The  overall  nurse  supply  in  rural 
States,  nevertheless,  tends  to  remain  lower  than  in 
urban.  Much  depends  also  on  geographic  region.  In 
the  New  England  States,  the  supply  is  high  even  in 
rural  Vermont,  where  the  1962  ratio  was  429  nurses 
per  100,000;  Texas,  on  the  other  hand,  with  75  per- 
cent of  its  population  urban  had  a  nurse-population 
ratio  of  only  170  per  100,000  in  that  year.  Nurses 
who  are  married  tend  to  follow  their  husbands  in  a 
choice  of  location — a  factor  that  further  favors 
settlement  in  the  metropolitan  centers. 

These  bare  statistics  on  the  rural-urban  distribu- 
tion of  health  personnel  tell  onlv  a  part  of  the  story 
for  the  rural  poor.  A  relatively  low  supply  of  physi- 
cians or  other  paramedical  workers  in  an  area  means 
that  everyone  in  the  area  is  handicapped,  but  the 
poor  suffer  the  most.  If  they  are  Negro  they  face 
further  discrimination — segregated  in  separate  wait- 
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ing  rooms  and  generally  put  at  the  end  of  the  queue. 
Even  the  poor  whites  in  Appalachia  or  elsewhere 
face  transportation  problems  in  getting  to  a  doctor^s 
office  in  the  town,  let  alone  traveling  to  a  specialist 
in  a  distant  city. 

Tl;e  training  of  rural  health  personnel,  moreover, 
is  usually  more  modest.  Specialists  in  medicine,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  are  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
main  cities,  and  the  more  accomplished  persons  in 
all  professions  are  usually  attracted  there.  Tlie 
staffing  of  rural  hospitals  must  rely  more  heavily 
on  "practical"  or  vocational  nurses  than  on  fully 
trained  and  registered  nurses.  The  mral  physician 
or  dentist,  moreover,  tends  to  be  older  and,  there- 
fore, less  energetic  and  less  likely  to  keep  abreast 
of  new  scientific  advances.  In  a  solo,  as  against  a 
shared  office,  furthermore,  he  is  seldom  likely  to  get 
away  for  a  postgraduate  or  refresher  course.  Studies 
in  rural  sections  of  North  Carolina  have  disclosed 
the  professional  mediocrity  that  unfortunately  char- 
acterizes the  performance  of  many  rural  general 
medical  practitioners  (15), 


Hospitals  and  Other  Faeilities 

Medical  care  of  the  most  serious  or  complex  ill- 
ness requires  hospital  facilities.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  the  deficiencies  in  rural  hospitals  compared 
with  urban  were  marked.  In  1942,  when  there  were 
3.5  general  hospital  beds  per  1,000  population  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  the  metropolitan  counties 
had  47  beds  per  1,000  the*  bordering  counties  had 
2.4,  and  the  nonbordering  eounties  had  2.1  beds  per 
1,000  population.  In  the  six  most  urbanized  States 
at  that  time  there  were  4.5  general  hospital  beds 
per  1,000,  while  in  the  eight  most  rural  States  there 
were  2.2  beds  per  1,000  (16). 

The  intervening  years  have  brought  much  im- 
provement in  the  relative  supply  of  hospitals  in 
rural  regions.  The  national  population,  of  course, 
has  grown  a  great  deal  over  this  quarter  century  and 
the  overall  hospital-bed  supply  has  risen  at  only  a 
slightly  faster  rate,  so  that  the  national  bed-popula- 
tion ratio  in  general  hospitals  is  now  3.8  per  1,000. 
Indeed,  if  only  "acceptable''  beds  under  the  stand- 
ards of  State  hospital-supervising  agencies  are 
counted,  the  national  ratio  in  1965  was  only  3.4 
general  beds  per  1,000  population  (17),  The  distri- 
bution of  these  beds  among  the  States,  however,  is 
now  much  more  even.  This  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  operations  of  the  Federal-State  hospital  con- 
struction program,  launched  under  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  of  1946. 

By  1965,  new  hospital  construction,  combined 
with  a  relatively  greater  population  increase  in  the 
urban  than  the  rural  States  (partly  due  to  the  gen- 
eral migration  to  metropolitan  centers),  resulted  in 
a  greater  relative  improvement  in  rural  hospital 
facilities.  Between  1948  and  1965,  Mississippi,  for 
example,  had  doubled  its  general  hospital'bed  sup- 
ply from  1.5  to  3.2  beds  per  1,000,  while  Massachu- 


setts showed  a  decline  from  3.9  to  3.7  beds  per  1,000. 
Examining  ,the  1965  hospital-bed  ratios  in  sets  of 
10  States  by  increasing  degrees  of  rurality,  the  com- 
parative urban-rural  regional  bed  supply  has  been 
nearly  equalized,  as  shown  bv  the  following  figures 

Sets  of  10  States  General  hospital  beds 

by  percentage  rural  per  IfiOO  poptilatwn 

11.4-  25.1    3^ 

25.5-  ^4    3.79 

34.3-41.7'   4.09 

43.2-^2.5    3.59 

555-645    3.62 

Adequacy  of  hospital  care,  however,  cannot  be 
measured  solely  by  the  number  of  beds.  In  general, 
smaller  hospitals  are  less  well  staffed  with  technical 
personnel  and  less  well  equipped,  and  it  is  to  small- 
sized  hospitals  that  rural  people  must  usually  go. 
Hospitals  in  small  towns,  moreover,  seldom  have 
rigoroas  policies  for  medical  staff  organization,  so 
that  they  are  less  likely  to  meet  the  quality  stand- 
ards of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals.  In  rural  Arkansas,  for  example,  only  half 
(39)  of  the  80  hospitals  listed  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association  in  1960  were  accredited,  and 
in  Montana  only  27  out  of  60  hospitals.  By  contrast, 
in  urbanized  Delaware  13  out  of  the  16  hospitals 
were  accredited,  as  were  nearly  three-quarters  (52) 
of  the  71  hospitals  in  Connecticut  (19), 

Of  special  significance  to  the  rural  poor  is  the 
sparsity  of  organized  outpatient  departments  in 
smalltown  hospitals.  For  centuries,  hospitals  in  the 
main  cities  have  offered  "free"  or  very  low-cost 
medical  services  to  ambulatory  patients  of  low  in- 
come. Partly  from  the  charitable  tradition  of  the 
hospital  and  partly  to  provide  teaching  resources 
for  medical  students  and  interns,  the  big-city  hos- 
pital has  long  conducted  a  variety  of  outpatient 
clinics  for  the  indigent  and  medically  indigent. 
Physicians  using  the  hospitals  for  inpatient  care  of 
their  private  patients  have  staffed  these  clinics  with- 
out remuneration.  In  smalltown  hospitals,  however, 
such  organized  outpatient  departments  are  seldom 
found.  There  may  be  an  "emergency  room"  where 
anyone  can  come  without  an  appointment,  but'tKis 
does  not  mtet  the  need  for  regular  medical  care — 
especially  for  clironic  ailments — among  the  poor. 

Institutional  care  of  the  aged  and  chronically  ill 
is  provided  increasingly  in  nursing  homes  and  re- 
lated "extended  care  facilities,"  as  distinguished 
from  general  hospitals.  These  are  predominantly 
small  units  (mainly  under  50-bed  capacity)  oper- 
ated by  private  proprietors,  rather  than  nonprofit 
agencies.  Many  of  these  facilities  are  simply  old 
converted  houses,  in  which  10  or  20  aged  patients 
are  aeconunodated.  Nationally,  almost  50  percent 
of  their  patients  are  recipients  of  public  assistance. 

The  supply  of  nursing  home  beds  tends  to  be 
lowest  in  States  and  counties  of  lowest  per  capita 
income,  and  also  where  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  over-65  age  group  is  smallest.  Thus, 
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the  lowest  ratios  of  nursing-hoine  beds  |)rovi(lin|; 
•^skilled  nursing  care"  Hinder  0.5  such  beds  per 
1,000)  are  fountl  in  North  Carohna,  Alaska,  Ahi- 
bama,  Arizona,  and  Georgia.  The  higliest  ratios  of 
beds  ^over  4.0  per  1,000)  are  found  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  Washington 
State  {20} .  The  rural-urban  discrepancies  in  these 
institutional  resources  are  evident,  b^t  they  are 
reflected  less  in  the  bed-population  ratios  than  in 
the  types  of  facilities.  The  best  quality  nursing 
homes  are  those  operated  by  church  groups  and 
other  nonprofit  agencies;  such  facilities  are  typically 
built  on  the  suburban  fringes  of  the  metropolitan 
centers.  In  the  isolated  rural  counties,  extended  care 
is  dependent  almost  entirely  on  small  proprietaiy 
units  of  the  liuiiiblest  quality. 

One  hiiportaiit  type  of  health  facility  is  provided 
mainly  by  State  governments— hospitals  for  the 
mentally  ill.  In  each  of  the  four  most  urbanized 
States  of  the  nation  I  New  Jei-sey,  Rhode  Island, 
California,  and  New  York  I  the  ratio  of  mental  hos- 
pital beds  ''acceptable"  to  the  State-supervising 
agency  exceeds  3.0  per  1,000  population.  In  each  of 
the  four  most  rural  States  I  North  Dakota,  Missis* 
sippi,  Alaska,  and  West  Virginia),  the  ratio  is  lower 
than  3.0  per  1,000  i2I),  Examining  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  however,  the  relative  deficiencies  in  the  more 
rural  States  are  not  so  striking.  In  fact,  mental  hos- 
pitals arc  often  used  as  a  last  refuge  for  senile 
patients  who,  because  of  poor  family  circuiiistanees, 
cannot  be  cared  for  at  home;  the  low  income  rural 
States,  therefore,  have  been  relatively  energetic  in 
building  mental  hospitals  to  cope  with  this  problem. 
Georgia  and  Virginia,  for  example,  operate  higher 
ratios  of  mental  hospital  beds  than  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts. 

The  deficiencies  in  this  sector  are  reflected  mainly 
'in  the  staffing  of.iu.ental  hospitals.  Everywhere  in 
the  nation,  they  are  understaffed  and  under- 
equipped,  but  especially  in  the  lower  income  rural 
States.  Senile  and  other  psychotic  patients  from 
rural  areas  must  usually  go  to  seriously  substandard 
fapilities.  This  is  a  special  misfortune  for  the  rural 
poor,  since  everywhere  mentally  disturbed  patients 
of  lower  social  classes  are  more  likely  to  be  handled 
through  institutionalization  than  persons  with  the 
same  diagnosis  of  higher  social  rank  (22l. 

Thus,  in  suinmaiy,  he  total  health  facilities  in 
rural  regions,  while  they  have  improved  over  the 
last  (|uarter  century,  are  still  somewhat  lower  in 
quantity  than  those  serving  large  city  populations. 
Their  qualitative  deficiencies  are  more  serioiis.  Of 
course,  rural  patients  may  and  do  travel  to  distant 
cities  for  hospital  care,  but  this  is  done  mainly  by 
those  of  moderate  or  high  income.  The  financial 
means  and  the  medical  sophistication  required  to 
obtain  medical  or  surgical  attention  in  a  distant  city 
hospital  are  seldom  found  among  the  rural  poor.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  efforts  have  been  made  to 
develop  networks  of  related  hospitals  in  large  geo- 
graphic regions,  a  subject  to  be  discussed  later  in 
this  report. 


Health  Services  Received 

With  tlie.^e  deficiencies  in  health  personnel  and 
facilities  serving  rural  populations,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  volume  of  services  they  i-eceiye 
would  be  lower  than  that  for  city  dwellers.  This  is 
esi)eeially  true  for  the  rural  poor,  in  spite  of  their 
higher  burden  of  sickness  and  (disability. 

Medical  care  is  obtained  through  private  pur- 
chase, voluntary  insurance,  and  governmental  or 
charitable  sources.  In  1961,  the  average  urban 
family  spent  $355  for  all  medical  services — a  figure 
which  included  $91  in  health  insurance  premiums. 
Rural  farm  families,  which  were  on  the  average 
larger,  spent  in  that  year  $310  {23  \.  Support  for 
medical  services  by  way  of  government,  as  we  shall 
see,  is  also  lower  in  rural  areas. 

The  best  measure  of  the  day-to-day  medical  care 
people  receive  is  the  rate  of  contact  with  physicians 
or  dentists  per  person  per  year.  These  contacts  may 
take  place  in  the  doctor's  office,  the  patient's  home 
or  in  an  organized  clinic,  but  the  great  majority  take 
place  in  an  office.  The  basic  findings  for  1963-64  are 
shown  in  table  3.  For  both  sexes  the  rate  of  contact 
with  physicians  and  dentists  is  appreciably  lower 
in  the  nonmetropolitan  areas,  farm  and  nonfarm. 
Other  tabulations  show  that  this  holds  for  each  age 
group,  but  the  differential  is  particularly  great  for 
the  very  young.  Differences  are  also  greater  at  the 
lower  income  levels. 


T.\pLE  3. — Medical  and  detital  services  by  place  of 
residencef  1963-^4 


Standard        Outside  SMSA's 

Metropolitan  

Contact  per  Statistical 
l)cr8on  pGT  year      Areas  (SMSA)  Noiifarm  Farm 


Physician  visits: 

Males   4.2  3.7 

Females   5.4  4.8  3.7 

Dental  visits: 

Males   1.7  1.0  0.« 

Females   2.0  1.4  1.0 


Source:  U.S.  National  HcaUli  Survey,  reported  in  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Statinticat  Abstract  of  the 
i  uitt'd  Stntf  s  am,  Washington,  p.  66. 

Hospitalization  presents  a  different  tirban-rural 
coniparison.,  Hospital  care,  more  than  anibulatoiy 
health  care,  has  been  supported  by  public  funds, 
sueli  as  in  the  programs  of  welfare  departments,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  or  the  Indian  Health 
Service.  Inade(|UJicies  in  physician*s  care  of  the 
ambulatory  patient,  moreover,  often  result  in  an 
illness  becoming  aggravated,  so  that  hospital  ad- 
mission becomes  urgent.  Furthermore,  doctors  in 
rtiral  districts,  who  are  hard-pressed  for  time,  cope 
with  the  pressures  by  hospitalizing  patients  more 
readily — soiiietiiiics  for  conditions  which  could  ordi- 
narily be  treated  in  the  patient^s  home  or  the  doc- 
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tor's  office.  As  a  result  of  all  these  factors,  the 
volume  of  hospitalization  received  by  rural  people 
is  not  lower  than  that  received  by  metro{)olitan  area 
residents,  except  if  they  are  actually  fann  families. 
The  basic  findings  of  the  i^ational  Health  Survey 
for  the  2-ycar  period  July  1963  to  June  1965  were 
as  follows  (24) : 


Hospital  Hcspital 

discharge  Average  days  per 

Type  of  area      |)er  1,000  length  of  1,000  per 

per  year  stay  (days)  year 


SMSA's..   122.2  8.8  1,075 

Outside  SMS A's: 

Nonfarm   145.0  7.0  1,102 

Farm   111.7  (i.8  7m 


If  the  net  measure  of  hospital  days  per  1,000 
persons  per  year  is  used,  the  overall  rate  of  service 
to  nonmetropolitan  populations  is  lower  than  that 
to  the  residents  of  cities  and  their  environs  (these 
measure.^  are,  of  course,  by  the  person's  place  of 
residence  rather  than  by  place  of  hospitalization  L 
In  fact,  in  1959,  when  the  National  Health  Survey 
analyzed  its  data  according  to  the  older  form  of 
rural-urban  breakdown,  the  aggregate  days  of  hos- 
pitalization per  1,000  persons  per  year  were: 

Urban    901.6 

Rural  nonfarm   800jO 

Rural  farm   704.7 

As  one  can  gather  from  the  previous  sections  on 
medical  personnel  and  facilities,  the  type  of  physi- 
cian's care  received  by  a  country  dweller  is  more 
likely  to  be  that  of  a  general  practitioner  than  a 
s|)ecialist.  In  the  drugstore,  he  is  more  likely  to 
purchase  a  self-selected  or  patent  remedy,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  prescribed  medication.  In  the 
dental  chair,  he  is  more  likely  to  have  extractions 
of  neglected  teeth  than  fillings  or  other  services  to 
preserve  the  teeth. 

The  lower  level  of  education  of  rural  people,  espe- 
cially the  poor,  means  that  they  are  less  likely  to 
observe  prindplcs  of  hygienic  living,  aside  from  the 
physical  handica|)s  of  poverty.  They  arc  Idss  likely 
to  obtain  preventive  inununizations,  to  have  pre- 
natal care  during  pregnancy,  to  eat  a  nutritionally 
balanced  diet,  and  to  obtain  periodic  health  exami- 
nations for  early  disease  detection.  In  the  poorest 
rural  families,  who  suffer  discrimination  on  racial 
or  ethnic  grounds,  a  certain  fatalism  and  despond- 
ency may  develop  so  that  medical  attention  is 
sought  only  when  health  problems  become  des- 
perate. 


Public  Health  Programs 

The  previous  pages  have  summarized  the  health 
status  of  rural  people,  the  general  resources  in  per- 


sonnel and  facilities  available  to  them,  and  the 
medical  seiA-ices  they  receive — primarily  in  the 
•*opcn  market."  There  arc  many  organized  health 
programs  in  America,  however,  designed  to  protect 
the  health  of  |)opulations  and  to  make  uiedical  care 
more  accessible  to  them.  The  extent  and  character 
of  these  programs  in  rural  areas  must  be  examined — 
starting  with  the  activities  of  public  health  agencies. 

Historically,  public  health  departments,  like  hos- 
pitals, were  l>orn  in  the  largest  cities;  it  was  not 
until  1911  that  a  local  public  health  agency  was 
organized  by  a  county  government,  with  si)ecific 
orientation  to  a  rural  population.  Since  then,  about 
80  percent  of  the  3,071  counties  in  the  United  States 
have  come  to  be  served  by  organized  health  depart- 
ments with  full-time  health  officers  {25).  In  many 
spai*scly  settled  regions,  Iiowcver,  a  "health  district*' 
composed  of  several  adjoining  counties  is  the  juris* 
dictional  unit. 

The  traditional  services  of  public  health  agencies 
include  supervision  of  environmental  sanitation, 
control  of  communicable  diseases  (isolation  of  cases, 
inununizations,  etc.),  promotion  of  maternal  and 
child  healthy  and  health  education.  As  tools  for  thes^ 
objectives,  the  departments  collect  vital  statistics, 
operate  laboratories,  and  conduct  clinics.  In  the  last 
25  years,  some  health  departments  have  broadened 
the  range  of  their  activities  to  include  such  programs 
as  dental  service  for  children,  accident  prevention, 
operation  of  treatment  programs  for  crippled  chil- 
dren, promotion  of  mental  health,  early  detection  of 
chronic  noncommunicable  disease  (like  cancer  or 
diabetes),  and  sometimes  the  administration  of 
public  hospitals. 

Tliesc  wider  ranging  public  health  programs,  how- 
ever, are  usually  conducted  by  agencies  based  in  the 
larger  cities.  Rural  county  or  district  health  depart- 
ments tend  to  carry  out  relatively  narrow  programs. 
Aside  from  the  conservatism  of  rural  county  gov- 
ernments, the  staffing  of  county  departments  is 
usually  so  frugal  that  there  is  little  time  for  innova- 
tions. The  same  applies  to  most  State  health  depart- 
ments in  the  more  heavily  rural  States.  In  such 
States,  the  public  health  agency  is  often  dominated 
by  the  State  medical  society,  which  tends  to  inhibit 
extension  of  governmental  programs.  Many  of  the 
rural  county  health  departments,  moreover,  are  di- 
rected by  semiretired  doctors,  who  arc  seeking  an 
easier  life  and  are  not  inclined  to  move  out  and 
blaze  new  trails  for  public  health  improvement.  It 
is  eonnnon,  moreover,  for  the  health  officer  position 
to  remain  vacant  for  months  or  vears,  when  a  former 
director  has  left  or  died.  In  Arkansas,  for  example, 
21  of  the  27  local  health  units  were  without  a  full- 
time  health  officer  in  1964,  as  were  83  of  the  121 
units  in  Kentucky.  California  on  the  other  hand, 
had  such  medical  vacancies  in  only  2  of  it^  61  local 
health  units  and  New  York  in  only  3  of  its  42  units. 

A  good  indicator  of  the  adequacy  of  public  health 
services  is  the  ratio  of  public  health  nurses  to  popu- 
lation in  a  State.  The  public  health  nurse  is  involvcd^ 
in  most  of  the  clinic  programs  (child  health  services, 
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venereal  disease,  ttibereulosis,  dental  eare.  etc.),  she 
visits  families  at  home,  gives  immunizations  in 
sehools,  offers  health  education,  and  generally  acts 
as  the  foot  soldier  of  the  pullie  hedth  amy.  In 
table  4,  eomputation  has  been  done  cf  the  ratio  of 
public  health  nurses  to  population  in  sets  of  10 
States  ranked  in  sequential  order  of  their  rurality; 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  mcv^  rural  States  the  ratios 
are  consistently  poorest. 


Table  4. — Ptiblic  health  tmrses  in  States  ranked  by 
order  of  rurality ,  1964 


r  % 

T  • 

Public 

»  \ 

7 

Population 

health 

Sets  of  10  States 

Public 

nurses 

by  percentage 

health 

per 

rural 

nurses. 

100,000 

11.4-25.1  

75,427,000 

16,441 

21.4 

25.6-33.4  

50,821,000 

8,827 

17.4 

34.3-41.7  

24,940,000 

3,56:i 

14.3 

43.2-52.5  

23,091,000 

2,981 

12.9 

55.5-64.8  

18,735,000 

2,217 

11.7 

Source:  Derived  from  American  Nurses  Association,  Facta 
About  Xumnu  IOCS.  New  York,  p.  28. 


Nevertheless,  the  operation  of  publie  health  agen- 
cies in  any  State  tends  to  offer  special  benefits  for 
the  lower  income  groups.  In  the  rural  South,  where 
private  health  services  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
many  Negro  families,  publie  health  clinics  help  to 
meet  certain  needs.  Prenatal  visits  to  public  health 
clinics,  for  example,  may  be  correlated  with  the 
births  occurring  in  a  State;  in  1965,  such  visits  were 
niade  by  mothers  in  Mississippi  at  the  rate  of  186 
per  1,000  births  and  at  the  rate  of  163  per  1,000 
births  in  North  Carolina.  In  urbanized  New  York, 
the  rate  that  year  was  only  21  per  1,000  births  and 
in  Pennsylvania  24  per  1,000  (26).  Most  pregnant 
Nvomen  in  the  latter  States  arc  doubtless  given  pre- 
natal care  by  private  physician,  so  that  the  total 
rate  of  prenatal  services  from  all  sources  is  almost 
certainly  higher  there  Ru*  the  impact  of  public 
health  agency  services  in  rural  States  is  obviously 
helpful  in  the  face  of  inadequacies  through  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  the  low  income  population. 


Welfare  Medical  Services 

Another  important  health  program  specifically 
focused  on  the  needs  of  the  |)Oor  is  the  system  of 
welfare  agency  services  which  include  certain  types 
of  medical  care.  Some  of  these  services  arc  given  in 
municipal  or  county  hospitals  operated  directly  by 
government,  other  services  are  purchased  by  the 
welfare  client  with  his  cash  allotment,  and  still 
others  are  obtained  through  .o-ealled  vendor  pay- 
ments by  the  welfare  department  to  private  doctors 
or  hospitals  that  render  care  to  the  indigent  person. 
An  elaborate  set  of  ''categories,"  moreover,  define 


persons  whose  financial  aid  and  medical  care  are 
supported  largely  by  Federal  grants  to  the  Stales— 
mainly  the  aged  poor,  the  |)oor  families  with  '*de- 
pendent  children"  (due  to  lack  of  a  breadwinner), 
and  the  indigent  blind  or  totally  disabled.  Other 
indigent  persons  requiring  medical  care  must  depend 
entirely  on  State  or  local  funds  for  ''general  assist- 
ance." 

In  general,  the  proportion  of  i)crsons  receiving 
some  form  of  publie  assistance  is  higher  in  the  low 
income  States  with  greater  percentages  of  rural  pop- 
ulation. This  is  especially  true  for  old-age  assist- 
ance; in  Georgia,  for  example,  28.7  i)ercent  of  all- 
persons  over  65  years  of  age  received  auch  assistance 
in  1965,  while  in  New  Jersey  it  was  only  2.2  percent 
of  such  persons.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  greater 
extent  of  poverty  in  the  more  rural  States  and  partly 
to  the  lesser  coverage  in  those  States  of  the  Federal 
old-age  insurance  program  (eonnnonly  known  as 
social  security). 

The  financial  as  well  as  the  medical  benefits  per 
indigent  j,' -  son,  liqwever,  tend  to  be  decidedly  lower 
in  the  more  rural  States.  In  the  program  for  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  (AFDC),  for  ex- 
ample, the  expenditures  for  vendor  payment  for 
medical  eare  in  the  month  of  December  1965  were 
$4.84  per  recipient  u  New  York,  $7.81  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  $6.42  in  Hawaii  (which  is  76  percent 
urban).  By  contrast,  the  vendor  medical  i)ayments 
per  AFDC  recipient  that  month  were  $2.53  in 
North  Carolina,  $1.35  in  Maine,  and  $1.39  in  Vir- 
ginia. Moreover,  in  several  rural  States,  like  South 
Dakota  and  Mississippi,  there  was  no  vendor  pay- 
ment program  at  all  for  AFDC  families,  whose 
medical  eare  had  to  be  financed  entirely  from  their 
cash  allowances  or  obtained  through  the  charity  of 
doctors  or  hospitals  (27).  A  comparable  diflferential 
applies  to  the  aged  poor  who  may  obtain  medical 
eare  either  through  the  program  of  old-age  assist- 
ance (OAA)  or  thp  special  programs  enacted  in  1960 
on  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  (MAA). 

As  mentioned  earlier,  outpatient  clinics  of  hospi- 
tals are  less  accessible  tc  rural  people  of  low  inoonie 
than  to  the  urban  poor.  Yet  the  poor  who  do  not 
fit  under  one  of  the  federally  aided  categories  (for 
example,  a  nondisahled  man  under  65  years  of  age) 
cannot  ordinarily  get  welfare  support  for  eare  from 
a  private  physician;  he  must  either  impose  on  the 
kindness  of  the  doctor  or  seek  local  "general  assist- 
ance," which  is  seldom  available  for  medical  ex- 
penses outside  the  hospital.  Although  there  is  much 
talk  of  the  "medically  indigent"  (i.e.,  those  who  can- 
not afford  medical  costs,  although  not  |)oor  enough 
to  be  eligible  for  public  assistance),  no  significant 
governmental  assistance  was  available  for  such  per- 
sons before  the  MAA  program  of  1960  and  tlie  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965  known  aj«  Medicare. 

Under  Medicare,  title  XIX,  there  will  doubtless 
he  improvement  in  the  support  of  medical  service 
for  the  rural  poor,  although  much  will  still  dci^cnd 
on  the  ability  and  willingness  of  State  governments 
to  put  up  money  which  can  be  matched  by  Federal 
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•grants.  P^)SI)eet^!!  under  this  new  lfi\v  aiv  co!l^!!idered 
hclow.  Until  now,  the  rar  f  welfare  medical  bene- 
fits for  the  rural  poor  i  been  meager — limited 
largely  to  hos^pitalization  of  emergencies  or  severe 
(liseasej?. 


Voluntary  Health  Insurance 

For  those  who  are  self-supporting,  a  major  device 
for  facilitating  medical  care  is  health  insurance. 
Through  pooled  periodic  payments  into  a  fund,  indi- 
viduals and  families  gain  protection  against  the  cost 
of  hospital  or  medical  services,  so  tliat  access  to 
those  services  is  greatly  enhanced.  There  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  persons  with  health  insurance 
receive  greater  volumes  of  medical  care — at  all 
.  mily  income  levels— than  those  without  {28), 

In  this  sphere  too,  however,  the  rural  population 
suffers  a  disadvantage,  especially  the  rural  poor. 
Hospitalization  insurance  is  the  most  exten^ive  form 
of  health  cost  protection  carried  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  end  of  1965,  about  80  percent  of  the 
civilian  population  had  such  coverage  \29),  The 
enrollment  of  rural  people,  compared  with  urban, 
is  appreciably  lower,  and  the  differential  is  even 
greater  with  respect  to  insurance  for  physicians* 
care.  Comparative  data  are  available  for  1962-63 
and  are  shown  in  tabic  5.  At  this  time  the  national 
coverage  of  hospitalization  insurance  was  70.3  p'^r- 
cent,  according  to  the  U.S.  National  Health  Survey, 
while  it  is  evident  that  among  the  rural  poor  (under 
$4,000  family  income) — both  farm  and  nonfann — 
it  was  less  than  50  percent. 


Table  5. — Health  insurance  coverage:  Percentage 
of  the  niral  and  urbun  population  protected  by 
hospitalization  insurance^  1962-63 


Rural 

Rural 

Fumily  inronio 

Urban 

nonfnrm 

farm 

$7,000  and  over  

S8.8 

85.3 

71.2 

$4,000-$(),99»  

81.4 

75.1 

05.3 

Under  $4,000  

47.0 

41.0 

37.4 

74.5 

63.8 

50.8 

Source:  U5.  Public  Health  Service,  Vital  nnd  Health 
Statist ica:  Health  hmtrattce  Coverage  July,  1062^Junc, 
urns.  WaMiington.  1964,  p.  9. 


The  exj)t^riation  of  this  rural  handicap  is  not  diffi- 
cult. Aside  from  lower  incomes,  which  in  both  urban 
and  rural  sections  mean  less  insurance  coverage, 
rural  populations  are  less  readily  enrolled  in  health 
insurance  plans  for  administrative  reasons.  The 
great  bulk  of  insurance  enrollment  is  ilone  through 
organized  groups  of  people — mainly  the  employees 
in  a  firm  or  other  place  of  work.  Larger  groupings 
are  more  easily  enrolled  than  small  ones.  In  small 
towns  and  agricultural  regions,  however,  it  is  obvi- 


ous- that  such  organized  groupings  of  people  are  both 
fewer  and  smaller. 

.\mong  rural  nonfarm  people,  mineworkers  ami 
their  fa  »ulies  have  achieved  fairly  good  health  in- 
surance coverage,  largely  through  the  collective  l)ar- 
gaining  of  their  labor  unions.  The  welfare  and  retire- 
ment fund  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
has  provided  insured  hospital  and  specialist  serv- 
iee^,  with  careful  quality  surveillance,  to  several 
hundred  thousand  miners  and  their  dependents  since 
1948  ^30).  The  faru)  organizations  in  some  areas — 
including  the  Fanner^s  Union,  the  Farm  Bureau, 
and  the  Grange — have  also  achieved  the  benefits  of 
group  enrollment  of  their  memberships. 

Many  of  the  lowest  income  people  in  rural  areas, 
however,  are  not  attached  to  mining  employment, 
to  farm  organizations,  or  to  other  organized  group- 
ings. Their  isolated  status  not  only  presents  greater 
obstacles  to  iK-alth  insurance  einollment  in  volun- 
tary plans,  bu  aiso  deprives  them  of  the  financial 
advantage  of  premium-sharing  by  an  employer.  In 
most  industrial  populations,  the  latter  "fringe  bene- 
fits** have  been  achieved  over  the  years  in  labor- 
management  negotiations. 

Another  result  of  isolation  is  the  necessity  of  rural 
people,  who  do  seek  health  insurance  coverage,  to 
depencl  on  those  policies  that  are  sold  specifically 
for  individuals,  as  distinguished  from  groups.  Be- 
cause of  actuarial  considerations  in  the  insurance 
business,  high  sales  costs,  and  profit  incentives,  indi- 
vidual health  in.^urance  policies  tend  to  cost  more 
and  give  less.  T.  eir  premiums  are  higher  and  their 
benefits  are  more  restricted  than  those  of  group 
in.'-n'ance  policies.  In  fact,  such  individual  enrollce 
policies  are  sold  mainly  by  the  conunercial  carriers, 
among  which  the  cost-benefit  ratio  (i.e.,  the  per- 
centage of  premiums  paid  out  in  benefits)  is  gen- 
erally poorer  {31). 

The  great  predominance  of  commercial  health 
insurance  coverage  in  rural  populations  is  reflected 
by  data  from  the  separate  States.  In  1962  (when 
about  70  percent  of  the  national  population  had 
hospitalization  insurance),  the  overall  distribution 
among  the  three  main  forms  of  insurance  organiza- 
tion was  as  follows  (32). 

Percentage  of 


Type  o]  carrier  enrollment 

Conimorcial  conipanio    56.1 

Bhic  Croi.s-Blue  SliieM    39.3 

Otiicr  '^indnpondrnt"  plan>    4.6 

cairicrs    100.0 


In  the  more  urbanized  States,  the  "Blue"  and  the 
^'independent*^  plans  tend  to  have  greater  propor- 
tionate enrollment,  while  in  the  more  rural  States 
the  conunercial  companies  tend  to  have  an  even 
greater  share  of  the  total  enrollment  pie.  Thus,  in 
heavily  urbanized  States  like  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Hawaii,  Utah, 
Colorado,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  commercial 
share  of  health  insurance  coverage  is  under  50  per- 
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cent.  It  is  over  60  percent,  however,  in  more  heavily 
rural  State??  Hke  North  Dakota.  Mississippi.  Ahiska. 
West  Virginia,  Vermont,  South  Dakota,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Idaho.  Montana,  Nc- 
hraska.  and  others. 

One  of  the  more  promising  developments  in  the 
health  insurance  '.id  in  the  establishment  of  plans 
providing  more  comprehensive  benefits  than  the 
large  commercial  or  "Blue''  entities.  The  health 
services  offered  under  these  latter  organizations  are 
mainly  confined  to  hospitalization  and  physician's 
care  in  liobpitalizeil  illness;  comprehensive  doctor'^ 
care  in  the  home  and  office  (or  clinic)  as  well  as  Uie 
hospital  is  only  meagerly  provided.  Moreover,  the 
benefits  for  even  hospital-based  services  are  pre- 
dominantly on  an  indenmification  basis,  with  the 
patient  usually  being  obligated  to  pay  a  balance  of 
cliarges  beyonil  the  limit  of  the  indemnity  allow- 
ance. By  contrast,  a  snnd!  but  inii)ortant  share  of 
the  iKitioiial  population — about  4  percent — is-  en- 
rolled in  health  insurance  plans,  usually  sponsored 
by  consumers  or  industrial  firms,  which  offer  coni- 
prcliciifrive  medical  and  hospital  services.  Most  of 
these  people  are  in  plans  that  have  physicians  or- 
ganized in  group-practice  clinics. 

The  largest  of  these  comprehensive  prepaid  medi- 
cal care  plans  are  in  New  York  (Health  Insurance 
Plan  of  Greater  New  York)  and  California  (Kaiser 
Foundation  Health  Plan),  and  they  cover  essen- 
tially urban  populations.  In  those  two  States,  enroll- 
ment in  comprehensive  insurance  plans  reaches 
nearly  8  percent  of  the  population  (33).  There  arc 
certain  nnal  regions,  however,  where  this  ty])e  of 
plan  has  shown  vitality,  even  though  the  ])crcentage 
of  pojndation  reached  is  still  very  small.  One  of  the 
earliest  was  the  Fanner's  Union  Hospital  Associa- 
tion with  its  prepaid  community  clinic,  started  at 
Elk  City,  Okla.,  in  1929.  In  rural  sections  of  Texas, 
Arkansas,  South  Dakota,  Alabama,  Kansas,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  somewhat 
similar  health  plans  are  operating.  Their  importance 
is  to  be  measured  less  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of 
rural  people  enrolled,  which  are  still  small,  than  in 
their  demonstration  of  sound  medical  .<?crvicc  pat- 
terns which  may  suggest  blueprints  for  tlu?  future. 

The  voluntary  health  insurance  inoycnicnt  in 
America  has  made  great  progress,  against  much 
early  opposition,  in  enabling  people  to  get  needed 
medical  care.  Its  value  has  been  not  only  in  lighten- 
ing financial  loads  on  families,  but  also  in  laying 
foundations  for  improvement  in  the  quality  of  pro- 
fessional care.  Tlien^  is  still  a  long  way  to  go,  how- 
ever, before  health  insurance  protection  achieves  its 
full  potential  of  both  popidation  coverage  and  scope 
of  medical  benefits.  Its  impact  so  far  has  been  less 
among  rm'al  than  among  urban  people,  and  the  very 
least  among  the  rural  poor.  An  important  step  for- 
ward in  helping  low  income  people,  both  nn'al  and 
urban,  was  taken  by  the  health  insurance  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Secmity  Act  of  1965,  and  they 
are  reviewed  in  the  next  section. 


The  Medicare  Law 

The  provision*  of  the  Medicare  amenchnents  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1965  are  too  nell  known 
to  review  here,  but  their  relative  impact  on  rural 
people  may  be  considered.  First  of  all,  with  its  focus 
on  the  health  care  of  the  aged  65  years  and  over, 
the  benefits  nmst  be  .^-omewhat  lets  for  rural  resi- 
dents, since  they  have  a  smaller  projwrtion  of  aged 
persons  and  a  larger  proportion  of  children.  The 
national  urban  population  (1959)  has  9.3  percent 
of  aged  persons,  compared  with  8.0  percent  in  the 
mral  ])opulation. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  problem  of  rural  enrollment. 
The  benefits  of  title  XVIII  on  health  insurance  of 
the  aged  include  part  A  for  hospital  and  related 
.^ervicet  and  part  B  for  physician's  care  aiul  other 
.^.pecial  s(»rvices.  Part  A  benefits  are  automatically 
available  to  virtually  every  .^-enior  person  in  the 
nation,  but  part  B  benefits  rei|uire  voluntary  enroll- _ 
nient  by  the  imlividual,  with  payment  of  a  share  of 
the  premium  costs  <S3  per  month  in  1967).  By  Janu- 
ary 1967,  some  93  percent  of  all  aged  persons  in  the 
United  States  had  voluntarily  enrolled  in  part  B 
and  were  therefore  entitled  to  insurance  for  a  fairly 
wide  range  of  physiciaii^s  services  and  certain  other 
benefits  (34). 

Among  rural  aged  persons,  however,  the  enroll- 
ment for  part  B  benefits  was  clearly  lower  than  the 
national  average.  Among  the  10  most  urban  States, 
all  10  aged  populations  were  enrolled  in  the  part  B 
program  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  93  percent  na- 
tional average;  among  the  10  most  rural  States,  only 
3  of  tlie  aged  populations  had  enrolled  at  a  rate 
(ixceeding  the  average.  For  example,  in  the  two  most 
urban  States  (New  Jei>fey  and  Rhode  Island!  the 
enrollment  was  96  and  95  percent,  while  in  the  two 
most  rural  States  (North  Dakota  and  Mississippi) 
it  was  92  and  85  percent,  respectively.  These  appar- 
ently small  differeiiees— due  ])robably  to  difficulties 
in  conununieation  with  .solated  and  |)oorly  edu- 
cated aged  persons  in  rural  areas— may  make  a 
large  difference  in  the  medical  care  to  be  received 
by  these  noninsured  persons. 

A  third  problem  in  the  rural  operations  of  Medi- 
care relates  to  the  Civil  Rights  law,  which  re(|uires 
that  participating  hospitals  and  "extemled  care  fa- 
cilities** must  practice  no  policy  of  racial  segrega- 
tion in  rendering  services.  About  95  percent  of  the 
licensed  general  hospitals  in  the  nation  have  com- 
plied with  these  re(|uirements,  but  those  that  have 
not  are  concentrated  in  the  mral  States  of  the  South; 
many  aged  persons  in  those  States,  therefore— both 
Negro  and  white— are  being  denied  access  to  facili- 
ties for  hospital  care  lo  which  they  are  legally 
entitled. 

There  are  other  deficiencies  in  the  Medicare  law 
which  are  bound  to  strike  the  rural  agcnl  lianler  than 
the  urban.  Various  deductibles  and  cost-sharing 
requirements  naturally  create  greater  obstacles  for 
the  impoverished  aged  persons  found  more  frc- 
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quciitly  in  rural  areas.  The  practical  availability  of 
all  the  benefits,  moreover,  depends  on  the  supply  of 
medical  and  related  personnel  which  we  know  is 
lower  in  rural  districts. 

In  spite  of  tiu>e  weaker  benefits,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  social  insurance  principle  in  Medi- 
care title  XVIII  has  been  a  boon  to  the  rural  aged, 
and  constitutes  a  long  step  forward  for  medical 
care.  This  new  law  has  corrected  many  of  the  de- 
ficiencies of  voluntary  health  insurance  in  rural  and 
urban  areas  alike. 

Another  feature  of  the  Medicare  amendments  is 
the  provision  for  improved  services  for  the  indigent, 
old  and  young,  legislated  under  title  XIX.  As  re- 
viewed earlier,  these  are  largely  limited  to  certain 
eategori(»s  among  the  poor,  but  the  new  law  permits 
Federal  matching  of  State  funds  for  "medically 
indigent"  persons  of  the  same  demographic  char- 
acteristics, even  if  they  arc  not  receiving  cash 
a»istance.  This  will  doubtless  be  of  special  value 
for  low  income  rural  people  who  arc  ^^categorically 
linked*' — particularly  the  children  in  families  with 
a  missing  breadwinner.  By  1975,  moreover,  the 
Medicare  law  re(|uires  that  all  medically  indigent 
persons  in  a  State,  even  if  not  categorically  linked, 
must  be  eligible  for  some  medical  assistance  if  the 
State  is  to  receive  Federal  support  for  any  of  its 
poor  residents. 

It  is  still  necessary,  however,  ''or  the  States  to 
put  up  approximately  half  the  cost  of  this  medical 
care  for  the  poor;  and  the  economic  potential  in  the 
rural  States  remains  lower.  The  law's  requirement 
of  a  greater  share  of  financing  from  the  State,  as 
against  local,  governments  is,  it  is  true,  a  special 
advantage  for  the  residents  of  rural  counties  within 
any  type  of  State.  As  of  January  1967,  however,  23 
of  the  50  States  had  not  yet  implemented  the  title 
XIX  program;  of  these  23, 16  were  in  the  most  rural 
half  and  only  7  in  the  most  urban  half  of  the  na- 
tion's 50  States  There  is  nmeh  leeway  left, 
moreover,  on  the  scope  of  health  services  which  a 
State  may  provide  for  it^  welfare  beneficiaries. 
Hospital,  nursing  home,  and  physician's  services  are 
mandatory,  but  dental  care,  physical  therapy,  and 
drugs  are  optional,  and  these  may  be  expensive 
items.  There  is  every  likelihood  that  this  vangv  of 
services  for  title  XIX  beneficiaries  will  be  narrower 
in  the  more  rural  States,  and  the  criteria  for  eligi- 
bility of  the  medically  indigent  will  be  more  rigid. 

The  Medicare  law,  nevertheless,  constitutes  a 
solid  step  forward  in  medical  services  for  both  the 
rural  and  urba*.  poor,  l>y  reason  of  I)Otli  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX.  Amendments  in  the  coming  years  may 
well  improve  its  provisiotis  further. 

Migrant  Family  and  Other  Special  Rural 
Programs 

For  certain  sectors  of  the  rural  population,  s|)ecial 
programs  of  health  service  have  been  organized,  and 
these  must  be  examined  briefly.  Of  principal  current 


importance  are  migrant  agricultural  families,  Amer- 
ican Indians,  and  residents  of  the  Appalachian 
region. 

In  the  1930's  and  early  1940's,  when  the  nation 
was  plunged  into  a  massive  economic  depression, 
the  rural  areas  were  hit  especially  hard  an(i  numer- 
ous assistance  programs  were  developed  under  the 
U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Perhaps  the  most 
imaginative  was  that  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration (FSA),  which  had  many  facets,  including 
>peeial  health  service  programs  for  low  income  farm 
families  and  migratory  farmworkers.  At  their  peak 
ill  1942,  special  federally  subsidized  prepaid  medical 
care  plans  for  FSA  borrowers  reached  over  600,000 
persons  in  1,100  rural  counties.  In  addition,  about 
150,000  persons  in  migratory  families  were  served 
by  special  clinics  or  health  centers  established  at 
250  location^!:  of  seasonal  labor  concentration  {36}. 
This  terse  sununary  cannot  possibly  convey  tlie 
bound le.>s  work,  ingenuity,  and  dediealion  that  went 
into  the  development  and  operations  of  these  re- 
markable rural  medical  care  programs. 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II,  there  was  a  re- 
trenchment in  Federal  assistance  programs  of  tlie 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  return  of 
responsibilities  to  tlie  States  and  counties.  In  most 
States,  governmental  agencies  did  not  take  up  the 
challenge  in  the  field  of  health  services,  so  that 
tlie.se  publicly  supported  programs  were,  in  effect 
abandoned.  The  health  needs  of  low  income  fanii 
families  and  migratory  agricultural  workers  were 
left  to  be  met  by  the  traditional  local  welfare  pro- 
grams or  through  the  private  sector.  Experiences  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  related  pio- 
neering rural  liealtli  programs,  however,  left  their 
mark  on  the  nation,  especially  in  a  lieiglitened  ap- 
preciation of  the  special  ptoblems  of  rural  medical 
service.  Enrollment  of  farm  people  in  Blue  Cross 
plans  t!iroui;li  their  farm  organizations,  founding 
of  some  voluntary  rural  medical  cooperatives, 
strengthening  of  rural  county  health  departments, 
and  the  whole  concept  of  hospital  regionalization 
under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  were  among  the  long- 
term  benefits. 

Health  services  for  migratory  agricultural  fami- 
lies remained  an  especially  vexing  issue,  since — 
being  nonresident  in  wmvA  of  the  areas  where  they 
do  seasonal  work  these  low  income  people  have 
usually  been  ineligible  for  medical  assistance  from 
the  local  welfare  de^)artnient  or  local  public  hos- 
pitals. The  j^^httrf' these  unfortunate  adults  and 
children — inniiortalized  in  John  Steinbeck*s  Grapes 
of  Wrath  U939) — is  rediscovered,  it  would  seem, 
eveiy  20  years  or  so.  In  1962,  therefore,  there  was 
enacted  the  Federai  Migrant  Health  Act  (P.L. 
87-692  K  which  reestablished  Federal  assistance  for 
health  services  to  migrant  workers  and  their  de- 
pendents. Instead  of  a  direct  Federal  operation, 
however,  this  program  authorize^v  grants  by  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to  State  and  local  agen- 
cies Unainly  health  departmentsl  for  services  to 
migrant  families. 
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The  1962  law  emphasizes  grants  for  "family 
health  service  elinies"— a  politieally  palatable  iden- 
tification for  general  ambulatory  medical  care,  as 
distinguished  from  the  restrictive  preventive  serv- 
ices conventionally  offered  by  rural  county  health 
departments.  By  1965,  grants  had  been  made  to  60 
local  projects  for  such  broad-gaged  clinics  and  for 
other  purposes  (like  health  education,  sanitation,  or 
public  hcLlth  nursing)  in  29  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
{37).  Undoubtedly  these  projects  improved  the 
health  care  of  several  thousand  migrant  families, 
among  the  estimated  2,000,000  such  persons  in  the 
nation. 

The  total  appropriation  for  these  migrant  health 
grants  in  1965,  however,  was  only  $3  million.  A 
study  of  the  problem  by  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  suggested  that  an  "average"  level  of 
medical  service  for  these  faiiiilics  would  cost  over 
$100  million  per  year  {38).  Exact  accounting  of 
financial  needs,  in  relation  to  private  resources  for 
health  care,  is  extremely  difficult  to  make,  but  it 
is  evident  that  by  ahnost  any  criterion  this  pro- 
gram's impact  must  be  small.  The  drop  in  the  bucket 
that  it  offers  is  less  important  than  its  value  in 
keeping  alive  social  concern  for  the  migrant  family, 
whose  health  problems  require  more  basic  rural 
actions  to  solve. 

Another  distinct  rural  population  for  which  gov- 
ernment has  taken  substantial  responsibility  is  that 
of  the  American  Indian.  Of  the  552,000  Indians 
counted  in  the  1960  census,  about  380,000  arc  en- 
titled to  health  services  from  a  special  network  of 
ho.spitals  and  health  centers  operated  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Indian  Health  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  These  are  predominantly  rural  people,  of 
low  income,  concentrated  on  Indian  reservations  in 
23  States.  The  largest  numbers  are  in  Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  (39). 

With  origins  going  back  to  War  Department 
treaties  with  Indian  tribes  in  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury, the  Indian  health  service  program  was  oper- 
ated by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  from 
1849  to  1955,  and  since  then  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  Today  there  are  47  general  liospitals 
and  3  tuberculosis  sanatoriums  (from  14  to  400 
beds)  earmarked  for  these  rural  people.  There  are 
about  300  field  health  stations  attended  by  doctors 
or  nurses  and,  in  areas  of  sparse  Indian  settlement, 
tlicre  are  contractual  arrangements  for  services  from 
some  200  other  local  hospitals,  400  private  physi- 
cians or  dentists,  and  18  State  and  local  health  de- 
partments. A  reflection  of  this  program's  amplitude 
is  its  expen(Iiture  for  health  service  in  1964  of  almost 
$138  per  capita,  an  amount  only  slightly  lower  than 
the  per  capita  health  expenditure  of  the  entire  U.S. 
population. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Indian  health 
service  is  its  comprehensiveness,  combining  all  the 
usual  preventive  services  and  a  full  range  of  ambu- 
latory and  institutional  services  for  treatment.  No 
other  population  group  outside  of  the  active  mili- 
tary forces  receives  such  wide  benefits  at  Federal 


Government  expense.  As  a  result,  the  record  of 
health  iinprovenient  among  Indians  in  recent  dec- 
ades is  impressive,  in  spite  of  seriously  inipovcrished 
living  conditions.  Their  life  expectancy  increased  by 
11  years  between  1940  and  1962,  although  it  is  still 
8  years  below  that  of  the  average  American.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  daringly  "socialized"  pat- 
terns by  which  health  services  have  been  organized 
for  this  special  social  minority,  in  contrast  to  larger 
sectors  of  the  rural  poor  in  America. 

A' third  group  among  the  rural  poor  for  whom 
government  has  taken  special  action  arc  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Appalachian  mountain  region.  In  1965, 
the  Federal  Appalachian  Regional  Uevelopment 
Act  (P.L.  89-4)  was  passed  to  help  improve  the 
conditions  of  life  for  low  income  rural  people  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and  western 
sections  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  This  pro- 
gram included  $21  million  for  grants  to  build  and 
equip  Iiospitals,  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers 
ti.e.,  units  for  ambulatory  patients),  and  other 
health  facilities  in  this  region  (40).  Along  with  this 
construction  subsidy  has  gone  technical  consultation 
from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to  help  improve 
the  basic  public  health  and  hospital  services  avail- 
able to  these  mountain  people. 

There  arc  other  governmental  health  programs 
serving  selected  rural  populations,  like  the  families 
of  personnel  working  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority or  residents  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  VS. 
trust  territories  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Altogether, 
however,  these,  along  with  the  three  special  pro- 
grams described  above,  reach  only  a  small  propor- 
ion  of  the  rural  poor  in  the  nation. 

FuHher  Governmental  Health  Programs 

A  variety  of  other  governmental  health  programs 
for  certain  demographic  groups  or  special  diseases 
operate  tliroughout  the  United  States  and  have  some 
impact  on  the  rural  l)Oor. 

School  children  everywhere  have  the  benefit  of 
limited  health  protection,  including  physical  exami- 
nations and  first  aid,  as  well  as  health  education  in 
the  classroom.  Immunizations  are  sometimes  given, 
and  occasionally  treatment  for  common  disorders 
like  dental  cavities  and  visual  problems  in  low  in- 
come youngsters.  In  the  larger  schools  of  the  great 
cities,  these  services  are  often  well  develo|)ed,  with 
full-time  nurses  on  the  i)remises,  consulting  psy- 
chologists, and  periodic  visits  from  physicians. 
Schools  in  rural  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom 
have  strong  health  programs.  The  isolated  one-room 
country  school  house,  of  course,  has  handicaps  in 
many  spheres,  but  even  in  the  larger  schools  of 
rural  trade  centers,  the  health  programs  tend  to  be 
weak.  Instead  of  full-time  school  nurses,  public 
health  nurses  from  the  health  department,  with 
many  other  duties,  must  cover  the  schools  aa  well. 
Physicians  are  usually  in  too  short  supply  to  permit 
regular  examinations  of  the  children  for  detection 
of  physical  or  mental  defects. 
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In(lii:?tnal  o^tabli^^hnK'nt^  Imvo  aUo  long  provided 
>p(Tial  hoaltli  protection  and  s^cMTiccs  and  .safety 
pronation  programs  for  their  workerj?.  Large  firnijj 
often  have  well-developed  in-plant  medical  .servieej?, 
with  full-time  nur^e^^.  pliy.sicians,  .safety  engineer.**, 
indlI^trial  liygieni>t:!:.  and  other.s.  So!!ie*of  the  ear- 
lie.^it  prograln^^  of  prepaid  medical  care  did.  indeed, 
have  their  origin.**  in  isolatwi  rural  cnterpri.<e.<  like 
mining,  himiiering.  and  railroads  (41). 

^Io^t  rural  worker.^,  however,  do  not  have  the 
iienefit  of  good  occupational  health  service.'?.  In 
sh!alier  town:?,  factorie^  tend  to  have  ^^nialler  work 
forces:,  and  in-plant  ^ervice&  are  poorly  developed. 
In  the  mine:?,  protective  health  and  .sifety  legisla- 
tion is  in  clFcet.  i)Ut  the  rate  of  .serious  injuries  and 
fatal  accidents  is  >till  high.  Niuncrous  small  minc^ 
and  lumi)ering  operations  have  no  organized  medi- 
cal or  safety  programs.  In  agriculture,  of  coiuse,  tlic 
majority  of  working  people— whether  self-employed 
farmers,  tenants,  or  farmworker.^ — are  engaged  in 
.small  entcrpri.scs  without  any  occupational  heultli 
programs.  Even  the  large  **agri-i)ii.<ii!ess"  farn!.<  or 
ranches  seldom  maintain  the  sy>teu!atie  health 
service>  found  in  urnan  factorie.<  with  comparable 
nunii)ers  of  eniployees.  In  such  enterprises,  accident 
rates  are  often  high,  and  a  proi)leui  of  serious  con- 
cern in  recent  years  has  I)een  the  hazard  to  field- 
uorkers  possii)le  frou!  i!!)proper  u<e  of  pesticides 

The  workmen '.s  con!pei!sation  laws  on  industrial 
injuries,  which  provide  for  disability  cash  paynicnts 
and  the  costs  of  medical  care,  tend  to  I)e  less  coui- 
preliensive  in  the  rural  States.  Self-cniploycd 
farmers  or  tenants  are  not  covered  at  all,  and  even 
agricultural  employment  is  exeuiptcd  from  coverage 
under  most  State  laws  or  left  to  the  voluntary  deci- 
sion of  the  farm  operator  {43), 

Governiiiental  medical  care  progranis  for  special 
population  groups  under  Federal  auspices  are  more 
e(|uitable  for  rural  people.  Veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities,  wherever  tlicy  niay  live,  arc 
entitled  to  first-class  comprehensive  nicdical  care 
from  the  facilities  of  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Even  for  nonservice-connccted  conditions,  they 
may  get  ho>pital  care  in  any  of  175  V.A.  institutions, 
if  the  Veteran  states  that  private  care  would  be  a 
financial  hardship.  Since  this  is  usually  true  of  the 
low  income  veteran  frou!  a  rural  area,  this  Federal 
program  lias  particular  value  {44\,  The  sanie  sort 
of  rural  benefit  applies  to  the  dependents  of  mili- 
tary per.sonuel  on  active  duty.  Since  1956  tlie.se 
wives  and  children  have  iicen  entitled  to  payment  of 
most  expenses  for  general  nicdical  care  l)y  the  T.S. 
DepartU!ent  of  Defense. 

Among  special  diseases  for  wliicli  government 
assunies  the  major  financial  responsii)ility,  mental 
disorder  is  the  most  important.  Alcntal  hospitals  are 
nearly  always  a  State  government  responsil)ility, 
and  their  quantity  and  quality  in  dilTercnt  States 
were  discu.<sed  al)ove.  The  modern  approach  to  men- 
tal  illness,  however,  is  to  attcnjpt  to  treat  emotional 
prol)lems  early  so  as  to  prevent  the  need  for  hospi- 
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talization.  To  facilitate  thi.s.  a  network  of  psychi- 
atric clinics  has  i)ecn  growing  up  around  the  nation, 
financed  largely  i)y  grants  from  the  Federal  and 
State  governments. 

The  estai)lishment  and  capacities  of  these  mental 
health  clinics  are  much  weaker  in  the  rural  States. 
P.sychiatrist^  are  very  h'.'avily  concentrated  in  the 
lnrge^t  metropolitan  centers  iNew  York,  Chicago. 
Los  Angeles,  etc.  I  and  leader.<hip  in  the  small  towns 
is  usually  lacking.  Rural  Arkansas,  forexa'uple,  has 
only  4  such  psychiatric  clinics,  while  urbanized 
Colorado  with  almost  exactly  the  sanie  Stati*  popu- 
lation <I.969.(K)0i  has  28  of  them.  Criian  Connecti- 
cut ha.s  50  such  clinics,  while  rural  Iowa  with  just 
a  .slightly  .smaller  population  <2,7r)0.000)  has  only 
22  of  them  i45).  Perhaps  the  prevalence  of  mental 
di.sca.se  is  lower  among  n!ore  rural  populations,  but 
it  is  just  as  likely  that  the  recognition  of  tlit»se 
proble!!!s  i.s  obscured  by  the  nonavailability  of  re- 
^ourccs  for^their  diagnosis  and  treatnient. 

Crippling  conditions  in  children  is  a!iother  cate- 
gory of  (lisorder  that  governnient  has  tackled.  The 
C,S.  Children's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  gives  grants  to  the 
States,  to  help  pay  for  the  costs  of  nicdical  care  of 
chihlren  identified  as  "crippled"  and  financially 
eligible  for  this  aid.  These  definitions  are  flexible, 
and  the  rural  States  actually  derive  relatively 
greater  benefits  frou!  this  program  than  the  Un^^n. 
In  1964,  the  crippled  children's  program  served  5.1 
children  per  1,000  persons  under  21  years  of  age  in 
the  nation.  Aniong  the  20  most  urban  States,  tliis 
average  rate  was  exceeded  in  8,  while  among  tlie  20 
n!ost  rural  States  it  was  exceeded  in  17  i46).  Tins 
.special  advantage  for  rural  populations  is  not  acci- 
dental, but  has  been  deliberately  written  into  the 
Federal  grant  formula  which  favors  areas  of  greater 
poverty. 

Disabled  adults  who  are  employable  may  he 
hel|)ed  to  get  corrective  medical  care,  as  well  as  job 
training,  by  the  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  of 
the  Vocational  nehabiiitation  Administration 
iVHA I.  Eligibility,  both  medical  and  financial,  is 
also  flexible  in  this  program,  so  that  States  with 
lower  per  capita  incomes  and  lesser  private  resources 
tend  to  take  greater  advantage  of  it.  Nationally  tlie 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  h(rlped  51  persons 
per  100,000  in  1961— not  a  very  large  proportion. 
Among  the  20  niost  rural  States,  however,  tlii.s  rate 
was  exceeded  in  12,  while  in  the  20  most  urban 
States  it  was  exccedc^d  only  in  5.  The  greatest  im- 
pact of  the  VRA  program  was  in  West  Virginia  1188 
ca.<es  per  100,000).  Georgia  (152  case>»,  and  Ar- 
kansas (138  rases),  wliile  the  snnillest  relative  im- 
pact was  in  California  116  ca.s's  per  100,000),  Ohio 
(21  cases),  and  New  Jersey  (28  cases)  (47). 

Modern  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  re- 
(juires  a  combination  of  skills  in  physical  medicine, 
surgery,  vocational  training,  job  coun.seling  and 
placeuuMjt,  .social  casework,  and  other  disciplines. 
Rehabilitation  centers  wliieh  ofl*er  these  varied  skills 
under  one  roof  are  not  plentiful  (there  are  only 


about  150  of  them  in  the  United  States),  and  they 
are  naturally  loeatcd  in  the  larger  eities.  The  gov- 
ernmental programs  for  ehikhen  and  arkdts  just 
(leseribed  usually  arrange  transportation  of  patients 
to  these  center.'?,  not  only  covering  travel  eosts  but 
making  the  various  professional  and  athninistrative 
liaisons  re(iuired.  Low  ineome  rural  people  who  are 
reaehed  by  these  programs,  therefore,  may  he 
greatly  benefiterl.  but  those  who  must  rely  on  their 
own  private  resourees  ean  sehlom  profit  from  the 
eomprehensive  rehabihtation  eenters  in  the  metro- 
politan eities. 


Voluntary  Health  Agencies 

Complementing  and  often  antedating  govern- 
mental health  programs  are  a  great  diversity  of  vol- 
untary agencies  with  specific  objectives  for  health 
service.  Voluntary  health  insurance  plans  have  been 
discussed,  as  have  been  the  health  activities  of  pri- 
vate industry;  by  contrast,  the  "voluntary  health 
agency^*  does  not  have  an  earmarked  population  to 
cover.  It  is  typically  supported  by  charitable  dona- 
tions, and  the  benefits  go  to  various  and  sundry 
persons  in  need  of  them. 

There  are  thousands  of  voluntary  health  agencies 
in  the  United  States,  the  best  known  of  which  con- 
duct campaigns  on  specific  diseases  like  cancer, 
blindness,  or  cerebral  palsy.  Typically  they  devote 
their  funds  to  a  combination  of  support  tor  scien- 
tific research,  education  of  the  health  professions, 
and  direct  service  to  patients.  The  large  voluntary 
organizations  consist  of  a  network  of  local  chapters. 
State  offices,  and  national  headquarters  which  match 
governmental  hierarchies  in  their  complexity.  In 
addition,  there  are  many  voluntaiy  health  agencies 
with  purely  loca!  roots,  (Hrecting  their  efforts  to  the 
solution  of  some  unique  local  problem.  It  has  been 
esthnated  that  no  less  than  100,000  local  voluntary 
units  of  both  types  arc  operating  in  the  United 
States  for  various  purposes  i48).  Although  the  pro- 
grams of  these  agencies  do  not  compare  in  magni- 
tude with  those  of  government,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence of  much  waste  due  to  fragmentation  and  high 
administrative  overheads,  nevertheless  they  help  to 
meet  certain  health  ncc('  ot  served  by  govcmnicnt 
and  they  often  pioneer  .  i-  ideas. 

As  for  other  organized  social  efforts,  however,  the 
impact  of  the  vountary  health  agencies  is  typically 
lower  in  the  rural  areas.  The  sources  of  private 
charity  arc  much  greater  in  the  cities,  and  health 
activities  are  largely  carried  out  in  the  couuuunitics 
where  the  money  is  raised.  Data  from  the  American 
Heart  Association — the  voluntary  health  agency 
tackhng  the  nation^s  top  cause  of  death — reflect  the 
general  tendency..  This  agency  has  chapters  in  every 
State  and  it  spends  money  in  every  State.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  it  spent  over  $21 
million  or  slightly  over  10  cents  per  capita  for  the 
national  population.  Tliis  average  of  10  cents,  how- 
ever, was  exceeded  in  8  of  the  10  most  url)an  States 


but  in  only  2  of  the  10  most  rural  States  {49\.  A 
>imilar  computation  of  1966  expenditures  i)y  the 
American  Cancer  Society  showed  outlays  of  over 
20  cent*  per  capita  in  13  out  of  the  25  most  urban 
State*,  compared  with  only  4  out  of  the  25  most 
rural  State*  iSO).  Comparable  relationships  wouhl 
undoubtedly  be  found  for  most  of  the  other  disease- 
specific  vohmtary  agencies. 

Some  of  the  most  important  voluntary  health 
agencies  are  virtually  restricted  to  the  large  cities. 
Visiting  muse  associations  give  bedside  care  to 
patient.-  at  home— usually  the  chronically  ill  of  low 
income — l)ut  sehlom  do  they  serve  rural  populations. 
One  striking  exception  is  the  Frontier  Nursing  Serv- 
ice of  Kentucky,  a  philanthropically  supported  pro- 
gram in  which  nurses  go  by  jeep  or  horseback  to 
.•?erve  isolated  families  in  the  Ijackwoods.  There  arc 
also  some  church  missions  providing  small  hospitals 
and  general  ine(Hcal  care  ior  impoverished  rural 
populations  in  New  Mexico,  Tennessee,  and  else- 
where. Other  large  agencies  with  national  networks, 
however,  like  Alcoholics  .\nonyinous,  the  Salvation 
Army,  or  the  Planned  Parenthood  Association,  arc 
essentially  confined  to  the  cities. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages lack'  community  spirit  for  health  purposes. 
Women's  home  demonstration  clubs,  parent-teacher 
associations,  church  auxiliaries,  and  other  such 
groups  arc  numerous  and  active,  and  their  programs 
may  include  some  concern  for  issues  like  improved 
nutrition  or  safety  on  the  school  grounds.  The  pur- 
poses of  such  rurally  based  organizations,  however, 
are  mainly  educational,  and  they  have  little  inipact 
on  the  me(Ucal  needs  of  the  rural  poor. 

Attracting  Doctors  and  Others  to  Rural 
Areas 

Th(»  precc(Hng  pages  have  suimnarizcd  the  prin- 
cipal organized  programs  which  help  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  populations.  Most  of  these  programs 
are  nationwide,  with  differential  impacts  on  rural, 
compared  with  urban,  people;  some  are  specifically 
oriented  to  rural  districts  and  to  the  poor  within 
them.  Underlying  all  these  programs,  however,  is  a 
need  for  health  personnel  and  medical  facilities  to 
actually  render  the  needed  services.  As  we  noted  at 
the  outset,  these  resources  arc  in  leaner  supply  and 
nearly  always  of  poorer  quality  in  the  rural  than 
in  the  urban  areas.  We  must  now  examine,  there- 
fore, certain  other  general  movements  which  arc 
designed  mainly  to  improve  these  basic  human  and 
material  resources  in  rural  areas. 

Efforts  to  improve  the  rural  supply  of  physicians 
have  taken  many  forms.  Basic  is  the  output  of  doc- 
tors by  the  medical  schools,  since  the  overall  na- 
tional production  of  doctors  naturally  influences  the 
number  who  will  settle  in  rural  areas.  The  net  out- 
put of  physicians  by  medical  schools  throughout 
the  nation,  however,  has  barely  kept  up  with  the 
growth  of  population  over  the  last  30  years  (51). 
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Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  inflow  of  medical  gradu- 
ate!^  of  foreign  medical  schools  in  recent  years,  the 
net  ratio  would  have  markedly  declined.  Neverthe- 
less, since  the  end  of  World  War  II  there  has  been 
an  increase  from  77  to  88  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States — nearly  all  of  the  new  ones  being 
established  by  State  govemiucnts.  As  of  late  1966. 
mbreover,  16  more  medical  schools  were  in  the 
process  of  development  (J2l.  Enrollments  in  the 
existing  schools  have  also  been  increased,  although 
only  shghtly. 

The  principal  growth  of  new  medical  schools  in 
the  last  20  years  has  been  in  the  more  rural  States, 
like  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  New  Mexico. 
These  State-sponsored  schools  give  preference  to 
admission  of  native  sons  who,  it  may  be  expected, 
are  more  likely  to  settle  in  their  home  territory. 
Furthermore,  an  internship  or  residency  at  a  uni- 
versity medical  center  often  leads  a  young  physician 
to  start  practice  nearby,  even  if  he  comes  originally 
from  another  State.  Thus,  the  establishment  of  new 
medical  schools  and  teaching  hospitals  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  rural  regions  is  an  important  force 
for  improving  the  supply  of  rural  doctors  in  the  long 
run.  Federal  grants  to  the  universities  for  medical 
research,  and  more  recently  for  medical  school 
facility  construction,  have  helped  to  foster  this 
development. 

Another  approach  to  the  problem  of  attracting 
doctors  to  rural  areas  has  been  the  construction  of 
modern  office  facilities.  For  many  years,  small  towns 
on  their  own  have  oflfcred  physicians  rent-free  office 
quarters  or  even  low-cost  homes  to  induce  them  to 
come  i53).  In  1953,  the  Tennessee  State  Medical 
Association  set  up  a  "medical  foundation"  devoted 
to  helping  rural  communities  attract  young  doctors 
through  advice  on  building  private  clinics  and  other 
means  (54) .  Since  1959,  the  Sears  Roebuck  Founda- 
tion  has  put  money  in  back  of  this  idea  and  con- 
ducted a  systematic  program  of  assisting  small 
towns  to  build  efficient  private  medical  clinics,  with 
capital  loans  and  architectural  plans.  In  1966,  20 
towns  were  so  aided  (55).  The  American  Medical 
Association  has  collaborated  in  this  program,  offer- 
ing an  information  service  to  new  medical  gradu- 
ates on  towns  and  villages  lacking  a  doctor;  since 
1948  the  AMA  has  held  a  series  of  national  confer- 
ences on  rural  health,  publicizing  this  and  other 
approaches  to  the  problem.  In  early  1967,  Senator 
Tydings  introduceci  in  the  U.S.  Congress  a  Rural 
Community  Medical  Clinic  I^an  Act  which  would 
put  the  Sears  Roebuck  idea  on  a  firm  governmental 
basis;  it  would  provide  $10  million  in  loans  to  rural 
communities  of  500  to  5,000  population  for  con- 
structing clinic  buildings  to  acconnnodate  two  or 
more  private  physicians.  Amendments  to  the  Health 
Professions'  Educational  Assistance  Act  in  1966, 
moreover,  authorized  forgiveness  of  educational 
loans  up  to  100  percent  for  physicians,  dentists,  and 
optonietrists  who  set  up  practice  in  low  income 
rural  areas. 


Other  steps  have  been  taken  by  State  govern- 
ments to  induce  >eltlement  of  young  physicians  in 
rural  localities.  During  and  after  World  W*ar  II, 
^everal  Southern  States  enacted  statutes  to  provide 
full  fellowship  support  for  medical  students  who,  on 
completion  of  the  r  training,  would  set  up  practice 
in  a  rural  community.  The  fellowships  were  given 
initially  as  loans,  but  the  debts  for  up  to  4  years  of 
medical  schooling  were  canceled  for  each  year  that 
the  young  doctor  practiced  in  a  coinnmiiity  certified 
as  "rural"  by  the  State  agency.  This  type  of  pro- 
gram is  still  operating  in  Kentucky,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  other  States.  In  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, the  State  department  of  health  administers 
the  program,  while  in  North  Carolina  it  is  a  sepa- 
rate governmental  "North  Carolina  Medical  Care 
Commission"  (56).  The  latter  State  also  sul)sidizes 
the  education  of  dentists  and  optometrists  for  rural 
practice,  and  the  programs  in  the  several  States 
differ  in  various  details.  Virginia's  Stat(»  Health 
Connnissioner,  however,  comments:  "It  is  hard  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  Certainly 
it  has  not  been  a  great  boon  to  (medical)  practice 
in  the  rural  areas;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  helped 
fill  a  monetary  need  for  these  students"  (57). 

Medical  and  surgical  specialists  are  particularly 
lacking  in  rural  areas,  since,  more  than  general  prac- 
titioners, their  successful  practice  requires  the  popu- 
lation concentration  of  the  larger  cities.  For  this 
reason,  the  pattern  of  group  medical  practice,  which 
can  bring  together  a  team  of  specialists  and  general 
physicians  in  a  viable  professional  enterprise  has 
great  potentialities  for  betterment  of  rural  medical 
care.  It  is  encouraging,  therefore,  that  group  medical 
practice  has  been  increasing  significantly  in  rural 
counties,  even  though  it  is  still  a  minority  phe- 
nomenon. 

In  1959,  physicians  engaged  in  multispecialty 
group  practice  (as  distinguished  from  single  spe- 
cialty clusters)  in  the  United  States  constituted  a 
ratio  of  5.8  per  100,000  civilian  population  (58). 
While  this  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  132 
physicians  per  100,000  people  in  the  nation,  it  rep- 
resented a  marked  increase  from  the  level  of  2.2 
physicians  per  100,000  in  group  practice  in  1946. 
The  ratio  is  decidedly  higher,  moreover,  in  the  iso- 
lated rural  counties  where,  in  1959,  it  was  8.2  such 
physicians  per  100,000,  compared  with  5.0  in  the 
metropolitan  counties.  As  a  proportion  of  total  phy- 
sicians in  private  practice,  furthermore,  the  rural 
predominance  of  group  practice  is  more  striking,  as 
shown  by  the  following  figures  for  1959: 

Pcrrnitaffv  of  total 
private  phyinciajis 

Type  of  county  in  (froup  practice 

Mctroimlttan    4.6 

Adjacent    8.0 

Isolated   12.6 

Probably  more  basic  than  these  several  strategies 
for  attracting  doctors  to  rural  areas  has  been  the 
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construction  and  iiiiprovcnient  of  smalltown  hospi- 
tals, discussed  earlier,  and  the  extension  of  health 
insurance.  Adequate  facilities  for  medical  practice 
and  assurance  of  a  satisfactory  income  are  funda- 
nicntal,  although  they  cannot  necessarily  conipeij- 
sate  for  the  cultural  handicaps  of  sniall  town,  as 
against  large  city,  life.  Between  1949  and  1959,  how- 
ever, the  net  effect  of  all  the  forces  at  play  produced 
a  slight  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  doctors  in  the  metro- 
politan and  adjacent  counties  (135.9  down  to  132.6 
per  100,000  population)  and  a  slight  increase  in  the 
ratio  within  the  isolated  counties  (73.7  up  to  74.7 
per  100,000  L  As  noted  earlier,  well-to-do  country 
dwellers  can  readily  travel  to  a  distant  city  for 
medical  care,  but  an  iiuprovcd  physician  supply 
within  rural  counties  has  .special  importance  for  the 
rural  poor. 

Attracting  nurses  and  other  types  of  health  per- 
sonnel to  rural  districts  is  more  directly  dependent 
on  organized  measures,  like  hospital  construction  or 
health  department  enlargement,  than  is  improve- 
ment of  tile  doctor  supply.  Paramedical  personnel, 
more  than  physicians  and  dentists,  arc  mainly  cm- 
ployed  in  organized  health  agencies.  Yet,  it  is  likely 
that  the  overall  problem  of  rural  health  personnel 
will  be  most  effectively  solved  within  a  framework 
,of  general  improvement  in  the  social  and  economic 
setting  of  rural  community  life. 

Regionalization  and  Comprehensive 
Planning 

The  handicaps  of  rural  ecology  for  the  delivery 
of  scientific  medical  service  liave  led  everywhere  in 
the  world  to  plans  for  greater  use  of  transportation. 
Rural  patients  ean  be  transported  to  an  urban  fa- 
cility when  necessary  or  urban  specialists  ean  travel 
to  the  hinterland.  Moreover,  the  entire  level  of  tech- 
nical performance  in  rural  hospitals  can  be  elevated 
by  continuous  professional  and  administrative  ties 
to  better  developed  urban  institutions.  Rural  popu- 
lations, in  other  words,  can  be  ser\'ed  not  only  by 
the  facilities  in  the  eountiy,  but  by  a  network  of 
both  rural  and  urban  facilities  covering  large  geo- 
graphic regions. 

This  concept  of  hospital  regionalization  has  had 
extensive  discussion  in  the  United  States,  althougli 
its  actual  accomplishments  have  so  far  bejn  spotty. 
In  1936,  a  private  foundation  set  out  to  improve  the 
quality  of  medical  care  for  the  rural  people  of 
Maine,  through  organization  of  a  system  of  pro- 
fessional connections  between  hospitals  in  the  small 
towns  of  that  State  and  a  large  medical  center  in 
Boston  (59).  A  somewhat  similar  network  was  or- 
ganized in  1945  in  the  cluster  of  rural  counties 
around  Rochester,  N.Y.  {60).  The  principal  impact 
of  these  programs  has  been  to  enrich  the  education 
of  physicians,  nurses,  technicians,  dieticians,  and 
other  personnel  in  rural  hospitals,  so  as  to  improve 
their  performance.  Consultation  services  have  gone 
from  the  center  peripherally,  but  transfer  of  patients 


from  the  peripheral  units  to  the  center  has  occurred 
only  occasionally.  Ui)grading  the  quality  of  small- 
town hospitals  \\\i\y  be  expected  to  benefit  the  poorer 
rural  people  particularly,  since  they  are  least  likely 
to  travel  to  a  distant  city  for  niedical  care. 

The  regionalization  idea  was  emphasized  along 
another  dinicnsion,  with  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  (Hill- 
Burton)  Act  of  1946.  The  basic  l)urpose  of  this  law 
was  to  projjjotc  construction  of  hospitals  in  areas  of 
bed  deficiency  and,  as  noted  earlier  in  this  report, 
a  rejuarkablc  equalization  among  the  States  was 
accomplished.  Between  1948  and  1965,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  increased  by  37  percent, 
wliilc  the  general  hospital-bed  supply  increased  by 
70  i)crccnt.  The  relative  bed  increases  were  greater, 
juorcover,  in  the  more  rural  States.  Among  the  25 
jjjost  urban  States,  14  enjoyed  an  increase  in  their 
bed-poi)ulation  ratios  over  this  si)an  of  years,  while 
among  the  25  most  rural  States,  20  benefited  by  such 
an  increase  (61).  Not  all  this  improvement  can  be 
attributed  to  the  Hill-Burton  Aet,  but  the  advan- 
tages for  low  income  States  written  into  the  Federal 
granting  formula  suggest  that  in  rural  districts^  the 
improvement  in  hospital-bed  supply  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  stnnulus  of  this  subsidy  program. 
Between  1947  and  1966,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
$1,900  million  Federal  subsidy  for  genei^al  hospital 
construction  went  to  communities  of  under  50,000 
population. 

Aside  from  their  influence  on  quantitative  im- 
provement in  hospital-bed  supplies,  the  State  "mas- 
ter plans"  required  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  af- 
fected the  technical  content  of  hospital  design.  On 
the  one  liand,  minimum  standards  were  set  for  labo- 
ratories, infant  nurseries,  outpatient  departments, 
and  other  basic  features  in  all  hospitals.  On  the 
other  hand,  excessively  elaborate  equipment  was  not 
allowed  in  rural  facilities,  so  that  complex  cases 
would  be  referred  to  an  urban  center  instead  of 
iHjing  improperly  handled  locally.  Furthermore,  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  subsidized  also  the  construction  of 
public  health  centers — mainly  to  house  local  health 
departments — which  helped  to  strengthen  preven- 
tive and  ease-finding  health  services  in  low  income 
rural  districts.  Between  1948  and  1965,  there  were 
726  primary  public  health  centers  and  328  auxiliary 
health  centers  constructed  throughout  the  nation, 
the  great  majority  under  the  stnnulus  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  program. 

With  respect  to  hospital  operation^  or  the  pro- 
fessional relationships  among  personnel  in  regional 
networks  of  facilities,  the  achievements  of  the  last 
20  years  have  not  been  so  impressive.  Bricks  and 
mortar  may  be  necessary  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
regionalization,  but  they  are  obviously  not  enough 
to  induce  cooperative  behavior  among  the  compo- 
nent units  in  a  geographic  system.  One  such  theoret- 
ical system  in  northern  Michigan — developed  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Hill-Burton  program  and  the 
Kellogg  Foundation — was  intensively  studied  over  a 
5-year  period  (1954-59).  Two  small  rural  hospitals 
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of  19  bah  and  18  \mh  were  affiliated  by  a  rogional- 
ization  agreement  with  a  160-l)cd  urban  hospital  40 
miles  away,  and  another  small  lO-bed  rural  hospital 
\va.<  affihated  with  a  226-be(l  hospital  25  miles  away. 
\'ariou>  exchanges  were  to  be  developed  in  the  way 
ol*  consultation  services,  transfer  of  patients,  pro- 
fessional education,  joint  purchasing  of  supplies,  etc. 
In  practice,  however,  very  little  of  this  was  carried 
out.  and  the  investigators  concluded:  ''In  essence 
regionalization,  with  its  signed  agreements,  re- 
mained, on  the  whole,  a  paper  achievement."  (62). 

Another  regionalization  effort,  confined  to  the 
field  of  postgraduate  medical  education,  was 
launched  in  the  suburban  and  seniirural  districts 
encompassed  in  a  75-milc  radiu.';;  around  New  York 
City.  Fifteen  small  conununity  hospitals  were  affili- 
ated with  the  medical  center  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity College  of  Medicine,  for  a  systematic  pro- 
gram of  continuing  education  through  lectures  and 
clinical  ease  conferences  offered  by  visiting  pro- 
fesr?ors.  Local  attendance,  however,  gradually  di- 
niinished.  interpersonal  frictions  developed,  and 
after  17  years  (1945-62)  the  program  was  termi- 
nated (63),  Other  medical  schools,  which  have 
launched  similar  educational  programs,  have  not 
roportcfl  great  success,  and  they  may  well,  be  less 
candid  than  New  York  University^  in  admitting 
failures. 

Since  about  1957,  the  hospital  regionalization 
idea  has  come  to  have  another  meaning  than  that 
just  discussed.  Instead  of  providing  a  framework 
for  bringing  sound  medieaj  care  to  rural  residents 
of  large  geographic  areas,  it  has  been  applied  to  the 
developmental  problems  of  hospitals  within  metro- 
politan centers.  In  the  great  cities,  there  arc  plenty 
of  riscal  and  achninistrativc  problems  in  the  plan- 
ning of  hospital  construction;  the  unfettered  build- 
ing of  new  hospitals — without  considering  the  opti- 
nunn  use  of  the  .existing  facilities — has  led  to 
wasteful  inefficiencies.  To  cope  with  this,  conununity 
leaders  in  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  other  large 
cities  organized  voluntaiy  hospital  councils,  repre- 
senting philanthropic  fsourecs  (usually  local  indus- 
trialists) as  well  as  the  hospit-als  themselves  (64). 
Through  various  indirect  financial  and  moral  pres- 
sures, these  councils  have  attempted  to  influence  the 
pattern  of  new  hospital  construction,  or  the  renova- 
tion of  existing  facilities.  They  have  also  promoted 
certain  joint  administrative  and  professional  prac- 
tices (such  as  recruitment  or  in-service  training  of 
personnel)  among  the  hospitals  within  the  city  (65). 
By  1966,  there  were  about  50  of  these  metro|)olitan 
councils  in  the  nation— many  of  which  had  i)ecn 
stinmlated  and  sustained  by  special  Federal  grants 
authorized  under  the  1960  Hill-Harris  amendments 
to  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  While  doubtless  helping  to 
optimize  the  nation's  net  investment  in  hospital 
construction,  these  metropolitan  councils  have  done 
little  to  meet  the  special  problems  of  rural  popula- 
tions, and  espcKiially  of  the  rural  poor. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  1965  a  very 
different  approach  to  the  problem  of  upgrading 
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rural  medical  care  through  regionalization  was 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government.  Focusing  on  the 
nation's  three  leading  cause.';;  of  death— heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  stroke* — Congress  enacted  amend- 
ments to  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
grants-in-aid  for  ^'regional  medical  programs  ...  for 
research,  training,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  relating 
to  heart  disease,  cancer,  or  stroke."  The  intent  is  to 
promote  much  stronger  ties  than  now  exist  between 
the  great  urban  medical  centers  and  the  smaller  hos- 
pitals or  other  health  facihties  in  far-flung  rural 
regions  (66).  As  in  the  earlier  regionalization  pro- 
grams, the  greatest  emphasis  :?ecms  to  be  placed  on 
|)ostgra(luate  education  and  consultation  to  local 
f)hysicians  in  the  smaller  hospitals.  It  remains  to 
I)e  seen  whether  the  potentialities  of  this  program 
foi-  improving  the  quality  of  medical  service  to  the 
rural  poor  will  be  realized,  at  least  with  respect  to 
the  major  killing  diseases. 

Finally,  a  still  more  far-reaching  step  has  recently 
becMi  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  toward  po- 
tential improvement  of  mral  health  service,  by  way 
of  l)()th  geographic  and  functional  planning.  Public 
Law  89-749,  enacted  in  1966,  provides  for  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  for  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning of  all  health  services,  facilities,  and  manpower 
(67).  This  is  a  wider  definition  of  health  planning 
authority  than  had  so  far  been  made  by  government 
in  the  United  States,  with  clear  intent  to  encompass 
both  governmental  and  private  activities,  and  finan- 
cial support  for  the  planning  efforts.  The  ne\v  law 
calls  for  coordination  of  programs  su|)ported  by 
local  and  State  as  well  as  Federal  funds;  it  sets  as 
a  goal  the  achievement  of  high  quality  health  serv- 
ice, both  preventive  and  curative,  for  everyone. 
Planning,  of  course,  is  only  a  first  step  toward 
remedial  action.  If  this  step  is  taken  in  each  State, 
the  groundwork  can  be  laid  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  medical  resources,  to  elevate  their  quality,  and 
to  coordinate  their  impact  on  the  health  needs  of 
all  rural  people. 

Problems  That  Must  Be  Solved 

This  report  has  examined  the  health  needs  and 
services  of  the  rural  poor,  the  organized  program.*; 
operating  to  cope  with  the  problems,  and  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  current  situation.  What  can  be  done 
to  improve  the  health  of  low  income  niral  people,  to 
reduce  the  gap  between  mctlical  science  and  its  ap- 
plication? What  specific  problems  nuist  be  solved? 

In  the  account  of  past  and  current  programs  of 
health  service,  clues  to  future  answers  are  implicit. 
The  essentials  arc  easy  enough  to  state  as  ultimate 
goals; 

(1)  the  resources — in  personnel  and  facilities — 
for  sound  health  service  must  be  made  avail- 
able, 

(2)  economic  support  for  these  services  to  all 
rural  people,  year  in  and  year  out,  nmst  be 
assured,  and 


(3)  the  (luality  of  health  service  \m^i  he  main- 
tained through  reasoiiahlc  inea!?ure.s  of  social 
organization. 

The  attainment  of  these  hroad  goals  is  not  so  easy. 
Certainly  they  eould  not  be  reached  within  the 
boundaries  of  life  of  the  rural  poor,  nor  of  the  rural 
population  generally.  Action  would  be  necessary  at 
the  national  level,  a^lxxMI  as  within  rural  States  and 
eoninuinitics.  Moreover,  changes  would  be  necessary 
in  the  lai'gcr  social  and  economic  scene,  as  well  as 
within  the  splicre  of  the  health  services. 

Thus,  approaches  to  the  solution  of  the  health 
problems  of  the  rural  poor  may  be  suggested  at 
three  levels:  (a I  the  total  rural  economy,  (bl  the 
national  health  scene,  and  (c)  the  local  rui'al  health 
fidd. 

.4/  the  level  of  the  total  ruml  economy,  it  is  ob- 
viouj>  that  many  social  improvements  arc  essential 
to  attainment  of  better  health  service.  Elevation  of 
rural  family  incomes  is  basic.  Based  on  fiimer  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  foundations,  improved. hous- 
ing woulil  be  necessary — whether  in  the  small  town 
or  viUage  or  out  in  the  open  country.  Better  educa- 
tion is  needed  in  elementary  and  high  schools;  all 
rural  youth  who  can  profit  from  it  should  be  free  to 
undertake  higher  education.  While  transportation 
has  greatly  improved,  still  more  development  is 
needed  to  connect  isolated  villages  with  the  main 
cities.  Higher  incomes  and  better  education  would 
lay  the  groundwork  for  further  measures  of  health 
protection,  like  sound  nutrition  and  hygienic  be- 
havior. Segregation  of  minorities  and  racial  dis- 
crimination in  all  its  forms  mu.<t  be  eliminated. 

At  the  second  level— the  mttional  health  scene — 
several  actions  are  necessary  to  achieve  better  health 
services  for  the  rui*al  poor.  It  is?  naive  to  expect  the 
problems  to  be  solved  within  the  confines  of  rural 
communities.  This  would  be  true  even  if  the  total 
rural  economy  were  highly  advanced,  but  it  is  all 
the  more  so  in  the  light  of  rural  economic  incquitie.s 
which  prevail  and  ma*  be  realistically  expected  to 
continue  for  some  years.  At  the  national  level, 
health  actions  arc  needed  in  four  main  spheres. 

First,  health  manpower  must  be  produced  in  much 
greater  numbers  if  the-needs-ar  rural  and  urban 
people  are  to  be  met.  So  long  as  the  total  supply  is 
not  adcMiuate,  redistribution  of  health  personnel  be- 
tween city  and  county  will  help  very  little;  the 
rural  locations  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
national  barrel.  Increased  production  of  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  technicians,  and  other  health  per- 
sonnel will  require  further  support  from  National 
and  State  Governments.  At  the  same  time,  new 
types  of  health  worker  should  be  explored — tech- 
nical aids  and  assistants  with  skills  appropriate  to 
modern  medical  teamwork,  instead  of  being  frozen 
into  th/  patterns  of  horse-and-buggy  solo  medical 
practice. 

Second,  the  material  foundations  of  medical  serv- 
ice must  be  further  strengthened  through  national 
action.  Hospitals  and  health  centers  must  be  built 


wherever  they  are  needed,  with  national  economic 
a>!?i!?tance  for  construction  as  well  as  equipment. 

Third,  and  extremely  important,  an  economic 
arrangement  must  be  made  to  pay  for  all  the  medi- 
cal care  that  anyone  needs.  This  complex  requirc- 
nicnt  has  had  hundrcu:  of  piecemeal  solutions  in 
America.  The  achievements  of  voluntary  health  in- 
surance have  been  reviewed  in  the  pages  above,  as 
well  as  the  great  step  forward  of  the  Medicare  law 
for  the  aged.  Rural  people,  however,  and  especially 
the  rural  poor,  are  not  well  covered  by  voluntaiy 
insurance;  even  the  fraction  of  the  rui*al  poor  who 
are  insured  do  not  have  comprehensive  medical 
benefits.  Continued  efforts  may  enroll  more  of  them 
in  voluntary  plans,  but  the  soundest  solution  would 
undoubtedly  be  extension  of  the  social  insurance 
principle  of  Medicare  to  cover  all  age  groups.  Bene- 
fits should  likewise  be  broadened  to  include  physi- 
cian s  care  in  the  oflfice  and  home,  as  well  as  the 
hospital,  dental  eare,  prescribed  drugs,  and  mis- 
cellaneous paramedical  services. 

If  national  comprehensive  health  insurance  is 
enacted,  many  of  the  categorical  programs  (liscus.sed 
earlier  would  no  longer  be  needed.  The  welfare  medi- 
cal services,  with  all  their  complex  administrative 
features,  are  an  awkward  adjustment  to  the  lack  of 
national  insurance;  likewise  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration program,  the  crippled  children's  serv- 
ices, the  workmen's  compensation  medical  entitle- 
ments, and  all  the  other  fragmented  health  pro- 
grams. Special  grants  for  migrant  families  and  an 
independent  program  for  reservation  Indians  would 
be  obviated  if  cver>*one  were  protected  by  national 
health  insurance.  All  these  rural  people  would  be 
encompassed  in  the  main  economic  stream  of  medi- 
cal care.  If  special  health  centers  were  needed  to 
reach  isolated  families,  they  would  be  financed  by 
the  national  health  insurance  fund.  For  low^inconie 
persons  who  could  not  pay  social  insurance  contri- 
butions, welfare  agencies  would  pay  the  necessary 
premiums. 

The  fourth  type  of  action  needed  at  the  national 
level  concerns  the  multifarious  problems  of  quality 
maintenance.  Drug  production,  for  example,  obvi- 
ously requires  national  controls,  since  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry  is  nationwide.  Standards  for  medi- 
cal specialty  certification  arc  now  national,  though 
voluntary,  and  the  same  is  true  of  hospital  accred- 
itation. Similar  promulgation  and  enforcement  of 
national  (piality  standards  are  needed  in  all  other 
sectors  of  health  service — including  even  basic  pro- 
fessional licensing,  which  can  no  longer  be  scien- 
tifically justified  on  a  State-by-State  basis.  Rural 
conunnnities,  more  than  urban,  can  benefit  from  the 
discipline  of  such  national  standards. 

At  the  third  level — the  local  rural  health  field — 
further  actions  are  necessary.  Even  within  the  States 
and  the  rural  communities,  effective  steps  need  some 
partial  assistance  from  higher  political  levels,  but 
distinct  local  measures  are  still  feasible  along  five 
lines. 
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First,  rural  public  health  agencies  in  counties  or 
larger  multicounty  districts  need  great  strengthen- 
ing. Their  role  should  be  not  only  to  promote  health 
education,  environmental  sanitation,  and  other  pre- 
ventive services,  but  also  to  coordinate  all  the  pre- 
ventive and  curative  services  in  the  area.  It  is  the 
local  health  department  that  should  set  up  con* 
venient  health  centers  to  serve  seasonal  agricultural 
workers,  psychiatric  clinics,  cancer  deleetioii  units, 
or  rehabilitation  centers.  Likewise,  the  health  de- 
partment should  oversee  the  local  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  with  respect  to  quality  standards. 
National  health  insurance  may  pay  most  of  the 
operating  costs,  but  leadership  is  still  necessary  to 
organize  the  local  technical  resources. 

Second,  rural  hospitals  can  be  greatly  improved 
in  their  internal  organization.  The  economic  sup- 
port and  quality  standards  proposed  above  will  con- 
tribute to  this,  but  local  initiative  by  citizen  boards 
of  directors  is  still  necessary.  New  patterns  like 
that  of  the  Hunterdon  Medical  Center,  with  a  stable 
staff  of  hospital-based  specialists  supplemented  by 
visiting  general  practitioners,  should  be  launched  in 
more  rural  communities  (68). 

Third,  medical  personnel  should  be  attracted  to 
rural  connnunities  much  more  systematically  than 
they  are  now.  The  training  of  medical  and  dental 
students  is  already  largely  at  social  expense;  even 
if  they  pay  their  own  tuition*  the  latter  covers  only 
a  small  fraction  of  educational  costs.  It  would  be 
reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  all  new  graduates 
to  serve  for  a  period  in  rural  areas  of  need,  as  is 
widely  required  in  other  nations.  Combined  with 
the  economic  support  of  national  health  insurance, 
the  provision  of  good  hospitals  and  health  centers, 
and  a  general  increase  in  medical  manpower,  this 
policy  could  assure  parity  of  doctors  to  serve  rural 
people. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  large  task  of  breathing  real 
life  into  the  concept  of  health  care  regionalization. 
The  planning  of  hospital  construction  along  regional 
lines  has  made  progress,  but  functional  ties  among 
the  facilities  in  geographic  regions  are  hardly  de- 
veloped. Implementation  of  the  newly  authorized 
regional  medical  programs  for  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke  requires  far  more  imaginative  action 
than  has  been  shown  in  current  projects,  with  their 
overwhelming  attention  devoted  to  postgraduate 
medical  courses.  Comprehensive  health  service  plan- 
ning, called  for  by  further  new  legislation,  must 
find  ways  to  bring  the  benefits  of  urban  medical 
science  to  the  humblest  viLagc  dweller. 

Fifth,  there  remains  the  challenge  of  local  volun- 
tary action.  Health  «?eivicc  cooperatives  c^in  or- 
ganize group-practice  clinics,  which  bring  specialty 
services  to  the  countryside  on  an  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical basis.  Rural  hospitals  and  health  centers 
can  always  benefit  from  volunteer  support.  New 
ideas  in  l)ettcr  health  care  can  be  pioneered  by 
local  voluntary  groups,  long  before  government 
agencies  at  any  level  arc  able  to  act. 


These  five  forms  of  health  action  at  the  local 
rural  level,  along  with  the  major  steps  reconnnended 
at  the  national  level,  are  no  small  challenge.  They 
would  be  costly  in  effort  and  dollars,  though  easily 
within  our  economic  capacity.  Their  benefits  must 
be  measured  in  both  material  and  human  values. 
The  effects  of  improved  health  on  economic  pro- 
ductivity require  no  argument.  But  the  value  of  a 
pain  that  is  soothed,  a  wound  that  is  dressed,  a  life 
that  is  saved,  ^ocs  beyond  the  happiness  of  the 
individual.  The  opportunity  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  medical  science  and  enjoy  good  health  has  become 
a  ba^ie  human  right.  It  has  been  articulated  from 
the  podium  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  floorstep 
of  the  country  store  (69).  Without  this  opportunity, 
families  and  communities  can  become  demoralized 
and  lose  the  will  to  act  effectively  in  other  spheres 
(70).  With  health  services  assured,  the  millions  of 
poor  people  in  rural  America  can  be  encouraged  to 
tackle  more  energetically  the  many  other  social  and 
economic  problems  they  face.  Their  lives  can  attain 
the  (juality  of  which  this  nation  is  capable. 
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Chapter  19 


Maternal  and  Child  Health  Programs  and  Rural  Areas 

Arthl-r  p.  LKS8ER  nnd  Eleanor  P.  Hint,  (liiUlreuH  Bureau,  V.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


Historical 

Late  in  the  19tli  century,  private  agcneies?  in  sev- 
eral large  United  State;?  cities  opened  stations  to 
distribute  pasteurized  milk  for  babies  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  infant  n»ortality.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  infant  welfare  movement  in  the  United 
States.  As  clean  milk  became  generally  available, 
the  purpose  of  these  station^  changed.  They  became 
centers  for  continuous  health  supervision  and  the 
prevention  of  difccase  in-  infancy  and  earl>  child- 
hood; there,  mothers  could  receive  health  guidance, 
advice  on  infant  feeding  and  nutrition,  and  demon- 
strations from  nurses  in  the  care  of  the  baby. 

As  the  child  health  programs-grew,  recognition  of 
the  great  value  of  prenatal  care  in  the  prevention  of 
maternal  and  infant  deaths  became  widespread. 
During  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century  organ- 
ized prenatal  ni;  -ing  services  and  prenatal  medical 
clinics  began  to  be  included  in  public  health  pro- 
grams. In  1908  the  New  York  City  dcpartincnt  of 
health  established  a  division  of  child  hygiene.  This 
action  by  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States  ac- 
corded recognition  to  the  importance  of  child 
hygiene  and  helped  give  impetus  to  a  new  era  in 
maternal  and  child  health. 

The  United  States  Oovcrnment  in  1912  created 
the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau,  the  first  agency  of  its 
kind  in  any  national  government.  According  to  the 
creating  legislation,  the  bureau  shall  '\  .  .  investi- 
gate and  report  .  .  .  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life  among  all 
classes  of  people,  and  shall  especially  investigate 
the  question  of  infant  mortality,  the  birth  rate  .  .  . 
and  diseases  of  children  ..." 

An  e|)och  in  child  health  legislation  was  marked 
in  1921  with  the  passage  of  ilic  Shcppard -Towner 
bill  for  the  protection  of  mothers  and  infants,  espe- 
cially in  rural  areas,  .\dministcrcd  by  the  Children's 
Bureau,  this  act  provided  for  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States  and  thereby  assisted  in  the  creation  of  mater- 
nal and  child  health  bureaus  in  many  States.  It 
lapsed  in  1929  but  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
maternal  and  child  health  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  authorized  grants 
tc  tho  States  for  maternal  and  child  health  services 
and  for  services  to  crippled  children  under  the  pro- 


visions of  title  V.  parts  1  and  2.  The^e  grants  are 
administered  by  the  Children's  Bureau.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  grants  are  to  enable  the  States  to  extend 
and  improve,  especially  in  rural  areas.  (1)  services 
for  promoting  the  health  .of  mothers  and  children 
and  (2)  services  for  locating  crippled  children  and 
for  providing  them  with  medical  and  hospital  care. 
Maternal  and  child  health  programs  are  admin- 
isteUHl  bv  State  health  departments;  services  for 
crippled  children  are  offered  by  the  State  agency 
designated  by  the  State,  usually  the  Slate  health 
department.  An  amendment  enacted  in  1965  re- 
quires the  States  to  show  progressive  extension  of 
their  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's services,  with  a  view  to  making  such  services 
available  to  children  in  all  parts  of  the  State  by 
1975. 


Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services 

Grants  arc  provided  to  enable  States  to  extend 
and  improve  services  for  promoting  the  health  of 
mothers  and  children,  especially  in  rural  areas  and 
areas  suffering  from  economic  distress.  The  ''^rUes 
must  provide  matching  funds  for  one-half  the 
amount  appropriated;  tlie  remainder  is  not  matched 
and  is  distributed  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
financial  need  of  each  State  for  assistance  in  carry- 
ing out  its  plan. 

In  thc^  apiwrtionment  of  part  i  ^e  funds  under 
the  maternal  and  child  licalth  uA  crippled  chil- 
dren's grants-in-aid  programs  a  rural  child  is^ 
counted  twice  for  each  urban  child  in  keeping  with 
the  statutory  »  nphasis  on  rural  areas.  Thus  the 
rural  States  receive  proportionately  a  greater  share 
of  the  apiwrtionment  of  Federal  funds  and  they 
have  also  a  more  favorable  matching  re(iuirenient 
than  the  urban  States. 

The  appropriation  for  this  program  for  fiscal  year 
1967  was  $50  million,  the  amount  authorized.  For 
fiscal  year  1968,  the  appropriation  requested  was 
the  same;  the  amount  authorized  was  $55  million. 

States  use  the  funds  to  pay  the  costs  of  conduct- 
ing prenatal  clinics  wliere  mothers  are  examined  by 
physicians  and  get  medical  advice;  for  visits  by 
public  health  nurses  to  homes  before  and  after 
babies  are  born  to  help  mothers  care  for  their 
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babies;  for  well-child  clinics  where  mothers  can 
bring  their  babies  and  young  children  for  examina- 
tions and  imnninizations,  where  they  can  get  com- 
petent advice  on  how  to  prevent  illnesses,  and  where 
their  many  questions  about  care  of  babies  can  be 
answered.  Such  measures  have  been  instrumental  in 
the  reduction  of  maternal  and  infant  mortality.  The 
funds  are  also  used  to  make  available  doctors,  den- 
tists, and  nurses  to  the  schools  for  health  exami- 
nations and  immunizations  of  school  children  and 
advice  to  parents  on  where  to  get  needed  medical 
or  dental  '*are.  Some  States  also  provide  for  the 
medical  '  » I  hospital  care  of  premature  babies  in 
special  iK.  pital  centers  that  meet  certain  standards 
and  for  mothers  with  complications  of  pregnancy. 

Practically  all  States  use  some  of  the  funds  for 
improving  the  quality  of  services  to  mothers  and 
children  by  providing  special  training  opportunities 
to  physicians,  nurses,  nutritionists,  medical  social 
workers,  and  other  professional  personnel.  In  addi- 
tion, States  have  demonstration  programs  of  various 
kinds,  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  the  mental 
retardation  programs. 

During  the  calendar  year  1964,  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  provided  medical,  prenatal, 
and  postnatal  clinic  service  to  287,000  mothers. 
Children  attending  medical  well-child  conferences 
numocred  1,485,000  of  whom  605,000  were  infants. 
Public  health  nursing  services  were  provided  547,- 
000  mothers  and  2,862,000  children. 

Medical  and  hospital  care  was  provided  37,000 
mothers  who  had  complications  of  pregnancy.  PJ^'^ite 
health  departments  provided  expert  medical  care  in 
hospital  premature  centers  for  8,000  prematurely 
born  infants.  General  pediatric  clinics  .provided 
diagnoses  and  consultation  for  208,000  children. 

About  2,447,000  school  children  were  examined 
by  physiciany  in  school  .health  services.  Screening 
tests  of  vision  were  provided  for  8,352,000  children 
and  of  hearing  for  5,342,000. 

Smallp  1^:  immunizations  were  given  to  2,996,000 
children  and  diphtheria  immunizations  to  4,306,000 
children. 

Progress  in  maintaining  essential  maternal  and 
child  health  services  has  been  seriously  affected  by 
the  combination  of  a  high  birth  rate  and  increasing 
costs  of  providing  services.  The  population  under 
21  yf^ars  of  age  has  increased  from  54.4  million  in 
1950  to  an  estimated  81.1  million  in  1966.  The 
medical  care  price  index  continues  to  rise  and  its 
increases  exceed  those  of  other  .omponents  of  the 
consumer  price  index.  Salaries  for  professional 
staff,  which  account  for  a  major  proportion  of 
maternal  and  child  health  funds,  have  likewise  gone 
up.  Similarly  costs  of  training  have  increased. 


Nutrition  Problems  in  Rural  Areas 

Recent  studies  and  informal  observations  re- 
ported by  maternal  and  child  health  workers  indi- 
cate that  nutritional  problems  exist  among  many 


children  in  rural  areas.  Such  problems  can  be 
thought  of  as  those  relating  to  (a)  actual  avail- 
ability of  adecjuate  food  resources;  (b)  ignorance, 
cultural  patterns,  etc.,  which  lead  to  poor  food  and 
nutrition  practices,  (c)  disease  conditions  which 
are  associated  with  or  affect  nutritional  status,  (d) 
stress  periods  in  life  such  as  pregnancy,  lactation, 
childhood,  etc.,  in  which  nutrient  demands  are  rela- 
tively high,  etc, 

A  few  recent  references  which  document  these 
problems  are; 

Plough.  Irvin  C,  ot  al.  .4  Sutritioii  Survey  of  Three  Rural 
PunUt  liicntt  Cammnnttwa,  Bolotin  de  la  Asocisu'ion  Medica 
do  Puerto  Rieo,  Vol.  55,  Supplement.  Deeembor  1963.  These 
WTip  faniiiy' .studies  and  included  children  and  adults.  Three 
couimunities  weie  studied  and  in  general  "the  residts  from 
,'dl  three  comiminities  were  .^^imilar.  The  dietar>'  study  re- 
vealed low  mt.ike:^  of  calcuiui,  vitamin  A  and  riboflavin. 
The  quality  of  diotan*  piotein  was  borderline.  In  spite  of 
nil  of  tips  the  only  clinical  finding  of  note  was  retardation 
of  fcrowtli  aj*  compared  with  U.S.  standanb.  Lal)orator>*  re- 
.sult.s  showed  a  high  jnevalence  of  hypochromie  anemia 
among  women  and  childien,  some  hypoalbumenemi  and  low 
urinary  excretion  rates  of  riboflavin  and  thiamine.  Intestinal 
I)ara<itism  was  ven-  common  but  few  manifestations  were 
severe." 

Delgrulo,  Oraciela,  et  al.  Eating  Pol  I  cms  Amnrig  Migrant 
Families.  Public  Health  Reports  75,  4,  April,  1961.  "A  ftudy 
of  the  diet  patterns  of  a  group  of  Negro  migrant  families 
living  in  a  labor  camp  in  Belle  Glade,  Floridi,  revealed  a 
lack  of  certain  groups  of  protective  foods.  It  also  pointed 
up  the  need  "for  better  use  of  the  foods  available  and  for  a 
wiser  selec'ion  of  foods  purchased  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  money  spent." 

Bryan.  A.  Hiighes,  and  Anderson,  Evelyn.  A  Survey  of 
the  Dietary  oiui^Nntritional  Problems  of  Crippled  Children 
and  Dietary  Practices  of  Negro  and  White  Families  with 
Cnpplvd  Children  in  5  Counties  iji  Eastern  North  Carolina. 
Studies  were  done  in  5  rural  counties  of  North  Carolina. 
"The  diets  of  75^-^  of  the  children  were*rated  at  less  than 
'obviously  ade(|uate^  and  poor  family-  food  practices  were 
the  rno:*,t  frequent  cau.se  of  the  dietary  inadequacy.  How- 
ever, in  about  one.crii)pIed  child  in  ten  with  a  .suboptimal 
dietaiy  intake,  the  chihl's  phy.sieal  handicap  was  also  an 
important  causative  factor,  ,  .  .  The  diets  of  27  of  the  39 
children  who  were  not  participating  in  a  school  h\vc\\  pro- 
graai  were  rated  as  probably  inadequate  or  obviously  inade- 
quate and  two  other  cases  were  classified  as  doubtful  infor- 
mation. In  one  of  the  htrge  Negro  schools  in  which  there  is 
no  hmch  program,  the  princi])al  estimated  that  over  half,  of 
the  children  had  no  hmch  whatever,  about  25%  of  the 
chihlren.  brought  biscuits  or  sandwiches  and  another  25% 
bought  foods  from  a  concessionaire.  .  .  ,  All  of  the  schools 
in  the  5  study  counties  participated  in  the  Federal  Milk 
Program  but  not  all  of  the  children  had  money  for  the 
milk." 

Selected  abstracts  from  field  reports  of  public 
health  mttritionists  serving  rxtral  areas: 

"The  nutritionist  and  the  public  health  nur>e  visited  four 
families  where  the  nutritionist  talked  with  the  families  re- 
garding low  cost  foods.  The  fir«t  family  visited  was  a  family 
of  ten  where  the  income  was  $28  per  week.  The  diet  pattern 
was  as  follows:  Breakfast— 1  piece  of  bread,  hot  ehocolate 
made  with  water,  and  eofTee;  Dinner— sometimes  beans  ami 
sometimes  potatoes;  Supper— milk  or  water  and  bread. 
They  had  milk  every  other  night.  Water  was  the  beverage 
when  milk  was  not  available.  The  nutritionist  talked  with 
the  mother  regarding  the  foods  which  are  low  in  cost  b!it 
.Mipply  many  of  the  needed  nutrients.  She  gave  the  mother 
a  leaflet  on  "Low  Cost  Foods."  The  two  figured  out  amounts 
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which  tlie  motlicr  wouhl  need  to  pureliase  ami  these  were 
listed  on  the  leaflet  so  the  mother  could  use  it  a>  a  slioppuig 
list.  Prior  to  this  viMt  the  nutritioni>t  hnd  visited  a  large 
chain  grocery  and  a  local  grocery  store  to  price  ail  foods 
listed  in  the  leaflet  *Lo\v  Cost  Food*/ Theief ore,  the  cost  as 
well  as  the  amount  could  be  approximately  calculated.  This 
was  done  >o  that  the  mother  and  nutritionist  would  know 
what  part  of  the  $28  w»i5>  being  spent  for  food  " 

**The  >taff  attended  18  well  b:  yy  coufeiences?  and  talked 
with  148  mothei>.  They  talked  with  179  patients  at  27 
maternity  coufeieuces.  Therc  were  niue  othei  contacts  with 
families  who  had  nutritional  pioblems.  Two  mothers  were 
visited  on  the  hospital  ward.  Each  had  a  child  admitted 
because  of  malnutrition.*' 

"I  might  add  that  sin.T  letiiming,  we  have  had  a  repoit 
of  two  children  in  that  arca  with  x-ray  confirmation  of  a 
diagnosis  of  rickeLs.  This  family  happens  to  have  a  net 
income  of  $3600.  for  nine  children  and  their  parents.  Anothei 
family  that  we  visited  had  a  ^mall  baby  that  at  eight  months 
old  was  not  crawling  or  walking  and  while  we  weie  there 
lay  in  her  crib  taking  little  intere.4  in  her  surroundings. 
This  eight  month  old  baby's  mother  was  well  along  into  her 
13tli  pregnancy,  and  I  noted  little  signs  of  food  in  the  house. 
Another  example  could  be  in  a  home  with  a  diabetic  child. 
The  family  and  particularly  an  older  lister  understood  and 
had  planned  excellent  meals  around  the  diabetic  exchange, 
yet  the  supper  meal  for  the  family  was  to  consist  of  potato 
soup  and  notliing  else,  apparently.  It  was  toward  the  end 
of  the  month  and  pay  day  was  still  ahead.*' 

The  following  suggestions  arc  made  with  the  view 
that  many  of  the  nutrition  problems  of  rural  chil- 
dren arc  similar  to.  those  of  urban  children  and 
many  of  the  following  recommendations,  therefore, 
could  equally  apply  to  both  groups.  Nutrition  prob- 
lems in  rural  areas  are  apt  to  be  closely  related  to 
lack  of  community  health  (including  nutrition)  re- 
sources or  inaccessibility  to  thein.  Thus,  there  may 
be  need  for  more  emphasis  on  different  ways  of 
delivering  nutrition  services;  for  example,  mobile 
clinics;  loan  of  qualified  nutrition  personnel  or 
extra  compensation  for  "hardship"  posts;  more 
"depots"  or  distribution  points  for  food  programs; 
better  use  of  existing  resources  such  as  the  school, 
TV,  radio,  etc.,  for  nutrition  education.  Specific 
recommendations  are : 

(1)  That  there  be  more  documentation  of  the 
type  and  extent  of  nutrition  problems  of  all  chil- 
dren, urban  and  rural.  Two  specific  ways  this  could 
be  achieved  are:  (a)  More  studies  could  be  under- 
taken similar  to  the  one  on  evaluation  of  nutri- 
tional status  of  preschool  children  in  the  United 
States  (urban  and  rural)  being  supported  by  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  research  funds.  Such  studies  should 
be  extended  to  include  other  age  groups,  (b)  Screen- 
ing, and  diagnostic  programs  supported  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  (Children  and  Youth,  Mental 
Retardation,.  Adolescent,  etc.)  and  other  agencies 
should  have  an  assessment  of  nutritional  status 
built  into  them.  Some  attempt  to  achieve  this  was 
made  with  the  publication  and  distribution  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  Guidelines  for  Evaluating 
Nutritional  Status  of  Preschool  Children. 

(2)  In  many  rural  communities,  the  school  is 
considered  a  center  for  many  types  of  activities- 
educational,  social,  recreational,  cultural,  etc.  In 
some  areas  (rural  and  urban)  the  only  health  teach- 


ing received  by  children  and  their  families  is  that 
provided  through  the  local  school.  The  preparation 
of  the  usual  elementary,  secondary,  or  college 
teacher  is  notoriously  inadequate  in  health  educa- 
tion, particularly  nutrition.  Concrete  steps  covM  be 
taken  to  iniprove  the  background  of  all  teachers 
in  health  education,  including  nutrition. 

If  such  training  programs  were  planned  cooper- 
atively with  health  agency  personnel,  the  programs 
would  probably  be  more  realistic  and  geared  to 
actual  health  problems  of  the  community  (Federal, 
State,  and  local), 

(3)  Since  it  is  often  difficult  to  reach  rural 
mothers  and  children  on  an  individual  or  group 
basis,  more  use  should  be  made  of  communications 
media  for  nutrition  education.  The  potential  of  TV, 
radio,  newspapers,  etc.  has  no*  eeh  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent  to  reach  mothei.'  and  children  with 
sound  information  alx)ut  care  and  feeding  of  chil- 
dren and  the  family,  etc.  There  is  a  good  example 
of  an  effort  to  reach  children  and  families  in  rural 
Maine  with  health  education,  including  nutrition. 
The  State  health  department  nutritionist  served  on 
the  planning  committee  and  assisted  with  the  de- 
velopment of  these  programs. 

(4)  Food  distribution  programs  should  be 
oriented  moic  to  meeting  nutrition  health  needs 
ratlier  than  to*  a  marketing  or  economic  need.  The 
VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  should  work  more 
closely  with  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  health 
programs  so  that  health  needs  and  problems  are 
adequately  considered  in  the  planning  of  food  dis- 
tribution programs.  For  example,  the  map  of  "Food 
Aid  to  Needy  Families  through  USDA's  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service"  shows  many  areas  are  par- 
ticipating in  either  program  (fig.  1).  It  is  in  many 
of  these  same  areas  that  there  are  concentrations  of 
multiple  maternal  and  child  health  problems  such 
as  high  infant  mortality  rates. 

(5)  Many  families  with  expectant  mothers  and 
young,  growing  .children  cannot  obtain  adequate 
food  yet  such  is  recommended  as  being  necessary 
for  maintenance  or  improvement  of  individual  and 
family  health.  It  should  be  possible  for  health 
agencies  to  arrange  with  other  agencies  who  ad- 
minister food  or  financial  assistance,  special  provi- 
sions for  mothers  and  children.  Mothers  and  chil- 
dren with  nutrition  problems  could  then  be  certified 
by  health  agency  personnel  as  having  a  medical 
need  and  efforts  of  other  agencies  should  be  ex- 
tended to  meet  them  in  such  ways  as  the  following: 

(a)  extending  special  milk  program  with  ear- 
marked coupons  or  stamps  made  .available  to 
health  agency  personnel  for  distribution, 

(b)  actually  making  selected  commodities 
such  as  milk  and  cereA  available  to  heaith 
workers  for  distribution  tnrough  clinics,  in  home 
visits,  and  in  maternal  and  child  health  centers. 

(6)  Many  mothers  and  children  need  education 
and  help  with  the  basic  principles  of  child  care, 
nutrition  budgeting,  home  management,  preparation 
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of  food»  ote.  More  of  home  eeoiioniies  related  serv- 
ices? could  l)e  exteiuled  through  health  agencies  by 
use  of  home  ecouomi-^ts  aiul  auxiliary  workers  ^«uch 
as  mitrition  aid^,  home  mamigement  aids.  etc. 

(7)  Agriculturally  oriented  or  sponsored  agen- 
cie:?  Nvhich  serve  rural  area.s  may  work  inde- 
pendently of  Federal,  State,  and  local  health  agen- 
cies respon-sible  for  the  health  services  of  all  citizens. 
If  such  agencies  are  to  eontimie  carrying  out  health 
education,  including  nutrition  activities,  then  steps 
should  be  taken  to  assure  more  coordinated  and 
cooperative  planning  so  that  efforts  are  focused  on 
those  areas  identified  by  health  agencies  as  being 
major  problem  areas.  Often-timcs  sucli  health  edu- 
cation activities  Uneluding  nutrition)  are  planned 
out  of  the  land-grant  college  (agriculture  and  home 
economics)  with  little,  if  any,  coinmunication  with 
the  State  health  agency  which  may  be  located  in 
the  capital  city  some  miles  di.stant.  It  would  seem 
more  sound  if  goals  and  priorities  in  health  educa- 
tion were  determined  by  the  public  health  agency 
and  then  support  of  other  agencies  such  as  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  and  Interior  were  sought  in  achiev- 
ing them.  In  this  way  there  would  be  a  united 
rather  than  fragmented  effort  toward  common  goals. 

Infant  Mortality 

A  third  of  the  nation's  children  are  born  in  fam- 
ilies living  in  counties  with  no  urban  center  as  large 
as  50,000  population  (1960).  And  about  half  of 
these  children  (16  percent)  are  bom  in  the  counties 
adjacent  to  those  with  a  metropolitan  city  (50,000 
or  more),  while  the  others  (18  percent)  are  in  fam- 


ilies in  isolated  counties  relatively  remote  from  any 
large  urban  center. 

During  the  years  1961-65,  the  amnial  average 
number  of  live  births  in  adjacent  and  isolated 
counties  was  1,380.000.  It  is  noteworthy  that  oyer 
60  percent  of  the  births  in  the  adjacent  counties 
were  in  States  with  low  or  middle  range  State  per 
capita  income  (1963-65).  In  the  case  of  isolated 
counties,  which  accounted  for  nearly  a  fifth  of  the 
U.S.  live  births  in  these  years.  84  percent  were  in 
the  isolatcHl  counties  of  tiie  States  with  per  capita 
income  in  the  low  or  middle  range.  The  concentra- 
tion in  low  and  middle  per  capita  income  States  of 
live  births  in  the  nonmetropolitan  counties  (ad- 
jacent and  isolated)  wa>  especially  marked  in  the 
nonwhite  group,  while  present  also  in  the  white 
group. 

The  combination  of  isolation  and  hunted  re- 
>ources  reduces  the  infant's  chances  of  survival. 
Infant  mortality  rates  are  higher  in  adjacent  and 
isolated  counties  than  in  metropolitan  counties  and 
the  percentage  excess  in  rate  over  national  average 
rate  is  confined,  generally,  to  States  in  the  low  and 
middle  range  of  State  pel*  capita  income  (1963-65). 

Infant  mortality  rates  in  the  period  1961-65  arc 
shown  in  table  1  according  to  county  group  and  per 
capita  income  groups  of  States.  For  the  country  as 
a  whole,  the  infant  death  rate  in  counties  adjacent 
to  metropolitan  areas  was  2  percent  above  the  U.S. 
rate  of  25.1  per  1,000  live  births.  In  the  low  per 
capita  income  group  of  States  the  rate  for  their 
adjacent  counties  w-as  19  percent  higher  tluan  the 
national  average,  while  the  middle  per  capita  in- 
come group  about  equaled  the  national  average. 


Tablf  1  —Infant  mortality  rate  b\f  color^  county  group,  and  per  capita  income  group  of  Estates:  Vmtcd 

States,  1961-65 

!ExrIu>ivf'  of  fct.il  dciii\\>.  Rate  is  (!o:!tli<  iin(!ov  1  ycnr  per  1.000  live  l)irtlis.l 


Per  capita  income  group  of  Statc.<  (IOO:Hi5) 


County  group 


United 
States 


High 
(17  Staten) » 


Miaaie 

(17  States) 


liOW 

(nSt.itcs) 


All  county  groups. 

Mctroimlit.'in 

(Jrcatcr. . . 

lA;s.s<;r  . . 
Adjacent  — 
Isolated  

Scmirural . 

Rural  — 


All  county  groups. . 

Mctropolit.m 
(Jrcatcr. . . 
Ixisser .  . . 
Adjacent  — 

Isolated  

Scmirural 
Rural  


Total  infants 


White  infants 


25.1 

23.5 

24.7 

•2«.>.3 

•24.1 

23.5 

•24.2 

27.1 

24.0 

24.0 

2:i.« 

25.5 

24.2 

22.7 

20.8 

27.2 

25.5 

22.5 

25.0 

29.9 

28.1 

24.6 

25.9 

27.9 

24.0 

25.7 

MA 

20.2 

30.4 

26.8 

22.0 

21.3 

22.3 

23.3 

21.4 

21.1 

21.7 

21.8 

21.0 

20.9 

21.1 

21.3 

22.5 

21.8 

22.2 

21.8 

22.6 

21.8 

23.0 

23.7 
24.5 

23.8 

22.8 

23.4 

23.6 

22.7 

23.4 

24.4 

24.2 

23.6 

23.5 

24.8 
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Txnu:  1. — I^ifaut  mortality  rate  by  color,  couuty  group,  and  per  vapita  incowi  yroup  of  States:  Vnitcd 

State.s.  796i-65— -Coiitiiiued 
[Kxrlii^ivc  of  fcta!  ilcnths.  Rate  is  (lr;itli<  uiulor  1  yoai  per  1.000  h\c  bntli>.j 


Per  capita  iacoiiic  \^rou\}  of  Slates  (IU0:i-<>5) 


County  ffro\i\} 


IJnitrd 

Middle 

lx»v 

States 

(17  States)  ' 

(17  State.s) 

(17  States) 

•11. 1 

:i7.« 

11.7 

45.3 

'AS:1 

:m 

:v.».4 

41.1 

'M.7 

MS} 

:«.2 

38.5 

:\SM 

41.0 

41.3 

45.0 

:i8.() 

45.U 

46.0 

48.1 

43.8 

47.7 

48.7 

47.8 

:i<Kl 

48.1 

48.8 

4U.5 

««.8 

47.0 

48.8 

National  (Vnti 

r  foi  Hraltii  Stati.stii-.  Department  of  Corn- 

Xoiiwltite  infants 


All  eotiiity  n^rotipK  . 

-  ^  Metroi)olilan, , 
(ireater. . , 
Ia^sjht 

.Vdjai'Ciit . 

Lsolaied  . 

Seniiniral . 
Unral  . 


merer.  Sni  vey  of  Cuueiit  Hnsine.<>.  .August  11)66. 
'  luelndes  Di>tiiet  of  Columbia. 


In  isolated  counties  of  the  U.S.  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  exceeded  the  national  rate  hy  12  percent. 
The  exc'e??.s  in  rate  reached  24  percent  for  thei^e 
counties  in  the  low  per  capita  income  j^roup  of 
States. 

Infant  mortality  in  the  single  year  1965  in  com- 
parison with  1964  illustrates  the  continuing  lack 
of  elear-cut  and  substantial  gains  in  reducing  the 
infant  death  rate.  In  tables  2,  3,  and  4  infant 
mortality  rates  in  1964  and  1965  in  metropoHtan 
and  uonmetropolitan  counties  are  shown  by  age 
and  color  group.  Nonnietropolitan  counties  include 
adjacent  and  isolated  counties.  Only  among  non- 
white  infants  were  significant  reductions  recorded, 
and  these  were  larger  ( — 2.3  percent)  in  urban 

T.XBLK  2. — Infant  mortality  rate  in  nrhan  places 

(lOflOO  population  and  over  in  1960)  and  other 

places,  in  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan 
counties.  1964  and  1965 

I  By  piner  of  rc*<id(»nre.  Kxclusiw  of  fetal  deaths. 
Rate  in  deaths  under  1  year  per  1.000  live  births.] 


(bounty  group  *  and 
plare  size 


lUxie  ))er  UKM) 
live  births 


1065 


1064 


IVrreiit 
ehauge  in 
rate  l%5 
from 


Total  infants 

United  States  

Urban,  lO.OtN!  or  more .  - 
Rural,  an(l  urban  ptares 

under  10,000  

MetropoHtan  

Urban,  10.000  or  more. . 
Hurah  an(f  urbun  places 

under  10,000  

Nonmetro|}olitan  

Urban,  10.000  or  more 

and  under  50,000  

Rural,  and  urban  plaren 
under  10,000  


24.7 

24.8 

(-0.4) 

2.5.1 

(-0.8) 

24  M 

24.2 

(+0.4) 

'2:\.S 

24.0 

(-0.8) 

24.0 

25.2 

(-1.2) 

21.1 

21.1 

-i 
0 

26.:J 

26.2 

(+0.4) 

25.0 

25.8 

(-0.8) 

26.5 

26.:J 

(+0.8) 

T.\«LK  2..— Infant  mortality  rate  in  urban  places 
(10.000  population  and  over  in  1960)  and  other 
places,  in  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan 
counties.  1964  and  7965— Continued 

(Hy  plaee  of  residenee.  Exehisive  of  fetal  ileath.**. 
Rate  i**  deaths  under  1  year  per  1.000  live  birth.<5.l 

Percent. 

Kate  iHT  l,(KKi      ehauKe  in 
(*ounty  group  '  aiul  live  births  rate  \\H\5 

place  siz4'  — ^  from 

nK>5         1064  1%4< 


White  infants 

United  States   21.5  21.5  0 

Urban,  MMK)Oor  more. .  21.6  21.0  (-1.4) 
llural,  and  urban  plaees 

under  HMKK)   21.4  21.2  (+0.9) 

MetroHitan   20.0  21.0  (-0.5) 

Urban,  10.000  or  more  21.4  21.7  (-1.4) 
Rural,  ami  urban  places 

under  10,000       .  10.8  10.7  (+0.5) 

Nonmetroiwlitan   22.7  22.6  (+0.4) 

Url)an,  10,0(X)  or  more 

and  under  50,000    23.0  2:^0  0 

Rural,  and  urban  places 

under  10,000    22.j)  22.4  (+0.0) 

Nonwhite  infants 

United  States   40.3  41.1  -1.0 

Urban,  lOJXK)  or  more. .  38.0  38.0  -2.3 
Rural,  and  urban  plrtt  or: 

under  10,000  ...     .  44.0  45.4  -1.1 

Metroiwlitan   37.8  38.5  ( - 1.8) 

Urban,  10,000  or  more.  37.0  38.3  ( - 1.8) 
Rural,  and  urban  places 

under  10,(KK)   30.3  40.3  ( -2.5) 

Nonmetropolitan   45.5  40.2  ( - 1 .5) 

Urban,  10.000  or  more 

and  under  50,000   41.4  43.6  ( -5.0) 

Rural,  atul  urban  ptare8 

under  10,000   46.6  46.0  (-0.6) 

Source:  Public  Heahii  Service.  National  Center  for 
Health  StatiMtcs. 

'  In  general,  tnetropolitan  countie.*^  are  tho^e  with  a  city 
of  50.000  or  more.  1060.  Nontnetropolitan  counties  have  no 
uiban  plaee  as  large  a>  5    X)  population,  I960. 

-  Parentlie>e.'«  signify  lack  of  statistical  significance. 
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places  (10,000  or  more)  than  in  rural  areas  and 
smaller  towns,  where  the  reduction  was  —1.1  per- 
cent. While  the  reduction  in  rate  is  noteworthy  for 
the  nonwhite  group,  particularly  in  the  neonatal 
period,  the  fact  remains  that  the  infant  death  rate 
experienced  in  1965  in  the  nonwhite  group  living  in 


rural  areas  and  towns  under  10,000  population  was 
more  than  double  that  of  white  infants;  44.9  per 
1,000  as  compared  with  21.4.  At  the  same  time,  the 
excess  in  rate  for  the  nonwhite  infants  in  larger 
towns  and  mc^^'opolitan  cities  amounted  to  75  per- 
cent (38.0  per  1,000  versus  21.6). 


Table  3. — Neonatal  mortality  rate  in  urban  places 
(lOfiOO  poptdation  and  over  in  1960),  and  other 
placeSt  in  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan 
counties,  1964  and  1965 

(By  place  of  residence.  Exclusive  of  fetal  deaths. 

Rate  is  deaths  under  1  year  per  1,000  live  birlhs.l 


County  group ' 
place  size 


and 


Rate  per  1,000 
live  births 


1964 


Percent 
change  in 
rate  1965 
from 
1964  « 


Total  infants 

United  States   17.7  17.9  -1.1 

Urban,  10 000  or  more-  18.5  18-9  -2.1 
Rural,  and  urban  places 

under  10,000   16.7  16.7  0 

Metropolitan...   17.6  17.9  -1.8 

Urban,  10,000  or  more.  •  18.5  18.9  -2.1 
Rura!,  and  urban  places 

under  10,000   15.4  15.6  (-1.3) 

Nonmetropolitan   17.8  17.8-  0 

Urban,  10,000  or  more 

and  under  50,000   18.5  18.8  (-1.6) 

Rural,  and  urban  places  ,  .  « 

under  10,000   17.6  17.5  (+0.6) 

White  infants 

United  States   16.1  16.2  (-0.6) 

Urban,  10.000  or  more . .  1 6.5  1 6.8  - 1 .8 

Rural,  and  urban  places  .  « 

under  10,000..    15.7  15.6  (+0.6) 

Metropolitan   15.8  16.1  -  .9 

Urban,  10.000  or  more . .  16.3  16.6  ( - 1 .8) 

Rural,  and  urban  places  ,  « 

under  10,000   14.8  14.9  -0.7 

NonmetropoliUn   16.6  16.4  (+1.2) 

Urban,  10,000  or  more 

and  under  50,000   17.4  17.4  0 

Rural,  and  urban  places  .  .  .  «v 

un(/er  10,000   16.4  16.1  (+1.9) 

Nonwhite  infant«i 

United  SUtes   25.4  26.5  -4.2 

Urban,  10,000  or  more. .  26.2  27 J  -4.0 
Rural,  and  urban  places 

under  10,000   23.8  24.9  -4.4 

Metropolitan   26.1  27.0  -3.3 

Urban,  10.000  or  more. .  26.4  2/ .3  -<5.J 
Rural,  and  urban  places 

under  10,000    24.0  25.0  -  4.0 

Nonmetropolitan   24.0  25.4  -  5.5 

Urban,  10,000  or  more  _ _  ^ 

and  under  50,000   24.9  27.3  -8.8 

Rural,  and  urban  places 

under  10,000   23.8  24.9  -4.4 

Source:  Public  Health  Service,  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics. 

'  In  general,  mctro|>olitan  coimtics  arc  those  with  a  city 
of  50,000  or  more,  1960.  Nonmetropolitan  counties  have  no 
urban  place  as  large  as  50,000  population,  1960. 

'  Parentheses  signify  lack  of  statistical  significance. 


T.\BLK  i.'-Postneonatal  mortality  rate  in  urban 
places  (lOflOO  population  and  over  in  i960),  and 
other  places  Jn  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan 
counties,  1964  and  1965 

fBv  place  of  rc.*jidence.  Exclusive  of  fetal  deaths. 

Rate  is  deaths  under  1  year  per  1,000  live  birtli.s.l 


County  group  *  and 
place  size 


Rate  |)er  1.000 
live  births 


1965 


1904 


Percent 
change  in 
rate  1905 
from 
1964 « 


Total  infants 

United  States   7.0  6.9  (  +  1.4) 

Urban,  10.000  or  more. .  6.0  6.4  +3.1 
Rural,  and  urban  places 

under  10,000    7.6  7.5  (  +  1.3) 

Metropolitan   6.2  6.1  +1.6 

Urban,  10,000  or  more. .  6.5  6.3  +3.2 
Rural,  and  urban  places 

under  10,000   5.7  5.5  +3.6 

Nonmetropolitan   8.5  8.4  (  +  12) 

Urban,  10,000  or  more 

and  under  50,000.  ...  7.1  7.1  0 

Rural,  and  urban  places  ^  , 

under  10,000   8.9  8.8  (  +  1.1) 

White  infants 

United  States   5.4  5.4  0 

Urban,  10,000  or  more . .  5.2  5. 1  ( +2.0) 
Rural,  and  urban  places 

under  10,000    5.7  5.7  0 

Metropolitan   5.1  5.0  (+2.0) 

Urban,  10 000  or  more. .  5.1  5.0  (+20) 

Rui**l,  and  urban  places  ,  ^  ^ 

under  10,000    5.0  4.8  +4.2 

Nonmetropolitan   6.1  6.1  0 

Urban,  10.000  or  more 

and  under  50,000   5.6  5.6  0 

Rural,  and  urban  places  ^  .  . 

under  10,000   6.2  6.3  (-1.6) 

Nonwhite  infants 

United  States   14.9  14.6  (+2.1) 

Urban,  10.000  or  more . .  1 1 .8  1 1 .6  ( + 1 .7) 

Rural,  and  urban  places  ^  . " 

-   un(/er  10,000    21.1  20.5  +2.9 

Metropolitan.   11.7  11.5  +1.7) 

Urban,  10.000  or  more. .  11.3  11.0  (+2.7) 

Rural,  ana  urban  places  ^  ^  /   « r\ 

un</er  10,000   15.2  15.3  -0.7 

Nonmetropolitan   21.5  20.8  (+«i.4) 

Urban,  10,000  or  more  ^  ^  /  .  . 

and  under  50,000   16.5  16.3  (+1.2) 

Rural,  and  urban  places  ^ 

under  10,000   22.9  22.1  (+3.6) 

Source:  Public  Hcaltli  Service,  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics. 

*  In  general,  metropolitan  counties  are  those  with  a  city 
of  50,000  or  more,  1960.  Nonmetropolitan  counties  have  no 
urban  place  as  large  as  50,000  population,  1960. 

■  Parentheses  signify  lack  of  statistical  significance. 
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State  infant  mortality  rates  in  1905  arc  shown  in 
table  5  in  wliieli  State>  are  ranked  on  the  han;?  of 
State  per  capita  income  in  1963-65.  In  the  high  per 
capita  inconje  {^roup  of  State>,  11  had  rural  popu- 


lation below  tlie  national  average  proportion  of 
30.1  percent  ( 1960).  (See  taijie  6.1  The  infant  death 
rate  for  tliese  Statei?  as  a  group  was  23.3  per  1,000, 
and  about  6  percent  below  r..s.  average  of  24.7.  The 


Tmjlk  ry—Arcnuje  annual  per  capita  income  (1963-63)  and  infant  mortality  rate.  196'}:  Vnited  States  and 
each  State  in  high,  middle,  and  low  per  capita  income  groups  of  States 
WW  \A:\vo  of  loidnirr.  Hai(»     minihor  of  ilratli''  under  1  yrar  per  1.000  h\(»  hirth*.  K\ihiM\c  of  fotn!  ilraths.l 


Per  i-apita  iiirotDc  f^toitp  of  Staic< 


Avcrat^f  annual  iK>r  capita 
iuconic.  l*l()S-()5 


Dollars 


Hank 


Infant  mortality 
date  ))i>r  l.tHM) 
live  liirths) 


I'liitc*!  Slatcj* 


IlifSh  (17  States)    .  .  . 
UiM.  of  ('ohrnhia 

Ncva<Ia.  

('onncrticut 
I  Maw  ai  c 
(*alifornia  . 
New  York 
New  JLT>cy .... 

Illinois  

.\laska...   

Massaeluisetts.  .  . 

Maryland  

Michigan  

Hawaii  ... 
Wa.'iliiiif^toM 
Hhode  Islaiul  .  . 

Ohio  

Iniltana  

Midille  (17  States)    . . 

( )rc>(on  

Pennsylvania . 
Colora<io .... 

WiwoMsin  

Kans;is   

Missouri  

Minnesota  .  . 
Wyoming. 

Iowa  

New  I  lamps  hire 
Nebraska 

.Montana  

.Vriscona  

Morifia .  . 
Utah.  . 
Virpiiia. . 
1V\as . 

1a)w  (17  States) 

Idaho   

Vennout  

Oklahoma  

Maine. ..  . 
New  Mexieo.  . 
North  Dakota 

(leorpa  

Soinli  Dakota. 
lA)nisiana  . 

Kentueky  

North  Carolina.  . . 
West  \*irKitiia .   .  . 
Tenues«'e. . 
Alal>atna 
.Arkansas 
South  Carolina. 
Mississippi  


Ratio  to 
i;.S.  rate 


24.7 

1(H) 

... 

23.3 

04 

32.0 

130 

•> 

IIUI 

lllU 

:i,25i 

:\ 

21.0 

80 

:i,i75 

4 

24.3 

08 

:i,i2*» 

22.1 

80 

:i,i27 

» 

23.4 

05 

:i,(MK) 

7 

23.2 

04 

:i,08i 

8 

25.0 

104 

:i,04:i 

0 

38.1 

154 

10 

22.2 

«K) 

II 

247 

100 

12 

23.0 

00 

•2,7()7 

\:i 

21.3 

8(1 

-',747 

14 

21.4 

87 

*2,()('»0 

15 

22.5 

01 

2,05*> 

10 

22.3 

\H) 

17 

23.5 

05 

24.1 

m 

18 

21.1 

85 

2,5!rj 

10 

23.3 

04 

2,584 

20 

24.3 

08 

2,544 

21  . 

21.0 

80 

2,50*.» 

22 

20.4 

2,4i« 

25.4 

103 

2,402 

24 

20.3 

82 

2,408 

25 

22.1 

80 

2,457 

2(1 

20.() 

83 

2,440 

27 

21.1 

85 

2,42*.) 

28 

22.0 

91 

2,:no 

20 

25.0 

101 

2,287 

25.4 

103 

2,284 

HI 

28.3 

115 

2,271» 

32 

18.7 

7() 

2,250 

20.0 

108 

2,217 

34 

20.0 

105 

28.8 

117 

2,i*M 

"35 

24.5 

m 

2,151 

3() 

21.0 

80, 

2,i:i(» 

37 

23.1 

04 

2,120 

•  38 

22.() 

01 

2,112 

3!> 

20.0 

100 

2,(HM 

10 

21.2 

80 

2,014 

41 

28.0 

117 

l,Oim 

42 

22.7 

02 

1,048 

43 

30.5 

123 

\^v2:^ 

44 

25.3 

102 

1,021 

45 

30.5 

12.3 

1,800 

40 

20.8 

100 

1,887 

47 

28.0 

113 

1,787 

48 

30.8 

125 

l,7;i7 

25.7 

104 

1,707 

50"' 

31.3 

127 

1,5(M> 

51 

40.0 

104 

*So!nre.«<:  t*.S.  Depariment  of  Connnorer.  OHiec  of  HuMnc.v»  Kronoiuie.<.  Hogional  I'ieoiiomies  Divi.«»ion.  Sin  voy  of  Cur* 
rent  Hu.«»me>.«»,  Atigu.<t»  1006.  t*.S.  Department  of  Honltli,  Kdtteation  :md  Wclfaic,  National  Cenl(»r  for  Health  Statistics. 
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Taulk  6. — Percent  of  the  population  that  ivas  rural  in  1960,  by  States  ranked  by  per  capita  income 

(1963^5) 


IVr  capitu  income  group  of  States 


HikIi  rurality 

Middle  rurality 

Low  rurality 

United  States        (17  States) 

(17  States) 

(17  States) 

Percent  Pvrcvul 

Percent 

Percent 

:i0.1  45.7-04.8 

29.0-45.2 

1 1 .4-28.4 

29.(» 

*  21.7 

34.4 

13.0 

14.0 

11.4 

19.3 

V.'..  1)2.1 

10.4 

27.3 

20.0 

23.5 

13.0 

20.0 

United  States.  . 


HIGH  (17  Slates) 

District  of  Coltunbia  

Nevada  

Conncctictit ....   

Delaware .  ... 

California   

Ne\v  York      .  .   

New  Jersey  

Illinois  

Alaska   . .    . . 

Massachusetts.   

Maryland  , . 

Michigan   

Hawaii  

Washington  

Ilhode  Island ...   

Ohio  

Indiana  


Total  

MIDDLE* (17  States) 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Colorado  

Wisconsin   

Kansas    

Missouri   ..... 

Minnesota  

Wyoming  

Iowa  

New  Hampshire  

Nebraska   

Montana  

Arii^ona  

Florida  

Utah  

Virginia  

Te.xas  

Total.  .   


17 


47.0 

45.7 
49.8 


37.8 


30.2 
39.0 
33.4 
37.8 
43.2 

41*7 


44.4 


11 


28.4 
20.3 


25.5 
20.1 
25.1 

25.0 


17 


Idaho  

Vermont  

Oklahoma  

Maine.  

New  Me.xico  

North  Dakota  . 

Georgia  

South  Dakota .  . . . 

Ix)uisiana  

Kentucky  

North  Carolina .  . 
West  Virginia .  .  .  • 

Tennessee  

Alabama  

Arkansas  

South  Carolina .  . . 
Mississippi  


LOW  (17  States) 


52.5 
01.5 

'  433.7 

04.8 

m.7 

55.5 
00.5 
01.8 
47.7 

'  57  .2 
58.8 
62.3 


37.1 
34*1 
44.7 
30.7 


45.2 


Total... 


17 


12 


Sources:  U.S.  a  Mlmcn*.  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics,  Regional  Economics  Divi<ion.  Survey  of  Cur- 
ront  Husincss,  .\ugj      M;  Statistical  Abstract  of  United  States,  1966. 
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low  per  capita  income  State:;  had  rural  population 
in  each  case  well  beyond  T.S.  average,  an(UiUi  in- 
fant death  rate  of  28.8  per  1.000.  about  17  percent 
in  excess  of  the  U.S.  rate.  However,  exceptions  will 
be  seen  in  tho  case  of  individual  States,  in  the 
tendency  for  r.rality,  low  financial  resources,  and 
relatively  high  mortality  to  a>sociate. 

The  increasetl  fatal  ri^k^  experienecd  by  infants 
in  rural  families?'  living  in  poverty  conditions  are 
shown  in  table  7,  which  lii?ts  the  approximately  10 
percent  of  U.S.  counties  with  level  of  living  index, 
for  their  rural  population,  lowest  among  all  U.S. 
eounties,  1960.  Infant  mortality  rates  for  the  period 
1956-60  are  shown  for  each  county,  together  with 
the  pereentile  group  in  which  the  rate  falls  in  the 
U.S.  array  of  all  of  the  county  rates  in  the  period, 
from  lowest  rate  and  percentile  to  highest.  The 
level  of  living  for  eonnty  rural  population  is  a  eoin- 
posite  ranking,  determined  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agrieulture,  on  the  basis  of  five  factors.*  The 
individual  percentile  position  of  the  county  in  re- 
spect to  one  of  the  factors,  namely,  number  of  rural 
families  with  income  under  $3,000  (19591,  is  shown 
in, the  table.  Percent  of  live  births  hi  the  county  to 
nonwhite  ihothors  is  also  shown  for  each  county. 
Practically  all  of  the  eounties.  with  rural  popu- 
lation living  in  severe  deprivation  as  judged  by  the 
level  of  living  index  have  excessive  infant  mortalicy 
rates,  few  falling  below  the  51-60  percentile  group, 
where  rates  near  median  and  lower  would  be  found. 

The  correspondence  bet.%*een  excessive  infant 
mortality,  and  socioeconomic  deprivation  in  the 
rural  population  is  shown  geograpliically  in  county 
maps  showing  the  fifth  (Quintile  V)  of  U.S.  counties 
with  highest  infant  death  rates.  1956-60  (fig.  2), 
and  the  fifth  of  counties  ranking  lowest  on  the  coni- 
po=5ite  index  of  relative  soeioecononiic  status  of  the 
rural  population  (fig.  3). 

Concentrations  in  the  rural  population  of  pov- 
erty, disease,  and  fatalities  are  evident  where  areas 
are  comnion  to  both  indices.  These  are  principally 
in  the  South,  East.  Central  States,  and  West. 

Considerable  discrepancy  in  area  is  to  be  ex- 
pected because  the  infant  death  rates  are  not  spe- 
cific for  rural  infants,  but  co^er  the  total  infant 
population  of  the  county. 


Maternal  Mortality 

In  1964,  one  third  of  the  1.343  maternal  deaths 
in  the  United  States  were  of  mothers  in  rural  areas 
and  small  towns  of  less  than  10.000  inhabitants  out- 
side of  metropolitan  counties.  The  maternal  mortal- 
ity rate  in  these  largely  unurbanized  areas  was 


'  Drprmlrncy  ratio:  niimhrr  of  niral  familio.««  with  \oi^ 
than  $3,000  income  (1959);  prrcont  of  niral  families  with 
iindrr  S3.000  income  (1950):  prrcont  of  rural  persons.  25 
yo;ir.«  .ind  over  with  lr.*«  than  7  yonr.**  .<(chooltng  complpted. 
1960;  pcrcrtit  of  ntrni  hotu«ing  tmits  drtrriornting  nm!  dilnpi- 
datrd,  1960. 


higher  than  eUewhere.  40.9  per  100.000  live  births 
and  23  percent  abo\  e  national  average  at  33.3  per 
100,000. 

The  lowest  maternal  death  rate.  25  per  100,000, 
prevailed  in  the  areas,  largely  suburban,  surround- 
ing the  great  cities  of  the  metropolitan  eounties. 
Here  the  maternal  death  toll  was  25  per  100,000  and 
below  the  U.S.  average  by  one-fourth.  The  experi- 
enc(»  of  mothers  in  these  areas  shows  that  many  of 
the  maternal  deaths  in  outlying  rural  areas  and 
small  towns  can  lx»  prevented. 

Health  Needs  of  the  Child  Population 
in  Rural  Areas 

Of  the  43.1  million  children  5  to  17  years  of  age 
in  1960  in  the  United  States.  18.6  percent  were  in 
families  with  income  under  $3,000  (1959). 

In  the  low  per  capita  income  group  of  17  States 
(1963-65).  all  with  1960  rural  population  in  above- 
average  proportion,  over  a  third  of  children  at  these 
ages  were  in  families  with  income  below  the  $3,000 
mark  (table  8). 

In  several  of  the  middle  per  capita  income  group 
of  States  the  proportion  of  children  5  to  17  in  fam- 
ilies with  income  under  $3»000  was  above  the  U.S. 
average — notably  Missouri,  Florida,  Virginia,  and 
Texas. 

Children  living  outside  of  the  great  urban  centers 
(Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas)  tend  to 
be  seen  less  frequently  for  checkups  and  other 
physician  services  than  chihh'cn  in  SMSA^s.  In 
fiscal  year  1964.  children  under  15  years  in  these 
highly  urbanized  areas  experienced  4.1  physician 
visits  per  child,  while  children  outside  the  SMSA's 
had  3.3  visits  per  year  if  not  on  a  farm  and  2.3 
visits  per  year  if  they  lived  on  farms. 

The  proportion  of  children  under  15  who  had  not 
seen  a  physician  within  a  year  was  14.7  percent  on 
the  average,  14.0  percent  in  SMSA's.  For  farm  and 
nonfarm  groups  outside  of  these  urbanized  areas, 
the  proportions  were  16.4  and  15.9  percent,  respec- 
tively. 

Physician  Supply 

Estimates  are  given  in  table  9  of  numbers  of 
added  physicians  needed  to  provide  services  in  ad- 
jacent and  isolated  counties  of  the  United  States 
at  the  national  average  physician-population  ratio 
which  prevailed  in  1962,  the  latest  year  for  which 
we  have  data  for  county  groupings  of  metropolitan, 
adjacent,  and  isolated. 

The  largest  numbers  of  physicians  to  increase 
services  were  called  for  in  counties  adjacent  to  the 
metropolitan  counties,  except  in  low  per  c  *pita  in- 
come (1961-63)  States.  In  these  States  as  a  group, 
the  isolated  scmirural  counties,  with  12,751,000 
population  (1962),  evidenced  the  greatest  need  for 
added  physicians.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
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Tablk  8. — Xumber  of  children,  5  to  17  years,  in 
families  (1960)  and  percent  in  families  with  in- 
come under  $3fi00  (1959),  by  State  per  cajnta 
income  groupings  (1963-1965) :  Vnited  States  and 
each  State 


Stall'  |)cr  rupit:i  Children  5-17  years 

iiieoinr  >?ronp   ^ —  — ^ 

(\sm-i\5)  Total          In  familie**  with 

and  Stato  niiml)er,     income  under  $:i,0(K), 


Percent 


NumlHT 

of  total 

.  4:^,117,555 

8,025,875 

High  (17  States).... 

2(),142,5:« 

2,076,201 

10.3 

\y\»i.  Cohtmbia . . 

137,05(1 

27,220 

10.0 

Nevada.  ,  .  ...  . 

.04,807 

5,(>:{0 

8.7 

Connecticut . .  , . , . 

574,570 

36,771 

VtA 

Delaware  

104,650 

12,001 

12.1 

California.  

.  3,027,277 

358,247 

0.0 

New  York  

.  3,577,503 

374,5:^5 

10.5 

New  Jersey  •  • 

1,340,850 

100,200 

7  *l 

Illinois. 

2,272,580 

250,265 

1  1  .o 

52,211 

7,070 

•  1 

lU.tl 

AIa£(i>achusctts 

i;i45.imi 

88.322 

/  .  f 

^laryland ... 

75i,r5r^  07.228 

\f  iphinT'in 

.  1,900,772 

213,250 

in  (I 

Hawaii 

167,501 

10,508 

tf.it 

Washinji^ton  

609,462 

62,082 

O.il 

Rhode  Island  

188,174 

21,734 

Ohio 

.  2,:«1,304 

258,400 

til 

1  1  il  - 

Indiana 

1,138,391 

133,058 

1 1  7 

Middle  (17  States). . 

.  13,312,808 

2,430,851 

18.3 

Oregon .  . 

437,280 

42,59*1 

0.7 

Pennsylvania 

.  2,586,012 

323,070 

12.5 

Colorado . 

432,mi3 

50,712 

1  o.o 

Wisconsin  

!I70,033 

1 10,32*1 

1 1  4 

518,043 

73,014 

14.1 

075,603 

206,047 

21.1 

Minnesota  

Wyoming  

857,131 

134,111 

15.0 

85,407 

0,640 

11.3 

072,150 

122,306 

18.2 

New  Hampshire  , 

141,188 

12,2mi 

8.7 

336,352 

02,630 

18.0 

175,175 

25,095 

14.3 

344,150  . 

64,771 

18.8 

1,110,563 

254,104 

22.7 

Utah  

251,7<)0 

21,461 

8.5 

970,760 

2()8,565 

27.4 

Texas  

.  2,420,218 

647,026 

26.0 

I/)W  (17  States)  

.  0,062,214 

3,512,823 

30.4 

183,832 

23,720 

12.9 

Vermont   

06,304 

15,2<>6 

15.0 

Oklahoma  

561, 06:^ 

140,979 

25.1 

Maine  

235,542 

37,654 

10.0 

New  Mexico  

267,173 

62,713 

23.5 

North  Dakota  

171,035 

39,967 

23.4 

Georgia  

.  1,040,019 

379,062 

36.4 

South  Dakota.    .  . 

177,015 

47,441 

26.8 

875,840 

300,245 

35.3 

Kentucky  

781,061 

281,045 

36.: 

North  Carolina  

,  1,223,120 

487,675 

30.0 

West  Virginia  

498,477 

153,038 

30.7 

Tennessee  

903,112 

334,580 

37.0 

Alabama  

885,233 

348,908 

30.4 

Arkansas  

467,465 

216,432 

40.3 

South  Carolina  

679,648 

296,556 

43.0 

Mississippi  

616,257 

337,603 

54.8 

Source :  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Ohicc  of  Busincsj* 
KcononiicH.  Regional  Economics  Division,  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Businc.'j.s,  .\ugust  1966,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


on  the  average  about  a  4o-j)oicent  increase  in  nuin- 
ber  of  physicians  (or  physician  e(|uivalent  services) 
was  estimated  to  sustain  coniparahlo  volume  of 
services  throughout  the  country. 

Needed  percentage  increases  in  physicians  and 
their  services  were  greatest  in  isolated  rural  coun- 
ties and  in  adjaeent  and  isolated  semirural  counties 
of  the  middle  and  low  per  capita  income  groups  of 
States.  i 


Services  for  Crippled  Children 

The  principal  source  of  Federal  grants-in-aid 
funds  for  the  support  of  me<iioal  serviecs  for  crip- 
pled children  is- authorized  by  title  V.  part  2  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  Children  s  Bureau,  Wel- 
fare Administration,  administers  these  grants  to 
assist  the  States  to  extend  and  improve,  especially 
in  rural  areas,  services  for  locating  crippled  chil- 
dren and  for  providing  medical,  surgical,  correetivc, 
and  other  services  including  diagnosis,  hospitaliza- 
tion, and  aftereare  for  children  who  arc  crippled  or 
who  are  suffering  from  eonditions  which  lead  to 
crippling.  The  1965  amendments  require  the  States 
to  extend  the  program  with  a  view  to  making  these 
serviees  available  to  ehildren  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  by  July  1,  1975. 

The  appropriation  requested  for  1967  for  this 
program  is  S50  million.  The  States  are  required  to 
match  dollar  for  dollar  one-half  the  amount  appro- 
priated; the  remainder  (except  for  the  amount  re- 
served for  special  project  grants)  is  not  matched 
and  is  distril)uted  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their 
financial  need,  as  mcasured^  largely  by  per  capita 
income.  The  large  industrial  States  spend  consider- 
ably more  than  is  required  for  matching.  The 
formula  for  apportioning  funds  favors  rurality  since 
a  rural  child  is  counted  twice  for  each  urban  child. 

There  is  no  definition  of  crippling  in  the  Federal 
statute,  this  being  determined  by  the  States.  The 
trend  is  to  .  oroad  inclusive  definition  of  crippling 
to  include  a  wide  spectrum  of  diagnostic  conditions 
which  may  handicap  a  child.  Diagnostic  services 
are  freely  available  without  financial  eligibility. 
All  the  States  apply  variable  financial  eligibility 
standards  for  treatment. 

Variation  in  program  levels  exists  among  State 
programs;  much  of  it  reflects  the  financial  resources 
available  to  the  crippled  children's  agency. 

The  States  use  tlieir  allotments  of  Federal  funds 
together  with  State  funds  for  casefinding,  diagnostic 
clinics,  hospitalization,  appliances  (such  as  braces, 
and  hearing  aids),  and  aftercare.  The  physicians 
who  provide  clinical  serNMccs  are  specialists  and 
they  are  assisted  by  public  health  and  other  nurses, 
physical  and  occupational  therapists,  medical 
social  workers,  speech  and  hearing  therapists,  and 
others.  Approximately  35  percent  of  the  expendi- 
tures is  for  hospital  care. 

The  State  crippled  ehildren^«  programs  continue 
to  show  growth  in  the  total  number  of  ehildren 


Table  9.— Estimated  number  of  additiomtl  iV.D/.s  to  provide  in  all  county  groups  a  phy&ician-popnlation 
ratio  at  I'.S.  average  or  higher,  1962:  Vnited  Stateii.  State  per  capita  income  groups  (1961-63),  each 
State,  and  county  group 

[Tnrludc»-  Federal  and  non-F-'drral  physicians.  Fifty  routes  and  Di*tiict  of  Coliimbiu.l 


State  per  capita  income* 
);roup,  U)01-G^{  and 
county  group  ^ 


Hstimatcd  existing 
nnnd)cr  of  M.D/s 


M.D.'s  additional  to  raise  pliy.^ician- 
popnlation  ratio  to  U.S.  average 
(142.9) 


Population  ^ 
(000) 


Number 
of  M.D.'s 
|)cr  100,000 
I)opulation 


.\ll 
s|)ec'ificd 
arejis ' 


Areas  with 
rat  ios 
below 
U.S. 
average  * 


Numlwr  * 


Percent  increase  over 
existing  numlHT 
of  M.D.'a 

Areas  with 
All  ratio 
siwcified  Inflow 
area*?  average 


United  States  

Greater  metro|)olitan  

Ix?ssor  metro|)olitan  

Adjacent  to  metroi)oiitan  

Isolated  scmintral  

Isolated  rural  

High  i)er  capita  income 

group  (17)  

(ireater  metro|)olitan  

Ix»sscr  metropolitan.  .  

Adjacent  to  metropolitan  

Isolated  semi  rural  

Isolated  rural.  

Middle  |>er  capita  income 

group  (17)  

Greater  metro|M>Htan  

Lesser  metro|)oHtan  ^  . . 

Adjacent  to  metrbimlitan .  .  . . 

Isolated  scmirural  •  - 

Isolated  rural  T. 

liOW  per  capita  income 

group  (17)   

Greater  metro|M)litan    

lesser  nietro|)olitau .  

Adjacent  to  metropolitan  

Isolated  scmirural  

Isolated  rural  


184,511 
05,791 
55,4:n 
29,133 
28,027 
0,130 


91,200 
51,110 
22,817 
-10,491 
5,921 
927 


52,570 
12,793 
18,872  . 
9,905 
9,355 
1,051 


40,008 
1,888 

13,742 
8,737 

12,751 
3,550 


142.9 
195.4 
145.3 
85.0 
94.2 
53.0 


108.8 
203.7 
140.8 
98.9 
94.4 
52.9 


127.4 
170.3 
135.8 

80.0 
107.0 

00.3 


104.9 
140.1 
150.0 

08.0 
•84.7 

49.0 


20:),000 
128,551 
80,500 
24,949 
20,400 
3.240" 


154,077 
104,124 
33,498 
10r373 
5,592 
4fK) 


00,980 
21,781 
25,022 
8,580 
10,008 

im5 


42,043 
2,040 

21,440 
5,99(> 

10,800 
1,701 


%,900 
11,200 
33,903 
24,949 
23,495 
"  3,233 


39,041 
10,337 
13,021 
10,373 
5,433 
477 


3:^,947 
17 
17.0<»3 
8,580 
"  7,202 
955 


2:^,312 
900 
3,849 
5,<H)0 

10,800 
1,701 


43,8:^9 
8<K) 

0,504 
10,090 
14,108 

5,521 


-12,387 
000 
3,394 
4,031 
2,917 
8:VJ 


13,214 
24 
2,420 
5,574 
3,820 
1,304 


18,238 
200 
744 
0,491 
7,425 
3,318 


1 0.0 
0.7 
8.1 
(U).9 
5:V7 
170.1 


8.0 
0.0 
10.1 
44.0 
52.2 
171.2 


19.7 
0.1 
9.5 
05.0 
38.2 
137.1- 


42.5 
9.8 
.i.5 
108.3 
i».8 
188.4 


45.2 
7.9 
19.3 

mM 

riO.3 
170.8 


31.2 
5.9 
•20.1 
44.0 

5:^.7 

175,0 


38.9 
141.2 
14.2 

52.7 
137.1 


78.2 
28.7 
19.3 

108.3 
08.8 

188.4 


Sources-  of  data:  Pennell.  Maryland  Y..  and  Baker,  Kath- 
ryn  I.:  Health  Manpower  Source  Book  Xo.  19,  Location  of 
Manpowr  in  Eight  ^Health  Occupations,  1962.  Public  Health 
Service  Publication  No.  263.  Public  Health  Service,  UiJ, 
Deimrtment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  US.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
1961-63. 

'  Countv  groups  are  defined  as  follows:  the  cmihties  that 
con.«tituto  the  Standaid  Metropolitan  Statistical  'XfbYCs  with 
populations  of  1  million  or  more  inhabitants  have  been 
called  the  "greater  metro|)olilan'';  the  counties  that  con- 
.«*titute  the  SMSA's  with  populations  between  50,000  and 
I.OOOjOOO  are  "lesser  metropolitan";  counties  contiguous  to 
the  SMSA  counties  are  called  "adjacent,"  although  they 
may  be  sparsely  populated,  they  arc  nevertheless  relatively 
close  to  metrolwlitan  areas  and  the  health  facilities  ordi- 
narily available  in  micIi  centers.  All  other  counties  have 
been  called  isolated— "isolated  .•«eini-nirar'  if  they  contain 


.-tt  least  one  incorporated  place  of  2^  or  more  persons; 
otherwi>e,  "isolated  rural." 

'  As  of  January  1.  1962.  Items  may  not  add  to  totals  duo 
to  independent  rounding. 

•MJi3.  estimate  is  based  on  population,  1962,  and  corre- 
sponding physician-population  ratio  of  142.9.  For  per  capita 
income  groui)s  and  county  group  totals,  numbers  are  sum- 
mations of  Stale  estimates. 

•  For  each  Slate,  the  total  number  is  the  Mini  of  respective 
estimates  for  the  county  groups  having  physician-population 
ratios  lower  than  142.9  per  100,000  population. 

•  State  totals  are  .summations  of  estimates  made  for  indi- 
vidual county  groups  where  the  existing  number  of  M.D.'.s 
in  the  county  group  was  less  than  expected.  a.v«uming  the 
V^,  average  physician-population  ratio,  142.9  i>er  100,000 
iwpulation  (1962),  prevailed.  The  difference  between  "ex- 
pCL'ted"  and  "existing"  number  was  u?ed  as  the  needecl  num- 
ber to  be  added  in  the  county  group  in  question. 


served  as  well  as  in  the  rate  per  1,000  j  ,  ation 
under  21  years  of  age  served.  More  than  423,000 
handicapped  children  received  services  under  the 
program  in  1964,  7  percent  more  than  the  number 


served  in  1963.  In  1964,  the  program  reached  5.4 
children  in  each  1,000  children  under  21  in  the 
population,  or  twice  the  rate  for  1937.  The  rate  of 
children  served  in  nonmetropolitan  counties  was  7.1 
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per  1,000  child  po|nilation;  in  metropolitan  eountiesf 
it  was  3.9. 

Approximately  4n  |)ereeiit  of  the  ehiUh'en  had  an 
orthopcdie  dia^^no^i.*-;  ehildren  with  eerebral  palsy 
constituted  over  8  percent,  hearin<r  problems  about 
7  percent,  vi>ion  problems  over  6  percent,  congenital 
heart  disca.se  6  percent.  As  in  previous  years,  eon- 
genital  malformations  represented  the  largest  single 
(liagno.stic  category  of  chiUhcn  served  by  crippled 
children's  agencies:  roughly  30  percent  of  the  total. 

The  rapid  rise  in  numbers  of  children  with  con- 
genital heart  defects  in  the  crippled  children's  pro- 
gram is  an  illustration  of  the  responsiveness  of  the 
public  to  effective  diagnostic  and  t  '?atment  services 
made  possible  by  research.  In  19M,  the  number  of 
chikhen  with  congenital  heart  defects  in  crippled 
children's  programs  was  2.200;  bv  J 963,  it  had  in- 
creased to  25,000.  *  ^ 

The  costs  of  the  crippled  chihhen's  programs  are 
greatly  influenced  l)y  the  costs  of  medical  care. 
About  35  percent  of  the  expcndituivs  in  this  pro- 
gram are  for  hospital  care.  The  medical  care  con- 
sumer price  index  has  ri.scu  each  year  since  1940, 
from  50.3  to  127.0  in  1966  (second  quarter).  The 
average  cost^pcr  patient  day  for  hospital  care  has 
also  risen  sharply,  from  $9.39  in  1946  to  over  $44 
in  •1965.  These  increase's  result  not  only  from  gen- 
erally rising  costs  but  also  because  research  has 
provided  many  new  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment and  these  arc  technically  complex  and  expen- 
sive. 

The  costs  of  the  crippled  children's  programs  will 
increase  markedly  beginning  July  1,  1967,  as  a 
result  of  the  1965  Social  Security  Amendments, 
which  include  a  provision  that  inpatient  hospital 
services  provided  under  the  State  plan  must  be  paid 
at  "reasonable"  cost. 


Mental  Retardation  Programs 

Services  for  mentally  retarded  children  under  the 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children's 
programs  have  expanded  rapidly  since  Congress 
earmarked  $1  million  of  the  1957  maternal  and 
child  health  appropriation  for  mental  retardation. 
In  fiscal  year  1966,  $4,750,000  of  maternal  and  child 
health  (title  V,  part  1)  and  $3,750,000  of  crippled 
children's  funds  were  earmarked  by  the  Congress 
to  be  used  only  for  special  projects  for  mentally 
retarded  children.  These  funds  represent  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  money  for  the  support  of  children's 
mental  retardation  clinics  and  related  scr\Mccs. 
State  agencies  and  medical  schools  use  these  funds 
to  establish  clinical  services  for  the  diagnosis,  evalu- 
ation, and  followup  care  of  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren by  a  multidisciplinc  team.  Parent  counseling 
is  vn  important  component  of  service.  A  number  of 
the  medical  center  mental  retardation  clinics  have 
developed  conmninity  satellite  clinics  in  neighbor- 
ing towns.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966,  the 
Children's  Bureau  was  supporting,  in  whole  or  part. 


134  mental  retardation  clinics.  >howing  how  rapidly 
this  program  has  grown  since  1955  when  the  Chil- 
dren s  Bureau  began  to  support  mental  retardation 
clinics.  Last  year  these  clinics  .*»erved  over  30;0()0 
chihhen.  These  funds  also  support  the  testing  of 
newborn  infants  for  Phenylketonuria,  a  mctaliolie 
disorder  leading  to  severe  mental  retanhition  unless 
properly  treated  early  in  infancy.  Two  years  ago,  4 
States  had  legislation  concerning  testing  for  PKU; 
now  32  States  have  sueh  legislation,  with  organized 
programs  for  confirming  the  diagnosis  and  provid- 
ing the  essential  dietary  treatment  and  continuing 
close  supervision. 

There  is  an  upsurge  of  interest  in  various  genetic 
diseases.  Because  of  the  rapid  advances  being  made 
in  biochemistry  and  cytogenetics,  indications  for 
such  laboratory  services,  as  a  part  of  the  total 
evaluation  of  a  child,  are  increasing.  Children  who 
have  certain  kinds  of  mental  retardation,  who  have 
congenital  defects  or  nmltiple  handicaps  arc  likely 
candidates  for  biochcniical  or  chromosomal  anal- 
yses. 

Thirteen  genetics  lal)oratories  in  medical  schools 
are  receiving  special  project  grants  Jn  the  amount 
of  $975,000  from  the  Cliikbcn's  Bureau.  All  of  these 
have  a  close  affiliation  with  clinical  services  for 
mentally  retarded  or  handicapped  children. 

The  children  given  care  in  both  the  crippled  chil- 
(hen's  program  and  the  mental  retardation  clinics 
present  to  an  increasing  degree  complex  handicaps, 
especially  nmltiple  handicaps.  As  a  result  there  is 
a  trend  toward  the  development  of  special  centers 
for  children  witlr multiple  liandieaps.  At  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1966,  the  Children's  Bureau  was  support- 
ing service  projects  for  the  care  of  these  children 
in  12  medical  centers  at  a  cost  of  over  $2  million. 
Furtlior  impetus  to  the  development  of  centers  for 
children  with  multiple  handicaps  was  provided  by 
one  of  the  1965  Medicare  amendments.  P.L.  89-97 
amended  title  V.  part  2,  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
to  authorize  grants  to  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  training  professional  |}ersonncl 
for  health  and  related  care  of  crippled  childrcn,^ 
particularly  mentally  retarded  children  and  chil- 
dren with  multiple  handicaps.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  $5  million  was  authorized.  Progress  in  the 
development  of  special  programs  for  children  with 
multiple  handicaps  re(iuircs  that  professional  per- 
sonnel have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  additional 
training  in  this  field.  Although  these  centers  are  in 
urban  hospitals  affiliated  with  medical  schools,  they 
serve  rural  af.  well  as  urban  children. 


New  Programs  for  Mothers  and  Children 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  em- 
phasis on  the  problems  of  large  cities  and  some  of 
the  new  health  legislation  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
focused  on  the  poor  who  live  in  these  cities.  How- 
ever, the  child  population  in  rural  areas  is  also 
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boiiofiting  from  maternal  ami  child  health  ainemi- 
ments  eiiaeted  in  1963  and  1965. 

Some  overall  problems  related  to  progress  in  im- 
proving the  pnblie  health  inelnde  the  following: 

•  inerea>ing  popniation. 

•  differences  in  birth  rates  and  fertility  rates 
between  low  income  and  middle  income  gronps. 

•  rapidly  growing  problems  of  large  cities. 

•  necessity  for  devising  better  patterns  of  organ- 
izing and  providing  comprehensive  medical 
care  services, 

•  technical  and  indnstrial  progress  with  resnlt- 
iny  health  hazards  from  air  jwlhition,  water 
polhition.  new  drngs,  insecticides,  food  addi- 
tives. 

•  continning  increase  in  costs  of  niedical  care. 

•  differences  in  t!u»  (inality  of  care  received  by 
low  income  and  nii(idlc  class  individuals. 

•  recognition  that  professional  personnel  will 
continue  to  be  scarce  during  the  next  10  years 
and  that  we  nuist  concentrate  on  how  to  use 
them  most  economically  for  the  good' of  all. 

•  gaps  between  knowledge  we  now  have  for  pre- 
vention and  treatment  and  its  apj)lieation  to  all 
segments  of  the  population. 

•  continuing  increase  in  specialization  which 
-  creates  difficulties  in  eonununication  and  in 

achieving  coordinated  programs. 

In  the  period  since  World  War  II,  there  has  beei* 
u  massive  movement  of  the  population  from  rural 
areas  to  urban,  and  from  the  cities  to  the  suburbs, 
greatly  increasing  the  proportion  of  low  income 
families  in  the  cities  and  leading  to  the  present 
urbanization  of  the  Negro  population,  three-fourths 
of  whom  are  now  living  in  cities. 

Most  of  tliese  overall  problems  are  closely  inter- 
related. Programs  of  broad  preventive  health  serv*- 
ices  and  medical  care  for  mothers  and  children  ad- 
ministered by  the  Children's  Bureau  will  be  dis- 
cu.<j.scd  to  illustrate  some  of  the  current  measures 
being  taken  in  response  to  these  problems. 

Although  many  years  have  passed  since  the  in- 
fant mortality  rate  was  recognized  as  a  useful  index 
of  social  progress,  its  value  continues  to  be  affirmed 
in  this  period  of  great  social  change. 

The  1964  national  infant  mortality  rate  of  24.8 
per  1 ,000  live  births  was  only  o  percent  lower  than 
in  1960  when  it  was  26.  The  range  among  the  States 
w-as  considerable,  the  lowest  being  ^0.8  and  the 
highest  39.4. 

The  highest  infant  mortality  rates  are  now 
for.  1  in  the  most  rural  areas  and  in  cities  of  500,000 
or  more. 

In  the  21  largest  cities,  only  3  showed  significant 
reductions  in  infant  mortality  in  1964  as  compared 
with  1960-62.  This  is  a  reflection  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  proportion  of  low  income  families  in  the 
cities. 


It  is  the  low  income  families  that  have  the  most 
babies  at  frequent  intervals,  with  high  |)remature 
delivery  rates  (by  birth  weight)  and  the  greatest 
frequency  of  complications  of  pregnancy.  There  is 
a  high  correlation  between  birth  rate,  |)rematurity 
rate,  infant  mortality  rate,  and  income. 

High  infant  mortality  rates  are  associated  with 
low  income,  limited  education  of  the  mother,  in- 
ade(iuate  liealtli  sui)ervision,  complications  of 
pregnancy  wliicli  occur  nu.cli  more  frequently  in 
low  income^  grou|)s^  illegitimacy,  previous  maternal 
histoiy  of  stillbirth  or  premature  delivery,  and 
short  interval  between  jnegnancies.  These  contrib- 
uting factor*  are  found  much  more  often  in  low 
income  families  than  in  middle  class  families. 

In  1962,  the  President's  Panel  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation pointed  out  that  thousands  of  women  of 
low  income,  es|)ccially  those  in  the  clinics  of  our 
cities,  were  giving  birth  prematurely,  from  2  to  2V2 
times  the  expected  rate;  that  low  birth  weiglit 
babies  were  likcjy  to  have  brain  damage;  that  these 
women  had  excessive  rates  of  complications  of 
pregnancy;  thai  between  one-fourth  and  one-half  of 
women  in  low  income  families  in  our  large  cities 
delivered  having  had  late  or  no  prenatal  care.  The 
women  for  whom  pregnancy  was  aecom|)ahied  by 
-complications  much  in  excess  of  the  expected  and 
who  therefore  needed  good  care  were  receiving  poor 
care  in  crowded,  understaffed  hospitals.  Obviously 
something  was  wrong  with  our  systen^  of  providing 
medical  services.  The  President's  Panel  recom- 
mended that  a  new  program  of  maternity  and  in- 
fant care  focused  on  high-risk  patients  be  estab- 
lished in  order  to  help  reduce  the  incidence  of 
mencal^  retardation  caused  by  complications  asso- 
ciated with  eliildbearing.  ^ 

The  1963  amendments  to  title  V  of  the  ^Social 
Security  Act  authorizing  the  maternity  and  infant 
care  projects  are  now  in  the  fourth  year  of  a  5-year 
authorization.  The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967  was  $30  million.  Since  funds  for  the  maternity 
and  infant  care  projects  became  available  early  in 
1964,  we  have  approved  54  projects.  Trograms  arc 
in  operation  in  rural  areas  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
gested slums  of  our  largest  cities.  Ten  of  these  serve 
predominantly  rural  areas,  10  the  nation's  largest 
cities,  and  the  rest  smaller  cities  and  combinations 
of  urban  and  rural  areas. 

For  example,  one  of  the  Florida  |)rojects  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Dc|)artment  of  Obstetrics  of  the 
University  of  Florida  at  Gainesville  under  an  agree- 
ment with  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  serves  13 
rural  counties  in  that  area.  The  assumption  of  re- 
.sponsibility  for  rural  com|)reliensive  conununity 
maternal  and  child  health  services  by  the  medical 
school  in  this  State,  as  in  several  other  States  with 
large  rural  areas,  in  partnership  with  the  health  de- 
partment, is  of  the  greatest  significance  for  the 
future  (levelo|)ment  of  organized  medical  care  pro- 
grams for  motliers  and  children.  For  the  first  time, 
I)oor  women  in  these  rural  counties  are  receiving 
mecHcal  and  hospital  care  of  outstanding  quality 
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instead  of  being  delivered  by  untrained  granny  mid- 
wives. 

In  the  administration  of  these  programs,  our  ob- 
jectives include  reducing  maternal  and  infant 
mortality  and  morbidity  and  taking  steps  which 
will  assist  communities  in  so  organizing  their  mater- 
nity and  infant  care  services  as  to  improve  the 
quality  of  care  and  to  make  use  of  the  best  avail- 
able resources  in  providing  care  for  these  patients. 

Project  funds  are  used  to  meet  the  costs  of  pre- 
natal and  post-partuni  clinics^  hospitalization, 
part-time  or  full-time  salaries  or  fees  of  physicians, 
salaries  of  public  health  nurses,  medical  social 
workers,  nutritionists,  aids  of  various  kinds,  family 
planning,  health  education,  and  various  other  serv- 
ices. Particular  attention  is  given  to  working  with 
neighborhood  churches,  stores,  schools,  etc.,  in  de- 
veloping active  casefinding  procedures  in  order  to 
reach  out  to  the  population  served,  decentralizing 
clinics  into  neigliborhoods,  making  the  clinics 
friendly  and  receptive,  identifying  patients  with 
more  serious  problems,  and  providing  care  in  vol- 
untary hospitals. , 

In  the  first  9  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  almost 
60,245  women  were  delivered  under  the  maternity 
and  infant  care  projects  and  37,500  were  admitted 
to  family  planning  services. 

This  program  has  introduced  thousands  of 
women  of  low  income  and  limited  education  to  fam- 
ily planning  services  for  the  first  time. 

A  concept  of  medical  care  that  -is  being  intro- 
duced into  these  projects  is  that  of  interconceptional 
care.  This  can  be  of  great  significance  for  this 
population  group  with  its  high  rate  of  complications 
of  pregnancy  and  related  factors  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  increased  hazard  to  the  infant,  many 
of  which  persist  following  the  post-partum  period. 

This  is  described  by'Gold:  ^ 

.  .  .  ThU{<,  \vr  have  discsudcd  tlJc  traditional  single  post- 
parttun  tnatemal  visit  and  submitted  interconceptional 
\'Wi\s  six  times  during  the  first  post^partunryrar. 

What  do  wr  offri  and  accomplisfi  at  thasc  interconcep- 
tional visit:^?  .  .  .  .4t  each  visit  she  (the  mother)  is  seen  by 
the  same  phy;«ician,  conference  nurse;  nutritionist,  and  when 
indicritrd.  by  the  .-^ocial  worker.  Medically,  any  phy.sical, 
ps>'chologicaI,  or  emotional  deficits  are  looked  for.  Her 
cardio-vascular-renal  j^talus  is  obser\'ed.  Anemia  and  meta- 
bolic dcficirncie.«  are  corrected.  Gynecologic  ami  endocrine 
abnormalities  arc  treated.  Consultations  with  J**  er  special- 
ists are  implemented  when  needed.  The  nutritionist  con- 
tinues diet.4r>'  education,  not  only  for  mother  and  infant, 
but  al.so  for  tho  family.  The  underweight  and  overweight 
patient  is  placed  on  an  appropriate  dietary  regimen.  Most 
important,  family  planning  services  are  offered,  instituted, 
and  followed  up;  changes  in  contraceptive  methodology  are 
made  and  family  life  education  i.s  .stressed.  Oftentimes,  the 
social,  emotional,  domestic,  and  financial  difficulties  of  the 
family  come  to  light  during  these  interconceptional  visits 
because  of  the  continuity  and  rapport  established  between 
the  patient  and  her  own  doctor,  public  health  nurse,  nutri- 
tionist, or  social  worker. 

The  effects  of  such  continuing  maternal  health 
supervision  on  future  pregnancies 'among  women 


^Proceedings,  American  Medical  Association  Conference 
ou  Infant  Mortality,  Augu.st  12.  13,  1966. 
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with  histories  of  complications  of  pregnancies  are 
under  study. 

A  second  major  new  program  was  authorized 
by  the  1965  amendments  to  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  a  program  of  project  grants  to  meet 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  providing  compre- 
hensive health  services  for  children  and  youth  in 
low  income  areas.  The  appropriation  for  this,  the 
second  year  of  a  5-year  authorizntion,  ig  $35  mil- 
lion. 

Fifty-five  projects  have  been  approved,  with 
State  or  local  administration  divided  almost  equally 
!)etwcen  health  departments  and  medical  schools. 
Each  project  is  administered  by  a  project  director 
who  is  a  pediatrician  assisted  by  a  core  staflf  which 
represents  nutrition,  nursing,  medical  social  work, 
and  other  fields.  Ten  of  these  projects  serve  rural 
or  semirural  areas. 

For  example,  the  University  of  A'irginia  projeet 
serves  not  only  Charlottesville  Imt  nine  surroundirg 
rural  counties.-  According  to  the  Washington  Post, 
December  15, 1966: 

The  familiar  picture  is  one  of  a  losy-clieekrtl  farm  child- 
breathing  fre.«!li  countrv'  air,  drinking  plenty  of  milk  aid 
brimming  with  good  health. 

But  behind  the  picture  postcard  image  are  thousands  of 
iiual  young-sters  who  may  never  .w.  a  doctor  or  dentist, 
never  get  the  immunization  that  middleH'la$5  society  takes 
for  gi anted  or  never  have  a  speech  or  hearing  defect  cor- 
rerted'before  it  permanently  cripples. 

Living  in  remote  area.s,  they  are  largely  hidden  from  the 
glare  of -public  concern.  And  as  an  urban  America^ concen- 
trates more  on  urbi-n  problems,  including  the  sick  children 
of  the  city  .^luiii*!.  tlipy  are  likely  to  sink  even  further  frcm 
notice — unlcjiLs  or  until  they-  move,  with  their  impaired 
hnalth.  to  the  city. 

Moreover^  there  is  little  to  keep  or  to  attract  bright 
young  people  into  rural  medicine,  particularly  in  poor, 
.»<parsely  populated  areas. 

To  help  stem  this  tide,  the  University  of  Virginia  pedi- 
atrics department,  under  a  $574,000  Federal  grant,  is  work- 
ing on  improved  way.«  of  bringing  comprehensive  health 
care  to  the  young  rural  pbor. 

Directly  benefiting  from  this  project,  will  be  at  least 
20.000  children  and  youths  in  nine  niral  counties  surround- 
ing the  University's  Charlottesville  campus. 

One  county  of  about  11,000  people  has  only  one  doctor. 
T\u'  median  family  income  in  some  communities  is  below 
$3000  annually.  Scored!  of  cliildren  arc  known  as  Emergency 
room  medical  orphans,'  their  contact  with  medicine  limited 
to  snidden  crises  or  nighttime  emergency  room  visits  when 
a  neighbor's  car  is  available. 

The  Univer.sity  has  offered  clinic  scr\'ices  to  children  from 
the  liurrounding  area  for  some  ti^c'.  Now,  in  a<ldition  to 
children  coming  to  Charlottesville,  the  University  will  go 
to  the  children. 

For  instance,  if  exiiminations  at  a  local  school  show  up 
many  hearing  defects,  a  hearing  clinic,  staffed  by  both  local 
people  and  pei-sonnel  from  a  University  Vorc'  group,  will 
be  .<et  up  at  the  local  health  department  headquarters.  Or 
a  (rliild  .screened  locally  may  be  brought  to  the  University 
for  more  intensive  care. 

Transportation  problems  present  some  of  tlieoiggest 
headaches.  Even  to  get  to  a  clinic  requires  money  for  bus 
fare  and  there  may  be  no  money  at  home  and  no  bus  for 
miles  around. 

This  program  represents  soiiic  major  departures 
irom  most  other  public  health  programs.  There  is 


tio  artificial  separation  maintained  here  between 
preventive  services  and  treatment,  nor,  as  is  still 
till*  ease  in  sonic  crippled  childrcn\s  programs,  are 
the  sorviees  to  be  limited  to  children  who  fall  into 
certain  diagnostic  categories.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  geographic  area — whether  school  district  or 
census  tract  to  be  served  by  this  program — all  of 
the  problems  that  are  presented  by  these  children 
are  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  program,  either 
through  direct  services  or  an  appropriate  referral 
to  other  sources  which  are.i)repared  to  provide  at 
leat-t  cfiuivalcni  services.  Both  medical  and  dental 
care  must  be  included  for  children  of  school  age; 
also  children  with  emotional  as  well  as  physical 
health  problw^s  are  to  be  accepted.  The  projects 
tbeFefcffe-'will  attempt  to  meet  the  medical  needs  of 
a-gh«n  child  population  in  a  specified  area.  Of 
Necessity,  there  wjll  have  to  be  an  emphasis  on 
reaching  out  into  the  comnmnity  for  early  casefind- 
ing  and  preventive  health  services  among  a  popu- 
lation mostly  acquainted  only  with  care  in  emer- 
gencies. 

These  two  programs  are  especially  needed  in 
areas  where  there  arc  many  people  of  low  income 
and  where  there  are  few  physicians  in  private  prac- 
tice, a  situation  that  has  become  so  characteristic 
of  the  slum  areas  of  large  cities  and  which  has 
always  been  true  of  rural  areas.  These  programs,  are 
bringing'  organized  community  health  services  to 
the  people  and  creating  new  patterns  of  delivering 
comprehensive  care.  Some  cities  and  counties  are 
finding  that  a  working  partnership  between  health 
departments  and  medical  fschqols  is  effective  in 
bringing  the  skills  and  resources  of  both  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems. 

These  two  project  grant  programs  are  an  expres- 
sion of  the  fact  that  there  are  health  and  related 
social  problems  of  low  income  families  which  can 
best  be  met  by  concentrating  available  funds  in  the 
form  of  project  grants  to  support  organized  compre- 
hensive health  servicers.  Both  the  maternity  arid  in- 
fant care  projects  and  the  1965  amendinents  pro- 
viding for  comprehensive  health  services  for  chil- 
dren and  youth  are  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
health  problems  of  certain^  !X)puIation  groups  in 
specific  areas. 

The  response  on  the  part  of  low  income  families 
to  the  services  provided  \ry  such  programs  contra- 
dicts the  frequently  held  impression  that  they  are 
indifferent  to  good  services.  On  the  contrary,  too 
often  it  has  been  the  kiml  of  serviced  that  were 
available  to  them  that  discourages  their  use;  over- 
crowded public  clinics,  waiting  5  or  6  hours  to 
receive  impersonal  attention,  all  tend  to  discour- 


age people  from  attendance  at  such  clinics.  At  the 
same  time,  the  great  crowding  at^thesc  clinics  is 
evidence  of  their  response  to  medical  services.  The 
enormous  increabo  in  patient  visits  to  emergency 
rooms  is  also  a  testimony  to  the  failure  of  society 
in  our  large  cities  to  develop  resources  adequately 
responsive  to  the  great  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  population  in  these  cities. 

This,  then  is  a  major  challenge  which  must  be 
met,  namely,  the  improvement  in  the  effectiveness^ 
in  the  delivery  of  health  services  by  changes  in  the 
organization  of  local  health  services.  We  can 
anticipate  an  acceleration  in  the  trend  toward  group 
practice — both  private  and  public — for  the  !)roYi- 
sion  of  public  health  and  medical  caitirscr vices  with 
the  objective  of  providing  closer  integration  of 
specialized  services  not  only  within  Medicine  itself 
hut  also  with  the  necessary  social  services.  Such 
integration  includes  not  only  the  necessity  for  the 
severaLhealth  professions  to  acquire  a  better  under- 
standing of  one  another's  contributions  to  meeting 
the  health  and  related  social  problems  but  also  a 
bringing  together  of  the  .services  of  health  and  social 
agencies  physically  such  as  in  Neighborhood  Cen- 
ters so  as  to  increase  their  availability  to  the  popu- 
lation to  be  ser\'ed.  The  Model  Cities  programs,  the 
Neighborhood  Health  Centers  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  the  programs  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  are  directing  their  available  resources 
toward  the  goal  of  well-int'*<;rated  decentralized 
.services. 
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Chapter  20 


Rural-Urban  Fertility  Differentials  in  the  United  States 

in  1960 

J.  Allan  Bkecle.  professor  of  sociology,  Michigan  Stale  Vniversifij 


Introduction 

The  life  .styles,  norms,  and  valuejj  of  subgroupi* 
in  Aincriean  society  have  lost  and  are  continuing 
to  lose  niueh  of  their  distinctiveness.  Due  to  rapid 
urbanization,  elaborate  couimunication  systems, 
high  rates  of  mobility,  anil  widespread  affluence,  the 
behavior  and  aspirations  of  most  Americans  are 
incorporated  in  eounuon  norms.  In  the  words  of 
Ryder  (7):  ^  **There  is  .  .  .  overwhelming  ^evidence 
that  the  American  people  are  converging  gradually 
on  a  common  identity.  It  deserves  emphasis  that  in 
every  case  this  is  a  convergence  u|)vvard,  so  to  speak, 
by  the  progressive  elimination  of  the  very  poor,  the 
very  ignorant,  the  very  unhealthy,  and'indeed  all 
those  who  deviate  from  the  norm  in  ways-that  are 
undesirable/' 

While  one  cannot  deny  that  the  trends  indicated 
are  correct,  the  rural  areas  of  the  nation  contain 
large  percentages  of  disadvantaged.  Relatively 
larger  proportions  of  rural  people  deviate  from  the 
norm  with  rcs|)eet  to  income,  education,  and  the 
institutional  prerccjuisites  for  full  participation  in 
the  mainstream. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  fertility  behavior  in 
the  United  States  is  converging  upon  a  counnon 
noruL  Group  differences  in  fertility  liave  either  dis- 
appeared or  have  decreased  markedly.-  Those  that 
remain  are  related  primarily  to  religion,  race,  or 
faruj  background  (61.  In  a  recent  analysis  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  2-  to  4-child  range  has  eneom- 


Pllbli^ll(>(^  witli  approval  of  llic  Dirivlor  of  the  Michi- 
Kun  Agiiriiltiirai  Kxppriinoni  Station  as  Journal  Article  No. 
4195. 

'  Ilalir  nitnilxM's  in  parc»nihc>c»s  indicate  rnforonrrs  ViMctl 
at  the  end  of  thi.s  pa|>or. 

•  Fioodnian  {3)  sxi^f^cMs  \\irvc  plausible  explanations  for 
tli(»  c'ontniciion  of  group  dUTorcnccs  in  fertility.  Tlio.^o  arc: 
(1)  tiso  of  contraception  has  .spread  throiigli  all  strata. 
llin.<  virttially  oliniinnting  the  difTorontial  ti.«c  of  contracep- 
tion a  ba.^i.^  of  group  differences;  (2)  the  inverse  relation 
between  statn.<  ami  fertility  of  the  past  may  have  been  (hie 
to  the  recent  rural  origin  of  lower  status  groups.  While  farm 
to  urban  migration  will  continue,  those  with  farm  back- 
giounds  can  have  little  mnnericnl  significance  in  the  future; 
and  (3)  the  contraction  in  different ial.<  i.s  due  to  a  l)huTing 
of  class  differences*  with  :ill  major  segment}^  possessing 
similar  norms  and  functions. 


passed  the  ideals  of  about  80  to  90  percent  of 
American  men  and  women  since  the  niidthirties  (2). 

This  paper  examines  the  level  of  fertility  of  the 
rural  population  of  the  United  States  in  1960  and 
the  attributes  associated  with  fertility  levels.  Two 
major  (juestions  are  asked:  First,  do  rural  segment's 
of  the  American  population  continue  to  manifest 
highe>  fertility  levels  tlian  the  urban  in  1960,  and 
if  so,  what  is  the  magnitude  of  the  differences? 
Second,  what  variables  account  for  differences  in 
the  fertility  levels  of  the  rural  population? 


TheData 

The  data  used  in  this  analysis  derive  from  the 
Census  of  Population  of  the  United  States  in  1960. 
The  u^casure  of  fertility,  unless  otherwise  noted,  is 
the  nuud}er  of  children  ever  born  jKjr  1,000  ever 
married  wouien.-*  This  measure  was  computed  sepa- 
rately for  married  women  15  to  24, 25  to'34,  and  35 
to  44  and  for  the  entire  cohort  of  uiarried  women 
15  to  44  years  of  age.  Fertility  measures  then  were 
obtained  for  white  women  in  rural  farm,  rural  non- 
farm,  and  urban  residence  categories,^  by  region 
and  division  of  conterminous  United  States  in  1960. 
Coujparable  ratios  were  obtained  for  nonwhite  mar- 
ried women  in  the  South  and  its  ei  ititucnt  (livi- 
sions. 

This  measure  of  fertility  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
•'current  fertility"  since  the  age  range  for  women 
bearing  children  is  from  15  to  44.  A  large  projwr- 
tion  of  the  children  evor  l>orn  to  women  35  to  44  in 


"•The  (lata  are  l)a>ed  ufron  a  25-perccnt  .sample  (unless 
otherwiM*  nofed)  and  derive  from  the  following  (|UCStiou: 
*'If  this  is  a  woman  who  has  ever  lx»cn  marrie<l— how  many 
bahio  lias  she  evei  had.  not  counting  stillbirths?  Do  not 
count  her  stcpchihiron  or  adopted  children." 

*  irrban.  rumi  nonfarm,  and  rural  farm  n'sideuce  nite- 
gorio  were  u.<c(Las  defined  by  the  Buit»ati  of  the  Census  in 
I960.  The  rural  farm  definition  in  I960  differs  ni.ukcdiy  from 
previous  definitions.  The  niral  farm  population  in  I960  con- 
sisted of  persons  living  in  rural  teiritoty  or  places  of  10 
acres  or  more  from  which  sales  of  farui  products  amotintcd 
lo  $50  or  more  in  1959  or  on  place.*i  of  le.-^^  than  10  acre.s 
U  oiu  which  I  lie  sales  of  farm  prothicts  amounted  to  $250  or 
Miorc  in  1959.  The  nn:al  nonfarni  po|nilation  is  a  hetero- 
geneous icsidual  |K)pulatiou  which  remains  after  urban  an<l 
niral  farm  populations  arc  delineated. 
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1960  would  have  been  l)orn  between  1935  and  1945. 
For  ih'iiy  cohort  of  married  women  in  1960  child- 
be.nring  would  have  been  relatively  complete.  Chil- 
(hcn  ever  born  to  women  15  to  24  in  1960,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  been  born  in  the  1950*s.  For 
this  cohort  childbearing  would  have  been  incom- 
plete. 

The  (hUa  for  children  ever  born  are  considered 
complete  and  accurate,  especially  for  whites.  Un- 
doubtedly some  overreporting  as  well  as  under- 
reporting occurred  in  the  collection  of  the  data  (4). 


Riiral-Urban  Fertility  Differentials  in  1960 

The  United  States 

The  fertility  data  for  1960  exhibit  rural-urban 
differences  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  level  of 
fertility  for  the  total  white  population  of  the  United 
States  is  higher  in  each  of  the  rural  residence  cate- 
gories than  in  the  urban  for  all  age^  of  married 
women.  Kural  farm  married  white  women  aged  15 
to  44  reported  approximately  one-third  inOre  chil- 
dren than  urban  women  at  these  ages.  Rural  non- 
farm  married  white  women  in  the  same  age  cohort 
reported  about  one-sixth  more  children  than  com- 
parable urban  women.  Tlie  average  number  of  chil- 
dren ever  bom  to  married  white  women  aged  15  to 
44  iii  1960,  by  residence,  is:  rural  farm,  2.8;  rural 
nonfarm,  2.5;  and  urban,  2.1.  The  comparable  aver- 
ages for  wliite  women  for  whoiri  childbearing  is 
nearly  complete  (those  35  to  44)  are:  fJ.3,  2.9,  and 
2.4,  respectively  (table  1). 

Divisions 

The  higher  rural  than  urban  fertility  rate  is  true 
of  white  women  at  all  ages  in  each  of  the  nine  divi- 
sions and  for  non white  women  in  the  three  divisions 
of  the  South.  Rural  farm  fertility  rates  are  generally 
considerably  above  rural  nonfarm  rates.  For  white 
women  aged  15  to  44,  the  ratio  of  rural  farm  to 
urban  fertility  level  ranges  from  28  percent  higher 
in  the  Mountain  States  to  38  percent  higher  in  the 


Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  comparable  rural  non- 
farm  versus  urban  difTerenee  ranges  from  9  percent 
liigher  in  New  England  to  24  percent  higher  in  the 
East  South  Central  States.  The  higher  rural  than 
urban  fertility  levels  among  nonwhites  is  very 
marked,  ranging  from  33  to  70  |)ercent  (table  2). 

Within  the  rural  residence  categories,  the  level  of 
fertility  exhibits  some  variation.  The  average  num- 
ber of  chiUlren  ever  born  to  rural  farm  white  women 
aged  15  to  44  ranges  from  a  low  of  2.7  in  the  South 
.\tlantic  division  to  3.0  in  the  Mountain  division. 
Comparable  averages  for  rural  farm  nonwhite 
women  in  the  Southern  divisions  are  4.3  and  4.7. 
Similarly,  the  average  number  of  children  ever  born 
to  rural  nonfarm  white  wolnen  ranges  from  a  low 
of  2.3  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  to  2.7  in  the 
Mountain  divi.sion.  Rural  nonfarm  nonwhite  women 
average  3.6  to  3.9  children  in  the  SouUiem  divisions 
(table  9  in  the  appendix). 

Tlie  fertility  of  white  women  residing  in  both 
rural  categories  is  high  in  die  Mountain  States.  The 
highest  fertility  rates  among  whites  in  die  nation 
are  found  a;nong  rural  farm  and  rural  nonfarm 
women,  at  each  age,  residing  in  thcMountain  divi- 
.sion. White  rural  farm  women  residing  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  report  the  lowest  fertility  rates.  Low 
rates  also  characterize  rural  nonfarm  white  women 
in  this  division. 

Metropolitan  and  Nonmetropolltan  Status 

In  an  effort  to  control  for  relative  urbanity,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  and  each  of  the 
•divisions  was  separated  by  metropolitan  and  non- 
metropolitan  status.  Metropolitan  counties,  those 
having  one  or  more  cities  of  50,000  or- more,  were 
aggregated  to  represent  highly  urbanized  environ- 
ments. Nonmetropolitan  counties,  those  without 
such  large  centers,  were  aggregated  to  represent 
more  rural  environments.  Within  each,  die  popula- 
tion was  separated  by  residence  category.  As  shown 
in  table  3,  the  fertility  rate  for  white  women  in  each 
residence  group  and  for  all  ages  was  higher  in  non- 
metropolitan  than  in  inetro|)olitan  areas.  The  dif- 
ferences, while  consistently  in  the  ex|iectcd  (hree- 


T.ABLE       Children  ever  born  per  1,000  ever  married  white  women,  by  age  oj  woman  and  remlence, 

conterminous  United  States,  1960 


Age  of  woman 

Fertility  rate  by  residence 

Uatio  of  rttral 
farm  to  tirban 

Ratio  of  rural 
nonfarm  to 
irbun  fertility 
rate 

Ktira!  farm       Rural  nonfarm 

Uriian 

fertility  rate 

15  to  24  

25  10  :m  

:J5to44  

2,849  2,409 
1,405                .  370 
2,867  2,501 
3,202  2,<K)3 

2,1H2 
1,175 
2,200 
2,408 

1.34 
l.2<) 
1.20 
1.35 

1.10 
1.17 
1.14 
1.21 

.Source-  Ui>  Btiroau  of  the  Ccn.suH.  U^S.  Census  of  Population  1960,  Gctirral  Social  and  Kcounmk  Chfrfictcmtics, 
PC(|)C.  U>5.  Government  Printing  Oflico.  \Va.*<hington,  D.C  The  data  iwed  h'Tc  cmcigo  from  additional  piograming  of 
item.**  contJiincd  on  the  original  Census  tape.*?. 
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Tablk  2.--Rat\o  of  rural  farm  and  of  rural  nonfarm  to  urban  fertility  rate.^:  Children  ever  born  per  LOOO 
ever  married  white  women  (and  nonwhite  wotnen  in  the  South),  by  age  of  woman  and  residence,  divi- 
sions of  conterminom  Vnited  States,  1960 


Color  of  women,  and 
t^oographic  division 


Ratio  of  iiirul  farm  to  urban 
fertility  rate 


Ratio  of  rural  nonfarm  to  urban 
fertility  rate 


Women 
15-44 


Women 
15-24 


Women 
25-34 


Women 
:i5-44 


Women 
15-44 


Women 
15-24 


Women 
2r)-:i4 


Women 
.S5-44 


White: 

New  Kn^lnnd  

Middle  Atlantie 
K:ist  North  Central  . 
West  North  Central.. 

South  Atlantie  

Hast  South  Central. . 
We.st  South  Central. . 

Alountain  

Pacific  

Nonwhite: 

South  .\tlantie  

Host  South  Central  . 
West  South  Central. . 


Source:  See  s^ourec  note,  tabic  1. 


1..34 

i:m 

1.33 

1.32 

1.00 

1.15 

1.10 

1.00 

\M 

1.31 

1.35 

1.41 

l.Ki 

1.24 

1.17 

1.17 

\M\ 

1.18 

1.25 

1.31 

1.14 

1.18 

1.14 

1.17 

IMi) 

1.21 

1.23 

1.28 

1.15 

1.15 

1.14 

1.18 

\Mo 

1.14 

1.22 

1.41 

1.18 

1.17 

1.14 

1.25 

\M 

1.10 

1.23 

1.40 

1.24 

1.10 

1.18 

1.33 

\:2i) 

1.21 

1.10 

1.27 

1.10 

1.17 

1.15 

l.Zi 

1.28 

1.21 

1.21 

t.2(i 

1.15 

1.10 

1.13 

1.18 

1.23 

1.2(i 

1.30 

1.18 

1.10 

1.18 

1.21 

\Am 

1.1! 

1.40 

1.07 

1.30 

1.12 

1.20 

1.52 

1.01 

1.13 

1.52 

1.80 

1.33 

1.11 

1.30 

1.50 

1.70 

1.22 

1.55 

1.00 

1.40 

1.14 

1.34 

1.54 

tion,  wore  not  large.  In  most  divisjion^  of  the  nation, 
the  fertility  k'vel  of  urban  nonnictropolitan  resi- 
dents? exhibited  a  greater  excess  over  urban  uietro- 
poiitan  re:>idcnts  than  did  the  rural  nonuietropolitan 
categories  over  t!»eir  counterparts. 

The  fertility  .  rate  was  consistently  higher  for 
rural  women  residing  in  nonmetropoiitan  than  in 
metropolitan  parts  of  each  of  the  divisions.  Higher 
fertility  for  all  ages  of  rurah  farm  white  women 
residents  of  nonmetropoiitan  than  metropolitan 
areas  was  true  for  all  divisions,  except  women  15 
to  24  in  the  South  Atlantic  Stales  and  for  women 
15  to  24  and  25  to  34  in  the  Mountain  States.  The 
same  pattern  held  for  rural  farm  nonwhite  women 
in  the  Southern  divisions.  The  one  exception  in 
which  metropolitj  n  nonwhite  women  had  higher 
fertility  than  nonmetropoiitan  applied  to  the  age 
group  15  to  24  in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  Much 
the  same  pattern  of  higher  fertility  among  rural 
nonfarm  women,  white  and  nonwhite,  was  true  of 


those  residing  in  nonnictropolitan  rather  than  met- 
ropoliti»n  area^  (tables  10  and  11  in  the  appendix). 

Urbanized  Areas  as  a  Norm 

The  relationship  between  the  number  of  Idren 
ever  born  to  ever  married  women  in  the  r.  resi- 
dence c^itcgories  as  coniparcri  to  those  in  •  xanized 
areas  '  of  the  nation  is  shown  in  table  4.  ^ng  the 
infei-enees  to  l)e  drawn  from  the  data  of  lac..  4,  the 
following  are  important:  (1 1  The  fertility  levels  of 
fan  and  rural  nonfarm  women  arc  consistently 
higher  than  those  of  urbanized  area  women  at  all 
ages,  both  whites  and  nonwhites;  (2)  the  rural 
urban  difTerential  has  diminished  over  time;  and 


*'•  All  iii'l>aiiiml  area  incliidi^.'^  a  central  city  or  cilio.*?  of 
50.000  or  more  population  and  the  urban  fringe.  The  area.*< 
around  tho'C  lart^o  citie.'^  aio  included  if  thoy  meet  criteria 
relating  to  population  den>it.v  or  land  u>o. 


Tabi.k  3. — Children  ever  born  per  IflOO  ever  married  white  women,  by  age  of  icoman  ami  residence, 
metropolitan  and  nonmetropoiitan  State  economic  areas^  conterminous  Vnited  States,  I960 

^  

Fertility  rate  hy  metropolitan  ytatu.s  Hatio  of  uonuietrojH)litau  to 

and' residence  uietropolitan  fertdity  rate 


.\ge  of  Woman  Nouuietro}>olitau  Metrot>olitau 


Itttral  Rural  Urban  Rural  Rural  Urban  Rural  Rural  Urban 

farm  nonfarm  farm  nonfarm  farm  nonfarm 

Total,  15  to  44                    2,8C»0  2,500  2,237        2,840  2,400  2,132  1.03  1.05  1.00 

15  to  24                          l,4(Mi  1,370  1,200         l,3iK»  1,355  1,104  1.01  1.02  1.04 

25  to  34                           2,874  2,0:i2  2,410        2,818  2,503  2,230  1.02  1.05  1.08 

35  to  44                         3,28:i  2,007  2,007        3,113  2,708  2,357  1.05  1.11  l.II 


Source:  See  .«ourec  note,  tabic  1., 
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Tablk  4. — Ratio  of  rural  to  urbanized  area  fertility  ratea:  Children  erer  born  per  1,000  ever  married 
women,  by  age,  color^  and  residence,  conterminous  United  States,  1960 


Ratio  of  rural  to  respective  url)anized  area  fertility  rate  * 
Age  of  woman  Rural  farm  Rural  nonfai  ut 


Both  White        Noiiwhito        Both  White  Nouwhile 


1.49 

1.45 

1.90 

1.30 

1.27 

1.59 

15  to  44  

1.41 

1.36 

1.85 

1.19 

1.17 

1.48 

15  to  19  

1.10 

1.10 

1.07 

l.Oli 

1.09 

1.01 

20  to  24  .   

1.29 

1.28 

1.38 

1.20 

1.23 

1.23 

25  to  29 .  .  

1.28 

1.27 

1.50 

1.17 

1.18 

1.33 

30  to  34   . 

\.M 

1.28 

1.82 

1.17 

1.15 

1.49 

35  to  39  

1.41 

1.34 

2.08 

1.23 

1.21 

1.63 

40  to  44 .  .  

1.52 

1.44 

2.38 

1.31 

1.27 

1.84 

45  to  49           .  ..... 

1.01 

i.5:{ 

2.42 

1.39 

1.35 

1.80 

50  to  54  

1.65 

1.60 

2.28 

1.46 

1.43 

1.80 

55  to  59  

i.o:i 

1.60 

2.05 

1.47 

1.45 

1.71 

GO  to  64  

1.55 

1.51 

2.00 

i.4:i 

1.41 

1.64 

1.47 

1.44 

1.G8 

1.1^5 

1.34 

1.50 

Source:  Ui>.  Cen^}U^ 

of  Population:  I960.  Final  Report 

FC(2)-3.\. 

Wnmcti 

by  Xttmbcr 

of  Children 

Ever  Born 

table  1  (5  percent  ^ample). 

*  Ratio  of  eucli  rural 

subcategory  to  its 

urbanized  area  counterpart. 

(3|  noiuvhito  rural-urban  differentials  remain  yery 
large  and  they  have  lagged  behind  the  change  shown 
for  whites. 

The  number  of  children  ever  born  per  1,000  ever 
married  rural  farm  white  women  of  all  ages  is  about 
45  percent  higher  than  that  for  urbanized  area 
women.  Nonwhite  rural  farm  women  have  a  fertility 
ratio  96  percent  higher  than  that  for  nonwhite  ur- 
banized area  women.  The  relationshif)  between  rural 
nonfarm  and  urbanized  area  fertility  is  in  the  same 
direction  but  of  lesser  magnitude:  27  percent  for 
whites  and  59  percent  for  nonwhites. 

Among  whites  the  rural-urban  differential  has 
generally  diminished  over  time.  Rural  white  mar- 
ried women  for  whom  childbearing  is  complete  ex- 
hibit much  larger  ratios  than  comparable  urbanized 
area  women.  For  white  women  still  in  the  child- 
bearing  ages  the  differences  are  more  modest.  Rural 
nonwhite  women,  on  the  other  hand,  eontinue  to 
bear  mueh  larger  numbers  of  children  than  their 
urbanized  area  counterparts. 

Occupation,  Education,  and  Income 

In  an  effort  to  eontrol  for  rural  occupation  in 
addition  to  mere  residence  category,  the  fertility  of 
women  whose  husbands  were  agriculturally  em- 
ployed is  compared  with  that  of  women  whose  hub- 
l3ands  were  employed  in  urbanized  areas  (table  5). 
Regardless  of  rural  farm  or  rural  nonfarm  residence, 
the  fertUity  of  white  women  at  all  ages  whose  hus- 
bands wre  '*farm  laborers  and  farm  foremen''  was 
consistently  higher  than  for  those  whose  husbands 
were  ^'farmers  and  farm  managers.'*  For  the  non- 
white  women,  however,  the  oecupational  category 
of  the  husband  made  little  difference  in  the  level  of 
fertility. 


In  relation  to  women  whose  husbands  were  em- 
ployed in  urbanized  areas,  the  fertility  of  women 
at  all  ages  whose  husbands  had  agricultural  occu- 
pations was  markedly  higher.  The  fertility  of  white 
women  residing  in  niral  farm  territory  and  whose 
husbands  were  farmers  or  farm  managers  was  11  to 
38  percent  higher  than  that  of  women  whose  hus- 
bands were  nonagriculturally  employed.  If  husbands 
were  employed  as  farm  laborers  and  farm  foremen 
but  otherwise  similar,  the  fertility  of  white  women 
ranged  from  2  to  78  |x;reent  higher  than  comparable 
women  whose  husbands  were  employed  in  urbanized 
areas.  Among  nonwhite  women  residing  in  rural 
faruj  territory  and  whose  husbands  were  agricul- 
turally employed,  fertility  ranged  from  6  to  99  per- 
cent above  that  for  women  whose  husbands  wore 
employed  outside  of  agriculture  in  urbanized  areas. 
Fertility  differentials  were  in  the  same  direction  but 
of  smaller  magnitude  for  those  with  rural  nonfarm 
residence  (table  5). 

The  influence  of  education  and  income  of  agri- 
culturally einploj'ed  husband  and  the  age  of  wife 
at  marriage  on  fertility  levels  is  shown  in  table  6. 
A  general  inverse  relationship  between  fertility  and 
the  edueation  and  income  level  of  agriculturally 
eniployed  husbands  is  evident  among  the  white  pop- 
ulation. While  many  cells  are  not  filled,  the  same 
association  appears  to  be  true  among  nonwhites. 

A  later  age  at  marriage  for  the  wife  should  reduce 
fertility  levels  and  this  is  the  case  for  both  white 
and  nonwhite  women  with  agricujturally  employed 
husbands.  Marriage  at  age  14  to  21  rather  tlian  at 
22  or  over  increases  fertility  by  30  percent  among 
nonwhites.  The  inei-eases  are  greatest  among  low 
education  and  income  groups  (table  12  in  the  ap- 
pendix) . 
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Table  o.— Ratio  of  fertility  mUs:  Employed  husbauds  nnvuuj  a<jncultural  occupations  to  all  employed 
urbanized  area  husb^j^.  Children  ever  born  per  1.000  ever  married  women  15  years  old  and  over  and 
husband  jyi'esent,  by  major  occupation  of  employed  husband  and  residence,  conterminous  I'nited  States, 


Iliitio  of  fertility  rates:  Iliisiuitids  with  rural  omipation  to  cniploycMl 
husbands  in  urlianizeci  areas  * 


Ilural  farm  Rural  nonfarni 


White  Nonwhitf  White  Nonwhite 


Arc  of  woman                                Farm  Farm                      Farm  Farm 

Farmers  hilwrcrs  Farmers  lalwrcrs  Farmers  hilwrcrs  Faruierr  Ial)orcrs 

and  farm  and  farm  and  farm  and  farm  aud  farm  and  farm  ami  farm  and  farm 

managers  foremen  managers  foremen  numagcrs  foremen  managers  forcnuMi 


15  to  1!)   1.11  1.02 

20  to  24   1.12  1.20 

25to20      ,   1.10  1.30 

30  to  34.,..   1.20  1.43 

35  to  30   1.24  1.54 

40  to  44   i.:i2  1.04 

45  to  40   i.:i8  1.78 

50  and  over   1.27  1,70 


1.00 

1.12 

1.01 

1.0<) 

1.04 

1.32 

1.34 

1.08 

1.22 

1.44 

1.20 

1.47 

1.44 

1.10 

1.34 

1.38 

1.43 

1.04 

1.75 

1.10 

1.42 

1.30 

1.71 

l.$:{ 

1.02 

1.21 

1.50 

1.84 

1.00 

1.0(» 

1.05 

1.20 

1.07 

l.fH) 

1.73 

1.00 

1.02 

1.37 

1.80 

IJO 

1.00 

1.82 

1.01 

1.40 

1.78 

1.70 

1.50 

Source:  U.S.  Cemsus  of  Popnlation:  1960.  Final  Report  PC(2)-3.A.  U'lnncn  by  Snmhvr  nj  Children  Ever  Bom 
table*  31  and  32  (5  pereent  wimple). 

'  Kates  of  each  lural  .Milwategoiy  to  its  urbanized  area  counterpart. 


Table  6. — Ratio  of  fertility  rates:  Specified  age  and  income  level  to  the  total;  children  ever  born  per  IflOO 
mothers  35  to  44  and  45  to  54,  married  once,  by  age  at  marriage  to  agriculturally  employed  husband 
(husband  present)  by  education,  income,  and  color,  conterminous  I'nited  States,  1960 


Oecitpation,  eihication,  and 
ineome  of  husbatui 


Rjitio  of  fertility  rates:  SiK*eified  categor)-  to  total 


White  women 
35  to  44 


Married 
at  age 
14  to  21 


Married 
at  age' 
22  ami 
over 


W*hite  wofttCJl — 
45  to  54 


Nonwhite  women 
35  to  44 


Nonwhite  women 
45  to  54 


Married 
at  age 
14  to  21 


Married 
at  age 
22  and 
over 


Married 
at  age 
14  to  21 


Married 
at  age 
22  and 
over 


Married 
at  age 
14  to  21 


Married 
at  ag(j 
22  and 
over 


.\ll  fanners,  farm  managers,  farm 

lalwi  ers  and  farm  foremen   1 .00  1 .00 

No  high  school   | .  |0  1 .07 

$1-$1,W)0  orless   l.i:^  1.05 

$2,(KK)-$:i,<)y!)   1.00  1.07 

.HOOO-$0,iHW   1.07  1.12 

$7,000-$0,<KH)   1.00  1.12 

$10,000  and  over   1 .07  1 .03 

High  school  (1-4  yiK)    .88  .04 

$1-SI,9»0  orless   .85  .86 

$2,()00-$3,990   .87  .02 

.H0(X)-$6,0»0   .01  1.02 

$7,000-$0,t)<H)   .85  .m 

$10,0(H)  and  over   .8*i  .07 

College  (1  or  more  vears) .         , .  .85  .05 

$1-S1,JH«)  or  less   .03 

S2,000-$:i,<)<MJ    ,80  .03 

$4,000-$0,0!)0    .iK)  .06 

S7,0(M)-$0,000   .80  .07 

$IO,(MK)  aud  over   .70  .05 


1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

l.(M) 

1.00 

l.(N) 

1.07 

1.07 

1.03 

1.00 

l.(M) 

\m 

1.10 

1.05 

1.04 

1.11 

1.01 

1.04 

1.00 

LOO 

1.02 

.03 

1.04 

.0(> 

.07 

1.00 

.00 

1.11 

.05 

L05 

.85 

.01 

.77 

.74 

.00 

.77 

.85 

.87 

.85 

.<>0 

.84 

.03 

.81 

.00 

.70 

.01 

.77 

.88 

.77 

.02 

.77 

.88 

.80 

.02 

.73 

.73 

.86 

Souree:  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1960.  Final  Report  PC(2)-3A,  Women  by  Snmbvr  nf  Children  Ever  Born^ 
table??  39  and  40  (5  pcrecnt  sample). 
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Varialions  in  Rural  Fertility 

Wc  now  consider  variationi^  in  fertility  and  tlio 
factors  res|)onsil)le  for  variation  in  tlie  rural  farm 
and  rural  nonfarni  segments  of  the  population.  As 
a  part  of  the  monograph  "Rural  America/^  a  re- 
gression analysis  was  carried  out  in  which  the  fer- 
tility rate  (number  of  children  ever  born  per  1,000 
married  women  lo  to  44)  of  each  rural  residence 
component  was  used  as  the  dependent  variable 
[(5);  see  also  {/)|.  Nine  independent  variablci? 
representing  socioeconomic  and  dcniograi)liic  and 
ecological  attributes  were  used.  The  rural  f  'm  and 
rural  nonfarin  residence  components  of  the  county 
were  the  units  of  observation.  Separate  regression 
analyses  were  made  of  the  rural  farm  white  popu- 
lations of  the  United  States  and  each  of  the  four 
regions.  Parallel  regression  analyses  were  made  of 
the  rural  nonfarni  white  population.  In  addition, 
two  regression  analyses  were  made  for  nonwhites 
in  the  South,  one  for  the  rural  farm  and  another  for 
the  rural  nonfarni  population. 

On  the  basis  of  previous  studies  of  differential 
fertility  [see,  for  example,  (4,  8)\y  each  of  the  nine 
variables  used  was  considered  related  to  variations 
in  birth  rates.  These  nine  independent  variables  are: 
median  number  of  school  yeais  completed  by  males 
and  females  25  years  old  and  over;  median  family 
income;  percentage  of  females  14  and  over  em- 
ployed; median  personal  incoine  of  females;  per- 
centage of  farmers  and  farm  managers;  percentage 
of  farm  laborers  and  farn,  jrenien;  percentage  of 
ever-married  women  15  to  44  who  were  aged  15  to 
24,  and  25  to  34;  and  proxinnty  and  size  of  nearest 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  fSMSA). 

It  was  anticipated  that  each  of  the  socioeconomic 
characteristics  (except  farmers  and  farm  i  ianager.<) 


would  be  negatively  related  to  fertility  level  in  the 
rural  farm  and  rural  nonfarni  ])opulations.  Previous 
work  had  made  it  clear  that  as  social  status  (re- 
flected by  educational  level,  income,  employment  in 
low  ranking  jobs,  and  female  employment)  rises, 
fertility  levels  tend  to  be  lowered.  While  rural- 
urban  differentials  have  diminished  over  time,  it 
was  expected  that  the  proportion  of  farmers  and 
form  managers  in  the  two  rural  population  segments 
would  be  associated  with  high  fertility*.  Since  child- 
bearing  increases  during  the  first  part  of  the  child- 
bearing  span  and  then  declines,  two  age  groups  of 
married  women  were  inserted  into  the  equations.  It 
was  expected  that  the  proportion  of  feniale<r  15  to 
24  would  be  negatively  associated  with  fertility 
level  while  the  proportion  aged  25  to  34  would  be 
mildly  positively  related  to  fertility  rate.  It  was 
expecteil  that  fertility  rates  of  rural  women  would 
rise  with  increasing  distance  from  a  metropolitan 
area.  Each  county  component  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion was  assigned  a  value  wliioli  incorporated  the 
influence  of  size  of  an  SMSA  together  with  the  dis- 
tance from  it.  It  is  assumed  that  increasing  distance 
is  a  barrier  to  rural-urban  interaction  and  that  lags 
may  occur  in  the  acceptance  of  dominant  norms. 

The  nine  variables  used  m  the  10  regional  analy- 
ses explained  a  moderately  large  proportion  of  the 
variance,  rangihg  from  about  one-fifth  to  one-third. 
Generally  the  variance  explained  was  approximately 
the  same  for  the  two  rural  components  and  for 
whites  and  nonwhites. 

Tables  7  and  8  summarize  the  direction  and  level 
of  significance  of  the  relationship  between  the  nine 
independent  variables  and  fertility  rates  in  the  na- 
tion and  regions.  With  the  exception  of  the  percent- 
age of  fariiiers  and  farm  managers,  the  relationship 
of  *  *ther  independent  variables  to  fertility  were 
generally  in  the  expected  direction. 


Tablk  7.—,^nmmary  of  relatiomhip  between  selected  characterUics  and  jertility  level  of  the  rural  farm 
population  by  region  ayid  oior^  conterniinoiir  Onited  States,  1960 


Solcctod.churactciiHtic 


Socionconoinic: 

"  Kduciition  

Ktiniilv  income  

Female  em])loyinoia .  . 

Female  iiieciine  

Farmcjrs  and  farm  ma'naK(M\s. . 
Farm  laborer.*-:  am!  foremen. . . 

Demographic  an'd  ecologicul : 
Females  aged  15  to  24. 

Females  aged  25  lo  34  

Proxhnity  to  SMSA  and  ni/o- 


Direetion  and  significance  of  relationship  \\ith  fertility  rates 


United 
States 


North- 


\Vhite.s 


North 
Central 


Nonwhites 


South 


West 


South 


*  =  nouMgnifieant  at  the  .C5  level. 


+ 
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Tablk  8. — Simimanj  of  relutiofuship  between  selecteclj'hamrteristics  and  jertUitif  level  of  the  rural  nonfamt 
population  by  region  and  color,  conterminous  United  States^  I960 


->    !>ircction  and  sijsiiifirancc  of  relationship  with  fertility  rates 


Selected  oharact eristic 


Whites 


Non  whites 


United 
States 


North- 


North 
Centra! 


South 


West 


Sotith 


Socioeconomie: 

I'Jducation .  ....... 

Family  income  

PVmale  employmetit . 

Female  income  

Farmers  and  farm  : 
Farm  hilK)rer.s  and  fo. 

Demographic  antj  ecological: 
Females  aged  15  to  24 . 
Females-aged  25  tc 
l*ro\imitv  to  SMSA  ;izc. 


rs. 
.en . . 


+ 


>      *  =  nonsignificant  at  tiie  .05  level. 

Four  indcpcMident  variables  wore  generally  most 
important  in  accounting  for  variation  in  fertility 
levels.  In  approximate  order  of  rciative  importance 
in  most  of  the  analyses,  these  are:  (1)  proximity  to 
nearest  SMSA  and  its  size;  (2)  median  number  of 
sehool  years  completed  by  males  and  females  25 
years  old  and  over;  (3)  percentage  of  married 
women  of  chilclbearing  age  who  were  15  to  24  years 
of  age;  and  (4)  percentage  of  farm  lal)orers  and 
farm  foremen. 

The'proxiniity  variable  was  negatively  related  to 
fertility  in  each  of  the  analyses  and  was  significant 
in  all  instances  except  for  nonwhites  in  the  South. 
These  results  suggest  that  even  today,  with  effec- 
tive means  of  transportation  and  eptnmunication, 
a  kind  of  isolation  exists  for  rural  farm  as  well  as 
mral  nonfarm  people.  It  also  suggests  tFiat  rural 
nonwhites  in  the  South,  regardless  of  residenro^  arc 
not  fully  incorporated  into  the  life  emanating  frotn 
tlie  urban  centers. 

As  expected,  the  educational  level  of  the  adult 
population  in  rural  areas  bears  a  strong  negative 
association  with  the  fertility  level.  In  each  of  the 
analyses,  the  relationship  was  negati^'e  (except  for 
rural  nonfarm  whites  in  the  Northeast)  and  was 
significant  fexeept  for  both  rural  components  in  the 
Northeast  and  for  rural  farm  whites  in  the  West) . 
The  proportion  of  married  women  15  to  24  years 


of  age,  as  a  fraction  of  all  women  in  the  childbear- 
ing  ages,  is  negatively  related  to  number  of  chil- 
dren ever  born  in  each  of  the  residence  and  color   cpnsi^-tently  negatively  associated  with  fertility 

iraP  lev 


nificant.  While  it  was  anticipated  that  this  low 
status  category  in  American  agriculture  would  be 
positively  related  to  fertility  level,  it  was  not  an- 
tici!)ated  that  the  proportions  of 'farmers  and  farm 
managers  would  be  negatively  related  to  the  fer- 
tility rate.  The  negative  relationship  was  true  for 
each  rural  farm  category  but  was  not  significant 
among  rural  farm  whites  in  the  West  and  among 
rural  farm  nonwhites  in  tlie  South.  Surprisingly,  the 
negative  relationship  characterized  all  rural  non- 
farm  groups  except  whites  in  the  West  and  non- 
whites  in  the  South.  Neither  relationship,  however, 
was  statistically  signifieant. 

While  the  family  income  and  the  employment  and 
ineome  of  female  variables  were  usually  in  the  ex- 
pected direction,  \}.?y  did  not  often  contribute 
heavily  to  the  explanation  of  variations  in  the  fer- 
tility rate.  As  shown  in  tables  7  and  8,  family  in- 
come is  generally  negatively  associated  with  fer- 
tility at  the  regional  level  in  the  rural  farm  and 
rural  nonfarm  populations.  In  the  North  Central 
States  family  income  in  the  rural  farm  po|)ulation 
is  positively  associated  (but  not  signifieant)  with 
fertility.  In  the  same  region  the  income  measure  for 
the  rural  nonfarm  population  is  negative  but  not 
significant.  The  positive  relationship  at  the  national 
level  among  rural  farm  and  rur:d  nonfarm  whites  is 
probably  spurious  and  may  arise  from  interregional 
diversity. 

Except  in  the  South,  the  income  of  females  is 


categories.  It  is  not  significant,  nowever,  for  vwvi 
nonfarm  white  women  in  the  Northeast.  Thcoo  re- 
sults are  not  surprising  since  relatively  few  familie?? 
are  completed  for  women  in  this  age  range. 

The  proportion  of  farm  laborers  and  farm  fore- 
men, as  anticipated,  is  positively  associated  with 
fertility  level.  Two  exceptions  were  found:  rural 
farm  nonwhites  in  the  South,  but  the  relationship 
was  not  signifieant;  and  rural  nonfarm  whites  in  the 
Northeast,  and  the  relationship  was  statistically  sig- 


level.  In  the  rural  farm  population^,  this  relation- 
ship is  positive  for  whites  and  negative  for  non- 
whites  but  neither  is  statistically  significant.  In  the 
rural  nonfarm  population,  the  relationship  between 
female  income  and  fertility  is  again  positive  among 
southern  whites.  It  is  negative  and  nonsignificant 
at  the  n«tional  level  and  m  t'le  Northeast  and  West 
regions. 

The  employment  of  females,  as  anticipated,  is 
generally  negative,  although  the  relationsh'p  is  not 
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often  significant  in  the  rural  farm  ])opiilation.  In 
the  rural  nonfann  population,  however,  the  rela- 
tionship between  female  employment  and  fertility 
level  is  negative  and  significant  in  all  categories 
except  whites  in  the  North  Cejitral  region.  In  this 
instance  the  relationship  is  positive  and  significant. 


Summary  and  Implications 

This  study  of  fertility  behavior  shows  that  rural 
women  as  of  1960  were  still  bearing  considerably 
more  children  than  urban  women.  The  magnitude  of 
this  difference,  however,  is  diminishing.  Nonwhites 
residing  in  rural  areas  were  continuing  to  have  very 
large  families  and  the  rural-urban  differential  was 
much  greater  than  for  whites.  White  women  in  all 
residence  categories  of  the  Mountain  States  possess 
high  fertility  in  relation  to  those  in  other  divisions. 
The  presence  of  a  large  city  serves  to  depress  fer- 
tility rates  in  all  residence  categories. 

Fertility  rates  in  both  segments  o^  the  rural  pop- 
ulation are  inversely  related  to  proximity  and  size 
of  large  cities,  educational  level,  income  measures, 
employment  of  women,  and  proportions  of  fanners 
and  farm  managers.  On  the  other  hand,  ^  tility 
levels  are  directly  related  to  the  propouion  of 
farm  laborers  and  farm  foremen  in  rural  popula- 
tions. 

These  findings  suggest  that  the  rural  population 
is  deprived,  as  measured  against  urban  patterns  and 
norms  in  a  doniinantly  urbanized  society.  The  over- 
all importance  of  location  in  relation  to  feitility 
levels  of  rural  people  suggests  that  this  variable 
helps  to  determine  interaction,  communication,  and 
participation  in  the  urban-industrial  system.  It  im- 
plies that  local  institutional  services  become  less 
adequate  as  one  moves  from  large  metropolitan 
areas  into  the  hinterland. 

The  findings  seem  to  point  clearly  to  a  cluster  of 
characteristics  shared  by  the  lower  socioeconomic 
groups  in  American  agriculture  hi  accounting  for 
rural-urban  fertility  differentials.  Low  educational 
level,  low  income,  little  opportunity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  women,  and  the  proportion  of  farm  laborers 
are  all  associated  with  high  fertility.  These  groups, 
the  results  suggest,  remain  outside  the  mainstreatn 
of  American  life. 

Pcrhaf)s  the  most  interesting  finding  in  this  study 


shows  that  the  |>ro|)ortion  of  farmers  and  farm  man- 
agers is  negatively  related  to  fertility  level.  It  sug- 
gests that  many  of  those  farmers  and  farm  managers 
who  remain  in  American  agriculture  have  made  a 
more  or  less  satisfactory  adaj)tation  to  social  and 
structural  changes  in  American  society.  It  indicates 
that  the  fertility  cf  this  occu|>ational  group  tends  to 
conform  to  urban  norms  while  the  more  depressed 
grouj)  of  farm  laborers  and  farm  foremen  has  not. 
Without  question,  the  more  stringent  definitions  ap- 
j>lied  in  1960  to  deUneate  the  rural  farm  population 
has  served  to  U|)grade  this  residence  category  and 
at  the  same  time  allocated  many  small  and  part- 
time  farmers  and  multiple  job  holders  to  the  rural 
nonfarm  category. 

In  many  respects  this  analysis  of  fertility  l)e- 
havior  mirrors  the  special  needs  of  the  rural  ])opu- 
lation.  Iin])lied  in  these  findings  is  the  need  to  cor- 
rect educational  and  income  disparities  and  to 
u!)grade  institutional  services  of  all  types  in  rural 
areas.  Groups  which  emerge  as  most  disadvantaged 
are  the  farm  laborers  across  the  nation,  the  non- 
whites  ;in  the  South,  and  those  rural  people  living 
most  distant  from  the  large  cities. 
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Table  \0.—Chiblreu  ever  born  per  IftOO  ever  married  white  women  (and  nonwhite  women  ui  //le  South), 
by  residence,  and  age;  and  by  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  State  economic  areas  (SEAs),  atvi- 
sions  of  conterminous  Vnited  States.  1960 


Fertility  ratio  by  metroiwlitan  status  ami  residoncv 


Color,  geographic  division,  nnd  :iK(» 


Nonmetropolitan  SKA's 


Metropolitan  SKA's 


WlllTK 

Unito(]  States: 
Women  15  to  44. . 
Women  15  to  24 
Women  25  to  34 

Women  35  to  44  

New  Kngland : 

Women  15  to  44  

Women  15  to  24  

Women  25  to  34 
Women  35  to  44 . .  .  . 
Middle  Atlantic: 
Women  15  to  44 . . . 
Women  15  to  24  . . 

Women  25  to  34  

Women  35  to  44  

Kast  North  Central: 
Women  15  to  44 ...... . 

Women  15  to  24  

Women  25  to  34 .  . . 

Women  35  to  44  

West  North  Central: 

Women  15  to  44  

Women  15  to  24  

Women  25  to  34  

Women  35  to  44  

South  Atlantie: 
Women  15  to  44 . 
•  Women  15  to  24. . .    . . 
Women  25  to  34 .  . . 
Womeii  :i5  to  44 . . 
Kast  South  Central: 

Women,  1 5  to  44  

Women  15  to  24  .... 
Women  25  to  34 .  . .  . . 

Women  35  to  44  

West  South  Central: 

:  Women  15  to  44  

I    Women  15  to  24  

Women  25  to  34  

Women  35  to  44  

Mountain: 

Women  15  to  44  

Women  15  to  24  

Women  25  to  34  

Women  35  to  44 .    .  . . 
icific : 

Women  15  to  44  

Women  15  to  24.  . 
W'omcn  25  to  34 . . 

Women  35  to  44  

NoxwiiiTK 
Scltith  Atlantie: 

Women  15  to  44  

Women  15  to  24   

Women  25  to  34  

Women  35  to  44  

Kast  South  Central: 

Women  15  to  44  

Women  15  to  24  

Women  25  to  34 . .    .  - 
Women  35  to  44. 7 
West  South  Central: 

Women  15  to  44 . . ,  

Women  15  to  24  

Women  25  to  34  

W  omen  35  to  44  


Rural 
farm 


Uural 
nonfarm 


Urban 


I 


2,8(K» 
1,400 
2,874 
3,28;< 

3,010 
1,533 
3,008 
3,370 

2,837 
1,442 
2,872 
3,22<) 

2,911 
1,439 
2,943 
3,271 

2,925 
1,400 
2,977 

3,:«»2 

2,092 
1,230 
2,000 
3,234 

2,782 
1,301 
2,r)87 
3,3()8 

2,853 
1,489 
2,874 
3,241 

3,047 
1,571 
3,119 
3,473 

2,793 
1,504 
2,910 
3,037 


4,358 
2,019 
4,3(K) 
5,48:^ 

4,089 
2,100 
4,823 
5,8:« 

4,771 
2,259 
4,702 
O.(HH) 


2,509 
1,370 
2,032 
2,997 

2,454 
1,375 
2,58:^ 
2,811 

2,401 
1,370 
2,487 
2,747 

2,540 
1,437 
2,093 
2,978 

2,590 
1.305 
2,771 
3,000 

2,305 
1,270 
2,443 
2,924 

2,547 
i;}29 
2,005 
3,250 

2,038 
1,427 
2,787 
3,170 

2,782 
1,542 
2,957 
3,313 

2,533 
1,493 
2,740 
2,850 


3,005 
2,031 
3,734 
4,285 

3,889 
2,100 

4,i:u) 

4,729 

3,937 
2,084 
4,108 
4,705 


2,237 
1,209 
2,410 
2,007 

2,258 
1,238 
2,380 
2,010 

2,158 
1,151 
2,2«) 
2,421 

2,292 
1,242 
2,407 
2,050 

'2;m 

1,202 
2,509 
2,712 

2,018 
1,089 
2,155 
2,388 

2,044 
1,105 
2,193 
2,408 

2,:U)0 
1,251 
2,521 
2,737 

2,478 
1,341 
2,088 
2,922 

2,:U)7 
1,310 
2,515 
2,014 


2,*»04 
1,871 
3,127 
3,108 

3,100 

3,302 
3,457 

3,137 
1.910 
3,343 
3,578 


Rural 
farm 


Rural 
nonfarm 


Urban 


2,773 
1,399 
2,81 8„ 
3,113 

2,718 
1,419 
2,781 
2,973 

2,770 
1,301 
2,725 
3,18() 

2,829 

i;uo 

2,  «K)2 
3,150 

2,840 
1,417 
2,875 
3,136 

2,591 
1,272 
2,58:^ 
2,973 

2,720 
1,175 
2,083 
3,214 

2,714 
1,451 
2,792 

3,  (W9 

3,032 
1,004 
3,220 
3,405 

2,704 
1,552 
2,892 
2,995 


4,180 
2,080 
4,035 
5,103 

4,515 
1,802 
4,507 
5,00:* 

4,184 
1,571 
4,(i01 
5,319 


2,38:J 
1,355 
2,503 
2,708 

2,345 
1,202 
2,394 
2,59() 

2,300 
1,292 
2,309 
2.58o 

2,481 
1,414 
2,032 
2,7*K) 

2,518 
1,477 
2,088 
2,880 

2,20:i 
1,209 
2,387 
2,054 

2,390 

i;mi 

2,498 
2,851 

2,4W) 
1,437 
2,044 
2,805 

2,530 
1,451 
2,087 
2,973 

2,402 
1,437 
2,047 
2,775 


3,398 
2,052 
3,55:1 
3,933 

3,734 
2,014 
3,942 
4,509 

:i,049 
2,090 
3.872 
4,:i01 


Souiec:  See  ?<ource  note,  text  table  I. 


2,10:1 
1,104 
2,2:J0 
2,:i57 

2,184 
1,138 
2,2:« 
2,401 

2,017 
1,071 
2,002 
2,250 

2,182 
1,204 
2,:«5 
2,443 

2,201 
1,204 
2,377 
2,502 

1,973 
1,080 
2,110 
2,238 

2,034 

i,i:u> 

2,182 
2,:i57 

2,139 
1,210 
2,:141 
2,440 

2,:V23 
1,285 
2,505 
2,051 

2/J92 
1,221 
2,270 
2,295 


2,532 
1,80(> 
2,782 
2,020 

2,780 
1,875 

:j,ooi 

2,!)37 

2,053 
1,78:1 
2,923 
2,8:15 
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Tami.k  i],-^I{aho  of  fwnmetropolitati  to  metropolitan  fertilitt/  levels:  Xutuber  of  children  ever  bom  per 
1.000  warned  white  icoti  en  (and  novwhite  iromen  in  the  South).  b\f  aqe  and  divisions  of  conterminous 
I' nited  States,  I960 


Color,  gcoKniphic  division,  and  retJideiico 


Itatio  of  Tionnietropolitan  io  luetropolitaii 


WonKMj  a^ed 

Women  aged 

Women  aged 

Women  aged 

W  in  AA 

1  ^  Irk  *>  i 

ID  lO  Z-i 

to  .>4 

.>5  to  44 

1.11 

1.08 

1.10 

1.14 

1  IVi 
1  Aftt 

l.0:> 

1.08 

l.Oo 

t  fVl 

1  fill 

I  07 

t  l\it 

1.00 

l.()2 

1.00 

1.05 

1.01 

1  ILl 

1  .Ul) 

1.05 

1.0<> 

1  IIT 

1.08 

1.10 

1 .07 

!.(» 

1.05 

1.01 

1.04 

1.02 

1 .02 

1.07 

1  Aft} 

i  .{hi 

1.00 

1.08 

\m 

1.04 

1.05 

\m 

.ir2 

l.OS 

1.00 

1.05 

1.00 

1.00 

1.08 

1.04 

1.01 

1.09 

1.05 

1.00 

1.02 

l.IO 

1.02 

1.01 

i.(rj 

1.07 

1.02 

1.11 

1.00 

1.05 

LOG 

.99 

1.04 

1.14 

1.00 

.98 

1.00 

1.05 

1.05 

\.m 

i.o:{ 

1.07 

1.07 

1.05 

1.11 

1.08 

1.0.S 

1.08 

1.12 

1.00 

.94 

.97 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.11 

1.07 

1.04 

1.07 

1.10 

1.01 

.!)7 

1.01 

1.01 

1.03 

1.04 

l.(H 

l.<» 

1.10 

1.07 

1.11 

l.;14 

New  England: 

Rural  farm ... 

Rural  nonfarm 

Urban   

Middle  Atlantie: 

Pural  farm.. . 

Rural  nonfarm .  . 

Urban...  . 
Kast  North  Centrsil: 

Rural  farm  . . 

Rural  nonfarm . .  . 

Urban  .  

West  North  Central: 

Rural  farm  

Rural  nonfarm . . 

Urban  

South  Atlantic: 

Rural  farm ... 

Rural  nonfarm .  . 

Urban   .. 

I'^ast  South  Central: 

Rural  farm  

Rural  nonfarm.  . . 

Urban  

We«t  South  Central: 

Rural  farm... 

Rural  nonfarm  

Urban   

Mountain: 

Rural  farm  

Rural  nonfarm . . . 

Urban  

Pari  fie: 

Rural  farm .....  . 

Rural  nonfarm .  . 

Urban  


W'hitk 


South  Atlantic: 
Rural  farm . . . 
Rural  nonfarm 
Urban  

I'^aHt  South  Central: 

Rural  farm  

Rural  nonfarm  , 
Urban   

Wc.««t  South  Central: 

Rural  farm  

Rurulnonfa^-m . 
Urban  


NONWHITK 


Source:  See  source  note,  te.xt  table  1. 
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1.04 

\m 

1.15 

1.04 
1.04 

1.11 
1.11 

1.08 
1.18 


:i7 

.99 
1.04 

1.20 
1.04 
1.02 

1.44 
.99 
1.07 


1.07 
1.05 
1.12 

1.07 
1.05 
1.10 

1.02 
1.00 
1.14 


1.07 

If 

.18 


1 

20 


Table  \2.—Sinnber  of  children  ever  born  per  IftOO  women  35  to  44  ciu!  45  to  54  years  old,  married  once 
and  husband  present,  by  age  of  wife  when  married  and  tducatio  i  and  incotKe  of  agriculturally  employed 
husband,  conterminous  I'nited  States,  1960 


Cliildron  ever  l)orn  per  1,000  mothers,  husband  present 

Omipation,  education,  and 
iticonu*  of  hu8i)an(l 

White  women 
35  to  44 

White  women 
44  to  54 

Nonwiiite  women 
35  to  44 

Nonwhite  women 
45  to  54 

Married 
at  age 
14  to  21 

Married 
ai  age 
22  and 
ovei 

M'lrried 
at  age 
14  to  21 

Married 
at  age 
22  ami 
over 

Married 
at  age 
14  to  21 

Married 
at  age 
22  and 
over 

Marrio<l 
at  agi! 
14  to  21 

Married 
at  age 
22  and 
over 

All  farincrj?,  farm  managers,  farm 
lal)orer8  and  farm  foremen  .... 

3,80<) 

3,100 

4,040 

3,110 

0,888 

4,524 

0,013 

4,040 

$i-.?l,*H)*>or  less  

$2,(XX>-$;5,*KH>  

$4,0(K)-S0,*MM>  

$7,U0O-$<MH)9  

$I0,()00  and  over.-.  

4,188 
4,:«)9 
4,154 
4,004 
3,815 
4,075 

3,3*>2 
3,310 
3,308 
3,524 
3,547 
3,259 

4,310 
4,437 
4,404 
3,012 
3,0<H> 
3,8:i0 

3,:«4 
3,270 
3,300 
3,380 
3,405 
3,270 

7,144 
7,(M)2 

4,013 
5,(KV2 
4,200 

0,(i:i4 
0,004 
0,858 

5,050 
5,120 
4,738 

$l-$I,«*M)oriess  

$2,000-$:i,*HM>   -  

$7,000-$9,*HM>              .  .  .... 

$10,000  and  over  

3,334 
3,247 
3,3:J0 
3,450 
3,242 
3,280 

2,058 
2,704 
2,*KM> 

3,2;« 

2,942 
3,052 

3,420 
3,454 
3,428 
3,408 
3,280 
3,li»2 

2,82. 
2,711 
2,708 
2,802 
3,07(i 
2,842 

5,304 
«i,277 

3,328 

0,544 

3,804 

College  (i  or  more  years)  

$l-$l,«)«H)or  less  

$2,{m-$^,\m)   -  

$4,00O-$0,O<M)  

$7,000-$r  M)                     -  . 

3,240 
3,107 
3,207 
3,437 
3,0€0 
3,003 

2,<K)5 
2,030 
2,025 
3,047 
.  3,081 
3^008 

3,110 
3,111 
3,111 
3,210 

2,72:* 

2,85(> 
2,731 
2,854 
2,270 

S  10,000  and  over  

2,058. 

2,074 

Source:  U5.  Census  of  Population:  1960.  Final  Rcpor*  FC(2)-3A,  \Vomef4  by  dumber  of  Childnn  Ever  Born. 
tables  39  and  40  (5  pe  -ent  sample). 
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Chapter  21 


Family  Planning  and  Rural  Poverty: 
An  Approach  to  Programing  of  Services 

Frederick  S.  Jaffe,  vice  president,  Planned  Parenthood  World 
Population,  New  York 


Introduction' 

The  extension  of  medically  competent,  vohintar>' 
family  planning  services  to  all  Americans  who  need 
and  want  them  became  a  national  goal  in  1966  when 
President  Johnson  stated : 

\\V  iiavf  a  growing  ronccin  to  fo.'<ter  the  in- 
tf'giiiy  of  i)c  family  nnd  the  opportunity  for  eatli 
child.  It  Is  es.sontial  that  all  families/havi*  acrcss 
to  iniormuion  and  Mjrvic-cs  that  win  allow  free- 
dom to  ciioose  thcr  number  and  sparing  of  their 
children  within  the  dirtntes  of  individual  con- 
.«cieiicc. 

Achievement  of  this  goal  is  entirely  feasible  in 
the  next  several  years  if  sufficient  financial  re- 
sources are  made  available  to'  supi)ort  the  needed 
services'  and  if  official  health  agencies,  private  physic 
cians,  an'  voluntary  institutions  are  stimulated  to 
provide  t:iem.  Fertility  studies  and  pilot  service 
programs  demonstrate  that — 

\  1 )  Poor  couples,  in  rural  and  urban  .ireas,  want 
small  families. 

(2)  In  the  last  decade,  they  have  increasingly 
adopted  family  planning  and  exiwrimentcd  with 
various  contraceptive  techniques. 

(3)  They  continue  to  have  more  children  than 
they  want,  largely  because  they  lack  access  to  con- 
tinuing medical  care  and  must  depend  more  on  the 
least  eflfectivc,  nonmeclical  methods  of  fertility  con- 
trol.     .  -  - 

(4)  Their  response  to  the  few  organized  programs 
making  available  the  best  modem  medical  methods 
— oral  contraceptives  and  intratiterinc  devices 
(lUD's) — has  been  eonsiderahle. 

In  niral  America,  the  historic  ctdtural  "lag"  in 
fertility  values  has  largely  been  elin  inated,  doubt- 
less as  a  byproduct  of  increased  m(  chanization  of 
agrictilture,  contraction  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties, greater  mobility,  decreased  isolation,  and  re- 
lated basic  social  changes. 

The  ccnditipns  thus  exist  for  an  energetic  pro- 
gram to  provide  the  poor  with  equal  op|.or  .unity  to 
share  in  the  increased  eontroKover  fertility  vhich 
modern  contraceptive  technology  makes  possible. 
Yet  family  planning  programs  to  date  have  bad 
scant  attention  from  health  professionals— and  even 
scantier  allocations  of  public  funds.  Even  in  urban 


communities  organized  pro«i;rams  arc  j;ro.ssly  inadc- 
(juatc;  in  most  n  ral  areas  they  do  not  yet  exist. 
Implementation  in  nual  areas  is  made  more  diffi- 
cult, of  course,  by  serious  deficiencies  in  the  health 
.services  infrastructure.  As  the  few  existing  rural 
programs  demonstrate,  howover,  these  deficiencies 
can  in  part  l)c  overcome  with  de<lication  and  ]>roper 
organization.  The  fact  that  family  planning  is  rela- 
tively simple  to  deliver  makes  it  plausible  to  provide 
this  service  now,  even  in  areas  where  the  (lelivery 
of  more  complex  health  care  may  still  be  proble- 
matic. 

The  challenge  to  ptd)lic  policy  is  to  marshal  the 
financial  resources  and  professional  energies  needed 
to  make  modem  family  planning  .services  realisti- 
cally available  and  accc's.^^ihle  to  the  poor.  This  is  not 
likely  to  l)c  accomplished  anywhere — in  rural  or 
urban  areas — tmless  family  planning  receives  much 
higher  priority  in  Federal  health  programing  and 
budgeting  than  it  now  is  accorded. 

The  evidence  is  olcar  that  the  main  ingredient 
lacking  is  not  disinterest  on  the  part  of  the  potential 
recipients  of  family  plamiing  services,  Imt  lack  of 
adequate  program  development.  All  of  American 
.society  has  a  stake  in  the  resolution  of  this  issue, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  direct  urgency  to  the  34  million 
pers(ms  living  in  poverty — und  to  the  15  jnillion 
children  growing  up  poor.  Family  planning  is  a 
medical  service  which  has  both  important  health 
and  important  .social  consequences.  Studies  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
have  shown  that  it  is  the  most  cost-cflfectivc  health 
measure  available  to  reduce  infant  mortality  (34),' 
while  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  c<m- 
cluded  that  it  is  the  most  cost-effective  program 
available  to  reduce  poverty  ilS). 

For  the  poor,  the  critical  importance  of  family 
planning  is  revealed'  in  Orshansky's  (27)  analyses 
which  show  that  nearly  half  of  the  children  living 
in  poverty  are  growing  up  In  homes  with  five  or 
more  children  under  18,  and  that  the  risk  of  pov'crty 
increases  rapidly  from  10  percent  for  one-child  fam- 
ilies to  47  percent  for  families  with  six  or  more 
cbildren  (table  1).  Indeed,  nearly  one-third  of  all 

'  Italic  mmibfTf^  in  paienthr?«e.'<  uidirate  referonrr.'<  H.^ted 
at  thr  cud  of  this  papri. 
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Table  I. —Risk  of  poverty  by  aize  of  family.  1964 

The  iM)or  Poor  and  ne:ir  poor 


Percent  of  Pen-ent  of 

Children  All  U.  all  all 

(number)  families  N^milwr  families  Nufiilwr  f:unihes 


Thousands        V  nousamls  Thousamh 

8,898               020  10.:^              1,550  17.4 

8,:«i>            ^m  u/i          i,507  I7.9 

5,437  013                10.7  1,343  24j» 

22,074              2,770  "           12.2              4,400    '  UM 


2,832  0:iO  22.4  073  3?.  I 

1.455  514  34.3  75:^  50.4 

1^315  J>2I  40^9  ^^L-^  iiL? 

5,002  1 ,774  3 1 .7  2,542  45.4 


1  

2  

Total. 

4  

5  

0  or  more . . . 
Total . . . 


S«iu<t:  Oi^lian>ky  {J7.  Inblv  2). 

families  with  four  or  more  eliildren  were  living^in 
poverty  in  1964.  and  nearly  half  were  cither  poor  or 
near  poor.  Their  risk  of  poverty  was  almost  three 
tnncs  a^  great  as  for  familie.<  with  three  ehildrcn 
or  less. 

Approximately  5.3  million  fertile  medieally  de- 
pendent women  are  not,  at  any  given  time,  |)reg- 
iiant  or  seeking  a  (le^ired  pregnancy  and-tluis  con- 
."^titute  the  minimum  c*stimated  potential  patient  load 
for  tax-supported  family  planning  services.  Only 
700.000  currently  receive  them  from  all  pulilie  and 
private  agencies  conil)ined. 

This  is  the  context  in  which  the  prospects  for 
faniily  planning  for  the  rural  poor  njust  be  viewed. 
More  than  half  of  the  couples  in  need  of  subsidized 
family  planning  services  are  locate*!  in  the  110 
>>tandurd  Metropolitan  .Statistical  Areas  with  popu- 
lations of  250,000  or  more,  while  rural  America, 
with  29  percent  of  the  population,  accounts  for  43 
IKTcent  of  the  natio;;'s  poverty  and  37  percent  of 
the  family  planning  necu.  As  with  other  services, 
family  planning  programs  are  less  well  developed 
in  rural  connuunities  than  in  the  cities. 

In  a  recent  address,  Esser  reported  the  results  of 
a  survey  by  the  North  Carolina  Fimd  wliich  showed 
that  many  commonly  held  ideas  about  the  rural 
poor  are  myths  (7).  He  particularly  cited  the  notion 
that  the  rmal  poor  want  large  families  l>ccausc  they 
regard  children  as  additional  lal)or  power.  Mo.st  re- 
spon(k»nts,  he  said,  viewed  'Marge  families  as  a 
liability." 

The  p  s|>on.<e  of  poor  niral  residents  to  the  few 
organizes  family  planning  programs  which  have 
l)een  available  to  tl'..?m  Jikcv/ise  Ixjiies  the  myth. 
As  the  reports  prepared  fo:  the  National  Advisor>' 
Cornuission  on  Rural  Poverty  il4)  denionstrate. 
the  rural  poor  ap|)ear  to  l)e  as  interested  in  modern 
fertility  control  as  the  urban  \\oot.  These  programs 
confirm  the  eonsistent'v  expressed  preference  of 
impoverished  parents  iur  small  families. 

A  critical  i.ssuc  of  government  policy  is  whether 
to  encourage  the  continue<l  migration  of  rural  resi- 
dents to  the  cities  or  to  attempt  to  develop  a  viable 


economy  which  would  enable  more  families  *-o  re- 
main in  rural  areas.  Regartllcss  of  which  |)olicy  ulti- 
mately prevail?,  it  should  be  clear  that  family  plan- 
ning is  an  essential,  high  priority  component  of  any 
program  aimed  at  rural  poverty:  Large  numbers  of 
children  are  no  longer  necdc<l  as  farmhands — or 
wanted  by  u)ost  parents — and  they  are  certainly  no 
a?set  to  the  family  which  moves  to  the  city. 

This  paper  smiinmrizes  what  is  known  of  the  fer- 
tility attitudes  and  practices  of  the  rural  poor,  and 
of  their>es|>on.'5e  to  organized  family  |)lanning  pro- 
grams. The  new!  for  family  planning  in  rural  areas 
is  estimated  and  the  j)ros|>cct8  for  developing  serv- 
ices are  examined  in  the  context  of  existing  rural 
health  resources.  Finally,  the  capabilities  of  a  va- 
riety of  agencit»s  for  delivering  services  as  |)art  of 
a  coordinated  program  are  explored,^nd  an  assess- 
ment is  presented  of  alternative  pro|)osals  for  Fed- 
eral programs  in  terms  of  their  iH)tent;''l  impact  on 
rural  area  services. 

The  Convergence  of  Fertility  Values 

Family  Size  Preferences 

KsscrV  ol)Servations  reveal  something  of  the 
tenacity  of  mid<lle-  and  upper-class  myth.*?  about 
the  p<x)r.-  For  it  was  clear  more  than  a  <lccade  ago 
that  many  of  the  Ipstoric  fertility  differentials  were 
rapidly  disap|)earing,  particularly  the  traditional 
(liflferences  lujtween  higher  and  lower  soeioccononiic 
status,  and  urban  and  rural  Americans.  By  the  time 
the  1955  Growth  of  .\merican  Families  (GAFi 
Study  was  con<hicted,  the  evidence  documented,  for 
both  lower  .status  and  rural  parents,  an  "increasing 
preference  for  moderate  sized  families  im|)lementc<I 
by  their  increasingly  extensive  and  s«cccs.<ful  use 


*  H<»  .MijjgM.'*  Ihat  mytlij*  art*  n-ore  trtijidoiw  jdioiil  the 
niml  tlum  llic  iirbnti  |><>or,hul  ite  «ime  hnsk  myths  arr 
inipHcil  in  nnu-h  upiirr-K-laf*.-*  Ilit'.ikitif;  about  prognittu*  foi 
:ill  poor,  whether  rural  or  urban.  Voi  <lif*<Mt.»<i«ions  of  how 
thvM*  myllis  have  (Itj^torlod  ihinkinjc  n\to\u  lamily  jtlnnninK 
program.^,  w  8tv<t>j<  iSif)',  Jaffr  (12.15.  Jfi);  nml  JalTr  ami 
Hill 
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of  coiitraceptioii"  iS,  p.  318).  A  difTcrcntial  re- 
inaiiiecl.  to  be  Mire,  but  it  was  liardly  of  an  order  to 
juj!tify  the  pcrj^i^teiit  notion  that  the  rural  poor 
dcMre  families  of  8  to  10  ehihiren  because  they  (ion't 
care  how  many  ehihiren  they  have  or  view  them  as 
economic  assets.  In  1955,  faru)  wives  expected  to 
have  an  average  of  3.7  chihhen,  about  0.7  of  a  chihl 
mcne  than  all  wives. 

By  the  1960  Growth  of  American  Families  Study, 
the  clifTerential  had  narrowed  further:  Farm  wives 
wanted  an  average  of  3.5  children,  only  0.2  more 
than  all  wives,  and  exi)ected  to  have  tliis  nuud^er. 
Wives  living  in  niral  nonfarm  areas  had  exactly 
the  .<ame  family  size  desires  and  expectations  as  ail 
wives,  and  the  remaining  rural-urban  difference  in 
expected  family  size  was  smaller  among  younger 
farm  wives  under  30  than  among  those  aged  30  to 
39  m.pp.  117-119). 

By  1960,  then,  nio.st  rural  couples  wtre  included 
among  the  83  to  88  |>ercent  of  U.S.  coriples  who 
wantecl  families  of  4  ehildren  or  «ss  (36,  p.  38,  table 
15).  This  consensus,  and  particularly  the  clustering 
of  desired  family  size  in  the  2-  to  4-clnld  range, 
inchided  all  subgroups  in  .American  society — eco- 
nomie,  gc>ograpbic,  educational,  and  color.  Within 
t!iis  consensus,  lower  income  couples  wanted  smaller 
families  than  higher  ineoifTe  couples  and  nonwhite 
couples  wanted  smaller  families  than  whites.  Non- 
white  wives  wanted  2.9  eliildren'  compared  to  3.3 
for  white  wives,  and  this  relationship  held  Tjr  all 
suhclassifieations  by  region  and  education,  except 
three:  For  wives  with  only  a  gra(\?  school  education 
and  thosi*  living  in  the  Soutli  as  a  whole,  nonwbites 
and  whites  wanted  the  same  number  of  ehildren  (3.5 
and  3.0,  rcs|)ectively),  while  nonwhites  living  on 
.southern  farms  wanted  3.8  children  eouiparcd  to  3.1 
for  whites.  It  is  indicative  of  the  potential  for  rapids 
change  that  nonwhite  couples  with  no  previous 
southern  farm  residence  were  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  white  couples  in  either  past  or  expected 
numbers  of  births.  "By  the  time  fionwhite  couples 
arc  one  generation  or  more  rempved  from  the  rural 
South,  their  fertility  is  very  nmeli  like  tliat  of  the 
white  |K)pulation,"  tlie  authors  stated  {36,  p.  35^, 
table  189;  p.  342). 

These  results  of  national  sample  surveys  are  eon- 
firmcni  in  local  invctftigations  of  rurrd  attitudes.  A 
1962  study  conducted  by  the  Florida  State  Board 
of  Health  anK)ng  public  health  nmtemity  patients 
revealed  that  more  than  70  |)ercent  of  the  respond- 
rjnts,  whose  median  nuni})er  of  living  eh.tclren  was 
2.9,  stated  that  tbe>  wanted  no  more,  while  most  of 
the  remainder  wanted'to  wait  at  least  2  years  l>efore 
having  another  baby;  as  in  the  1960  GAP  study, 
Negro  rc*spondenis  consistently  expressed  a*  desire 
to  have  fewer  additional  cirldren  than  whites  (4). 
\  1965  survey  in  Lincoln  Parish.  IJa.,  showed  that 
among  all  res|H)ndents,  whites  desired  an  averagci 
of  2.9  children  while  nonwhites  desired  3.1.  Only 
older  couples  aliovc  age  35,  at  both  ends  of  the  class 
ladder — upper  socioeconomic  status  whites  and 
lower   socioeconomie   status  nonwhites — wanted 


more;  amonji  lower  >ocioeconomie  status  nonwhites 
below  age  34.  the  average  nmnbc»r  of  children  de- 
.>ired  was  2.5.  even  though  this  was  less  than  the 
nundier  they  already  had.^ 

Family  Planning  Practices 

In  vic»w  of  this  convergence  of  fertility  values,  it 
is  not  Mirprising  that  use  of  contraception  increased 
most  between  1955  and  1960  among  couples  in  the 
lowest  socioeconomic  groups.  The  proportion  of 
users  of  all  forms  of  birth  control  among  grade 
school  graduates  increased  from  49  percent  in  1955 
to  66  percent  in  1960.  This  and  other  findings  sug- 
gest strongly  that  significant  increases  in  contra- 
ceptive use  occurred  (hiring  this  5-year  {>eriod 
among  the  |K)or  .i  both  urban  and  ruril  areas.  For 
example,  use  among  couples  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  increased  from  59  to  70  percent;  a  uoig 
those  living  on  farms,  from  62  to  84  percent;  and 
among  those  living  in  rural  nonfarm  areas,  from  67 
to  84  percent. 

These  percentages  measure  the  combined  use  of 
all  inethods  of  fertility  control,  inchiding  methods 
which  required  medical  prescription  and  were  rela- 
tively reliable  (e.g.,  diaphragm)  and- those  which 
did  not  require  inedieal  advice  and  were  k»ss  relia- 
ble (e.g.,  douche,  suppositories,  and  withdrawal). 
While  the  use  of  birth  eont»'3'  increased  considerably 
in  the  lower  sociocconoiiiic  ^.roups  between  1955  and 
1960,  there  remained  significant  Terences  in  em- 
ployment of  the  most  effective  .iiethocis.  Aihong 
white  Protestants;  for  example,  half  as  many  wives 
with  a  grade  school  education  used  the  diaphragm 
as  college  gradu^^tes,  and  twice  as  many  grade  sclioo! 
wives  rehed  on  withdrawal  (36 ,  p.  281 ).  Class  differ- 
ences were  siniilarly  pronounced  for  nonwhit<*s: 
Twice  as  many  nonwhites  as  whites  relied  on  the 
douche  and  three  times  as  many  rched  on  supposi- 
tories. These  methods,  the  authors  point  out,  can  be 
used  "without  medical  advice,  which  is  generally 
less  available  to  nonwhite  than  to  white  wives"  i36, 
p.  361  and  table  196). 

This  factor  of  differential  access  to  medical  serv- 
ices in  family  planning  is  significant  on  two 
grounds:  First,  it  undoubtedly  influenced  the  ability 
of  low  income  and  nonwhite  couples  to  limit  their 
families  to  the  numijcr  of  children  wanted;  and  sec- 
ond, the  new  methods  introduced  since  1960  (oral 
contraceptives  and  intrauterine  devices!  are  meth- 
ods which  rc(juirc  even  more  inedieal  supemsion 
than  conventional  teehnicpies  and  have  generally 
proven  ver>-  acceptable  to  the  poor  when  they  have 
ix'en  made  available  to  them. 

Unwanted  Fertility 

In  1960,  21  percent  of  couples  i.*  farm  occupa- 
tions were  classified  in  tiie  '^excess  fertility'*  eatc- 

M'n|iub!i}«lir«l  d;it:i  from  The  Limofii  \\\t\A\  Fertility  and 
F;iiiiily  Pluiining  l'roj<i  i.  ••i!c<l  tlirotigli  ilic  roiirlrsy  of  Dr. 
.loj^^pli  lk»a}<k'V  and  Dr.,  C;irl  HarliT  of  Tiilanr  ITnivcnuify 
Scli(M)l  of  Mcfiicine. 
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<;oiy  hecaiLsc  they  sai(i  that  their  hist  chilt!  was 
unwanted  either  hy  the  wife,  the  hn-sband.  or  both, 
compared  to  17  percent  of  all  white  couples  i36,  p, 
273,  table  155).  The:?(»  overall  measures  obscure  the 
fact  that  exce*}?  fertility  is  considerably  more  severe 
among  the  poor.  A)nong  couples  with  excess  fertility, 
those  with  incomes  below  $3,000  expected  more  chil- 
dren than  those  with  incomes  above  $10,000  <4.2  vs. 
3.9k  although  they  wanted  fewer  (2.5  vs.  3.1 1.  Only 
11  percent  of  the  college-e(lueated  group  fell  into 
the  excess  fertility  category,  compared  to  32  percent 
in  the  grade  school  group.  Of  ail  nonwhite  couples, 
31  percent  were  in  the  excess  fertility  category, 
while  th»»  proportion  rose  to  48  percent  for  non- 
whites  living  on  southern  farms.  >iost  of  the  differ- 
ence in  expected  family  '^ize  between  iiigher  and 
lower  status  couples  was  explained  by  the  higher 
prevalence  of  severe  excess  fertilitv  (36.  pp.  242- 
243;  tables  133.  137.  197).  The  authors  concluded 
{pp.  243,  248) : 

Lowvr  >t;ilii>  roil  pics  do  not  Unvo  luoro  children 
than  hii;h<T  .•^t.iUis  ('oiiplr>  >i!iipl.v  lx?cnii>G  tlioy 
\v;int  morr.  They  have  inoro  lH»faii.<e  some  of 
thcni  <lo  not  ii.«c  contraerption  rcgtilarly  and 
effectively.  If  couple.*:  in  all  (nliication  an(l  income 
l!:roiip.*i  were  to  use  contniccption  equally  welL 
there  woiihl  Iw  only  **niall  differences  in  average 
family  size.  ...  If  the  wife  ha.**  a -grade  school 
education  aiul  tlu;  husband  lia^  an  income  of  les.< 
than  $1,000^  |>cr  year,  then  39  jwrcent  have  eNces.« 
fertility.  ,  ! .  Tlie  jiulgment  that  their  fertility  is 
too  high  repi<*^nt»^  their  o^^ti  opinion. 

The  Rapidity  of  Change  Since  1960 

Publii^hed  reports?  fronj'  the  1965  National  Fer- 
tility Study  have  docunjented  the  major  impaet  of 
the  oral  contraceptive  on  U.S.  family  planning  prac- 
tice*. By  1965,  6.4.niillion  couides.had  already  ti^ed 
the  pill  which,ln  less  than  5  years,  emerged  as  the 
single  most  popular  contrf  epiive  method,  particu- 
larly among  younger  couples  (28).  The, use  of  all 
metliods  of  fertility  control  continued  to  increase 
lictwcen  1960  and  1965  most  niarke'dly  among  those 
who  previously  liad  the  lowest  rates  of  reported  use 
— nonwliitcs,  Catholics,  and  younger  women  (35). 

Unpublished  preliminary  data  from  the  1965 
study,  cross-tabulated  by  income,  rurality,  and  age, 
and  made  available  througli  the  courtesy  of  Pro- 
fessors Westoff  am!  Ryder,  make  )ossible  for  the 
hrst  time  a  direct  evaluation  of  tiie  fertility  atti- 
tudes and  practices  of  the  rural  |>oor.  Selected  find- 
ings for  couples  now  living  on  farms  and  thosfc  who 
nivcr  lived  on  farms  (omitting  cou|)les  with  previ- 
ouf  farm  residence  I  are  |)rescnte(!  in  table  2.  They 
demonstrate  that  the  convergence  of  fertility  values 
already  imi)lieit  in  the  1955  and  1960  studies  is 
continuing  and  intensifying. 

Most  striking  is  the  evidence  that  younger,  |>oor 
farm  cou|)les  have  substantially  the  same  family 
size  desires  and  interest  in  practicing  family  plan- 
ning as  other  younger  eou|)les  regardless  of  farm 
residence  or  income.  Witliin  the  poverty  group,  farm 
eou|)les  with  wives  un(hr  30  want  roughly  the  same 


mnnber  o^  children  as  yomjger  urban  c^aiples  and 
have  us?ed  nr  expect  to  use  contraception  in  appruxi- 
utately  the  same  pro|X)rtion. 

The  rapid  rate  ^f  change  is?  graphically  demon- 
strated in  the  coniparisoiis  between  couples  with 
wives  under  age  30  and  tho.-^e  with  wives?  between 
30  and  44.  In  the  farm  group  imder  30  with  incomes 
below  $4,000,  the  desired  nuniber  of  children  is  3.2, 
an  average  of  one  child  less  than  for  the  i)oor  farm 
group  aged  30  to  44;  this  is  also  true  for  yoiinger 
farm  wives  with  incomes  between  $4,000  and  $5,999 
and  a  similar  difference,  though  to  a  h^<!?er  extent, 
is  evident  between  younger  and  older  city  poor. 
The«je  differences;  between  groups  separated  in  age 
by  only  half  a  generation  ap|)ear  significant,  even 
allowing  for  the  propensity  of  older  couples  retro- 
actively to  rationalize  the  number  of  children  they 
originally  wanted. 

In  a  similar  manner,  a  higher  proportion  of 
younger  farm  poor  than  of  those  aged  30  to  44  have 
already  attemi)ted  one  or  another  method  of  fer- 
tility control.  The  proportion  of  younger  farm  poor 
who  have  used  or  expect  to  use  contraception  clus- 
ters in  the  sanie  range  as  all  other  groups  of  younger 
couples,  fann  and  urban.  Among  the  younger  farm 
wives  in  all  income  levels,  only  16  percentage  points 
separate  the  subgroup  with  Mie  lowest  proportion 
using  or  exi)ccting  to  use  eontraeeptioa-(84  |>ercent) 
from  the  highest  (100  percent),  while  among  older 
farm  wives,  the  range  is  28  |>ereentage  points.  (A 
eontparablc  narrowing  of  the  range  is  evident  be- 
tween younger  and  older  city  couples.) 

Within  this  general  trend  toward  convergence, 
only  the  data  on"U!?e  of  the  pill  reveal  significantly 
lower  proiwrtions  for  the  farm  poor:  Less  than  half 
as  many  younger  poor  farm  couples  have  ever  used 
the  pill  as  younger  poor  city  couples  and  as  younger 
farm  couples  in  higher -income  categories.  Since  the 
pill  is  a  ujethod  which  re<|uircij  a  |^hy«ct&n's  pre- 
scription and  '  as  proven  very  acceptable  to  l)Oth 
rural  and  urban  |>oor  where  it  has  been  umde  avail- 
able to  theuj  in  organized  programs,  the  uroan-rural 
and  |>oor-nonpoor  differences  umst  reflec*  in  large 
me*;sure  the  considerably  less  access  the  >^ial  jXKir 
liave  to  continuing  medical  care.  This  is  icinforce*! 
by  another  finding  of  the  study  that  at  least  four 
oiit  of  five  coui)les,  in  all  classifications,  knew  about 
the  i)ill  in  "1965.^ 

These  ret^ults.  it  should  be  noted,  are  rei>ortcd  for 
fann  wives,  nnt  for  those  living  in  rural  areas.  Since 
rural  nonfarm  cou|)les  are  usually  regarded  as  beings 
even  quicker  than  farm  cou|)les  to  a<lopt  new  idcjis 
and  practices,  these  findings  nnist,  if  anything, 

*Tlio.M»  national  fin<lings  arc  rcpli<atc<l  by  iinpiiblishcd 
n'.«*iiltfi  of  n  statc\vi<lc  Miuly  by  tlio  North  Carolina  Fund, 
made  nvailabh'  tliroiiKh  the  roiirtosy  of  the  KiinilV  Kwarch 
Department.  Xone  of  the  rural  |H)or  rt«|)ondcnt«  «;i<l  they 
ilidn't  know  ulwiit  the  pills.  84  |>erecnt  knew  alwiit  them 
bill  had  not  ii^'il  them,  10  jwrecnt  \m\  ii«*d  them  in  the 
IKiJ^t,  ami  6  percent  were  using  t!'em  in  1965.  Only  5  percent 
lia<l  never  lusir*!  of  tln'  IVT),  hut  only  another  5  percent  had 
ever  had  one  inwrted. 
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Table  2. — Preferred  family  size,  percentage  ever  using  or  expecting  to  use  contraception,  and  use  of  pill, 

by  farm  residence,  color^  income,  and  age  of  wife.  1965 

Income  and  age 


HesidciH'c  and  color 


Under  $4,000 


$4,000-$5,999 


$C,000-«7,99<I 
($C,000  or  more 
for  nouwliite.s) ' 


$$.(KH)  or  more 


Under  30     30-44      Under  30     30-44      Under  30     30-44      Under  30  :}0-44 


Nou'  living  on  farm: 

Total  i^nmplc ...... 

White  

Xonwhite. ........ 

Never  lived  on  farm: 

Total  sample  

White.  

Nonw'hite   


Now  living  on  farm : 

Total  sample .  . 

White...  

Xonwhite  

Never  lived  on  farm: 

Total  s^amplc  

While  

Nonwhite  


Now  living  on  farm : 
•  Total  sample  

White  

Nonwhite  

Never  lived  on  farm: 

Total  »<ample  

White  

Nonwhite  


Now  living  on  farm: 

Total  sample  

White  

Xonwhite  

Never  lived  on  farm ; 

Total  sample  

White  

Nonwhite   . . 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  PRKFKRRICn 


3.2 

4.3 

3.2 

4.0 

3.1 

3.4 

4.0 

3.0 

^4.1 

3.3 

4.0 

3.1 

3.4 

4.0 

3.7 

4.7 

4.4 

(*) 

e) 

3.1 

3.5 

3.1 

3.3 

,3.2 

3.2 

3.1 

3.7 

3.2 

3.3 

3.2 

3.2 

3.1 

:^  4 

3.2 

2.8 

2.0 

2.0 

2.?l 

3.3 
3.3 


3.3 
3.3 


PERCENT  EVER  USINCJ  CONTRACEPTION 


70 

62 

82 

70 

100 

80 

74 

88 

78 

72 

80 

70 

100 

74 

88 

50 

43 

(*) 

71 

(*) 

(') 

77 

00 

85 

73 

iri 

83 

88 

87 

77 

5:1 

82 

73 

02 

83 

88 

87 

78 

72 

95 

72 

<K) 

82 

PERCENT  EVER  USING  OR  EXPECTINC;  TO  USE  CONTRACEITION 


89 

C8 

85 

77 

100 

86 

84 

90 

91 

72 

84 

77 

100 

<K) 

84 

IK) 

84 

62 

75 

(') 

(*) 

92 

(M 

93 

77 

% 

85 

95 

<K) 

91 

o:i 

93 

77 

m 

85 

95 

90 

ir> 

8:^ 

95 

74 

.  ^ 

85 

PERCENT  EVER  USING 

PILL 

FOR  COXTRACEPTION  ONLY 

io 

5 

39 

3 

35 

13 

21 

5 

8 

4 

30 

2 

35 

13 

21 

5 

12 

6 

{*) 

8 

(*) 

(») 

24 

8 

30 

7 

33 

It 

31 

10 

20 

6 

29 

7 

34 

10 

31 

10 

19 


II 


33 


to 


29 


19 


Source:  Pvoliniinary  ilata  from  1965  National  Fertility 
.Study,  made  .»vail;tble  tlirough  the  courtesy  of  Professors 
Chailcs  WcMoli  of  l*rinccton  and  Norman  Ryder  of  Wi.<- 
consin. 


*  For  nonwhite.s.  couplr:^  in  tlic  categories  $6,000-$7.999 
and  $S,000  or  more  are  eombined  and  pl.'.cul  in  the  $6,000- 
$7,999  column. 

•  Too  few  cai<rs. 


tiiuler.<tiite  the  re:idiucsi«  of  the  rural  poor^  a 
whole,  u  r  modern  family  planning  serviees. 

The  difference  of  attitudes  and  practices  among 
the  younger  farm  poor,  as  compared  to  the  ohier 
group,  is  of  great  significance  for  the  planning  of 
niral  poverty  programs.  It  seems  evident  that 
family  planning  programs  in  rural  areas  should  give 
greater  priority  to  reaching  more  of  the  younger 
women  to  assist  them  to  realize  their  desires  for 
smaller  fauiilies,  than  to  older  women  who  already 
have  more  than  four  children.  If  this  can  l)c  accom- 
plished, the  importance  of  family  planning  as  a 
means  of  helping  couples  to  escape  from  poverty 
would  be  vastly  increased. 


Rural  Response  to  Organized  Family  Planning 
Services 

National  and  local  fertility  sttidies  thus  reveal  the 
context  in  which  rural  family  planning  programs 
uuisl  be  conceptualized.  From  these  findings,  one 
would  expect  a  considerable  response  l)y  the  rural 
poor  to  whatever  organized  family  planning  pro- 
grams have  attempted  to  make  available  in  modern 
medical  contraceptive  services.  The  reports  on  on- 
going programs  ^uhuntted  to  the  National  Advisor>' 
Conunission  on  Rural  Poverty  (14)  confirm  this  cx- 
{KTtation  and  highlight  particularly  the  importance 
of  oral  contraceptives  and  intrauterine  devices  in 
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programs  for  the  rural  poor  (as  in  those  for  the 
urban  poorl.  Tliose  pioneering  rural  programs  have 
initiated  services  in  diverse  regions,  among  poor 
whites— Kegroes,  2\ic\icans,  Indians,  and  migrant 
workers.  They  have  b(»?n  finaneed  by  public  and  pri- 
vate' resourees  whieh  Ijave,  for  the  jiiost  part,  been  so 
inadequate  as  to  preclude  «criqus  efforts  to  expand 
the  services  to  meet  total  needs  in  the  areas  served. 
For  the  most  part,  too,  the  provision  of  family  plan- 
ning has  been  attempted  by  already  overburdened 
personnel;  few  of  these  programs  have  had  staff 
assigned  especially  for  this  service.  Despite  these 
important  limitations,  significant  achievements  have 
already  been  recorded. 

Essentially  the  same  results  have  emerged  in 
rural  programs  whieh  have  been  studied  and  eval- 
uated more  formally.  Bogue  reported  that  adding 
oral  contraceptives  to  the  methods  offered,  coupled 
with  an  intensive  educational  program  employing 
nc  professional  aids,  (|uadrupled  the  rate  of  new 
patient  intake  in  18  months  in  health  department 
clinics  in  13  very  rural  and  very  poor  counties  in 
Alabama;  at  the  same  time,  new  patients  increased 
by  appro.ximatcly  the  same  rate  in  the  remaining 
Alabama  counties  whieh  were  not  in  the  study  and 
did  not  mount  educational  programs,  but  which 
began,  in  1964,  to  distribute  pills  free  to  njedieally 
indigent  patients  (3),  (In  the  Bogue  study,  patients 
Were  charged  50  cents  monthly  for  pills.) 

In  rural  Lincoln  Parish,  Beasley  and  his  co- 
workers found  that  less  than  50  percent  of  lower 
socioeconomic  group  resiwndents  were  using  an 
effective  family  planning  method  while  87  percent 
desired  more  information  (2).  A  clinic  was  estab- 
lished in  the  local  health  department.  In  the  first  8 
months  of  operation  in  1966,  four  out  of  five  post- 
partum patients  referred  for  family  planning  by 
the  hospital  at  which  they  delivered  attended  the 
clinic  and  chose  primarily  lUD's  and  pills;  of  other 
women  contacted  by  the  program's  outreach 
workers,  a  sufficient  number  came  for  the  service 
during  this  8-nionth  |)eriod  to  lead  to  the  prelimi- 
nary validation  of  the  hypothesis  that  "the  provi- 
sion of  adequate  family  planning  inforniation  and 
service  would  re.ndt  in  a  liigh  level  of  utilization  of 
the  services  by  the  medically  indigent  population." 


Considerations  in  Program  Planning 

The  Need  for  Family  Pbnning  in  Rural  Areas 

In  1964,  the  Planned  Parenthood-World  Popula- 
tion (PPWP)  R'^icareh  Department  developed  a 
formula  (known  as  the  Dryfoos-Polgar  fonnula) 
for;  estimating  mininunn  need  for  subsidized  family 
planning  .services,  which  combines  census  data  with 
a  sjtandard  of  medical  indigency  and  biological  and' 
social  research  findings  on  fertility  (13).  The  for- 
inu  a  explicitly  assumes  that  poor  parents  will  want 
an4  have  the  average  of  three  children  that  all 
Anierieans  say  they  prefer  and  thus  will  be  poten- 


tial contraceptive  patients  only  when  they  are  not 
having  desired  pregnancies.  It  was  proposed  as  a 
conservative  and  approximate  measure  of  the  need 
for  services. 

B  ised  on  the  1960  census,  the  formula  showed 
thai  approxhnately  5  million  (5.2  million  in  1965) 
fertile,  medically  dependent  women  were  not  |)reg- 
nant  or  seeking  a  desired  pregnancy  at  any  given 
time  and  thus  could  be  regarded  as  the  minimum 
potential  patient  load  for  subsidized  contraceptive 
services.  This  finding  has  now  been  confirmed  by  a 
special  Census  Bureau  tabulation  for  PPWP  of  the 
characteristics  of  women  aged  18  to  44  living  in 
poverty  or  near  poverty  in  1965.  The  breakdown 
by  region,  rurality,  and  metro|)olitan  area  from  this 
tabulation  is  shown  in  table  3. 

Thus  almost  2  million  rural  poor  couples  account 
for  37  percent  of  the  total  need  for  family  |)lanning 
services  in  the  United  States.  In  the  110  largest 
nv;tropolitan  areas,  2.7  million  eou|)les  account  for 
an  additional  50  percent  of  the  need. 

Family  planning  services  for  medically  indigent 
patients  are  currently  provided  by  planned  parent- 
liood  centers,  some  voluntary  and  public  hos|)itals, 
some  local  health  departments,  and  some  private 
physicians.  Based  on  all  available  service  statistics, 
it  is  estimated  that  no  more  than  700,000  women 
were  enrolled  in  these  diverse  programs  in  1966, 
leaving  a|)proximately  4.6  million  without  effective 
access  to  modern  family  planning  services. 

The  reports  available  do  not  permit  definitive 
analysis  of  the  extent  of  current  services  in  rural 
areas  and  estimates  can  be  made  only  by  extrapola- 
tion from  known  facts.  For  example,  planned  par- 
enthood centers  are  located  primarily  in  m'^tro- 
politan  areas,  as  are  the  most  active  services  in 
hospitals.  Insofar  as  rural  areas  haVe  had  any 
family  planning  services,  they  have  been  provided 
primarily  by  local  health  de|)artmenis  and  by  pri- 
vate physicians.  Since  only  897  local  health  depart- 
meiits— less  than  one-third  of  the  2,780  re|)orting— 
provided  any  family  planning  services  at  all  in  1966 
and  since  they  served,  in  aggregate,  ap|)roxiinatt'y 
175,000  patients,'*  it  seems  reasonable  to  in'er  that 
these  are  the  outer  limits  of  currently  available 
services  in  rural  areas.  Allowing  both  for  health 
department  services  located  in  urban  areas  and  for 
rural  residents  served  by  private  i)hysicians  who 
jvre  reimbursed  by  welfare  agencies,  a  reasonable 
estimate  would  be  that  a  maximum  of  125,000  rural 
women  received  taxrsup|)orted  medical  family  plan- 
ning services  in  1966.  Thus^  perhaps  6  percent  of 
rural  women  in  need  are  currently  receiving  sub- 
sidized services,  compared  to  13  percent  for  the 
nation  a  whole  and  17  percent  for  urban  women. 
Based  oh  the  findings  of  the  1965  National  Fertility 
Study,  it  '  '^uld  appear  that  perhaps  another  10  to 
15  I  <  .  »f  rural  poor  women  currently  receive 
serv  .1  private  physicians,  sometimes  on  a 

•  I%c  t'licjiii  Piihlir  Health  Association  snrvoy  of  State 
and  local  h 'altli  depart mont  family  planning  activities. 
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:)aying  bas»is  and  :>ouietiiiie^  on  a  reduced  fee  or 
nonpaying  basi^.  Tl\\^  would  still  leave  approxi- 
mately 1.6  to  1.7  million  rural  poor  eouples — be- 
tween 79  and  84  percent — not  receiving  inedieal 
faiuily  planning  services  from  any  source. 

Rural  Health  FacilitieB 

Faiuily  planning  is  a  relatively  simple  medieal 
service.  Many  of  the  necessary  instructional,  out- 
reach, and  administrative  functions  in  a  family 
planning  program  are  typically  performed  by 
nur&es,  social  workers,  and  stlbprofcssional  per- 
sonnel. Nevertheless,  some  physician  manpower  is 
re(|uirc(l  for  examinations^  prescription  of  pills,  in- 
sertion of  lUD's,  and  continuing  medical  super- 
vision. In  programing  for  family  planning,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  assess  the  health  facilities 
available  to  provide  these  services. 

It  is  well  established  that  rural  residents  have 
^access  to  fewer  health  facilities  than  urban  dwellers 
and  that  rural  areas  have  fewer  physicians  and  other 
health  personnel  per  capita.  This  is  reflected  in  lower 
rates  of  doctor  visits  and  general  health  expendi- 
tures in  farm  areas.  In  terms  of  access  to  medieal 
family  planning  services,  it  is  significant  tliat 
woinen  in  their  prime  childbearing  years  (aged  25 
"to  34)  averaged  3.9  physician  visits  per  year  in 
farm  areas  outside  SMSA's  and  5.1  in  nonfarm  areas 
outside  SMSA's,  compared  to  6.5  in  SMSA's  (22). 

As  would  be  expected,  rural  public  health  pro- 
grams arc  poorly  organized.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  public  health  services  in  four  counties 
of  rural  Missouri  seems  hardly  atypical  {!):  "The 
four-county  area  is  part  of  a  22-county  liealth  dis- 
trict served  by  one  part-time  doctor,  a  health  acl- 
minlstrator,  and  some  public  health  nurses.  Living- 
ston, Linn,  Caldwell,  and  Daviess  (counties)  share 
a  part-time  nurse.  A  health  program  for  the  4- 
county  area  had  to  be  built  from  scratch.'* 

The  Maternal  and  Child  Health  (MCH)  pro- 
gram, initiated  more  than  30  years  ago  by  the  Social 
Security  Act,  has  emphasized  services  in  rural  areas 


and  has  been  the  principal  Federal  program  through 
which  tax-.Mipported  health  care  has  been  made 
available  to  xm-dy  mothers  and  children ;  it  has  been 
through  thi5«  program  primarily  that  official  health 
depart  incuts  have  recently  begun'  to  offer  family 
planning,  even  though  MCH  programs  typically 
allocate  greater  resources  to  child  care  than  to 
-maternal  care.  The  Children  s  Bureau  docs  not  have 
available  an  inventory  of  the  number,  location,  or 
staffing  of  services  financed  by  this  program  Which 
would  permit  an  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  meet  needs  in  rural  areas.  Yet  the  overall  data 
document  clearly  the  program's  inadequacies.  In 
1964,  287.000  uiothers  received  any  kind  of  medical 
services  in  MCH  clinics,  only  7  percent  of  those 
who  need  them,  acc(  rding  to  a  recent  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  analysis  (34). 
The  report  concluded  that  *;pre*sent  programs  fall 
short  of  providint;  adequate  health  care  for  those 
mothers  and  children  who  live  in  povert}'  .  .  .;  the 
majority  of  low-incpine  mothers  fail  to  receive  ade- 
(juate  maternity  care;  nwst  children  of  low-income 
families  go  without  adequate  preventive  or  reniedial 
health  care  (even  after  handicapping  conditions 
have  been  identified  in  screening  programs)." 

Two  features  of  the  rural  health  picture  are  some- 
what more  promising  in  terms  of  potential  develop- 
ment of  family  planning  services.  First,  the  shortage 
of  physicians  in  rural  and  semiriiral  areas  is  con- 
fined largely  to  specialists,  while  the  number  of 
general  practitioners  is  actually  somewhat  higher 
per  capita  than  in  uriian  areas;  second,  as  a  result 
of  the  Hill-Burton  program  of  the  last  two  decades, 
rural  and  scmirural  areas  now  have  proportionately 
more  hospitals  and  a  share  of  the  nation's  hospital 
beds  almost  equivalent  to  their  proportion  of  the 
population  (table  4). 

Rural  physicians  and  hospitals  nmst,  of  course, 
cover  a  population  that  is  spread  over  considerably 
larger  geographical  areas  than  in  more  densely  pop- 
ulated cities,  and  the  simple  per  capita  proportions 
may  therefore  be  somewhat  misleading.  Neverthe- 
less, the  growth  of  rural  hospitals  is  undoubtedly 


Table  4. — Urban-rural  distribution  of  physicians  and  hospitals^  1966 


URBAN  ^ 


RURAL  AND  SEMIRURM^ 


Item 


Number 


Percent  of 
total  in  U.S. 


Ntimlicr 


Percent  of 
total  in  U.S. 


Phymcians  in—  .   ,              .  *                      .m  - 

Private  pracllee   137,150                 70.:J              42,485  U.t 

Genera!  practice   41,262                 C3.5               >:J,095  m.h 

Intenml  medicine   18,«8]}                 85.0                ^42  5.0 

Ob8t«trie8-gynecology   10,473                 84.0                2,000  16.0 

Hosoitals    2,382                 42.7                3,198  57.3 

hZ  aU^ed^^  • :   W3                 08.7             WJ  :|U 

Resftent  population   12/,781,000  60.:^  04,988,200  33J 

Sourer-  Didribuiion  of  Physiciam,  Hospitals  and  ///w-         '  410  greater  metropolitan  and  lp?«cr  metropolitan  countie**. 

vital  Bedi)  in  the  V^.  Dept.  Survey  Res.,  Management  Serv-        ^  1.782  iHoIatcd  .<emiriiral  and  i>olatcd  rural  countioM.  plus 

ices  Div.,  Amcr.  Medic.  As*oc..  1966.  (Table  D.)  889  counties  adjacent  to  incti-0|)olitan  areas. 
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irfleetcd  in  tlie  impressive  gains  niade^during  the 
la^i  two  decades  in  proportion  of  rural  babies  being 
born  in  hospitals.  In  1964,  while  97.5  pereent  of  all 
deliveries  oecurred  in  hospitals,  the  proportion 
in  noniirhan  plaees  was  96.1  percent,  compared  to 
98.6  percent  in  urban  places.  Only  nonwhites  living 
in  noniirban  places  had  a  significantly  lower  propor- 
tion— 75.4  pereent — and  many  of  the  out-of-hospital 
deliveries  were  concentrated  in  a  few  States  .such  as 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  South  Caro- 
lina {23). 

Thus,  while  rural  areas  suffer  from  severe  short- 
ages of  general  health  inanpower  and  facilities,  the 
available  resources  do  include  a  somewhat  larger 
share  of  the  nation^s  hospitals  and  general  practi- 
tioners, and  the  vast  niajority  of  rural  babies  arc 
now  l)om  in  hospitals.  Many-of  the  hospitals  arc 
doubtless  (fuite  small  but  in  designing  a  program  to 
extend  family  planning  services  in  rural  areas,  these 
facts  are  of  critical  importance  on  four  grounds: 
First,  women  arc  most  interested  in  family  plan 
ning  after  they  have  delivered  a  baby;  second,  hos- 
pital clinics  arc  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
mechanism  for  rapid,  large-scale  delivery  of  family 
planning  services  (25);  third,  a  family  planning 
service  can  be  organized  in  even  the  smallest  of 
hospitals;  and  fourth,  any  balanced  rural  program 
must  inchide  major  emphasis  on  utilizing  the  private 
physician,  since  many  communities  are  located  far 
from  health  departments  or  hospital:^.  In  this  con- 
text, the  improvement  in  physician's  attitudes 
toward  family  planning  found  in  a  recent  Georgia 
study  offers  support  for  the  feasibility  of  involving 
the  private  doctor:  Not  only  did  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  general  practitioners  responding  regard  con- 
traception as  a  standard  medical  procedure  to  be 
offered  routinely  by  the  physician,  but  four  out  of 
five  respondents  appeared  not  to  regard  imbliely 
financed  services  for  the  \)oor  as  competitive  with 
private  practice  \37), 

Patterns  of  Health  Care  for  the  Poor 

Health  sor\-ices  for  most  of  the  American  poor 
treat  primarily  emergency  and  chronic  conditions 
which  make  medical  attention  absolutely  necessary, 
rather  thaiK provide  diagnostic  and  preventive  serv- 
ices. Given  the  significantly  lower  rates  of  physician 
visits  in  rural  areas  and  the  distances  which  make 
it  difficult  to  get  to  physicians'  offices  and  other 
facilities,  it  seems  likely  that  this  pattern  is  even 
more  ]nten.siiied  for  the  rural  than  the  urban  poor. 
That  this  has  more  to  do  with  the  availability  and 
accessibility  of  health  facilities  than  with  the  desire 
for  health  care  by  the  rural  poor  ij  suggested  by 
studic.*^  of  the  response  to  services  which  arc  real- 
istically accessible.  (See,  for  examp»e,  Browning  and 
Northcutt  (5)  and  the  interesting  discussion  of 
accessibility  in  Peters  and  Chase  (26).] 


In  this  context,  family  planning  assumes  con- 
siderable im|)ortancc  as  a  preventive  health  service 
which.  bceau!?e  it  is  popular,  may  be  instrumental 
in  helping  the  poor  to  make  the  transition  to  more 
eoihprehcnsive  continuing  systems  of  care  if  such 
sy^tems  are  develop.ecl.  If  current  discussions  look- 
ing toward  more  comprehensive  health  services  fur 
the  poor  are  to  be  productive,  not  only  will  the 
medical  care  system  need  to  l)e  TcorganizctI  and 
rationalized  to  improve  the  availai)ility  of  .services 
and  make  more  efficient  use  of  scarce  personnel. 
The  poor  will  also  need  to  gain  experience  in  uti- 
lizing a  diffcivnt  kind  of  health  service  than  that 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.**  In  this 
process  family  planning  may  prove  to  be  a  <lecisivc 
i)ridge.  .\n  ade(|uatc  family  planning  con.«ultation 
rc(juirt»s  at  least  a  Pap  smear  and  a  pelvic  and  breast 
examination,  and  some  programs  use  the"  opportun- 
ity of  tlie  patient's  visit  to  take  other  diagnostic 
tests  (urinalysis,  l)lood,  and  venereal  disease  tcj^ts, 
etc.);  Further,  hospitals  almost  uniforndy  rcport^a 
doubling  of  the  rate  of  return  for  postpartum  exami- 
nations following  introduction  of  family  planning 
services  at  the  postpartum  clinic,  and  in  some  pro- 
grams, there  is  evidence  of  increased  attendance  at 
prenatal  clinics  as  well. 

In  many  communities,  the  family  planning  clinic 
is  the  one  health  service  which  regularly  attracts,  a 
large  number  of  women  who  are  both  |)oor  and 
healthy.  Since  the  objective  of  comprehensive  health 
planning  is  to  prevent  illness  through  proper  pre- 
ventive medical  care,  the  importance  of  the  Tamily 
planning  clinic  is  apparent.  The  development  of  a 
family  planning  service  need  not  wait  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  comprehensive  medical  care  program 
since  tlic  introduction  of  family  planning,  by  itself, 
is  of  considerable  medical  and  social  significancc 
and  renders  the  health  care  available  to  the  poor 
more  com|)rehensive.  But  in  any  genuine  program 
to  develo|)  a  larger  system  of  care,  family  planning 
may  well  Ik*  the  key  point  of  entry  for  many  poor 
families. 

The  Cost  of  Family  Planning  Services 

Coinparcd  to  other  health  .services,  family  plan- 
ning is  relatively  inexpensive  both  in  dollar  costs 
and  in  icrnis  of  the  staff  and  facilities  rc(|uircd.  In 
planned  parenthood  centers,  the  cost  of  providing 
family  planning  services  averages  l>ctwecn  $20  and 
$25  |)cr  year  |)cr  |)aticnt  (including  the  cost  of  in* 
struction,  medical  examination,  Pa|)  smear,  and 
continuing  supplies).  In  contrast,  DHEW  recently 
cstihiatcd  the  cost  of  comprehensive  maternity  care 
at  $560  per  patient  and  oi  comprehensive  care  dur- 
ing an  infant's  first  year  at  $250  (34). 


*'  For  a  poiTCptivr  diM-UJ<.'<ion  of  tlicsc  problems  of  iraml" 
ti«n.  see  MoitI?*  (i/). 
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I  In  addition  to  the  medical  and  in.>tructi(mal  sen  - 
icefii  rendered  in  the  clinic,  the  $20  to  25  figure 
cpvers  the  cost  of  some  conmiunity  educational 
efforts.  In  the  last  several  years,  however,  numy 
ppgram>,  particularly  those  fun«Ied  by  the  Office 
of  Econonue  Opportunity,  have  adde«I  intensive 
oUtreacli  activities,  ^usually  employing  nonprofcst 
sioh^Is  reeruitc»d  from  among  the  poor  to  contact 
pptential  patients  and  inform  them  of  the  avaihi- 
hjlity  of  tlie  service.  The  nee(i  for  this  kind  of  effort 
iii  even  greater  in  nnal  areas,  partieuhirly  to  assist 
patients  with  tran.<portation  to  the  clinic  and  to 
provide  followup  services.  While  tin?  scope  of  these 
outreach  programs,  varies,  their  cost  ranges  between 
$20  and  $30  i>er  patient  enrolled  in  the  clinic. 

/The  signifieance^of  these  figures  is  not  simply  to 
point  up  the  relatively  small  financial  recjuirements 
for  a  major  famihv  planning  program.  The  dollar 
ainpunts  only  symbolize  the  cost  of  tlie  doctors, 
nurses,  sup|>orting  staff,  facilities,  and  supplies 
needed.  Beeatise  l)0th  the  funds  and  the  professional 
resources  rcquire(hare  relatively  small,  t\\o  organi- 
zation of  family  planning  services  in  rural  aieas  is 
mueh  more  es^ily  managed  than  development  of 
more  complex  health  services.  In  proi)crly  organized 
programs,  family  planning  is  essentially  a  service 
which  can  be  provided  to  relatively  large  numbers 
of  patients  by  relatively  small  numbers  of  profes- 
sional ))ersonncl,  with  adequate  supi)orting  staff,  in 
what  amounts  to  ..a  few  hours  weekly;  it  dots  not 
rec|uire  lengthy  advanced  professional  training  and 
Jt.can  be  (and  is  being)  dcHvered  more  or  less  ade- 
quately even  in  makeshift  quarters  with  only  mini- 
mal medical  equipment.  Moreover,'  the  e(|uipment 
needed  can  be  (and  is  being)  transported  from  one 
location  to  the  next,  a  factor  whieli  makes  program- 
ing feasible  in  remote  areas. 

These  considerations  argue  for  placing  much 
greater  emphasis  and  priority  on  the  extension  of 
family  planning  services  now  for  cogent  health  and 
social  reasons,  rather  than  postponing  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  services  until  the  total  health 
infrastructure  is  adequately  developed  in  rural 
areas. 


Models  for  Rural  Services 

An  Adequate  Service  Network 

Since  utilization  of  family  planning  services  by 
the  poor  depends  so  heavily  on  geographic  and  eco- 
nomic accessibility,  the  first  requirement  in  program 
development  is  to  establish  a  network,  or  ^^grid'',  of 
Available  services  offering  earc  free  of  charge  or  at 
nominal  fees.'  A  motlicr  has  little  free  choice  in 


''Hrv,  IVrkin  U4). 


family  planning  if  she  has  no  doctor  willing  or  able 
to  spend  the  time  to  discuss  it  with  her— or  if  she 
must  ehoc/  between  spending  her  alrei'dy  inade- 
quate income  on  food  for  her  children  or  contracep- 
tive supplies. 

In  rural  areas,  the  network  of  family  planning 
service*  ,shouhl  encompass  hospital  cHnics.  organ- 
ized programs  involving  private  physicians,  and 
health  department  clinics,  complemented  where 
needed  by  extramural  family  planning  services-  and 
mobile  units  under  the  auspices  bf  official  and  volun- 
tary  ageneie.s.  While  this  kind  ^of  network  clearly 
could  not  provide  the  sanu?  degree  of  geographic 
accessibility  in  niral  areas  as  in  urban,  the  problems 
of  distance  can  be  at  least  partially  overcome  if 
clinic  services  are  augmented-  hy  organized  infor- 
mational and  f(dlow  up  programs,  employing  non- 
professional workers  to  provide  transportation  and 
continuing  .contact,  and  utilizing  the  mail  or  other 
available  means  for  distribution  of  continuing  sup- 
plies between  rccfuired  medical  checkups.  Ongoing 
rural  programs  employ  variations  of  thcst?  basic 
patterns,  tt'ith  services  presently  offered  through 
only  one  or  at  niost  two  of  the  potential  delivery 
agencies.  For  any  serious  effort  to  provide  adequate 
coverage,  it  will  be  necessary  to  organize  and  co- 
ordinate services  through  all  available  health  faeil- 
iticit  an«l  to  provide  clinics  at  times  (such  as  eve- 
nings) which  best  fit  the  patients*  convenience. 

Hospital  Services 

In  urban  areas,  hospital  family  planning  ser\-iees 
are  typically  offered  at  the  |K)stpartuni  or  gyneeol- 
og>'  clinic  for  in  a*' separate  family  planning  clinic 
associated  with  the  {K)$tpartum  clinic).  Whether  or 
not  this  pattern  can  be  replicated  in  rural  hospitals 
will  depend  on  the  size  and  numl)cr  of  deliveries  of 
the  hospital.  But  if  an  adequate  family  jdanning 
service  can  he  organized  in  a  church  basement,  it 
can  certainly  be  developed  in  even  the  smallest  of 
rural  hospitals.  And  where  organized  {>ostpartum 
clinics  are  not  feasible,  the  delivery  period  still  pro- 
vides a  point  of  contact — often  the  only  one — be- 
tween the  mothe'*'  and  the  health  system  at  a  time 
when  she  is  most  receptive  to  medical  advice  on 
family  planning.  While  the  mother  is  still  in  the 
hospital  after  delivery,  she  can  certainly  be  given 
instruction  in  family  planning  techniques  and,  if 
her  method  of  elioiee  is  the  pill,  she  can  be  given 
the  necessary  supplies  or  prescriptions  before  she 
leaves  the  hospital.  Some  programs  have  aL<o  had 
moderate  success  with  the  insertion  of  lUD's  in  the 
puerperal  mother  a  «lay  or  two  after  she  delivers 
(6, 9,31). 

For  many  patients  the  hospital  may  l>c  too  iar 
away  to  provide  effective  continuing  medical  super- 
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vbion  and  followup  care,  although  the  continuhig 
distribution  of  supplks  could  l>e  handled  through 
the  mail.  In  a  coordinated  program^  it  might  prove 
feasible  for  the  hospital  to  provide  the  introduetor>' 
service,  with  followup  undertaken  by  the  local 
health  (Icpartmcnt,  private  physicians,  or  conunun- 
ity  action  agency. 

Itvshould  l>e  noted  that  some  rural  women  deliver 
thci**  babies  in  hospitaU  in  nearby  metroi)olitan 
arcas,^which  would  offer  another  route  by  which  the 
rural  patient  could  be  introduced  to  family  plan- 
-ning.  Here  too,  followup  would  need  to  be  coordi- 
nated with  local  resources. 

The  hospital  also  may  be  a  source  of  part-time 
personnel  for  mobile  clinics  which  ser\'e  remote 
(K)mmunities.  This  pattern  is  already  employed  in 
some  areas,  such  as  the  rural  programs  in  Alabama 
and  Colorado.* 

Fqr  some  rural  hospitals  whieirhave  not  .thus  far 
liceh  especially  responsive  to  the  needs  of  poor 
patients  in  general  and  of  minority  groui)s  in  par- 
ticular, the  kind  of  ser\*ices  dcscril>ed  here  may 
represent  a  radically  new  departure.  Yet  these  hos- 
pitals, are,  in  many  areas,  the  only  organized  health 
facilities  which  arc  operational  on  more  than  a 
token  basis.  Despite  their  limitations,  there  seems 
no  alternative  to  the  stimulation  of  hospital  services 
if  family  planning  is  rapidly  to  i)e  made  available 
to  the  rural  poor.  Public  policy  should  seek  to  create 
incentives  which  can  facilitate  the  elimination  of 
restrictive  pohcics  and  attitudes  and  which  can 
build  on  the- hospitals'  self  interest  (25)  in  estab- 
lishing adec|uatc  family  planning  ser\'iccs  for  medi- 
cally indigent  patients. 

The  Private  Physieian 

For  systematic  coverage  in  rural  areas,  nmch 
niore  extensive  involvement  of  the  private  phy- 
sician, and  particularly  the  general  practitioner, 
will  Ik?  necessar>'.  The  key  here  may  lie  in  a  prop- 
erly administered  program  to  sul>sid?ze  family 
planning  scr\'ices  delivered  to  eligible  patients  by 
the  doctor  in  his  own  office,  rather  than  leaving  the 
matter  to  chance  or  to  the  physician's  charitable 
instincts.  For  rural  women  on  welfare,  this  has 
already  become  possible  in  some  States  and  growth 
is  likely  as  more  title  XIX  programs  are  initiated. 
In  few  comnmnities,  however,  have  the  private  doc- 
tors been  related  to  an  active  organized  effort  which 
infonns  the  patient  of  her  right  to  secure  family 
planning,  instructs  her  where  to  go,  and  educates 
the  physician  in  the  delivery  of  these  services  to 
poor  patients. 

Preliminary  results  from  Bogue's  project  in  east- 
ern Kentucky  appear  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  an  active  program  to  subsidize  the  private  phy- 
sician (3),  as  do  some  of  the  Office  of  Economic 


•  Sec  papers  by  0.  BoMing  and  S.  Teppcr  in  Jaffc,  F.  S. 
(cd.)  (14). 


Opportunity  tOEO»  projectr^.  The  opthnum  ar* 
rangement  wotdd  seem  to  be  for  an  area-wide  pro* 
gram  to  be  administered  by  the  local  .health  depart* 
ment  or  eonmmnity  action  agency  which  enlists  la 
panel  of  partieipathig  physicians,  establishes  leligi- 
liility  rules,  handles  reiinbur.«enient^.^<ajiBlfi3D4£Ufe^ 
reach  workers  to  contact  eligible  patieiitii  and  ksfAft 
them  in  getting  to  the  doctor *s  office, ^and  provides 
some  of  the  nonmedical  followup.  To  facilitate  this 
kind  of  program,  it  may  be  useful  to  set  up.  with 
local  hospitals  and  medical  societies,  brief  refresher 
courses  for  physicians  on  current  dev<?lopments  in 
contraceptive  technolog>'  and  the  familv  planning 
fiehl. 

Health  Department  Clinics 

Family  planning  ser\'iees  operated  by  health  de- 
partments have  traditionally  i)een  offered  in  mater- 
nal Health  clinics.  There  seems  no  good  reason  why 
they  cannot  also  be  incon>orated  in  well-baby 
clinics,  niental  health  centers,  and  other  general 
health  clinics,  since  they  require  little  additional 
personnel  or  special  equipment.  These  clinics  can 
provide  not  only  introductory  scr\'iccs,  but  con- 
tinuing care  for  patients  scr\*ed  initially  in  hospital 
prc^rams. 

In  some  areas  public  health  nurses  carry  out  an 
eflfectivc  educational  program  making  the  service 
known  to  potential  patients,  assisting  them  to 
attend  the  clinic,  and  providing  followup  super- 
vision (W).  J  n  some  of  the  OEO  projects,  many  of 
these  functions  are  being  performed  by  tramed 
nonprofessional  workers  with  little  previous  fontial 
education.  Many  official  health  agencies  have  thus 
far  resisted  the  development  of  subprofessional 
classifications^  but  the  shortage  of  trained  nurses  is 
becoming  increasingly  acute.  It  seems  clear  that 
educational  and  followup  ser\'iees  in  family  plan- 
ning could  Ihj  expanded  considerably  by  the  devel- 
opment of  new  categories  of  "family  planning  aids" 
in  official  health  -.gencies.  which  viould  also  increase 
the  employment  and  career  opportunities  for  the 
poor. 

The  local  hcahh  department  eun  play  a  critical 
role  in  the  identification  of  i>ot<!ntial  family  plan- 
ning  patients,  not  only  thrpugh  its  contact  with  the- 
population  in  its  other  health  ser\'iees,  but  also 
through  the  scn»ening  orbirth  certificates.  In  Lin- 
coln Parish,  La.,  and  Wolfe  County,  Ky.,  birth 
certificates  have  been  used  successfully  to  identify 
potential  patients  for  contact  by  educational  work- 
ers attached  to  the  program.  A  variant  of  this  is  to 
send  letters  to  parents  of  newlwrn  infants,  whose 
names  are  often  publishec^  injthc  newspapers,  in- 
forming them  where  they  can  go^for  family  plan- 
ning instruction;  this  is.  being  done  in  Bogue's 
eastern  Kentucky  program  and  by  many  planned 
parenthood  groups,  including  the  Planned  Parent- 
hood League  of  Massachusetts. 
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New  Health  Centers 

S|>eeial  attention  ffhould  lie  paid  to  the  incor|)0- 
ration  of  family  planning  sen'ices  in  the  neii'  coin-- 
prehensivc  rural  health  centers  which  are  being 
made  possible  through  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Conmiission  and  the  OEO's  Neigliliorhood  Health 
Center  prograu).  Res|>onsibility  for  family  fdanhing 
niedical  and  educational  ^er\'ices  ^liould  be  s|)e- 
cifically  assigned,  the  staff  i^houkl  receive  appro- 
priate training  in  the  family^  planning  field,  and 
care  should  l>e  taken  to  insure  that  the  budget  is 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  continuing  eontracep- 
tive  supplies. 

Some  of  these  programs  involve  tiie  establishment 
of  a  central  health  center  complemented  by  outi>osts 
in  satellite  locations  which  provide  health  educa- 
tion, nursing  scr\'ice,  and  transiKirtation  to  the  main 
center.  Since  a  family  planning  unit  can  i)e  trans- 
liorted  fairly  easily  and  inexpensively,  it  may  prove 
desirable  to  offer  part-time  family  planning  clinics 
in  the  outiK>sts  as  well  as  at  the  main  center.  These 
^Clinics  would  provide  residents  of  remote  areas 
with  a  tangible  and  desired  medical  service  at  their 
first  point  of  contact  with  the  larger  system  and 
accelerate  their  acceptance  of  the  total  program. 

Voluntary  Agencie*  and  Mobile  Units 

In  many  areas,  the  ser\'iees  which  can  be  antici- 
pated through  hospitals,  private  physicians,  and 
health  departments  will  need  to  i)e  augmented  by 
services  organized  by  voluntary  agencies,  such  as 
eonnuunity  action  prc^ams,  church  groups,  and 
planned  parenthood  committees.  Private  agencies 
can  frequently  be  more  flexible  and  innovative  in 
adapting  programs  to  fit  particular  local  needs. 
Private  agency  programs  typically  employ  one  or 
more  local  physicians  to  serve  in  the  clinic  several 
hours  weekly,  as  well  as  supporting  staff  for  ad- 
ministration, conununity  education,  and  follonvnip. 

In  urban  areas,  planncil  parenthood  centers  hsv*'. 
pioneered  the  use  of  mobile  units  of  two  kinds: 
self-contained  units  which  are  large  enough  to  en- 
compass waiting  and  examining  rooms,  and  smaller 
units  which  transport  staff  and  equipment  to  part- 
time  satellite  clinics  in  churches,  settlement  houses, 
community  centers,  and  other  neighborhood  loca- 
tions. All  of  the  necessary  equipment  can  be  con- 
veniently stored  in  a  compact  delivery  wagon  and 
removed  at  the  location  for  setting  up  the  clinic. 
This  approach  to  bringing  the  service  to  the  patient 
may  be  particularly  applicable  in  rural  counties.* 


*For  rtdditbnn!  giiidclincn  on  development  of  family 
planning  wvircf  in  varied  j«ct(innj?,  nee  two  recent  Planned 
Prtfonthood-World  Population  miblications:  Family  Ptnn'^ 
ning  Scrviccti  in  Public  Health  Prooramn  and  Family  Plan- 
ning pupgramn  in  the  War  Against  Poverty. 


Priorities  in  Rural  Program  Development 

The  Need  for  a  Planned  Program 

Hospitals,  private  phvMei^ns,  health  departments, 
and  voluntar>'  organizations  are  the  principal  agen- 
cies for  the  deliver)'  of  modem  family  planning 
sc»rvices.  Any  adecfuate  program  to  make  these  ser\'- 
ice>'  available  to  the  rural  |ioor  will  need  first  to 
<letermine  which  of  these  resources  is  located  in  the 
area  to  In*  ser\'ed,  and  to  chootfe  which  program  em- 
phases«  among  the  varied  iios$iblc*altematives,-are 
likely  to  stinmlate  the  most  rapid  involvement  of 
the  available  resources  in  deliver)'  of  services  to 
the  largest  group  of  potential  patients.  Low  popu- 
lation density  and  shortage  of  health  resource's  in 
rural  areas  necessitates  an  even  greater  degree  of 
program  planning  and  rationalization^  of  resource 
use  than  in  urban  areas. 

Because  of  ^  lioth  the  more  active  Jnterest  of 
younger  couples  in  effective  fertility  control  and  the 
evidence  that  too  many  clnhlrt*n  too  early  in  the 
family  life  eycle  hinder  couples  from  .tioving  up  the 
economic  ladder  (29)  an  organized  family  planning 
program  for  the  rural  iioor  slioukl  emphasize  those 
efforts  which  arc  likely  to  ser\'c  large  numbers  of 
young  women  as  ca«l.V  in  their  family-building  years 
as  |x>ssible.  Since  women  at  this  stage  of  life  tend  to 
be  healthy,  they  are  likely  to  have  little  contact 
with  health  resources  until  the  premarital  examina- 
tion (where  this  is  required).  Ideally,  instruction 
in  family  planning  at  this  point  would  be  pre- 
ferred, since  it  would  permit  the  couple  to  begin 
marriage  with  effective  control  over  fertility;  it  is 
conceivable  that  such  instruction  is  likely  to  oc- 
cur more  fre<|ucntly  as  private  physicians  Ixjcomc 
increasingly  involved  in  delivery  of  family  plan- 
ning to  the  poor.  At  present,  however,  it  seems  more 
likely  that  poor  women  bt^n  to  have  continuing 
contact  with  health  resources  only  with  their  first 
pregnancy  and  delivery.  These  considerations  argue 
strongly  for  a  strategy  which  places  highest  priority 
on  development  of  family  planning  services  in  hos- 
pitals where  96  percent  of  babies  in  nonifrban  plac^ 
are  bom.  Such  a  strategy  is  also  supported  by  the 
relatively  greater  availability  of  hospitals  in  mral 
areas,  as  compared  to  other  direct  medical  care 
facilities. 

At  the  same  time,  hospital  family  planning  serv- 
ices have  many  limitations,  particularly  in  their 
capability  for  providing  continuing  care.  To  aug- 
ment hospital  ser\'ices,  second  priority  should  lie 
given  to  development  of  programs  which  can  pro- 
vide informational  outreach,  casefinding,  intro- 
ductor>'  services  for  nonhospital  patients,  and 
followup  .super\'ision.  These  essential  auxiliary 
programs  could  be  administered  by  cointnunity  ac- 
tion agencies,  hcalth^departments,  or  voluntary  or- 
ganizations; and  they  should  draw  on  local  private 
physicians  as  well  as  the  personnel  of  official  agen- 
cies. In  many  mral  areas,  a  community  action 
agency  may  be  in  a  t)etter  position,  because  of  the 
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wider  sco|)e  of  lia  pi-ogntins  and  greater  flexibility 
of  staffing,  to  act  (|iiickly  to  coordinate  this  kind  of 
program  than  the  local  health  department;  tlii.« 
j<ort  of  detennination,  however,  can  only  he  made 
locally  on  the  ba^is  of  an  e\'aIuation  of  the  capa- 
bilities and  interests  of  the  re^i>ectivc  agencies. 

I^mg-term  efTort.^  to  build  up  the  rural  health 
care  »tnicture  are  of  obvious  im|>ortance  to  the  de- 
Hver>'  iif  family  planning  ser\'icc.s  which  should, 
ultimately,  lie  an  integral  part  of  a  couibined  pre-  - 
ventive  and  curative  rural  health  serA'iees  system. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  sueh  a^  system  will  Ik* 
(|uite  costly  and  will  not  emerge  for  some  time.  For 
l)otb  health  and  social  reasons,  it  would  lie  self-de- 
feating to  defer  the  extension  of  family  planning 
until  the  total  health  care  system  is  adequately  de- 
veloiHKl.  Relatively  minor  programs  aimed  at  im- 
proving general  rural  health  ser\'ices,  therefore, 
liave  only  limited  innnediate  significance  for  the 
extension  of.  family  planning,  given  the  nmltitudc 
of  eoniiK'ting  priorities. 

The  phasing-in  of  a  rationalized  rural  family 
planning  program  will  necessitate  bard  choices  in 
allocating  resources.  Major  emphasis  on  hospital 
programs  is  likely  to  favor  relatively  more  populous 
rural  areas,  which  would  be  desirable  from  the 
viewpoint  of  scr%'ing  the  lat^cst  t)ossible  number  of 
people.  But  it  would  not  meet  the  needs  of  areas 
which  are  more  remote  and  may  be  among  the 
iioorest.  Program  guidelines  should  lie  applied  in  a 
manner  flexible  enough  to  respond  to  a  concrete  in- 
terest in  developing  family  planning  services  ex- 
pressed by  local  groujis  in  as  many  rural  areas  as 
possible,  re^rdless  of  size.  Yet  it  seems  inevitable 
that  major  initial  attention  would  lie  centered  in 
areas  which  have  relatively  greater  health  re- 
sources and  populations  in  need  of  services.  As  the 
program  gains  momentum,  it  should  be  planned  to 
fan  out  from  these  better  equip!)cd  localities  into 
more  remote  communities,  using  the  initial  program 
as  a  base  and  drawing  on  it  for  ex|>erienccd  and 
imrt-time  |)crsonnel. 

Illustration:  Characteristies  of  Selertcd  Adjacent 
Counties 

To  illustrate  one  approach  to  d^'fining  priorities 
for  a  planned  program,  the  880  counties  classified 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  as  '"adjacent" 
(ijceause  they  are  contiguous  to  metrojiolitan  areasi 
were  cxainincd  for  various  demographic  and  health 
eharaetcristies.'^  Among  these  counties  were  a 
group  of  144  counties  in  28  States  which  had  a  rural 
population  of  more  than  30  |>ercent  and  5-year 


.  *"Tlir  wriirr  l**  indcbl«»<l  to  ihc  Mntcrnnl  .nnd  Infntit 
Hralth  Comptitrr  Project  of  Gvorgv  UVIiington  IJnivrrwty 
for  tlirir  coo|>rr.ilion  in  mnkitiK  available  for  i\m  Am\ym 
iM)n»K>li<iatr<i  data  on  tho^c  a)tinti»i.  and  to  Dr.  Jolinn  Kliot 
of  the  Univcntity  of  Mirliii^n  for  making  available  the 
<ietnile(i  eotinty  rc|>ortj*  from  the  1066  American  Ftihlir 
Health  AK^KK'tiition  Stin'cy  of  8tatc  and  lineal  Health  De- 
partment Family  Planning  Activities*. 


birth  rates  from  1958  to  1962  of  over  130  t)er  1.000 
population.  This  rate  is  higher  than  the  national 
average  during  this_  |>eriod  and  was  chosen,  not 
simply  liecause  of  its  intrin:?ic  inijiortancc  to  pro- 
gram development  in  family  planning,  but  also  Ix^- 
cause  a  high  birth  rate  usually  signifies  a  larger- 
than-average  {copulation  in  the  cliildl>earing  years. 

Thejjc  144  high  fertility,  adjacent,  more-or-less 
runil  counties  were  subjectwl  to  closer  analysis. 
-  and  preliminary*  identification  was  attempted  of  the 
facilities  available  for  family  planning  services. 
8electl*d  characteristics  for  each  comity  are  <Ietailccl 
in  table  5  in  the  apju^ndix.  while  a  sumniaty  for 
the  group  as  a  whole  follows: 


'lot:il  |M>|>tilalioii,  VMM  4/i48».57l 

Total  ntimlKT  of  li<MC|»ilal?<.  ilNMt. .....  1 1*8 

H(»s|»iials  reporting  provision  of 

family  platiniag  serviee)*.  VMWf. . .  - .  ^  I 
Hi*alth  <k*t»artmitits(  n'poning  limited 

family  planning  itervirejt,  VMHf   »i 

Total  tmmlitYof  gem'ral  praelilioiierK, 

PJTiO   I,41W 

Total  numlierof  oliMlelrieian- 

g>-neeolo|psl^  imi   !*«• 

Suwln-r     Prrctnt  * 

Count  w»  more  i  Itaii  <jO  |M*reei<t  rural ...  88  02 

Couniic-M  Icrjcs  than  lit  fK'reent 

itonn'liile   81  5ti 

Coiiiilteft  with  mmlian  ineomt:  Im-Iow 

H«io   a'"^ 

C'otmii<*:(  nith  5-vcar  tl9.58-<i2)  - 

liirth  rale  alwve  . : . .  .k:. 8:*  58 
Comities  with  infant  mortah'iv  rate 

.iliovem8   8:i  58 


'  IVri'<'nt:ige  of  144  iiMinlo.^. 


The  144  counties  include  4^50^  i>ersoiis.  Three 
out  of  five  counties  have  |K>pulations  which  arc  more 
than  GO  jiereent  rural  and  less  than  19  |>ereent  non- 
white.  Half  have  median  incomes  liclow  $4,000.  The 
highest  5*year  birth  rate  among  them  is  197  (ap- 
proximating the  rate  in  the  developing  countries), 
and  three  out  of  five  counties  had  5-year  rates 
al)ove  140.  Three  out  of  five  also  ranked  atnong  the 
30  percent  of  U.$.  counties  with  the  higlfcst  infant 
mortality  rates,"  registering  rates  of  more  than 
30.8  infant  deaths  |>cr  1,000  live  births;  the  highest 
infant  death  rate  recorded  in  these  counties  was 
57.5.  About  1,500  general  practitioners  practice  in 
these  counties,  or  35  |>er  100,000  |)opulation,  which 
is  the  average  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The 
nuini>er  of  obstetrician-gynecologists  is  consider- 
ably smaller— 140,  or  alwut  3.3  per  100,000  popu- 
lation, half  the  national  average. 

Nearly  200  hospitals  are  located  in  these  coun- 
ties—3.5  t)creent  of  all  U.S.  hospitals,  serving 


*'  For  deeilr  ranking  of  I'i^.  county  infani  mortality  ntte.^. 
j«M*  r>5.  Chihlrcn*i«  Bin  can  W). 
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counties  uiiicli  coinpriirc  2.2  |)erceiit  of  tlic  VS^.  |>0|i-  ' 
Illation.  Among  them,  only  one  hospital  re|K)rted 
providing  family  |>lanning  :im'iee$  in  1966.  Health 
departments  report(*d  limitinl  family  planning  pro- 
gram?:  in  only  51  counties,  most  of  which  ser\'(Hl  less 
than  2(X)  patients  in  1966. 

Time  diil  not  |)ennit  calculation  of  the  Dr}'foos- ' 
Polgar  fornnda  for  each  of  the  144  counties:  analy- 
sis of  tlie  income  and  |K>pulation  distribution,  how- 
ever, suggests  that  lietwecn  175«000  and  225.000 
fertile  uKHiically  de|R*ndeiit  women  would  coin|>rise 
the  niininnnn  estimated  need  for  subsidized  family 
planning  scTvires  in  these  counties.  Based  on  die 
re|)orte<l  level  of  available  services,  it  would  ap|M»ar 
doubtful  if  more  than  10«000  of  them  are  cum-ntly 
lK»ingscrve<l. 

Even  this  preliminarA'.  and  necessarily  sketchy, 
analysis  thus  provides  considerable  documentation 
of  the  iieetl  for  a  targetc*d  family  planning  prc^raiii 
ill  rural  areas.  These  counties  arc  relatively  inon» 
|H)pulous  and  l)etter  supplied  with  health  reM)urccs 
than  more  isolated  rural  counties.  Yet  they  contain 
a  significant  nuiiil>er  of  |K)or  couples  in  need  of  sub- 
sidized family  planning  scr\'ices.  In  most  there  are 
no  organized  ser\'iccs  tinder  any  auspices.  Health 
department  programs  in  .sonic  of  these  counties  are 
vcr>'  iiinited  in  scope,  while  scr\'ice^  are  virtually 
nonexistent  in  hospitals,  the  one  community  health 
resource  with  which  the  |KKir  are  likely  to  Ik*  in 
contact. 

An  energetic  and  adei|Uatcly  funded  program  in 
these  counties,  with  the  objective, of  achieving  niaxi- 
mum  coverage  in  the  shortest  |)eriod  of  time,  wouhl 
assign  highest  priority  to  stimulation  of  hospital 
family  planning  ser\'iccs.  It  would  also  seek  to  ex- 
pand health  department  clinics  and  to  establish 
additional  sen-ice^  and  satellite'  operations  'which 
enlist  in  tlic  program  private  physicians  and  other 
local  agencies. 

Finaneiiif  Family  Planning  Programs 

A  program  to  pmvide  iiio<ieni  family  planning 
services  for  .5.3  million  medically  indigent  women 
throughout  the  countr>'  is  estimated  to  cost  a  mini- 
mum of  $100  iniUion  annually  for  medical  servicers 
and  supplies — less  than  1  iKTcent  of  the  $10.2  bil- 
lion currently  Iwing  cX|)ended  for  health  by  gov- 
enmiental  agencies  (11).  Rural  an*as«  with  approxi- 
mately 2  million  |>otential  patients,  would  need  a 
ininiimiiii  of  $40  million  annually.  Most  State  and 
local  health  agencies  do  not  have  funds  of  this  mag- 
nitude availal>lc  for  new  ser\'ices.  Tlie  California 
State  Department  of  Health,  for  cJcample,  recently 
estimated  that  it  needs  $1.9  million  for  immediate 
expansion  of  family  planning  programs  and  will 
need  between  $7  and  $8  inillion  ultimately;  the 
Florida  Board  of  Health  has  plans  for  ser\-ices 
which  would  cost  approximately  $4  million.  It  seems 
unarguable  that  States  and  counties  with  large  con- 
centrations of  rural  poverty  and  small  tax  bases  arc 


even  less  likely  to  lie  able  to  afford  to  finance  these 
ser\'ices. 

The  new  iiiodieal  assi.stance  program  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  fre(|uently  citetl 
as  a  potential  financing  mechanism  for  family  plan- 
ning services.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  Medicaid 
lia.<  only  l>ei*n  ailopted  in  32  States  and  that  tliest* 
are  largely  among  the  more  pros|>erous  States,  the 
programs  tliii.s  far  have  !>een  liinite^i  -for  the  most 
part  to  pubhc  assistance  recipients.  Of  the  5J3  inil- 
lion medically  indigent  women  in  tiovd  of  family 
planning  s<*r\'iecs  in  liotli  niral  and  urban  areas, 
less  than  15  |a*n-eiit  arc  reripieiits  of  public  assist- 
ance (32).  Tlius  title  XIX  is  likely  to  have  only 
wry  limited  impact  for  some  time  to  come. 

Any  realistic  effort  to  extend  family  planviing  to 
the  |H>or.  therefore,  will  de|>eiiil  on  Federal  itolicies 
ami  programs  which  provide;  considerably  larger 
sdlocatioiLs  for  these  ser\-icc»s.  To  I>e  effective,  a 
Fcnieral  program  also  needs  to|)-lcvel  adnrmistrativc 
leadership  and  must  Ik?  flexible  enough  to  funil  ser\'- 
ices  tlirougli  a  variety  of  delivery  agencies. 

In  the  last,  year,  the  mechanism  for  financing 
fsimily  planning  ser\'iccs  preferred  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  been 
the  new  "partnership  for  health''  program  (Publie 
Law  89-749)  whicli  makes  block  grants  available  to 
State  health  departments  to  l>e  used  at  their  dis- 
cretion for  variou.s  health  ser\'iccs.  While  this  pro- 
gram may  prove  useful  in  the  long  run  in  building 
up  the  general  lienltli  care  stnicture,  its  value  as  a 
means  of  expanding  family  planning  ser\'iccs  is 
highly  dubious  for  two  principal  reasons:  The  new 
funds  authorized  thus  far  for  this  program  have 
i>een-4irmiiiial  and  must  l>c  shared  with  other  new 
health  areas.  And  even  if  additional  funds  ulti- 
iiiatfly  Imtouic  available,  the  "partnership  for 
health**  program  is  likely  to  have  only  minor  in- 
flu(*iiee  on  lios)ntaI  ser^•ices— the  principal  agency 
for  large-scale  delivery  of  family  planning — 1m>- 
eause  many  State  health  departments  arc  only  tan- 
gentially  related  to  local  hospital  operations.  State 
and  local  health  dcjiartinents  can  bo  an  impi  rtant 
com|)onent  of  a  total  program  in  this  field,  but 
rapid  expansion  of  family  planning  ser\'ices  cannot 
l)c  achieved  through  prcflominant  reliance  on  them. 

During  tlie  last  2  years,  many  local  agencies  have 
found  the  nascent  family  planning  program  of 
DHEW  and  OEO  frustrating,  particuhiriy  l>ccause 
Fetleral  fumls  for  these  services  have  l>cen  minimal 
and  have  l)een  available  only  at  the  cxiH*nsc  of 
other  health  and  antiiK)verty  programs.  In  testi- 
mony this  year  lM»fore  the  House  Appropriations 
r!oininittee«  Ix»s.scr  correctly  .stuniiied  up  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  regard  to  family  planning  when 
he  stated  that  ''the  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  are 
so  many  re(|uest(.  for  these  funds  there  is  not  enough 
money  in  OEO  or  HEW  to  respond  to  all  of  them 
(20). 

The-exiKTieiice  to  date  thus  sup|K)rts  the  l>clief 
that  only  eaniiarkcd  funds  will  give  the  faniily 
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filanning  field  sufficient  priority  to  c'Oiii|>ete  $uc- 
ee^i:?fully,  at  Tederal.  J^tate.  ami  local  leveb,  with 
other  iong'e2<tablishe<l  fwUU  of  health  care;  A  recent 
asfj^snient  of  Federal  progranu^  in  family  planning* 
whieli  characterized  the  DHEW  effort  thus  far  a:« 
"leaderlei^.<  and  leisurely/'  revealeil  that  DHEW 
official!^  now  concede  the  evi<lence  to  support  the 
compreheui^ive  funding  approach  is  '^scanty''(i9i. 

Several  profKisals  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress 
would  provide  caniiarkeil  funds,  for  a  limited  nuiii- 
lier  of  years,  to  initiate  family  planning  programs 
which  wouhl  snl)sc<|uently  lie  incor]>oraied  in  the 
general  health  services  system.  One  measure  (by 
Senator  Tydingsi  would  authorize  Fc<leral  expendi- 
tures, beginning  at  t20  million  and  increasing  to  $75 
million  in  5  years,  through  either  the  Children's 
Bureau  or  the  Public  Health  Ser;ice.  or  both,  at  the 
(lis<-retion  of  DHEW.  Another  (by  Representative 
Scheuer)  wouhl  allocate  similar  amounts  to  OEO.  A 
combination  of  the  two  approaehes  would  seem  to 
Ih?  the  most  desirable  course  at  this  stage,  since  none 
of  the  Fe<Ieral  agencies. alone  relate  directly  to  the 
variety  of  local  resources  which  need  to  become 
involvi*d  in  family  planning  programs.  Tliis  may  Ih* 
of  even  greater  significance  in  rural  than  in  urlian 
areas  since  the  community  action  agency  in  many 
rural  connnunitics  may  Ik*  the  local  group  least 
tradition-lMHind,  and  resourceful  and  responsive 
enougli  to  seek  to  start  a  family  planning  program. 

At  this  writing  (June  1967)  it  appears  likely  that 
Congress  will  adopt  two  meastires  which  will  consti- 
tute a  significant  tieginning  of  a  serious  national 
effort  in  family  planning.  Hie  1967  poverty  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  reported  by  the  House 
Education  and  I>al)or  Committee,  would  make 
family  planning  a  "national  emphasis"  program, 
along  with  Head  Start,  Ix?gal  Services,  and  three 
other  programs.  Tlie  1967  Social  Security  hill,  as 
adopted  by  the  Home  and  currently  l>cfore  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  autliorizcs  additional 
funds  for  the  Chihiren's  Bureau  which  are  deariy 
intended  to  Ik?  used  for  family  planning  services. 
Both  of  these  moves  should  help  to  give  higher 
priority  to  family  planning,  although  the  amount 
of  additional  funtis  which  will  actually  lK?come 
available  is  still  in/dqubt  in  view  of  pressing  budget 

constraints.         ^  ' 

# 

An  overall  Federal  program  such  as  is  envisioned 
in  the  Tydings  and  Scheuer  measures  would  make 
available  sufficient  funds  for  ade<|uate  family  plan- 
ning services  for  all  of  the  poor.  Their  adoption 
would  obviate  the  iieed  for  special  enabling  legisla- 
tion for  rural  areas.  If  rural  health  services  become 
the  subject  of  new  legislative  proposals,  however, 
special  attention  should  be  given  within  such  pro- 
posals to — and  special  funds  should  be  provided 
for — the  development  of  niral  family  plannmg  ser\-- 
ices.  Significant  progress  in  family  planning  has 
come  most  rapidly  in  the  last  several  years  in  those 
programs  whieli  have  assigned  this  field  high  prior- 
ity and  specific  staff.  Given  the  receptivity  of  the 
potential  patients  which  has  been  documented  in 


this  reiK)rt.  there  H*ems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  will  also  (irove  to  he  true  hi  niral  areas. 
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Chapter  22 


Acceptance  of  a  Family  Planning  Program  by  the 
Rural  Poor:  Summary  of  an  Experiment  in  Alabama 

J^ONALD  .1.  Boca'K,  director.  Community  and  Family  Stxidy  Center,  Vniver,sity  of  Chicago 


Introduction 


The  hea\'y  burden  which  bearing  large  faniihes 
.places  upon  the  nation^s  poor,  and  the  reta'^dative 
effect  it  has  upon  all-  programs:  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  i«  well  known  and  well  docu- 
mented. It  is  also  well  known  that  high  fertility  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  poor  who  live  in 
rural  areas.  Much  less  studied  is  the  problem  of 
actually  trying  to  help  the  rural  poor  by  providing 
family  planning  services.  Some  believe  that  the  eity 
places  such  a  severe  economic  cost  upon  ehild- 
bearing  that  even  the  poorest  ^*get  the  message**  and 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  curtail  fertility,  but  that 
in  rural  areas  these  costs  are  uuich  less  severe  and  a 
prograu)  of  fertility  planning  would  hot  meet  with 
much  acceptance.  Others  believe  that  the  rural  poor 
have  **a  high  fertility  culture"  ^or  "big  family  atti- 
tudes" and  could  not  be  motivated  without  a  rather 
thorough  modernization  of  their  outlook.  Still  others 
believe  that  the  rural  poor  are  too  apathetic,  too 
irresponsible,  too  unconcerned  about  the  long-nm 
consequences  of  their  daily  acts  to  be  able  to  make 
a  successful  sustained  effort  to  avoid  pregnancy. 

All  U  these  outlooks  tend  to  draw  one  common 
conclusion:  it  is  not  worth  the  time,  personnel,  and 
money  it  would  take  to  attempt  to  bring  family 
planning  to  the  poverty-stricken  rural  areas;  it  is 
believed  that  such  services  would  not  be  appreci- 
ated, would  not  be  used,  and  if  used  would  lead  only 
to  half-hearted,  clumsy,  and  sporadic  efforts  that 
would  have  no  impact  upon  family  size. 

This  paper  is  a  report  of  research  conducted  to 
test  this  set  of  ideas.  Probably  there  is  no  single  set 
of  inferences  more  crucial  today  than  the  judgment 
of  the  potential  for  rapid  fertility  control  in  rural 
areas  where  the  level  of  education  is  extremely  low 
and  incomes  are  in  the  poverty  range.  Three-fourths 
of  the  worUrs  poverty-stricken  peoples  fall  in  this 
category,  and  three-fourths  of  the  world*s  high-birth 
rate  populations  have  this  combination  of  traits. 
Clearly,  it  is  dangerous  to  arrive  at  the  conclusions 
suuunarizod  above  by  deduction;  there  should  be 
actual  experiments.  Efforts  to  bring  family  planning 
to  the  rural  poor  should  be  abandoned  only  after  a 
variety  of  shiccre  efforts  have  failed. 


One  of  the  surprising  aspects  of  recent  family 
planning  research  lias  been  the  comparative  absence 
of  experimental  efforts  to  work  in  highly  rural  areas. 
Most  family  planning  activity  in  the  United  States 
has  l)ecn  concentrated  in  the  large  metropolitan 
centers.  Ahnost  all  of  the  leading  fertility  studies 
have  dealt  with  urban  populations.^  As  a  result,  the 
attitudes,  knowledge,  and  use  of  contraception  by 
rural  peoples  is  little  known.  Such  practical  experi- 
ence as  has  accumulated  concerning  the  acceptance 
of  family  planning  by  the'rural  poor  is  widely  dis- 
persed m  small  towns  throughout  the  country  andMs 
knowledge  in  the  heads  of  persons  who  do  not  domi- 
nate the  large  national  family  planning  organiza- 
tions. Only  seldom  do  these  persons  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  report,  and  even  then  the  significance  of 
their  statements  is  underappreciated  Not  a  little  of 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide research  documentation  for  their  opinions  and 
experience. 

The  Conununity  and  Family  Study  Center  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  had  a  sustained  interest 
in  scientific  research  on  the  fertility  behavior  of  the 
rural  poor  of  the  world.  If  was  convinced  as  .early 
as  1961  that  a  strategic  error  was  being  made  by 
neglecting  nn*al  i)opulations  in  the  burgeoning 
movemcn*  to  research  and  experiment  with  family 
planning  around  the  world.  It  has  sponsored  or 
eosponsorcd  studies  of  rural  populations  in  Pakistan 
and  Latin  America,  and  in  the  rural  South  of  the 
United  States.  The  most  coni|)rehensive  and  oldest 
of  these  experiments  is  the  Alabama  Clinie-Plus- 
Education  family  planning  program  that  has  been 
conducted  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  old  plantation 
zone  of  Alabama  in  collaboration  with  two  organiza- 
tions: Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  Ala- 
bama Department  of  Health,  Dr.  Harold  Klingler, 


^The  fmnonshtudy  by  Wliolpton  and  Kiscr  (o)  was  ba-scd 
on  data  colloctod  in  Indianapolis.  .Another  famous  scries  of 
^tiidie^^.  known  txa  the  Princeton  Studies,  is  l)asod  on  data 
volloctpd  in  five  leading  metropolitan  areas  of  the  country 
U),  Two  nationwide  surveys  of  fertility,  the  ^'Growth  of 
.\nienran  Families"  atudies  of  1960  and  1965  contained  .such 
u  small  sample  of  rural  population  and  such  an  even  smaller 
sample  of  poverty-mral  population,  that  very  little  infor- 
mation is  available  in  the  two  reports  {3,  4).  (Italic  nuiubers 
in  parentheses  indicate  references  listed  at  the  end  of  this 
r(?port.) 
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director:  and  PlaiuK'd  Parenthood  League  of  Ala- 
l)aiua,  Mrf?.  Berncy  Rogers,  executive  director.  T\m 
program  l)cgaii  in  September  1963  and  it?  still  con- 
tinuing us  of  November  1967.  It  is  therefore  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  sustained  experiments  to  study 
rural  fertility  in  the  United  States.  Because  it  deals 
with  a  population  of  exircinc  poverty,  the  findings 
arc  ^thought  to  have  relevance  not  only  for  other 
rural  populations  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the 
developing  nations  as  well. 

Sunmiary  of  Findings  to  Date 

To  orient  the  reader,  the  following  generalizations 
or  assertions  appear  to  be  warranted-  from  the 
research  made  thus  far: 

(a)  The  mral  poor  approve  of  family  planning 
ovenvheliuingly.  The  notions  of  a  ''high  fertility 
culture*'  cannot  be  supported  by  data. 

(b)  The  rural  poor  will  accept  family  i)lanning 
>ervice  of  a  high  (|uality  when  it  is  brought  within 
their  economic  capacity  and  the  limits  of  their 
ability  to  travel  to  a  clinic  for  service. 

iv)  An  im|)ressively  high  |)ro|)ortion  of  the  rural 
poor  couples  who  accept  modern  family  planning 
metluuls  are  able  to  continue  the  correct  practice 
for  sustained  periods  of  time. 

(dl  Because  of  the  first  three  findings,  it  is  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  the  birth  rates  of  ruraf 
populations  can  be  reduced  nmch  more  rapidly  and 
under  much  less  promising  conditions  than  previ-^ 
ously  had  been  thought  |)ossible. 

<ei  The  provision  of  family  planning  services  in 
rural  poverty  areas  is  acconipanicd  by  special  prob- 
lems which  are  either  uni(|iie  or  are  nmch  more  im- 
portant tha*^  in  an  urban  setting.  None  of  theso 
problems  (dcscril'^'d  below)  is  insurmountable,  liow- 
cver. 

ffl  Therefore,  it  is  practicable,  socially  and 
economically  profitable,  and  not  especially  difficult 
to  launch  family  planning  ser\'iee  in  rural  poverty 
areas  with  excellent  prospect  that  it  wil!  be  well 
patronized. 

Description  of  the  Experiment 

The  Alabama  fertility  study  was  an  effort  to  in- 
ventory the  attitudes,  motives,  anJ  potential  for 
family  planning  among  a  very  rural  and  very  poor 
population,  and  to  accompany  it  with  an  experiment 
to  sec  how  acceptable  modern  contraception  would 
be  if  offered  in  a  way  that  rural  people  could  accept 
and  at  a  price  they  could  aflford.  The  State  of  Ala- 
bama offered  an  ideal  opportunity  for  systematic 
research  in  this  area.  For  more  than  two  decades  the 
Planned  Parenthood  League  of  Alabama  has  been 
cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  of  the  State  Health  Department  of  Alabama 
to  offer  child  spacing  (family  planning)  services 
through  the  statewide  system  of  health  clinics.  These 


clinics  provide  free  or  low  cost  medical  earc  and 
health  care  to  medically  indigent  families.  Each 
county  contains  one  principal  health  center  and 
possibly  one  or  more  branch  centers  in  outlying 
towns.  Each  county  s  work  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  niecHcal  officer,  who  has  a  staff  of  mirses  and  other 
employees  to  carry  out  the  health  and  medical  care 
program.  The  fact  that  for  many  years  family 
planning  has  been  a  normal  part  of  the  health  pro- 
gram throughout  Alabama  and  is  regarded  by  the 
clinic  staff  as  part  of  its  regular  duties,  was  an  im- 
portant asset. 

In  each  of  the  county  clinics  in  Alabama,  at  least 
one  clinic  session  per  week 'i^  devoted  to  maternal 
health— prenatal  or  postnatal  care.  *  Free  fainily 
planning  advice  and  free  supplies  of  the  simpler 
methods  of  family  planning  (jelly,  cream,  aerosol 
foam)  had  been  offered.  Prior  to  1964  the  oral  pills 
were  not  being  used  in  substantial  ()uantitics  in  tnis 
program;  the  high  cost  at  the  prices  then  prevailing 
was  one  element  in  this  policy.  The  family  planning 
child  spacing  program  of  Alabama  had  i)ecn  func- 
tioning ({uietjy  and  smoothly  during  the  1950^s  and 
early  1960*s.  Although  the  annual  caseload  in  each 
county  was  not  large,  either  in  absolute  numbers  or 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  fertile  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  residing  in  the  county,  the  cumulative 
total  for  the -entire  State  was  impressive.  During- 
these  years,  family  planning  was  a  normal  part  of 
health  service,  without  undue  emphasis— -it  was 
allowed  to  fit^  in  with  the  vaccination,  nutrition, 
sanitation,  infant  care,  and  other  health  programs 
in  aceordance  with  the  workload,  resources,  and 
interests  of  the  respective  medical  officers  and  their 
staffs. 

The  study  has  been  carried  otit  in  four  phases  as 
follows: 

•  Phase  1. — Pilot  experiment  in  Bullock  County, 

•  Phase  2. — Clinic-plus-education  experiment  in 
13  Black  Belt  counties. 

•  Phase  3. — Followup  of  clinic  and  nonclinic 
samples  in  the  Black  Belt  counties. 

•  Phase  4. — Intensive  motivational  work  with 
apathetic  and  resistant  famihes. 

.As  of  November  1967,  the  first  three  phases  liad 
been  completed,  and  the  experiment  was  in  the 
fourth  phase,  sup|)ortcd  by  a  grant  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  this 
re|)ort,  a  section  is  devoted  to  three  |)hases.  The 
actions  taken  are  described  in  some  detail;  sum- 
maries of  data  collected  are  presented,  and  the  find- 
ings are  synthesized. 

Phase  1 3  The  Pilot  Experiment  in  Bullock 
County 

In  the  spring  of  1963  the  Comnmnity  anrl  Family 
Study  Center  planned  a  pilot  experiment  in  Bullock 
County,  Ala.  This  county  was  selected  because  it 
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was  one  of  Alabuiiia  >  poorest  counties.  The  study 
was  planned  in  two  steps: 

(a)  Select  a  sample  of  households,  interview  the 
females  of  fertile  ages^  and  provide  them  with  free 
family  planning  supplies. 

(h)  Keturn  after  an  appropriate  period  of  time, 
reiiiterview  the  same  famihes^  and  learn  the  reae- 
tion  to  family  planning  and  extent  of  use  of  the 
contraceptives. 

The  sample  consisted  of  50  households,  sel'^^'ted 
by  ajnethoci  of  random  aix*a  prol)al)iHty.  The  e  tire 
county  was  divided  into  10  parts,  and  o  houselicMs 
were  to  come  from  each  part.  Each  of  the  10  pai. 
WHS  divided  into  smaller  segjiients.  A  sample  of 
these  segments  was  taken  and  a  coniplete  listing 
was  made  of  the  people  rc*siding  in  them.  The  sample 
hou.seh61ds  were  then  drawn  from  these  listings. 
This  assured  wide  geographic  coverage  of  the 
eotmty,  and  selection  of  households  on  a  prol)ahihty 
basis,  with  each  rural  household  in  the  county 
having  roughly  equal  probability  of  being  selected. 
Maps  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
were  used  in  drawing  the  sample,  and  "key  persons'* 
in  each  of  the  sample  segments  were  used  to  help 
compile  the  list  of  residences.  This  work  was  per- 
fonncd  by  the  suner\4sor  of  interviewing  at  the 
Community  '^nd  Family  Study  Center,  who  then 
proceeded  to  interview  the  respondents.  If  a  sampled 
liousehold  did  not^  contain  a  female  of  fertile  age, 
another  household  was  drawn  from  the  same  seg- 
ment; This  assured,  a  total  sample  size  of  50.  The 
interview  covered  a  wide  variety  of  family  planning 
topics.  Cooperation  was  superb;  there  were  no  re- 
fusals. The  interviewer,  who  was  Negro. also,  quickly 
established  rapport  and  obtained  data  which  were 
highly  consistent  internally  and  which  appeared  to 
be  a  valid  picture  of  the  condition  and  attitudes  of 
the  respondents. 

Eighty  •eight  percent  of  the  women  had  been  born 
and  reared  in  Bullock  County,  and  90  percent  had 
lived  all  of  their  hves  either  on  a  farm  or  in  a  small 
rural  town.  More  than  one-half  of  the  households 
were  sharecropper  homes,  and  an  additional  34  per- 
cent were  homes  of  manual  laborers.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  husbands  had  not  completed  grammar 
school,  and  only  6  percent  had  graduated  from  high 
school.  More  than  50  percent  of  the  families  had 
incomes  below  $2,000,  and  80  percent  were  below 
the  national  poverty  hr.p  of  $3,000. 

When  asked  what  was  their  "ideal**  family  size 
(the  number  of  children  they  regarded  as  ideal),  the 
mean  number  given  was  3.3  children.  Yet  the  mean 
number  of  living  children  reported  was  5.0  for 
women  of  all  ages  and  5.9  for  older  women.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  women  regarded  themselves  as  fertile 
and  capable  of  hearing  additional  children,  while  12 
percent  reported  themselves  as  "possibly  sterile.** 

The  materials  for  this  survey  were  analyzed  by 
Kronus(J). 

Instead  of  simply  asking  the  women  whether  they 
approved  of  family  planning,  a  rather  complete  set 
of  questions  was  asked  that  inventoried  their  moti- 


vations to  bear  large  families  or  to  curtail  their 
fertility.  Their  responses  to  these  questions  were 
written  out  vcrl)atim  by  the  interviewer.  The  inter- 
viewer was  then  a>ked  to  rate  the  respondent  in  one 
of  four  categoric.*.  Experienced  codec's  in  the  office 
read  the  verbatim  responses  and  made  an  inde- 
pendent rating  in  terms  of  the  same  four  categories. 
The  results  are  summarized  in  tal)le  1.  Clearly,  a 
majority  of  these  poverty-stricken  rural  women 
were  unaml)ivalently  in  favor  of  small  families  and 
an  additional  sizable  fraction  were  aml)ivalent — 
l)eing  able  tb  see  advantages  in  l)0th  high  and  low 
fertility.  Only  one-fourth  or  less  could  be  said  to  l)e 
iml)ucd  with  high- fertility  motives.  A  careful  read- 
ing of  the  verl)atim  materials  showed  no  element  of 
hostility  toward  the  idea  of  contraception,  and  vcr>' 
little  resistance  on  religious  grounds.  Although  the 
sample  size  issmalf,  the  greatVare  with  which  it  was 
drawn  and  the  laws  of  sampling  variability  make 
it  improlmbic  that  a  complete  100  |)ercent  canvass 
of  all  rural  residents  of  the  county  would  reveal  an 
attitude  climate  of  high  resistance  to  family  plan- 
ning. Th'*  results,  moreover,  were  so  ver\*  similar  to 
data  obtained  in  urban  areas  when  the  same  ques- 
tions were  asked  that  it  was  concluded  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  scarce  time  and  money  to  conduct  a  large- 
scale  motivational  survey.  Instead,  it  was  decided 
to  launch  into  Phase  2,  the  action  phase,  immedi- 
ately. 

Table  I,— Motivational  **seV*  toward  high  and  low 
fertility:  50  Negro  respondents  in  Btdlock 
County,  Ala,,  {September  1963 

f  Percent  of  women  1 

^  ^         Rated  by 


Motivational  set  inter-     Kated  tiy 

viewer  coder 


Total   100  100 

Favor  low  ft-i  tility,  not  ambivalent   54  56 

Ambivalent,  favor  lx>th  high  aind  low .  18  50 

Favor  high  fertility,  not  ambivalent .  .  24  12 

Inconsistent,  illogical   4  2 


At  the  time  of  the  first  interview,  the  couples  were 
asked  about  their  use  of  contraception.  Sixty  percent 
were  using  no  method,  and  26  percent  had  never 
used  a  method  at  any  time  in  their  lives.  The  re- 
ported use  of  contraception  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
was  as  follows: 


Mvthod  Percent 

No  method,  fertile   42 

N'o  method,  pos-^^ibly  sterile    20 

Condom    18 

Douche    8 

Withdrawal    6 

AeroJK)!  foam   2 

Birth  control  pill    4 


Clearly,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  couples 
could  be  said  to  he  practicing  fannly  planning  at  a 
"modern**  or  "reliable**  level. 
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At  the  c'OiK'luifiun  of  the  fir.^t  interview  each 
u'oiiiaii  was?  offered  a  free  i?upply  of  aerosol  foam 
aiul  coiuloiii)^.  .suffieient  to  hiJ?t  3  iiionths.  All  of  the 
respnmlents  accepted  this  pft.  In  January  1964—4 
uionth^  after  the  first  interview — the  50  women  were 
aj^ain  interviewed  (One  woman  who  had  migrated 
could  not  he  contacted.)  The  primar>-  purpoi^  of 
this  .second  interview  was  to  find  out  what  effect  the 
first  interview,  with  free  contraceptive!?,  would  have 
upon  family  planning  activity  of  the  respondents. 

Almost  onC'half  of  the  women  who  were  not  preg- 
nant  or  sterile  had  iniprot'ed  their  family  planning 
practice  within  this  short  time.  These  women  aban- 
iloned  withdrawal,  douche,  or  "taking  clianccs"  hy 
using  no  birth  control  and  adopted  the  condou)  oi 
foam  that  had  lu'cn  left  with  them.  Those  who 
adopted  tended  to  be  younger  women  and  women 
with  large  families.  Adoption  tended  to  be  better 
among  those  who  had  graduated  from  granunar 
school,  and  among  those  who  had  higher  ^incomes 
Hut  the  adoption  rate  was  more  than  20  percent 
even  among  the  lowest  socioeconomic  groups,  * 

Kronus  found  a  significant  relationship  hctwceu 
adoption  and  attitudes  expressed  at  the  first  inter- 
view. Women  who  were  unandiivalcntly  in  favor  of 
small  families^  who  regarded  the  .small  family  as 
ideal,  and  who  did  not  regard  having  a  large  family 
as  a  way  of  gaining  security  in  old  age  were  those 
who  tended  to  adopt  with -greater  frctiuencv  (1, 
/>.  157). 

At  the  time  of  the  original  interview,  each  woman 
was  given  a  .<imply  written  booklet  on  family  plan- 
ning methods.  M  the  second  interview  (|ucstions 
were  a.«ked  to  find  out  whether  this  booklet  had  been 
read  and  if  so  what  relationship  it  bore  to  adoption. 
One-third  of  the  women  claimed  to  have  read  it  all 
and  an  additional  10  percent  had  read  some  of  it. 
The  adoption  rate  was  more  than  twice  as  high 
among  the  group  that  had  xcad  all  of  the  booklet 
than  among  the  groups  which  received  the  bmiklet 
but  had  not  read  any  of  it. 

During  the  second  interview  the  women  were  also 
a.<ked  about  informal  x'ouversatious  about  family 
planning  they  may  have  had  with  friends,  relatives, 
or  neighbors  as  a  n^sult  of  the  first  interview  and  the 
gift  of  contraceptives.  More  than  one-third  reported 
they  had  talked  to  three  or  more  people;  about  one- 
third  had  talked  to  two  persons;  and  aI)out  one-third 
had  talked  to  one  or  no  one.  Adoption  ratas  were 
significantly  higher  among  tho.se  who  talked  to 
three  or  more  persons  than  among  those  who  talked 
to  only  one  person  or  to  nobody. 

Si:mm.\rv.— -The  results  of  this  pilot  test  were 
most  promising.  They  revealed  a  favorable  attitude 
cliniate,  a  great  willingness  to  accept  new  methods 
of  contraception^  and  to  use  them  promptly  when 
made  available.  We  found  that  a  significant  nmnber 
of  persons  woidd  read  .<imply  written  instructions 
on  how  to  practice  family  planning  and  that  there 
was  umch  spontaneous  informal  conversation  among 
friends  and  neighbors — abuo.st  all  of  it  apparently 


favorable  to  family  planning — as  a  consequence  of 
the  expcriuient. 

Two  facts  not  previously  mentioned  but  that  also 
impressed  us  greatly  emerged  from  this  test,  (a) 
Nearly  80  percent  of  the  respondents  of  the  Bullock 
County  pilot  study  said  they  did  not  know  that  free 
family  planning  .service  was  available  at  the  local 
health  clinic.  Lack  of  information,  rather  than  lack 
of  ijesire.  s<*eme(l  to  underlie  a  great  deal  of  high 
fertility  in  Bullock  County.  Somehow,  the  facts  of 
family  planning  and  knowledge  of  available  .scrwecs 
had  not  managed  to  penetrate  into  the  rural  areas, 
despite  many  years  of  a  nominal  program,  (b)  Un- 
(M'thodox  marital  arrangements  did  not  ap|>ear  to  be 
a  barrier  to  the  adoption  of  family  planning.  Women 
who  reporte«l  themselves  as  unmarried  (single,  di- 
vorced, .separated,  or  widowed)  but  sleeping  with 
"boyfriends"  at  the  first  interview  adopted  family 
planning  or  improved  their  practice  just  as  readily 
as  married  coi'plci?  living  together.  Thus,  it  appeared 
that  family  planning  might  help  to  contribute  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Negro  family:  the  unusual  con- 
jugal habits  of  .southern  Negroes  would  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  irresponsible  parenthood  if  family 
planning  were  more  readily  available. 

The  Bullock  County  pilot  test  gave  every  indica- 
tion that  a  larger  stepped-up  action  program  would 
be  wcIcoukhI  by  the  rural  poor  of  the  area.  It  was 
decided  to  begin  imme<liately,  without  waiting  for 
a  more  coniprclu^nsive  motivational  and  attitudinal 
r(».<earch  project  with  a  larger  sample  of  respondents. 

Phase  2:  The  Oinic-Plus-Education  Experi- 
ment: 13  Black  Belt  Counties 

.As  described  altove.  the  State  of  .Alabama  already 
had  in  6p(*ration  a  family  planning  program  for  its 
rural  areas.  ThecX|»crimcut  jiroposcd  was  to  attempt 
to  acf-eterate  the  partici|)ation  of  rural  poverty  fam- 
ilies in  tlw  clinics  that  conijirised  this  facility.  The 
Bullock  County  prc^test  showed  that  only  a  com- 
paratively .<niall  fraction  of  the  |U)|)ulation  was 
making  use  of  these  facilities.  A  s<»t  of  hypotheses 
was  devehipcd  that  might  ex|dain  why  this  .<bould 
be  the  ca>e.  and  a  jirogram  that  corrected  or  re- 
moved tin*  impeding  factors  was  then  designed.  The 
accelerated  family  planning  program  was  planned 
collaboratively  by  tlw*  Planned  Parenthood  league 
of  .Ahibama.  the  Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  of  the  Alabama  Department  of  Health,  and 
the  Counmmity  and  Family  Study  Center  of  the 
rn;vorsity  of  Chicago.  It  began  operation.^  in  Jan- 
uary 1964,  and  continued  until  July  1967. 

Hypotheses  to  Explain  Low  Clinic  Attendance 
hy  Rural  Folk 

Recognizing  that  the  State  of  Alabama  already 
had  the  largest  family  planning  participation  by 
rural  poor  of  any  State  in  the  nation,  and  that  the 
experiment  propo.«sed  was  simply  to  'Improve  upon 
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a  }50od  tiling''  tlie  following  hypotheses  were  fonmi- 
htted  to  explain  why  the  participation  of  rural 
eouples  wa-s  not  even  larger  than  it  was: 

(I)  The  public-  must  be  sensitized  ami  informed 
l)efore  it  will  take  aetion  for  family  planning. 
Simply  Jstoeking  contraecptivos  in  a  elinic  and  mak- 
ing aclmini.strati'/e  arrangements  for  them  to  he  di:<- 
penscd  if  reciuestcd  doe<j  not  automatically  create  a 
demand.  The  public  must  appreciate  the  Imncfits  of 
family  planning,  mu.st  know  what  tlu?  modem 
methods  arc,  must  have-confidence  in  their  efficacy 
and  their  cfTcet  on  health,  and  must  have  informa- 
tion about  the  service  itself — where  it  is.  when  it  is 
available,  how  mueh  it  eosts,  who  is  eligible,  etc. 
Therefore,  one  way  to  accelerate  the  use  of  the 
family  planning  facility  would  be  to  organize  a  pro- 
gram to  educate  the  public  with  respect  to  family 
|)lanning. 

I2)  Regular  clinic  staff  arc  overworked  as  a 
result  of  liaving  to  provide  a  great  variety  of  scrv- 
ices  to  a  large  clientele.  Family  planning  is  only  one 
of  .several  programs.  It  is  also  one  that  requires  a 
substantial  amount  of  time  for  explaining,  teaching, 
and  demonstrating  the  methods  of  family  planning. 
The  participants  must  return  regularly  and  fre- 
(fucntly  for  supplies.  This  requires  additional  timt? 
and  nnich  recordkeeping.  As  a  result,  the  staff  may 
not  take  advantage  of  all  of  the  op])ortunitics  avail- 
able to  reconunend  family  planning  or  to -answer 
fully  all  of  the  questions  that  need  to  Imj  answered 
before  an  interested  client  will  adopt.  One  way  to 
accelerate  the  clinical  part  of  family  planning  would 
be  to  arrange  to  have  some  of  the  tasks  performed 
by  additional  nonmedical  personnel  rather  than 
loading  them  upon  nurses  and  physicians. 

iZ)  The  clinic  staff  may  not  Ik*  fully  convinced 
that  family  planning  is  an  essential  and  important 
part  of  their  duties.  They  may  be  giving  a  lower 
priority  to  this  type  of  activity  because  they  do  not 
see  the  close  connection  iHJtwccn  community  and 
family  problems  and  excessive  ehildbearing.  One 
way  to  accelerate  the  program  would  be  to  have 
orientation  meetings  for  family  planning,  in  which 
the  importance  of  providing  family  planning  as  a 
community  service  would  be  stressed.  Such  meet- 
ings .should  have  as  a  goal  a  rise  in  enthusiasm  and 
desire  to  ''push"  family  planning  services  as  a 
priority  program. 

(4)  The  clinic  .staff  may  not  Ik?  fully  informed 
about  how  to  provide  family  planning  services  in 
a  way  that  is  persuasive.  Many  medical  services 
are  dispcn.scd  in  a  formal  and  impersonal  way.  Such 
an  atmosphere  probably  would  not  he  effective  with 
rural  folk  of  lo^v  education  and  income.  The  skills 
of  warm  and  sympathetic  inter|)ersonal  relations,  of 
health  education,  and  of  medical  counseling  need  to 
be  employed.  The  clinic  staff  should  be  educated  in 
these  skills. 

ih)  Many  women  may  feel  shyness,  shame,  or 
embarrassment  at  the  thought  of  coming  to  a  family 
planning  clinic.  This  may  keep  them  away.  Some 
way  should  be  found  to  contact  them'  and  persuade 
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them  beforehand;  the  offer  of  service  should  l3e 
initiated  by  the  family  planning  facility;  people 
should  not  be  forced  to  ask  for  help. 

<6)  Even  though  they  are  poor,  those  who  seek 
family  planning  service  desire  methods  that  arc 
reliable  and  not  unpleasant  to  use.  The  family  plan- 
ning jicrvices  shouhl  be  of  high  (luality.  They  sliould 
include  only  reliable  methods  and  good  professional 
care. 

(7)  When  the  persons  to  be  reached  are  of  very 
low  education^  income,  and  of  a  different  racial  or 
ethnic  group  there  may  be  a  large  social  and  cul- 
tural gap  separating  the  physician  and  nurses  at  the 
clinic  and  the  |K)tential  clients.  In  .such  eases,  the 
gulf  must  be  bridged  by  an  intermediar>'  who  can 
communicate  effectively  with  both  sides;  who  can 
translate  the  family  planning  messages  into  lan- 
guage the  client  can  understand  and  use  arguments 
that  will  convince  the  client.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
intermediary  nmst  work  under  the  supen-ision  of 
the  medical  staff  and  carr>'  out  the  program  as  it 
directs. 

(8)  The  groups  iKjing  served'  should  Iw  repre- 
.sented  among  tho.sc  sponsoring  the  family  planning 
progran\  Suspicions  ari.se  concerning  the  motives 
that  caise  some  |K?ople  to  want  other  people  to  have 
fewer  children.  The*best  way  to  demonstrate  sin- 
cerely that  the  welfare  of  the  client  and  his  family 
is  the  primary  goal  is  to  have  ihe -leadership  of  the 
clients'  own  groups  represented  as  a  part  of  the 
family  planning  program. 

(9)  Under  the  pressures  of  prolonged  hard  work 
with  few  expressions  of  gratitude,  clinics  may  tend 
to  Iwconie  bureaucratic,  impers  onal,  and  even  hos- 
tile toward  their  clients.  Family  planning  can  thrive 
only  in  an  atnios|)here  of  personal  concern  and 
synipathetie  banc  ling  of  each  case.  The  family  plan- 
ning portion  of  each  clinic's  program  must  be  exam- 
ined to  see  if  it  should  be  more  "humanized"  or 
'•personalized.*' 

(10)  Many  uneducated  i>ersons  may  be  obses.scd 
with  the  need  for  privacy  and  eonfidentiflt'*y  be- 
cause they  do  not  wish  their  neigblwrs  to  K  ^  w  that 
they  are  practicing  a  particular  type  ol  family 
planning.  The  service  provided  should  be  given  in 
as  much  privacy  and  freedom  from  public  knowl- 
edge  as  possible. 

fll)  Coming  to  the  family  planning  clinic  may 
reifuire  special  arrangements  of  a  rather  complex 
nature  for  women  with  large  families  who  live  at 
a  great  distance,  or  who  work.  The  clinic  must  be 
prepared  to  acconunodate  the  needs  of  the  people,  to 
reduce  the  frequency  of  their  return  as  mueh  as 
possible,  and  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  supplies  to 
them.  One  policy  would  be  to  give  enough  supplies 
at  one  time  to  last  several  months,  to  arrange  for 
delivery  by  mail,  etc. 

(12)  The  o|)erating  routine  of  some  clinics  may 
be  objectionable.  Having  to  wait  for  a  long  n<*riod  of 
time,  having  to  give  out  personal  information  in  the 
presence  of  other  clients,  or  having  elinic  workers 
presume  that  their  clients  arc  unintelligent,  dis- 
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ltonc.<t.  or  otherwise  inferior  may  generate  ^\\cl\ 
jictive  dislike  that  thoy  will  astay  away.  Family 
planning  mui?t  rt»Iy  \\\x}n  voluntary  attendance.  The 
rlinic  operationss  should  he  reviewed  to  minimize 
practices  and  procedures  that  alienate  clients. 

Content  of  the  Program 

In  order  to  create  a  program  that  would  avoid  the 
12  handicaps  hsfted  above,  a  program  with  the  foU 
lowing  components  was  developed: 

(1 )  An  imligenous  family  planning  educator 
should  be  added  in  each  county.  Each  county  should 
recruit  and  employ  a  "family  planning  educator*'  to 
work  with  the  county  health  officer  and  his  staff. 
This  person  should  work  to  help  relieve  the  added 
burden  of  the  accelerated  family  program.  She 
should  also  Im?  a  '^bridge''  between  the  potential 
clients  and  the  elinie.  Inasmuch  as  ahiiost  all  of  the 
clients  in  the  clinics  are  Negro  in  the  area  being 
served,  the.  family  planning  educator  must  be  a 
Negro  also.  She  should  Ik?  widely  known  in'the  com- 
munity and  liked  and  respected.  She  must  have 
talents  for  counseling  and  talking  informally  with 
clients.  She  should  be  known  to  the  leadens  of  the 
Negro  community  and  have  influence  with  them. 

These  family  planning  educators  were  part-time 
workers  employed  by  the  Planned  Parenthood 
League  of  Alabama  to  work  1  day, per  week.  Their 
principal  duty  was  to  attend  one  session  of  the 
prenatal  and  post-partum  clinics  in  the  county  and 
to  hold  conversations  about  family  planning  with 
women  who  came  to  the  clinics.  They  were  supplied 
with  easy-to-read  bookjets  .that  give ^f nil. informa- 
tion about  each  of  the  methods  of  family  planning^ 
which  could  be  given  to  the  women  to  read  at  home. 
The  family,  planning  educators  were  also  expected 
to  assist  the  nurse  in  dispensing  family  planning 
supplies,  keeping  records,  and  banking  the  funds 
collected  from  the  clients  as  partial  payment  for 
supplies 

(2)  There  should  be  a  suatained  program  of 
public  information  in  the  communities.  In  each 
county,  the  family  planning  educator  was  asked  to 
compile  a  list  of  names  of  women  of  childl>earing 
age  who  recently  had  borne  a  child.  In  some  eases 
these  names  were  taken  from  the  birth  registration 
files  for  the  county,  and  in  others  they  were  taken 
froni  clinic  records  of  women  who  had  received 
medical  care  in  connection  with  a  pregnancy.  A 
letter  was  mailed  to  each  person  on  the  list,  en- 
closing a  simple  booklet  announcing  the  program 
and  inviting  them  to  come  to  the  clinic.  The  name 
of  the  family  planning  educator  was  announced  in 
the  letter  and  interested  women  were  encouraged 
to  talk  with  her. 

Because  a  high  percentage  of  those  to  be  served 
are  Negro,  a  special  effort  was  made  to  help  Xcgro 
citizens  realize  that  a  person  of  their  own  race  had 
been  employed  as  a  family  planning  educator  and 
that  the  program  was  one  that  wotdd  benefit  them. 
Each  educator  was  asked  to  have  a  business  card 
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printed  with  her  photograph  on  the  card.  In  this 
way,  a  substantial  segment  of  the  Negro  commu- 
nity came  to  know  that  their  race  wa.s  rci)resented 
at  the  clinic  a.^  an  employee,  and  that  they  were 
welcome  to  visit  her  and  ask  cpiestions  or  seek  helj). 

(3)  Planning  and  orientation  sessions  should  be 
held  for  the  clinic  staffs.  A  general  planning  meet- 
ing, attended  by  the  county  health  oflicers  and  their 
head  nurses,  was  held  at  the  start  of  the  program. 
The  details  of  the  progran'i  were  described  and 
<liscussed,  and  suggestions  from  the  participants 
were  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  program.  The 
Planned  Parenthood  League  of  Alabama  held  meet- 
ings for  the  staffs  in  the  various  counties,  to  explain 
the  purposi*  of  the  program  and  to  he||)  prepare  the 
way  for  the  family  planning  educator  to  join  the 
organization.  The  system  of  records  to  be  kept  was 
explained,  the  procedures  were  <liscussed.  General 
discussion  revealed  the  prol)lems  that  would  be 
encountered  and  suggested  solutions  were  ^'orked 
out. 

(4*  Training  and  supervision  of  the  family  plan- 
ning educators.  The  Planned  Parenthood  league  of 
Alabama  undertook  to  assist  the  nurses  and  health 
officers  to  train  the  family  planning  educators  in 
their  duties.  Representatives  of  the  League  visited 
each  county  and  reviewed  the  duties  of  the  family 
planning  educator  with  the  recruit  herself  and  the 
head  nurse.  An  experienced  family  planning  social 
worker  from  the  Birmingham  Planned  Parenthood 
Program  (also  a  Negro)  visited  each  new  family 
planning  educator  individually  and  coached  her  on 
her  duties.  She  helped  the  educator  work  out  de- 
tailed procedures  with  her  super\'isors  for  getting 
additional  service  ))erformed  with  a  minimum  of 
confusion.  Arrangements  whereby  ^the  educators 
couhl  facilitate  the  delivery  of  supplies  to  estab- 
lished clients  was  worked  out. 

(!})  Community  work  by  the  family  planning 
educators.  Because  of  limited  budget,  the  principal 
duties  of  the  family  planning  educators  were  con- 
centrated at  ihv  clinic,  counseling  women  who  came 
for  other  medical  visits.  However,  a  limited  budget 
for  travel  was  provided  each  educator  and  she  was 
encouraged  to  talk  to  her  neighbors  and  friends*  to 
give  talks  before  public  gatherings,  and  to  visit  other 
towns  in  the  county  to  talk  with  community  leaders 
about  the  program.  In  other  words,  an  effort  was 
made  to  establish  her  as  an  "opinion  leader''  in  the 
lonnnunity. 

U>>  The  oral  pill  should  be  added  to  the  methods 
available,  at  subsidized  cost.  Whereas  the  oral  pill 
had  previously  been  available  only  under  s[)ecial 
eircumstanees,  under  the  accelerated  i)rogram  it 
was  offered  to  everyone  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  |)er 
month.  In  addition,  aerosol  foam  was  available 
without  charge  and  the  intrauterine  device  was 
avaihible  in  .some  of  the  clinics.  It  was  decided  to 
ask  the  clients  to  pay  for  a  part  of  the  oral  pills 
for  two  reasons.  First,  at  the  time  the  program 
began  the  pills  were  available  to  the  program  at  a 
cost  of  $1.10  per  month's  supply.  The  funds  avail- 


able  for  the  experiment  were  insufficient  to  provide 
tlie  pilb  without  charge.  Second,  it  was  beheved 
tliat  a^iking  the  interested  couples  to  pay  something 
for  family  planning  would  have  two  beneficial 
eflfeets.  It  would  require  a  personal  eommitment  to 
make  a  serious  effort  to  control  conception.  People 
who  would  pretend  to  adopt  in  order  to  please  the 
family  planning  educators  were  elimhmted  froiii 
the  program.  In  addition,  it  was  hypothesized  that 
tlie  policy  of  recjuiring  a  partial  payment  would  be 
an  effective  barrier  against  propaganda  that  the 
program  was  only  a  device  for  maintaining  a  **racial 
balance"  in  the  South.  The  cost  of  the  pill  to  the 
clients  was  far  less  than  the  additional  montlily 
cost  of  having  an  additional  child.  Moreover,  no 
client  need  be  without  family  planning,  for  the 
aerosol  foam  and  lUCD  were  available  to  those 
who  wished  to  have  family  planning  but  eould  not 
afford  the  50  eents  per  month. 

The  Site  of  the  Experiment 

The  cx|)eriment  was  eondueted  in  13  counties  of 
the  Black  Belt  (old  plantation  zone)  of  Alabama. 
These  are  among  the  poorest  eounties  of  Alabama 
and  also  of  the  nation.  Figure  1  indicates  tlie  loca- 
tion of  these  counties;  they  lie  along  the  belt  of 
dark  soil  (for  which  the  Black  Belt  is  named)  that 
traverses  the  State  at  about  the  latitude  of  Mont- 
gomery. It  was  here  that  the  plantation  system 
was  niost  elalwrately  developed,  and  where  later  a 
very  dense  Negro  sharecropper  {copulation  was  con- 
centrated. 

The  eounties  included  in  the  experiment  have  the 
following  eharaeteristies: 

(a)  They  are  predominantly  rural — 69  percent. 

(b)  The  proportion  of  Negroes  is  very  high — 64 
percent. 

(c)  The  level  of  education  is  low;  median  years 
of  schooling  is  5.5. 

id)  The  population  is  very  |)oor;  median  family 
income  is  $1,362. 

(e)  The  population  is  unskilled;  61  percent  of 
employed  are  farm  or  laborer. 

(i)  Fertility  rates  are  very  high— twice  the  U.S. 
level. 

(g)  Contacts  with  the  modern  world  are  mini- 
nml;  96  percent  were  bom  in  Alabama;  mobility  is 
low  except  for  permanent  outmigration. 

Table  2  presents  selected  characteristics  of  each 
county,  taken  from  the  1960  census  reports,  while 
figure  2  illustrates  the  very  sharp  differences  in 
socioeconomic  status  between  these  eounties  and  the 
average  level  of  the  U.S.  |)opulation.  Tliese  data 
show  that  the  clinie-plus-edueation  experiment  was 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  rural,  least  educated, 
most  provincial,  most  poverty-stricken  and  back- 
ward segments  of  the  United  States,  and  one  wh?/e 
birth  rates  are  extremely  high.  It  seems  plausible 
to  infer  that  if  a  family  planning  experiment  could 


Fmi  RK  1.— Counties  in  the  Old  Plantation  Bolt  included  in 
the  family  planning  program. 

succeed  here,  it  could  succeed  in  any  rural  area  in 
the  United  States. 

Results  of  the  Clinic*PIus-Education  Experiment  s 
Clinic  Attendance 

In  the  experimental  13-eounty  area  there  was  an 
inunediate  and  very  su!)stantial  rise  in  the  number 
of  new  patients  coming  to  the  clinics  when  the  pro- 
gram of  accelerated  action  was  introduced.  The 
statistics  of  clinic  attendance  are  reported  in  table 
3  and  illustrated  in  figure  3.  At  the  end  of  18  months, 
the  rate  at  which  new  patients  were  coming  to  the 
clinic  was  3.7  times  what  it  had  been  before  the 
start  of  the  program.  The  number  of  old  clients 
returning  for  supplies  was  2.8  times  as  great  as  it 
had  been  before  the  start  of  the  program. 

There  was  no  corresponding  eflfect  upon  the  re- 
mainder of  the  State  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
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Fkjurk  2.— Churafteristics  of  the  nonwhite  population  of  13-(ounty  Old  Plaataiion  Belt  area 
compared  with  U^.  white  population:  1960. 


experiment.  Whereas  the  attendance  at  the  clinics 
in  the  13-county  area  and  the  balance  of  the  State 
fexchisive  of  Jefferson  County,  which  is  the  Birm- 
ingham metropolitan  area)  had  been  about  equal 
throughout  1963,  the  attendance  in  1964  jumped  to 
a  point  40  percent  and  then  80  percent  above  the 


remainder  of  the  State.  From  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1963  to  the  second  quarter  of  1964,  the  rate  of  inflow^ 
of  new  patient^;  for  family  planning  increased  126 
percent.  The  corresponding  increase  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  State  was  44  percent.  Table  4  pre- 
sents these  data. 
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in  the  experimental  program,  b-  iimrters:  1962-65. 


A  similar  sudden  incease  was  registered  for  the 
number  of  visits  by  patients  returning  to  the  clinics 
for  fannly  planning  service— to  obtain '  supplies 
prinjarily.  From  the  fourth  quarter  of  19G3  to  the 


i?econd  quarter  of  1964  the  increase  was  108  percent 
for  the  13-county  area  and  only  15  percent  for  the 
remainder  of  the  State. 
It  had  been  intended  to  use  the  remainder  of  the 
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State,  exclusive  of  the  13-eounty  area  and  Jefferson 
County,  as  the  '*cont»or'  hy  whieh  to  measure  the 
progress  of  the  program.  However,  this  control  was 
io?t  after  only  two  quarters  of  operation.  Three 
events  conspired  to  produce  this: 

(a)  The  Planned  Parentliood  League  of  Alabama 
and  the  Community  and  Family  Study  Center 
jointly  issued  a  "Rural  South  Family  Planning 
Newsletter"  in  whieh  the  experinient  was  described 
in  detail.  This  newsletter  was  published  and  distril)- 
uted  to  every  county  health  department  in  multiple 
eopie*;,  so  that  almost  every  employee  in  the  health 
establishment  of  the  State  became-aware  of  the  13- 
eounty  experiment  in  June  1964.  Copies  were  also 
?ent  to  eveiy  county  school  superintendent  in  the 
State  and  to  the  miliisters  of  the  leading  churches. 

(b)  At  the  annual  conventions  in  the  State  of 
physicians,  nurses,  and  social  workers,  amouiice- 
nients  of  the  pro^rani  were  made,  and  lectures  were 
given  stating  the  goals  of  the  program  and  the  pro- 
cedures being  followed, 

(cl  The  State  of  Alabama  changed  its  policy  with 
re.spect  to  the  oral  pills,  and  began  to  make  them 
freely  available  vithout  charge  in  all  counties  of 
the  State  except  the  13-county  area  of  the  experi- 
ment, where  the  price  of  50  cents  per  cycle  remained 
in  effect. 

Thus,  the  experiment  suddenly  became  a  "pacer" 
for  the  health  departments  in  all  counties  of  the 
State.  There  was  a  sudden  and  dramatic  increase  in 
the  inflow  of  new  patients  to  the  noncxpcrimental 
counties  beginning  in  the  second  quarter  and  in- 
creasing in  the  third  and  subsequent  quarters.  How- 
ever, the  "control"  situation  lasted  long  enough  to 
make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the  experimental 
effort  to  accelerate  the  program  had  succeeded. 
When  the  proce(hircs  of  the  experimental  accelera- 
tion were  diffused  to  the  remainder  of  the  State,  a 
similar  effect  was  produced. 

Tables  3  and  4  report  trends  in  new  patient  visits 
and  revisits  of  old  patients  for  nearly  3  full  years 
of  operation  of  tlie  program.  The  number  of  new 
patients  climbed  irregularly  to  a  peak  in  the  first 
(juarter  of  1966.  Since  that  time  it  has  tended  to 
level  off  at  a  rate  roughly  three  times  the  volume 
that  prevailed  before  the  experiment  began.  The 
number  of  revisits  has  continued  to  dim!)  steadily. 
The  volume  in  1966  third  quarter  was  5.8  times  the 
volume  in  the  quarter  immediately  preceding  the 
experiment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  pov- 
erty counties  of  rural  Alal)ama  have  accepted  fam- 
ily planning  at  a  greatly  accelerated  rate. 

Meanwhile,  the  adoption  of  family  planning  has 
also  proceeded  rapidly  in  the  balance  of  the  State. 
Ta  bles  3  and  4  reveal  that  the  inflow  of  new  pa- 
tients and  the  return  of  old  patients  has  grown  even 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  experimental  area.  In  1966 
thv  volume  of  family  planning  activity  throughout 
th(!  State  stood  roughly  at  a  level  seven  times  what 
it  lad  been  just  before  the  experiment  began. 

Two  factors  must  be  considered  in  evaluating  the 


growth  of  family  planning  in  the  experimental 
counties  and  is  the  remainder  of  the  State: 

(a)  The  experimental  area  was  deliberately 
chosen  for  being  the  poorest  and  most  rural  segment 
of  the  State.  The  ver>-  rapid  progress  in  the  out- 
lying counties  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact' that 
they  have  a  higher  level  of  education  and  income 
and  that  their  population  is  less  predominantly 
Xegro. 

(b)  In  the  remainder  of  the  State  the  oral  pills 
were  available  without  cost,  whereas  in  the  experi- 
mental counties  the  50-cent  charge  was  continued 
until  July  1967.  This  may  have  reprcsse*l  adoption 
somewhat  in  the  experimental  counties.  (In  July 
1967.  when  Phase  4  began,  the  pills  were  made  avail- 
able without  cost  in  the  experimental  areas  also. 
Data  are  not  yet  available  to  measure  the  impact, 
but  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  the  comparative 
influence  of  nmking  a  charge  and  not  making  ,a 
charge  for  family  pjanning  when  attendance  rates 
are  reported.) 

Tables  3  and  4  were  summarized  from  quarterly 
rc|)orts  made  l)y  the  county  health  officer-  to  the 
State  Department  of  Health.  In  mid-1965  the 
Planned  Parenthood!  League  of  Alabama  sum- 
marized the  records  it  had  kept  of  attendance^  at 
the  clinics,  counting  the  num!)er  of  women  who  had 
applied  for  family  planning  service,  even  if  one 
time  only,  since  the  program  !)egan.  Patients  who 
returned  for  service,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
experiment  were  included  in  this  total.  The^  sum- 
mary of  this  statistical  rejwrt  is  shown  in  table  5. 
Data  arc  given  for  each  county  and  for  the  experi- 
mental area  as  a  whole.  A  total  of  5,196  women  had 
been  served  during  the  first  18  months  of  the  experi- 
ment. This  was  equivalent  to  an  estimated  11  per- 
cent of  all  women  of  ehildbearing  age,  18  percent 
of  all  ever  married  women  of  ehildbearing  age,  and 
25  percent  of  all  women  of  ehildbearing  age  with 
2  or  more  children. 

Tal)lc  5  demonstrates  that  in  a  very  short  time 
the  program  Lad  succeeded  in  reaching  a  very  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  estimated  29,000  ever 
married  females  in  the  experimental  area.  However, 
it  was  also  clear  that  as  yet  the  majority  had  not 
been  persuaded  to  try  faintly  planning  by  using 
modern  methods.  Even  if  we  presume  that  30  per- 
cent are  using  methods  purchased  at  pharmaeies 
and  20  percent  are  sterile  or  not  cxpo.scd,  this  still 
leaves  at  1538^30  i)ercent  of  the  population  unpro- 
tected and  as^onadopters,  and  with  a  .substantial 
additional  number  using  unreliable  methods.  The 
fact  tlfat  revisits  have  climbed  steadily  since  mid- 
1965  suggests  that  steady  inroads  are  being  made 
upon  this  l)aeklog,  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  about  750 
new  permanent  adopters  per  year.  If  the  goal  is  to 
have  80  percent  of  all  women  who  have  borne  two 
or  more  children  using  contraception  if  they  are 
fertile,  and  if  there  arc  an  estimated  16,000  such 
women,  the  current  rate  of  progress  seems  to  be 
alK)ut  5  percent  per  year.  Although  this  is  far  more 
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rapid  than  had  Uvvii  the  pace  pr('^iou^ly.  it  couhl 
probably  he  accek'rated  further  hy  hirj^er  input^  of 
manpower.  Houevcr.  if  the  current  rate  of  growth 
rontinue.>  for  another  (k^ade  or  lo  year^.  the  target 
will  have  been  very  nearly  achieved.  When  one  con- 
siflm  the  lov  level  of  educniinu,  the  rumlity.  the 
povertij,  and  the  small  input  of  additional  man- 
power and  moneif.  this  arromplifthment  is  cncoimuh 
in(f. 

Not  all  of  the  eountie>  in  the  program  performed 
ecnially  well.  In  fart,  ^!ome  did  outstanding  work 
and  a  few  appeared  to  aeeoniplish  almost  nothing. 
This  i.s  revealed  in  table  'k  where  measures  are  re- 
ported for  eaeJi  eounty.  If  one  correlates  these  inter- 
county  differences  with  the  eharaeteristics  shown  in 
table  2.  the  following  finding<  result: 

(1 )  .^ome  of  the  most  succi»ssful  counties  are  the 
most  rural,  the  poorest,  and  the  least  educated. 
AdojUion  rates  are  lowest  in  the  more  urbanized 
counties  with  better  //lUeation  and  higher  incomes 
<Hus.<ell.  Montgontery I.  This  niay.  be  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  these  more  urbanizwl  populations 
use  other  sourees  to  get  family  planning  service— 
phannacici;  and  private  physicians.  It  may  also 
nu'an  that  in  larger  urban  clusters  the  munber  of 
clinics  is  insufficient,  and  .services  should  be  more 
widely  dispersed. 

(2)  Sonic  of  the  poorest  as  well  as  some  of  the 
best  showings  are  in  ver>*  rural  and  poor  counties 
fSuinter,  Wilcox,  and  Greene  arc  below  average, 
while  Bullock,  Lowndes,  and  Macon  are  above 
average.)  Thus,  there  is  great  variation  even  among 
counties  of  the  S'lnie  general  type. 

(3)  Racial  tension  and  friction  affected  the  pro- 
gram very  little.  Dallas.  Lowndes,  and  Macon 
Counties  iill  were  at  the  very  eenter  of  racial  up- 
heavals during  the  course  of  this  experiment,  yet 
all  arc  among  the  nu)re  succc.'-sful.  The  experiment 


ha>  been  conducted  in  sucb  a  way  that  the  Negro 
r(»>idcnts  have  not  linked  it  with  race  pro!)lenis:  it 
ha>  remained  a  family  welfaiv-hcalth  serviec  pro- 
vided to  all  eitiz(Mis  irropt  tjve  of  race.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  physicians  and  nurses  in  these 
couniie>  conscientiously  carry  out  this  philosophy, 
with  only  occa>ional  exceptions.  The  presence  of  tbc 
Negro  family  planning  educators  at  the  clinics  an<i 
working  in  the  community  shotdd  have  helped  to 
maintain  this  philo-sopby.  Sloreover.  the  Negro  citi- 
zens appeared  to  realize  that  the  family  planning 
program  was  to  their  own  long-nm  advantage. 

The  a!)Ove  interpretation  concludes  that  the 
degree  of  suceos  achieved  in  the  comities  was  not 
"cau>cd"  by  suiKMior  <'<lueation.  higher  income,  or 
greater  urbani>m.  Where,  then,  shdidd  we  look  for 
an  explanation?  Only  informal  ob.servation  and  im- 
pressions arc  available  for  such  a  task.  If  these  sub- 
jective judgments  can  be  tru>ted.  we  may  fornudate 
the  following  explanator>-  bypothescs: 

(11  The  degree  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  whicji 
the  eoimty  health  officer  and  his  (white)  nursing 
staff  showed  in  the  i^rograni  affected  the  outcome 
greatly.  The  outstanding  case  of  .\utauga  County 
nm>t  l>e  credited  to  the  devoted  activity  of  the 
nurse,  Kdna  K.  Tucker  and  the  family  planning 
edu*'ator.  Ruby  Lee  Sinith.  The  coimty  liealth  offi- 
eti*  gave  theuKstrong  backing  in  tlicir  efforts. 

i2)  The  (lualifieations  of  the  Negro  family  plan- 
ning educator  affected  the  outcome.  Tlio.se  who  were 
mo.st  enthusiastic,  outgoing,  and  energetic  in  con- 
tacting persons  both  in  the  clinics  and  out  in  the 
communities  apparently  luul  a  !)ig  impact.  Those^ 
who  were  niore  passive  and  indolent,  or  who  merely 
were  assigned  to  cloing  minor  chores  around  the 
clinic  without  doing  a  great  deal  of  true  educational 
work  achieved  nnieh  less  by  way  of  an  acceleration 
in  clinic  attendance'. 


Tabu:  d. 


— Xumber  of  nonwhite  women  exposed  to  precjnaney  and  rate  of  rlinir  attendance 
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(3)  The  latitude  for  teaching  and  motivational 
work  whieh  the  county  health  offieer  and  the  nurses 
gave  to  the  family  planning  cdueavor.  and  the 
(legreo  to  wliieh  the  family  planning  edueator  tried 
to  become  a  genuine  ''team'^  member,  also  affected 
the  outcome.  Where  the  family  planning  educator 
was  shnply  turned  into  a  nursci?  aid.  a  reeordkcepcr. 
or  a  keeper-and-di.spenser  of  supplies,  the  impact 
was  much  less  than  where  she  was  given  latitude  to 
talk  with  the  patients  freely  and  become  a  true 
educator  for  family  planning. 

(4)  The  general  acceptance  of  the  clinic  by  the 
connnunity  for  all  medical  services  is  another  factor. 
In  some  counties  the  clinics  are  used  to  capacity  and 
I)eyond.  because  the  Negro  residents  have  confi- 
dence in  them  :ind  like  the  treatment  they  receive. 
In  other  counties  this  appear.*?  to  be  I^^ss  true.  In 
counties  where  the  maternal  and  child  health  care 
program  is  not  very  popular  and  is  not  much  used, 
there  were  comparatively  fewer  women  to  contact 
for  family  planning. 

(^)  In  some  counties  much  use  wa>  niade  of  the 
booklets  and  other  materials  for  training  and  edu- 
cating the  public,  while  in  other  counties  much  less 
use  wa.s  made  of  them. 

In  sunnuary,  the  counties  which  conformed  most 
closely  to  the  original  experimental  design  appear 
to  be  the  counties  which  succeeded  best,  and  the 
counties  which  "dragged  their  feet'^  in  carrying  out 
the  experiment  appeared  to  have  the  least  success. 

CONCLUSION— The  statistics  on  attendance 
appear  to  demonstrate  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
that  family  planning  services  can  be  offered  througli 
public  health  clinics  to  families  of  very  low  income 
and  very  low  educational  attainment  in  very  back- 
ward rural  areas  and  yet  receive  a  prompt  and  sub- 
stantial acceptance  if  that  program  is  accompanied 
by  an  appropriate  set  of  arrangements  to  inform 
and  motivate  the  public  for  family  planning,  and  to 
persuade  them  to  make  a  trial.  It  also  demonstrates 
that  simply  operating  a  medical  service  without  a 
program  of  education  (depending  upon  the  word- 
of-mouth  recommendations  of  satisfied  customers) 
tends  to  have  comparatively  less  success.  Finally,  it 
demonstrates  that  the  behavior  of  the  rural  poor 
with  respect  to  family  planning  conforms  much  less 
to  the  stereotypes  of  apathy,  irresponsibility,  and 
unconcern  for  high  fertility  which  many  middle- 
class  white  persons  attribute  to  them. 

Yet  it  was  also  clear  that  this  experiment  did  not 
produce  innncdiate  and  complete  success.  For  every 
wojnan  of  ehildbearing  age  with  two  or  more  chil- 
dren who  was  won  over  to  the  sustained  practice 
of  ifamily  planning  during  the  3Vo  years  in  which 
thin  program  operated,  there  probably  was  at  least 
ouQ  nieh  woman  who  was  not  practicing  family 
plalnning  at  all  or  was  using  only  unreliable  methods. 
Cl(farly,  the  task  is  unfinished,  from  both  the  re- 
soalreh  and  the  action  side.  We  need  to  learn  more 
abbut  the  phenomenon  of  non-acceptance.  This  was 
the.  object  of  Phase  3,  to  be  discussed  next.  We  then 


need  to  utilize  this  information  to  devise  a  new  and 
even  better  program  to  reach  the  *'hard  to  per- 
suade.'' This  is  the  goal  of  Phase  4. 

Phase  3 :  Followup  of  the  Clinic-Pliis- 
Ediication  Experiment 

After  the  elinic-plus-edueation  experiment  had 
been  in  operation  for  2Vjt  years,  it  was  subjected  to 
an  intensive  followup  evaluation.  This  consisted  of 
three  parts: 

<a>  An  interview  with  a  sample  of  women  who 
attended  a  family  planning  clinic  at  least  one  time. 
The  interview  obtained  information  concerning  the 
practice  of  contraception  over  the  past  o  years,  a 
complete  pregnancy  history  with  which  to  estimate 
birth  rates,  and  a  wide  variety  of  responses  which 
would  reveal  attitudes  toward  fertijity  and  fertility 
control  or  which  would  explain  fertility  behavior. 

ih)  An  interview  with  a  sample  of  women  who 
had  not  attended  a  family  planning  clinic.  The  same 
items  of  information  were  obtained  for  this  group 
as  for  the  clinic  sample. 

(c)  An  intensive  analysis  of  the  clinic  records 
for  tlie  women  who  had  attended.  This  included  an 
analysis  of  tlie  types  of  contraceptives  taken,  dura- 
tion of  use.  frequency  of  returning  for  supplies,  rea- 
sons for  termination  (if  ternunated),  etc. 

The  first  of  the  above  groups  is  referred  to  as 
''the  clinic  sample/'  It  contains  data  for  470  women. 
*The  sample  was  selected  by  taking  the  name  of 
every  fifth  person  on  the  roster  of  those  who  had 
attended  the  family  planning  clinics  in  eight  rural 
counties:  Autauga,  Bullock,  Butler,  Dallas, 
Lowndes.  iMaeon.  Russell,  and  Wilcox.  Montgomery 
County  was  omitted  from  the  followup  because  of 
its  more  urban  nature.  The  remaining  counties"  were 
excluded  for  one  of  two  reasons:  (a)  It  proved  to 
be  impossible  to  employ  qualified  Negro  inter- 
viewers to  do  the  followup  work  (Barbour  County) 
or  (b)  the  great  distance  from  centers  where  inter- 
viewers were  being  trained  and  supervised  (Sclma 
on  the  West  and  Tuskcegec  on  the  east).  Sumter, 
Oreene,  and  Marengo  Counties  were  excluded  on 
this  basis. 

The  second  of  the  above  groups  is  referred  to  as 
"the  mnclimc  sample*'  It  consists  of  data  for  368 
women  who  had  not  attended  the  family  planning 
clinic.  These  women  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  a 
random  process  in  the  same  counties  from  which  the 
clinic  sample  was  drawn.  The  procedure  was  as 
follows:  In  each  county  the  interviewers  were  as- 
signed ti^e  geographic  points,  distributed  through- 
out the  county  to  cover  all  districts.  Starting  at  caeh 
point  and  following  a  nath  specified  carefully  in 
advance,  the  interviewers  called  at  every  second 
house,  using  a  simple  "sereening^^  interview  to  find 
out  whether  the  women  in  the  house  were  of  fertile 
age  and  had  attended  a  family  planning  clinic.  If  at 
a  house  the  woman  or  women  were  not  of  fertile  age 
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(18  to  40)  or  had  ever  attended  a  planned  parent- 
hood clinic  anywhere,  they  were  excluded  from  the 
sample.  However,  all  women  age  18  to  40  who  had 
never  attended  a  clinie  to  obtain  family  planning 
.service  were  included.  The  interviewers  were  in- 
structed to  continue  screening  and  interviewing  the 
selected  cases  until  they  liad  obtained  a  quota  of 
10  women  at  each  sample  point,  for  a  total  of  50 
women  for  the  county.  Some  women  were  unable 
to  obtain  the  quota  of  50  women  by  the  screening 
process  (sickness,  inability  to  find  the  quota  within 
the  zone  assigned,  inability  to  find  an  interviewer  to 
complete  the  quotas  at  outlying  counties.) 

The  second  sample  was  administered  the  same 
interview  as  the  first.  Therefore,  we  have  two  sets 
of  data  about  two  distinct  groups  of  persons: 
adopters  and  resisters.  By  making  a  comparative 
analysis  of  these  data,  we  can  gain  insights  into  the 
forces  that  promote  and  the  forces  that  impede 
adoption  of  family  planning  in  poverty  areas. 

Deinog;raphtc  and  Background  Characteristics 

'  Table  6  summarizes  data  from  these  two  samples. 
Tt  presents  information  concerning  demographic 
and  background  characteristics. 

(a)  Age.  Most  of  the  respondents  are  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  39.  There  is  no  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  clinic  and  nonclinic  samples. 
^  (b)  Marital  status.  Only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
women  were  married  and  living  with  husband.  A 
sizable  proportion  were  separated  or  single;  only  a 
small  fraction  were  widowed  or  divorced.  There  was 
no  significant  difference  between  the  two  samples. 

(c)  Husband's  education.  If  there  was  a  husband 
or  boyfriend  in  the  household,  his  educational  at- 
tainment was  noted.  Educational  attainment  is  low; 
there  is  no  significant  difference  between  the  two 
groups. 

(d)  Wife's  education.  Wives  had  more  education 
than  their  husbands,  but  the  level  is  still  far  below 
the  national  average.  There  was  no  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  clinic  and  nonclinic  group. 

(e)  E7nployment  status  of  husband.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  of  males  was  high,  but  there  was  no 
significant  difference  between  the  two  samples. 

(f)  Employment  status  of  wife.  Women  who 
were  in  the  clinic  sample  were  employed  in  a 
slightly  higher  percentage  of  cases  than  those  in  the 
nonclinic  sample,  while  those  in  the  nonclinic  sam- 
ple tended  to  be  unemployed.  The  differences  are 
statistically  significant,  but  bear  little  relationship 
to  any  meaningful  hypothesis  pertaining  to  adop- 
tion of  family  planning. 

(g)  Family  income.  The  income  of  both  groups 
was  tragically  low,  but  there  was  no  significant 
difference  between  them.  The  clinic  group  tended  to 
be  a  little  more  poverty  stricken  than  the  other 
group,  but  the  difference  was  small. 

(h)  Age  at  first  marriage.  Marriage  tends  to 
occur  early  in  rural  Alabama,  but  this  trait  was 
present  for  both  samples,  and  there  was  no  sig- 
nificant difference  between  them  in  this  respect 
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li»  ^Yhere  brought  up.  Of  the  women  in  the  clinic 
sample,  three-fourths  had  been  brought  up  on  a 
farm,  whereas  only  66  percent  of  the  nonclinic  sam- 
ple had  been  farm  girls.  This  difference  is  statis- 
tically significant,  but  runs  completely  contrary 
to  the  usual  hypotheses  concerning  the  relationship 
between  fertility  and  urban-rural  origin.  It  prob- 
ably is  a  byproduct  of  the  fact  that  different  sys- 
tems of  sampling  were  used  to  obtain  the  two  sam- 
ples, and  the  nonclinic  sampling  procedure  may  have 
taken  a  more  urban-oriented  sample. 

(j)  With  whom  lived  a  child.  As  has  been 
found  by  other  studies,  only  about  60  to  65  percent 
of  Negro  children  have  the  privilege  of  growing  up 
in  a  household  where  both  parents  are  present.  The 
rest  are  i  eared  by  their  mothers  or  grandmothers 
or  another  relative.  This  situation  characterized 
both  samples,  and  there  was  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  them  in  this  regard. 

(k)  Ti7ne  lived  in  cities.  Surprisingly,  a  high  pro- 
portion of  the  women  in  both  samples  had  lived  in 
a  "city"  for  a  substantial  amount  of  time.  In  almost 
all  cases  this  meant  the  local  county  seat,  Mont- 
gomery, or  a  nearby  small  city.  There  was  no  sig- 
nificant difference  between  the  two  groups  in  this 
respect. 

(\)  Ocaipatio7i  of  husband.  The  husbands  (or 
boyfriends')  in  both  groups  were  predominantly  blue 
collar  wwkers,  and  farm  employment  was  the  source 
of  livelihood  for  more  than  one-half  of  them.  Al- 
though the  differences  are  statistically  significant, 
their  pattern  forms  no  meaningful  explanation. 

Stimmary. — Twelve  demographic  and  background 
characteristics  have  been  considered.  Not  one  of 
them  shows  a  statistically  significant  and  meaning- 
ful difference  between  the  sample  of  family  planning 
adopters  and  family  planning  resisters.  We  must 
look  elsewhere  for  an  explanation  of  why  some  peo- 
ple accept  family  planning  and  others  do  not. 


Table  6. — Demographic  and  background  charac^ 
teristics  of  adopters  and  nonadopters  of  family 
planning;  Alaba7na  old  plantation  belt,  1966 
[Data  in  percent! 


Characteristic 


Non- 
Clinic  clinic 
sample  sample 


Age  of  woman  (NS)   lOO-O  100.0 

15-19  years   5^  t2 

20-24  years   20.0  20.9 

25-29  years..  .  .    24.4  19.8 

30-34  years   20-0  18.9 

35-39  years   17.7  18.1 

40-49  years   12.7  15.2 

Marital  status  (NS)   100.0  100.0 

Single   iii  m 

Married   65.7  63.3 

Separated   10.9  12.9 

Widowed   5.3  4.0 

Divorced   1.4  0.6 
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Table  6. — Demographic  ayid  background  charac- 
teristics of  adopters  and  nonadopters  of  family 
planning;  Alabama  old  plantation  belt^  1966 — 
Continued 

[DiiXa  in  percent] 


Characteristic 


Non- 
Clinic  clinic 
sample  sample 


Husband's  education  (NS)    100.0 

0-4  years   14.8 

5-7  years    ^^.4 

8-11  years   :J5.3 

1 2  +  years  ___  _  18.5^ 

Wife's  education  (NS)   100.0 

0-4  years.   4.8 

5-7  years   21.5 

8-11  years   52.3 

12+  years     21_.5 

Kmployment  status  of  husband  (NS)  100.0 

Employed   88.5 

Unemployed   9.2 

Not  in  lalwr  forced   2.3 

Employment  status  of  wife  (Sig.). .  .  100.0 

Employed..   '^8.8 

Unemployed   23.4 

Not  in  labor  force    

Family  income  (NS).   100.0 

Under  $1,500     38.0 

$1,500  to  $2,99<>.                  ....  35:1 

$3,000  to  $4,499   18.5 

$4,600  to  $5,99<)   4.2 

$6,000  or  more   4.2 

Age  at  first  marriage  (NS)   100.0 

11-14  years   0  8 

16-10  years.   14.2 

17  years   13.0 

18  years   10.0 

19  years   9.8 

20-21  years    13.4 

21  years  plus   14.8 

Never  married.  No  inf    

Where  brought  up  (Sig.)   100.0 

City   10.5 

Small  town   14.0 

Farm   74.9 

With  whom  lived  as  child  (NS)   100.0 

Both  parent  8   59.3 

Mother  only   23.9 

Grandmother   10  j 

Other  relative,  other   O-j 

Time  lived  in  cities  (NS)   100.0 

Less  than  2  years   36.8 

2.0-6.9   ^^l'^ 

6.0-9.9   7.9 

10.0  or  more   27.4 

Born  in  city   10-2^ 

Occupation  of  husband  (NS)   100.0 

White  collar   12.4 

Blue  collar,  nonfarm   30.3 

Blue  collar,  farm   57.3^ 

Note:  NS  =  not  signific^^it. 


100.0 


18.4 
28.2 
33.2 
19.9 


100.0 


7.1 
22.4 
51.2 
19.4 


100.0 


89.0 
8.1 

2.3 


100.0 


35.2 
34.0 
30.8 


100.0 


34.7 
33.2 
22.9 
5.2 
4.0 


100.0 


7.7 
13.1 
10.3 
10.6 

8.0 
15.7 
12.0 
22.0 


100.0 


11.8 
22.7 
65.5 


100.0 


66.1 
19.1 
9.6 
5.2 


100.0 


38.1 
9.0 
5.2 
29.1 
18.. 


100.0 


17.7 
19.7 
62.6 


Fertility  Status,  Family  Planning  Attitudes,  and 
Sex  Behavior  in  Relation  to  Adoption  and 
Nonadoption  of  Family  Planning 

Table  7  presents  information  concerning  a  second 
group  of  variables. 

(a)  Fertility  status.  More  than  92  percent  of  the 
women  in  each  group  reported  that  they  believed 
themselves  to  be  fertile,  and  only  about  5  percent 
believed  they  were  sterile.  The  remainder  did  not 
know.  There  was  no  significant  difference  between 
the  two  groups. 

(b)  Age  at  onset  of  sterility.  A  series  of  questions 
was  asked  the  small  group  of  women  who  reported 
themselves  to  be  sterile  in  order  to  Icarn  the  basis 
for  their  judgment.  Most  had  been  rendered  sur-  - 
gically  sterile,  at  the  recommendation  of  a  physi- 
cian, for  reasons  of  health.  The  sterility  of  the  non- 
clinical grou|)  had  taken  place  primarily  before  age 
35,  wiiereas  the  sterility  of  the  clinic  sample  had 
taken  place  primarily  after  age  35.  This  is  as  would 
have  been  expected,  because^  the  members  of  this 
group  had  attended  a  family  planning  clinic  within 
the  past  2^2  years. 

(c)  Attitude  of  the  woman  toward  family  plan- 
ning. The  first  strong  clue  concerning  the  reasons 
for  nonadoption  now  appear.  Women  who  are  in 
the  clinic  sample  are  overwhelmingly  strong  in  their 
approval  of  family  planning,  whereas  there  is  much 
less  warm  approval  among  the  nonclinic  group. 
Although  more  than  one-half  say  they  "approve 
strongly/'  a  very  substantial  minority  say  they 
only  "approve  moderately."  Nevertheless,  these 
data  reveal  a  fact  of  tremendous  importance:  active 
resistance  or  disapproval  among  the  nonadopters  is 
very  small;  only  16  percent  of  the  women  said  they 
tcere  not  favorably  disposed  toward  family 
planning. 

(d)  Attitude  of  the  men  toward  family  planning. 
The  males  in  households  where  the  woman  has  at- 
tended a  clinic  are  also  overwhelmingly  strong  in 
their  approval  of  family  planning;  only  12  percent 
are  either  neutral  or  disapproving.  In  contrast,  the 
proportion  of  males  in  the  nonclinic  sample  who 
approve  of  family  planning  is  much  smaller.  Yet 
here  also,  active  resistance  to  family  planning  (as 
reported  by  their  wives)  is  almost  nonexistent.  A 
very  large  percentage  (one-fourth)  of  the  men  in 
this  group  were  reported  as  being  "neutral,'^  but 
only  about  8  percent  were  said  to  disapprove.  This 
neutrality  or  covert  resistance  by  the  males  could 
be  a  major  explanatory  factor;  33  percent  of  the 
males  are  either  neutral  or  disapproving  in  the  non- 
clinic sample,  whereas  only  13  percent  of  the  males 
in  the  cHnie  sample  fall  in  this  classification. 

(e)  Current  sexual  activity.  It  might  be  hy- 
pothesized that  one  reason  the  women  in  the  non- 
clinic sample  had  not  been  to  the  clinic  is  that  they 
are  not  sexually  active.  It  has  been  shown  that 
about  one-eighth  of  them  are  never  married  (single) 
and  an  additional  one-eighth  are  separated, 
widowed,  or  divorced.  Thus,  one  might  expect  as 
many  as  35  percent  of  the  women  to  be  sexually 
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Table  7. — Fertility  status,  family  planning  atti- 
tudes, and  sex  behavior  of  adopters  and  hoh- 
adopters  of  family  planning;  Alabama  old  planta- 
tion belt,  1966 

tDiita  in  percent! 


Xoii- 

Char:icteristic  Clinic  clinic 

sample  sample 


Fertility  status   I(K).0  l(K).0 


Fertile   \)2:2  JK).5 

Uncertain,  maylnj  sterile   2.7  4.9 

Sterile   5J  4Ji 

Age  at  sterility   100.0  100.0 


Before  35  years    41.7  80.5 

35~S9  years  .   ..    .   ;j;U  5.:i 

40  or  more     25.0  5.3 


Attitude  of  woman  toward  faniilv 
planning   100.0  100.0 


Approves  strongly   8(5.8  56.0 

Approves  modenitely   8.1  27.0 

Neutral   I.fl  8.0 

Disapproves  moderately   1 .2  4.3 

Disapproves  strongly   2.2  4.0 


Attitude  of  male  toward  family 
planning.  ......  100.0  100.0 


Approves  strongly   7G.5  40.1 

Approves  moderately.   10.4  18.2 

Neutral     5.1  24.8 

Disapproves  moderately    2.2  2.8 

Disaj/proves  strongly   5.8  5.0 


Kvcrhads<»x?   100.0  100.0 


Se.\ually  active  now   92.8  86.2 

Formerly  had  se.\,  not  now   5.4  9.0 

Never  had  se.\   1.7  4.8 


Age  started  having  se.\   100.0  100.0 


Undei  15  years   14.3  10.9 

15  years   17.0  13.2 

16  years   16.0  21.1 

17  years   10.0  16.6 

18  years             ....    13.2  20.0 

19  years  or  older   20.1  18.1 


Fre(|uency  of  w.\  relations   100.0  100.0 


1-3  times  per  month   17.0  17.3 

4-7  times  per  month   49.2  4L3 

8-11  times  |)er  month   23.8  23.7 

12  or  more  times  per  month   9.9  17.7 


Enjoyment  of  He.v  relations   100.0  100.0 


Knjoy  very  much    20.4  30.2 

Itlnjoy  mildly   51.5  43.5 

Do  not  enjoy   22.1  26.3 


Attitude  toward  8c.\  frequency. . .    .         100.0  100.0 


Too  often                                          8.3  5.8 

About  right                                       85.1  82.5 

Not  often  enough    jQ.T^  11.7 

Sev  partner                                        100.0  100.0 


Husband — married                             67.8  69.6 

Boy  friend — one  man                          23.4  18.8 

Boy  friend—difTer- It  ones                      6.2  7.5 

Not  sc.vually  active,  NA   2.5  4.1 


T.^BLE  7. ---Fertility  status,  family  planning  atti- 
tudes, and  sex  behavior  of  adopters  and  non- 
adopters  of  family  planning;  Alabama  old  planta- 
tion belt,  1966 — Continued 

I  Data  m  percent) 


Non- 
Characteristic  Clinic  clinie 
sample  sample 


Duration  of  w.\  partnership   100.0  100.0 


Boy  friend— less  than  year   7.3  4.8 

Boy  friend— I  to  5  years   10.2  11.2 

Boy  friend— 5-f  years   6.0  4.1 

Married  ,   72.6  75.5 

Not  sc.\ually  active,  NA   4.0  4.4 


inactive  if  they  were  conforming  to  conventional 
behavior.  Table  8  shows  that  their  behavior  was  riot 
conventional;  93  percent  of  the  clinic  sample  and 
86  percent  of  the  nonclinic  sample  were  sexually 
active  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  In  low  income 
Negro  populations,  one  must  clearly  assume  that 
all  females  over  age  18  are  sexually  active,  irrespec- 
tive of  marital  status. 

The  hypothesis  of  nonexposure  has  some  validity, 
however.  Among  the  nonclinic  sample  5  percent 
claimed  never^  to  have  had  sex  relations  and  an 
additional  9  percent  said  they  were  not  sexually 
active  at  the  present  time.  These  are  higher  per- 
centages than  for  the  clinic  sample. 

(f)  Age  at  which  sex  activity  started.  The  median 
age  at  which  regular  sex  relations  began  was  16  for 
both  samples,  and  the  difference  was  not  sig- 
nificant. By  age  18,  SO  percent  of  both  groups  were 
sexually  active.  There  was  a  slight  tendency  for 
those  who  began  sex  relations  earliest  to  be  in  the 
clinic  group,  but  the  difference  was  too  small  to  be 
highly  statistically  significant. 

(g)  Frequency  of  sex  relations.  It  might  be  hy- 
pothesized that  couples  who  have  sex  relations  in- 
frequently might  be  less  inclined  to  use  family 
planning.  The  exact  reverse  seems  to  be  the  case; 
the  frequency  of  sex  relations  among  the  nonclinic 
.<?nmplc  is  Komewhat  higher  than  among  the  clinic 
sample. 

(h)  Enjoyment  of  sex.  The  women  in  the  sample 
who  said  they  "enjoyed  sex  very  much"  were  more 
prevalent  in  the  nonclinic  group  than  in  the  clinic 
group.  But  women  who  said  they  did  not  enjoy  sex 
were  also  somewhat  more  prevalent  in  the  non- 
clinic group.  Thus,  the  enjoyment  of  sex  does  not 
have  any  consistent  relationship  with  family  plan* 
ning  adoption,  unless  one  hypothesizes  that  extreme 
dislike  or  extreme  liking  for  sex  predisposes  one  to 
resist  family  planning. 

(i)  Attitude  toward  sex  frequency.  All  bui  a 
small  minority  of  women  in  both  samples  said  that 
sex  relations  occurred  with  just  about  the  frequency 
they  approved.  However,  women  who  said  that  sex 
did  not  occur  often  enough  were  more  common 
among  the  nonclinic  sample  than  among  the  clinic 
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sample,  and  the  women  who  said  sex  oeeuned  too 
often  were  more  eoneentrated  in  the  cHnio  sample 
eategory. 

(j)  Sex  partner.  The  women  who  were  not^ living 
with  their  husband^^  were  asked  to  identify  their 
sex  partner.  Those  who  were  having  relations  with 
a  boyfriend  were  tending  to  live  with  one  man 
only;  only  6  pereent  of  the  clinie  sample  and  7.5 
percent  of  the  nonclinic  saniple  said  they  were  hav- 
inf<  tiex  with  niore  than  one  nian.  This  helps  to  dispel 
a  permtent  notion  that  family  planning  promotes 
immorality,  Ahnost  all  of  the  unniarried  persons  in 
this  sample  were  being  "iniinoral"  in  the  sense  of 
being  sexually  active  outside  of  marriage.  of 
those  who  had  been  to  the  clinic  there  was  no  more 
tendency  to  he  promiscuous  (sleep  with  several 
men)  than  among  those  who  not  been  to  the  clinic. 

Summary  of  fertility,  family  planning,  and 
sex  iiehavior  factors 

Among  the  11  variables  eonsidercd  in  this  section, 
it  is  possible  to  extraet  three  hypotheses  of  why 
there  may  be  resistance  to  family  planning: 

(a)  People  who  have  been  sterilized  or  believe 
they  are  sterile  because  they  have  not  conceived  for 
a  long  time  may  tend  to  dispense  with  contraception 
when  they  have  sex  relations.  This  is  a  minor  fac- 
tor, however. 

(b)  Persons  who  are  not  sexually  active,  either 
because  they  are  single  and  not  having  sex  rela- 
tions or  because  they  are  widowed,  separated,  or 
divorced  and  not  haying  sex,  are  not  candidates  for 
family  planning.  Among  the  sample  studied  here, 
this  is  a  small  fraction, 

(c)  Only  people  who  approve  of  family  plan- 
ning (have  a  favorable  attitude)  will  practice  it. 
A  neutral  or  an  unfavorable  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  woman  or  the  man  (or  both)  will  tend  to  be 
accompanied  by  nonadoption.  An  ambiguous  situ- 
ation is  created  where  one  partner  approves  and  the 
other  does  not.  Luckily,  there  is  very  little  active 
resistance  to  family  planning,  only  a  neutral  or  dis- 
interested attitude  among  the  nonadopters. 

(d)  Couples  that  arc  highly  scxed  (take  un- 
usually great  pleasure  in  sex  relations  and  engage 
in  sex  with  above-average  frequency)  may  tend  to 
be  impatient  with  contraception  and  hence  fail  to 
use  it.  Also,  couples  that  get  only  a  mild  enjoyment 
out  of  sex  or  even  where  one  partner  does  not  enjoy 
it  may  find  it  possible  to  plan  for  contraception 
more  eflfectivcly. 

There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  ac- 
ceptance of  family  planning  and  the  age  at  which 
SC3C  relations  began,  sexual  activity  outside  mar- 
riage, or  promiscuity. 

Knowledge  and  Use  of  Family  Planning  Methods 
in  Relation  to  Adoption  of  Family  Planning 

One  of  the  strongest  and  most  consistent  i  elation- 
ships  to  emerge  from  this  study  is  the  finding  that 


user^:  of  family  planning  have  a  much  higher  level 
of  knowledge  about  family  planning  than  nonusers. 
At  first  this  might  seeni  to  be  a  simple  truism 
worthy  of  little  additional  attention.  But  the  re- 
lationship is  more  than  this.  To  practice  family 
planning,  knowledge  of  only  one  method  is  required. 
The  women  who  had  attended  the  clinic  had  a  much 
higher  level  of  knowledge  about  a  variety  of 
method."?  than  did  the  women  who  had  not  attended 
the  clinic.  Moreover,  the  women  who  had  attended 
the  clinic  knew  more  about  the  more  modern  and 
more  reliable  methods. 

Table  &  shows  the  percentage  of  women  in  the 
clinic  and  nonclinic  samples  who  had  ever  heard 
of  each  of  the  ])rincipal  methods  ol  birth  control. 
For  every  method,  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
women  in  the  clinic  sample  had  knowledge,  and  by 
a  substantial  margin.  Thus,  the  clinic  women  were 
in  a  much  better  position  to  compare  methods,  to 
choose,  and  to  be  prepared  to  change  if  they  found 
one  method  not  to  their  liking.  Yet  knowledge  is 
not  the  whole  explanation  for  nonadoption.  Among 
the  nonclinic  sample,  niore  than  three-fourths  knew 
of  the  l)irth  control  pill,  and  more  than  40  pereent 
knew  of  each  of  the  reliable  methods.  More  than  80 
pereent  knew  of  one  reliable  nonclinic  method — the 
condom. 

Table  %.^Knoxvledge  of  family  planning  methods 
by  clinic  and  nonclinic  women:  Alabama  old 
plantation  belly  1966 

fData  in  jK'rcontl 


Non- 

Method  Clinic  clinic 


Percent  Percent 

Birth  control  pill   88.8  75.0 

Injections     20.4  13.3 

Tntrattterinc  devices   '^7.8  10.4 

Diaphragm  an<l  jelly   64.0  40.8 

Condom   87.(1  81.3 

.\erosolfoam   60.2  44.2 

Jelly  and  cream   02.1  40.<) 

Suppositories,  tamt>on   55.0  3/. 5 

Rhvthm   46.4  :m 

Doiiche   a3.0  65.6 

Withdrawal   68.0  51.4 


It  is  not  enough,  however,  simply  to  know  that 
a  method  exists.  There  is  need  to  know  its  degree 
of  reliability.  Each  respondent  was  asked  to  esti- 
mate the  reliability  of  each  method  of  which  she 
had  ever  heard.  For  each  estimate,  there  were  three 
possible  ratings: 

(a)  Correct  estimate  of  reliability,  (b)  overesM- 
mate  of  reliability,  and  (c)  underestimate  of  re- 
liability. 

Because  one  could  not  hold  these  informants  to 
a  precise  knowledge  of  the  level  of  reliability,  a 
rather  generous  allowance  was  made,  to  gain  an 
appreciation  of  whether  they  knew  the  general  mag- 
nitude  of  reliability.  The  results  of  this  inquiry  are 
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reported  in  table  9.  Tlie  clinic  sample  had  more 
correct  knowledge  of  the  reliability  of  the  ^Vlinic" 
methods  of  contraception  than  did  the  nonclinic 
sample.  In  general,  for  the  other  methods,  which 
could  he  purchased  at  a  pliarmacy,  they  had  less 
reliable  knowledge  than  did  the  nonclinic  sample. 
There  are  two  exceptions  to  this.  Women  in  the 
clinic  sample  were  more  aware  (a)  that  the  douche 
is  an  unreliable  method  of  family  planning,  and 
(b)  that  in  general  condoms  are  a  reliable  method, 
in  fact,  a  substantial  percentage  tended  to  overesti- 
mate the  reliability  of  the  condom  by  saying  it  was 
"100  percent  effective."  This  is  less  of  an  error  than 
the  very  la;ge  percentage  of  nonclinic  women  vv^ho 
reported  they  believed  it  was  only  50  percent  effec- 
tive or  less.  Both  of  these  items  of  information  are 
commonly  imparted  at  the  clinics;  women  are 
warned  against  trusting  the  douche  for  family  plan- 
ning, and  the  condom  is  regularly  mentioned  as  a 
reliable  method  in  reviewing  the  various  methods  of 
birth  control. 

Women  in  the  clinic  sample  were  much  more  in- 
clined than  the  nonclinic  women  to  overestimate  the 
reliability  of  aerosol  foam,  jellies  and  creams,  and 
sup])ositories.  This  is  undoubtedly  due,  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  these  are  methods  either  approved  by 
the  clinic  (aerosol  foam  and  jelly  are  given  away 
free,  and  hence,  are  "sponsored"  by  the  clinic)  or 
else  not  criticized.  (Most  clinics  beheve  that  sup- 
positories provide  enough  protection  so  that  they 
should  not  be  attacked  outright,  as  is  the  douche.) 

A  most  important  aspect  of  table  9  is  that  the 
women  in  the  nonclinic  sample  were,  in  general, 
well  informed  of  the  high  risk  of  pregnancy  they 
were  running  by  not  using  one  of  the  clinic-spon- 
sored methods.  In  fact,  they  tended  to  seriously 
underestimate  the  reliability  of  modern  methods  of 
birth  control.  One  of  the  sources  of  resistance  or 
nonadoption  seems  to  be  skepticism  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  methods  offered  at  the  cHnic.  Moreover,  the 
nonadopters  tended  to  overestimate  by  a  wide  mar- 
gin the  efficacy  of  the  douche.  Also,  they  underesti- 
mate  seriously  the  effectiveness  of  condoms,  which 


is  the  method  most  widely  used  and  easily  available 
to  those  who  do  not  attend  clinics.  This  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  for  improving  the  program  and 
assisting  resisters  to  change  their  behavior. 

Use  of  contraceptives 

After  inventorying  the  familiarity  of  the  women 
with  contraceptives  and  their  knowledge  of  their 
knowledge  of  their  effectiveness,  each  woman  was 
asked  whether  or  not  she  had  ever  used  any  of  the 
methods  with  which  she  was  familiar.  The  re- 
sponses are  reported  in  table  10.  Tlie  sample  of 
clinic*  women  had  made  more  use  of  every  method 
of  contraception  than  had  the  nonclinic  women. 
This  includes  the  unreliable  methods  not  prescribed 
at  the  clinic  as  well  as  the  clinic  methods.  The  non- 
clinic women,  by  and  large,  had  made  extensive 
use  of  only  two  methods:  condom  and  douche.  How- 
ever, a  small  fraction  had  made  use  of  each  of  the 
other  methods,  including  the  reliable  ones.  Prcr 
sumably  they  had  obtained  assistance  from  private 
physicians  or  other  sources. 

Information  about  recent  and  current  use  of  con- 
traceptives was  obtained  in  two  ways:  (a)  an  in- 
quiry about  use  at  any  time  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  interview  and  (b)  use  at  the  time  of  the 
interview.  Both  sets  of  data  resulting  from  these  in- 
quiries are  reported  in  table  10.  Because  two  or 
more  methods  could  have  been  usfd  during  the  past 
year,  the  total  of  the  clinic  sample  adds  to  more 
than  100  percent.  However,  the  total  for  the  non- 
clinic samples  adds  to  52  percent;  therefore,  a  maxi- 
mum of  only  one-half  of  the  nonclinic  sample  had 
used  contraception  during  the  year  preceding  the 
interview,  while  it  must  be  presumed  that  nearly 
100  percent  of  the  clinic  sample  had  used  contra- 
ception. The  clinic  sample  had  made  extensive  use 
of  methods  approved  and  dispensed  by  the  clinic: 
pills,  foam,  lUCD,  jelly,  and  cream.  The  nonclinic 
sample  had  used  primarily  condoms  and  douche, 
although  a  small  fraction  said  they  had  used  the 
pill.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  during 


Table  9.— Knowledge  of  the  reliability  of  family  planning  methods  by  clinic  and  nonclinic  women;  Alabama 

old  plantation  belt f  1966 
[Data  in  percent] 


Method 


Correct 


Overestimate 


Underestimate 


Birth  control  pill  

Injections  

Intrauterine  devices. . . 
Diaphragm  and  jelly . . 

Condom  

Aerosol  foam  

Jelly  and  cream  

Suppositories,  tampon . 

Rhythm  

Douche  

Withdrawal  


ic 

Nonclinic 

Clinic 

Nonclinic 

Clinic 

Nonclinic 

70.4 

65.5 

20.6 

34.5 

19.6 

5.2 

80.4 

\H.S 

41.3 

21.0 

58.7 

70.0 

21.2 

5.3 

78.8 

04.7 

17.7 

10.1 

27.7 

19.4 

54.6 

70.6 

15.0 

34.3 

41.1 

\2Jd 

43.0 

53.7 

22.5 

24.6 

14.5 

4.5 

62.0 

70.0 

39.8 

53.8 

27.6 

18.2 

32.5 

28.0 

57.3 

55*1 

42.7 

44.0 

53.1 

38.5 

46.9 

61.5 

65.0 

76.7 

35.0 

23.3 
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Table  10. — Use  of  contraceptives:  Evetj  during  past  year,  and  at  time  of  ijiterview  by  clinic  and  nonelinic 

women,  old  plantation  belt  of  Alabama,  1966 
[Data  in  percent) 


Method 


Has*  ever  used 


Used  past  year 


Using  at  interview  date 


Clinic 


Nonelinic 


Clinic 


Nonelinic 


Clinic 


Nonelinic 


Uses  no  method  

Birth  control  pill  

Injections  

Intrauterine  deviees. . . 
Diaphragm  and  jelly .  . 

Condom  

Aerosol  foam  

Jelly  and  cream  

Suppositories^  tamiioti. 

Rhythm  

Douehe  

Withdrawal  

Not  exposed  


20.1 

57.3 

58.2 

8.5 

47.8 

6.2 

37.9 

5.5 

0.4 

o:i 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.2 

0.3 

5.0 

0.0 

4.9 

0.0 

it.5 

4.8 

2.1 

0.3 

0.8 

o^^ 

52.5 

:i3.4 

21.] 

16.1 

9.2 

29.9 

6.7 

18.0 

3.2 

8.8 

2.6 

16.5 

6.3 

6.1 

0.0 

2.0 

0.9 

•20.5 

7.9 

7.4 

2.4 

2.7 

1.7 

7.7 

4.2 

3.1 

0.9 

0.4 

0.3 

46.6 

35.2 

23.0 

16.7 

3.3 

6^ 
1.5 

30.7- 

10.8 

n.4 

5.4 

3Jf 

6.6 

8.4 

the  past  year  the  elinie  sample  had  made  use  of 
some  highly  unreliable  mcthod&^-douche,  with- 
drawal. This  could  have  been  before  going  to  the 
clinic  for  prescription  of  one  of  the  more  reliable 
methods. 

When  asked  about  their  current  practice  at  the 
time  of  the  interview,  80  percent  of  the  chnic 
patients,  but  only  43  percent  of  the  noncHnic 
patients,  claimed  to  be  practicing  some  form  of 
contraception.  Moreover,  the  practice  of  the  clinic 
sample  was  much  more  concentrated  among  the 
more  reliable  methods  than  was  the  practice  of  the 
nonelinic  sample.  This  is  convincing  proof  that  a 
program  to  provide  modem  family  planning  to 
rural  poverty  populations  can  have  a  lasting  im- 
pact. Once  they  have  attended  a  chnic,  a  very  high 
percentage  appear  to  persist  in  using  some  form  of 
contraception,  even  though  they  may  abandon  the 
method  prescribed.  Moreover,  the  form  of  contra- 
ception they  practice  tends  to  be  more  reliable  than 
the  forms  used  by  those  who  do  not  go  to  the  clinic. 
Specifically  they  tend  to  avoid  relying  on  the 
douche  ai.u  to  make  much  more  extensive  use  of 
pills,  the  lUCD,  aerosol  foam,  and  jellies  and 
creams.  If  they  do  abandon  the  clinic  methods  they 
tend  to  fall  back  on  the  condom.  It  must  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  not  less  than  7  percent  of  those 
who  had  been  to  the  clinic  at  least  one  time  had 
returned  to  a  method  that  would  not  be  approved 
by  their  advisors:  withdrawal,  douche,  rhythm. 
Adding  this  to  those  who  were  using  no  method, 
yields  a  total  of  27  percent  "relapse"  rate,  and  a 
total  of  73  percent  "success"  rate  for  the  chnic 
sample.  The  corresponding  "success''  rate  for  the 
noncHnic  sample  is  almost  the  reverse:  35  percent, 
with  a  "failure"  rate  of  65.  This  result  is  doubly 
encouraging:  The  success  rate  is  higher  than  many 
persons  would  have  expected  in  such  a  population, 
and  the  percentage  of  persons  who  are  "doing  some- 
thing" about  controlling  fertility,  and  doing  some- 
thing that  would  be  approved  by  the  family  plan- 


id 
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ning  clinics,  is  surprisingly  high — one-fourth,  ex- 
cluding those  not  exposed. 

Taking  chances 

The  women  who  were  using  a  method  at  the  cur- 
rent time  were  asked  about  the  regularity  of  their 
use  Irregular  use  was  called  "taking  a  chance."  The 
women  admitted  taking  chances  as  follows:  Clinic 
sample,  19  percent;  nonchnic  sample,  27  percent. 

Thus,  irregularity  of  use  was  significantly  higher 
among  the  nonchnic  sample  than  among  the  clinic 
sample.  It  must  be  pointed  out,,  however,  that  one 
woman  in  five  of  the  chnic  sample  ^yho  was  cur- 
rently using  contraception  admitted  irregular  use. 
Again,  this  is  both  encouraging  and  discouraging. 
It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  80  percent  of  those 
who  are  persisting  are  using  the  method  .correctly 
and  regularly,  and  that  they  take  chances  only  two- 
thirds  as  often  as  the  small  fraction  of  nonelinic 
,  women  who  arc  practicing  contraception.  It  is  dis- 
couraging that  the  performance  is  not  perfect.  When 
asked  why  they  took  chances,  the  reasons  given 
were  as  follows: 

Reason  Clinic  Nonclir,"*. 

Percent  Perceui 

Ran  out  of  supplies                               5j9  2Z 

Thought  it  was  «ife  period                      2.0  0.0 

Too  excited                                         0.0  0.7 

Too  lazy                                           3.7  2Z 

To  increase  sex  pleasure                          3.7  8.1 

Other                                                22  2j0 

Xo  information                                     1^  8.9 

The  above  reasons  refer  to  the  respondents'  rec- 
ollection of  the  reasons  for  the  last  episode  of 
chance-taking.  It  might  be  netted  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  chances  taken  by  t\  tic  sample  were 
due  to  causes  more  excusable—  riUiiiing  out  of  sup- 
phes  or  not  using  contraception  during  the  safe 
period — while  the  proportion  of  excusable  reasons 
for  the  nonelinic  sample  is  much  smaller. 
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Reasons  for  not  using  birth  control  at  present 

The  women  who  were  not  using  birth  control  at 
the  time  of  the  inter\new  were  asked  the  reasons 
why.  The  explanations  given  were  as  follows: 


Heamns  Clinic  Nouclinic 

Percent  Percent 

Wisli  to  get  pregnant   20-4  12.4 

Believe  to  be  .«terile   42.6  40.7 

Religious  beliefs                                  5.6  155 

Spouse  objects   rr.                      9.3  6.9 

Believe  contraceptiou  injures  health  —  12.0  155 

Failure  of  method  being  used                   5.6  4.1 

Carelessness                                          0.0  4.8 

Xo  information   4.6  0.7 


The  largest  single  explanation  for  failure  to  prac 
tice  contraception  seems  to  be  the  belief  (probably 
mistaken)  that  the  woman  can  no  longer  get  preg- 
nant. Excludingjthose j[ho  wish  to  get  pregnant^  the 
second  most  prevalent  reason  is  the  misbelief  that 
using  contraception  impairs  health..  There  is  still 
fear  of  the  effects  of  pills  and  the  lUCD  ;  when  ac- 
companied by  the  belief  that  the  other  methods  are 
unreliable^  it  creates  a. situation  where  the  person's 
will  to  practice  family  planning  may  be  neutralized. 
Religious  beliefs  and  objections  of  tl:e  husband  are 
the  next  important  reasons.  Discouragement  with 
family  planning  as  a  result  of  failure  is  also  a  sig- 
nificant reason.  None  of  the  clinic  sample  and  only 
5  percent  of  the  nonclinic  sample  showed  unconcern 
about  the  problem  as  a  reason  for  not  practicing 
family  planning. 

Thus,  to  improve,  the  program  must  be  stepped 
up  to— 

(a)  Explain  that  contraception  does  not  affect 
health. 

(b)  Explain  that  many  older  women  are  still 
fertile,  even  though  they  think  they  may  not  be. 

(c)  Explain  that  religious  leaders  of  all  faiths 
approve  of  family  planning — especially  the  Protes- 
tant faiths. 

(d)  Contact  the  husbands,  to  neutralize  their  ob- 
jections to  family  planning. 

(e)  Encourage  people  who  have  failed  with  ont 
method  to  try  another  one  that  is  more  reliable. 

Instead  of  finding  a  hard  core  of  resistance  to 
family  planning,  at  the  heart  of  nonadoption  we 
find  misunderstanding,  ignorance  of  methods, 
ignorance  of  reliability,  and  other  attitudes  that 
should  not  be  difficult  to  change  by  an  appropriate 
program.  Moreover,  we  find  that  no  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  persons  who  had  been  to  the  clinic  and 
then  stopped  practicing  have  done  so  because  they 
wish  to  have  another  child.  The  27-percent  failure, 
enumerated  above,  thus  is  reduced  to  a  maximum 
of  about  22  percent. 

Impact  of  the  Mass  Communication  Program 

As  described  above,  booklets  on  family  planning 
were  given  to  the  clients,  and  mailed  to  them.  Some 
of  the  booklets  were  mailed  from  Chicago  to  lists 


provided  by  the  Planned  Parenthood  League  of 
Alabama.  Women  were  asked  to  show  these  books 
to  their  neighbors.  Apparently,  the  family  plan- 
ning workers  had  abandoned  the  use  of  the  booklets 
after  a  comparatively  short  time,  for  only  28  per- 
cent of  the  clinic  sample  had  ever  seen  the  booklets. 
This^vas  only  a  small  percentage  greater  than  the 
19  percent  of  nonclinic  women  who  had  seeii  the 
booklets.  On  those  who  had  seen  tlie  booklets  more 
than  one-half  claimed  to  have  read  at  least  a  part, 
and  about  -30  percent  claimed  to  have  read  one-half 
or  more.  The  shorter  booklets  were  read  all  the  way 
through  in  a  higher  percentage  of  cases  than  the 
big  56-page  booklet.  A  typical  example  is  the  10- 
page  booklet  that  was  especially  prepared  for  low- 
education  couples: 


Action  Clinic  Nonclinic 

Percent  Percent 

Had  never  .seen  booklet   71.8  80.9 

Had  seen,  but  not  read   11.8  10.6 

Had  read  about  one-fourtli  or  le.ss             4^  05 

Had  read  about  one-half  -             3.1  0-5 

Had  read  all  or  nearly  all                       9.0  75 


When  the  booklets  were  available,  the  clinic 
sample  had  read  them  with  greater  frequency,  and 
more  had  nearly  read  them  all  the  way  through, 
than  had  the  nonclinic  sample.  This  undoubtedly 
reflects .  their  greater  motivation,  because  there 
would  be  more  reason  for  one  of  the  nonclinic 
women  to  read  a  booklet  if  she  had  never  been  to  a 
clinic  to  get  first-hand  instruction. 

These  results  indicate  that  if  clinic  workers  will 
distribute  written  materials  those  who  accept  them 
will  read  at  least  a  part  of  them,  but  they  also  indi- 
cate that  clinic  workers  have  a  low  estimate  of  the 
willingness  of  the  low-education  clients  to  read. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  biggest  barriers  to  the  use  of 
family-planning  mass  communication  is  overcoming 
the  prejudices  of  the  clinic  workers,  not  improving 
the  reading  habits  of  the  clients. 

Private  Conversations  and  Acceptance  of 
Family  Pbnning 

Communication  experts  are  insistent  upon  the 
principle  that  private  conversations  between  rela- 
tives, friends,  neighbors — and  especially  spouses- 
are  essential  for  the  rapid  dissemination  of  family 
planning  information  and  for  massive  acceptance 
of  the  idea.  The  followup  interviews  therefore  con- 
tained a  battery  of  questions  designed  to  inventory 
the  amount  of  private  conversation  that  had  taken 
place. 

When  asked  whether  they  had  ever  talked  with 
relatives,  friends,  or  neighbors  about  family  plan- 
ning, three-fourths  of  the  respondents  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  percentages  were  not  sig- 
nificantly  different  for  the  clinic  and  the  nonclinic 
group:  Clinic  group,  74.2  percent  had  talked;  non- 
clinic group,  76.9  percent  had  talked.  When  asked 
how  many  times  they  had  held  such  co.iversations 
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during  the  past  year,  the  following  impressive  re- 
suits  were  obtained: 


Xinnbt  r  of  times  talked  Clinic  NoncUmc 

Percent  Percent 

1-2  timo    172        21  i 

3-5  times    31^  31.0 

6-9  times    10^  12.1 

10  tiiue.<  or  more   132  10.1 

Xcvcr  talked  in  past  year  i . .  27.1  255 


There  wan  no  significant  difference  between  the 
clinic  and  nonclinic  group.  Clearly^  the  women  who 
had  never  been  to  a  family  planning  clinic  had  not 
lacked  for  group  discussion  of  the  fertility  probleni. 
These  two  sets  of  statisties  suggest  that  there  is 
much  private  communication  about  family  plan- 
ning among  the  rural  poor)  at  least  in  areas  where 
a  major  action  program  is  underway. 

It  was  anticipated  that  possibly  the  outcome  of 
these  group  discussions  might  affect  the  attittide 
and  behavior  of  the  women.  If  the  group  decision 
was  one  of  disapproval^  it  might  cause  the  woman 
not  to  attend  a  clinic,  whereas  if  the  outcome  was 
favorable,  it  might  stimulate  adoption.  Accordingly, 
the  women  were  asked  whether  the  group  reaction 
to  the  family  planning  discussions  was  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  the  practice  of  family  planning.  A 
highly  significant  difference  was  found:  the  women 
who  had  attended  the  clinic  reported  that  in  their 
group  discussions,  family  planning  was  approved, 
whereas  the  women  who  had  not  attended  the  clinic 
tended  to  report  that  the  group  verdict  was  one  of 
neutrality  or  outright  disapproval  in  a  higher  per- 
centage of  cases: 


Reaction  of  group  Clinic  Nonclinic 

Percent  Percent 

Approval  of  familv  planning   89.1  79.9 

Neutral   "   5.7  10^ 

Di}«approve  of  family  planning   5.1  9.5 


Despite  this  highly  significant  difference,  the  vast 
majority  of  both  the  clinic  and  the  nonclinic  women 
report  that  the  outcome  of  these  group  discussions 
was  favorable.  Very  evidently,  the  "attitude 
climate^'  for  family  planning  throughout  the  rural 
poverty  areas  of  this  study  was  one  of  approval,  and 
only  eomparatively  rarely  did  a  group  arrive  at  an 
unfavorable  conclusion.  But  equally  clearly,  the 
unfavorable  outcome  was  much  more  common 
among  those  who  had  never  attended  a  clinic. 

Conversations  Between  Spouses  and  Clinic 
Attmdance 

Even  more  important  than  talk  with  neighbors 
and  friends  about  family  planning  is  the  communi- 
cation between  spouses  about  Ihe  problem  of  con- 
trolling fertility.  When  asked  if  they  had  talked 
with  their  sex  partner  (husband  or  boyfriend) 
about  eontraception,  the  following  highly  sig- 
nificant differenee  was  discovered:  CHnic  sample, 
77  percent  had  talked  with  sex  partner;  nonclinic 
sample,  52  percent  had  talked  with  sex  partner. 
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In  each  case,  a  majority  had  discussed  the  prob- 
lem, but  the  proportion  was  much  higher  among 
those  who  had  attended  the  chnic. 

To  explore  this  phenomenon  further,  the  women 
were  asked  how  freely  this  conversation  took  place. 
The  results  were  as  follows: 


Frvvtiom  of  communication  Clinic  Nonclinic 

Percent  Percent 

Both  members  (ii.<^u.s>;  it  freely   64.0  39.6 

Woman  wishes  to  diiK^uss,  man  docs  not     9.0  5.1 

Man  \vi.'»he,s  to^iliscjiss,  woman  doe.**  not     0.5  0.7 

Neither  wishes  to  talk  about  it                  8.4  15.6 

Talk  ha.s  never  taken  place                      18.0  38.9 


The  very  close  relationship  between  interspouse 
communication  and  attendance  at  family  planning 
clinics  is  unmistakable. 

The  women  were  next  asked  how  recently  they 
had  talked  with  their  spouse  about  family  planning. 
It  was  found  that  among  the  clinic  sample,  the  talk 
had  been  much  more  recent  than  among  the  non- 
clinic sample: 


Last  time  talked  Clinic  Nonclinic 

Percent  Percent 

1-5  weeks   4U  21.8 

1-3  months    165  16.1 

4-11  months                                         6j9  4.4 

1  year  or  more    11.0  11.7 

Never  or  no  information   24.5  46.0 


Nevertheless,  nearly  one-half  of  those  who  had 
never  attended  a  clinic  had  talked  about  the  prob- 
lem of  fertility  limitation  in  the  past  year.  The  fact 
that  this  talk  had  not  produced  action  probably 
indicated  that  an  accord  either  was  not  reached  of 
that  the  accord  was  to  do  nothing. 

Explanations  for  Attendance  or  Nonattendanee 
at  Clinics 

There  are  a  wide  variety  of  explanations  of  why 
some  persons  attend  a  family  planning  clinic  and 
others  do  not.  In  order  to  test  some  of  these  hy- 
potheses, data  were  collected  on  the  variables  that 
have  been  hypothesized.  Following  is  a  summary 
of  the  data  and  findings  with  respect  to  these  hy- 
potheses. 

(1)  Religious  membership.  Only  7  of  the  entire 
sample  were  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  of  these  5  had  attended  the  clinic  to  obtain 
family  planning  help.  Among  the  Protestants,  the 
tendency  to  practice  family  planning  was  slightly 
higher  among  Methodists  than  among  Baptists. 

(2)  Religious  participation.  The  practice  of  fam- 
ily planning  was  significantly  higher  ^among  the 
more  actively  religious  persons  than  among  the  in- 
active. 


Frequeticy  of  church  attendance  Clinic  Nonclinic 

Percent  Percent 

Weekly  or  oftener                               182  13.1 

Biweekly                                           51.1  622 

Monthly                                           26.5  262 

0(Ta«iona!!y                                         3.5  7.0 

Never                                               0.6  2.5 
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(3)  Fatalism — Cosmic  and  InstitutionaL  It  has 
often  been  claimed  that  rural  folk  are  unprepared 
to  control  their  fertility  because  they  are  fatalistic 
in  their  outlook:  they  have  no  appreciation  of  their 
capacity  to  control  their  own  destiny,  but  feel  that 
it  is  controlled  for  them.  Such  feelings  have  two 
bases : 

(1)  Cosmic  fatalism — the  belief  that  "fate"  or 
"God"  predetermines  events,  and  tliat  the  indi- 
vidual human  being  merely  follows  a  predetermined 
course,  unable  to  change  it. 

(2)  Institutional  jatalism — the  belief  that  be- 
cause of  one's  race,  caste,  economic  position,  or 
other  situation  determined  by  social  or  institutional 
arrangements,  one  is  powerless  to  affect  the  out- 
come of  one's  life. 

It  is  especially  important  to  make  this  distinction 
in  rural  Alabama,  because  of  the  long-standing  cul- 
tural distinctions  of  race.  The  interviews  attempted 
to  explore  both  of  these  dimensions. 

Cosmic  fatalism  was  probed  by  the  following 
question,  "Some  people  believe  that  God  or  fate  or 
luck  determines  how  many  children  a  couple  is 
going  to  have,  and  nobody  can  do  anything  to 
change  this.  Do  you  think  people  can  influence  the 
number  of  children  they  will  have  or  is  it  all  up  to 
God  or  fate?"  That  there  is  clearly  a  cosmic  fatalism 
acting,  either  as  cause  or  as  justification  of  one's 
failure  to  take  action,  is  evident  from  the  following 
result: 

Response  Clinic  Nonclinic 

Percent  Percent 

Fnto  (ict ermines    24.0  45.4 

P<H>pIe  determine    75.9  54.6 

Those  who  had  not  been  to  the  clinic  were  much 
more  fatalistic  in  their  outlook  than  those  who  had 
attended  the  clinic.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  cosmic  fatalism  does  not  completely 
paralyze  action  in  behalf  of  family  planning,  for 
nearly  one-fourth  of  those  w!io  had  attended  the 
clinic  voiced  the  philosophy  of  cosmic  fatalism.  It 
would  appear  that  in  a  substantial  number  of  cases 
cosmic  fatalism  is  only  a  statement  of  religious 
fundanientalism  that  "God  oversees  everything," 
which  is  not  relied  upon  in  all  spheres  of  action. 
That  this  is  the  plausible  explanation  is  evident 
from  the  responses  to  the  more  general  question, 
"Do  you  think  it  does  any  good  to  make  plans  for 
the  future?  Some  people  try  to  plan  ahead  for  their 
future.  Other  people  say  this  does  not  do  any  good, 
that  you  can't  control  the  future.  What  do  you 
think?" 

Rcuponne  Clinic  Nonclinic 

Percent  Percent 

Planning  for  future  helps   94.0  S22 

Planning  does  no  good    6.0  17.8 

The  same  pattern  noted  above  is  again  present; 
the  nonclinic  sample  is  much  more  inclined  to  say 
that  planning  does  no  good,  but  the  level  of  implied 
cosmic  fatalism  is  less  than  one-half  that  indicated 
above.  \  substantial  share  of  those  who  claimed 


that  planning  for  the  future  does  not  help  were 
nevertheless  practicing  family  planning.  Clearly, 
cosmic  fatalism  is  an  important  factor  in  account- 
ing for  why  some  persons  have  not  visited  the  clinic, 
but  it  is  not  an  unalterable  force  that  prohibits 
action.  In  fact,  when  the  subject  was  explored  in 
another  dimension,  cosmic  fatalism  was  almost 
equal  among  the  two  groups.  The  respondents  were 
asked,  "Which  of  the  following  do  you  think  is  the 
moi^t  important  thing  in  determining  what  happens 
to  you  in  life: 

Response  Clinic  Koncltntc 

Percent  Percent 

Huid  work    80.0  75.0 

Having  influential  friends  or  "pull"   5.9  8.8 

JuM  plain  luck  or  fate   14.1  165 

Institutional  fatalism  was  measured  by  trying  to 
assess  the  extent  to  which  the  respondents  felt 
powerless  when  confronting  the  social  system.  This 
sense  of  powerlessness  to  "beat  the  system"  has 
been  noted  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  a  sense  of  hope- 
lessness among  the  poor.  A  battery  of  questions  was 
asked  to  assess  this  feeling.  The  questions,  and  the 
percentage  of  persons  expressing  institutional 
powerlessness  in  response  to  them,  was  as  follows: 

Question  Clinic  Nonclinic 

Percent  Percent 

Living  conditions  in  this  community  are 

not  improving  for  me  and  I  don't  think 

they  ever  will  improve  in  my  lifetime. .  37.5  433 
It  is  better  ju.st  to  accept  things  the  way 

they  ure  and  not  try  to  change  them. . .  24.7  39.8 
The  next  generation  of  my  family  will 

not  be  any  better  off  than  I  have  been  21.2  35.4 
My  neighbors  are  so  poor  and  have  been 

poor  for  so  long  that  they  have  stopped 

tp^ing  to  improve  themselves   32.6  46.4 

This  lia.s  happened  to  me  too— I  have 

.stoppe<i  hoping,  and  just  accept  what- 
ever fate  brings    19.6  373 

.Average    27.1  40.4 

Institutional  fatalism  or  powerlessness  is  also 
conducive  to  failure  to  attend  a  family  planning 
clinic;  those  who  feel  most  hopeless  are  least  in- 
clined to  go.  This  type  of  fatalism  appears  to  be 
more  prevalent  than  cosmic  fatalism.  Yet  the  same 
comment  applies  here;  although  institutional  fatal- 
ism is  conducive  to  failure  to  practice  family  plan- 
ning, it  is  not  a  fixed  barrier;  a  high  percentage  of 
those  who  have  these  feelings  nevertheless  attend  a 
family  planning  clinic.  However,  it  would  appear 
that  if  current  programs  to  alleviate  poverty  are 
successful  in  generating  a  sense  of  hope  for  the 
future,  there  should  be  an  indirect  benefit  in  the 
form  of  increased  family  planning. 

(4)  Marital  happiness.  The  relationship  between 
marital  happiness  and  family  planning  has  been 
often  discussed,  but  little  factual  information  has 
been  available.  A  crude  effort  was  made  to  measure 
marital  happiness  by  asking  three  questions.  Each 
question  revealed  the  same  pa;. em:  Family  plan- 
ning is  concentrated  among  those  who  are  happiest 
and  among  those  who  are  least  happy.  On  the  one 
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hand,  it  seems  to  be  practiced  by  couples  who  have 
a  high  degree  of  accord  and  happiness,  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  couples  whose  marriage  is  in  trouble 
and  they  wish  to  avoid  complicating  it  by  bearing 
additional  children.  The  following  data  illustrate 
the  findings: 

Question  Clinic  Nonclinic 

Percent  Percent 

How  happy  is  your  marriage?  Would  you 
say  it  is: 

Very  hai)py    38.9  27.5 

Fairly  happy    44.1  605 

A  little  unhappy    8.9  6.8 

Very  unhappy    8.1  5.6 

How  often  do  you  and  your  husband 
have  quarrels  or  di.spute.s  oveV  children, 
money,  in-laws,  or  other  matters? 

Very  often    10^  8.6 

Once  in  a  while    49.9  57.2 

Almost  never   39.4  34.2 

Sometimes  do  you  seriou.sly  wish  you  had 
married  someone  else  or  never  got  mar- 
ried at  all? 

Feel  this  way  ver>'  often    19.2  12.8 

Once  in  a  while   503  63.6 

Almost  never    30^  23^6 

There  is  little  that  a  family  planning  program 
can  do  to  affect  marital  happiness  directly.  How- 
ever, it  is  comforting  to  the  family  planners  to  know 
that  one  of  the  primary  characteristics  of  Negro 
family  life  in  the  rural  poverty  areas — high  in- 
cidence of  marital  tension  and  unhappiness — ^works 
in  their  favor  rather  than  against  them,  and  that  as 
Negro  family  life  succeeds  in  becoming  completely 
adjusted  this  also  promotes  family  planning. 

(5)  Contact  vnth  the  mass  media.  Respondents 
who  have  the  most  contact  with  the  outside  world 
via«the  mass  media  are  more  inclined  to  practice 
family  planning  than  those  who  have  little  or  no 
contact.  Yet  the  relationship  is  a  very  loose  one. 
A  very  high  percentage  of  the  women  with  little 
mass  media  contact  have  been  to  the  family  plan- 
ning clinic,  and  a  substantial  number  of  those  who 
have  not  been  to  the  clinic  have  much  mass  media 
contact.  Thus,  use  of  the  mass  media  seems  to  facil- 
itate adoption  of  family  planning,  but  absence  of 
such  contact  does  not  forbid  or  act  as  a  barrier  to 
adoption.  The  following  data  illustrate  these  find- 
ings: 

Question 

Do  you  road  the  newspapers? 
'Yes   


No 


Clinic 
Percent 

62.0 
38.0 


Dd  you  listen  to  radio  or  television? 

I  Both  radio  and  television    73.4 

i  Television,  but  not  radio    7.3 

'  i  Radio,  but  not  television   ,  18.6 

I  Neither  radio  nor  television    0.7 

HojW  many  times  per  week  do  you  listen 
to  a  newscast  all  the  way  through, 
eicept  possibly  for  the  sports? 

Daily    75.1 

Weekly    7.2 

Occasionally    11*9 

Almost  never  or  never   5.8 
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Nonclinic 
Percent 

66.1 

33:9 

71.6 

4.4 
19.4 

2.4 


61.0 
16.4 
12:9 
9.7 


Do  vou  read  magazines? 

Ves    51.0  40.1 

No    49.0  59.9 

Do  vou  read  books? 

Ves    40.9  22.9, 

No    59.1  77/ 

These  data  suggest  that  newspaper  reading  and 
radio-television  listening  have  little  relationship  to 
adoption  as  such.  A  high  percentage  of  persons  do 
one  or  both.  It  is  serious  listening  or  specialized 
reading  (magazines  and  books)  that  distinguish  the 
adopters  from  the  nonadopters.  Yet  although  these 
relationships  arc  highly  significant  statistically, 
one-half  or  more  of  the  women  who  attended  the 
clinics  say  they  do  not  read  books  or  magazines, 
and  a  very  substantial  share  do  not  listen  to  news- 
casts. Conversely,  of  those  who  have  not  gone  to  the 
clinic,  more  than  60  percent  listen  to  the  newscasts 
daily,  40  percent  read  magazines,  and  more  than  20 
percent  read  books. 

These  statistics  have  one  very  clear  implication: 
A  very  significantly  large  proportion  of  these 
people  can  be  reached  by  the  mass  media.  Two- 
thirds  read  newspapers;  more  than  70  percent  listen 
to  both  television  and  radio,  and  less  than  3  percent 
listen  to  neither;  nearly  one-half  read  magazines 
and  nearly  one-third  read  books.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  much  more  use  could  and  should  be  made 
of  the  mass  media  in  trying  to  reach  those  who  have 
not  attended  the  clinics. 

Kn&wledge  and  liking  for  the  clinics.  One  pos- 
sible explanation  of  why  some  persons  have  not 
attended  the  clinic  is  lack  of  information  that  the 
service  is  available.  This  hypothesis  was  explored 
by  asking  the  following  questions: 

Question  Clinic  Nonclinic 

Percent  Percent 

Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  place 
in  this  county  where  they  give  out  in> 
formation  about  family  planning  and 
where  they  give  you  the  things  you 
need  to  use  to  keep  from  getting 
pregnant? 

Knows  of  such  a  place                     93.8  74.0 

Does  not  know  of  such  a  place  .....     6.2  26.0 
IF  COUNTY  HEALTH  CENTER  NOT  MEN- 

TIONED:  Did  you  know  that  this  service  is 

available  at  the  county  public  health  center  in 

(your)  county? 

Yes    68.4 

No    41.6 

IF  KNOWS  OF  HEALTH  CENTER:  Have  yon 

ever  thought  of  going  there  for  family  planning 

help  for  yourself? 

Yes,  have  thought  of  going   41.7 

No,  have  not  thought  of  going   58.3 

IF  KNOWS  BUT  HAS  NEVER  GONE:  What 

are  your  reasons  for  not  going  there  to  get  help 

with  family  planning? 

No  desire  for  family  planning  service   38.2 

No  need— uding  other  methods  (drug  store) . .  14.1 

No  need— not  exposed,  sterile,  no  ."^x  relations  14.1 

Health  reasons,  fear  will  injure  health    1.8 

Fear,  distrust,  dislike  of  clinic    6.4 

Procrastination,  neglect    14.1 

Distance  from  the  clinic,  no  way  to  get  there. .  7.3 

Other    4.1 
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Conclusions  from  the  followup  survey.  The  data 
reported  here  merely  show  erude  differenees  be- 
tween the  elinie  and  nonelinie  samples.  Analysis  of 
a  more  refined  nature  is  underway  and  will  be  re- 
ported elsewhere.  However,  even  this  overview 
permits  us  to  make  several  generalizations  of  a  psy- 
ehologieal  nature  about  the  aeeeptanee  or  non- 
aeeeptanee  of  the  elinie  program. 

(a)  Demographie  eharaeteristies,  ineluding  edu- 
cation and  ineome,  do  not  differentiate  adopters  and 
nonadopters  when  a  massive  publie  program  of 
family  planning  serviee  is  available. 

(b)  A  strongly  positive  attitude  toward  family 
planning  is  the  best  single  indicator  of  adoption. 
Tliose  who  do  not  adopt  are  only  moderately  posi- 
tive and  are  strongly  negative  in  only  a  minority 
of  eases. 

(e)  Knowledge  of  reliable  family  planning  meth- 
ods and  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  reliability  is 
conducive  to  adoption;  lack  of  knowledge  or  mis- 
information about  the  reliability  of  modem  methods 
is  conducive  to  nonadoption. 

(d)  Other  than  lack  of  information,  the  follow- 
ing factors  emerged  as  explanations  of  why  some 
women  did  not  go  to  the  clinic: 

(1)  Mistaken  belief  that  they  would  not  get 
pregnant. 

(2)  Fear  that  the  methods  offered  would  ad- 
versely affect  health. 

(3)  Objections  of  husband  or  boyfriend. 

(4)  Unusually  great  enjoyment  of  sex  and 
desire  to  do  nothing^o  interfere  with  sex  pleasure. 

(5)  Failure  of  spouses  to  talk  over  the  prob- 
lem of  family  size  and  fertility  control. 

(6)  Holding  a  fatalistic  outlook  on  life,  either 
of  a  cosmic  or  an  institutional  nature. 

<7)  Failure  of  a  marriage  to  be  completely 
happy. 

(8)  Not  engaging  in  serious  use  of  the  mass 
media  (not  listening;  to  newscasts,  not  reading  books 
or  magazines). 

(9)  Religious  or  moral  beliefs  that  condemn 
the  practice  of  family  planning. 

(10)  Participating  in  group  discussions  in 
which  an  unfavorable  decision  about  family  plan- 
ning wag  reached. 

(11)  Discouragement  as  a  result  of  getting 
pregnant  accidentally  while  using  contraception. 

(12)  Carelessness,  apathy,  laziness. 

(13)  Lack  of  mformation  about  the  existence, 
location,  and  availability  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  source  of  supplies. 


(14)  Procrastination,  postponement  of  deci- 
sion. 

(15)  Fear,  distrust,  dislike  of  way  clinics  are 
operated. 

(16)  Lack  of  sufficient  motivation,  lack  of 
appreciation  for  need  for  family  planning. 

Further  intensive  analysis  will  bo  required  to 
determine  the  potency  of  each  of  these  explanations 
independently  of  the  others,  and  how  much  non- 
adoptiqn  remains  unexplained  when  all  are  used 
simultaneously.  Fortunately  most  of  the  items  on 
the  above  list  can  be  corrected  or  remedied  by  a 
properly  designed  and  sustained  program  of  publie 
information,  persuasion,  and  high  quality  serviee. 
Therefore,  the  prospects  of  improving  further  upon 
rural  fertility  control  programs  are  good. 
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Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 


Chapter  23 


Agriculture:  Prospective  Growth  and  Structural  Change 

Rex  F.  D.ma,  chairman,  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  Economic  Research  f>ervice,  V.S.  Department 

of  Agriculture 


The  major  revolution  oecurring  in  agrieulture  in 
resource  adjustment  and  associated  changes  in  the 
number  and  size  of  farms  is  by  no  means  at  an  end. 
The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to. appraise  prospec- 
tive growth  in  agriculture  and  hkely  drives  back  of 
this  growth,  and  to  explore  possible  changes  in  total 
resource  inputs,  farm  numbers,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  U.S.  agriculture.' 

Domestic  markels  will  continue  to  grow,  fwrhaps 
a  bit  more  rapidly  than  projected  growth  in  popu- 
lation. Further  advances  in  consumer  income  and 
changes  in  relative  prices  will  further  modify  our 
diet  toward  more  beef  and  pouItr>'  and  more  highly 
processed  convenience-type  foods.  Likely  changes 
Avill  require  more  resources  per  person  for  food,  but 
this  may  primarily  mean  increases  in  non farm  re- 
sources. 

The  rate  of  overall  deinaiid  giowth,  as  in  the 
past,  will  depend  heavily  on  growth  in  exports  of 
farm  products.  How  rapidly  exports-  rise  will  depend 
on  U.S.  availabilities  and  prices,  the  size  and  nature 
of  food  aid  programs,  and  a  host  of  economic  and 
institutional  forces  influencing  exports.  This  ap- 
praisal assumes  that  the  volume  of  crop  exports 
wouW  increase  about  iV^  percent  a  year  to  1972. 
Projections  for  1980  assume  three  alternatives  for 
annual  growth  in  crop  exports:  3  percent,  iYf  per- 
cent, and  6  percent.  These  are  plausible  assumptions 
rather  than  independent  appraisals  of  export  pros- 
pects. They  compare  with  an  annual  increase  in 
crop  export  volume  of  more  than  5  percent  since 
1960.  Expert  assumptions,  expected  growth  in  popu- 
lation  and  income,  and  a  simple  analytical  frame- 
work provide  the  basis  for  the  general  demand- 
output-price  balances  projected  for  agriculture  for 
1972  and  1980.  Projections  of  resource  require- 
ments, number  of  farms,  and  the  general  size  struc- 
ture of  agriculture  are  based  largely  on  past  trends 
and  relationships. 


•S<'C»  also  Rex  Diilv.  '^Agruullurc:  Projected  Demand, 
Ontput.  and  Rwoiirro  Striutiirc."  in  !mpUcati4mn  of 
Chanqv)^  (Structural  and  Market)  ati:  Farm  Management 
and  Markrtitig  Rv^^varch.  Center  for  Aftriciilturc  and  Eco- 
uomir  .Adjustmrut.  Iowa  State  t'niverj<it>%  Report  29.  1967. 


Economic  Growth  and  Agriculture 

Developments  in  agriculture  dcfKind  importantly 
on  increases  in  population  and  growth  in  consumer 
buying  i>o\ver,  the  major  determinants  of  demand 
for  farm  products.  The  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
economy  not  only  provide  oflf-fann  employment 
alternatives  for  farm  people,  but  largely  determine 
the  availability  and  cost  of  capital,  lalK)r,  and  oti 
inputs  used  in  agrieulture. 

Population,  which  is  the  major  determinant  of 
domestic  demand,  is  expected  to  grow  at  about  1.3 
percent  a  year  in  the  next  5  to  10  years.  This  com- 
pares with  annual  growth  of  V/^  percent  from  1960 
to  1965  and  1.8  percent  from  1950  to  1960  (table  1). 

With  a  generally  younger  population,  the  labor 
force  is  projected  to  grow  about  1.8  percent  per  yea;* 
in  the  next  several  years.  Such  rapid  growth  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  as  well  as  a  challenge  to  as- 
sure enough  jobs,  schools,  and  housing.  If  economic 
conditions  bring  forth  adequate  investment,  the 
output  potential  of  the  economy  could  grow  some 
4  to  iYf  percent  per  year  well  into  the  1970  decade. 
Such  growth  would  mean  gains  in  per  capita  buying 
power  of  some  2^2  to  3  percent  a  year. 

Demand  for  and  Utilization  of  Farm 
Products 

Doinestic  maikets  for  food  and  farm  products  in 
general  are  exfxjctcd  to  grow  a  Httlc  more  rapidly 
than  population.  Accordingly,  projected  domestic 
uses  increase  by  28  to  33  percent  from  196S  to  1980, 
with  the  range  primarily  reflecting  variations  in 
projected  prices  under  the  assumed  export  alter- 
natives (table  2i.  Feed  concentrate  use  under  the 
same  assumptions  may  increase  more  than  40  per- 
cent over  the  next  15  years  ( 1965  to  1980)  (table  3) . 


Output,  Resource  U»c,  and  Productivity 

Under  the  projected  demand-output  balance  pro- 
jected for  agriculture,  production  rises  somewiiat 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  past  15  years  (1950-65). 
With  rising  productivity,  employment  in  agriculture 
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Table  1, — General  economic  growth  and  agricidture,  selected  periods  1940  to  1966  and  projections  to  1980 


Period 


I'opii-  Labor 
lation  force 


Kmployment 


Output  per 
man-hour  > 


(iro!».s  national 
product  > 


Total     Farm     Total     Farm     Total  Farm 


l)i8i)08al>le 
income ' 

  IVr 

Total  capita 


Mil.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil. 

1940   i:«  50.2  48.1  9.5 

1950   152  04.7  01.8  7.7 

1959-01  average   181  73,1  08.7  5.4 

1964-00  average   195  78.5  7,5.0  4,4 

Change  from  1950  (percent).  .  28.3  21.3  21.4  -42,9 

.Annual  rate  (percent)  1.7  1,3  1.3  —3.0 

Project  e<i 

1972 

RxjwrtP   213  89  85.7  3.0 

Change  from  1904-00 

(percent)   9.2  13,4  14.3  -18.2 

Annual  rate  (percent)   1.3  1.8  1.9  -2,4 

1980 

Rxport  P.  . . .  ^   242  101,5  97.5  2.8 

Change  from  i9()4-0(> 

(iMjrcent)                             .  24.1  29.3  30,1,  -36,4 

Annual  rate  (jMjrcent)   1.5  1,7  1.8  —2,1 

*  In  constant  1958  dollars. 

*  Export  I — crop  export  vohmie  rises  at  4M»  percent  per  year. 


Dot. 

2.08 
2.72 

3.51 

4.07 
49.0 

2-7 


4.9 

20.4 
2.7 


0,10 

49.9 
2,8 


Dot. 
0.72 
1.03 

1.79 

2,24 
117.5 
,5.3 


3.35 

49,5 
5.9 


5.10 

127.7 
5.0 


mi. 

dol. 
227 
355 

487 

014 
73.0 
3.7 


mi. 

dol. 

17.5 
19.4 

21.7 

22.7 
17.0 
l.t 


mi. 

dol. 

100.3 

249.0 

341.3 

429  () 
72.1 
3.7 


Dol. 
1,259 
1,040 

1,891 

2,208 
,34.1 
2.0 


825 

20.1 

580 

2,725 

34.4 

15.0 

35.0 

23.4 

4,3 

2.0 

4,4 

3.0 

1,120 

30.0 

7<K) 

3,250 

8:^,4 

32.2 

8:^.9 

47.2 

4.1 

1.9 

4.1 

2.0 

Table  2. — Demand  for  farm  products: 


Domestic  use  and  exports,  sehcted  periods  1949  to  1966  and 
projections  to  1980 
(1957-59  dollars) 


Period 


Livestock  utilization 


Crop  utilization 


Net  domestic 


1949-51  average   

1959-01  average   

1904-60  average  

Change  from  1949-51 

(percent)   

Annual  rate  (percent  )  

Proje<'tc<l 

1972: 

Kxport  P  

Chatige  from  1904-00 

(percent)  

Annual  rate  (jx^rcent)  

1980 

Kxport  P  

Change  from  1904-()0 

(percent)  

,\nnual  rate  (percent)  

Kxiwrt  IP  

Change  from  1964-00 

(percent)   ^   

Annual  rate  (percent). . . . 

Kxport  IIP  

Change  from  1904-06 

(percent)    

Atmual  rate  (percent)  . .  . 


Feed  - 

Other 

Feed  - 

and 

seed 

Other 

Total 

Per 
capita' 

Exports 

and 
seed 

Total 

Per 
capita 

Total 

Per 
capita 

Bil 

BiL 

DoL 

Bil, 

mi. 

Dol. 

Bil. 

Dol. 

BiL 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

1.2 

14,2 

93.3 

7.0 

10,1 

06.8 

24,3 

m.\ 

2.7 

0.0 

18.0 

100,0 

8.5 

10.9 

60,4 

28.9 

100.4 

4.3 

0,5 

19.8 

102.0 

8.8 

11.7 

60,0 

31.5 

102.0 

5.0 

-58.3 

39.4 

9.3 

15.8 

15.8 

-10,2 

2*.)  0 

1.2 

107.4 

2,3 

0.0 

1.0 

1.0 

-0.7 

1.7 

0.1 

5.0 

0,5 

22,0 

100 

10,0 

12.8 

(M).0 

35,4 

1(>0 

7.0 

0 

14,1 

3.9 

20,5 

9.4 

0 

12,4 

2.5 

35.7 

0 

1,9 

0,4 

2.0 

1.3 

0 

1.7 

0.4 

4.5 

0.5 

20.4 

109 

12.9 

14.5 

41,0 

1()9 

10.5 

0 

33.3 

0,9 

40.0 

23,9 

0 

30.2 

4.3 

87.5 

i\ 

1.9 

0,4 

2.0 

1.5 

0 

1.8 

0.3 

4.3 

0.5 

20,0 

108 

12.0 

14.3 

59 

40.3 

107 

12.5 

0 

31.3 

5.9 

43,2 

22.2 

-1.7 

27,9 

3.1 

123.2 

0 

1.8 

0.3 

2.4 

1,4 

-0.1 

1.7 

0.2 

5.5 

0.5 

20.9 

ill 

13.2 

14.8 

01 

41.7 

172 

8.:^ 

0 

35,9 

8,8 

50.0 

20.5 

1,7 

32.4 

0,2 

48.2 

0 

2,0 

0.5 

2.8 

1,0 

0,1 

1.9 

0,4 

2.7 

*  Export  I— Crop  cxpoit  volume  rises  at  4V4  percent  per  year. 

*  Export  II— Crop  export  volume  rises  at  6  percent  per  year, 
'  Kxport  Ill—Crop  export  volume  rises  at  3  percent  \)cv  year. 
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Table  3.— Total  farm  output,  utilmttion,  pticen.,  and  income,  averages  1949-51  ami  1964-66  and  projections 
1  to  1980 


Projected  ' 


197-2 


1980 


Item 


1949-51 
average 


1904-00 
averaRC 


Iv\I)ort 


Kxport 


Ivvport 
II 


Ivvport 
III 


Supplies : 

Farm  output  (Inl.  1957-59  dol.). .  . . 

.Farm  output  (1957-59=100)  

'    Livestock  (1957-59»  100) 

;    Crops  (1957-59  =  KM))  

'Imports  (hil.  1957-59  dol.)  

23.8 
84 
8(1 
90 
3.3 

32.5 
113 
113 
113 
4.0 

.>O.0 

135.7 
129.1 
139.0 
4.0 

Kk^.O 
150.0 
172.3 
5.1 

17  7 

1()8  0 
148.3 
179.8 
.5.1 

44.9 
1.58!  1 
1.53.1 
l(>:i.5 
5.1 

Utilizatiou: 
{Domestic,  excluding  feed  aud  seed 

'       (oil.  1957-59  dol.)   

i    Per  capita  (1957-59  dol.)  

Livestock  (1957-59  dol.)  

Crops  (1957-59  dol.).        .  . 
Feed  and  seed  (bil.  1957-59  dol.)  . 

Rxports  (hil.  1957-59  dol.)  

Total  net  use'  (bil.  1957-59  dol.)  

Inventory  change  (bil.  1957-59  dol.)  — 

24.4 
100.8 
93.0 
07.2 
8.8 
2.7 
27.1 
0 

31.5 
102 
102 
00 
9.3 
5.0 
37.1 
-0.0 

35.4 
KiO.O 
100.0 
(iO.O 
11.1 
7.0 
43.1 
0 

41.0 
109 
109 
00 
13.4 
10.5 
51.4 
0 

10.3 
107 
108 
59 
13.1 
12.5 
52.8 
0 

41.7 
172 
111 

01 
13.7 

8.3 
50.0 
0 

Livestock  production  units  (mil.)   

Concentrates  fed  (mil.  ton.**). ...  .... 

175.4 
122.9 
.70 

2J2 
157 
.74 

230 
182 
.77 

279 
228 
.82 

275 
223 
.81 

284 

235 

.8:i 

Prices  received  (1910-14=100)  

Livestock  

Crops  

270 
29(i 
241 

250 
203 
235 

200 
281 

230 

27(i 
297 
252 

307 
319 
297 

2.52 
270 
220 

Cash  receipts  (hii.  dol.)  

Livestock  •  • 

29.7 
17.0 
12.7 

39.7 
22.1 
17.0 

48.5 
•^0.9 
J  1.0 

01.7 
33.3 
28.4 

09.4 
35.2 
34.2 

.55.1 
31.5 
23.0 

'  Kxport  I  a^MUuo.s  ciop  exports^  incron&o  at  4>/j  i^eicent  r  r  year;  ICxporJ  11  n^-^xuuQ^  crop  exports  increaso  at  6  percent 
per  year,  and  Kxporl  III  as.Mimes  crop  export?*  increase  at  3  percent  per  year. 
-  Feed  tmd  seed  cancel  out  to  avoid  double  counting  m  the  total. 


continues  to  decline  about  2Y2  percent  a  year  (table 
4).  Farm  eniploynient  (SRS  concept)  ^  would  de- 
cline to  3  to  3Mj  million  workers  by  1980  from  an 
average  of  5.7  inillion  in  1964-66.  This  implies  that 
farm  output  per  man-hour  in  agriculture  would 
continue  upwurd  by  nearly  6  percent  per  year. 

Declines  in  farm  employmetit  reflect  the  down- 
trend in  number  of  farms  as  well  as  output  and 
productivity  trends.  Much  of  the  rise  in  labor  pro- 
ductivity for  agriculture  as  a  whole — possibjy  as 
much  as  60  to  70  percent— is  flue  to  the  movement 
of  farms  with  lowor  productivity  into  the  more  effi- 
cient size  groups  or  out  of  agriculture.  Labor  re- 
quirements and  projected  farm  numbers,  assuming 
no  major  changes  in  definition,  imply  a  farm  popu- 
lation by  1980  around  7%  million.  This  compares 
with  12.3  million  in  1965.  The  projected  decline  is 
slower  than  that  during  the  past  15  years.  Even  so, 
farm  population  as  a  percentage  of  total  population 
would  decline  from  6V0  percent  in  1965  to  possibly 
3  percent  by  1980. 


•8tati>tical  Reporting  Service,  r.8.  Department  of  Agri- 
cult  lue. 


Total  resource  inputs  may  change  little  if  the 
uptrend  in  productivity  continues.  But  some  in- 
crease is  projected  for  land  and  capital  resources 
and  big  increases  are  likely  in  the  use  of  such  in- 
puts as  fertilizer  and  chemicals,  fuels,  services,  and 
many  other  operating  inputs. 

Number  and  Size  of  Farms,  Income,  and 
Resource  Structure 

The  possibilities  for  further  adjustment  in  agri- 
culture point  to  continued  declines  in  farm  numbers 
and  rapid  changes  in  the  size  strticture  of  farms. 
Shifts  in  resource  use  associated  with  t<»chnological 
advances,  productivity  gains,  and  changes  in  the 
relative  cost  of  inputs  have  resulted  in  the  replac^^- 
ment  of  labor  and  to  some  extent  land,  with  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  fertilizer,  and  other  inputs. 
These  adjustments  will  bring  further  declines  in  the 
number  of  farms  and  extensive  shifts  in  the  mix  of 
labor  and  capital  as  well  as  rapid  advances  in  the 
productivity  of  labor. 
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Table  4. — Farm  output,  productivity y  and  resource  use,  selected  periods,  1949  to  1966  and  projections  io 

1980 


Period 


11)49-51  average  . . 
11)59-61  average. . 


1904-60  average  ...  ... 

Change  from  1949-51 

(iHjrrent ) . . .   

Annual  rale  (percent). .  , 

Projected 

1972 

i'Aporl  P  

Change  from  1904-(>0 

(|)crcent)  

Annual  rate  (percent). 


1980 

Export  P  

Change  from  19(>4-0(> 

(iwreent)  

Annual  rate  (i)ereent). 

Rxnort  IP  

Change  from  1904-(>0 

(|)ercent)  

Annual  rate  (pereent). 

Kxport  IIP  

Change  from  1904-00 

(|x;rcent)  

Annual  rate  (|)ercent ) . 


Farm  output 
1957-59  =  100 

Productivity,  1957 

-59=100 

Uosource  input 

— ~  

Produ*'- 

tion 
asset  .s :. 

Output 
per  acre 

Output 
per 
man* 
hour 

Output 
per 
input 

1957-59 

»100 

Oip- 
huul< 

Crops 

Live- 
pro- 
ducts 

1  oiai 
inputs 

Labor 

Mil. 

Hil. 

acrvH 

91 

88 

85 

m 

80 

102 

140 

382 

194 

100 

105 

108 

114 

104 

101 

1)3 

351 

212 

11:^ 

112 

120 

152 

112 

103 

75 

334 

212 

24.4 

28.4 

A  I  •> 

."^0.2 

1  At 

1  Q  i* 

—  4o.o 

1  •>  ti 
—  iJ.ti 

9.3 

1.5 

1.7 

2M 

().4 

*  L8 

0 

-2.7 

-0.8 

o!b 

1:^9.0 

12!i 

i:i5 

225 

i:U) 

104 

00 

3(i8 

220 

15.2 

12.5 

48.0 

10.0 

1.0 

-20.0 

10.2 

3.8 

:^o 

2.1 

1.7 

5.8 

2.1 

0.1 

-2.0 

1.4 

0.6 

172 

151 

102 

300 

152 

107 

45 

380 

242 

52.2 

S4.8 

S5.0 

130.8 

35.7 

3.9 

-40.0 

13.8 

14.2 

2.8 

2.0 

2.0 

5.9 

2.0 

0.3 

-2.3 

0.9 

0.9 

180 

148 

109 

300 

152 

110 

47 

380 

59.3 

:i2.i 

40.8 

130.8 

35.7 

0.8 

-37.3 

13.8 

:i:2 

1.9 

2.S 

5.9 

2.0 

0.5 

-2.1 

0.9 

104 

I5:i 

102 

300 

152 

104 

44 

300 

45.1 

:iO.() 

:i5.o 

130.8 

35.7 

1.0 

-41.3 

7.8 

2.5 

2.1 

2.0 

5.9 

2.0 

0 

-2.4 

0.5 

^  Kxport  I — Crop  export  volume  riM's  at  W*  perceat  per  year. 
"Export  II — Crop  export  volume  rises  at  6  percent  per  year. 
"*  Export  Ill—Crop  export  volume  ri.<es  at  3  percent  per  year. 
*  Cropland  \\hh\  for  crop.s  including  fallow. 
'•Karm  production  .•i>!*ets  estimated  in  1965  dollar.**. 


There  were  around  3.4  million  farms  in  1965, 
some  2^4  million  fewer  than  in  1950.  Most  of  this 
decline  occurred  in  the  smaller  size  groups;  only 
the  largest  size  groups  mcreased  in  number.  These 
shifts  in  the  tize  structure  of  agriculture  are  ex- 
pected to  continue,  and  technological  possibilities 
for  such  adjustments  suggest  they  could  accelerate. 
A  change  matrix,  showing  changes  by  farm  size 
groups  between  1959  and  1964  census  years  was 
used  as  a  basis  for  projecting  farm  numbers  by 
5-year  intervals  to  1980.  Chaining  forward  on  the 
basis  of  this  matrix  suggests  a  leveling  in  farm 
numbers  around  million  units  sometime  around 
1990. 

The  1965  base  table  on  income  and  resources 
shows  estimates  based  on  published  1965  data  and 
incomplete  census  reports  on  farm  numbers  avail- 


able early  in  1966  Uable  5).  Around  2.7  million 
farms  are  projected  for  1972  compared  with  3.4 
million  estimated  for  1965.  Technical  possibilities 
for  resource  adjustment  or  a  small  change  in  the 
definition  of  a  farm  could  result  in  a  much  larger 
decline.  Productive  asset  use  is  projected  to  increase 
about  5  percent  by  1972,  but  labor  inputs  decline 
about  20  percent  (table  6) 

Projections  to  1980  indicate  about  2  million 
farms.  Around  a  million  of  these  would  fall  in  size 
groups  with  sales  above  $10,000  per  farm.  The  re- 
mainder would  fall  in  the  smaller  sales  groups  and 
in  part-time  and  part-retirement  farms  (table  7). 
If  all  farms  wxre  organized  like  the  $40,000-  and- 
over  sales  groups,  projected  production  for  1980 
probably  could  be  provided  by  around  million 
farms.  These  would  be  farms  with  sales,  in  1965 


ERIC 
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Table  5. — Income  and  resourcea  of  farms  by  economic  class,  estimated  1965  ^ 

Farms  with  sales 


Item 


$40,000 
ami  over 


$20,000- 
$39,900 


$10,000- 
$10,090 


$5,000- 
$0,000 


$2,500- 
$4,000 


Under 
$2,500 


All 

farms 


1.  NumlHT  of  farms  1,000  

2.  Cash  reeeipts  plas  (iovt.  payments 

(mil.  doL) .... 
Per  farm  (dol.;  

3.  Ucaltzed  gross  farm  income  (mil.  dol.) 

Per  farm  (dol.) . .   

4.  Production  exiwnscs  (mil.  dol.)  

l*er  farm  (dol.)  

5.  Uealimi  net  farm  income  (mil.  do!.) 

Per  farm  (dol.)  

0.  Total  production  assets  (mil.  dol.). .  . 
Per  farm  (dol.)    

7.  Land  in  farms  (mil.  acres)  ... 

Per  farm  (acres)  

Cropland  in  farms  (mil.  acres) .... 
Per  farm  (acres)  


8.  Total  lal)or  used  (mil.  hours)  . 

Per  farm  (hours)  

Operator  and  family  (mil.  hours) 

IVr  farm  (hours)  

Hired  laljor  (mil.  hours)   

Per  farm  (hours)  


170 


17.300 
102,171 

17,701 
104,124 

14,034 
82,553 

3,007 
21,571 

(V4,272 
378,070 

385 
2.205 
80 
.523 

1,505 
9,200 
325 
1,912 
1,240 
7,204 


300 


0,000 
30,000 

0,408 
31,560 

6,444 
21,480 

3,024 
10,080 

44,235 
147,450 

209 
607 
08 
325 

1,201 
4,004 

585 
1,050 

616 
2,054 


520 

525 

450 

1,410 

3,375 

7,800 
15,000 

3,038 
7,500 

1,088 
3,750 

1,844 
1,308 

41.6.30 
12,337 

8,303 
16,140 

4,38() 
8,355 

2,018 
4,4oo 

2,071 

•>  1117 

44,037 
13,315 

5,265 
10,125 

2,524 
4,808 

1,080 
2,410 

1,370 
078 

:w,735 
9,107 

3,128 
6,015 

1,862 
3,547 

o:io 

2,066 

1,501 
1,128 

14,202 
4,208 

41,226 
70,280 

24,046 
45,802 

11,<K)4 
26,4,53 

24,477 
17,360 

210,162 
62,270 

204 
303 
114 
220 

133 
253 
76 
145 

77 
171 
38 
85 

143 
10! 
42 
30 

1,151 
341 

458 
136 

1,454 
2,706 
1,040 
2,000 
414 
706 

1,16:^ 
2,215 
1,050 
2,000 
113 
215 

8:^8 

1,86:^ 
828 
1,841 
10 
22 

1,755 
1,245 
1,680 
1,102 
75 
53 

7,078 
2,364 
5,510 

i,6:« 

2,468 
731 

'  Estimates  preimred  early  in  1966  on  the  basis  of  incomplete  census  leturns  on  the  number  of  farms.  Ineomes  and 
expenditure  data  t\\so  do  not  reflect  recent  small  changes  in  estimates  for  1965. 

Table      Income  and  resources  of  farms  by  economic  class,  projected  to  1972 

I19C5  prices]   


Farms  with  sales 


Item 


$40,000 
and  over 


$20,000- 
$30,000 


$10,000- 
$10,000 


$5,000- 
$0,000 


$2,500- 
$4,000 


Under 
$2,500 


All 

farms 


1.  NumlKT  of  farms  (1»000)  .. 

2.  Cash  receipts  plus  (Jovt.  payments 

(mil.  dof.)  

Per  farm  (dol.)  

3.  Healissed  gross  income,  total  (mil.  dol.) 

Per  farm  (dol.)  

4.  Production  expenses  (mil.  dol.). . 

Per  farm  (dol.)  

5.  Ucali/ed  net  income  (mil.  dol.) . . . 

Per  farm  (dol.)  


235 


33(; 


440 


355 


285 


1,0.30 


6.  Total  production  as.sets  (mil.  dol.). 

IVr  farm  (dol.)  

7.  Land  in  farms  (mil.  acres)  

l*er  farm  (acres)  

Cropland  in  farms  (mil.  acres; .  .  . 
Per  farm  (acres)  


8.  Total  labor  used  (mil.  hours)  .  . 

Per  farm  (hours)  

Operator  and  family  (mil.  hours) 

Per  farm  (hours)  

Hired  labor  (mil  hours)  

Per  farm  (hours)  


2.5,706 
100,387 

9,000 

:m,ooo 

6,000 
15,0(K) 

2,662 
7,500 

1,069 
3,750 

1,36:^ 
1,323 

26,143 
111,247 

10,415 
31,560 

7,102 
16,140 

2,9(»6 
8,355 

1,278 
4,485 

2,184 
2,120 

20,6()8 
87,947 

7,088 
21,480 

4,455 
10,12.-> 

1,707 
4,808 

()89 
2,419 

1,013 
98:^ 

5,475 
23,300 

3,327 
10,080 

2,647 
6,015 

1,259 
3,547 

589 
2,066 

1,171 
1,137 

95,112 
404 J32 

48,057 
147,446 

:m,8(>7 

79,243 

16,248 
45,769 

7,538 
26,448 

17,743 
17,226 

504 
2,145 
147 
626 

230 
697 
107 
325 

173 

393 
97 
220 

90 
253 

51 
145 

40 
171 
24 
85 

105 
102 
32 
31 

1,936 
8,238 
450 
1,915 
l,48:i 
6,310 

1,138 
3,450 

643 
1,050 

495 
1,5(K) 

1,0()0 
2,410 
858 
1,950 
202 
460 

()78 
1,910 
646 
1,820 
32 
<M) 

459 
1,610 

459 
1,610 

1,119 
1,086 
1,119 
1,086 

2,675 


47,:wo 

17,682 

50,088 
18,725 

35,620 
13,316 

14,468 
5,400 

220,165 
82,:W5 

1,151 

m 

458 
171 

6,3«)0 
2,380 
4,175 
1,561 
2,215 
828 


Table  7. — Income  and  resources  of  farms  by  economic  cla^s,  projected  to  1980 

1 1965  prit-cs  j 


Farms  with  \\\ 

Ail  farms 


ttci"  farms  $40,()0l) 

§40,000     $1>0,000-    $10,000-     $5,000-     $2,500        Under  ami 
ami  over     $:W,<HH»     S10,0<»»      $i»,i»yi)       $4,i»*M»       §2,500  over » 


1.  Niimlxjr  of  farms  (1,000)    ;«5  :m 

2.  Cash  receipts  plus  CJovt.  pav- 

ments  (mil.  dol.)        .  :{0,02:i  10,050 

Per  farm  (do!.)  .    .  107,5:il  SO,<KM» 

Ucaiized  {^ross  farm  income 

(mil.  do!.)   :Ui,G:{5  11,204 

Per  farm  (dol.). . .  I00,:{50  31,500 

4.  Production  e\|H;nses  (mil.  do!.)  28,i)G2  7,025 

Per  farm  (do!.)   80,455  21,480 

5.  Uealized  net  farm  ineome 

(mil.  dol.)   7,073  3,570 

Per  farm  (do!.)   22,<K)4  10,08(» 

().   Total  production  assets 

(mil.  dol.)   133,287  52,344 

Per  farm  (do!.)   31*7,872  147,448 

7.  Land  in  farms  (mil.  acres)   iyO'2  247 

Per  farm  (acres)   1,700  007 

Cropland  in  farms  (mil.  acres)  .  104  115 

Per  farm  (acres)   578  325 

8.  Total  labor  used  (mil.  hours) ...  2, 100  020 

Per  farm  (hours)   0,200  2,502 

( )|)crator  and  family 

(mil.  hours)   042  002 

Per  farm  (hours)   1  ,iU  5  1 ,050 

Hired  laljor  (mil.  hours)    ...  1,450  228 

Per  farm  (hours)    4,354  042 


370 


5,550 
L>,(KH) 


.5,072 
10,140 

3,740 
10  '  25 


2,2'2(i 
0,015 

20,333 
70,278 

145 
303 
81 
220 

070 
1,811 

070 
1,811 


225 

1,088 
7,5(M) 

1,880 
8,355 

1,082 
4,808 

708 
3,547 


10,307 
45,800 

57 
25:i 

33 
145 

325 
1,444 

325 
1.444 


100 

(UK) 
3,7.50 


718 
4,485 

387 
2,410 


331 
2,0(m 


4,2:n 

20,444 


171 
14 

85 

105 
1,210 

105 
1,210 


()05 


024 
1,320 


1,470 
2,128 

08() 
087 


703 
1,141 

12,000 
17,275 

73 
105 
21 
30 

570 
820 

570 
820 


2,140 


.55,435 
25,iK)4 


57,888 
27,050 

42,488 
10,854 


1.5,4(K) 
7,100 


241,508 
112,854 

1,151 
5.38 
458 
214 

4,780 
2,234 

3,004 
1,440 
t,08ti 
788 


5ur 


55,435 
107,531 


56,42<> 
109,350 

44,611 
86,455 


11,818 
22,004 


205,302 
397,872 

1,800 
300 
580 

3,235 
0,270 

088 
1,915 
2,247 
4,355 


'  See  (ext. 


dollars,  of  around  $nO,000  per  farm,  net  incomes 
of  about  $25,000,  and  productive  assets  of  around 
$400,000  per  farm.  Implied  employment  on  these 
farms  would  be  equivalent  to  about  3  to  full- 
time  men. 

Methodology 

Analytical  techniques  used  in  this  appraisal 
simultaneously  project  output,  demand,  and  prices 
for  the  crop  and  livestock  sectors.  Aggregative  de- 
mand and  output  response  functions  primarily  re- 


flect relationships  and  trends  of  the  past  15  years. 
The  supply  response  in  this  simple  framework  de- 
pends importantly  on  the  |)ace  of  technological 
advances.  And  by  assuming  past  trends  in  produc- 
tivity, we  usually  tend  to  understate  technological 
advances.  An  acceleration  of  technology  in  the  pro- 
duction and  feeding  of  livestock  could  materially 
influence  the  livestock  sector  as  well  as  the  demand 
for  feed  Basic  rlata  used  in  the  appraisal  are  series 
regularly  report  c^i  by  USDA  and  other  agencies 
relating  to  domestic  use,  exports,  farm  output, 
prices,  income,  productivity,  employment,  and  re- 
source use  in  agriculture. 
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Chapter  24 


Hired  Farm  Labor  in  the  West 

Varden  Fvller.  professor  of  agricultural  ecouomics,  I'uiversity  of  California 


Introduction  and  Conclusions 

There  h  no  generally  accepted  definition  of  the 
Wcfrt  nor  of  the  western  region.  In  the  federal  jjcrv- 
iee,  varionsj  agencies — even  agencies  within  the  same 
department — have  different  combinations  of  States 
to  make  up  their  regions.  Consequently,  the  writer 
has  made  his  own  combination  for  this  particular 
pur|)ose.  It  is  the  area  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, and  .\rizona.  These  four  States  have  some 
homogeneity  of  production  and  some  sharing  of  a 
eonnnon  labor  supply.  For  studying  farm  labor, 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  combining  with  these 
the  States  bordering  on  the  cast  and  northeast,  for 
there  is  little  similarity  in  fanning  systems  between 
them  and  the  coast,  and  no  significant  interaction 
with  respect  to  labor  supply.  If  this  region  were  to 
be  extended  beyond  the  four  States  in  terms  of 
functional  interrelations,  it  should  be  in  the  South- 
west— New  Mexico,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkan- 
sas. These  are  the  migratory  routes  and  the  sources 
of  recruitment.  But  the  writer  has  not  believed  that 
a  larger  area  would  be  helpful  with  respect  to  the 
type  of  paper  he  has  undertaken. 

Consequently,  the  four  States  have  nominally 
constituted  the  region.  "Nominally"  is  used  because 
State  data  on  the  subjects  that  arc  here  the  centers 
of  interest  arc  sparse  or  nonexistent.  Therefore,  I 
have  used  national  data  to  a  great  extent  and  they 
presumably  have  equal  relevance  to  any  combina- 
tions of  States. 

Among  the  four  States,  California  has  the  char- 
acteristics and  the  histor}^  of  farm  employment  that 
have  inspired  the  most  attention  by  writers  and 
scliolars.  And,  moreover,  since  California  has  been 
the  scene  of  scholarly  interest  of  the  writer  for  many 
years,  that  State  has  possibly  been  overemphasized. 
But  a  counterpart  slogan  to  one  well  known  a  few 
years  back  would  seem  to  be  valid:  "If  it's  good  for 
Cahfornia,  it's  good  for  the  nation"  (now  or  later). 

Many  topics  normally  included  in  discourses  on 
farm  labor  have  not  been  given  direct  attention. 
They  include  housing,  education,  health,  medical 
attention,  child  care,  connnunity  relations,  and 
many  related  welfare  conditions.  Predominantly, 
the  state  of  affairs  with  respect  to  all  of  these  is  bad. 

Intense  deficiencies  and  delinquencies  are  com- 
monly associated  with  the  people  doing  fannwork. 
Out  of  this  association,  a  causal  relation  is  fre- 


(|ucntly  asMimed— that  '  the  migrants''  (generic 
term)  are  deprived  and  poor  because  they  are  mi- 
grants (i.e..  farmworkers).  Your  writer  rejects  this 
basis  of  association  between  farm  em|)loyment  and 
poverty  for  another  which  more  nearly  fits  with 
reality  :  The  attributes  of  poverty  and  underprivi- 
lege  possessed  by  farmworkers  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  all  poor  and  underprivileged.  Be- 
cause fannwork  has  practically  no  obstructions  to 
entry,  poor  people  who  have  limited  employment 
alternatives  are  found  here  in  large  concentrations. 
But  nio?jt  of  any  current  farmworker  pojudation  is 
temporary  and  transitional.  Therefore,  the  therapy 
of  social  policy  is  proi^erly  not  to  be  directed  toward 
them  as  migrants  or  as  farmworkers.  Their  needs 
are  those  of  all  not  fully  competent  and  undcri)rivi- 
legcd  pco|)lc — sound  mental  and  phvsical  health, 
education,  training,  and  protection  aga;nst  discrimi- 
nation. They  are  tlicrcforc  a  category  of  all  of  the 
potential  clientele  of  the  nation's  anti|)Overty  and 
equal  opportunity  programs.  Their  particular  needs 
are  to  be  given  e(|uality  of  access  to  the  programs 
that  are  generally  intended  to  develop  equal  capa- 
bility to  l)e  productive. 

Not  all  farmworkers  are  in  poverty.  The  aggre- 
gate of  persons  who  do  some  work  for  wages  in 
.American  agriculture  is  extremely  heterogeneous. 
Of  all  who  do  some  farmwork,  only  a  declining 
minority  have  farmwork  as  their  principal  activity. 
Farmwork  for  hire  is  not  really  an  occupational 
category*.  Many  people  do  some  farmwork  but  few 
remain  at  it  as  a  long-term  activity. 

In  consequence  of  these  facts,  one  cannot  mean- 
ingfully generalize  that  the  farmworker's  situation 
is  this  or  that.  Nor  can  his  needs  l)e  .stated  cate- 
gorically. 

The  farm  employment  economy  into  which  poor 
and  disadvantaged  workers  enter  does  not  offer 
much  oi)portunity  for  self-im|)rovement.  It  is  a 
scene  of  chaotic  and  uncertain  employment  rela- 
tions; it  lacks  the  regimen  and  discipline  of  a  com- 
petitive market;  it  lacks  the  structure  of  a  lal)or 
market,  partly  because  farmworkers  arc  excluded 
from  virtually  all  labor  legislation.  Competition  has 
traditionally  been  among  workers,  not  among  em- 
ployers. With  unrestricted  entry  and  work  that  is 
divisible,  200  persons  may  be  taken  on  to  share  a 
harvest  that  could  be  handled  l)y  50. 
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Thi>  i^^  an  area  of  employment  that  could  be 
rationalized,  i.e..  given  more  of  the  structure  and 
performance  characteristic.'?  that  are  found  in  labor 
markets?.  Doing  so  would  have  a  two-way  benefit: 
uii  toward  the  welfare  of  workers,  who  would  have 
more  certain,  longer,  and  higher  paying  employ- 
ment, and  ib)  toward  more  effieient  u^o  of  man- 
power in  the  national  interest.  However,  it  has  to  be 
acknowledged  that  the  declining  total  employment 
of  pcr>on.s  on  farms  will  be  accelerated  and  total 
welfare  will  be  improved  only  if  those  displaced 
from  agriculture  are  effectively  absorbed  elsewhere. 

Uiider  the  general  objective  of  identifying  the 
factors  that  associate  hired  farm  employment  with 
poverty  and  analyzing  the  approaches  that  are 
within  the  realm  of  public  policy  and  which  might 
be  taken  to  reduce  this  association,  your  writer 
comes  to  conclusions  that  fall  into  two  principal 
categories: 

I.  Remediable  personal  deficiencies. 

II.  Alterable  institutional  deficiencies. 

With  respect  to  the  first  category,  no  new  pro- 
grams are  proposed.  Rather,  since  pockets  of  pov- 
erty that  have  been  absorbed  into  the  farm  labor 
force  are  scattered,  obscure,  ineohesive,  and  inar- 
ticulate, extraordinary  efforts  are  necess(;ry  to 
assure  these  workers  equality  of  opportunity.  But 
differentiating  and  grouping  them  as  farmworkers 
should  be  avoided  insofar  as  possible. 

As  to  institutional  deficiencies,  several  actions 
may  be  taken  to  give  fannwork  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of  a  labor  market  and  to  integrate  farmworkers 
into  national  manpower  policy: 

(1)  Maintain  the  recently  adopted  policy  which 
terminates  alien  labor  importation  and  requires 
farm  employers  to  obtain  their  labor  from  domestic 
sources. 


(2 1  Remove  the  discrimination  against  farm- 
workers in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  by 
eliminating  their  exclusion. 

(3)  Eliminate  the  gap  between  the  level  of  the 
national  wage  provision  and  that  for  farmworkers. 
This  might  be  done  by  a  gradual  but  definite  transi- 
tion period  of  3  to  5  years. 

(4)  Replace  the  present  Farm  Placement  Service 
with  a  Rural  Manpower  Service  that  would  ey^end 
^ervicc  to  all  rural  employers  and  workers.  It  would 
embrace  a  comprehensive  set  of  activities. 

Employment  Levels  and  Trends 

Average  nmnbers  of  hired  workers  on  farms  dur- 
ing 196(i  were  as  follow^: 


Aiixoiia    29 

Cnlifomi;!   ,   187 

OrrKOii    24 

^V:^^hinglo«    33 

Purific  Slal(•^  (excluding  .Arizona)    244 

United  Stales    U57 


Soiuvc:  Ui?.  Dept.  .\gr.  Farm  Labor  icports. 

The  relative  intensity  of  hired  fami  labor  use  in 
this  region  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  in  1966  Cali- 
fornia's employment  alone  was  14  percent  of  the 
national  total,  and  that  of  the  three  Pacific  States 
constituted  18  percent.  Moreover,  Pacific  farm  em- 
ployment has  not  declined  as  rapidly  as  the  overall 
average  for  the  nation.  In  California,  wliieh  domi- 
nates the  Pacific  region  in  farm  employment,  there 
was  not  a  clearly  established  downtrend  through  the 
years  1950-61 ;  from  1962  through  1966  there  were 
some  sharp  declines,  which  may  indicate  a  new, 
lower  plateau  rather  than  the  beginning  of  a  sus- 
tained downtrend  (table  1). 


Table  1. — Indexes  of  annnal  averages  of  hired  workers  on  farms.  Pacific  States  and  I'nited  States,  1950-66  ^ 

ri950  =  1001 


Uuitcd       Washing-  Pa<-ifi<- 
Year  States  ton  Oregon       California  Slalen 


um  

  58 

72 

65 

76 

74 

um  

  64 

67 

7:i 

77 

75 

1904  

  69 

80 

81 

77 

78 

1!K>3   

  76 

85 

84 

Si 

1902  

  78 

80 

81 

87 

86 

um  

  81 

80 

7;i 

95 

91 

um  

  80 

80 

70 

94 

89 

l!>5«  

  8:? 

85 

78 

91 

91 

1958  

  84 

85 

78 

92 

89 

1957  

  81 

8:5 

81 

91 

89 

1956  

  82 

78 

78 

94 

!N) 

1955  

  87 

81 

94 

91 

1954  

  88 

89 

84 

9f) 

9:) 

195:^  

  m 

91 

84 

98 

95 

1952  

  \rz 

m 

89 

98 

m 

195!  

  m 

92 

KM) 

98 

1950  

  100 

KM) 

1(K) 

KM) 

100 

Sonrro:  VB.  Dept.  Agr.  Farm  Employmvul,  103(f-d7.  Agr.  Mnikct.  Scrv.,  Htniis.  Bnl.  So.  236,  September  1958;  ami 
enrreni  of  Farm  Labor  reports. 

'  Employment  eniimatCH  for  Arizona  are  not  available  prior  to  1962. 
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That  eiiiployiuciit  of  hired  farmworkers  in  the 
Pacific  region  has  not  declineil  in  accord  with  the 
national  trend  h  surprising  in  view  of  the  signifieant 
hibor-saving  advances  affecting  these  States,  CaH- 
fornia  pv.rticularly.  But  apparently  the  increased 
acrcage>  and  yields  of  the  labor-intensive  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  increased  labor  demand  nearly  as 
much  as  mechanization  in  other  crops  has  de- 
creased it. 

Since  the  majority  of  hired  farmworker>  are  em- 
ployed only  temporarily  and  seasonally,  an  average 
for  the  year  of  those  working  through  months  of 
high  einployment  and  low  is  not  a  very  accurate 
measure  of  the  total  amount  of  work  done  (i.e., 
man-days) ;  nor  is  it  a  measure  of  the  total  number 
of  different  persons  who  contributed,  in  varying 
amounts,  to  the  aggregate  of  work  done.  For  exam-, 
pic,  in  1964,  average  employment  for  California 
\va.s  estimated  to  be  190,000  persons  whereas  570.875 
different  persons  contributed  some  farmwork  at 
some  time  during  the  year.  The  rea.son  for  so  wide 
a  difference  in  these  two  magnitudes  is  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  doing  some  farmwork  are 
occupied  therein  only  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks, 
particulariy  if  they  are  school  youth  or  women  who 
are  not  in  the  labor  market  during  the  full  year.  As 
the  level  of  participation  in  the  farm  labor  force  is 
variable  from  one  area  to  another  and  from  year  to 
year,  tliere  is  no  stable  relationship  l)etween  annual 
averages,  total  number  of  different  persons,  or 
(when  occasionally  available)  man-days  of  em- 
ployment. There  is  no  single  measure  of  farm  em- 
ployment that  is  fully  satisfactory  for  most  uses 
(1,2)} 

Nevertheless,  to  know  something  nationwide  and 
by  States  about  directions  of  change  in  farm  em- 
ployment, if  not  its  absolute  magnitude  at  any  point 


'  Italic  numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  references  listed 
at  the  end  of  this  paper. 


in  time,  one  has  no  better  choice  than  the  U.S. 
Department  of  .\griculture  series  obtained  through 
the  crop  and  livestock  reporting  system. 

One  way  to  examine  the  meaning  of  a  statewide 
ammal  average  of  persons  employed  on  farms  is  to 
determine  the  ratio  of  the  monthly  averages  to  the 
aimual  average.  This  has  been  done  for  the  three 
Pacific  States  for  the  periods  1950-52  and  1964-66 
(table  2).  These  ratios  are  to  be  read  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  For  Washington,  June  employment  was 
1.78  times  the  annual  average  in  the  earlier  period, 
and  2.06  times  the  average  in  the  later  period.  The 
ranges  between  the  months  of  low  and  high  employ- 
ment give  an  indication  of  how  seasonally  variable 
employment  was  for  the  particular  State  and  time 
period.  For  Washington,  in  the  eariier  period,  peak 
employment  was  5.81  times  the  low  point,  and  in  the 
later  period  the  seasonal  variability  declined  to  a 
ratio  of  4.3.  In  Oregon,  seasonal  variation  increased, 
owing  principally  to  higher  peaks  in  June,  July,  and 
August.  Califoi-nia,  with  much  greater  diversity  of 
crops  and  a  longer  spread  of  activity,  has  (as  a 
statewide  average)  less  extreme  seasonality. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised  as  to  w-hether 
the  sharp  seasonal  peaks  have  not  been  eliminated 
by  mechanization.  Tliis  question  was  the  reason  for 
comparing  the  seasonality  pattern  of  1950-52  with 
that  of  1964-66  in  table  2.  The  results  show  that 
changes  in  mechanization  have  not  substantially 
reduced  the  extremity  of  seasonal  variation  in  farm 
employment  even  though  total  (and  average)  em- 
ployment per  year  have  declined. 

The  Labor  Force:  Composition  and 
Participation 

The  ''facts"  that  are  widely  known  about  west 
coast  farm  employment— that  machines  are  being 
substituted  for  hand  labor  in  many  harvests  and 
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January .  . . 
February  . 
March...  . 

April  

May  

June  

July... . , . . 
Augitst .  .  . . 
SeptcmlHjr . 
Octol)er — 
November . 
December. , 


Table  2.— Seasonality  patterns  of  farnmork 


Period 


Washington 


Oregon 


California 


1950-52 


1964^56 


1950-52 


1904-06 


1950-52 


1904*60 


Low  3  months  av. . 
High  3  months  av. 


Ratio  of  high  to  low 


.31 

:m\ 

,54 
,8:1 
.18 
.78 
.12 
.80 
.27 
M 
.51 
.34 

.33 


5.81 


.36 
.52 

\.m 

1.12 
2.06 
1.62 
1.47 
1.20 
1.08 
,50 
.33 

.40 
1.72 

4.:lO 


Source:  Derived  (torn  tabic  1.  Sec  te.\t  for  explanation. 


.30 
.45 
.63 
.97 
1.13 
1.64 
1.97 
1.69 
1.44 
.93 
.52 
.35 

.37 
1.77 

4.78 


.35 
.48 
.60 
.81 
.88 
2.62 
2.16 
1.90 
.89 
.06 
.37 
.29 

.34 
2.23 

6.56 


.76 
.74 
.75 
.81 
.97 
1.11 
1.10 
1.26 
1.41 
1.33 
.90 
.78 

.75 
1.33 

1.77 


.80 
.76 
.78 
M 
1.04 
1.17 
1.12 
1.19 
1.43 
1.22 

.74 

.70 
1.28 

1.68 
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tilut  the  work  i>  ^(•a^onal,  irregular,  and  >liort-terni 
— have  a  eorroborating  ^tati^?tieal  fouiuhition  in  the 
(hita  |)reviou>ly  (h5?euN>eil.  We  know  something  of 
the  nmgnitU(U>  of  the  numbers  of  persons  doing 
fanuwork;  we  know  much  k*^:?  about  who  these 
per.son>  are,  where  they  come  from  and  go  to,  how 
long  they  are  at  work  at  several  types^  of  employ- 
ment and  at  variou.s  loeations.  The  wide>pread  use 
of  the  term  "migratory"  without  a  preeise  definition 
of  lis  meaning  ackls  confusion  to  the  little  knowledge 
we  have.  People  who  are  harve.*?ting  seajjonal  erop^^ 
are  often  called  migrants  when  they  actually  main- 
tain their  domicile  year-round  in  a  nearby  town  and 
commute  to  various  ^ea^onal  jobs.  A  person  who  is 
actually  migratory  in  practice  is  one  who  takes  his 
family  through  a  seric.*^  of  locations  and  relocations 
during  part  of  the  year,  then  returns  to  his  home 
ba>e  and  repeat>  a  similar  cycle  of  movement  in 
following  years.  He  may  be  an  intrastate  or  inter- 
>tate  migrant  depending  on  whether  he  e^o^sc.s  State 
boundaries.  Such  migrator}'  workers,  assuming  they 
are  not  highly  paid  entertainers,  businessmen,  or 
skilled  craftsmen  (in  which  case  they  will  not  likely 
be  called  migranta^  will  usually  be  seasonal  crop 
workers.  But  in  most  situations,  nonmigratory  crop 
workers  will  be  in  the  majority,  if  not  the  total  of 
the  farm  work  force. 

Whether  migratory  or  not,  seasonal  crop  workers 
have  similar  problems  in  earning  a  living.  Then 
why  emphasize  the  distinction  between  migratory 
and  nonmigratory?  Just  because  it  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difTcrence  in  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of 
local  and  county  education,  health,  and  welfare 
administrators  toward  the  people.  When  there  is  a 
residence  criterion  to  he  proved,  the  general  image 
of  ''migrant'^  (i.e.,  nonresidents  is  not  readily  overr 
come.  and  the  ))opulation  under  discussion  is  not 
well  blessed  with  sophistication  and  powers  of 
persuasion. 

The  deep  and  abiding  impression  of  migrancy  can 
be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  in  earlier  years 
migratory  workers  did  play  a  somewhat  larger  role 
in  the  seasonal  crop  picture.  In  the  1930^s,  it  was 
commonly  said  that  the  Pacific  coast  migration  pat- 
tern involved  150,000  to  200,000  persons  (whether 
only  workers  or  all  |)opulation  was  never  quite 
clear).  In  retrospect,  it  is  quite  clear  that  at  least 
half  of  that  movement  was  relocation  migration 
rather  than  continued  migrancy.  Net  inmigration  to 
California  of  all  people  during  the  1930's  was  only 
a  fraction  of  what  it  has  been  in  subsequent  decades. 


But  given  the  advti>e  employment  >ituation  of  the 
1930>.  those  with  farm  l)ackgrounds  and  others  as 
well  had  no  lu'tter  choice  than  to  flood  the  farm 
labor  market  for  whatever  they  could  get.  which 
involved  a  great  deal  of  moving  about. 

With  respect  to  seasonal  and  casual  labor,  the 
migratory  family  epoch  beginning  in  the  1930's  waj- 
successor  to  the  earlier  single-male  episodes  (hobo, 
I  WW,  Chine.-c.  and  Japanese),  especially  in  Cali- 
fornia. With  this  as  a  background  and  under  the 
chaotic  employment  conditions  of  the  thirties,  the 
exaggeration  laid  upon  the  migratory  family  worker 
is  perhaps  comprehensible.  But  the  survival  of  the 
exaggeration  and  confusion  does  damage  to  public 
policy  development  as  well  as  to  local  welfare  ad- 
ministration. The  policy  matter  will  be  elaborated 
in  a  subsecpient  section. 

The  problem  of  distinguishing  between  relocation 
migration  and  occupational  niigratoriness  has  not 
been  solved.  Xevertheless,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  s  Farm  Placement  Service  and  its  cooperating 
State  services  have  been  endeavoring  to  identify 
farmworkers  according  to  whether  they  were  local 
residents,  or  intrastate  or  interstate  migrants.  Also, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrreulture,  in  a  se  ies  of 
national  surveys  published  under  the  tit)«3  The 
Hired  Farm  Working  Force,  has  classified  its  data 
as  between  migratory  and  nonmigratory.  These  two 
soiu'ces  have  contributed  significantly  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  farm  labor  population  and  its  em- 
ployment and  income  situations. 

In  terms  of  peak-season  numbers  of  migratory 
workers,  the  Pacific  States  continue  to  be  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  national  total.  In  1966,  California 
ranked  first,  Oregon  fifth,  Washington  eighth  (3, 
Jan.  1967,  p.  53).  In  1965,  18  of  the  50  leading 
migratory  labor  counties  were  in  the  three  Pacific 
States,  California  alone  having  12  of  the  50  (3.  Nov. 
1966,  p.  21)\  Yet  the  proportion  that  migrants  were 
of  all  hired  farmworkers  was  not  overwhelming.  At 
the  |>eak  of  migratory  labor  employment  in  1966, 
migrants  constituted  the  following  percentages  of 
State  total  hired  farm  labor  employment: 


Ittlrnstatc 
Percent 

California  (Soplcmbci)    20 

Oregon  (August)    3 

\Va>iiington  (October)    15 

.Xrizona  (December)    12 


Interstate 
Percent 

12 
22 
39 
13 


'  Perr(»ntagcs  derived  from  table  3. 


Table  3. — The  farm  work  force  at  peak  of  migratory  employment,  1966 


Migrantf^ 


St^itc 


I'euk  month 


Total 


Ixieal 


Total 


Intra- 
state 


Inter- 
state.* 


FortM'gn 


California  Si«pt   179,850  1 14,200  57,800  35,<KK) 

Arizona  Dec   10,822  14,975  4,847  2,355 

Oregon  Aug   76,530  57,260  10,270  2,650 

VVafihington                          Oct   20,320  13,700  15,620  4,203 

Source:  Department  of  I^bor,  Manpower  Administration.  Farm  Lnbnr  Dcveloitmvntu,  January  1067;  and  Employ* 
mvnt  and  Wage  Supplvmentn  for  September,  October,  and  November  1966  and  January  1967. 


22,200 
2,402 
16,620 
11,327 


7,850 
0 
0 
0 
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Since  farm  labor  aiTaiigenients  vary  widely  by 
crop  and  by  ai*ea,  and  even  from  one  year  to  the 
next,  the  po^^ibilities  of  valid  generalizations?  on 
>pccifie  matters  are  severely  restricted.  For  exam- 
ple, the  proportions  of  mignincy,  discussed  above, 
would  be  found  only  in  ver>*  few  crops  or  areas  of 
California.  Aggregate  data  (estimates)  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  local  field  .•studies,  and  even  these 
must  be  regarded  as  having  the  possibility  of  be- 
coming ephemeral  very  early. 

Two  detailed  field  studies  were  made  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1961  and  1964  by  William  H.  Metzler  (4, 
5).  Notwithstanding  that  some  changes  already  have 
occurred — mainly  the  termination  of  the  bracero 
program — thc-^e  studies  are  a  valuable  complement 
to  State  and  national  statistical  estimates  for  they 
enable  a  closer  view  of  the  details  of  reality  in 
.specified  situations. 

Four  tables  from  the  Metzler  studies  relating  to 
migrancy,  composition  of  the  labor  force,  and  work 
participation,  are  included  herewith  as  tables  4  to  7. 
The  two  counties— Kern  and  Stanislaus — are  lo- 
cated in  San  Joaquin  Valley,  one  of  the  principal 
agricultural  areas  of  the  nation.  Notwithstanding 
that  both  counties  have  had  highly  productive  agri- 
cultural industries  for  almost  a  century,  no  stable 
system  of  production  or  labor  use  has  evolved.  The 


contents  of  the  four  tables  suggest  some  of  the  com- 
plex of  forces  that  motivate  and  |)ropel  the  workers 
who  at  one  point  in  time  have  been  found  doing 
some  farunvork  or  are  associated  with  such  familie>. 
In  both  counties,  large  proportions  of  the  popula- 
tions met  the  definition  of  nonmigrant  for  the  year 
and  large  pr()|)ortions  regarded  that  coimty  as  their 
home.  Yet,  consider injj;  that  many  identified  as  non- 
migrant  and  declaring  the  county  to  be  their  home 
had  been  in  the  county  only  quite  briefly,  one  has 
the  impression  that  stable  work  and  home  is  a  goal 
more  hoped  for  than  realized.  Whereas  three- 
(jUarters  of  the  Kern  County  households  said  their 
home  was  in  that  county,  only  19  percent  said  they 
owned  a  home  there.  Metzler  (5,  pp.  44-45)  de- 
scribed the  process  of  ac(|uiriiig  a  home: 

Tho  *4'ttling  iuoce>*  of  faim  labor  lionsohol(i.<  in  Kein 
('ouiity  tends  to  go  tlnougli  a  number  of  >tages.  When  tliey 
lii>t  ainvr  they  :nc  likely  to  live  in  a  lalwr  camp  of  some 
type,  one  of  the  lai^io  grower  a>sociution  ('nmp:«,  a  grape 
eainp.  or  a  eabin  at  the  li(>adquniter.<  of  a  labor  contraetor. 
The  next  move  is  to  lent  a  cabin  or  hou.<e  in  the  farm  labor 
.M'ltion  of  one  of  the  eitie.<  or  towns  elo.<e  to  their  plan*  of 
employment.  The  next  move  i*;  to  buy  or  build  a  home  of 
their  own.  Mo.<t  of  the  hon<e.-  in  the  funu  labor  sections 
of  eitie>  in  Kern  County  have  been  built  by  the  worker.** 
duimg  the  .*«laek  sea>on  of  the  year.  Although  these  hou.*«e.s 
are  -imple  ami  not  alway.«»  well-kept,  the  workers  expre.^<?  a 
high  (iegrt'e  of  >ati.«»fartion  with  them. 


Table  4.—Migrancy  of  farmworkers,  Kern  CounUj,  1961.  by  ethnic  group,  major  employment  of  head, 

household  status,  and  crop  specialization 


(Sroup 


Total 
workers 
re|)orthig 


Migruncy  of  workers 


lioeal  Ix)eal 
nonmigrant    out  migrant 


InmigraMt 


Seasonal  Pernuuient 


Hthnic  group: 
J  Anglo-American      . .    . . 

^  Suanish  Ameriean  

.  Me.xican  

,  Negro  

Other  

Major  employment  of  head: 

Year-round  

•  Short-term  regular .  . 

Scastonal  

Processing  eustoiu .  . 

Nonfarm  *  

Household  status: 

Head  

Wife  

iSrhool  youth  

Nonsehool  youth  

Other..   

Crop  specialisation 

Cotton  only  

l^otatoes  only  

Gra|)esonly  

Cotton,  potatoes  

Other  two  crops  

Three  crops ...        .    . .  . 

Four,  five,  six,  seven  crops . 


Number 


All  workers  . .  . 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Source:  Metzler  (5,  table  12,  p.  40). 

^  Docs  not  im-lude  171  workers  who  did  not  engage  in  seasonal  farmwork. 


Percent 


1(H) 

54 

24 

21 

175 

1(K) 

58 

15 

24 

3 

7U 

100 

10 

10 

50 

24 

84 

100 

85 

5 

5 

5 

28 

100 

40 

15 

32 

7 

124 

1(K) 

88 

9 

3 

127 

100 

5.*) 

29 

10 

•J 

100 

42 

20 

X\ 

5 

100 

54 

22 

24 

40 

1(H) 

47 

"(1 

29 

is 

:{Gi 

100 

50 

17 

20 

1 

15(> 

1(H) 

10 

22 

2 

70 

1(H) 

44 

29 

19 

8 

9:) 

1(H) 

30 

13 

4r> 

2 

Hi 

1(H) 

0 

oil 

38 

9U 

100 

70 

15 

12 

3 

m 

100 

30 

20 

31 

10 

4:^ 

100 

42 

14 

21 

48 

100 

40 

20 

40 

114 

1(H) 

40 

10 

:u 

"a 

99 

100 

43 

21 

33 

3 

OH 

100 

17 

21 

59 

3 

090 

100 

54 

17 

24 

5 
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Table  5. — Migrancy  of  farmworkersy  Stanislaus  County,  1963,  by  ethnic  group,  major  employment,  and 

household  status 


(iroup 


Migruncy 


Seat>oiiul  inmigraiit 

Other 

\11  workers 

Noil- 

Intra- 

Inter- 

Inter- 

in mi- 

migrant 

migruiit 

•state 

state 

national 

grant 

iber 

l^vrcvnl 

I'trccnl 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

IWccni 

Percetit 

437 

100 

30 

22 

i3 

13 

13 

129 

100 

50 

12 

10 

10 

12 

1*)8 

100 

ioo 

120 

100 

2 

2 

2 

1 

88 

5 

21 

](K) 

10 

33 

ir> 

24 

9 

5 

UK) 

100 

33 

7 

7 

14 

28 

11 

m 

100 

32 

23 

13 

11 

13 

8 

245 

100 

8 

2 

2 

4 

82 

2 

53 

100 

(>4 

J3 

0 

7 

4 

(i 

104 

1(K) 

25 

9 

11 

0 

24 

22 

J'Jthnic  group: 

Anglo- American 
8t)aniHh  American  . 
Mexican  national  ^ .  . . 
Ureeii-card  MeNican 
Other   


Major  Work: 

CSeiieral  farm  . 
Seasonal  fruit .  > .  . 
Seasonal  vegetable . 
Processing    .  . 
Nonfurm  


Family  status: 

Head  

Wife  

School  youth . . 
NoiiHcliool  youth 
Other  


All  Workers 


542 

100 

23 

11 

9 

8 

41 

8 

148 

100 

40 

22 

11 

11 

1 

15 

7() 

100 

33 

29 

12 

17 

9 

48 

100 

38 

4 

8 

11 

33 

(i 

91 

100 

14 

2 

3 

4 

74 

4 

*»05 

100 

2(i 

13 

9 

9 

34 

9 

Souice:  Mctzler      table  W.  .i8). 

'Admitted  tcmporanly  under  V.L.  78  wliich  tcrinin:itc(l  December  31.  1964. 
'Mexican  nalionals  holding  immigration  visa>  under  l\L.  414. 


A  matter  interrelated  with  niigratorinest:  i>  work 
participation.  Table  4  shows  the  propcnsyity  of 
worker;?  to  be  j?peeialists  in  one,  two,  or  three  crops. 
This  is  true  aho  as  the  working  group  increases  in 
^ize  and  complexity,  that  is,  teams  of  husband,  wife, 
children,  other  relatives,  and  associates.  This  form 
of  work  organization  tends  to  specialization  and 
vice  versa.  Spf  iaiized  groups  will  seldom  be  able 
to  satisfy  their  i  eferences  without  being  migratory 
to  fome  extent.  Additionally,  if  high  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  maximum  cash  income,  a  large  family 
work  unit  has  the  best  chance  and  therefore  is  likely 
to  be  migratory. 

The  unanswered  question  is  whether  this  way  of 
earning  a  maximum  family  cash  income  has  any 
coritdation  with  a  maximum  real  income  net  of 
migration  costs  or  with  a  maximum  welfare  mcomc, 
cacli  member  of  the  family  considered.  Perhaps 
ironically,  one  must  make  a  distinction  between 
working  under  compulsion  as  against  free  choice. 
When  liousewives  and  school-age  youths  who  arc 
not  normally  in  the  labor  market  for  the  full  year 
can  individually  choose  whether  and  where  to  do 
fannwork  temporarily,  that  is  a  situation  quite 
different  from  that  of  a  migratory  family  unit  where 
work  is  required  by  family  necessity  or  by  the  will 
of  the  head  of  the  household. 

Yet  another  influence  bears  upon  worker  special- 
ization  and  therefore  upon  labor  force  participation: 


it  is  often  termed  the  *'stoo|)  labor  stigma"  (4,  pp. 
68-70).  It  is  a  form  of  discrimination  syndrome. 
It  is  an  attitude  that  tends  to  l)e  attached  to  the 
particularly  onerous  stoo|)  jobs,  such  as  picking 
tomatoe:;,  as  against  ladder  picking  as  in  peaches 
But  the  attitude  is  held  mainly  by  the  Anglo- 
Americans  and  it  tends  to  identify  with  areas  of 
"Mexican"  employment  rather  than  cro|)s  or  jobs. 
The  >ame  sort  of  work  can  be  "stoo|)'*  or  not  de- 
pending upon  whether  or  not  its  recent  work  force 
lias  been  Mexican  (Mexican  American  or  Mexican 
national).  Km|)loyer  preference  for  or  prejudice 
against  particular  ethnic  groups  also  may  contribute 
to  migratoriness.  The  use  of  labor  contractors  fur- 
ther enforces  the  stigma,  for  crew  compoJ'ition  tends 
to  become  ethnically  alined  with  the  contractor,  and 
when  several  contractors  are  at  work  on  the  same 
fa!  Ml  or  in  the  neighborhood  they  tend  to  becoine 
ethnically  homogeneous,  and  thus  the  area  is 
branded. 

This  is  a  facet  of  human  behavior  that  obviously 
has  high  costs,  especially  in  labor  cfTiciency  and  in 
social  divisiveness.  It  is  an  impellent  to  migratori- 
ness. 

Finally,  piecework  wage  payment  systems  con- 
tribute to  work  specialization,  ^^'orkers  who  become 
especially  i)roficient  in  one  or  two  jobs  tend  to  refuse 
hourly  paid  work — another  impellent  to  migratori- 
ness. 
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Xotwitlisjtandiiig  the  many  forces  toward  migra- 
tory |)attcrii:j  of  work  re:?|)oiiH»  to  !?ea!?oiial  Ial)or 
cloiiiand^,  the  fact  i>  that  migratoniic»  U  dcclniiiig. 
Machines  are  eliuiinatiiig  >oinc  of  the  largest  >ca- 
.sonal  IaI)or  needs;  jfhort-term  Ial)or  market  partici- 
pants— mainly  K'hool  yonth  and  hoiisewives  of  local 
toninuinities — are  supplying  larger  proportions  of 
the  seasonal  hibor  demand;  the  growth  of  nonfarin 
industry  in  rural  area>  has  enabled  more  workers  to 
comI)ine  farm  and  nonfarm  employment  toward  a 
loeahzed  full  year  of  employment. 

Temporary  work  force  participation  by  women 
and  minors  and  interinchistry  work  patterns  are 
forms  of  participation.  But  they  can  l)c  discussed 
more  effectively  in  the  context  of  em|)Ioymcnt 
categories  and  earnings. 

Employment  Cat^ories  and  Earnings 

According  to  estimates  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  there  were  3,128,000  jwrscns  who  did 
some  farm  wagework  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1965  (6,  vp.  18-21).  Of  this  total,  1,264,000 
persons  did  less  than  25  days  of  farm  wagework 
in  the  year.  As  their  average  was  9  days,  tlieir 
total  coiitril)Ution  was  11,376,000  man-days.  Tlie 
1,864,000  workers  who  worked  25  days  or  more 
averaged  137  day^  of  farmwork,  or  a  total  of 
256,368,000  man-days.  A  total  of  266,744,000  man- 
<Iays  of  labor  were  performed  by  all  categories 
of  hired  workers.  If  these  nian-days^  had  been 
performed  by  regularly  hired,  full-time  employees, 
approximately  1  million  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient. This  eomparison  serves  only  to  emphasize 
that  agriculture  is  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
work  of  more  than  2  million  persons  who  have  no 
regular  full-time  attachment  to  the  industry,  and 
reciprocally,  that  agriculture  does  provide  short- 
term  job  opportimities  to  numerous  persons  wlio  do 
not  wish  to  be  full-tinK'  labor  force  participants  or 
are  only  tcmjiorarily  available  for  farmwork. 

Only  approximately  350,000  persons  worked  at 
least  250  days  exclusively  in  farm  wagework.  At 
the  other  extreme,  the  chief  activity  for  1,699,000 
persons  was  '^not  in  the  labor  force/'  i.e.,  keeping 
Iiousc  or  attending  school.  For  390,000  persons,  farm 
wagework  was  only  incidental  to  nonagricultural 
employment.  If  one  assumes  that  those  in  these 
three  categories  got  approximately  as  much  farm 
employment  as  tliey  wished,  then  the  remainder 
should  be  roughly  the  number  of  hired  farmworkers 
who  are  imderemployed — those  who  would  seek  ad- 
ditional cniployinent  in  agriculture  or  in  nonagri- 
cultural industry.  Tliis  number  is  roughly  1.67  mil- 
lion workers,  or  perhaps  1  million  farmworker 
families.'^ 

The  iini)lieations  for  policy  and  program  that  are 
associated  with  these  categorical  divisions  of  the 
farm  labor  force  will  be  considered  at  a  later  stage. 

'*U..S.  Department  of  Agriculture  data  (/?)  wore  the 
for  tUvsi*  .spcrnlation^  hiit  none  of  tlictn  is*  to  hr  attributni 
to  that  agcnry. 


Pro|)urtional  relatlon^  ami  partici|)a;ioii  levels 
among  the  employment  categories  imdoul)tedly  vary 
con&i(|erai)ly  i)y  region.  State,  and  locality.  Yet.  not 
mnch  information  is  available  at  any  of  tlicse  levels. 
('on.>eqnently,  one  must  rely  n|)on  national  data, 
.supplemented  as  po.-.-il)lc  !)>'  local  measurements. 
California  fortunately  has  a  new  and  continuing 
.-ourcc  of  data  which  \>  a  i)yi)ro(hiet  of  its  disability 
insin-ance  |)rogram  wherein  farm  cmi)loyers  arc  re- 
(piired  to  report  cpiartcrly  on  their  employment  and 
wages  i)aid  to  individiials.  The  uiformation  oi)taincd 
is  only  that  which  \>  recjuircd  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  insiirance  |)rograin  and  hence  is  sparse 
in  roearch  content.  Con:?c(|uently.  its  content  does 
not  niatdi  the  U.S.  Dei)artmcnt  of  Agriculture 
amnial  re|)ort  serie.-.  Nevertheless,  some  rc|)orts 
Iiave  been  is.>\ied  by  the  California  De|)artment  of 
Rm|)loyment  that  arc  u>eful  to  one  wishing  to  Iiave 
knowledge  about  the  comiuisition  and  |)artioi|)ation 
of  the  California  farm  labor  force. 

Dming  1964.  some  farm  wa^-^ework  was  done  iiV 
570,875  different  |)cr{?ons,  acconang  to  the  California 
Department  of  Em|)loynicnt  (7.  table  J  I.  The  aver- 
age level  of  emi)loymcnt  for  1964  |)roduced  i)y  this 
large  number  of  workers  was  190.000,  according  to 
the  Farm  Laimr  rc|)orts  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Consecjuently,  one  can  generalize  this 
ratio  to  say  that  under  the  jirevailing  system  of 
labor  u^e.  it  took  three  |)ersons  to  do  the  work  equiv- 
alent of  one  fully  cm|)loycd  person.  This  is  tlic  same 
3:1  ratio  as  was  found  to  a|)|)ly  nationally. 

Tlie  California  data  |)ennit  classification  i)y  age 
and  sex,  and  by  mimbers  of  (piarters  in  which  some 
farmwork  was  done — either  in  agriculture  only  or 
in  agriculture  and  nonri^iiciilture  eomliined.  Except 
as  reflected  i)y  earnings,  it  is  not  |)ossil)le  to  know 
the  intensity  of  work  within  the  (juartcr,  and  it  is 
not  |)ossilde  to  determine  the  chief  activity  for  incU- 
virhial  workers. 

Table  8  gives  the  |H?rceutages  of  |)ersons  in  each 
com|)onent  of  the  California  farm  labor  force,  as  it 
was  in  1964.  Note  that  farm  labor  a|)|)cars  to  havc^ 
been  a  '  regular"  oecu|)ation  for  only  19  |)ercent  of 
all  who  did  some  farmwork.  But  as  will  l)c  shown 
later,  if  the  "regular"  worker  u  defined  as  working 
only  in  agriculture  for  the  same  em|)loyer  and  l)eing 
fully  em|)loyed.  then  the  regular  |)ro|)ortion  is  far 
below  19  iHTcent.  M  the  other  extreme,  one  notes 
the  large  |)ro|>ortions  working  only  witliin  one  or 
two  (|uarter.< — overall.  47  jwrccnt.  One  nmst  l)e  cau- 
tioned that  this  does  not  say  they  worked  one  or 
two  (piarters,  only  that  they  diti  some  farmwork 
within  one  (juarter  or  some  farmwork  witliin  two 
(|uarters.  Earnings  riata  imply  that  the  tyi)ical  one- 
or  two-quarter  workers  did  relatively  little  work 
witliin  each  time  period.  The  large  burden  of  the 
work  is  carried  by  the  three-  and  four-quarter 
workers.  Xevertheless,  the  .short-term  workers  serve 
a  critical  i)eak  neerl,  and  reciprocally,  if  short-term 
earnings  are  only  sui)pleniental  to  other  sources  of 
income,  they  can  be  a  valuable  supplement  to  the 
workers'  welfare. 
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Table  8. — Workers  doing  some  farmwork,  California,  1964,  by  categories  of  employment 
I  In  percentages  of  ioUil  number  employed  i 


(/jiteKory  of  employment 

Quarters  of  employment  in  California 

One 

Two 

Thiee 

Four 

Total 

All  workers  doing  some  farmwork: 

Males   

17.0 

l:i.2 

:U.5 

70.0 

10.() 

5.7 

24.0 

All  

is.i 

18.0 

17.0 

:io.4 

100.0 

Workers  doing  farmwork  only : 

Males  '   

IG.l 

8.3 

7.0 

17  2 

\S7 

Fem.'»'es. .   

10.2 

4.0 

2.1 

18.2 

Ah   

20.3 

12.:? 

Ml 

10.1 

0().0 

Workers  doing  farmwork  and  nonfarmwork: 

Males.  

1.4 

4.0 

0,8 

14.:$ 

27.:$ 

Females    

.    .  ,4 

1.0 

1.8 

1.1) 

5.8 

All  

1.8 

0.5 

8.5 

io.:i 

Source:  .\iliipte(l  fiom  California  Department  of  Employment.  licMorch  nn*l  Stalkltcs  Hvimrl  SSfi.^  No.  3,  Noyeinber 
P.K>C.  table  7.  — 


The  overall  ineiliaii  annual  earnings  for  1964  waj? 
$662;  for  men,  it  was  $1,059;  for  women,  $254.  How- 
ever, with  such  a  diverse  pattern  of  composition 
and  perfonnance,  overall  averages  or  medians  are 
not  much  use.  In  table  9,  the  medians  of  earnings 
are  presented  in  accordance  with  the  employment 
categories  used  in  table  8.  It  is  apparent  that 
workers  doing  both  farmwork  and  nonfarmwork 
improve  their  labor  market  performance  consider- 
ably  over  those  doing  only  farmwork,  especially 
iwose  in  the  one-  and  two-quarter  groups.  This  is  a 
familiar  finding.  By  combining  sources  of  employ- 
ment, there  is  a  two-way  effect:  more  total  days 
of  employment  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
better-paid  days.  However,  this  difference  decreases 
and  becomes  inconsistent  among  the  three-  and 
four-quarter  workers.  In  fact,  the  male  four-quarter 
workers  working  in  agriculture  only  did  better  than 
those  in  the  farm-nonfarm  combination  group — 
$3,181  compared  with  $2,817.  This  suggests  that  the 
earnings  rates  per  day  among  the  four-quarter 
workers  is  about  the  same  as  between  farmwork 
and  nonfarmwork.  If  so,  the  principal  contribution 
of  nonfarm  employment  is  to  increase  the  employ- 
ment base  rather  than  substitute  higher  for  lower 
paid  days  of  employment. 


The  California  data  permit  a  breakdown  to  be 
made  by  interemployer  mobility  and  earnings. 
Among  the  data  reported  is  the  number  of  "wage 
items."  (Each  employer's  report  each  quarter  is  an 
item'*;  items  are  collated  by  social  security  account 
numbers.)  Workers  having  only  one  wage  item 
worked  only  one  quarter  and  for  only  one  employer; 
workers  with  four  wage  items  and  working  Jn  four 
(luarters  very  likely  worked  for  only  one  employer. 
Two-  and  three-quarter  workers  with  two  and  three 
wage  items  could  have  worked  only  for  one  em- 
ployer but  the  data  are  not  reported  in  such  a  way 
as  to  determine  this.  For  all  persons  having  wage 
items  m  exeess  of  the  number  of  quarters  worked, 
some  sort  of  interemployer  mobility  is  involved.  As 
will  be  seen  in  table  10,  efnings  of  four-quarter 
workers  tend  to  deci*ease  as  1. 1  reinployer  mobility 
increases.  Maximum  earnings  (median  is  $4,106) 
for  four-quarter  workers  in  agriculture  occur  only 
when  most  or  all  of  them  apparently  work  for  only 
one  employer;  ea'^nings  are  the  lowest  for  four- 
(juarter  agricultui  •'.ly  workers  (median  is  $2,138) 
in  the  maxnnmn  ci.  egory  of  interemployer  mobihty, 
that  is,  10  or  more  wages  items.  Similar  relations 
hold  for  the  combinr  '  *^  agricultural-nonagricul- 
niral  workers  (botto  of  table  10,  where  five 


Table  9. — Median  earnings  of  workers  doing  some  farmwork  in  California^  1964,  by  employment  categories 


Category  of  employment 

Quarters  of 

employment  in  California 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Total 

AH  workers  doing  farmwork  only: 

S84 

m7 

$1,121 

Females   

7(5 

285 

(540 

1,500 

100 

All  workers  with  eomhined  farmwork  and  nonfarmwork 

Males  

203 

401) 

1,130 

2,817 

1,002 

230 

374 

847 

1,580 

838 

Sotnre:  California  Department  of  Employment.  Research  nud  Statistics  Report  8S0,  N'o.  3,  Xoveniher  tables  15-18. 
'  Earnings  for  farmwork  and  nonfarmwork  are  not  }^cparatcc^. 
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Table  10. — Median  earnings  by  interemployer  *  mobility  and  employment  category.  California,  1964,  male 

workers  only 


Number  of  wage  items  ' 


WorkiuK  in  agriculture  only: 
1  

2  

3...  

4  

5.  .  ... 

i'.  '."  .. 

8  

9  

10  or  more  


Working  in  agriculture  and  nonagriculture: 
I  

2   

i.'.'.'.'.'.. 

4  

5  

0  

7    

8  

«)  

10  or  more  


Quarters  of  employment  in  California 


525 
517 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

$77 

122 

*$34:j 

134 

354 

$l,nK) 

200 

400 

885 

$4,ioo 

2 

472 

895 

3/293 

t 

430 

892 

3,025 

t 

477 

030 

2,814 

t 

M75 

2,85:{ 

t 

t 

1,300 

2,157 

t 

750 

1,341 

2,138 

Sl«4 

$245 

238 

485 

$825 

1,09(} 
1,183 
1,194 
1,209 
1,162 
1,133 
1,294 


Source:  California  Department  of  Employment.  Research  ami  Stntiittu's  Report  830,  Xo.  3,  tables  27  and  29. 
*  See  text  for  explanation. 

-  Medians  not  computed  for  categories  with  less  than  50  case.'*  in  .sample. 


$2,220 
3,824 
3,184 
2,926 
3,053 
2,762 
2,225 


wage  itcnitj  would  be  the  least  a  combiii.^tion  full- 
time  worker  could  have— probably  two  eiuployenj). 

Apparently  the  moral  to  be  inferred  from  these 
data  is  that  if  one  wants  to  make  money  he  should 
try  to  get  a  steady  job.  A  more  significant  conclusion 
can  be  drawn,  subject  to  an  assumption:  If  the  inter- 
employer  movers  do  not,  on  the  average,  receive 
lower  wage  rates  (which  they  vciy  likely  do  not) 
then  they  apparently  lose  time  between  inter- 
cii  iiloyer  moves  and  at  a  loss  rafc  lhat  increases 
with  the  numbtT  of  moves.  Since  the  structure  oi 
farm  employment  reciuircs  interemploycr  mobility 
if  the  workers  needed  are  to  be  effectively  employed, 
the  appropriate  conclusion  is  that  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  multiple-employer  arrangements  is  necessary.  , 

As  shown  in  table  8  the  proportion  of  '^regular'' 
farmworkers  in  California  docs  not  exceed  20  per- 
cent. Actually,  if  regular  is  defined  as  being  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  orJy  and  by  only  one  em- 
ployer, the  proportion  oi  all  workers  (male  and 
female)  that  were  ^'regular"  was  8  percent.  Conse- 
quently, 92  percent  of  California's  farmworkers 
were  casual  in  varying  degrees. 

Nonfarm  employment  plays  a  substantial  role  in 
the  work  program  of  many,  especially  among  the 
workers  who  are  active  in  three  or  four  quarters 
(table  11). 

The  California  data  are  not  reported  in  a  way 
that  enables  one  to  determine  the  relative  earnings 
from  agriculture  and  nonagriculture  for  the  persons 
who  did  both;  that  is,  which  source  of  employment 


Table  11. — Percentages  of  all  doing  some  farmwork 
who  also  had  nonfarmwork,  California,  1964 

Quarters  of  earnings  Male.s  Females 

Fcrrent  Percent 

One    8  4 

Two   M  20 

Three   40  45 

Four   45  52 

All   ...  36  24 

Source:  California  Dep.ivtment  of  Employment.  Research 
and  Statistics  Report  8S0,  No.  3,  table  7. 


isi  supplementaiy  to  the  other?  The  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  national  data  do  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  is  derived  from  it. 

The  percentages  of  the  California  farm  labor  force 
that  had  nonfarmwork  in  1964  compare  closely  with 
the  national  figures  for  men  (36  aad.39  percent, 
respectively)  but  are  lower  for  women  (24  and  32 
percent).  These  figures  suggest  that  farmworkers  in 
California  may  not  penetrate  quite  so  deeply  into 
nonfarmwork  as  is  characteristic  nationally. 

The  national  data  (from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture)  permit  further  analysis  of  interindus- 
try work  participation,  as  may  be  seen  in  tables  12 
and  13.  When  looking  at  tabic  12,  it  needs  to  be  re- 
mcmbcrcd  that  of  all  persons  doing  some  farm- 
work  there  were  1,983,000  who  did  farmwork  only 
and  hence  arc  not  included  in  the  table.  As  is  appar- 
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Table  12. — Days  of  work  and  earnings:  Workers  doing  both  farmicork  and  nonfannirorkf  United  StateSt 

1965  • 


Chief  activitv 


\uml)cr  of  workers.  .. 

Farm  employment : 

Days  worked  

Earnings  per  year.  . 
Earni.igs  per  day . 

Xoiifarin  employment: 

Days  worked  

Earnings  per  year .  . , 
Earnings  per  day  .  . 


Days  of  work  and  earnings 


Farm  and  noiifarm  employment : 

Days  worked  

Earnings  per  year  

Earnings  per  day  


Farm 
wagework 


Nonf:irin 
work 


Not  in  lalwr 
force 


177,000 

105 
$1,'250 
$7.55 


54 
$559 
$10.25 


219 
$1,810 
$8.25 


390,000 

31 
$255 
$8.05 


193 
$2,574 
$13.20 


225 
$2,829 
$12.55 


501,000 

33 
$1S4 
$5.50 

57 
$261 
.Ct.50 

91 
$445 
$4.85 


Sonne:  See  {6,  table  12). 


cnt,  the  highest  average  ineoiue  was  earned  by  the 
390,000  persons  whose  ehief  activity  was  nonfarm- 
work  but  who  al.so  did  farniwork  for  an  average  of 
31  days.  Reciprocally,  there  were  177,000  persons 
whose  chief  activity  was  farinwork  and  who  did  an 
average  of  54  days  of  nonfarmwork.  Thus,  among 
these  two  principal  groups  of  interindustry  partici- 
pants, nonfarm  contributors  to  agriculture  were  the 
-more  numerous  (390,00  versus  177,000)  and  they 
contributed  more  man-days  to  agriculture  than  the 
farmworker  did  to  nonagriculture  (12  million  versus 
9'/>  million).  This  result  is  divergent  from  the 
usual  image  which  is  one  of  farmworkers  obtaining 
incidental  nonfarmwork,  without  much  reverse  flow., 
Differing  fully  as  much  from  the  usual  image  is  that 
of  the  persons  doing  some  farmwork  but  chiefly  not 
in  the  labor  force.  There  were  1,699,000  such  per- 
sons in  1965  (7.  table  7).  Of  these,  501,000  did  both 
types  of  work,  and,  as  table  12  shows,  nonfarm 


employment  was  the  heavily  dominant  source  of 
their  employment. 

Another  view  of  supplementary  relationships  be- 
tween farm  and  nonfarm  employment  is  contained 
ill  table  13.  Therein,  an  incidental  point  to  be  noted 
is  that  the  average  income  of  farmworkers  without 
nonfarm  employment  was  the  same  as  those  who 
were  chiefly  unemployed.  Looking  at  the  aggregate 
for  all  categories  of  work,  one  is  drawn  toward  the 
conclusion  that  nonfarm  employment  is  a  quite 
significant  source  of  income  for  those  who  partici- 
pate to  .some  extent  in  the  farm  labor  force.  Yet, 
allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  nonfarm 
earnings  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
390,000  workers  for  whom  it  was  chief  activity 
means  that  the  remainder  of  those  seriously  occu- 
pied were  heavily  dependent  on  agriculture.  In  other 
words,  nonfarm  earnings  received  by  the  population 
which  has  both  farm  and  nonfarm  earnings  were 


Table  13. — Total  earnings  in  farmwork  and  nonfarmwork  by  workers  who  did  botti,  United  States,  1965 


Average  annual  earning  Total  earnings  * 

Work  status  Workers  Xonfarm-  Nonfarm^ 

Farmwork        work        Farmwork  work 


Thous.  Dol,  r)ol.  Thous.dol.  Thous.  dol. 

Farm  wagework  only  C"   1,983  805  ...  1,596,315 

Chiefly  farm  wagework   177  1,250  55»  221,250  98,943 

Chiefly  nonfarmwork   .W  255  2,574  99,450  1,003,860 

Chiefly  not  in  labor  force    501  184  261  92,184  130,761 

Chiefly  unemployed   55  321  484  17,655  26,620 

Total   « 3,106  7.  TTT  2,026,854  1 ,260, 184 


Source:  See  ((?,  tables  II  ami  12). 
'  Computed  from  the  basic  data. 

'Work  and  earnings  data  were  not  estimated  for  22,000  farm  operators  and  family  workers  who  <lid  j«ome  farmwork 
for  wages. 
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not  broadly  or  cvi'nly  di-stributcd  but  rather  were 
highly  concentrated  in  the  :>niall  population  whose 
principal  activity  wa.<  noniarniwork. 

To  a  limited  extent,  the  California  data  indicate 
that  its  employment  eate|j;oiie>  and  their  perform- 
ance are  similar  to  the  national,  but  with  perhaps 
even  less  reliance  on  suppleinentary  nonf-irmwork. 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  Pacific  coast  generally  has 
an  integrated  relationship  between  farm  and  non- 
farm  cniplnymcnt  which  permits  the  latter  to  be  a 
broadly  shared  supplement  to  low  farm  earnings. 

Further  connnent  on  this  matter  is  reserved  for 
the  concluding  section  of  this  report. 

Occupational  Commitment  of  Farm 
Wagevorkers 

The  concepts  and  measures  examined  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections  weic  all  based  upon  observations  of 
the  populations  occupying  the  categories  of  farm 
employment  in  points  of  time.  Our  information  is 
sparse  in  this  area  but  it  is  more  so  with  respect  to 
the  role  of  farm  employment  in  occujmtional  careers. 
Is  it  an  inherited  occupation?  Is  it  an  intermediate 
stage  in  upward  occupational  mobility?  Or  a  plateau 
in  downward  mobility? 

In  American  agrarian  philosophy,  which  centered 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  family  farm,  hired  farm- 
work  was  not  considered  to  be  a  permanent  occupa- 
tion but  an  apprenticeship,  the  ultimate  occupation 
to  l)c  a  self-employed  farmer.  But  this  was  an 
Atlantic  idea  and  was  never  successfully  transported 
to  the  West,  especially  not  to  California  where  the 
land  system  did  not  conform  to  the  Homestead  Act. 

-The  concept  of  the  "agricultural  ladder" — farm 
laborcr-rcntcr-fannowner — has  always  been  more 
ideological  than  real.  Nevertheless,  entry  was  easy 
and  a  few  made  it.  However,  at  this  stage  of  history, 
after  decades  of  negative  evidence,  one  would 
scarcely  expect  many  farmworkers  to  say  they  en- 
tered this  work  in  the  cxi)cctation  that  it  was  a  way 
to  become  an  independent  farmer.  Nor  are  many 
likely  to  say  they  deliberately  chose  it  as  an  occu- 
pation. 

Duncan  and  Cowhig  have  recently  published  a 
paper  that  contributes  a  new  dimension  to  knowl- 
edge of  the  hired  worker  in  agriculture  (fi).  Among 
their  significant  findings  arc  the  following  (5,  pp. 
130-133): 

(II  The  occupation  is  not  inherited:  ''Only  one 
ifTTTine  farm  wageworkers  .  .  .  had  a  father  who  was 
a  farm  laborer  at  the  time  the  rcs|)ondcnt  was  age 

(2)  The  majority,  though  not  specified,  "repre- 
sent recruitment  via  downward  intcrgcncrational 
occupational  mobility.  That  is,  the  great  majority 
of  men  20  to  64  years  old  employed  as  farm  wage 
workers  in  1961  had  fathers  who  were  employed  in 
higher  status  occupations";  hence,  "downward  mo- 
bility, rather  than  the  'inheritance  of  poverty'  which 


figure>  no  prominently  in  current  public  discussion, 
is  the  prevailing  route  to  farm  wagework." 

1 3)  There  is  reciprocal  upward  mobility  because 
'*just  one  in  six  men  with  the  occupational  back- 
ground that  would  seem  most  likely  to  lead  to  this 
kind  of  work  actually  accepted  such  employment, 
while  the  remaining  five-sixths  underwent  some 
degree  of  upward  mobility." 

14)  Casual  and  temporary  recruitment:  "The 
proent  analysis  sl;ows  that  the  casual  component 
of  the  farm  work  force  is  more  likely  to  be  recruited 
from  nonfarm  origins  than  the  noncasual. . . .  Among 
men  with  farm  background,  the  high  rate  of  recruit- 
ment to  farm  wagework  at  age  20-24,  followed  by 
the  precipitous  drop  at  ages  25  and  over,  suggests 
that  even  this  segment  includes  many  with  only 
temporary  involvement  in  farmwork." 

The  authors  conducted  their  study  through  the 
Current  Population  Survey  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  witli  a  (picstionnaire  supplement.  The  pop- 
ulation segment  to  whom  questions  were  addressed 
were  nudes  who  in  March  1962  were  20-64  years 
of  age  and  whose  longest  employment  during  1961 
had  been  in  farm  wagework — a  population  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  1.2  million  (nationwide). 

Californians  having  knowledge  of  farm  labor 
affairs  in  their  State  would  not  likely  be  astonished 
at  the  findings  of  Duncan  and  Cowhig  as  regards 
the  turnover  of  personnel.  An  awpreness  remains  of 
the  ethnic  succession  of  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese, 
the  Hindustanis,  the  Filipinos,  the  Alcxicans  (Mex- 
ican Americans,  Mexican  immigrants,  Mexican 
wetbacks,  Mexican  braccros),  the  Okies  and  Arkics, 
and  most  lately,  the  Negroes  (but  not  in  major 
proportions). 

California's  pioneers  were  aware  that  they  were 
initiating  a  system  of  cultivation  that  would  prove 
to  be  troublesome,  as  was  reflcctcd  in  the  first 
biennial  report  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, 1883-84: 

llitlirrto  tlio  Olio  fzivM  objection  to  an  incrcnx'  of  tlio 
iinskilird  wliitr  labor  population  in  Caiifornia  has  hron. 
tliat  ncccssnr  as  it  was  to  liavp  more  liclp  during  tlic  miiu- 
nirr  and  Iiarvcst.  tlic  mannor  of  Inisbandry  in  tliis  .^tatr  wa.< 
siicli  as  io  riNHirr  tliO!?*e  who  labor  for  othpr-S  work  only  for 
tlircc,  or  at  tlic  higlip>t  fivr  or  six  months  during  the?  year. 
It  u  vs  admitted  to  bo  an  iinnatinal  condition  of  afTairs.  and 
on"  which  shonhl  be  remedied,  but  which,  under  prevailing 
ciirmustances.  conhl  not  be  changed,  especially  a:«  long  as 
Chinamen  in  .««iif!icient  numbers  could  be  hired  during  the. 
biiMest  sea.sons  of  the  year.  .  .  .  The  coming  of  Chinamen 
was  tolerated  and  encouraged  for  many  years.  As  a  natural 
consequence  they  made  for  themselves  a  place  in  the  indus- 
trial economy  of  the  State,  preventing  tlierehy  the  natural 
increase  and  provision  for  a  white  laboring  population. 
Kinployers  could  not  expect  white  laborers  to  spring  out  of 
the  ground  when  the  Chine.<e  influx  ceami;  nor  can  they 
now  expect  to  remedy  the  evil,  which  a  short-sighted  policy 
.  .  .  brought  upon  them,  without  suffering  the  consequences. 
Hut  the  groat  danger  i<  that  they  are  unwilling  to  suffer 
these  conse(piences  and  rather  than  undergo  the  annoyjince 
of  a  settlement  which  would,  once  for  all.  put  the  (pie.stions 
of  labor  upon  a  right  basis,  they  will  look  to  the  immediate 
future  ana  continue  to  encourage  or  begin  again  to  encour- 
age Chinese  inuuigmtioti.  ...  If  the  size  of  their  landed 
estates  and  the  mode  of  cultivating  them  preclude  the  em- 
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ploynicnt  of  civilized  labor  under  civilized  conditions,  it  is 
bcttei  tbat  siicli  estiite>  lay  waste,  than  that  they  be  made 
the  ineaii>  of  perpetuating  the  coolie  system. 

But  even  though  the  ininiigration  of  Chinese  lab- 
orers ulthuately  stopped,  and  that  of  successor 
groups  as  well,  the  change  to  a  less  '^unnatural 
condition  of  affairs"  was  never  achieved.  Perhaps 
the  termination  of  the  Mexican  national  (braeero) 
program  in  1964  comes  the  nearest  to  achieving  that 
goal. 

In  1959,  this  writer  testified  to  the  California 
State  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Welfare  with  respect  to  subject  matter  closely  re- 
hited  to  occupational  commitment  and  farm  em- 
ployment. A  portion  of  the  comments  made  are 
relevant  and  still  valid: 

The  typical  employment  relation  in  seasonal  agriculture 
is  utterly  barren.  The  man  who  picks  or  chops  cotton  or 
does  similar  work  in  fruits  or  vegetables  enjoys  none  of  the 
fcatuies  that  stabilize  employment  relations  or  give  the 
woiker  any  sense  of  identification  with  the  employ er»  with 
the  industry »  or  with  the  work  force.  Ver>'  frequently^  sea- 
>onal  farm  workers  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  farmers 
on  whose  places  they  have  worked;  not  always  do  they 
know  the  real  name  of  the  labor  contractor  who  brought 
them  there.  The  worker  frequently  does  not  know  whether 
the  fanner  or  the  labor  contractor  is  the  actual  employer. 
Since  tlie  great  majority  of  the  work  is  done  at  piece  rates, 
neither  the  contractor  nor  the  fanner  hires  people  as  indi- 
viduai'i.  [Since  1961.  under  the  disability  insurance  program, 
this  no  longer  is  true.l  With  the  work  being  done  at  piece 
rates,  neither  farmer  nor  contractor  is  much  concerned 
whetlier  a  hundred  boxes  of  tomatoes  are  picked  by  two 
wwkers.or  by  ten,  so  long  as  they  get 'picked.  In  a  similar 
way,  there  is  little  concern  whether  those  who  are  picking 
today  are  the  same  as  those  who  picked  yesterday  or  last 
week  or  hist  year,  so  long  as  there  are  enough  hands  to  get 
today's  job  done  on  time. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  intended  to  describe  the  gen- 
eral and  'dominant  attributes  of  this  particular  structure  of 
labor  use;  I  do  not  mean  to  assess  blame,  nor  do  I  mean  to 
imply  that  every  individual  situation  has  the  characteristics 
of  the  general  situation.  This  system  of  labor  use  did  not 
initially  evolve  as  a  deliberate  choice  of  present-day  labor 
users.  In  important  respects,  the  users  are  as  much  the  vic- 
tims of  the  system  as  are  the  workers.  When  the  users  state 
that  domestic  workers  are  unreliable,  they  are  stating  a 
tnith.  It  is  a  tmth  that  is  inherent  in  the  system.  It  is  a 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  temporary  work  in  agriculture 
is  taken  mainly  by  persons  who  chronically  or  intermittently 
can  get  nothing  better  to  do.  and  when  something  better 
appears,  they  leave.  Hence,  when  nonagricultural  employ- 
ment is  high,  farm  workers  are  scarce;  when  oth^r  employ- 
ment is  slack,  farm  workers  are  in  surplus. 

Var>Mng  episodes— such  as  depressions  and  recessions, 
immigrations  of  underprivileged  from  undeveloped  coun- 
tries, and  migrations  from  depressed  sections  of  this  nation 
—have  combined  with  other  factors  .such  as  discrimination 
iM^ainst  age  and  color,  the  prevalence  of  mental  and  physical 
ilMieaith,  and  neglected  vocational  rehabilitation  to  main- 
tain a  substantial  population  segment  with  very  restricted 
employment  alternatives.  Such  persons  find  acceptance  and 
•  u.<efulness  in  agriculture;  yet  they  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  develop  a  feeling  of  obligation  to  employers  who  show 
few.  if  any,  feelings  of  obligation  for  them. 

In  a  .somewhat  obscure  way,  temporary  farm  work  is  as 
inucli  a  conjuncture  of  unsolved  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems as  it  is  an  employment  category.  The  cause  and  effect 
relationships  that  appear  in  this  conjuncture  are  sometimes 
confusing.  When  the  workers  are  found  to  be  poor  or 
destitute,  farm  wages  and  employment  conditions  are  often 
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blamed,  .\ctually,  tlie  cause  ami  effect  relationship,  at  least 
initially  at  the  time  of  entr>-  into  farm  work,  may  be  more 
I  lie  other  way.  Tlie  people  have  not  became  poor  from 
working  in  agriculture;  they  have  become  agricultural 
workers  becau««e  they  were  already  poor.  Thus,  in  the  sense 
of  providing  an  opportunity  for  iUos^  not  accepted  else- 
wlieie,  teiniK)^!!^'  fanu  work  may  be  regarded  as  ainelio- 
lating  |)0vei1y  rather  than  causing  it.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  many  individuals  and  groups 
have  made  their  way  thiough  temporar>*  farm  employment 
and  into  nioie  acceptable  situations,  in  agriculture  and  else- 
where. Hence,  it  lias  not  been  entirely  a  dead  end. 

Prospects  of  Unionization  and  Collective 
Bargaining 

When  the  bills  which  became  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  of  1935  were  reported  from  com- 
mittee, the  Senate  committee  chairman  said  (9,  p. 
143): 

For  administrative  reasons,  the  Committee  deemed  it 
wise  not  to  include  under  the  bill  agricultural  workers. 

And  the  chairman  of  the  House  committee  said  (9, 
p.  144) : 

...  the  committee  discussed  this  matter  very  carefully 
in  executive  session  and  decided  not  to  include  agricultural 
workers.  We  hope  that  the  agricultural  workers  eventually 
will  be  taken  care  of  .  .  .  certainly  I  am  in  favor  of  giving 
the  agricultural  workers  ever>*  protection,  but  just  now  I 
believe  in  biting  off  one  mouthful  at  a  time.  If  we  can  get 
this  bill  through  and  get  it  working  properly,  there  will  be 
opportunity  later,  and  I  hope  soon,  to  take  care  of  the 
agricultural  workers. 

On  August  30, 1966,  the  Subcommittee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor,  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  89th  Congress,  Second  Session,  reported 
(JO,  p.  55): 

Neither  Federal  nor  State  laws  provide  meaningful  col- 
lective bargaining  rights  for  agricultural  workers.  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  specifically  exempts  the  agri- 
cultural worker  from  its  provisions.  The  migratory  worker 
because  of  his  brief  periods  of  employment  is  particularly 
hard  hit  by  this  exemption.  His  continuous  mobility  and 
the  rapid  fluctuations  and  demands  for  farm  labor  detri- 
mentally affect  his  bargaining  positions.  .  .  .  The  benefits  of 
the  collective  bargaining  rights  and  procedures  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  should  be  extended  to  our  cill- 
zens  employed  in  agriculture.  Consideratioh  should  be  given 
to  the  possible  desirability  of  new  concepts  which  may  be 
more  suitable  to  a  mobile,  seasonal  agricultural  labor  force 
than  those  afforded  by  the  present  Federal  labor  laws.  For 
example,  jurisdiction  standards  for  the  National  I^abor  Re- 
lations Board  could  be  revised  to  meet  the  special  problems 
of  agriculture.  Furfheimore,  a  thorough  review  of  this  sub- 
ject may  demonstrate  the  need  for  an  accelerated  election 
procedure  as  well  as  an  administrative  board  which'  deals 
exclusively  with  collective  bargaining  rights  in  agriculture. 

In  May  1967,  after  32  years,  farmworkers  are  still 
on  their  own.  For  "administrative  reasons"?  Be- 
cause not  once  in  32  years  was  there  the  appropriate 
time  for  biting  off  another  mouthful? 

Notwithstanding  their  exclusion  from  the  pro- 
tective rights  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
small-scale  attempts  have  been  made  occasionally 
to  unionize  among  farmworkers.  There  have  been 


isolated  instances  of  success  in  forming  nucleus 
union  memberships.  But  they  seldom  got  bargaining 
recognition  from  employers  and  ultimately  eroded 
away.  Among  crop  workers,  the  exceptional  instance 
was  sugar  and  pineapple  workers  in  Hawaii  who 
were  organized  by  the  independent  west  coast  long- 
shoremen. More  recently,  collective  bargaining  re- 
lations for  the  first  time  have  been  established  for 
crop  workers  in  California — with  a  few  employers 
associated  with  the  grape  industry  of  Delano,  Calif. 

In  the  absence  of  NLRB  jurisdiction,  the  union 
organizers  could  not  petition  for  an  election  to  de- 
termine representation  and  there  was  no  agency  to 
whieh  charges  of  unfair  labor  practices  could  be 
taken  for  resolution.  Hence,  strikes  and  boycotts 
have  l)een  the  main  reliance  to  persuade  farm  em- 
ployers cither  to  recognize  the  union  directly  and 
voluntarily  or  to  agree  to  participate  in  a  voluntary 
election/ These  tactics  of  persuasion  are  abrasive 
and  expensive  and  they  are  vulnerable  to  adverse 
effects  upon  parties  not  directly  involved.  Moreover, 
they  are  inconclusive.  Winning  representation  rights 
does  not  automatically  obligate  the  employer  to 
any  specific  form  or  content  of  bargaining;  hence, 
further  rounds  of  pressure  tactics,  court  actions,  and 
whatnot  may  be  the  only  way  to  establish  effective 
collective  bargaining. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  NLRB  is  to 
resolve  conflicts  between  rival  unions  where  two  or 
more  are  contending  for  representation  rights.  At 
present  in  the  California  situation  the  AFL-CIO's 
amalgamated  union  and  the  independent  Teamsters 
Union  are  contenders.  Consequently,  the  issue  to  be 
resolved  is  likely  to  be  a  three-way  one — Union  X> 
Union  Y,  no  union — which  in  the  absence  of  pre- 
existing machinery  is  an  infinitely  greater  issue  to 
resolve  than  a  simple  two-way  one — union  or  no 
union. 

These  complications  notwithstanding,  the  fc>y  suc- 
cesses that  have  been  scored  in  California  in  the 
past  2  years  have  ^vcn  great  optimism  to  the  advo- 
cates of  farm  labor  unionization.  Whether  this  opti- 
mism is  warranted  depends  on  the  balance  of  several 
forces  which  operate  both  for  and  against  such  a 
development.  We  will  consider  pro  and  eon  forces 
under  the  following  headings. 

VeHical  Integration  of  Agricultural  Industry 

It  is  significant  that  when  collective  bargaining 
lia^  been  established  for  farmworkers  (that  is,  field 
or  production  as  distinguished  from  processing 
workers)  farm  production  has  been  allied  by  con- 
tract or  ownership  to  processing,  handling,  or  man- 
ufacturing. Also^  in  these  instances,  collective 
bargaining  has  already  been  established  in  the  proc- 
essing segment.  In  integrated  arrangements,  there 
arc  several  kinds  of  opportunity  for  the  established 
unions  on  the  processing  side  to  influence  manage- 
mentis  attitude  with  respect  to  fieldworkerSt  Con- 
tractual and  ownership  integration— sometimes 
called  agri-business — is  likely  to  increase.  Conse- 


(juently,  this  developnient,  in  combination  with  the 
strong  commitment  of  other  unions  to  aid  the  union- 
ization of  fannworkers,  should  he  a  strong  prounion 
factor. 

Union  and  Public  SuppoH 

More  direct  and  vigorous  roles  arc  being  taken 
by  AFL-CIO  and  constituent  as  well  as  independent 
unions,  by  churches,  and  by  organizations  based  on 
civil  rif^hts,  minority  groups,  and  related  causes. 
Urban  newspapers  arc  tending  to  be  more  syinpa- 
thetic.  Even  though  churchmen,  local  authorities, 
and  community  leaders  within  the  areas  aflfected  by 
organizing  attempts  have  appealed  for  noninter- 
ference, outside  conccni  and  interest  shows  little 
evidence  of  dhninishing.  External  interest  and  action 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  continue,  and  pos- 
sibly to  increase,  and  if  so,  they  arc  likely  to  have 
significant  influence  upon  the  attitudes  and  actions 
of  l)Oth  workers  and  employers. 

Congress  May  Amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act 

It  is  coming  to  be  realized — by  citizens  generally 
and  by  some  farm  employers  as  well — that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  NLRA  arc  not  enjoyed  alone  l)y  ynion 
organizers  seeking  to  establish  ccllcctivc  bargaining. 
In  the  absence  of  a  procedure  under  law  by  means 
of  which  the  legitimacy  of  demands  for  union  recog- 
nition can  be  tested  in  an  orderly  manner,  the  only 
alternatives  arc  pressure  and  force.  As  instruments 
of  determination,  these  arc  volatile — they  spread 
their  impact  widely  upon  other  than  the  direct 
parties,  and  they  can  readilj^  become  diaruptive  and 
possibly  violent.  Consequently,  there  is  su!)stantial 
general  interest  in  having  available  a  lawful  pro- 
cedure to  determine  if  a  collective  bf»rgaining  or- 
ganization exists.  Senate  bill  1866  of  the  89th 
Congress,  introduced  in  April  1965,  would  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  remove  the 
present  exclusion  of  farmworkers.  In  hearings  held 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
in  the  latter  part  of  1965  and  early  1966,  the  various 
farm  organizations  offering  testimony  were  opposed, 
with  very  few  exceptions.  Nevertheless,  the  subcom- 
mittee's conclusion  was  affirmative  as  seen  in  the 
quotation  i;i  the  beginning  of  this  section. 

Moreover,  Senator  Murphy  of  California  in  his 
individual  statement  as  a  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  seems  not  seriously  to  disagree  with 
the  majority  conclusion,  for  after  discussing  some 
of  the  technical  differences  between  farm  and  fac- 
tory employment,  he  coP'^ludes       p.  35) : 

These  questions  are  not  insottibtc.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Congress,  once  alerted  to  the  complexities  of  the  situa- 
tion, could  provide  workable  guidelines  for  collective  bar- 
gaining by  larmworkers  while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
freedom  of  choice  and  equality  of  bargaining  power.  But 
the  situation  calls  for  careful  analysis  and  good  judgment, 
and  not  a  headlon-  tish  to  apply  to  agriculture  a  legislative 
scheme  which  ne.us  special  tailoring  to  avoid  a  misfit 
whieh  would  he  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help. 
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Even  if  the  legislative  outcome  is  ultimately 
affinuative,  action  is  not  likely  to  be  rapid.  Neither 
the  prospect  of  labor  relations;  legislation  nor  the 
forces  and  influences  mentioned  above  are  likely  to 
generate  a  momentum  parallel  with  those  in  steel, 
automobiles,  or  coal  mining  during  the  1930's.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
constraints  will  Ik?  substantial  and  that  no  great 
wave  of  farm  labor  unionization  is  in  prospect.  Some 
of  the  more  ai)parent  constraints  are  considered 
below. 

Farm  Employment  Will  Continue  to  be 
Predominantly  in  Small-Scale,  Broadly 
Scattered  Units 

Although  average  size  of  farm  has  rapidly  and 
consistently  risen,  employment  per  unit  is  not  fol- 
lowing the  same  trend,  due  mainly  to  the  advance 
of  technology.  Employment  in  large  numbers  per 
farm  unit  seldom  octu;j?  exeept  in  temporary  har- 
vest periods.  Farms  having  5  or  more  year-round 
hired  men — usually  dairies,  stock  ranches,  or 
poultiy  farms — are  few  and  exceptional.  Small  units 
and  distance  as  well  as  close  relations  with  a  work- 
ing employer  arc  obstructive  to  union  organization. 

Seasonal  Workers  Are  Not  Generally  Responsive 
to  Unionization  Appeals 

Many  expect  not  to  be  permanently  in  farmwork 
and  do  not  regard  an  improved  future  in  farm  labor 
as  a  goal  worth  striving  for.  Those  who  are  resolved 
to  a  future  in  farm  labor — wliich  inevitably  means 
mostly  older,  less  educated,  and  otherwise  handi- 
capped persons — ^arc  typically  neither  well  prepared 
nor  strongly  motivated  toward  purposeful  collective 
action. 

High  Cost  of  Organization  Without  NLRA 
or  Similar  Coverage 

If  farm  labor  continues  to  be  excluded  from  stat- 
utory coverage,  efforts  to  obtain  recognition  as 
bargaining  agent  and  to  obtain  agreements  will  have 
to  depend  upon  force  and  pressure,  which  are  ex- 
pcn.sive  and  uncertain.  Therefore  efforts  to  organize 
will  likely  be  restricted  to  selected  situations  in 
which  the  prospects  of  success  appear  most  favor- 
al)le. 

Administrative  and  Legal  Frictions  Under  NLRA 
Coverage 

Even  if  statutory  labor  relations  coverage  were 
soon  to  l)e  available  there  would  be  frictions  to  its 
rapid  and  widespread  use.  If  the  coverage  were  to 
be  under  the  present  legislation,  considerable  adap- 
tations would  be  required  to  accommodate  to  the 
particular  features  of  farm  employment,  including 
such  matters  as  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit  and 
the  eligibility  of  voters.  Court  action  is  likely  to  be 
involved,  as  well  as  evolution  of  administrative 


procedures.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  coverage  were 
to  be  in  different  legislation  specialized  to  agri- 
cultural em|)loynu*iit,  along  the  lines  im|)lied  by  the 
report  of  the  Senate  subcouunittee,  the  |)ace  of 
uuiization  w'ould  not  likely  be  any  more  rapid,  for 
the  backlog  of  admniistrative  experience  and  court 
decisions  under  the  NLRA  will  probably  not  be 
directly  relevant.  Time  svill  be  required  to  develop 
procedures  and  practices  in  accord  with  the  author- 
ity of  such  a  statute.  Consequently,  either  way  it 
goes,  taxing  demands  upon  the  tmc  and  resources  of 
the  |)rincipal  parties  as  well  as  upon  the  adminis- 
trative agency  seem  to  be  unavoidable — assuming, 
of  course,  that  farm  cmi)loyers  continue  to  o|)|)Ose 
collective  bargaining. 

The  assessment  that  seems  reasonable  to  me  is  to 
expect  a  new  and  more  broadly  su|)|)orted  stride  in 
the  development  of  farnnvorkers  unions  and  collec- 
tive bargaining,  hut  under  very  substantial  con- 
straints. Initiary,  and  perhaps  for  many  years,  the 
pattern  will  be  quite  spotty.  Even  so,  the  total  im- 
I)aet  of  limited  unionization  may  very  well  be 
greater  indirectly  than  directly.  Farm  organizations 
are  already  increasing  their  a|)peals  to  members  to 
upgrade  employment  practices  and  conditions  as  a 
deterrent  to  union  organization. 


Defining  the  Relations  Between  Poverty 
and  Farm  Employment;  Distinguishing 
Antipoverly  Approaches 

From  the  sorts  of  evidence  considered  heretofore, 
one  can  scarcely  avoid  concluding  that  doing  farm- 
work  for  wages  is  unlikely  to  be  a  permanently 
satisfactory  occupation  for  most  of  those  who,  do  it. 
The  40,725  California  male  workers  who  in  1964 
were  em|)loyed  during  some  or  all  of  four  quarters 
by  the  sanie  employer  and  earned  a  median  income 
of  $4,106  were  most  probably  career  farmworkers.* 
But  for  each  male  in  this  category,  there  were  nine 
other  males  who  did  some  farmwork  in  California 
l)Ut  whose  |)artieipation  was  casual  in  varying 
degrees.  These  varying  degrees  of  easuality  can  be 
classified  into  several  categories.  For  onr.  why  was 
the  median  earnings  of  the  24,550  males  working  in 
four  quarters  at  farmwork  exclusively,  but  for  mul- 
tiple em|)lqyers,  only  $2,138?^  These  are  year-round 
farmworkers  trying  to  piece  together  a  year-round 
income  from  a  series  of  temporary  jobs  but  earning 
only  approximately  one-half  what  the  steady  job 
workers  earn.  They  apparently  are  losing  a  great 
deal  of  time  Ixjtwcen  jobs.  Exeept  as  they  may 
individually  be  able  to  develop  less  casual  farm  jol) 
arrangements,  most  of  these  (especially  the  younger 


*  Qtiite  poi<i(ibIy  this  category  includes  ^me  skilled  and 
professional  workers  who  were  employed  on  large  farms. 
Occupational  skill  categories  arc  rarely  used  in  statistioH  of 
farm  labor. 

*  Median  earnings  for  fonr-qiiartrr  workrra  doclinrd  con- 
tinuouitly  with  increased  intoremployrr  mobility. 
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ones!  are  likely  to  move  into  stable  noiifariii  oeeupa- 
tions^  when  and  as  possible. 

What  of  the  males  who  worked  in  only  three 
qnarters,  either  entirely  in  agricnlture  or  in  a  combi- 
nation of  farm  and  nonfarm  jobs?  There  were  73.575 
of  these,  with  median  eamings  of  approximately 
$1,100.  A  reasonable  hypothesis  abont  this  gronp  is 
that  they  are  adnlt  fnll-year  labor  force  participants 
who  were  unable  to  get  work  in  all  four  quarters. 
But  thij$  is  found  not  to  be  wholly  true;  of  37^50 
three-quarter  worker.<  employed  only  in  farmwork, 
a|)proxiniately  one-fourth  were  21  years  and  under. 
A  substantial  proportion  of  them  were  apparently 
doing  pait-time  work  while  in  school,  as  well  as 
temporary  part-  or  full-time  work  in  nonschool 
months. 

In  the  one-  and  two-(|Uarter  groups,  one  would 
expect  to  find  a  dominance  of  youth:  The  data  con- 
firm that  this  tends  to  be  true  but  not  strikingly  so.. 
The  nufnl)er  of  males  aged  22  to  50  in  the  one-  and 
two-quarter  employment  groups  in  agriculture  ex- 
clusively exceeds  slightly  the  number  aged  16 
through  21  years.  Altogether^  there  were  approxi- 
mately 70^000  males  in  the  age  range  of  22  through 
59  who  flid  some  farmwork  in  California  in  1964  but 
were  in  the  State's  employed  labor  force  only  in  one 
or  two  quarters.  What  persons  are  these  and  what 
are  the  circumstances  of  their  farm  'abor  participa- 
tion? Some  may  be  interstate  migrants;  some  may 
^l)e  the  "wino'*  or  "skid  row"  types  (including  former 
doctors,  lawyers,  professors,  and  politicians)  whose 
downward  occupational  mobility  has  about  reached 
the  l)ottoni.  But  these  explanations  should  not  ac- 
count for  the  majority  of  so  large  a  total. 

Presumably,  most  of  the  males  under  22  and  all 
females  working  only  in  one  or  two  quarters  are 
supplementing  other  sources  of  income  rather  than 
trying  to  earn  an  entire  annual  income.  As  their 
participation  is  low,  so  are  their  earnings.  Neverthe- 
less, this  segment  may  be  one  of  the  most  satisfied 
with  farmwork.  Short-term  employment,  with  easy 
entry,  in  the  out-of-scliool  season  is  not  readily 
found  elsewhere. 

The  data  that  are  available  and  the  speculations 
based  U|)on  them  do  not  provide  satisfactory 
answers  to  inii)ortant  questions  as  regards  the  inter- 
ests and  income  needs  of  different  segments  of  the 
conglomerate  of  persons  who  "did  some  wagework 
on.  farms.*'  But  even  so  limited  an  examination  as 
one  is  able  to  conduct  of  the  com|)onents  of  this 
conglomerate  serves  well  enough  to  warn  against 
brciad  generalizations  on  the  situation  and  needs  of 
**tlie  farmworker/'  Equally  it  should  serve  to  warn 
against  universal  antipoverty  policy  and  program 
ap])roaches.  As  has  b"en  argued  previously,  while 
there  is  an  exceptionally  close  association  between 
farm  labor  employment  and  poverty  status,  it  is  not 
pre  per  to  assume  that  doing  farmwork  has  made 
peo  ple  poor. 

JJince  agriculture  provides  our  major  open-entry 
job  opportunity,  it  follows  that  the  reward  level 


(wage  rates,  privileges,  etc.)  is  low  and  that  the 
entrants  arc  those  who  have  poor  altcmatives  else- 
where. However,  the  concHtions  that  have  restricted 
entry  into  non-farm  occupations  arc  frcciucntly 
temporary  or  removable.  With  the  attainment  of 
adult  age,  with  ac(|uisition  of  work  experience,  with 
more  education  or  occu|)ational  training,  and  with 
more  knowledge  of  local  job  markets  (by  relocation 
migrants),  upward  occupational  mobility  can  and 
does  occur.  Also  the  opposite — downward  mobility — 
can  and  doe.<  occur  when  unmet  mental  and  physical 
health  needs,  including  the  need  for  occui)ational 
rehabilitation  and  job  training,  are  obscured  as 
being  normal  to  farmworkers  and  neglected  by  the 
agencies  upon  which  a>ucli  persons  must  rely. 

If  it  were  to  be  i)ublic  policy  to  reduce,  perhaps 
to  minimize,  the  association  between  farm  employ- 
ment and  poverty,  then  there  are  two  avenues  of 
approaci.  to  be  considered.  These  are  not  alterna- 
tives; the  (piestions  are  not  on  the  choice  but  on  the 
balance  of  emphasis. 

One  approach  goes  to  the  matter  of  improving 
the  occupational  eoinpetcnce  of  the  |)ersons,  as 
persons,  who  would  prefer  to  (jualify  for  a  nonfarm 
occupation.  The  other  approach  coneems  the  char- 
acteristics and  performance  of  the  farm  labor 
market — should  it  be  made  to  produce  better  income 
results  for  some  or  all  of  its  participants,  even  at 
the  cost  of  reducing  ,the  numbers  of  those  partici- 
pants? 

The  first  approach  (improving  personal  compe- 
tence) involves  essentially  one  clientele  facet  of  the 
general  antipoverty  or  e<iual  opportunity  programs. 
The  attack  upon  remediable  personal  deficiencies 
should  not  be  different  in  content  for  |)ersons  cur- 
rently being  farmworkers.  But  it  may  have  to  be 
(juite  different  in  technique  of  administration  be- 
cause of  the  instability,  scatter,  incoliesion,  and 
inartieulation  of  eligible  farmworker  populations. 
Nothing  in  this  approach  should  be  done  to  increase 
occupational  connnitment  to  agriculture.  Housing 
and  training,  for  examples,  if  they  have  a  particular 
relation  to  agriculture,  should  be  considered  under 
the  farm  labor  market  approach. 

To  the  extent  that  general  antipoverty  programs 
succeed  in  overcoming  personal  disabilities,  they 
will  decrease  the  supply  of  labor  available  to  agri- 
culture. Thereupon,  if  historical  precedent  holds, 
there  will  be  urgent  demands  by  organized  farm 
employers  to  relax  border  controls  ou  alien  contract 
labor.  Were  these  demands  to  be  met,  an  abundance 
of  low-opportunity  lat)or  would  nullify  the  market 
pressures  toward  income  and  welfare  improvement 
for  farmworkers.  High-level  unemployment  in  the 
national  economy  would  do  the  same  thing. 

What  will  happen  depends  very  heavily  upon 
whether  the  Federal  Government,  succeeds  in  main- 
taining its  recent  policy  reversal  as  to  its  obligation 
to  supply  farmers  with  workers.  During  World  War 
II,  an  an  emergency  measure,  procurement  of  sup- 
plemental foreign  farm  labor  (with  very  few  re- 
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.straints  upon  farm  employers'  own  terms  I  I)ecanie 
an  obligation  of  government.  Tliat  obligation  was 
allowed  to  stand,  through  a  series  of  temporary  leg- 
islative extensions,  until  1965.  In  the  2Vi  years  since 
the  lapse  of  Public  Law  78  permitting  the  import 
of  Mexican  labor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  re- 
sisted great  pressures  to  continue  importation  under 
discretionary  administrative  authority  even  though 
the  Congress,  by  not  extending  P.L.  78  beyond 
1964,  had  established  a  contrary  policy.  Why  for- 
eign farm  labor  importation  was  permitted  for 
nearly  two  decades  after  other  war  emergency 
programs  were  terminated  is  a  saga  of  |)olitical 
duplicity. 

The  borders  have  not  been  tightly  sealed.  Entries 
in  small  numbers  and  under  restricted  conditions 
are  still  occurring. 

If  present  foreign  farm  labor  policy  holds  and  if 
anti-poverty  programs  achieve  their  explicit  and 
implicit  objectives  and  if  the  country  can  be  kept 
prosperous — then  the  insulation  of  farm  labor  from 
the  general  labor  markets  should  diminish.  Farmers 
will  increasingly  have  to  come  into  a  state  of  compe- 
tition for  their  labor  supply. 

Under  this  projection  farm  wages  should  rise  in 
relation  to  the  general  wage  structure  and  the  aver- 
age amount  of  employment  received  per  worker  also 
may  rise,  thereby  decreasing  the  interrelation  be- 
tween poverty  and  farmwork.  But,  as  will  be  dis- 
cussed subsequently,  this  direction  of  change  could 
decrease  the  total  numbers  employed,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  burden  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  upon 
the  community  at  large;  which  is  to  say  that  State 
relief  administrations  will  not  be  .ble  to  depend  so 
heavily  upon  fann  employment  to  absorb  some  of 
their  relief  load. 

Possibilities  of  Improving  the  Structure 
and  Functioning  of  Farm  Labor  Markets 

It  is  a  euphemistic  exaggeration  to  refer  to  the 
employment  relations  involved  in  farm  labor  as  a 
•^market."  At  the  minimum,  a  market  should  be 
coextensive  in  space  or  function  with  a  set  of  sup- 
ply-demand relations  which  interactively  move 
toward  an  equilibrium  adjustment  through  the 
mechanism  of  price.  These  are  not  the  character- 
istics of  farm  employment.®  In  employment  situa- 
tions which  can  appropriately  be  called  labor  mar- 
kets, there  are  stable  employment  relations  between 
individual  demanders  and  suppliers — through  pay- 
roll identifications.  Job  classifications,  pension 
rights,  seniority  rights,  and  the  like.  Incremental 
changes  in  demand  and  supply  can  be  approximately 
estimated,  especially  if  there  is  the  bilateralism  of 
collective  bargaining.  In  farm  employment,  these 


"  One  «  recent  empiric  tents  of  this  was  the  behavior 
of  wage  .  •  and  employment  in  California  after  the 
tcrminatioh  ol  the  bracero  program. 
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features  are  most  rare.  Rather*  farm  employment  is 
(lominantly  a  scene  of  disorder  and  uncertainty. 

Rwiueing  the  redun^^ancy  of  labor  supply  through 
measures  discusH»d  in  the  preceding  section  is  a  first 
step  toward  achieving  orderliness  and  stability  in 
farm  employment.  Then  there  are  supplemental 
actions  that  could  he  undertaken  by  and  through 
government  to  contribute  further  to  reducing  dis- 
order and  ineffieieney  in  farm  manpower  use.  These 
actions  will  eliminate  or  reduce  the  discriminatory 
exclusions  of  farm  labor  from  national  labor  policy. 
The  implied  consequences  arc  more  reliable  and 
regular  employment  for  some,  displacement  of 
many,  and  higher  wages  and  incomes  and  a  nearer 
approach  to  a  stable  occupation  for  the  survivors 
and  their  re|)lacements. 

Labor  Relations 

Farmworkers  were  excluded  from  coverage  under 
the  NLRA  for  a  very  simple  reason:  They  had  no 
political  power  and  others  who  had  political  power 
did  not  want  to  have  any  farm  labor  unions.  As  was 
outlined  above,  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
organization  and  of  collective  bargaining  will  not 
guarantee  results.  Nonetheless,  only  injustice  is 
served  by  continuing  to  withhold  labor  relations 
privileges  from  a  population  segment  most  in  need 
of  them.  This  matter  is  particularly  relevant  to 
California  where  much  of  farm  employment  is  in 
large  units  and  often  is  arranged  through  contrac- 
tors or  other  intermediaries. 

Wafites 

The  most  broadly  accepted  arrangements  for  de- 
termining wages  are  by  collective  bargaining  or  by 
free  market  forces.  Nevertheless,  governmental  de- 
termination  of-  minimum  rates  through  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA)  has  had  a  prominent 
role  in  the  American  economy.  Even  though  agri- 
culture has  been  one  of  the  nation^s  most  serious 
areas  of  wage  deficiency,  it  has  been  excluded  from 
FLSA  coverage  until  1967.  Now,  under  the  1966 
amendments,  a  minimum  (actually,  a  subminimum) 
wage  provision  from  which  small  farms  are  exempt 
will  apply  to  larger  farms,  most  of  which  are  al- 
ready paying  well  in  excess  of  the  applicable  mini- 
mum, initially  $1  per  hour.  Effective  application  in 
the  first  year  at  the  $1  per  hour  level  may  not  exceed 
3  percent  of  those  who  work  on  farms;  in  the  second 
and  third  years,  at  $1.15  and  $1.30,  respectively, 
the  proportion  of  workers  to  whom  the  law  effec- 
tively applies  should  increase  modestly. 

At  the  present  level  of  minimum  wage  for  farm 
labor  there  will  be  no  more  than  a  few  incidental 
instances  of  effective  application  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California  because  the  average  wage 
level  is  already  approximately  50  percent  above  ithe 
statutory  minimum  (tables  14,  15).  California  has 
numerous  farms  too  large  to  be  exempt  from  cov- 
erage and  here  the  main  impact  of  the  law  will  re- 


Table  14. — Farm  wage  rates.  United  States  and  selected  Statea,  October  1,  1950-66  * 


Pacific 


Year 

Arizona 

WaKhiiigtoii 

Oregon 

California 

States  « 

United  States 

1066. 

$1.51 

$1.42 

$1.55 

$1.53 

$1.07 

1965  

1.05 

1.40 

1.34 

1.43 

1.42 

.08 

1964 

1.00 

1.35 

i.:i0 

1.34 

1.34 

.02 

1963 .  .  .  . 

.95 

1.34 

1.28 

1.31 

1.31 

.00 

1962 

.04 

1.31 

1.24 

1.28 

1.28 

.87 

1961  

.  .  .91 

1.20 

1.21 

1.27 

1.26 

.84 

1960    .  . 

.90 

1.26 

1.18 

1.22 

1.22 

.82 

1959. .  .  . 

.89 

1.25 

1.15 

1.18 

1.10 

.81 

1958  .  . 

.86 

1.24 

1.15 

1.14 

1.15 

.80 

1957 

.82 

1.22 

1.13 

1.12 

1.13 

.76 

1956 

.8:5 

1.20 

l.U 

l.U 

1.12 

.74 

1955. . . 

.81 

1.16 

1.07 

1.06 

1.07 

.70 

1954 

.76 

1.13 

1.05 

1.04 

1.05 

.68 

1953 

.75 

•  1.10 

1.07 

1.04 

1.05 

.70 

1952 

.74 

1.10 

1.07 

1.04 

1.05 

.60 

1951..  . 

.60 

1.08 

1.04 

.98 

.90 

.66 

1050 

.64 

.97 

.97 

.91 

.02 

.50 

Source:  Ui>.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Statistical  Reporting  Serviie.  Farm  Labor.  Current  issues. 
*  Comi)osite  late  per  hour. 
^Washington,  Oregon,  and  California. 


the  areas  of  larger  farms,  where  coverage  is  more 
extensive,  prevailing  wage  rates  are  likely  to  exceed 
the  statutory  minimum.  Consequently,  the  impact 
of  present  legislation  upon  the  national  farm  wage 
strueture  is  not  likely  to  be  very  great.  If  it  turns 
out  that  effective  application  in  the  South  and 
Southeast  is  at  all  significant,  then  the  legislation 
may  help  to  reduce  long-standing  regional  wage 
differences. 

.  How  much  more  eould  and  should  be  accom- 
plished by  a  more  rigorous  minimum  wage  law — a 
higher  minimum  and  broader  coverage?  Should 
statutory  wage  miniinums  be  the  way  to  close  wage 
differences  between  States  and  regions?  Is  minimum 
wage  the  appropriate  means  for  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating wage  differences  between  farm  and  nonfarm- 
work,  allowing  for  interregional  differences  in  pre- 
vailing nonfann  wage  levels? 

Although  these  questions — basically  what  goal  is 
expected  of  a  statutory  minimum  wage — are  inter- 
esting for  economic  analysis,  the  fact  is  they  are 
hypothetical  and  irrelevant  except  within  the  range 
up  t6  the  prevailing  general  statutory  minimum.  It 
would  probably  be  difficult  to  obtain  much  agree- 
ment as  to  what  purpose  is  expected  to  be  served  by 
the  national  minimum  wage,  law  in  a  full  employ- 
ment economy.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  quite 
foolish  to  expect  Congress  to  abolish  the  established 
program  because  its  purpose  eould  not  be  agreed 
upon,  and  even  more  foolish  to  expect  that  it  would 
agree  upon  amendments  to  raise  the  general  mini- 
mum high  enough  to  become  an  active  determinant 
of  national  wage  levels. 

For  many  and  various  reasons,  the  national  mini- 
mum wage  is  broadly  held  to  have  high  value  and 
those  who  are  excluded  have  strong  feelings  of 
inequity.  Consequently,  inequality  of  treatment 
under  the  law  is  by  itself  a  sufficient  justification 
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Table  15. — Farm  wage  rate  differentials  from 
United  States  average,  selected  States,  October, 
1950-66 

tlJJS.  average  for  each  year  =  lOOl 


Califor- 

Wash- 

Year 

nia 

Arizona 

ington 

Oregon 

1066  

145 

106 

141 

133 

1065  

146 

107 

143 

137 

1964  

146 

100 

147 

141 

1963  

146 

106 

140 

142 

1962  

147 

108 

151 

143 

1961  

151 

108 

154 

146 

1960  

140 

110 

154 

144 

19^9...  ... 

146 

110 

154 

142 

1958  

143 

108 

155 

144 

1957...  

148 

lOS 

150 

140 

1966  

150 

tl2 

161 

140 

1955  

151 

116 

166 

153 

1964  

112 

166 

154 

1953  

140 

107 

157 

152 

1962  

151 

107 

150 

155 

1961  

148 

105 

164 

158 

1950  

154 

108 

164 

164 

Source:  Computed  from  table  14. 


late  to  low-producing  piece-rate  workers.  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  will  not  very  likely  have  much 
effective  application  because  of  small  size  farms 
and  short  peak  working  seasons.  The  most  effective 
impact  in  this  region  should  occur  in  Arizona,  where 
average  wage  rates  are  nearer  to  the  minimum  and 
large  farms  occur  with  sufficient  frequency  to  have 
a  significant  amount  of  eligibility. 

The  low  level  of  effective  application  is  a  result  of 
the  high  exemption  limit  and  the  low  minimum 
wage.  In  the  low-wage  regions  where  the  minimum 
is  higher  than  prevailifig  wages,  most  farms  are 
exempt  from  coverage  because  they  are  small.  In 
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to  conmiit  agriculture  to  a  gradual  but  firmly 
scheduled  transition  to  full  coverage  at  the  standard 
minimum  wage  under  the  national  act. 

The  maximum  hours?  and  overtinje  provisions  of 
the  FLSA  do  not  readily  aeeommodate  to  the  neces- 
sary work  patterns  of  agriculture;  henee,  there 
appears  to  l)e  justification  for  exempting  farm- 
workers from  these  provisions. 

A  statutory  minimum  wage  should  carry  only  a 
supplementary  duty  in  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  raising  wages  and  incomes — the  primary  reli- 
ances being  upon  impi'ovement  of  the  worker  and 
his  alternatives  and  upon  effective  farm  labor  '^mar- 
ket" performance.  Sueeessful  administration  of 
(for  example)  a  $2-per-h.our  statutory  minimum  in 
the  presence  of  an  abundant  labor  supply  willing  to 
work  for  $1  per  hour  will  be  abrasive  and  vulner- 
able. With  market  forces  leading  the  way,  a  statu- 
tory minimum  wage  that  is  higher  and  has  more 
coverage  than  presently  provided  can  l)e  useful  in 
bringing  up  the  bottom. 

Rural  Manpower  Service 

Even  though  mechanization  and  technological 
change  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  reduce  total 
manpower  requirements,  there  will  still  be  consid- 
erable short  peaks  of  seasonal  employment.  If  sup- 
ply of  manpower  available  to  agriculture  becomes 
desaturated  by  success  in  antipoverty  programs  and 
border  restrictions,  aiffieulties  may  be  encountered 
in  recruiting  sufficient  short-term  workers.  In  the 
past,  farm  employers  have  taken  a  quite  impassive 
attitude  about  their  prospective  needs  because  they 
have  come  to  expect  government  help,  if  necessary, 
in  obtaining  workers — mainly  from  interstate  re- 
cruitment or  from  abroad.  In  the  future,  both  farm 
employers  and  government  ought  not  to  rely  upon 
past  methods  to  solve  the  seasonal  labor  needs  of 
agriculture.  Without  the  negative  recruitment  force 
of  poverty,  temporary  and  casual  labor  needs  of 
agriculture  are  not  likely  to  be  supplied  by  persons 
whose  interest  is  in  regular  full-time  employment. 
Notwithstanding  the  allegations  about  migrants 
that  they  prefer  the  life— "they  like  to  follow  the 
sun,"  "they  like  the  open  road,"  etc.— the  fact  is 
that  few  stay  with  it  when  an  alternative  appears.'' 

To  satisfy  temporary  labor  needs,  it  will  appar- 
ently be  necessary  to  concentrate  more  heavily  upon 
temporary  labor  market  participants  as  prospects. 
Mor^  attention  will  need  to  be  centered  on  local 
labor  resources,  and  radical  changes  will  need  to  be 
made  in  recruitment  approaehes.  At  the  base,  farm 
employers'  attitudes  need  to  change  from  "it's  your 
privilege  to  get  work  here  and  if  you  don't  like  how 
it  is,  beat  it"  to  attitudes  and  actions  much  more 
affirmative. 


'Soiiip  migratoiy  workers  (adtilt  male  heads  of  family 
inchtdc(i)  say  they  do  not  want  to  be  tied  down  to  a  steady 
job,  but  soniptimeH  may  be  rationalization  to  the  im- 
probability of  obtaining  one.  Sec  {5,  pp.  67-$S)> 


The  labor  resources  being  referred  to  are  women 
whose  major  activity  is  at  home,  school  youths, 
retired  men  and  women,  and  persons  who  can  find  a 
combination  of  farmwork  and  nonfarmwork.  The 
positive  recruitment  referred  to  could  include  some 
or  all  of  the  following:  Affirmative  and  early  con- 
tact; arrangement  of  crew  organization  and  super- 
vision; minor  skill  training;  transportation,  housing; 
sanitation  in  field,  drinking  water,  meals;  planning 
and  possibly  rearranging  of  work  to  the  physical 
capabilities  of  this  category  of  workers. 

In  the  past,  government  manpower  services  in 
rural  areas  have  generally  been  limited  to  the  Fed- 
eral-State Farm  Placement  Services.  It  has  been  a 
restricted  program  centering  upon  recruitment  under 
prevailing  wages  and  conditions,  thereby  giving 
sanctuary  to  farmers  against  the  need  of  improve- 
ment in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 

As  Robert  C.  Goodwin,  Administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  said  in  his  remarks 
at  the  National  Farm  Labor  Conference,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Januaiy  10,  1967: 

.  .  .  there  is  a  need  for  a  clo?e  look  at  oui*  present  approacli. 
,\  .^service  program  limited  solely  to  the  placement  of  worker.* 
can  no  longer  fjatisfuctorily  deal  with  the  problems  whi^'h 
many  of  iUos^c  worker.^*  fare.  To  meet  their  employment 
nee<(s,  tlie  farm  labor  service  program  must  include  sup- 
porting serVice.s  of  the  same  sort  available  in  urban  areas. 
This  means  job  development,  selective  placement  of  workers 
needing  special  assistance,  and  referral  to  both  farm  and 
non-farm  training  opportunities.  It  is  also  imperative  that 
counseling  and  testing  facilities  be  made  available  to  these 
workers.  Only  in  this  way  can  wc  properly  assist  them  in 
preparing  tliembelves  to  meet  changing  conditions  of  em- 
ployment in  rural  areas.— 

If  there  were  to  be  a  comprehensive  Rural  Man- 
power Service  in  place  of  the  present  Farm  Place- 
ment Service,  it  could  contribute  to  new  "horizons 
of  development  of  rural  manpower  resources.  Some 
were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Goodwin.  By  being  able  to 
serve  employer  and  worker  clienteles  in  all  rural 
industries,  including  agriculture,  the  service  per- 
sonnel would  be  able  to  help  workers  who  wanted 
it,  to  develop  local  annual  v  nrk  programs  composed 
of  several  farm  jobs  or  a  combination  of  farm  and 
nonfarm  jobs.  As  the  Farm  Placement  Service  now 
operates,  its  procedures  are  generally  in  conflict  with 
this  sort  of  local  annual  work  plan  development. 
Instead,  their  "annual  worker  plan''  is  an  annual 
migratory  routing  scheme.  It  is  possible,  also,  that 
employers  may  be  interested  in  a  group  approach 
to  hiring  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Mexican  nationals 
and  the  Puerto  Ricans,  in  which  case  a  rural  man- 
power service  could  be  especially  effective  because 
of  its  having  organized  groups  with  which  to  ar* 
range  its  functioning. 

A  positive  rural  manpower  attitude  could  even 
go  far  enough  with  respect  to  rural  development  to 
substitute  for  prevailing  dismal  assumptions  that 
the  only  thing  for  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed rural  people  to  do  is  pack  off  to  some 
metropolis.  With  the  prospect  of  assembling  an 
effective  labor  force — combined  with  more  affirma- 
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tivc  attitudes  and  actions  with  respect  to  rural 
location  of  industry — doesn't  it  appear  realistic  to 
believe  that  alternatives  can  be  created  as  between 
city  and  country?  Moreover,  if  Fuller  is  right  (22, 
pp.  16-17)  cities  are  becoming  obsolete  as  the  scene 
for  handling,  processing,  warehousing,  and  trans- 
shipping of  physical  goods;  and  hence,  ere  long,  if 
this  nation  does  not  do  some  forward  thinking,  it 
may  soon  be  expending  prodigious  sums  of  public 
and  private  money  to  reverse  its  passively  assumed 
solution  that  the  rural  poverty  problem  was  to  be 
solved  by  moving  into  the  city. 
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Chapter  25 


Migratory  Agricultural  Workers  in  the  Eastern 

Seaboard  States 

Olaf  F.  Larson,  professor  of  rural  sociology^  Cornell  University 


Introduction 

Migratory  agricultural  workers  in  the  eastern 
seaboard  States  make  up  one  of  the  three  major 
streams  of  such  workers  in  the  United  States.  The 
other  two  arc  often  identified  as  the  midcontinent 
and  the  west  coast  streams.  Migratory  farmworkers 
are  generally  defined  as  those  who  change  their 
place  of  abode  across  county  lines  in  order  to  en- 
gage in  seasonal  farmwork.  However,  special  situ- 
ations in  some  work  locations  have  resulted  in  a 
modification  of  this  definition  in  some  of  the  studies 
used  for  this  report. 

This  report  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  hired 
workers  and  their  family  members  who  "follow 
the  crops"  on  a  seasonal  basis  in  the  17  eastern  sea- 
board States  from  Florida  to  Maine.  It  is  especially 
concerned  with  the  interstate  seasonal  agricultural 
workers  in  what  has  been  designated  as  the  Atlantic 
coast  stream,  extending  from  Florida  to  New  York. 

Comprehensive  field  studies  involving  interviews 
with  representative  samples  of  migratory  workers, 
crew  leaders,  and  employers  in  New  York  State  in 
1957,  1958,  and  1959  are  the  source  of  much  of  the 
information  on  workers  and  their  families  given  in 
this  report.  These  studies  were  made  by  the  Cornell 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Economic  Research  Service  (and  predeces- 
sors), U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Special 
analyses  of  data  from  records  made  available  by 
New  York  State  agencies  assigned  regulatory  re- 
sponsibilities for  seasonal  farm  labor  have  provided 
supplemental  and  updated  information.  Use  has 
also  been  made  in  this  repoii  of  the  results  of  other 
published  research  on  migratory  farmworkers  and 
of  agency  and  legislative  reports. 

Organization  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Stream 
of  Interstate  Seasonal  Agricultural  Workers 

Workers  typically  move  into  and  out  of  migra- 
tory farmwork  during  a  year  and  from  year  to  year. 
Travel  from  one  work  location  to  another  during 
a  year  may  total  2,000  miles  or  more.  Along  with 


bad  weather,  crop  loss,  arrival  before  jobs  are 
ready,  and  labor  utilization  practices  that  cause 
loss  of  worktime,  there  tends  to  be  an  extended 
slack  period  annually  between  the  fall  harvest 
peaks  in  the  Northern  States  and  the  seasonal  pick- 
up of  farm  labor  requirements  in  Florida.  Never- 
theless, more  than  10  years  ago  one  of  the  com- 
petent students  of  farm  labor  in  the  United  States 
wrote,  "The  market  for  migratory  labor  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  has  been  organized  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  that  of  any  other  larg^  area  in  the 
country"  (5,  p.  62)  The  comparatively  systematic 
movement  can  be  explained  partly  *in  terms  of 
geography.  But,  said  Metzler,  part  of  the  expla- 
nation rests  in  "a  concerted  effort  to  get  the  avail- 
able supply  of  labor  to  the  right  places  at  the  right 
time"  (5,  p.  55). 

The  origins  of  this  concerted  effort  may  be  traced 
to  steps  taken  by  the  State  employment  services 
and  by  farm  labor  supervisors  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  State  agricultural  extension  services  during 
the  World  War  II  period.  Tlie  fundamental  prin- 
ciples worked  out-then  have  continued  in  operation. 
State  and  Federal  employment  services,  the  crew 
leader  system,  farm  employers,  and  growers'  asso- 
ciations have  all  contributed  toward  developing 
and  continuing  what  Metzler  described  as  com- 
paratively ''a  highly  efficient  method  of  handling' 
migratory  labor"  (5,  p.  61)  i  despite  all  the  uncer- 
tainty connected  with  it. 

Oecupational  Patterns  of  Interstate  Migrants 

Studies  in  New  York  over  a  3-year  period  pro- 
vide little  support  for  the  notion  that  the  Atlantic 
coast  migratory  labor  stream  is  made  up  largely  of 
"professionals"  who  make  a  life  career  out  of 
"following  the  crops"  (3). 

Heterogeneity  and  mobility  are  both  character- 
istic of  the  workers  in  the  stream  at  any  one  time. 
One-sixth  or  more,  each  year,  were  under  20  years 
of  age.  For  these  young  workers  in  the  migrant 
stream,  attending  school  was  the  leading  main 


*  Italic  numbern  in  parentheses  indicate  references  hated 
at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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activity  during  the  preceding  12  months  for  males 
and  females  alike. 

Up  to  one-fourth  of  the  workers  were  females 
aged  20  and  over;  although  working  in  erops  was 
the  leading  main  activity  for  adult  women  during 
the  year  preceding  the  studies,  less  than  half  of 
these  women  had  this  type  of  work  as  tlieir  main 
activity.  Next  in  frequency  was  "keeping  house," 
reported  by  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  migrant 
women  workers  as  their  main  activity  over  a  year. 

Adult  males  (aged  20  and  over)  predominated, 
accounting  for  about  three  out  of  every  five 
workers.  Among  these  adult  males,  about  half  hac 
working  in  crops  as  their  main  activity  over  the  12 
months  preceding  the  studies.  Some  type  J  non- 
farmwork  was  the  main  activity  for  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  adult  men. 

Thus,  for  the  migrant  worker  group  as  a  whole, 
less  than  half  had  working  in  crops  as  the  main 
activity  during  the  years  under  investigation. 

A  high  rate  of  turnover  among  workers  prevails 
in  the  Atlantic  coast  stream.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  workers  in  all  3  study  years  were  in  their  first 
year  in  interstate  seasonal  work.  About  half  had 
first  entered  the  ii.^'^rstate  stream  within  3  years. 
Roughly  30  percent  iiad  started  migrant  work  at 
least  9  years  earlier.  There  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  close  relationship  between  age  of  workers  and 
the  year  in  which  they  began  migratory  farmwork, 
with  larger  percentages  of  younger  than  of  older 
workers  being  recent  entrants  into  the  migrant 
stream.  Among  the  older  workers — those  aged  45 
and  over,  who  made  up  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
number — about  half  started  their  migrant  work  at 
least  9  years  earlier.  The  information  available  does 
not  indicate  the  proportion  of  these  workers  who 
continued  migratory  farmwork  regularly  during  at 
least  part  of  each  year  after  first  entry. 

The  concerted  efforts  to  organize  the  Atlantic 
coast  migratory  labor  stream  are  affected  by  the 
fact  that  a  minority  of  the  workers  are  "career** 
migrants  and  that  crop  work  is  not  the  main  activ* 
ity  of  the  year  for  more  than  half  of  those  who  enter 
the  interstate  movement. 

Place^if-Work  Patternn 

Information  about  the  geographic  mobility  of 
migrants  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  offered  by  the 
N^w  York  studies.  The  main  body  of  the  New  York 
migratory  work  force  starts  its  yearly  northward 
trek  from  Florida;  this  was  true  for  61,  72,  and  70 
percent,  respectively,  for  the  3  years  included.  Most 
of  the  remainder  winter  in  nearby  Southern  States. 
In  this  study,  a  "location**  was  defined  as  a  stop  of 
1  or  more  days  for  the  purpose  of  working  or  for 
other  activity  not  a  part  of  travel.  Since  each  sepa- 
rate stop  at  a  given  location  within  a  12-month 
period  of  study  was  counted  as  a  "location,**  the 
same  geographical  locality  visited  twice  within  the 
year  eountea  as  two  locations.  Workers'  might,  for 
example,  start  at  a  "home  base**  in  Florida  and 


return  to  the  same  location.  Although  generally  the 
locations  are  work  locations,  for  some  a  location 
was  to  attend  school,  to  do  nonfarniwork,  or  to 
"keep  house.** 

The  workers  had  lived  in  an  average  of  2.5  States 
and  in  an  average  of  3.3  locations  during  the  12 
months  preceding  interview.  The  averages  were  the 
same  for  each  of  the  3  years.  The  most  frequent 
pattern  found  the  migrants  in  three  location  in  two 
States.  This  modal  pattern  generally  held  for  both 
males  and  females  and  for  all  ages.  Some  migrants 
worked  for  more  than  one  farmer  at  a  work  location. 

More  than  half  of  the  workers  reported  .i  two- 
State  pattern,  nearly  one-third  reported  three 
States,  about  10  percent  reported  four  or  more 
States,  and  not  more  than  2  percent  had  locations  in 
five  or  more  States. 

About  two  out  of  five  workers  reported  three 
locations  over  a  year's  work  history.  About  one- 
fourth  had  two  locations.  About  one-fifth  had  four 
locations.  Five  locations  n-ere  reported  next  most 
frequently.  Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  workers 
had  six  or  more  locations  during  a  year. 

The  place-of-work  patterns  found  in  1957,  1958, 
and  1959  for  migrants  working  in  New  York  State 
corre|pon(i  closely  with  the  patterns  found  earlier 
by^Metzler  in  his  study  of  migratory  fannworkers 
based  in  the  Belle  Glade  area  of  Florida  (5,  pp. 
25-27). 

Travel  time  and  length  of  time  away  from  home 
location 

The  New  York  workers  reported  an  average  of  5 
days  annually  spent  in  travel  time  from  one  work 
location  to  another.  This  average  held  for  each  of 
the  3  years  of  the  study,  although  there  were  some 
variations  for  different  age-sex  categories.  Tlie 
average,  however,  is  lowered  by  including  the  first- 
year  migrants.  Travel  time  was  undoubtedly  less 
for^  those  who  traveled  directly  from  their  home 
base  to  New  York  and  returned  than  for  those  who 
had  a  larger  number  of  work  locations  during  the 
year. 

Adult  workers  aged  20  to  44,  both  men  and 
women,  averaged  approximately  85  days  in  New 
York  State  annually,  although  there  was  up  to  10 
days*  variation  in  this  average  for  specific  age  and 
sex  categories.  For  workers  who  had  only  New  York 
and  a  home  base,  location,  this  average  would  leave 
275  days  in  nonmigrant  status  each  year.  Many 
workers,  of  course,  spent  more  than  3  months  of  the 
year  in  New  York.  Further,  there  were  workers  who 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year  away  from  their 
winter  "home  location." 

More  travel  time  and  a  longer  length  of  stay 
away  from  home  were  reported  in  Metzler*s  Belle 
Glade,  Fla.,  study  made  in  1953.  One  reason  is  that 
his  sample  consisted  largely  of  workers  whose 
winter  residence  was  in  the  Belle  Glade  area,  all 
of  whom  had  done  migrant  work  outside  the  area 
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in  the  preceding  12  months.  For  these  workers,  crew 
members  averaged  ahnost  8  days  in  travel;  noncrew 
ineinl)ers  averaged  less  than  6  days  (5,  p.  70).  The 
workers  averaged  about  200  days  in  Florida,  coin- 
pared  with  155  days  on  the  trip  north.  Two-thirds 
of  the  crew  workers  spent  less  than  150  days  away 
from  their  home  location  as  compared  with  54  per. 
cent  of  the  noncrew  \%*orkers  (5,  pp,  28-29). 

Labor  Crews,  Families,  and  Individuals  as 
Organizational  Units 

The  crew  system  plays  an  impoi'tant  part  in  the 
migratory  labor  movement  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
(5,  pp.  55-62).  A  erew  is  defined  as  a  group  of 
workers  headed  by  a  crew  leader  (or  ^abor  con- 
tractor), who  recruits  the  members  of  the  crew  and 
negotiates  with  employers  concerning  the  conditions 
of  employment.  The  crew  leader  may  transport  or 
supervise  workers.  He  may  manage  a  farm  labor 
camp  or  operate  a  commissary  in  the  eanip.  A  crew 
leader  may  technically  be  the  employer  who  hires 
the  workers. 

Typically,  each  spring  the  crew  leader,  in  Florida 
or  some  other  location  in  the  South,  reorganizes  his 
crew  or  recruits  a  new  one  for  the  movement  north 
in  migrant  status.  The  crew  then  moves  location- 
by-location  northward  and  back  c:  may  go  to  a 
single  location  and  return.  Crews  I'ommonly  are 
disbanded  in  the  fall  when  the  work  away  from  the 
home  base  has  been  completed.  For  those  who  do 
harvest  work  in  the  Florida  winter  location,  jobs 
tend  to  be  obtained  on  a  day-to-day  basis  under 
the  day-haul  arrangement  (5,  p.  17;  2,  p.  6). 

Some  workers  in  the  migratory  stream  do  not 
join  crews,  having  developed  their  own  work  con- 
tacts (for  some  on  a  regular  year-to-year  basis)  or 
preferring  to  look  for  their  own  jobs.  However,  only 
19  percent  of  the  workers  in  the  New  York  1957 
midseason  study  had  done  no  crop  work  under  a 
crew  leader  during  the  preceding  12  months  (5, 
p.  45) .  This  is  in  generp  agreement  with  Metzler^s 
study;  he  fourd  that  two  thirds  of  the  workers  who 
moved  north  from  the  Bdle  Glade  area  of  Florida 
did  so  as  members  of  crews  (5,  pp.  27-28).  In  gen- 
eial,  the  longer  the  distance  and  the  larger  the 
number  of  work  locations,  the  larger  the  proportion 
of  workers  who  moved  as  crew  members  (5,  p.  28). 
Recent  entrants  into  the  migrant  stream  more  fre- 
quently are  crew  members  than  are  workers  with  a 
longer  history  of  migratory  work  experience  (5, 
p.  19),  The  New  York  studies  show  that  reliance  on 
a  crew  leader  increases  with  the  number  of  migrant 
workers-Utilized  by  a  farmer. 

Crews  vary  greatly  in  size,  stabilityj  and  com- 
position of  membership.  In  excess  of  300  labor  con- 
tractorj-*  for  migrant  workers  were  registered  in  New 
York  State  during  1966.  They  anticipated  crews 
ranging  in  size  from  5  to  370  workers.  The  average 
crew  size  in  the  State  in  1966  was  reported  to  be  29 
workers,  fewer  than  the  previous  year  (7,  1966,  p. 
17).,  Some  crews  are  broken  up  into  smaller  \york 
units  in  a  given  work  location  or  at  different  times 


in  a  work  location,  depending  upon  arrangements 
made  by  the  erew  leader  with  individual  employers, 
A  study  of  53  crew  leaders  in  New  York  in  1953 
showed  a  range  of  6  to  165  crew  members,  with  an 
average  of  43. 

Crews  in  the  Atlantic  coast  stream  typically  add 
and  lose  members  during  the  season.  For  example, 
of  30  persons  in  Florida  vho  had  led  crews  north, 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  crews  were  re- 
cruited in  Florida  ahd  the  rest  during  the  trip  north. 
Two-thirds  o{  the  workers  recruited  in  Florida 
stayed  with  the  crew  throughout  the  season,  on  the 
average.  At  the  time  of  greatest  size,  crews  averaged 
one-third  more  members  than  at  the  time  of  leaving 
Florida  (5,  /).  56).  Crop  and  working  conditions  in- 
fluence crew  stability  along  with  other  factors  such 
as  preference  and  work  customs  of  individual 
workers  and  labor  pirating  practices  by  crew 
leaders. 

Some  erews,  especially  small  ones,  may  have  one 
or  more  family  groups  as  the  core,  possiblj''  supple- 
mented by  single  persons.  Other  crews  may  be  com- 
posed entirely  or  largely  of  individuals  unattached 
to  families.  The  unattached  individuals  are  pre- 
dominantly men,  but  there  are  also  women  in  this 
category. 

Although  a  large  number  of  families  were  repre- 
sented, unattached  individuals  made  up  50  percent 
or  more  of  the  workers  included  in  the  New  York 
studies  over  a  3-year  period.  In  some  instances,  cer- 
tain meinl)ers  of  the  fandly  unit  remain  at  the  home 
location  while  the  oilicrs  take  part  in  migrant  work 
(5,  pp.  16-17). 

Number  of  crew8 

Not  all  States  require  the  registration  of  crew 
leader  ^  The  Federal  Fanh  Labor  Contractor  Regis- 
tration Act,  which  became  effective  January  1, 1965, 
applies  to  persons  who,  for  a  fee,  recruit  or  perform 
other  specified  functions  for  10  or  more  migrant 
workers,  excluding  the  contractor's  immediate  fam- 
ily, at  any  one  time  in  any  calendar  year  for  inter- 
state agricultural  employment.  New  York,  which 
instituted  registration  in  1954,  requires  such  regis- 
tration of  labor  contractors  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  involved.  In  1966,  344  contractors 
w^re  registered  under  the  New  York  law,  including 
less  than  50  who  planned  to  engage  only  in  day- 
haul  operations  (S,  1966,  p.  23). 

•Some  picture  of  the  extent  of  the  crew  leader  sys- 
tem is  given  by  the  results  of  the  annual  recruit- 
ment efforts  conduet^ed  each  spring  in  Florida  by 
the  farm  employment  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployment services  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  States.  In 
1966,  for  example,  630  crew  leaders  were  interviewed 
there  to  fill  orders  placed  by  employers  outside  of 
Florida  for  workers  during  the  season  (7,  1966,  p. 
18).  These  crew  leaders  do  not  account  for  all  crews 
originating  in  Florida,  since  some  crew  leaders  and 
employers  make  their  arrangements  directly  with 
each  other;  also,  some  erews  originate  in  States 
other  than  Florida. 
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Nonworkers  in  the  migrant  stream 

Some  nonworkers  accompany  the  workers  in  the 
Atlantic  coast  migratory  stream.  Some  of  the  non- 
workers  are  adult  females,  but  most  arc  children 
below  working  age,  predominantly  under  10. 

In  each  of  the  3  years  of  the  New  York  studies, 
about  80  percent  of  all  the  migrants  were  workers, 
about  20  percent  were  nonworkers.  Of  the  non- 
workers,  nearly  9  out  of  10  were  children  under  14 
years  of  age. 

At  periods  of  peak  employment  in  1959,  estimates 
indicate  that  all  of  the  major  migrant-using  States 
in  the  Atlantic  coast  stream  except  New  Jersey  had 
slightly  higher  ratios  of  nonworkers  among  domestic 
migrants  than  did  New  York.  The  1965  estimates 
show  tiiat  New  York  and  these  other  States,  with 
the  exception  of  Florida,  had  a  reduced  proportion 
of  nonworkers  among  the  migrants  at  peak  season. 
Florida,  in  fact,  had  an  increase  in  the  estimated 
proportion  of  nonworkers,-  as  well  as  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  migrant  workers. 

Labor  Camps 

Away  from  the  home  location,  migrants  are  gen- 
erally housed  in  labor  camps.  It  is  important  to 
recognize  that  labor  camps,  as  well  as  crews,  serve 
to  fo»*us  the  social  in'^  raction  of  the  migrants  (i, 
pp,  The  camps  may  provide  a  location  for 

essential  facilities  and  social  services. 

In  New  York,  which  requires  registration  and  a 
permit  for  camps  occupied  by  five  or  more  persons 
including  two  or  more  workers,  nearly  750  farm  and 
food-processing  labor  camps  were  registered  in  1966. 
These  camps  are  generally  individually  owned  by 
the  farmers.  In  larger  camps  they  may  employ  a 
camp  manager  or  delrgate  supervisory  responsi- 
bilities  to  the  crew  leader.  Some  crew  leaders  oper- 
ate their  own  camps.  In  a  few  instances,  camps  are 
maintained  by  a  farmers'  cooperative  association, 
by  a  food-processing  plant,  or  under  other  arrange- 
ments. 

In  Florida,  a  variety  of  housing  arrangements 
prevail,  including  camps  administered  by  local 
public  housing  authorities,  growers'  camps,  and 
single  houses  rented  or  owned  by  the  workers  (5, 
p.  8;  2,  jyp.  20-23). 

Recruitment  and  Placement  Patterns 

Employers,  crew  leaders,  workers,  and  the  State 
employment  services  work  in  a  variety  of  combi- 
nations to  recruit  ard  place  the  seasonal  hired 
farmworkers  who  comprise  each  year's  Atlantic 
coast  migratory  movement. 

fBa.'^cd  on  data  givcn_in  (14).  Estimates  of  nonworkers 
developed  in  1959  fo:  a  normal  season  were  made  by  the 
U^.  Public  Health  Service;  estimates  for  1965  were  made 
l).Vi  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  (/^).  These  estimate*? 
apj)ly  to  all  domestie  migrant.^  both  intei^tate  and  intra- 
:<t(^te,  and  include  migranti^  from  Puerto  Rico.  The  informa- 
tioin  given  above  from  the  New  York  studies  excludes  Puerto 
Ricano.  Also,  the  New  York  studies  include  some  workers 
piriployed  in  lood  processing. 
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\  substantial  proportion  of  workers  are  recruited 
and  placed  under  tlie  Annual  Worker  Plan  estab- 
lished and  operated  by  the  Federal-State  employ- 
ment service  system.  As  an  important  part  of  this 
procedure,  farm  employment  representatives  go  to 
Florida  each  spring  and  conduct  pooled  interviews 
with  crew  leaders  in  an  attempt  to  fill  orders  from 
farmers  for  workers  and  to  help  crew  leaders  piece 
out  regular  employment  over  the  season  for  their 
crews.  In  advance  of  the  Florida  recruitment 
itinerary,  employers  of  seasonal  farm  labor  who 
wish  to  place  orders  for  workers  provide  informa- 
tion as  to  number  of  workers  needed,  employment 
periods,  and  conditions  of  employment.  The  farmers 
may  designate  the  crew  leader  they  want.  The 
Florida  State  Employment  Service  notifies  pre- 
designated  crew  leaders  and  others  who  might  be 
available  as  to  the  times  and  places  where  the  em- 
ployment representatives  are  tt  conduct  interviews. 

In  1966,  for  example,  representatives  from  17 
States  took  part  in  the  interviews.  They  went  to 
Florida  in  April  with  orders  from  1,599  employers. 
Interviews  were  conducted  with  630  crew  leaders 
representing  about  31,000  workers.  In  this  process, 
New  York  State  representatives  committed  177 
crew  leaders  with  over  8,000  workers  to  jobs  in  New 
York  State  (7,  p.  18).  New  York  representatives 
went  to  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina  in  early  July  1965,  to  interview  crew 
leaders  with  commitments  in  New  York  later  in  the 
season  and  to  locate  additional  crews  to  fill  work 
orders.  Representatives  from  other  States  went  to 
New  York  to  do  additional  recruiting  for  the  har- 
vest of  fall  crops.  At  times,  the  State  employment 
services  may  extend  recruiting  activity  to  States 
not  defined  as  within  the  Atlantic  coast  stream. 

A  second  pattern  is  voluntary  return  of  crews, 
families,  and  indiviauals  to  the  same  employer  by 
prearrangement.  A  third  pattern  is  direct  recruit- 
ment by  a  farmer.  Finally,  there  are  the  "free- 
wheelers"  or  "drifters,"  mostly  unattached  indi- 
viduals, who  find  a  job  as  they  can. 

To  meet  their  commitments,  crew  leaders  recruit 
workers  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  crews  have  a 
stable  membership  or  a  core  membership  from  year 
to  year.,  Most  expect  turnover.  Some  leaders,  espe- 
cially leaders  of  large  crews,  recruit  part  or  all  of 
their  crew  through  State  employment  offices.  For 
others,  especially  leaders  of  smaller- crews,  personal 
contact  plays  an  important  part,  with  new  workers 
recruited  from  friends  and  neighbors,  through  rela- 
tivcs,  from  fellow  workers  in  the  winter  location, 
and  through  former  crew  members.  Some  crew 
leaders  report  they  get  all  their  workers  from  people 
svho  voluntarily  come  to  them  (3,  p.  52) .  Some  pick 
up  workers  by  "going  up  and  down  the  street"  or 
from  those  who  are  "waiting  on  the  corner."  Work- 
ers dropping  out  en  route  or  at  northern  locations 
may  be  replaced  by  "freewheelers"  or  "drifters,"  or 
a  crew  leader  may  have  to  return  to  a  labor  surplus 
area  to  recruit  additional  workers. 
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Just  as  a  fanner  cooperative  may  operate  a  farm 
labor  camp,  in  a  few  instances  a  cooperative  serves 
as  the  intermediary  in  recruiting  workers  for  the 
members.  Likewise,  food-processing  companies  do 
recruiting  of  workers  who  may  be  used  in  field 
operations. 

Transportation 

Migrants  do  most  of  their  long  distance  travel  by 
truck,  bus,  or  automobile.  In  a  study  of  45  crew 
leaders  in  New  York  in  1959,  about  two-thirds 
transported  their  workers  from  location  to  location. 
A  larger  percentage  of  the  crew  leaders,  82  percent, 
were  found  in  the  New  York  study  to  transport 
workers  betw  sen  camps  and  fields. 

Practices  vary  as  to  whether  worker,  employer, 
or  crew  leader  pays  for  transportation  costs  to  get 
to  the  work  location  and  to  return  to  the  home  base 
or  another  work  location. 

Federal  and  State  Laws  Relating  to  the 
Organization  of  the  Atlantic  Coa&t  Stream 

The  organization  of  the  AUantic  coast  nigratoiy 
labor  stream  has  increasingly  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Federal  and  State  regulatory  measure.s,  in 
addition  to  being  affected  by  Federal  and  State 
programs  designed  to  serve  migrants,  crew  leaders, 
or  employers.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report 
to  analyze  the  impact  of  such  Federal  and  State 
laws  or  even  to  identify  '^U  such  legislation. 

Federal  legislation  pertaining  to  crew  leader 
registration,  importation  of  foreign  nationals  for 
agricultural  employment,  minhnum  wages  for  agri- 
cultural workers,  standards  for  interstate  carriers 
of  migrant  workers  by  motor  vehicle,  employment 
of  children  in  agriculture,  and  other  measures  up- 
plies  uniformly,  although  its  impact  may  vary 
among  the  States. 

At  the  State  level,  however,  legislation  pertaining 
to  migrants  varies  greatly.  Likewise,  States  vary  as 
to  when  regulatory  and  other  measures  were  first 
put  into  effect.  These  Stnte  laws  have  a  bearing  on 
the  organization  of  the  interstate  movement.  For 
example,  recruitment  in  Florida  and  the  timing  of 
the  outmovement  from  that  State  have  been  subject 
to  r>:.  **emigrant  agent"  law  pertaining  to  hiring 
laborers,  or  soliciting  emigrants,  to  be  employed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.^ 


"Florida  statutr  20539.  rntitird  "Emigrant  or  Labor 
Agents."  contains  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  A  liecni^e  is  required  from  the  county  tax  collector  of 
each  county  from  which  emigrants  are  to  be  solicited; 

(2)  An  emigrant  agent  is  "any  per«on,  firm  or  corporation 
engaged  in  hiring  laborers  or  soliciting  emigrants  in  this 
State,  to  be  employed  beyond  the  limits  of  this  State." 
Exemptions  include  Federal  and  State  employment 
agencies  placing  laborers  in  jobs  out.side  the  State; 

(3)  License  fee— $1,000  for  use  of  the  State,  $500  for  use 
of  the  county;  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  county  tax  col- 
lector (the  license  is  valid  only  in  the  coimtv  where 
purchased) ; 

(4)  Penalty— a  misdemeanor,  with  fine  of  $500  to  $5,000  or 
imprisonment  4  months  to  2  years  for  each  offense. 


In  New  York,  crew  leaders  have  to  be  registered 
before  their  ser\'ices  can  be  used  by  a  farmer; 
farmers  who  use  workers  ]>rovi<led  by  a  crew  leader 
have  to  be  registered;  farmers  who  do  not  use  a 
crew  leader's  service  but  themselves  bring  five  or 
more  out-of-Statc  workers  into  t!ie  State  have  to  be 
registered  in  advance;  and  camps  housing  five  or 
niore  migrants  are  required  to  have  a  permit  to  in- 
dicate compliance  with  established  regulations  of 
the  State  Sanitary  Code  (9).  these  examples  of 
SiaUi  laws  are  illustrative.  As  such  regulatory 
ineasures  are  introduced  and  enforced,  they  enter 
into  the  decision-making  of  employers,  crew  leaders, 
camp  operators,  and  migrant  workers  about  their 
future. 


Economic  and  Social  Characteristics  and 
Conditions  of  People  in  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Stream 

The  information  in  preceding  sections  has  indi- 
cated that  there  are  many  elements  of  change  in  the 
migratory  farmworker  situation  in  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  other  eastern  seaboard  States,  Informa- 
tion about  the  current  economic  and  social  char- 
acteristics and  conditions  of  the  migrant  workers 
and  their  families,  in  these.  States,  however,  is  in- 
complete. Much  of  the  descriptive  information 
which  follows  is  based  on  statewide  studies  made 
in  New  York  State  in  1957,  1958,  and  1959.  This 
information  is  updated,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
available  research  studies  and  public  agency  data 
and  reports. 

The  New  York  Studies 

In  1957  the  Department  of  Rural  Sociology  at 
Cornell  University  initiated  a  3-year  statewide 
study  of  migratory  farmworkers  in  New  York  State 
in  cooperation  with  what  was  then  the  Farm  Eco- 
nomics Research  Division,  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  12, 13 
and  76).  Building  upon  a  m<^  restricted  study 
made  in  the  State  in  1953  (6)  the  1957  study  was 
intended  to— 

(1)  Determine  the  trends  in  employment  and 
occupational  backgrounds  of  migratory  farm- 
workers in  New  York  State,  including  types  and 
duration  of  work  and  migration  practices; 

(2)  Determine  earnings  of  the  workers  from 
farmwork  and  nonfarmwork  during  a  12-month 
period ; 

(3)  Describe  individual  and  family  character- 
istics, use  of  health  and  educational  resources, 
school  attendance  of  children,  and  workers'  opinions 
about  New  York  State  as  a  place  to  work  and  live; 

(4)  Ascertain  the  extent  of  social  security  cover- 
age of  migratory  workers,  and  their  understanding 
of  the  benefits  of  the  program; 

(5)  On  an  exploratory  basis,  determine  the  proc- 
esses through  which  persons  enter  and  leave  the 
migratory  farm  labor  force;  and 
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(6)  On  an  exploratory  basis,  determine  current 
and  prospective  fann  labor  problems  as  (a)  viewed 
by  employers  and  workers,  and  (b)  indicated  by 
technological  and  management  changes  by  farmers. 

In  the  following  2  years,  the  emphasis  was  on 
determining  the  year-to-year  stability  or  change  in 
the  composition,  employment,  and  earnings  of 
migratory  fannworkers.  Crew  leaders,  housing  in 
labor  camps,  supervision  and  management  of 
workers,  and  the  impact  of  technology  were  among 
the  topics  also  covered. 

Surveys  of  workers  and  their  families  were  made 
in  August  and  September,  at  or  near  the  seasonal 
peak  for  the  migrant  population  in  those  years.  To 
obtain  a  representative  picture,  the  workers  inter- 
viewed were  drawn  randomly  within  camps  from 
random  samples  of  migrant  farm  labor  camps.'* 
This  procedure  resulted  in  information  for  workers 
and  nonworkers  distributed  among  camps  and 
counties  within  New  York  as  follows: 

Yfai'  Ctntnticx  CampH  Workers  Nonworkers 

1957    18  52  942  244 

1958    24  76  805  205 

1959    22  73  511  112 

The  sample  camps  represented  the  wide  range  of 
situations  among  migrant  labor  camps  within  the 
State.  Size  varied  from  the  minim  ni  for  which  a 
permit  is  required  up  to  some  of  the  largest  camps 
in  the  State.  Ownership  and  management  included 
individual  growers,  corporations,  cooperatives,  and 
labor  contractors.  Some  were  occupied  by  "family 
groups,  others  only  by  males.  Most  were  camps 
housing  only  Negroes,  but  in  some  there  were  Puerto 
Ricans,  Jamaicans,  Bahamians,  or  native  whites. 
In  a  few  camps,  migrants  were  a  minority  among 
year-round  residents  who  had  formerly  been  part 
of  the  migratory  labor  stream. 

The  1957  and  1958  interviews  were  limited  to 
Negro  migrants,  but  in  1959  all  migratory  workers 
living  in  registered  farm  labor  camps  were  sampled. 
Puerto  RicaiiS  made  up  15  {percent  of  the  sample 
migrants  in  1959,  and  another  4  percent  was  com- 
posed of  native  whites,  Bahamians,  Jamaicans,  and 
American  Indians.  Only  the  information  on  Negro 
migrants  is  reported  here  from  the  1959  study,  for 
comparability.  A  few  of  the  migrant  workers  inter- 
viewed had  been  employed  solely  in  food  processing 
during  the  12  months  preceding  the  interview. 

Composition 

Age,  sex,  and  worlcer  status 

About  80  percent  of  the  migrants  were  workers. 
Around  70  percent  of  all  workers  were  male.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  migrant  workers  studied  were 


*  For  a  gcncml  (ic^^mption  of  the  procedures  followed  in 
drawing  samples  ii.sod  in  the  si  idle.*!,  see  Larson  and  Sliarp 
{Sr  pp.  oi-oe). 


aged  20  to  44.  Children  under  14  made  up  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  Negro  migrant  population. 

Unquestionably,  the  Atlantic  coast  migratory 
movement  at  its  usual  northern  terminus  is  highly 
selective  when  its  Negro  particijiants  are  compared 
with  the  nonwhite  population  of  the  nation.  The 
movement  selects  out  a  larger  proportion  of 
workers,  and  more  of  the  workers  are  males.  More 
of  the  migrants  and  migrant  workers  are  in  the 
youth  group  (aged  14  to  19)  and  in  the  highly  pro- 
ductive  age  group  20  to  44  years.  Fewer  of  the 
migrants  are  children  under  14  or  adults  aged  45 
and  over  (table  1). 


Table  1. — Age  and  sex  composition  of  all  Negro 
migrants  and  of  those  14  years  of  age  and  over 
classified  as  workers^  New  Forfc,  i?59,  compared 
with  age  and  sex  composition  of  the  United  States 
nonwhite  population  and  labor  force 
[Data  in  percent! 


U.S. 

U.S.         New  nonwhite 

nonwhite      York  civilian 

New       popula-      Negro  labor 

Age  group        York         tion^       migrant  force 

and  sex  -      Negro        1 960       workers  1 4  vears 

migrants    census'     14 years  old  and 

old  and  .  over, 

over  1959* 


>Underl4   18  35     

14  to  19   15  10  17  8 

20  to  44   52  32  64  59 

45+   15  19  ■  33 


Total   100  100  100  100 

Male   64  49  70  ^  61 

Female   36  51  30  39 


Total   100  100  100  100 


'  Data  from  VS.  Cemuss  of  Population:  1060.  Vol.  I,  Pt.  1. 
*    »mpute(i  from  data  in  Manpower  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent,  190$,  table  A-3. 

Family  groups  and  unattached  workers 

Family  units,  normal  and  broken,  with  and  with- 
out  children,  take  part  in  the  migrant  movement. 
Nevertheless,  at  least  half  of  the  workers  were  clas- 
sified  as  unattached  individuals;  that  is,  they  were 
not  related  to  other  persons  in  the  living  unit  in 
which  they  resided  or  they  were  not  a  part  of  a 
household  group  that  had  traveled  as  a  unit  during 
the  12  months  preceding  interview.  Unattached 
workers  were  predominantly  male.  Among  female 
workers,  over  half  had  a  spouse  in  camp.  Matri- 
centric  units  were  found,  as  in  other  studies  of 
Negro  migratory  households  (5,  pp.  10-11;  2.  pp. 
17-18)  (table  2). 

The  data  on  family  groups  are  subject  to  some 
limitations.  An  a  practical  necessity,  a  household 
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Table  2. — Family  status  by  worker  status  and  sex:  New  Vorfc,  1959 

[Data  in  percent! 


P'amily  status 


All 

persons 


Workers 


Total 


Male 


P'eniale 


Xon- 
workers 


Unattached,.,   41  50 

Person  with  spouse  in  camp   31  36 

Head  of  family  without  spouse  in  camp   4  (i 

Child  or  married  to  child  of  head   20  4 

Parent  or  other  relative  of  head   4  4 

Total                                                                             100  100 

Numlwr  reimting    506  40^) 


62 
27 
4 
4 

:\ 


li) 
57 
li 

5 
8 


100 


100 


123 


1 

8 

87 
4 


100 

07 


was  defined  as  all  the  persons  living  in  a  dwelling 
unit,  regardless  of  kinship  relationships.  A  dwelling 
unit  was  niost*"  often  a  single  room  in  a  barracks  or 
in  a  building  converted  from  other  uses.  The  "house- 
hold" was  frequently  not  synonymous  with -the 
conventional  "family"  unit  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
For  instance,  unrelated  workers -might  be  assigned 
the  same  space  in  a  barracks.  Because  of  the  physi- 
cal layout  of  living  quarters,  occasionally  different 
members  of  a  primary  family  unit  might  be  located 
in  different  households  within  the  same  camp.  . 
Further,  while  some  members  of  the  family  were  in 
the  migrant  stream,  others,  especially  children, 
might  have  been  left  in  the  "home"  location. 

Premigratory  occupation  of  woi  kers 

'ihe  New  York  studies  provide  a  classification  of 
migrant  workers  on  the  basis  of  their  inajor  activity 
during  the  12  months  preceding  their  entry  into 
migrant  work.  Unfortunately;  the  information 
covers  only  that  12-month  period  and  so  does  not 
provide  information  on  il\c  migrants'  total  work 
experience. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  majority  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  migrants  are  in  the  stream  because 
they  represent  a  surplus  labor  force  from  farms  and 
rural  communities  throughout  the  Southeast.  It  is 
believed  that  many,  have  been  displaced  from  their 
former  status  as  farm  wage  workers  or  sharecrop* 
pers  as  a  result  of  such  factors  as  mechanization 
and  farm  consolidation.  If  such  a  portrayal  is  cor- 
rect, the  transition  to  migrant  fannworkets  does 
not,  typically,  occur  in  a  single  move.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  the  modal  pattern  is  one  of  entering  the 
migrant  stream  after  an  intervening  period. 

Male  workers  20  years  of  age  and  over  showed  a 
similar  occupational  pattern  for  the  premigratory 
year  for  each  of  the  3  study  years.  About  half  of 
these  adult  males  had  some  type  of  nonfarmwork 
as  the  main  activity  during  the  year  before  first 
entering  the  migrant  stream  Aoout  one-third  had 
been  in  some  type  of  farnr.c  usually  as  a  wage- 
worker.  The  main  activity  for  the  premigratory 
year  for  these  adult  males  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  data  from  the  1959  study: 
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Main  acUrtty  in  year  preceding 

first  migratory  tvork  Percent 

Farm  work   36 

Owner  operator   3 

Tenant   1 

Sharmopper  :   2 

Wagework   30 

Unpaid  family  work   (*) 

Nonfarmwork   :  —  49 

Looking  for  work  —  1 

.Attending  sclioo]    7 

Other  :   7 

Totai   100 


*  Lo.<s  tlian  0.5  percent. 

Among  both  male  and  female  migrant  workers 
under  20,  attending  school  was  the  main  activity 
for  the  majority  during  the  premigratory  year;  the 
percentages  were  lower  for  males  than  for  females. 
Between  one-fourth  And  one-tliird  of  tlie  adult 
female  workers  had  sone  type  of  farmwork,  usually 
wagework,  as  the  main  activity  during  the  pre- 
migratory year.  The  year-to-year  pattern  for  otlier 
activities  was  less  stable,  however,  for  the  adult 
females  than  for  the  other  categories  of  workers. 
For  2  of  the  3  years,  the  adult  women  who  had  been 
doing  farmwork  were  outnumbered  by  those  who 
had  been  doing  some  type  of  nonfarmwork. 

Metzler,  in  his  study  of  migrants  in  the  Belle 
Glade  area  of  Florida,  found  the  year  in  which 
most  workers  started  doing  migratory  farmwork 
was  significantly  more  recent  than  the  year  they 
moved  to  Florida.  Apparently  the  pattern  was  to 
move  to  Florida  and  ordinarily  to  work  there  3  or  4 
years  before  entering  the  migratory  stream  (5,  pp. 
/  and  19-23).  The  New  York  studies  showed  that 
the  percentage  of  migrant  workers  who  had  spent 
the  previous  winter  in  Florida  was  far  larger  than 
the  percentage  born  in  Florida.  In  fact,  more  work- 
ers had  been  born  in  Georgia  than  in  l  iorida.  But 
for  nonworkers,  mostly  children,  Florida  was  the 
leading  State  of  birth.  Thus  the  New  York  data  give 
support  to  the  pattern  found  by  Metzler. 


Recent  changes  in  composition 

The  number  of  migrant  farmworkers  in  New 
York  and  in  the  Atlantic  coast  stream  has  decreased 
since  the  studies  made  in  1957-59.  On  the  demand 
side^  mechanization  of  farm  operations  has  reduced 
the  aggregate  need  for  seasonal  hand  labor  in  the 
State,  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  interstate 
workers  in  New  York  is  also  attributed  to  such  fac- 
tors as  improved  cniploynicnt  opportunities  in  their 
home  areas,  the  increase  in  laws  and  regulations 
affecting  farm  labor  contractors,  the  competition 
from  other  areas  for  workers,  and  the  effects  in  New 
York  of  programs  available  to  workers  through  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  (7,  7965,  p,  5). 

The  judgment  of  th-^  Farm  Employment  Office  of 
the  New  York  State  Employment  Service  (7, 1965, 
p.  8)  at  the  close  of  the  1965  season  was — 


Fuiiii  labor  C'io\v.<.  whether  local  or  interstate, 
aro  becoming  i)redominantl.v  male,  a  large  por- 
tion being  youn^  ^mgle  Mien  under  21.  otliei^  in 
tlie  45  to  65  age  bracket.  The  family-type,  .-stable 
crew  of  the  pa.-t  i.<  .^pldom  available. 

Employment 

Main  activity 

Less  than  half  of  the  workers  in  the  New  York 
studies  of  migrants  had  working  in  crops  as  the 
main  activity  of  the  12 months  preceding  interview. 
Age  and  sex  of  the  workers  strongly  influenced  the 
main  activity.  Differences  between  men  and  women 
were  centered  in  the  housekeeping  category.  Differ- 
ences related  to  age  centered  around  school  attend- 
ance, as  illustrated  by  the  data  for  1959  in  table  3. 


Table  S.^Main  activity  of  migrant  workers  during  12  months  preceding  interview,  by  sex  atid  age,  Xetv 

York,  1959 
I  Data  in  percent} 


Main  activity 


Total 


Male 


Under 
2() 


20  and 
over 


Female 


Under 
20 


20  and 
over 


Working  in  crops  

Other  farmwork  %  

Non  farm  work  and  domestic  work . 

Keeping  house  

Attending  sch(K)I  

lil^  not  working  

Other  

Total  

Xumlxjr  re|)orting  


47 

27 

^  53 

IS 

49 

6 

2 

n  ^ 

22 

22 

2(i 

""4 

M 

7 

\) 

25 

\) 

1 

65  ' 

1 

7 

4 

8 

4 

8 

2 

(i 

J 

\m 

  100 

JOO^  _ 

 100 

KM) 

402 

5! 

229 

23 

09 

Days  worked  for  wages 

Little  is  to  be  gained  by  talking  abojit  the  average 
number  of  days  of  annual  employment  for  migrant 
farmworkers  in  view  of  the  way  in  which  employ- 
ment patterns  vary  between  niale  and  female  mi* 
grants  and  among  age  groui)s.  In  each  age  group, 
males  have  substantially  more  days  of  wagework 
each  year  than  do  females.  Men  aged  20  and  over 
have  more  work  for  wag(»s  than  do  younger  males. 
Among  females,  the  averr.ge  number  of  days  worked 
generally  increases  for  each  successive  age  group, 
with  the  women  aged  45  and  over  averaging  the 
most  work  per  year. 

When  crop  work  alone  is  eonsideretl,  the  adult 
women  and  the  adult  men  do  not  differ  greatly  in 
the  average  number  of  days  they  worked  for  wages 
(table  II  in  the  appendix).  A  nece.ssary  precaution 
to  note  is  that  these  figures  refer  to  days  on  which 
any  wagework  was  done,  regardless  of  the  nuipber 
of  hours  worked. 

iThe  New  York  studies  showed  that  the  most  f  .illy 
employed-— the  adult  males-— averaged  209  days  of 
work  for  wages  during  the  12  months  preceding 
interview  in  1959,  averaged  211  days  preceding  the 


1958  interviews,  and  averaged  219  days  preceding 
the  1957  interviews.  In  the  1959  s.tudy,  farmwork 
of  all  types  for  wages  averaged  154  days^  of  which 
115  days  represented  work  in  crops.  The  balance  of 
55  days  worked  for  wages  was  in  nonfarinwork. 

That  crop  work  accounts  for  relatively  more  of 
the  yearns  wagework  for  adult  women  migrant 
workers  than  for  adult  men  is  shown  by  table  4, 
from  the  1959  study. 

The  most  fully  employed  age-sex  category  among 
the  migrant  workers  studied  over  the  3-year  period 
wag  the  group  of  males  aged  25  to  34,  who  averaged 
234  days  of  wagework  in  the  year  prior  to  their 
interview  in  1957.  The  highest  average  number  of 
days  of  crop  work  was  for  males  aged  45  and  over; 
tlie-se  men  reported  132  days  of  such  wagework  in 
the  1958  and  1959  studies. 

Unemployment 

Three  major  types  of  reasons  are  given  by  mi- 
grants for  not  working.  One  reason  is  lack  of  jobs 
although  the  workers  are  available  for  work.  They 
may  be  unemployed  when  in  the  migrant  stream  for 
reasons  such  as  bad  weather,  crop  loss,  slack  season 
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Table  4. — Average  number  of  days  worked  for 
wages  by  male  and  female  migrant  workers  20 
years  old  and  over,  during  12  months  preceding 
interview  in  New  York  in  1959^  by  type  of  work 


Average  number  of  days  * 


Type  of  work 

Male 
workers 

Female 
workers 

Total  

102 

Total  farmwoik  

154 

121 

In  erops  

General  farmwork  

Food  processing  

115 
20 
U) 

103 

2 

55 

41 

*  Days  on  which  any  work  for 

wag02«  was  done. 

Table  5, — Average  number  of  days  not^  worked  for 
wages  by  adult  male  and  female  migrant  workers 
20  years  old  and  over  during  12  ynonths  preceding 
ijiterview  in  New  York  in  1959^  exchisive  of  travel 
timCy  by  reasons  for  not  working 


Average  days 

not  worked 

Hea«oii  for  not  working 

Male 

Female 

workers 

workers 

Total,  all  reasoiiR  

151 

198 

Arrived  early  or  slack  season . . 

52 

42 

Crop  loss  or  bad  weather  

17 

15 

Regular  days  off  or  holidays. . 

56 

48 

Resting  or  on  vacation  

n 

.  16 

Ill  or  unable  to  work  

6 

10 

Keeping  house  

64 

In  school  

2 

2 

Other  reasons  *  

7 

1 

between  harvests,  or  arriving  early  at  a  work  loca- 
tion; or  they  may  find  available  jobs  are  filled. 
Second,  they  inaj^  be  not  working  because  of  vol- 
untary absence  or  established  custom;  included  here 
are  regular  days  off,  holidays,  and  resting^nd  vaca- 
tion days.  Third  are  the  personal  reasons,  such  as 
illness  or  inability  to  work,  and  activities  outside 
the  hired  wage  status,  such  as  housekeeping,  school 
attendance,  and  nonwagework. 

The  amount  of  time  not  working  for  wages,  and 
the  reasons,  are  associated  with  the  age  and  sex  of 
the  worker. 

Days  not  worked  for  wages 

For  eaclrage  group,  females  average  more  days 
not  worked  for  wages  than  do  males  (tabic  12  in  the 
appendix).  The  time  spent  by  women  in  keeping 
house  is  the  most  important  reason  for  the  differ- 
ence. Youthful  workers,  under  20,  report  more  days 
not  worked  than  do  adults.  School  attendance  by 
youth  is  the  major  factor  in  the  difference.  Women 
aged  45  and  over  have  substantially  more  loss  of 
time  because  of  illness  than  do  other  workers.  The 
use  of  a  year's  time  by  the  average  adult  migrant 
worker  is  illustrated  for  1  year  by  the  figures  in 
table  5, 

Days  unemployed 

The  slack  period  between  harvests,  bad  weather, 
and  crop  loss  are  hazards  to  the  full  employment  of 
workers  while  in  migrant  status.  Persons  who  enter 
the  migrant  stream  are  also  bciieved  to  be  among 
the  most  disadvantaged  members  of  the  labor  force 
with  respect  to  nonfarin  employment  and  to  be  espe- 
cially liable  to  bear  the  brunt  of  fluctuations  in 
general  employment  levels. 

Adult  males  interviewed  in  1957  reported  an 
average  of  50  days  of  unemployment  during  the 
preceding  12  months — time  when  they  did  not  work 
for  wages  because  of  slack  seasons  and  similar 
external  conditions.  The  average  rose  to  75  days  in 


'  Includes  employment  ."^iich  as  in  nonwage  farmwork  and 
farming  for  .self. 


1958  and  was  69  days  in  1959,  For  adult  female 
workers  the  corresponding  days  of  unemployment 
were  51,  70,  and  67.  The  impact  on  migrant  workers 
of  a  recession  and  of  a  winter  freeze  in  Florida  is 
^reflected  .in  these  figures,  . 

The  possibilities  for  improving  the  use  of  labor 
may  be  emphasized  by  exaiiiining  the  most  fully 
employed  group  in  any  of  tl*^  studies,  juales  aged 
25  to  34,  in  tlie  1957  study,  who  reported  work  or 
travel  in  connection  with  work  for  all  but  126  days 
during  the  preceding  12  months.  Of  this  time,  43 
days  were  not  worked  because  of  crop  loss,  bad 
weather,  arriving  in  a  location  before  work  was 
available,  crop  jobs  filled,  or  slack  season  between 
harvests.  Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  this  group, 
it  luay  be  inferred  that  they  considered  themselves 
available  for  work  and  unemployed  about  8  work- 
weeks during  the  year. 

The  slack  season  in  late  fall  and  early  winter 
before  tlie  seasonal  pickup  in  employment  in  Florida 
is  an  important  consideration  in  the  unemployment 
of  migrant  workers  in  the  Atlantic  coast  stream. 

Wages  and  Earnings 

Wage  rates  for  workers  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
migratory  farm  labor  stream  cannot  be  described 
simply.  The  workers  perform  many  kinds  of  farm 
operations;  they  also  do  nonfarmwork.  Wage  rates 
vary  greatly  by  activity.  The  rates  may  also  vary 
by  location  and  during  the  season  within  a  location. 
Because  of  this  complexity,  discussion  is  limited 
here  to  illustrating  a  few  aspects  of  farm  wage  rates. 

Hourly  wage  rates  for  farmwork 

Althougli  piecework  is  an  important  basis  of  pay- 
ment for  work  done  by  migrants  in  crops,  especially 
in  harvest  operations,  some  work  is  done  on  an 
hourly  or  other  time  basis.  Mechanization  of  har* 
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vest  operations  is  accompanied  by  a  shift  away  from 
piece  rates. 

Past  studies  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  dehneated  area  variations  in  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labor  in  the  United  States  (4).  The 
persistence  of  ''fann  wage  belts''  in  the  Atlantic 
coast  area  is  indicated  by  the  USDA  figures  for  all 
types  of  hired  farmworkers  employed  on  an  hourly 
basis  (without  board  or  room).  Among  the  major 
migrant-using  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  had  the  highest  average  rates 
in  1959  (table  6).  The  Florida  average  was  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  the-  other  Southeastern 
States.  The  rates  have  since  increased  nearly  every 
year  in  each  of  the  States.  By  1966,  the  average 
hourly  rates  ranged  from  $0.74  in  South  Carolina 
to  $1.41  in  New  Jeiscy.  The  spread  between  the 
average  rates  paid  hourly  farm  labor  in  the  two 
major  migrant-using  States,  New  York  and  Florida, 
was  reduced  from  34  cents  in  1959  to  25  cents  in 
1966.  The  spread  in  hourly  rates  between  the 
highest-paying. and.  lowest-paying  States  was,  how- 
ever, 65  cents  in  1959  and  67  cents  7  years  later. 

Table  6. — Annual  average  farm  wage  rates  per  hour 
without  board  or  roomy  1959  and  1966;  and  change 
in  average  hourly  rates  1959-66^  Atlantic  Coast 
States  '  - 


Y  .  Change 

Stati*  195«>         Um  1959-60 


New  Jersey                          $1.15  $1.41  $0.26 

New  Yolk.:. TT:                  '    1.12  1.32  .20 

Pennsylvania                         1 .04  -    1 .2:^  .19 

Delaware                                1.04  1.21  .17 

Maryland                             LOl   .      1.20  .19 

Virginia.."  -  79  1.00  .21 

Florida  78  1.07  .2*1 

West  Virginia                          .75  -     .94  AU 

North  Carolina  70  .95  .25 

Georgia  63  .88  .i?5 

South  Carolina                        .50  74  .24 


United  States  .95         1.23  .28 


Source:  Farm  Labor,  variou.s  issues. 

Hourly  wage  rates  for  migratory  workers 

It  was  indicated  previously  tha*  many  migrants 
do  work  paid  on  an  hourly  or  otiier  time  basis  in 
audition  to  (toing  work  paid  on  a  piece  basis.  Do 
the  hourly  rates  paid  migrants  eompare  favorably 
with  the  rates  paid  all  eategories  of  hourly  farm- 
workers? 

The  average  rates  reported  for  work  done  on  an 
hourly  basis  by  the  migratory  workers  included  in 
the  New  York  1959  study  were  higher  than  the 
average  rate  paid  in  several  Atlantie  Coast  States 
to  hourly  farmworkers  of  all  categories.  The  migrant 
males  reported  an  average  of  88  cents  an  hour  re- 
ceived for  all  erop  v;ork  done  on  an  hourly  basis 
during  the  12  months  preceding  interview;  for  gen- 
eral farinwork  the  average  reported  was  92  cents 


per  hour.  They  were  paid  an  average  of  $1.02  per 
liour  for  work  done  in  food  processing.  The  economic 
appeal  of  nonfarmwork  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
they  reported  receiving  an  average  of  $1.22  per  hour 
for  such  work. 

The  average  hourly  rate  reported  by  these  same 
male  migrants  for  work  done  in  crops  in  Florida 
was  85  cents;  this  may  be  compared  with  the  78- 
cent  average  paid  in  Florida  in  1959  for  all  types 
of  farniwork  paid  by  the  hour.  In  New  York  the 
averages  were  93  cents  for  crop  work  done  by  mi- 
grant men  and  $1.12  for  all  types  of  farmwork  paid 
by  the  hour.  Thus  a  New  York-Florida  differential 
of  only  8  cents  was  reported  for  erop  work  done  by 
migrants  on  an  hourly  basis  as  compared  with  a 
34-cent  difference  in  the  rate  for  all  types  of  farm- 
work  paid  by  the  hour. 

Piecework  rates 

Metzler  concluded  in  his  1953  study  that  piece- 
work "wage  rates  for  a  particular  crop  activity  were 
fairly  uniform  from  New  York  to  Florida,  indicating 
the  existence  of  a  single  labor  market"  {5,  p.  2). 
He -found  variations  were  apparency  as  great  in 
any  one  locality  as  in  the  Atlantie  coast"  area  gen- 
erally. At  that  time,  it  appeared  that  competition 
for  migrant  labor  had  caused  farmers  to  move 
toward  the  same  level  of  wage  offerings,  the  possible 
exception  being  States  not  depending  much  on 
workers  from  the  Atlantie  coast  stream. 

The  New  York  studies  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  wage  rate  surveys  through  1966  likewise 
show  considerable  variation  in  piecework  rates  for 
'  a  given  crop  activity  within  a  State  or  locality.  The 
wage  rate  survey  data  suggests  an  upward  trend  in 
piecework  and  hourly  rates  for  the  erop  work  activi- 
'  ties  engaged  in  by  migrants.  The  continued  use  of 
a  great  variety  of  units  of  measure  for  a  single 
activity,  such  as  picking  apples  or  snap  beans, 
makes  it  difficult,  however,  to  give  from  the  avail- 
able data  a  satisfactory  summary  measure  of  piece 
rates  for  many  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  har- 
vested. Comparisons  over  time  are  also  handicapped 
where  the  advent  of  mechanization  leads  to  much 
of  the  remaining  work  being  p£ud  for  on  a  time 
rather  than  a  piecework  basis.  Mechanization  may 
also  change  the  skill  required,  and  the  more  highly 
skilled  workers  receive  higher  compensation. 

Annual  and  daily  earnings  for  wagework 

The  amount  of  average  annual  earnings  of  the 
migrant  workers  'Ti  the  New  York  studies  was  found 
to  be  closely  linked  with  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
workers  and,  in  general,  followed  the  pattern  ob- 
served in  regard  to  the  average  number  of  days 
worked  for  wages.  Differences  between  age-sex 
groups  were  more  pronounced,  however,  since  the 
groups  who  averaged  less  work  also  averaged 
smaller  earnings  per  day  worked. 

Males  earned  about  twice  as  much  as  females 
from  wagework  annually;  in  each  age  group,  the 
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men  also  had  greater  average  daily  earnings.  These 
finthngs  arc  illustrated  l)y  the  results  of  the  1959 
study  given  in  tal)le  13  in  the  appendix. 

Adult  niale^,  the  most  fully  employed  category, 
had  wage  earnings  which  averaged  $1,523  for  the 
12  months  preceding  interview  in  1957.  The  com- 
paral)Ie,  averages  were  $1,626  and  $1,559  for  1958 
and  1959,  respectively.  The  average  (laily  earnings 
for  days  in  wagework  were  $6.98,  $7.70,  and  $7.43, 
respectively,  for  the  adult  men. 

The  highest  annual  wage  earnings  for  any  age- 
^'^\  category  among  the  workers  studied  over  the 
3-year  period  was  for  the  group  of  males  aged  25 
to  34,  who  averaged  $1,723  from  wages  for  the  year 
prior  to  their  interview  in  1957.  Among  females,  the 
highest  annual  wage  earnings  were  reported  by 
women  aged  45  and  over  included  in  the  1959  study; 
they  reported  an  average  of  $927. 

These  averages  include  all  types  of  wagework, 
farm  and  nonfarm;  they  are  not  limited  to  crop 
work.  Only  cash  wages  were  reported. 

The  wages  earned  in  New  York  amounted  to  25 
percent  of  the  total  wages  earned  annually  by  adult 
males  and  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  total  wages 
earned  each  year  by  adult  females.  Although  not  a 
complete  accounting  of  the  amount  earned  while  in 
migrant  status  away  from  the  home  location,  these 
figures  for  earnings  in  New  York  suggest  that  mi- 
grant work  contributed  a  substantial  share  of  the 
total  wage  income  received  yearly  by  those  in  the 
Atlantic  coast  movement. 

Annual  income 

Cash  income  reported  from  sources  other  than 
wages  was  limited  for  these  migrant  workers.  The 
average  amount  did  not  exceed  $50  for  adult  men 
or  $40  for  adult  women  in  any  of  the  years  under 
study.  Thus  the  annual  cash  incomes  were  only 
slightly  larger  tiian  the  earnings  from  wages,  as 
illustrated  by  the  data  for  1959  in  table  13  in  the 
appendix. 

A  family  with  two  "average"  adult  workers  aged 
25  to  34,  one  male  and  one  female,  would  have  had 
about  $2,64Q  cash  income  from  all  sources  during 
the  year  preceding  interview  in  1959.  The  income 
actually  received  by  a  family  would  vary  from  this 
hypothetical  case  depending  on  the  number  of 
workers,  the  number  of  days  worked,  the  type  of 
work  done,  the  locations  at  which  work  was  done, 
and  the  wage  rates. 

One  may  c^stimate  that  a  comparable  pair  would 
have  about  $3,500  cash  income  in  1966,  given  several 
assumptions  for  the  hyi)Othetical  case:  (1)  that  the 
wagework  was  all  in  Florida  and  New  York,  with 
the  same  proportion  of  earnings  in  the  two  locations 
in  both  1959  and  1966  ;  (2)  that  wage  rates  for  work 
done  by  the  migrants  in  the  two  locations  increased 
as  rapidly  as  the  average  farm  wage  rate  per  hour 
without  room  and  board;  and  (3)  that  the  same 
amount  and  type  of  work  was  done  ia  both  years. 


A  change  in  any  of  these  assumptions  would  change 
the  estimated  cash  income  for  1966. 

Farm  Labor  Camps  and  Housing 

Housing  for  workers  and  their  accompanying 
family  members  in  the  Atlantic  coast  migratory 
str2am  is  generally  provided  in  some  residential 
arrangement  termed  a  labor  camp.  Most  of  the 
States  using  migrant  farmworkers  have  mandatory 
codes,  by  law  or  regulation,  which  apply  tD  these 
camps.  These  codes,  as  of  1962,  were  summarized 
in  a  publication  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
(75).  States  vary,  however,  as  to  the  maximum 
number  of  occupants  which  makes  a  dwelling  unit 
subject  to  their  code.  The  code  provisions  for  farm 
labor  camps  likewise  var>'  among  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States.  In  some  instances,  migrant  labor  camps  are 
subject  to  county  housing  or  zoning  regulations. 

The  variations  in  State  and  local  regulations  and 
variations  in  enforcing  the  codes  contribute  to  the 
variations  in  quality  of  housing  available  to  mi- 
grants. Too,  employers  differ  in  the  importance  they 
attach  to  housing  as  a  factor  in  recruiting  and 
holding  workers.  The  fact  that  typically  the  housing 
is  needed  for  only  a  few  months,  or  even  a  few 
weeks,  of  the  year  enters  into  the  economics  of  pro- 
viding acceptable  housing.  The  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices of  the  camp  occupants  and  the  camp  operators 
have  also  been  observed  to  enter  into  the  quahty 
of  housing. 

All  of  these  factors  make  housing  for  migrants  a 
topic  about  which  there  are  diverse  and  sometimes 
emphatic  opinions.  Workers  do  not  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  which  States  offer  the  Best  or 
poorest  housing.  It  appears  that  their  views  reflect 
particular  experiences,  good  or  bad,  in  specific  work 
locations.  Further,  in  none  of  the  New  York  studies 
was  housing  the  leading  topic  of  complaint  by 
workers.  Rather,  the  most  fre(juent  complaints  cen- 
tered on  income  factors  such  as  the  amount  of  work 
available  or  the  wages  paid. 

The  rest  of  this  discussion  about  farm  lal>or  camps 
applies  only  to  New  York,  one  of  the  major  users 
of  migrants  and  a  State  which  has  increasingly 
raised  its  standards  for  su'^h  camps.  An  annual 
permit  Is  required  for  a  farm  labor  cam|)  oc(  /ied 
b;,  five  or  more  persons  if  at  least  two  of  them  are 
workers. 

The  number  of  camps  registered  with  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health  in  19C6  was  about 
750.  The  number  had  been  reduced  by  one-third 
since  1959.  The  aggregate  capacity  of  the  camps  in 
1966  was  at  least  23,000  persons,,  a  decrease  in 
capacity  of  over  40  percent  since  1959.  Some  camps 
house  only  unattached  males,  reflecting  the  com- 
position of  the  migrant  work  force  employed.  Others 
house  only  family  groups,  and  some  house  both. 

The  median  rated  capacity  per  registered  camp 
in  1966  was  20  persons;  the  mean  was  32  persons. 
Large  camps  are  the  exception,  as  shown  by  the 
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following  distribution  of  camps  in  1966  according 
to  their  rated  capacity: 


Percent  of 

Rated  capacity  total  campa 

5  to  24  persons    59 

25  to  74  j)ersons   31 

75  persons  or  more    10 

Total   T.   100 


A  few  cainps  associated  with  packing  and  food- 
processing  operations  operate  the  year  around. 
Nearly  one-lialf  the  camps  in  1966  were  expected 
to  be  open  less  than  4  months,  however,  and  only 
a  small  minority  were  to  operate  for  more  than 
half  the  year.  The  distribution  of  camps  in  1966  by 
expected  duration  of  operation  was  as  follows: 


Percent  of 

Duration  of  operation  total  camps 

Le^^  than  4  montlis    49 

4  or  5  months   33 

6  to  U  months   12 

Year  around    6 

Total   100 


As  compared  with  1959,  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  camps  which  operate  less  than 
4  months  or,  at  the  other  extreme,  which  stay  open 
the  year  around. 

In  1966,  Avhen  about  300  migrant  labor  con- 
tractors were  registered  with  tlie  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor,  about  two-thirds  indicated 
they,  would  also  operate  a  farm  labor  camp.  Over 
300  growers  and  processors  were  registered  that 
same  year  as  bringing  five  or  more  seasonal  farm 
or  food-processing  workers  into  the  State,  without 
utilizing  the  services  of  a  labor  contractor.  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  growers  or  processors  planned 
to  oiKjratc  a  farm  labor  camp,  according  to  their 
registration  certificates.  Some  contractors  and  some 
growers  operate  more  than  one  camp. 

A  commissary  is  one  of  the  facilities  most  fre- 
(|ucntly  found  in  these  camps.  Permits  were  issued 
in  1966  for  nearly  300.  The  majority  of  crcw-Ioadcr- 
opcratcd  camps  were  issued  commissary  ,i)ennits, 
but  few  grower-operated  camps  had  such  a  facility. 

This  report  docs  not  attempt  a  complete  inven- 
tory of  facilities  available  in  farm  labor  camps,  nor 
docs  it  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  camps.  While, 
larger  camps  have  an  advantage  as  a  location  for 
such  services  as  migrant  child  care  programs  and 
summer  schools  for  children  of  migrants,  woricers 
housed  in  smaller  camps  were  less  likely  to  express 
dissatisfaction  about  housing  than  those  in  larger 
camps,  according  to  the  New  York  studies. 

Education 

To  illustrate  the  formal  education  of  persons  in 
the  Atlantic  coast  migrator>-  labor  stream,  data 
from  two  studies  made  in  New  York  in  1957  arc 
used  (12). 


Education  of  children  aged  7  to  15 

Since  the  age  group  7  to  15  is  one  for  which  school 
attendance  is  usually  compulsory,  it  was  selected 
for  analysis  in  rcganl  to  the  ability  of  the  migrant 
children  to  uiaintain  the  usual  standards  of  prog- 
ress in  their  school  work.  School  attendance  was 
found  to  be  almost  universal  for  children  of  this  age 
range.  Of  the  June  1957  survey  group,  73  percent 
had  last  attended  school  during  that  month;  the 
balance  of  2*^  portent  had  last  attended  school  dur- 
ing May.  (y  the  niidscason  group,  78  percent  were 
attending  school  at  the  time  of  the  survey  or  had 
last  attended  in  June,  and  19  percent  had  last  at- 
tended during  May;  only  3  percent  had  last  been 
in  school  before  May. 

The  schooling  of  most  children  who  accompanied 
family  members  in  tlie  migratory  movement  was 
interrupted  during  the  year  by  family^  migration. 
Fo/ty  percent  of  the  children  in  the  1957  studies 
attended  school  in  only  one  State  during  the  12 
months  preceding  interview.  Nearly  all  the  re- 
mainder attended  school  in  only  two  States.  But 
2  percent  had  attended  in  as  many  as  three  States 
during  the  preceding  12  months.  Schools  attended 
were  predominantly  in  Florida  and  New  York. 

None  out  of  every  10  children  (89  percent)  trav- 
eled with  the  Sniily  all  the  time  they  followed  the 
crops  between  September  1,  1956,  and  the  time  of 
the  1957  survey.  About  5  percent  of  the  children 
either  remained  in  the  home  locality  after  their 
parents  left  or  returned  eariy  in  the  fall  to  avoid 
loss  of  schooltiinc.  It  seems  probable  that  in  other 
eases  the  niovenient  of  either  the  entire  family  or 
the  mother  is  scheduled  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
tlie  schooling  of  the  children.^ 

The  accepted  standard  in  American  society  is  the 
completion  of  one  school  grade  per  year  from  the 
age  of  6  until  tlic  pupil  leaves  schooh  The  present 
report  utilizes  an  index  of  retardation  which  is  de- 
fined as  tlic  difference  between  this  expected  prog- 
ress and  the  average  progress  actually  achieved. 
For  example,  a  child  9  yea  old  is  expected  to  have 
completed  tlncc  school  grades.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  ex|ieeted  three  grades  and  the- average 
grade  completed  by  9-ycar-oIds  will  give  the  index 
of  retardation  for  students  of  this  age  group. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  most  States  permit  chil- 
dren to  enroll  in  school  before  the  age  of  6  if  their 
birthdays  fall  before  a  specified  date.  The  present 
index  does  not  allow  for  such  early  enrollments,  and 
so,  to  the  extent  tliat  they  occur  among  migrant 
children,  the  actual  retardation  of  tlic  group  tends 
to  be  understated. 

Table  7  presents  the  average  progress  and  the 
index  of  retardation  for  children  included  in  the 
1957  surveys.  Tliese  statistics  show  that  the  migrant 
children  less  than  11  years  old  approached  the  ex- 
pected perfoMnance  standards.  The  retardation  was 
(juite  rapid,  however,  from  the  Uth  year  onward, 
with  15-year-ohls  averaging  more  than  2  years 
below  the  standard. 
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Table  7. — Average  grade  Oj  school  completed  and 
retardation  by  age  of  migrant  children.  New  York, 
1957 


Average  Average 
Age  of  children       Numl)er        grade  retar- 
reporting     completed      dation ' 


7...   28  0.8  0.3 

8   19  1.9  .2 

0                            ---  29  3.0  .1 

10   23  3.8  .3 

n   2:i  4.4  .7 

12   21  4.8  1.3 

13    22  0.4  .7 

14   33  G.5  l.G 

15   m  0.7  2.4 


*  To  compensate  for  difTerent  .Mirvey  dates,  cinldren  for 
wliom  information  was  obtained  in  the  June  survey  were 
"aged"  73  day«,  or  from  the  midpoint  of  the  June  survey 
period  to  the  midpoint  of  the  mid.<ra.<H>n  Miivey  period. 
Since  this  is  one-fifth  of  a  year,  approximately  one-fifth  of 
the  chihiron  in  the  June  sample  would  have  reached  another 
hhthday  by  the 'middle  of  the  midsea^n  survc>^  perio<l. 
Thus  they  would  be  expected  to  have  completed  one-fifth 
more  ^adc^  of  :k'hool.  This  rri<ult.s  in  Ci^timates  based-  on 
ages  :i.<  of  Si'ptchibor  3  for  all  children. 


The  foregoing  figures  are  based  on  averages  and 
therefore  inelude  students  ahead  of  as  well  as  behind 
their  respective  age^grades.  Approximately  21  per,- 
eent  of  the  7-  to  9-year-old  ehildren  were  ahead  of 
their  expected  grades,  while  only  28  pereent  of  this 
group  were  retarded.  Of  the  13-  to  15-year-old  chil- 
dren, 73  percent  were  retarded  and  nearly  half  were 
retarded  2,  or  more  years.  This  retardation  rate  was 
at  least  double  that  of  the  nonwhite  population  of 
the  same  age  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

For  the  ehildren  who  attended  New  York  schools, 
the  predominant  pattern^  was  one  in  which  a  rela- 
tively small  number  attended  just  before  the  closing 
of  school  and  a  much  larger  number  attendee!  dur- 
ing the  early  parC  of  the  school  year  in  the  falL 
However,  the  major  part  of  school  attendance  for 
most  of  the  children  studied  was  outside  of  New 
York  StatC; 

A  substantial  proportion  of  the  school-age  chil- 
dren in  the  migrant  population  who  did  not  attend 
New  York  schools  did  not  attend  l)ecause  they  ar- 
rived in  the  State  after  completing  the  school  year 
in  Florida  and  after  schools  were  closed  in  the  New 
York  communities  to  which  they  came.  In  addition, 
they  may  have  returned  to  their  home  bases  before 
the  beginning  of  the  New  York  school  year  in  the 
fall. 

New  York  State  started  summer  schools  for  chil- 
<ircn  of  migrant  workers  on  a  pilot  basis  in  1956. 
The  program  grew  steadily  until  1965,  when  funds 
made  available  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  permitted  more  rapid  expansion.  In  1966  the 
summer  program  was  conducted  in  28  centers,  witli 
an  enrollment  totaling  over  2,300  children  of  mi- 
grants and  other  seasonally  employed  agricultural 
workers  (8,  1966,  pp,  7-22). 


Education  of  youth  aged  16  to  24 

An  especially  valuable  index  of  the  extent  to 
which  a  population  is  being  educated  is  the  propor- 
tion of  16-  and  17-year-olds  enrolled  in  school.  Since 
the  migrants  were  inter\'icwed  during  the  summer 
months  when  no  ehildren  were  enrolled  in  school, 
as  a  substitute,  the  listing  of  school  attendance  as 
the  major  activity  of  an  individual  during  the  12 
months  preceding  the  interview  was  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  school  enrollment.  Major  activity  was 
defined  so  that  the  school  category  included  all 
those  who  devoted  more  time  to  school  than  to  an 
occupation  or  any  other  activity.  This  is  not  iden- 
tical to,  but  should  approximate,  school  enrollment. 

Among  the  16-  and  17-year-olds  in  the  1957  sur- 
veys, attending  school  was  the  "major  activity"  of 
the  preceding  year  for  44  percent."*  In  comparison, 
78  percent  of  the  16-  to  17-year  age  group  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  were  enrolled  in  school  in  October^ 
1956. 

The  highest  school  grade  completed  by  migrant 
youth  is  shown  in  table  8.  Although  few  youths  who 
are  now  migrant  workers  have  completed  high 
school,  about  44  percent  of  those  aged  20  to  24  have 
had  some  high  school  training,  and  for  the  younger 
group,  aged  16  to  19,  two  of  every  three  have  had 
some  work  in  high  school. 


Table  8. — Highest  grade  of  school  completed  by 
migrant  youths  aged  16  to  24,  New  York,  1957 


Age  group 


Highest  grade  completed 

16-19 

20-24 

Percent 

0  to4  

4.2 

11.5 

5  to  7  

23.G 

30.0 

8  

12.6 

14.3 

9  to  11  

50.5 

31.8 

12   ;  

6.9 

9.1 

2.3 

3.3 

Total  

too.o 

100.0 

216 

210 

Median  grade  completed  

9.6 

8.6 

Males  

9.3 

8.3 

9.7 

9.6 

The  median  grade  completed  for  those  aged  20  to 
24  was  2  years  less  than  tliat  for  the  nonwhite  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  in  the  same 


*A  .*<pocial  problem  occun  *i  m  the  interpretation  of  data 
from  the  June  1957  survey.  One  camp  in  the  sample  for  this 
survey  employed  a  group  of  pupils  from  a  southern  high 
school  who  worked  under  the  chaporonnge  of  their  teachers. 
This  introduced  a  major  hias  both  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  16-  and  17*year-old  migrantajn  the  sample  and,  since 
.school  enrollment  was  a  qualification  for  employment,  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  this  age  group  who  were  enrolled 
in  schooK'  For  this  reason,  residents  of  this  camp  were 
omitted  from  the  .sample  in  computing  the  percentage  of 
16*  and  17-year-old  students  enrolled  in  school. 
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age  group.  However,  between  the  1953  and  1957 
surveys,  the  median  grade  completion  for  the  16- 
to  24-ycar-okl  group  as  a  whole  rose  1,2  years. 

The  New  York  surveys  show  that  females  quite 
consistently  have  a  higher  median  grade  completion 
than  males. 

School  achievement  of  migrants  25  years  of  age 
or  older 

The  median  school  grade  completed  for  all  mi- 
grants aged  25  and  over  was  6.4  for  the  1957  surveys. 
Census  data  for  1950  showed  medians  of  5.8  grades 
for  the  nonwhite  |)opulation  of  Florida  and  5.9 
grades  for  the  nonwhite  adult  population  of  the 
South  Atlantic  region  of  the  United  States.  All  three 
of  these  medians  were  well  below  the  8.6  grades 
reported  by  the  1950  census  for  the  nonwhite  popu- 
lation of  New  York.  Boeause  the  dates  of  the  census 
and  the  survey  data  are  not  the  same,  and  differ- 
enecs  in  age  and  sex  composition  are  not  standard- 
ized, a  precise  comparison  cannot  be  made. 
.  Younger  migrants  are  much  better  educated  than 
older  ones.  The  median  grade  of  school  completed 
drops  steadily  with  each  older  age  group,  and  goes 
to  the  low  of  3.8  years  for  those  aged  55  years  and 
older.  In  1957,  the  20  to  24  age  group,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  through  attending  school,  had  a  median 
4.8  grades  higher  tlian  the  oldest  group  (tables  8 
and  9). 

Table  9. — Highest  grade  of  school  completed  by 
migrants  aged  25  a7id  older^  by  age  groups.  New 
York,  1957 


Highest  Age  group 

grade  ■  

completed       25-34       35-44       45-54       55  and 

over 


Pore  ntage  of 


migrants 
completing 
grades — 

Oto4  

5  to  7  

8  

«Mo  U.... 

12  

i;{  or  mon;. 

21.5 
33.0 
!2.4 
24.0 
7.0 

37.4 
27.1 
12.0 
10.0 
4.7 
i.O 

53.0 
20.n 
12.4 
12.4 
3.0 
1.0 

<i0.7 
27.0 
7.0 

3.;> 

I.l 

Totn'.  .. 

i(H).0 

iOO.O 

mil 

lOOJ) 

NiimlHT 
rcfmrting  

330 

254 

_  8JJ 

Median  grade 
completed . . . 

7.0 

0.0 

4.8 

3.8 

The  migrant  population  is  at  a  considerable  dis- 
advantage in  regard  to  the  education  of  its  children. 
At  the  same  time,  the  general  |)attern  of  school 
attendance  and  achievement  is  much  like  that  of 
.\inerican  society  as  a  whole,  except  at  a  lower  Ic'cl. 
There  is  evidence  that  |K'rsons  who  enter  the  mi- 


grant stream  are  sharing  in  the  increase  in  formal 
education  tlnit  is  taking  place  in  the  United  States. 

Health  and  Use  of  Health  and  Medical  Care 
Facilities 

Without  special  measures,  through  personal  effort 
or  public  programs,  the  migratory  farm  labor  popu- 
lation would  be  expected-to  make  less  use  of  health 
and  medical  care  facilities  and  to  less  frequently 
follow  preventive  health  practices  than  a  cross- 
.scetion  of  the  nonmigrant  population  of  comparable 
age  and  sex. 

Change  of  locations  during  the  year  and  diffi- 
culties in  getting  easily  fi'om  farm  labor  camps  to 
health  and  medical  care  facilities  situated  in  town 
and  city  centers  serve  as  barriers  to  high  rates  of 
use  of  important  health  resources.  Further,  the  mi- 
grant characteristics  of  low  income  and  low  educa- 
tion are  generally  associated  with  low  utilization 
rates  and  low  uj?e  of  preventive  health  practices  in 
nonmigrant  populations. 

Use  of  resources 

The  1957.midscason  study  in  New  York  offers 
some  limited  insight  as  to  the  use  of  health  resources 
by  migrants.  Only  55  percent  of  the  migrant  popu- 
lation studied  rei)orted  the  use  of  a  physician,  hos- 
pital, or  dentist  during  the  12  months  preceding  the 
interview  (table  10).  About  h  '  had  used  a  physi- 
cian at  least  once.  About  1  i  m  in  6  had  used  a 
dentist.  About  1  |)erson  in  1^  d  spent  some  time 
in  a  hospital. 

A  greater  percentage  of  lales  than  of  males 
used  the  services  of  a  phyfcic*v*n  and  of  a  hospital, 
in  part  because  of  childbirth  and  maternity  care. 
From  a  ihore  detailed  analysis  it  was  concluded  that 
the  younger,  better  educated  migrants  were  more 
likely  than  other  migrants  to  visit  a  physician  or 
to  spend  time  in  a  hospital. 

Maternal  health  practices 

A  total  of  77  of  the  migrant  women  aged  16- and 
over  reported  148  live  births  in  the  5  years  pre- 
ceding the  1957  study.  Of  those  births,  53  percent 
were  in  a  hospital;  55  percent  were  attended  by  a 
physician,  44  percent  by  a  midwife,  and  1  percent 
l)y  a  public  health  nurse. 

Prenatal  checkups  were  reported  for  96  percent 
of  the  births;  80  percent  were  followed  up  by  a 
p().stnatal  checkup.  The  younger  mothers  tended  to 
Ijave  better  maternal  health  practices.  Education, 
though  not  a  factor  in  other  aspects  of  maternity 
care,  was  related  to  having  the  first  prenatal  check- 
up earlier  in  pregnancy.. 

Comparisons 

Comparative  evidence  from  studies  of  the  use  of 
health  resources  by  the  rural  population  in  six  New 
York  counties  made  by  the  Department  of  Rural 
Sociology  at  Cornell  suggests  that  th(  migrants  are 
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Tablk  10.— f'se  oj  selected  health  resources  by  migrants  during  22  mouths  preceding  interview  in  Xew  York 

in  i957,  6//  sex  and  worker  status 


Resource  used 


PweiJtaKo  of  tutgrauts  using — 

Physician   

Dentist  

Hospital  

'i'otai  using  one  or  more  health  resources  " , 

Numlwr  report i!»g  


lc.<t  likely  to  follow  such  pi-even'tivc  health  prac- 
tices a:?  vaccination  and  immunization  of  children, 
that  the  mothers?  make  less  use  of  recommended 
maternal  health  practices,  and  that  the  migrants 
make  con.<iderably  less  use  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists. Although  a  smaller  percentage  of  migrants 
had  used  the  services  of  a  hospital,  the  users  stayed 
ill  the  hospital  at  least  as  long  as  the  resident  rural 
New  York  users.  The  great  importance  of  school 
and  ptiblic  health  services  in  providing  ])reventive 
health  measures  for  children  of  migrants  is  implied 
by  the  age  at  which  they  receive  immunization  and 
vaccination. 


Qutlook  and  Recommendalions 

The  role  of  migratory  agricultural  workers  is  not 
in  the  traditional  heritage  of  American  rural  society. 
Migratory  farmwork  is  a  comparatively  recent  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States.  Although  the  work 
done  has  social  importance  to  the  society,  the  occu- 
pational role  has  low  social  prestige.  Considering 
the  goals  and  values  of  American  society,  social 
problems  are  inherent  in  the  kind  of  mobility  which 
is  a  necessary  characteristic  of  migratory  farmwork. 
These  problems  are  intensified  when  the  low  prestige 
migratory  worker  role  is  occupied  by  members  of  a 
disadvantaged  minority  group. 

The  needs  of  society  for  the  migrant  farmworker's 
contribution  in  tiie  production  of  desired  fruits  and 
vegetables  run  counter  to  full  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  migratory  farimvork.  The  com- 
promise, in  terms  of  public  and  social  policy,  is  to 
minimize  the  need  for  migratory  farm  labor  and  to 
insure  that  the  migratory  role  is  a  transitional  one 
in  the  occupational  and  residential  history  of  the 
individual  rather  than  a  lifetime  career  and  that  the 
inherent  problen)s  are  mininnzed  as  far  as  possible 
for  individuals  and  families  while  they  are  in  the 
i!ngratory  role. 

Kstablished  patterns  of  interstate  movement  of 
workers  in  the  East  were  reported  around  1900,  but 
present  patterns  began  to  develop  about  tlie  time 
of  World  Wiiv  I.  Dependence  on  such  labor  became 
pronounced  on  the  Atlantic  coast  during  and  after 
\\'orld  War  II.  The  development  of  extensive  pro- 
duction areas  of  specialized  crops  with  high  harvest 
labor  requirements,  including  fruits  and  vegetables 


Total  Mrile  Female        Worker  Xonworker 


43.7 

59.1 

50.2 

43.2 

1G.2 

17.2 

10.0 

7.0 

7.4 

11.0 

8.8 

7.4 

50.1 

_  t)U 

57.2 

'^'45.3 

800 

384 

041 

243 

for  which  timely  harvest  is  essential  to  avoid  crop 
loss,  led  to  the  movement  of  workers  from  area  to 
area  over  long  distances. 

Society's  future  need  for  migratory  farmworkers 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  will  be  influenced  by  (1)  the 
trends  in  the  production  of  high  labor  requirement 
crops,  (2 1  the  development  and  adoption  of  labor- 
replacing  technology  in  the  production  of  these 
crops,  (3)  the  extent  to  which  nonmigrant  workers 
aie  recruited  and  used,  and  (4)  labor  management 
practices  which  increase  the  efficient  utilization  of 
seasonal  and  other  farm  labor. 

The  workers'  willingness  to  continue  as  migrant 
farmworkers  or  to  become  migrants  will  be  related 
to  U)  the  alternative  work  opportunities  as  re- 
flected in  the  general  level  of  nonfarm  employment 
and  unemployment,  (2)  comparative  wage  rates  and 
earnings,  (3)  comparative  employment  practices  of 
farm  and  nonfarm  employers,  and  (4)  public  and 
private  programs  which  ease  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  migratory  work. 

Because  so  many  "migrants"  also  do  nonfarni- 
work  and  farmwork  other  than  working  in  crops 
within  any  given  year  aiul  because  the  majority 
aspire  to  enter  nonfarm  occupations,  it  is  clear  that 
these  workers  and^their  families  benefit  from  any 
measures  which  sustain  a  high  level  of  employment, 
which  increase  incofne,  which  reduce  discriminatory 
employment  practices,  and  which  raise  their  job 
skill  levels.,  Likewise,  they  benefit  Ironi  any  meas- 
ures which  increase  their  competence  for  citizen 
participation  and  which  contribute  to  security  and 
general  social  well-being. 

In  view  of  the  small  percentage  of  hired  farm- 
workers who  are  migrants,  there  is  at  least  a  C|ues- 
tion  as  to  the  share  of  the  nations  resources  and 
attention  which  should  be  devoted  to  special  pro- 
grams for  migrants  as  compared  with  other  hired 
farmworkers. 

The  need  for  some  special  programs  for  migrants 
grows  out  of  their  migrant  status  and  interstate 
movement.  The  fact  that  the  extensive  use  of  inter- 
state migrants  on  ihe  eastern  seaboard  is  limited  to 
a  few  States  and  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  counties  makes  it  possible  easily  to  identify 
labor-using  areas  and  corresponding  governmental 
units  where  efforts  should  be  centered.  The  organi- 
zation  of  the  migratory  labor  movement  in  the 
Eastern  States,  involving  a  restricted  numj>er  of 


48.8 
IG.G 
8.5 
54.8 

1,184 
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crew  leadei>,  cin|)loyer.<,  and  farm  labor  camps, 
suggest.s  these  a^  focal  points  for  program  activity. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  report  has  been  to 
analyze  recent  trends  and  the  current  situation  with 
respect  to  interstate  seasonal  agricultural  workers 
in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  from  Florida  to  New 
York.  As  a  result  of  this  analysis,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  offered  regarding  public 
policy  and  public  and  private  programs  for  improv- 
ing the  welfare  of  migrant  farmworkers  in  the 
Atlantic  coast  stream: 

(1)  More  uniformity  in  the  laws  pertaining  to 
migratory  agricultural  workers  and  their  families 
should  be  encouraged  among  the  Eastern  States. 

(2 1  The  possibility  of  a  regional  interstate  com- 
pact of  major  migrant-labor-supplying  and  migrant- 
labor-using  States  should  be  explored;  sueh  a 
compact  would  have  the  purpose  of  developing 
appropriate  common  legislation  and  developing  and 
expanding  joint  programs  for  overcoming  the  handi- 
caps in  the  use  of  essential  public  social  services 
encountered  by  migrants  and  their  families  by  vir- 
tue of  their  multiple  locations  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 

(3)  Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  programs 
whicli  will  raise  the  educational  and  skill  levels  of 
the  migrants..  Ongoing  programs  need  to  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded;  this  includes  migrant  child 
care  programs,  summer  school  programs  for  children 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schoohage,  and  adult 
education.  The  need  for  Federal  or  State  financial 
assistance  to  local  school  districts  having  a  seasonal 
influx  of  school-age  children  during  the  regular 
school  term  should  be  considered. 

(4)  Mobile  facilities  should  be  expanded  (or 
established,  where  lacking)  for  such  social  services 
as  health  care,  libraries,  and  possibly  education. 
Continuation  and  expansion  of  health  programs  is 
important. 

(5)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  insuring  the 
availability  of  legal  aid  services  for  migrants. 

(6)  Educational  and  training  programs  for  em- 
ployers and  crew  leaders  need  to  be  developed  and 
expanded,  with  emphasis  on  labor  management  and 
worker  training,  in  order  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  laboi*  utilization  and  to  make  better  use  of 
the  workers'  available  time. 

(7)  Attention  needs  to  be  given  to  further  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  alternative  arrangements  for 
housing  migrants.  Mobile  housing  offers  one  alterna- 
tive. Dispersed  housing — to  overcome  the  lack  of 
piiivacy  which  has  been  noted  as  one  problem  asso- 
ciated with  migrant  housing  (2,  pp,  .3^-39)— \yith 
transportation  to  services  might  be  tested  against 
large,  more  centralized  housing  centers  provided 
w^th  essential  services. 

j(8)  Consideration  needs  to  l)e  given  to  workable 
mtans  of  extending  to  all  employed  in  migratory 
fariiiwork  the  protective  measures  relating:  to  in- 
colne,  accident  insurance,  and  other  commonly  ac- 
ee^)ted  minimum  social  welfare  provisions  now 
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generally  limited  to  such  select  categories  of  farm- 
workers as  contract  Puerto  Kicans,  foreign  na- 
tionals, and  workers  subject  to  the  Sugar  Act.  In 
the  development  of  such  mea.sures,  attention  should 
be  given  to  administrative  policies  which  will  iii^ure 
that  low-skilled  and  part-time  workers  will  not  be 
denied  an  opportunity  to  work,  at  the  cost  -«iciety 
of  increased  direct  welfare  payments. 

(91  As  long  as  society  has  a  vested  interest  in 
maintaining  a  group  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers,  individual  employers  might  be  rewarded 
for  good  migrant  labor  practices  through  a  federally 
financed  support  system  comparable  to  incentives 
which  have  been  paid  for  conservation  and  agri- 
cultural adjustment  practices.  Communities  which 
have  large  numbers  of  migrants  on  a  seasonal  basis, 
putting  a  strain  on  local  public  services,  might  like- 
wise be  compensated  in  a  way  similar  to  "im|)acted" 
coimnunities  exposed  to  unusual  demands  due  to 
population  fluctuations  introduced  by  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

(10)  The  lack  of  recent  comprehensive  informa- 
tion on  the  characteristics  and  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  the  people  in  the  Atlantic  coast  migra- 
tory labor  stream  indicates  the  need  for  periodic 
research  to  provide  up-to-date  information  as  a 
basis  for  understanding  the  situation  and  develop- 
ing appropriate  policies  and  programs. 
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Appendix 

T.\BIE  U,— Average  number  of  days  workc.l  for  wages  in  farm  and  nonfarm  ivorh  hy  migraiit  workers 
during  12  months  preceding  interview  in  New  York  in  1959,  by  age  and  sex 


Average  ('.ays  worked 


Male8: 
10-15. 
10-19. 
20-24. 
25-34. 
35-44. 
45+ 

Female.*?: 
10-15. 
10-19. 
20-24. 
25-34. 
35-44. 
45  +  .. 


.Ago  and  sex  of  workers 


X  umber 
of  workers 


Total ' 


Farmwork 


In  crops 


(Junera! 
farmwork  * 


Food 
proeessittg 


No  nf arm- 
work 


280 

198 

110 

17 

17 

7 

84 

84 

44 

159 

87 

5 

li 

41 

213 

100 

21 

28 

64 

210 

100 

22 

19 

08 

214 

118 

15 

22 

50 

200 

132 

22 

9 

120 

145 

90 

1 

14 

5 

21 

21 

18 

87 

74 

"8 

24 

157 

77 

***  3 

11 

31 

101 

HI 

1 

21 

25 

147 

103 

18 

17 

HK) 

127 

'*) 

10 

54 

56 

03 
59 
37 

34 

'5 
06 
28 
26 
51 


*  Non  wage  work  and  farming  for  .<elf  are  not  workm^  wage>. 

-"Oenond  farmwork"  is  aj-sociatrd  with  aetivitio.^  of  year-round  luted  workers.  ?ueh  a.**  tractor  driving  and  care  of  live- 
.stock. 
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Table  13. — Average  daily  and  average  annual  earn- 
ings from  wagework  in  all  locations;  average 
annml  income  from  all  sources  for  12  months 
preceding  interview  in  New  York  in  1959;  by  age 
and  sex  of  worker 


Sc*x  :iii<l  uKc  of  workers 

Average 

daily 
earnings 

Average 
annual 
wage 
earnings 

Average 
annual 
income 

Males: 

$7.21 

$1,434 

$1,482 

10  to  15  .         -  . 

4.G0 

387 

388 

IG  to  19  . 

5.00 

952 

992 

20  to  24  

7.83 

1,GGG 

1,705 

25to:M  

7.98 

1,G8G 

1,752 

as  to  44  

7.41 

1,595 

1,049 

45+  . 

G.47 

1,293 

1,330 

Fcmaleji* 

.^5.09 

.$735 

$752 

10  to  15  

2.G3 

5G 

56 

IG  to  10  

4.48 

390 

-  403 

20  to  24   

5.01 

im 

802 

25  to  84  

5.45 

870 

889 

35  to  44  

5.19 

"Gl 

802 

45-h  

4.87 

927 

929 
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Chapter  26 


The  Distribution  of  Benefits  From  Selected 
U.S.  Farm  Programs 

James  T.  Bonxen,  professor  of  agricultural  economics,  Michigan  State  University 


Perhaps  one  should  begin  by  asking,  ^'Of  what 
value  in  poverty  policy  considerations  is  knowl- 
edge of  the  distribution  of  benefits  from  farm  pro- 
grams?" The  answer  involves  several  matters. 

In  niid-19th-centiiry  America,  rural  life  meant 
farm  life.  There  was  then  little  economie  activity 
in  rural  America  beside  that  generated  by  fanning. 
Of  the  total  U.S.  population  in  1865,  throe-fourths 
was  rural  and  practically  all  of  that  was  on  farms 
{9)}  One  Inmdred  years  later,  less  tin  n  30  i)ercent 
of  our  population  is  rural,  and  less  than  6  percent 
is  on  farms  {8,  10,  11).  Today,  as  a  result  of  the 
economic  development  of  agriculture  and  the  ere- 
ation  of  other  employment  in  rural  America,  farm- 
ers and  their  families  account  for  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  rural  population.  Thus,  despite  a 
higher  incidence  of  poverty  in  fanning,  two-thirds 
of  all  nral  poverty  is  not  to  be  found  in  farming 
at  all,  but  in  nonfarm  rural  life  (4).  Even  well- 
designed  programs  for  the  poor  farmer  cannot  solve 
the  problems  of  all  rura'  'erty. 

More  important  to  the  ^.nediate  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  another  matter.  At  least  since  the  G  yt 
De,  3ssion  if  not  before,  farm  policy  has  carried 
among  its  purposes  an  explicit  or  implied  goal  of 
helping  the  nnal  poor.  The  congressional  farm 
policy  debates  have  long  solicited  support  for  and 
justified  legislation  in  terms  of  doing  great  things 
for  "poor  folk."  As  19th-century  American  sub- 
sistence farming  was  transformed  in  this  century 
into  a  highly  specialized  connncreial  enterprise, 
conunand  over  resources,  output,  and  income  in 
agriculture  have  become  more  highly  oonoentrated. 
Today,  less  than  10  percent  of  all  farmers  produce 
over  half  of  all  agricultiu'al  output,  and  about  half 
of  the  fanners  produce  95  percent  of  all  U.S.  agri- 
cultural output  (5).  Farm  programs,  be  they  credit, 
conservation,  or  cdnunodity  programs  are  generally 
designed  today  so  that  ;  farmer*s  access  to  them  is 
associated  with  the  size  of  the  assets  he  controls, 
the  amoimt  of  land  he  operates,  and  his  volume  of 
output.  Under  such  conditions,  it  hardly  suipris- 
ing  that  farm  programs  have  come  to  be  questioned 
as  vehicles  for  helping  the  farm  poor. 


*  Italic  miinbors  in  pairntlicM-^-  in<iir;it(»  rofnm(T>  listed  at 
the  end  of  this  pjiprr. 


The  question  raised  is  that  of  the  efficiency  of 
farm  programs  as  instnnnents  of  that  part  of  wel- 
fare policy  that  is  concerned  with  the  maintenance 
of  some  mininmm  standard  of  income  and  welfare 
among  those  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  fann  income 
distribution.  There  is  no  doubt  that  th..  very  small 
southern  farmer  would  be  in  far  worse  shape  were 
it  not  for  the  peanut,  tobacco,  or  cotton  price  sup- 
port he  receives  on  the  little  product  he  doc&  pro- 
duce. When  you  have  so  very  little,  every  bit  i.^  nn- 
port^nt.  But  that  is  not  at  issue.  The  question  here 
is  whetlier  it  makes  any  social  policy  sense  to  use 
farm  price  and  income  support  programs  as  the 
primary  instnnnent  of  assuring  some  minimum 
level  of  living  to  the  very,  lowest  income  groups  in 
farm  life — as  some  argue  we  should. 
.  The  answer  one  can  give  depends  on  what  type 
of  distributive  eflfects  these  farm  programs^  have. 
As  presently  designed,  who  receives  the  benefits? 
If,  for  example,  the  bottom  third  of  farmers  receive 
an  equal  of  disproportionate  ©hare  (one-third 
more)  of  benefits,  then  perhaps  we  could  say  that 
the  program  was  a  reasonably  efficient  one  for  aid- 
ing the  poor  farmer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bot- 
tom third  of  farmers  receive  far  less  than  a  propor- 
tionate share  (say,  less  than  10  percent)  of  benefits, 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  pro- 
gram probably  is  inappropriate  as  the  primary 
vehicle  for  aiding  poor  farmers.  Any  decision  ru-e 
could  be  selected,  perhaps  a  less  demanding  or  a 
more  demanding  one.  In  any  case,  we  must  know 
what  the  distribution  of  benefits  looks  like  in  order 
to  make  sueh  a  decision.  Tliis  paper  attempts  to 
provide  a  quantitative  measure  of  the  distribution 
of  benefits  from  eight  conunodity  |)rice  and  income 
support  programs.  The  reader  mr.y  then  apply  his 
own  d<Tision  rule  to  answer  the  question  of  whether 
farm  price  and  income  support  programs  can  be 
efficient  primary  instruments  of  low  income  |)olicy. 

The  Procedure 

There  are  many  forms  in  which  an  income,  asset, 
or  benefit  distribution  can  be  presented.  No  one  is 
best  for  all  purposes.-  For  our  use  the  conventional 


•This  is  well  oxpIoK'H  in  ;in  intoroMinK  article  by  Bow- 
man iS). 
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Lorenz  curve  appears  best  adapted.  In  a  Lorenz 
curve  the  cumulated  percent  of  aggregate  .income 
or  benefits  is  plotted  against  a  cumulated  percent 
of  the  population  receiving  that  income.  This  can 
be  seen  most  clearly  in  figure  1.  If  all  beneficiaries 
received  exactly  the  same  amount  of  benefits,  the 
Ix)renz  curve  would  be  represented  by  the  diagonal 
line  in  figure  1.  In  reality,  income  and  benefit  dis- 
tributions almost  invariably  plot  out  below  the 
diagonal.  The  farther  they  depart  from  the  diagonal, 
the  greater  is  the  area  between  the  Lorenz  curve 
and  the  diagonal  and  the  more  concentrated  the  dis- 
tribution of  benefits  may  be  said  to  be. 

Beside  organizing  our  data  in  Lorenz  curve  form 
we  will  also  compute  a  single  average  measure  of 
the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  Lorenz  distribu- 
tion of  benefits.  This  is  a  statistic  devised  by  Gini 
(3),  The  Gini  concentration  ratio  can  be  defined  in 
figure  1  as  the  proportion  of  the  area  under  the 
diagonal  that  lies  between  the  diagonal  and  th^ 
Lorenz  curve.^  Thus,  the  Gini  ratio  can  be  expressed 
as  follows,  using  the  notation  m  figure  1: 

Gini  ratio  =  ^^^^  between  curve  and  diagonal 
area  under  diagonal 

Since  each  axis  of  the  Lorenz  cur\^e  cumulated  to 
100  percent,  the  area  in  the  square  bounded  by  the 
axes  of  figure  1  can  be  defined  as  1  and  .that  under- 
the  diagonal  as  Consequently,  the  definition  can 
be  rewritten: 


Gini  ratio  = 


V2  —  area  under  curve 
—      I  — 2  farca  under  curve) 


Assuming  that  the  distance  between  any  two 
points  on  the  curve  can  be  approxhnated  by  a 
straight  line,  the  area  under  any  segment  of  the 
curve  can  be  defined  as: 

Suniliied  over  all  intervals,  the  area  under  the 
curve  is:  '  '  ^ 

..,(.v,.,_i.,)(>ii2v,) 

Then  substituting  in  the  expression  for  the  Gini 
ratio  above,  one  obtains  the  algebraic  expression 
that  was  used  in  computing  the  Gini  concentration 
ratio  for  this  paper: 

Gini  ratio  =1-2  S',_,(a',  ,  ,  -  A-,)(^^'t_liJ_l^ 
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•"•This  pro-scntation  is  bjis'd  ou  Miller  (6)  and  Morgan  (7). 
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Fi«fRK  1.— K\ample  >liowing  Ix)renz  cune  and  computation 
of  Gini  concentration  ratio. 

The  Lorenz  curve  and  Gini  ratio  constitute  com- 
ponents of  one  type  of  table  within  which  the  dp*a 
of  this  analysis  is  presented  (e.g.,  see  tables  1  and 

The  second  type  of  tabular  presentation  of  bene- 
fit distributions  which  runs  throifgh  all  of  the 
analyses  is  that  of  a  simple  cumulated  percent  of 
total  benefits  going  to  farmers  with  allotments 
under  various  acreage  sizes  and  over  various  sizes. 
In  a  swirling  sea  of  lelulive  (Lorenz)  distributions, 
it  helps  in  developing  perspective  to  be  able  to  link 
back  into  a  concrete  cardinal  dimension  of  some 
impo^ance.  In  the  case  of  this  data,  the  most  logi- 
cal dnnension  which  can  be  measured  directly  and 
with  accuracy  is  that  of  allotment  size.  Other  than 
this,  no  absolute  measures  are  presented  here  for 
reasons  that  will  be  discussed  in  describing  the  pro- 
cedure used  in  aggregating  the  State  distributional 
data  into  distributions  for  regions  and  for  ttie 
United  States. 


Data  Sources 

Constructing  Lorenz  curves  of  farm  program  bene- 
fit distributions  requires  highly  articulated  distri- 
butional data  or  a  great  mass  of  detailed  data  from 
which  such  distributions  can  be  constructed.  This 
kind  of  data  is  rarely  available  for  public  programs. 
It  is  a  measure  of  the  capacity  and  sophistication  in 
program  administration  that  the  Agricultural  Stabil- 
ization  and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS),  alone  of 
action  program  agencies  of  which  I  am  aware,  has 


in  rc(  cnt  years  begun  to  eonstruet  siieh  distributional 
data.**  For  several  of  tbe  major  eonnnodity  programs 
ASCS  Ims  eonstrueted  distributions  of  farm  numbers 
and  planted  aereage  (or  allotment  aereage  in  some 
cases)  by  allotment  size  elasses,  by  State.  In  other 
words,  for  eaeh  State  in  whieh  the  erop  is  grown, 
and  for  those  farmers  who  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, one  ean  obtain  distributions  of  acreage  planted 
and  farm  numbers  by  size  of  allotment.  In  the  case 
of  some  commodities  where  diversion,  price  support, 
and  certificate  payments  are  a  major  part  of  the 
program,  these  direct  payments  are  also  available 
by  State  and  allotrnqnt  size  class  of  recipient.  Since 
it  is  expensive  to  prepare,  sueh  data  are  available 
only  for  selected  years  and  in  some  eases  only  for 
one  erof)  year.  Variations  in  the  nature  of  the  data 
from  commodity  to  eonnnodity  will  be  noted  a?  the 
individual  commodities  arc  discussed. 

One  may  have  considerable  confidence  in  these 
data  since  they  represent  no  sample,  but  a  complete 
enumeration  from  a  program  eligibility  process  in 
which  accuracy  h  of  the  utmost  import  in  admin- 
istration. 


Nature  and  Types  of  Benefits  Measured 

Vve  must  answer  the ^question  of  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  beneft^istribution,  i.e.,  the  State 
Lorenz  curve  and  Oini  ratio,  formed-dircctly  from 
the  basic  data.  How  are  these  benefit  distributions 
to  be  interpreted? 

Fann  program  benefits  come  in  several  different 
forms.  That  most  frequently  encountered  in  this 
analysis  is  an  estimate  of  price-support  benefits. 
The  State  distributions  of  price-support  benefits 
arc  formed  from  a  percent  distribution  of  total 
acreage  allotments^  or  in  most  cases  total  planted 
acreage,  by  allotment  size  groups-sunder  the  as- 
sumption that  price-support  prog,  am  benefits  are 
distributed  in  proportion  to  acreage  allotments  held 
or  in  proportion  to  the  planter!  acreage  of  program 
participators.  Thus,  the  distribution  of  allotment 
rigl)ts,  or  of  acreage  actually  planted  within  those 
rights,  is  used  as  a  proxy  for  the  distribution  of 
benefits.  While  there  is  no  cardinal  measurement  of 
benefits  involved  in  this  approach,  the  procedure 
docs  imply  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  estimate  of 
gross  benefits,  without  opportunity  costs  netted  out. 
In  other  worls,  since  we  have  not  created  an  over- 
all equilibrium  framework  or  model,  we  do  not 


*Thr  author  attcnipteJ  mently  to  do  a  •'tudy  for  thr 
Brooking.*?  In.stitntion  on  the  topic  of  **Thc  Di.^tribiition  of 
Benefits  from  Selected  Federal  Sul)sidy  Programs."  After 
exploring  statistical  sources  on  a  wide  range  of  progiams. 
including  those  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  and  the  Maritime  Administration  in  some 
drptli,  it  was  conciaded  thai  without  substantial  additional 
(lata  collection  it  would  be  imimsible  to  const  met  meaning- 
ful benefit  distrilHitions  of  i  nv  sophistication  on  any  of  the 
programs  other  than  rertair  (JSDA  price  and  income  st<p|)ort 
programs  and  one  con.ser  atidn  program— all  administered 
by  A8CS. 


know  what  the  next  best  use  of  these  resources 
might  be.  By  imi)lieation  we  are  assuming  complete 
fixity  of  resources  in  the  farm  production  process 
and  that  net  benefits  from  the  program  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  same  manner  as  gross  benefits. 

The  second  type  of  benefit  distribution  is  that 
involving  direct  payments  of  money  to  beneficiaries. 
These  data  measure  directly  the  money  which  is 
transferred  since  the  data  are  reported  in  dollar 
value  fonn  by  State  and  allotment  size  class.  Thus, 
there  is  no  estimation  or  approximation  procedure 
necessary.  Since  the  data  are  in  dollar  value  form 
they  ai'c  self-weighting  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
possible  biases  and  uncertainty  in  aggregation  to 
region  and  the  United  States  encountered  in  the 
price-support  benefit  estimation  procedure  is  not 
present  in  any  of  the  various  types  of  direet  pay- 
ment distributions. 

For  the  purpose  of  computing  a  Lorenz  curve  a 
cumulated  distribution  of  payments  is  formed  from 
a  percent  distribution  of  total  payments  by  allot- 
ment size  groups.  The  data  for  all  the  different 
types  of  direet  payments  are  available  in  the  form 
of  total  payments  made  to  eligible  program  par- 
ticipators in  eaeh  State  arrayed  by  their  allotment 
size  el  ass. 

While  the  data  eome  in  similar  ^'^rm,  there  are 
several  sorts  of  direet  payments.  *iifieate  pay- 
ments are  unique  to  the  wheat  program  where 
farmers  who  limit  their  aereage  in  cooperating  in 
the  program  arc  issued  certificates  for  each  bushel 
of  "normal  yield"  on  a.  specified  portion  of  their 
total  allotment.  In  1964  the  cost  of  certificates  was 
borne  entirely  by  the  wheat  miller  who  had  to  pur- 
chase certificates  for  each  bushel  milled.^  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  keeps  a  record  of  the 
certificates  and  their  value. 

Price-support  payments  arc  very  similar  but  are 
paid  by  the  government  to  farmers  who  participate 
in  certain  commodity  programs,  e.g.,  in  feed  grains 
and  cotton.  In  gencraj,  price-support  payments  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  allotment  acreage  and  "normal 
yield''  as  detennined  by  an  ASC  county  committee, 
but  may  sometimes  be  complicated  by  other  coia- 
putatipnal  features.  Certificate  and  price-support 
payments  are  a  substitute  for  price-support  loan 
guarantees  allowing  lower  loan  rates  and  market 
prices  to  prevail  for  any  given  level  of  farm  income 
established  as  the  support  program  objective. 

Tlie  other  form  of  direct  payment  is  the  diversion 
payment.  As  its  name  suggests,  it  is  a 'payment 
made  for  voluntarily  diverting  acreage  from  pro- 
duction, and  it  is  a  feature  of  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  programs. 

While  we  do  not  need  to  estimate  my  of  the 
direct  payments  since  the  value  of  the  benefit  is  re- 
ported directly  in  dollar  form,  in  a  strict  oppor- 


Mn  1964  a  fanner  received  domestic  certificate^i  worth  70 
cent^  per  hti.sliel  on  45  percent  of  his  allotment  and  export 
certificates  of  25  cent.s  \)vr  bushel  on  45  percent  of  hU  allot- 
nieni.  A  normal  yi';ld  is  eMtablislied  for  eacli  farm  by  the 
county  ASC  committee. 


tunity  cost  sense  thesie  dollar  payments  are  a  gross 
benefit.  This  is  most  obvious  in  the  ease  of  the 
diversion  payment  where  a  farmer  must  forego  the 
use  of  a  eertain  amount  of  his  aereage  and  there- 
fore, presumably,  income  in  order  to  qualify,  Tliis 
is  less  obvious,  but  quite  as  true  of  price-support 
and  eertificatc  payments  also,  for  even  in  these 
oases  the  farmer  obtains  the  benefit  by  complying 
with  the  program  eligil  jlity  criteria  which  are  pri- 
marily acreage  limitations.  The  economic  value 
question  for  these  payments,  however,  is  whether, 
after  the  price  clastieities  of  supply  and  demand 
have  worked  their  will,  the  true  opportunity  cost 
vahie  of  the  payment  to  the  fanner  is  less  than  or 
more  than  the  direct  value  transferred.  It  is  not  at 
all  impossible  in  some  of  these  farm  eommodities 
that  the  opportunity  eost  value  of  payments  ex- 
eeeds  the  payment  proper. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  where  aggregation  of  sev- 
eral different  types  of  benefit  streams  is  necessary 
to  arrive  at  a  total  program  benefit  estimate,  one 
bas  added  together  some  very  different  problems. 
This  ITlmT  of  an  aggregation,  while  presented  here 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  should  be  treated  as  a 
rough  approximation  and  handled  witli  considerable 
eare.  ^ 


The  Aggr^ation  Procedure 

Because  we  must  aggregate  State  distributions  to 
get  regional  and  national  distributions,  tliere  is  need 
to  establish  a  system  of  relative  value  weights  for 
the  Statv 

Ideally,  ^late  benefits  should  be  valued  within 
the  framework  of  a  general  eeonomic  adjustment 
or  equilibrium  model  wJiich  woukl  atiach  values  to 
the  benefits  in  terms  of  the  economic  (0/  alternative 
market)  eonsecpiences  of  eliminating  or  instituting  a 
support  program  of  some  specified  sort.  \  other 
words,  one  needs  a  framework  in  which  appropriate 
demand  and  supply  functions  (for  the  United 
States,  regions,  or  States  >  give  an  equilibrium 
ineaning  to  the  value  of  benefits  which  are  arrayed 
in  the  benefit  distributions.  This  is  not  possible 
within  the  limits  of  this  paper.« 

In  this  paper  we  shall  attach  value  to  an  acre  of 
a  program  partieipator's  allotment  or  planted"  acre- 
age by  weighting  that  acre  by  the  product  of  that 
State's  season  average  price  and  yield.  This  will 
tend  to  reflect  the  differenees  in  productivity  per 
acre  and  the  market  evaluation  of  differences  in 
quality  of  output  between  States.  This  is,  however, 
a  very  rougii  or  approximate  means  of  valuing  State 
benefits.  Certainly,  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in 


"The-  . 'lilt hor  dcvcIop(Mi  :i  parli.-il  (Mt'iiiihriuiii  frMinowoik 
for  vahiii)}c  rrirr-5upport  Proliant  tM*itcr}t.*<  in  a  rcrcnl  pnpor. 
••Tlio  l)i«!rihiition  of  Hcnofit'*  from  llir  Collon  Price  Siip- 
porls."  in  Samuel  \\.  Chase.  Jr.  PraUU  ma  w  Vuhlic  Hxiicntli' 
lurv  Analj//ifx,  Tlie  Brookiti|(.<  InMitntion.  \Va>hinfcton.  D.C.. 


the  absolute  value  so  computed.  However,  we  do  not 
need  an  absolute  measure  of  benefit  value  for  our 
analysis." 

We  need  only  an  index  of  relative  value  for  use 
as  weights  whenever  State  distributions  are  to  be 
combined  into  regions  and  to  U.S.  totals.^  The  in- 
dex of  value,  thus,  has  an  effect  only  on  regional 
and  U.S.  Lorenz  cur\'es  and  Gini  concentration 
ratios.  The  relative  value  weight  used  for  aggre- 
gation has  no  operational  effect  on  the  individual 
State  Lorenz  curves  and  Gini  ratios,  ^h^  weighting 
procedure  by  im|)lication  assumes  complete  fixity 
of  resources  'u\  individual  conunodity  production 
processes. 

Sensitivity  was  done  to  measure  tlip  effect  of 
variations  in  this  index  of  relative  value  weights 
upon  the  Gini  concentration  ratios.  It  was  found 
that  A'ariations  in  the  State  weights  had  far  less 
effect  on  the  resulting  regional  and  U.S.  concentra- 
tion ratios  than  did  the  difierenees  between  States 
m  the  mean  allotment  and  the  variation  in  relative 
dispersion  around  the  meau.^  In  regions  of  more 
than  three  State.^.  the  variation  in  the  relative 
weights  had  to  be  very  considerable  before  the  effect 
on  the  Gini  ratio  was  pronounced.  It  should  be 
noted,  too,  that  differenees  within  regions  tended 
to  be  less  than  between  regions.  Overall,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  margin  of  error  is  large  in  either  the 
regional  or  U.S.  com|)utations.  Nevertheless,  some 
caution  is  advisable  in  using  these  aggregate  com- 
putations of  regional  and  r.S.  Lorenz  mncs  and 
Gini  ratios. 


Limitations  of  the  Estimating  Procedure 

Beside  the  care  that  must  be  exercised  in  using 
the  regional  and  U.S.  aggregates,  other  matters 
njust  be  recognized  in  interpreting  these  data. 

There  may  be  unsystematic  dit^tortion  in  the  rela- 
tive n  lations'nips  of  Loreyz  curvc.<  and  Gini  con- 
centration ratios.  In  any  given  conunodity,  to  the 
extent  that  efficiency  in  production  (supply  func- 
tions* and  the  income  that  could  be  earned  by  the 


■  As  in<]i<*ate(l  pre.vion.^'ly.  the  only  ah^oliite  inoaMne  wliieh 
ive  h.ive  allownl  to  ho  expie.sNe<l  in  otir  an:ily>is  i<  distVi- 
Imtion  (>f  hrnofils  hy  alloftnent  >ize  gronp.<^an(I  this  i.<  a 
dimension  of  tlie  primary  (laf.i  an«l  not  a  prodnet  of  otir 
analysis 

*  .Al.'^o.  value  woi^hls  are  ne<*(».ssaiy  in  those  casf:*  \\iier«» 
various  direct  payment.*;  ;irr  eombined  witli  priee-support 
benefits  for  a  eondnnod  or  total  prognim  lienofit  (list rihnfion 
for  a  Stale. 

*Il  is  this  difTerenee  in  the  data  ti|>on  wliielt  the  State 
Lorenz  enrves  are  based  that  prodnec^  the  apparently  sUir- 
Wiufi  re.Milts  of  regimud  Clini  ecmeenfration  ratios  whi'eh  fall 
above  or  below  all  of  the  eompone'tf  State  (Jini  ratio.**  (045.. 
see  the  Soutli\yesl  legion  of  tji.  .  16.  17.  and  18  and  also 
footnote  10).  See  a}>o  the  disetission  of  this  piteno  nenon  in 
the  rii-e  program  siM-lion  of  this  paper.  For  a  .•<perifie  eotn- 
paii>on  in  v.-hirh  the  effeel  of  difTerent  value  weights  are 
made  explicit,  see  f(M)tnote  18  in  the  cotton  siM-tioM  of  this 
paper. 
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same  r«5Sourccs  in  alternative  empioyment  varies 
greatly  between  allotment  size  classes,  dihtortion 
is  introduced  into  our  measures  of  a  Staters  benefit 
distribution.  Similarly,  to  the  extent  that  there  is 
wide  variation  in  these  factors,  we  will  find  distor- 
tion introduced  into  our  measures  of  U.S.  and 
regional  benefit  distributions — but  in  this  case 
partly  as  a  result  of  our  aggregation  i)roeedure  which 
also  assumes  resource  fixity. 

A  general  exploration  of  the  effect  of  these  poten- 
tial distortions  suggests  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
production  conditions  within  States  are  suflSciently 
similar  that  there  is  probably  not  too  much  dis- 
tortion between  size  classes  in  the  distributions  by 
State.  One  can  be  less  sure  in  the  case  of  regional 
distributions.  Sensitivity  analysis  which  was  done 
suggests  that  the  U.S.  distribution.s  are  lesj^  likely 
to  reflect  these  relative  distortions  than  regional  dis- 
tributions. While  the  Lorenz  curves  and  Giiii  ratios 
estimated  for  price-support  benefits  should  be 
treated  as  approximations,  the  author  has  consider- 
able confidence  in  the  State  distributions  and  only 
slightly  less  confidence  in  the  U.S.  distributions. 
The  regional  distributions  should  be  used  with 
greatest  care.  For  use-fl(s  a  rough  guideline  of  re- 
liability let  me  report  that,  in  only  a  very  few  coses, 
even  witli  major  changes  in  components,  did  Gini 
concentration  ratios  change  as  nmch  as  :±:.05  point. 

The  concern  here  is  with  those  elements  of  the 
|)rocedure  which  can  produce  uncertain  and  unsys- 
tematic distortion  in  the  relative  relationships  be- 
twecn  Gini  statistics  and  between  Lorenz  curves. 

The  logic  of  our  procedure  and  the  limitations  of 
the  data  also  suggest  certain  systematic  bias  in  the 
results  reported  here.  For  accurate  interpretation 
the  reader  will  need  to  understand  these.  V/c  have 
pointed  repeatedly  to  the  assumption  of  resource 
fixity.  Since  productivity,  unit  cost  of  production, 
and  the  profitability  of  alternativt^s  to  a  commodity 
(i.e,,  supply  functions)  vary  greatly  from  area  to 
area,  the  supply  response  to  a  decline  in  :>rice  is 
unlikely  to  be  distributed  proportionately  among 
regions  or  States.  For  example,  unit  costs  are  gen- 
erally lowest  in  those  areas  which  presently  produce 
the  most  output  per  acre.  To  some  extent,  in  many 
commodities,  these  al.so  tend  to  be  the  areas  where 
there  are  proportionately  more  of  the  larger  allot- 
ments. The  higher  unit  cost  areas  in  which  smaller 
allotments  predominate  should  be  forced  out  of  pro- 
duction first,  and  the  lowe^  unit  cost  areas  last,  as 
prices  fall.  Thus,  the  cstim^n*  of  the  benefits  for 
the  liigher  productivity  areas  will  tend  to  be  over- 
stated while  those  for^ho  lower  productivity  areas 
may  be  understated  somewhat.^'*  This  would  cause 
the  measure  of  benefit  concentration,  i.e.,  t!>'^  fiini 
latio,  to  be  overstated. 


I  .1111  iinlphiril  lo  Dair  M  Hoovoj  u  {lojiitiiijs  out  to 
inr  Ihr  possihillty  that  in  low  pitMliH  tivity  arraj<  wliorr  tiir 
total  {hut  not  viirialilf)  vnM  of  profliM'tion  rxmnli*  the  rr^ 
tnm  in  thf  next  \h*m  altnuativf  market,  hut  is  Inn^  than 
t!ir  original  iJup|H)rtr«l  market  prire.  thr  lH>nrfiU<  an*  over* 
Matrd  rather  than  iindn^latc'd. 


However,  all  other  characteristics  of  the  benefit 
estimating  procedure  tend  to  under , ate  the  degree 
of  concentration  in  benefit  distributions.  In  my 
judgment,  they  more  than  offset  the  one  major 
.'source  of  overstatement  just  noted.  Several  char- 
acteristics of  the  estimating  procedure  tend  to  result 
in  a  net  underestimate  of  tht  Gini  ratios. 

Due  to  lack  of  more  detailed  data,  we  are  forced 
to  use  State  average  yields  for  all  allotment  sizes 
within  a  State.  Yet  we  know  that  yields  on  the 
larger  allotments  tend  to  be  higher  than  those  from 
smaller  allotments.  This  tends  to  understate  the 
degree  of  benefit  concentration. 

In  estimating  the  Lorenz  curves  it  was  necessary 
in  many  cases  to  create  one-fourth  to  one-half  of 
the  curve  from  a  linear  extrapolation  of  only  one 
observation  in  the  basic  data.  This  bia.ses  the  Lorenz 
curve  toward  equality  of  distribution  and  under- 
states the  concentration  of  benefits. 

The  estimating  procedure  assumes,  of  necessity, 
that  each  allotment  planted  constitutes  a  single, 
independent,  and  separately  owned  farm— which  is 
not  always  the  case.  Our  data  allou  for  the  most 
typical  allotment  use  transfers  such  as  are  accom- 
pHshed  through  release  and  reapportionment,  and 
ii*  most  cases,  land  rentals.  These  account  for  prac- 
tically all  of  the  combining  of  smaller  allotments. 
However,  in  addition,  some  larger  farmers  control 
and  operate  more  than  one  allotment  through  other 
members  of  their  family  and  through  complex 
equity  arrangements. 

On  balance  it  seems  clear  diat  the  data  limita- 
tions and  the  character  of  our  procedure  tend  sys- 
tematically to  understate  the  degree  of  benefit  con- 
centration. This  is  without  any  question  true  of  all 
individual  State  I>orenz  curves  and  Gini  concentra- 
tion ratios,  lor  the  only  factor  which  tends  to  over- 
state concentration  is  associated  with  the  process  of 
aggregation  to  regional  and  U.S.  I^orenz  curves  jnd 
Gini  ratios.  Even  in  the  Intter  ease  the  net  bias  is 
apparently  an  understatement  of  concentration  with 
the  prinjary  effect  of  the  factor  leading  to  overstate- 
ment to  l>e  found  in  a  distortion  of  tlie  relative  re- 
lationship between  regional  concentration  ratios. 
Clearly,  the  State  and  U.S.  Gini  concentration 
ratios  niay  be  used  with  confidence.  The  regional 
measures  should  be  handled  with  eonsidcra!/le  care. 
In  any  case  we  can  be  sure  that  in  this  analysis  tl: » 
degree  of  concentration  of  benefits  is  not  exagger- 
ated. 

Finally,  the  point  also  needs  to  be  made  that  a 
Gini  concentration  ratio  is  descriptive  and  carries 
no  normative  implications.  The  act  of  measuring 
the  concentration  of  benefit^s  in  a  Gini  ratio  does  not 
imply  that  a  superior  value  is  placed  on  complete 
equality  of  distribution  (a  Gini  of  zero)  or  on 
maximum  concentration  <a  Gini  of  one),  or  on  any 
specific  degree  of  concentration  in  between.  The 
Gini  ratio  is  descriptive.  The  value  one  places  on 
any  specific  degree  of  concentration  depends  upon 
the  objectives  one  has  in  mind  and  the  relative 
value  one  attache's  to  the  en(L<«  involved.  \Vf  shall 
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return  in  our  conclusions  to  the  question  of  value 
interpretation.  Now,  however,  let  us  establish  a  de- 
scriptive measure  of  the  distribution  and  relative 
concentration  of  benefits  for  several  farm  programs. 


The  Rice  Program 

The  lice  |)rograni  is  a  straightforward  price-sup- 
port operation  in  which  the  entire  cro|>  is  |)otentially 
eligible  and  exports  at  the  much  lower  world 
market  prices  are  |)Ossible  only  as  a  consequence  of 
export  subsidies.  The  program  benefits  for  rice  pro- 
ducers can  be  associated  directly  with  the  effect  of 
price  supports  and  acreage  allotments  upon  the 
domestic  market  into  which  the  first  sale  occurs. 

In  the  case  of  rice  we  have  data  for  the  1963  rice 
crop  for  the  nunjber  of  farms  and  total  acreage 
allotment  by  allotment  size  group.*?  by  State.  For  all 
practical  purposes  no  rice  is  grown  outside  of  the 
progran).  The  use  of  allotment  acreage  is  not  as 
satisfactor>'  as  planted  acreage  would  be,  but  dis- 
tributions by  planted  acreage  are  not  available. 
However,  failure  to  plant  and  crop  failure  do  not 
bulk  large  in  the  1903  cro|):  1,771,000  acres  were 
harvested  out  of  a  total  U.S.  allotment  of  1,816,000 
acres."  Assuming  that  price-support  benefits  within 
States  are  distributed  in  pro|K)rtion  to  acreage 
allotment,  and  aggregating  State  distributions  on 
the  basis  of  a  relative  value  of  production  index 
constructed  from  State  season  average  prices  and 


"  Siv  .<oiircf'  (a)  of  lahic  I  nml  <W,  ^/). 


production,  Lorenz  curves  were  computed  for  the 
distribution  of  pricc-sup|)ort  benefits.*'- 

These  Lorenz  curves  are  presented  in  table  1 
along  with  the  related  Gini  ratios  of  concentration 
of  benefit  distribution. 

From  table  I  it  can  be  seen  that  the  distribution 
is  highly  skewed  with  half  of  all  rice  farmers  get- 
ting no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  benefits  and  10 
|)ercent  of  the  largest  allotment  holders  receiving 
40  to  50  |)ercent  of  total  benefits.  This  varies  a  bit 
by  States  with  the  distribution  of  l)enefits  being 
least  concentrated  in  Mississi|)|>i  (Gini  of  .454)  and 
most  concentrated  in  Louisiana  (Gini  of  .642). 

The  same  general  degree  of  concentration  can 
represent  quite  different  distributions  of  total  bene- 
fits by  allotment  size.  This  can  be  seen  in  table  2 
where  a  comparison  of  Texa:^  and  Louisiana  l>enefit 
distributions  i)y  allotment  siz'i  shows  the  total  bene- 
fits in  Texas  distributed  more  toward  the  upper  end 
of  the  size  of  allotment  scale  when  compared  to 
Louisiana.  Yet,  the  Gini  ratio  (concentration  of 
benefits)  is  lower  in  Texas  than  Louisiana.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  lies  in  the  .fact  that  the  average 
allotment  per  fanner  is  substantially  larger  in 
Texas  than  in  Louisiana,  6m/  individual  allotments 
tend  to  be  distributed  more  closely  around  the  State 
average.  It  is  the  interaction  of  variation  between 
means  and  variation  in  relative  dispersion  around 


•  Diir  to  hi'k  of  priro.dala  Ihc  minor  rirr  proiUicing  Statcn 
of  8oiilh  Carolina.  Trnncssro  Florida.  Oklahoma,  North 
Carolina,  and  Illinois  wrrc  omitled  rnlirolv  from  the  analv- 
sw.  Thew  Sialic  accoimt  for  45  farms  and  4,456  acf^-  of 
allotmrnt. 


Table  1. 


-Distribution  of  1963  rice  price-support  program  benefits:  Proportion  of  U.S.,  regional,  and  State 
benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  benejidaries  * 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

^8) 

(0) 

(10) 

State 

Percent  of  total  tx*nefifif  received  by  tijc— 

Oini 
concen- 
tration 
ratio  * 

10%  of 
farmerH 

!x)wer 
20%  of 
farmcrK 

l/>wcr 
33%  of 
farmers 

!x>wer 
50%  of 
farmers 

Top 
50%  of 
farmer« 

Top 
:«%  of 
farmeni 

Top 

20%  of 
farment 

Top 
10%  of 
farmers 

Top 
I%of 
farment 

Mixmuri  

Mii(»K8i{>|>i  

Arkansas    . 

liouisiana  

0.0 
0.4 
0.3 
O.i 
1.0 

1.6 
2.3 
1.3 
0.8 

4,4 
7.0 
4.7 
3.2 
7.6 

ii 

20 
13 
(| 
16 

'  M 
80 
87 
01 
84 

75 
66 
73 
81 
71 

58 
48 
.57 
66 
57 

38 
31 
40 
48 
42 

5.0 
4.6 
0.6 
14.5 
8.0 

.557 
.454 
.555 
.642 

.525 

South  

0.1 

1.0 

:i.5 

10 

00 

70 

46 

14.2 

.623 

0.0 

2.4 

5.4 

12 

88 

77 

02 

44 

7.5 

.585 

UnitH  States  

0.1 

1.0 

3.0 

01 

80 

65 

48 

15.2 

.632 

fHHirroj*:  (a)  Riir:  Frr«|iiem;y  Dii<lrihulion  of  Xumbrrof 
Farnw  and  Acreage  Allotted  to  Such  Fattm 
in  1963.  by  States  and  S|K»cified  Acreage 
Oroui):*.  USDA.  ASCS.  Pblic-y  and  Program 
Appraisal  Divi.«ion.  Mimeo..  December  17, 
1963. 

(b)  Agrirulttiral  Statiittic^.  1965.  U8DA.  1965. 
p.  ^1.  Pricfv  and  pro^luction  data  by  State 
'Were  UiHHl  to  obtain  the  weigb^M  for  combin- 
ing the  fli.*<tributional  data  from  5otirce  (a). 


*  Tliis*  l.ilde  iiriv«enl<  iwrtions  of  two  I/>ren«  eurves  relating 
the  cumtilaied  iiercent.nge  cHjcfribution  of  l)enofiti?  to  the 
c  umulatiMl  iiercent  of  fanner!*  rec-eiving  tbo.<e  hene6t«.  Col- 
uiuM  1  through  4  Mmimarize  thl<  relation}<bip  eiitmiUtcd  up 
from  the  lower  (iM'nefit  jier  farmer)  er  *  of  the  curve,  and 
cohunhi*  5  through  9  i*«mii»arize  the  relationship  cumulated 
down  from  tlie  top  (higliei<t  l>enefit  |)er  recipient)  end  of 
the  viirxp. 

*For  .nn  explamition  of  the  (Jini  concentration  ratio  «ec 
^ection  on  procedure  in  tbi?*  pa|>cr. 
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the  uicnn.-?  tlmt  explain  tlit  iiiui>iial.  but  not  ur  .'Oiii- 
iiion.  result  in  which  n»gional  or  eonrentration 
ratios  exceed  or  fall  bejow  all  or  most  of  tho>e  of 
iU  component  i^tates.  For  <»xaniple,  in  rice  only 
Louisiana  has  a  concentration  ratio  (.642)  higher 
than  that  for  the  United  State??  (.632K  All  other 
State.-?  have  sub.'-tantialU-  lower  Oini  ratios — rang- 
ing from  .454  to  .585. 

The  value  of  the  I9G3  crop  in  the  States  analyzed 
was  a  little  over  S352  million,  with  Texas.  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana  ranging  from  S96  million  down  to  S84 
million,  followed  by  California  at  S71  million. 
Mis.si.«.sippi  producc(i  a  SIO  million  croi)  and  Mis- 
souri a  little  uufler  SI  million  (/2.  p.  21). 

Tlie  Wheat  Program 

We  have  the  opportunity  in  the  cas(»  of  the  wheat 
prograiii  of  examining  the  effc^ct  on  concentration 
of  benefits  of  the  use  of  direct  payments  along  with 
conventional  price  supports.  In  the  wheat  program 
ill  I9C4.  besides  a  regular  price-Mipport  ojwration 
of  nonrecourse  loans  and  acreage  allotments,  pay- 
ments were  made  directly  to  eligible  fanners  in  the 
fonn  of  certificate  paym(»nts  anrl  iiivcrsion  pay- 
ments. Anyone  who  complied  with  allotment  i-estrie- 
tions  to  become  eligible  for  price  support?  also  bc- 
eaiiK*  eligible*  to  receive  certificate  payments  oii  all 
wh(»at  sold  for  food  purposes.'*'*  Diversion  payments 
were  paid  on  acreage  voluntarily  divertnl  from 
wheat  to  conserving  uses  (beyori(i  normal  acreage 
already  in  conserving  uses  on  the  farm  I  up  to  a 
limit  of  20  percent  of  allotment.  In  I9G4  the  pay- 
ment per  acre*  diverter'  was  set  at  20  percent  of  the 
county  loan  rate  per  bushel,  multiplied  by  the  nor- 
mal yield  per  acre  of  Avheat  on  the  farm.  Tlie  na- 
tional loan  rate  in  19G4  was  $1.30  a  bushel. 

Data  are  available  from  the  1964  program  on  all 
three  types  of  benefits:  price  supports,  certificate 
payments,  and  diversion  payments.  Both  certificate 
payments  and  diversion  payments  arc  directly 
available  in  tiie  forni  of  nuinbcrs  of  recipients  and 
total  dollars  of  benefits  received  in  distributions  by 
allotment  size  group  and  hy  State.  Price  support 
benefits  Mre  computed  in  much  the  <*amc  fashion  as 
for  rice,  except  that  allotment  on  farms  of  program 
participators  wa:  used  instead  of  actual  State  har- 
vested acreage  in  computing  weights.  This  is  neecs- 
sar>-  <'mvv  almost  one  quart<T  of  the  total  allotment 
v.as  on  farms  that  did  not  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram.'-* Assuming  that  price-support  benefits  with- 
in States  are  distributed  in  pro|K)rtion  to  acreag(i 
allotUH^nts.  and  aggregating  State  distributions  on 


P.iyim-nls  of  70  n-nt*  piT  Uu>Uo\  wow  in.ulc  on  1101111:1 1 
V'flil  (;,<  4tf>tf'tiniiif'fl  hy  t.w  {uniu-r's  <-ounty  ;\SC  rninniit- 
ti»f)  tm  .ji>  prii'f-nt  of  ;i  faniKTs  .illfitiiK'nt  (hi*  >h;iir  of 
iloinotir  f-iiiiMiiiiptton)  .iiifl  25  i-i'iif.*  pri  hn*lii-l  on  nnnii.ij 
vif'h!  on  15  pfrn'tit  of  ;i  .^unifr**  :inf)tnifn<  (f;iiniiTV  .*h:iif 
"f  I'xpoii  vohimiO.  Ten  f-crf<'nt  of  tin*  imp  \\':\s  «'«<liin:itfi| 
to  fin  to  fi'Cil  .-inil  ;i  u*r  for  wliii-h  rfrti(ii-;itO}<  tm*  tint 

'*Sr<'  j*oulv«'  (:i>  for  liihjf  4.  p.  i. 


the  ha.M."?  of  a  relative  index  of  the  value  of  produc- 
tion on  allotment.**  <con>tructed  from  State  '•eason 
average  price.*-,  yiehls.  and  allotnu»ntsf  Lorenz 
curves  were  computed  for  the  distribution  of  priee- 
.'•upport  Ijcnefits.  Lorenz  curves  are  computed 
directly  from  the  distributional  data  for  certificate 
payments  and  divcr^ion  payments  ^ince  it  is  in 
dollar  form  and  thus  self-weighting. 

The.'-e  Lorenz  curves  an?  pn^scntinl  in  tables  4,  5. 
and  0  along  with  th(»  related  fiini  ratios  of  concen- 
tration for  each  Lorenz  curve.  Over  250  Lorenz 
curves  and  Gini  ratios  were  computed  for  the  feed 
grain  program.  Since  it  is  diflicult  to  get  a  general 
sense  of  so  many  distributions,  the  concentration 
ratios  have  been  brought  together  in  one  suuuuary 
in  table  3.  The  variation  in  concent  rat » on  between 
types  of  benefit.>  and  regions  is  (piite  diverse. 

Th(»  general  pattern  is  for  price->upport  benefit 
distributions  to  be  most  highly  concentrated,  cer- 
tificate payments  next,  and  diver^ion  payments 
least  concentrated.  However,  in  three  regions,  the 
North  Central.  South,  and  Northeast,  certificate 
payments  were  mo.*-t  concentrated  of  the  three  types 
of  benefits.  Except  for  the  major  production  (hard 
wheat)  areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  the  diversion  pay- 
ment distributions  ;re  considerably  less  concen- 
trated tha:i  price-fr»U'port  benefits..  Normally  one 
would  not  <»xpecl  that  when  combined  into  a  total 
benefit  distribution  (see  table  8)  that  the  degree  of 
benefit  concentration  would  generally  be  greater 
than  any  of  the  component  benefit  streams- -but 
this  is  the  case  in  wheat.,  Thu.s,  the  effect  of  moving 
from  a  straightforward  price-Hipport  system  to  a- 
mix  of  price  supports  and  direct  payments — as 
presently  dcsigned-r-dpes' not  appear  to  lead  toward 
greater  equality  in  benefit  distribution  as  some  have 
argued  it  should  and  would. 

R^ional  Patterns 

Only  the  first  three  regions  in  table  4  are  major 
wheat-producing  areas.  Of  these,  the  North  Central 
region  is  least  conecntrated  (Gini  of  .3691.  the  Great 
Plains  next  (Gini  of  ),  and  the  Northwest  most 
concentrated  (Glni  of  il4).  The  scale  of  wheat 
farming  is  typically  far  smallc:  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral region  in  contrast  to  tiie  Great  Plains  utu] 
Northwest.  Tow  percent  of  the  largest  f:  rmers  re- 
ceive nearly  half  of  the  price-support  lu-nefits  in  the 
Northwest,  over  one-thirrl  of  all  benefits  in  the 
Great  Plains,  and  29  percent  iii  the  North  Central 
region.  Nationally,  44  percent  of  all  price-support 
bciiefit.*^  go  to  tile  uppcT  10  percent  of  the  laiger 
fanners,  while  the  lower  half  of  all  wheat  fari»ers 
rcc(»ivc  12  percent  of  tiie  br'nefitt-.  Tlu*  lower  50  per- 
cent of  farmers  in  the  Northwest  receive  onl^'  9 
percent  of  price -suppcut  benefits,  in  the  G*eat 
Plains  they  receive*  20  pcrc(»nt  of  the  benefits,  md 
in  the  North  ( V.)tral  region  25  percent. 

The  pattern  of  certificate  payments  distribuion 
is  (piitc  similar  to  that  of  price  su|)ports  althaigh 
the  rh'm'ee  of  cone(»ntration  \>  slightly  less  'see 
table  5l. 
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Table  3. — 1964  Wheat:  Summarj  of  Gini  concentration  ratios  by  type  of  benefit  for  I'nitcd  States,  region, 

and  State  ' 


State 


Colorado  

Kansas  

Montana  

Xobraska  

New  Mexico ..... 
Xorlh  Dakota. . . 

^)klahoma  

South  Dakota. . . 

Texas  

Wyoniiug  

Great  Plains. 

Idaho  

( )reKou  

Washington  


Northwest. . . . 


Illinois. .  . 
Indiana. . . 
Iowa ..... 
Michigan . 
Minnesota 
Missouri . . 
Ohio  .... 
Wisconsin. 


North  Central. 


Alahanta  

Arkansas  

Florida  

Ci^eorgia . .  ...  . 

KfMitncky  

Ix)uisiana .  . .  . 

Maryland  

Mississi|)|)i. . .  . 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Tcniiesse*-.  ^ 

Virginia  

West  Virginia. 


.South. 


1  )elaware  

Maine  

Mass:ichwi<c((s. . 
New  Jcfs<»y  .  . . 

Ncfw  York'  

Pcinn.*ylvanii — 

Northeast.. 

Arizona  

Cjih/imia..  .  . 
Nftvada . .  . .  . 
Ul:dl  


Sotithw(»si , 
Utiiled  Stales.  . 


Price-support 

Ccrtilicate 

Diversion 

'lota!  dirert 

Total 

'  heiH-fits 

payments 

Payiucnts 

payiuchis 

benefits 

.5:{l 

.508 

.509 

^  

..525 

.520 

.407 

.472 

.471 

.408 

.478 

.407 

.438 

.180 

.478 

.444 

.142 

.407 

.447 

.445 

.5«I7 

.511 

.538 

..550 

:m 

.30!» 

.3(il 

.373 

.370 

.128 

.421 

.430 

.420 

.428 

.484 

.400 

.482 

.rA% 

Am 

.571 

.550 

.555 

.5(>2 

.5(»0 

.477 

.470 

.1.58 

.4f>3 

.481 

.'14 \' 

jfi  1 
.-lo  1 

.•lcV> 

.041 

.540 

..5.55 

.022 

.(UfO 

.010 

.571 

.011 

.040 

Mil 

.502 

.405 

.520 

.540 

.G44 

-  ~ 

..504 

.575 

.010 

xm 

Mm 

.320 

.3(N) 

.332  ^ 

.331 

.324 

.310 

.212 

.335 

.320 

413 

305 

.375 

.412 

.413 

.:W7 

.314 

.004 

.3.58 

.318 

.502 

.524 

.457 

.5iiO 

.50!) 

.381 

J470 

.20i» 

.400 

.38(1 

.320 

.182 

3.5(» 

.343 

.2:>i 

.2:^8 

.111 

"  .254 

.237 

"373" 

"22'.» 

_  ^:|o7 

404 

.244 

.(>:{0 

..508 

.«:<5 

.658 

.507 

.070 

.045 

.451 . 

.4:tt 

.130 

.404 

.4(iO 

-304 

.400 

.137 

.4<>5 

.407 

.437 

.40:{ 

.I8(» 

.477 

.440 

572 

.5<M) 

584 

..5()S 

.335 

.317 

.171 

.3.50 

.340 

.550 

.515 

.447 

.b{V.\ 

..55:< 

.211 

.220 

.073 

.214 

.212 

.:{08 

.31KI 

.105 

.305 

.310 

.414 

.402 

.  1 05 

.450 

.42>> 

.313 

.342 

.117 

.344 

.320 

.3(i4 

.3r»o 

.171 

.377 

.3(»7 

.40*) 

.U4 

.135 

.455 

.418 

.312 

.327 

.301 

.330 

.310 

.t;73 

.302 

.282 

.708 

.(>81 

.210 

.P.N) 

.482 

.\m 

.2(K) 

.450 

.4-2.3 

.154 

.107 

.4(i8 

.308 

.120 

.148 

.400 

.282 

.20!! 

.085 

.318 

:im 

'    ^  .37ir^ 

_  .384 

.120 

.418 

.551 

.452 

.480 

..528 

.547 

.070 

.514 

..527 

..500 

.0.50 

.lioo 

.018 

.508 

.088 

.000 

.707 

.504 

Am 

xm 

.(»87 

.710 

.iV24 

~  ?578 

^^.0.52" 

.703 

.5r»o 

.511 

.180 

..577 

.500 

Sotuci'^:  .Sm-  ;:d»!e.<  4.  .5.  6.  7.  and  8. 

'  For  :in  explanation  of  the  Ciini  concent r.-tl ion  ratio  .<ee  section  on  pioccdnn-  tn  tlii.-*  paper. 


The  s?aiiie  pattrrn  of  (lisstrihiitioii  can  be  identi- 
fied again  in  tlie  casic  of  divers^ion  payment.^  (jjcc 
table  6|,  !)Ut  the  degree  of  concentration  i?;  even 
lower. 


The  eenifieatr  paynu-nt  and  diversion  payment 
distributions  are  combined  into  a  total  direct  pay- 
ment di$«tributioii  and  presented  in  tai)le  7. 
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Tablk4. — Distribution  of  1964  wheat  jmce'Support  benefits:  Proportion  of  (\S..  regional,  and  State  benefits 

received  by  varioua  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  ^ 


(1) 


(2) 


(4) 


(5) 


(0) 


(7) 


(8) 


(10) 


Stale 


Colorado.  . 

Montana..  .  . 
Xobniska 
New  .M(!\iro. . . 
North  Dakota 
Oklahoma..  . 
South  Dakota 
Toxa.**  . . 
Wvoiniii^; 


I'lwnt  of  total  benefit?*  received  liv  the— 


I>o\ver  Lower 
11)%  of  20%  of 
fanners  furiner.'c 


Nortli\vi*.<t . 

Illiiioi.4  

Indiana  

Iowa  

M  irliiisaii  

.\fiiine.sot:i     .  ... 

Missouri  

Ohio.  .  

Wiwousin. . 

N'orth  Central 

Ahihania  

.\rkaus:i.<  

Florida  

(teorgiu   

Keuttieky  

liOuisiann  

Mnrylaiul     .  . .  . 
Mi.Ksissippi       . .  . 
North  Carolina. . . 
South  CaroHna.  . . 

Tenne.KiH'c  

Virginia/  

WeM  Virgniia    .  . 

South   

Delaware  

Maine  

.M:is.sachusi'tts  

W^w  JiT?«e>  .  .  .  , .  . 
New  York       .  . 
I'ennsylvani.'i 

Northeast  . .  . 
Arizona. . 
California 
Nevada.. 
Ut:ih 

S*)Uthwe.**l 
United  States  ...  . 


0.  7 

1.  :{ 
0.8 
2.4 

0.  4 
1.8 

1.  :{ 
l.:< 

0.  9 

1.  ;{ 


:l7 

4.7 
1.0 
O.ti 
:{.(} 
:i.r> 

2.2 


Lower 
%\%  of 
farmers 

"s 

10 

8 
10 

ti 
15 
12 

!) 

(} 
11 


Lower 
50%  of 
farmers 

15 
21 
18 
10 
12 
24 
24 
•20 
14 
10 


Top 
50%  of 
fai  nu'rs 

sir 

7<) 
82 
81 
88 
7ti 

7r, 

so 

8(i 
81 


Top 
:U%  of 
farmers 

72 
08 

IT} 
02 
04 
00 
77 


Top 
20%  of 
f.-irniers 


51 
48 
<U) 
44 
50 
54 
01 


Top 
10%,  of 
fai  niers 

:r2 
M 
41 

:to 

WW 

;{8 
4:i 
:iO 


Top 
l%of 
fariner> 

0.0 
7.0 
7.0 
8.0 
8.7 
5.8 
7.2 
8.7 
10.5 
7.4 


Giiii 
eoncen- 
tration 
ratio  * 

.fax 

.400 
.478 
.444 
.5r):> 
.itSl 
.428 
.484 
.571 
.477 


(treat  Plains 

1.2 

:L4 

\) 

20 

80 

(;o 

5.* 

Wi 

81 

.482 

Idaho. 

1.4 

2.8 

5 

"0 

"01 

80 

70 

12.7 

^041 

t».7 

l.:i 

8 

02 

84 

00 

48 

U.l 

.050 

Washington  

t).5 

1.7 

(} 

i:{ 

87 

74 

57 

:{8 

8.0 

.540 

t).8 
5.0 

5.:< 
:lo 
o.t» 
:l7 

4.0 
5.2 
7.5 


1J> 

o:o" 

10.7 
7.:i 

12.0 
7.5 
0.7 

10.5 

15.0 


17 
18 
12 
-20 
12 
10 
17 

•2.T 


0 

'2<r 

27 
21 

:io 

10 
24 
20 


01 


74 
IW 
70 
70 
81 
7ti 
74 


58 
58 
00 
(K) 
Z\ 
^\ 
50 
50 


08 


44 
A\\ 
40 
W\ 
00 
40 
44 
40 


J8_ 

"24 
2() 
20 
20 
41 
20 
28 
\\\ 


0^4' 
5.0 

o.:i 

4.5 
11.0 
7.8 
5.7 
0.4 


li44 
330 
.324 
.413 
.:i07 
.502 
.381 
.330 
.231 


5.0 

i.r 

2.5 
4.3 
5.8 
3.0 
1.3 
3.5 
1.3 
7.8 
0.7 
4.0 
t).5 
5.5. 


0.0 


25 


0.3 
4.0 
8.5 
11.5 
7.0 
2.(> 
7.1 
2.7 
15.0 
13.5 
0.8 
13.0 
11.1 


10" 

8 
14 
10 
13 

0 
13 

5 

2(» 
22 
\i\ 
22 
18 


10 
12 
21 
20 
20 
13 
20 
13 
30 
34 
25 
32 
28 


84 
88 
70 
71 
80 
87 
74 
87 
01 

m 

75 
08 
72 


8:5 

71 
02 
08 
7ti 

71 
48 
55 
t)7 
57 
«j.3 


48 

Tl  " 
7i) 
57 
54 
53 
50 
30 
58 
38 
4() 
54 
48 
51 


20 


51 
50 
35 
47 
31 
41 
21 
42 

:m) 

30 
38 
34 
32 


i:L2" 
10.7 

0.1 
12.0 

8.0 
11.1 

5.5 

0.5 

7.3 

0.7 

8.2 

ca 

4.0 


^5.4 
'3:V> 
2.4 
0.5 
3.5 
4.0 
t).7 


10.0 


18 


73 


7.2 
4.0 

13.0 
7.0 
«.M) 

13.3 


15 

22 
12 
10 
22 


27 
12 
32 
18 
25 
33 


7:r 

88 

rs 

75 
t)7 


04 

Y>7 
84 
51 
00 
t)7 
50 


_50 

81 
31 
.53 
51 
4(. 


42^ 

2(r 

71 

15 

32 

34 

28 


11.4 
5.1 
7.1 
1.5 
5.0 
0.4 
5.3 


5.4 
l73 
t).5 
0.0 
1.4 


107_ 
2:0 
1.2 
1.7 
2.8 


iS 
3 
4 
5 


hi 
0 

10 
7 


73 
84 
01 
St) 
03 


04 


72 
81 
70 
87 


50 
01 
72 
70 
75 


35 

44" 

54 

57 

01 


0.0 


14.2 

I. 5.7 

II.  5 
10.3 


0.0 
1.7 


1.8 
3,4 


J) 


04 


80 

^74" 


()2 


44 


18.7 
li.8 


~5iK) 

.0:^5 

.451 
.304 
.437 

.:«5 

.550 
.211 
.308 
.414 
.313 

jm 

^)0 
.312 
.073 
.210 
.450 
.3J»8 
.282 

.37jl» 
.(»70 

.mKi 

.707 
^10 
75(50 


.<ourees:  1064  \Vlie:it  Program:  Kiequenev  Distribu- 
tion. USDA.  A.*^CS.  Oetohor  1065,  table.-  6 
and  8.  pp.  7,  U. 
(b)  Agnrulttn:d  St.ilistirs  1966.  USDA.  1066,  p. 
3.  Prirc<  fiom  tlii<  .M)U*ee  were  used  ni  rom- 
ptiting  the  weights  used  in  combining  the 
distnbutionni  d:ita  fiom  .•^otnce  (a; 
(e)  Crop  Production:  1065  Annu  ^.  iry. 
USDA.  SRS,  peeeniber  20.  106.  ''^  old 
d.'it:t  fiom  thi<  .sniMv  w:is  ti.H>  vitli 
prices  from  (b)  nnd  St.'ite  alio  .otals 
f(U*  tirogr.'un  partiei])ators  from  v.i,  .  com- 
pttliug  St.'ite  allotment  output  value  ^gurc^ 


for  U.N'  \\>  wj'igltts  in  combining  the  distribu- 
tional (hita  from  ^ource 

'Till-*  t.-ible  prcMMits  portions  of  two  Lorenz  rurves  re- 
lating the  cumulated  ])eicentage  di.Miibution  of  benefits  to 
(he  cumul.'ited  ]M»rcent  of  f.irincr.**  reeeivmg  tho.«e  benefits. 
Cohimtis  1  (hiough  4  summnri/.e  this  rehitioiHhip  cumtilat.-d 
ii]»  fioiu  (he  lower  (benefit  ])er  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 
and  columns  5  through  0  snminari/.e  the  relation.<»hip  cumu- 
lated down  fiom  (he  top  (highe.st  benefit  per  recipient)  end 
of  (lie  curve. 

"  Foi  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concent ra* ion  r:itio  .ve 
.N'ctiou  on  procedure  in  (his  paper. 
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Tabl  '.  5. — Distribution  of  1964  wheat  certificate  payments:  Proportion  of  L'.S..  regional,  and  State  benefits 

received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  ' 


(1) 


(2) 


(4) 


(5) 


(0) 


(7) 


(8) 


(0) 


(10) 


State 


Percent  of  total  benefits  received  by  the — 


Gim 

Ix)wcr 

I^wer 

I/)\V4?r 

I/)\vcr 

Top 

Top 

Top 

Top 

Top 

eoiicen- 

10%  of 

20%  of 

33%  of 

50%  of 

50%  of 

33%  of 

20%  of 

10%  of 

l%of 

trat  ion 

farmers 

farmers 

farmers 

farmers 

farmers 

farmers 

farmers 

farmers 

farmers 

rat  io  * 

1.2 

.3.9 

9 

16 

84 

71 

56 

37 

8.7 

.508 

1.2 

3.6 

10 

21 

79 

68 

52 

37 

8.1 

.467 

1.2 

4.3 

8 

18 

82 

68 

51 

33 

7.2 

.467 

11 

1 1\ 
19 

ol 

u«5 

49 

38 

9.1 

.44J 

0.7 

3.0 

7 

16 

84 

71 

53 

37 

7.7 

.507 

2.0 

7.0 

15 

25 

75 

61 

.43 

29 

5.6 

.369 

1  'I 

iz 

Z-i 

/O 

•yz 

O.O 

^'>i 
.4^1 

1  *> 

'X  <; 

o.u 

II 

1.1 

ol 

71 

/.I 

do 

u% 

*HJ 

v.z 

.4951 

U.if 

n 
1) 

1 

lo 

OO 

/  0 

f^O 
O.f 

41 

41 

t\  c 
Sl.O 

1  f\ 

•1.4 

1 1 
1 1 

1  Q 

oZ 

o4 

•J  ft 

7  1 

/.I 

.4/ 

1.2 

3.6 

10 

20 

'  80 

69 

53 

37 

8.2 

.477 

2.2 

4.5 

7 

14 

86 

73 

62 

43 

9.3 

.546 

o!7 

1.0 

4 

10 

90 

80 

64 

43 

9.1 

.610 

0.7 

2.7 

7 

16 

84 

71 

53 

34 

6.5 

.502 

1.2 

2.3 

5 

12 

88 

80 

64 

43 

9.7 

.594 

5.0 

10.0 

17 

27 

73 

58 

44 

24 

6.3 

.326 

5.4 

10.7 

18 

'27 

73 

57 

43 

25 

5.7 

.316 

•i  o 
.).o 

7.6 

1  '1 
1.) 

zz 

TO 
/O 

65 

45 

27 

5.8 

.395 

5.0 

11.2 

19 

28 

72 

57 

42 

27 

4.6 

.314 

:i.5 

6.0 

12 

17 

8:i 

75 

61 

43 

12.4 

.524 

4.7 

9.4 

10 

23 

77 

62 

49 

28 

7.6 

.376 

5.2 

10.4 

17 

26 

74 

58 

44 

26 

5.9 

.329 

7.4 

14.7 

25 

37 

63 

5\ 

41 

29 

6.€ 

.238 

4.8 

9.6 

16 

24 

76 

61 

49 

29 

7.9 

.373 

2.7 

5.4 

9 

16 

84 

71 

5!) 

39 

9.1 

.41)4 

2.0 

4.0 

7 

10 

fX) 

84  _ 

70 

57 

20.3 

.658 

:i.8 

7.5 

13 

21 

79 

69 

49 

32 

8.8 

.433 

4.0 

8.1 

13 

20 

80 

73 

61 

42 

11.7 

.496 

3.7 

7.5 

12 

22 

78 

64 

47 

•27 

7.2 

.403 

1.1 

■>  A 

5 

1  *i 
1.5 

0*7 
Oi 

Til 

uu 

41 

12.0 

.biz 

:i.4 

0.8 

15 

28 

72 

50 

37 

20 

5.1 

.317 

i.:i 

2.6 

6 

IS 

82 

68 

57 

40 

10.1 

.515 

7 

14.9 

25 

Of 

vc\ 

\jo 

50 

40 

'}<\ 
^.1 

o.u 

.229 

5.4 

lois 

18 

27 

73 

64 

55 

41 

10.6 

!399 

4.5 

9.1 

15 

77 

05 

50 

31 

8.8 

.402 

0.0 

11.9 

20 

m 

70 

(K) 

50 

34 

5.9 

.342 

5.3 

10.0 

18 

27 

73 

()5 

47 

31 

4.2 

.360 

4.6 

9.2 

15 

23 

77 

69 

50 

39 

11.7 

.444 

3.2 

6.4 

14 

26 

74 

58 

36 

20 

5.3 

.327 

2.2 

4.3 

7 

11 

89 

59 

36 

18 

1.8 

.392 

7.5 

14.9 

25 

37 

o:^ 

5(» 

35 

18 

1.8 

.190 

S.l 

0.2 

10 

21 

79 

(»7 

40 

2<) 

4.9 

.423 

4.3 

8.7 

14 

22 

78 

62 

49 

27 

0.8 

.383 

(>.3 

12.5 

21 

31 

09 

58 

43 

28 

5.0 

.299 

4.8 

9.7 

10 

24 

76 

_  62 

48_ 

31 

6.8 

.384 

1.4 

4.3 

10 

22 

78 

At> 

.52 

30 

6.6 

.452 

1.5 

4.1 

9 

10 

84 

72 

57 

39 

7.5 

.514 

0.8 

1.7 

0 

15 

85 

77 

07 

58 

9.7 

.618 

2.4 

4.9 

8 

12 

88 

78 

65 

51 

ii.6 

.594 

 1.5 

2.9 

5 

10 

90 

70 

68 

50 

13.0 

.624 

1.7 

.3.3 

7 

15 

85 

72 

61 

10.6 

.544 

Colorado  

'|Kati8as  

'.Montana  

iXel)raska  

>New  Me.Kico ...... 

North  Dakota  

.Oklahoma  

South  Dakota  

Te.\as  

Wyoming  

Cireat  Plains. 

Idaho  

Oregon  

Washington  

Northwest 

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Michigan  

Mirnesota  

Missouri  

Ohio...  

Wisconsin  

North  Central. 

Alabama  

Arkansas  

Florida  

Georgia  

Kentucky  

I^onisiana  

Maryland  

Mississippi  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina.  .  . . 

Tennessee  

V'irginia.  

Wp«t  Virginia  

South  

Delaware  

Maine  

Massa<'hu.setts  

New  Jersey  

New  York .  .  . 
IVnnsylvania.  . 

Northeast  

Arizona  

California  

Nevada   

Utah  

Southwest  

United  States  


Source:  1964  Wheat  Program:  Frequency  Distribution. 
USDA,  ASCS,  October  1065,  Ubies  12  and  15,  pp.  13,  16. 
In  the  case  of  certifiratc  payments  the  diistributions  are 
self-weighting  since  the  distributional  data  is  in  dollar  form. 

*  This  table  presents  portions  of  two  Lorenz  curves  re- 
lating the  cumulated  percentage  distribution  of  benefits  to 
the  cumulated  percent  of  farmers  receiving  those  benefits. 


Columns  1  through  i  summarize  this  relationship  cumulated 
up  from  the  lower  (benefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 
and  columns  5  through  0  .stimmarize  the  relationship  cumu- 
lated down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 
of  the  curve. 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  see 
.Miction  on  procedure  in  this  paper.. 
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Table  Q.^Distribution  of  1964  wheat  diversion  payments:  Proportion  of  f/.S.,  regional,  and  State  benefits 

received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  * 

(1)          (2)         "q)          (4)  (5)          (6)  (7)  (8)  (9)  (10) 

Percent  of  total  benefits  received  l)y  tlie — 

State   ■   Oini 

Lower     Lower     Lower     Lower  Top        Top  Top  Top  Top  conceii- 

10%  of    20%  of    33%  of    50%  of  50%  of    33%  of  20%  of  10%  of  l%of  tration 

farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers  farmers    farmers  farmers  farmers    farmers  ratio ' 

Colorado  TTT         To         4A          10          17  83          71  57  39  9.5  .609 

Kansas                          ^  1.5         3.9          10          21  79          69  37  ^  9.0.  .472 

Montana  ...     1.9         5.4          10          20  80          66  49  31  6.8  .438 

Nebraska..,?                       3.2         6.4       -  13          21  79          61  40  36  8.4,  .407 

New  Mexico                        1.4         3.3           8          15  85          72  55  37  7.5  .511 

North  Dakbta                     2.3         7.3         ^16.    —26'  --      74  60  43  2S)  5.5  .361 

Oklahoma                          1.7         4.1           12          24  76          64  51  34  7.8  .430 

South4)akota....^                1.8         4.4          10.         20  80          69  54  39  8.9  .482 

Texas.                               1.3         2.9           7          15  85          76  60  42  .  10.4  .555 

Wyoming                           2.1         5.1           12          20  80          68  52  35  6.8  .458. 

Great"  Plains                  1 .7  ^        4.2          10          21  79          69  53  37  8.5  __jj70 

Idaho                               ~21         5^3~        ^          le"     ~84  72  61  43  9.7  .527 

Oregon                              1.8         3.6           7          13  87          78  ihi  42  9.1  .571 

Washington                        1.3         3.2           8          16  84          71  5:}  35  6.6  .495 

Northwest                     1.7       '  3.4           6          13  87          78  63  43  9.7  .Z_j75 

Illinois                              5.5        11.0          18          29  71          56  42  23  ^  6..(L  .300  ^ 

Indiana                             6.7        13.4          22          33  67          52  39  ZiC'     5.0  .242 

Iowa                                4.3         8.7           14          24  76          63  44  27  5.9  .375 

Michigan                           8.9        17.8          30          45  55          41  28  18  2.7  .094^ 

Minnesota                          4.4         8.7          15          22  78          69  56  39  11.2  .457 

Missouri                            7.4        14.8          25          37  63          50  38  2^  5.9  ,209 

Ohio                                 7.7        15.3          26          38  62          47  34  21  4.5  .182 

Wisconsin                          8.8        17.6          21>          44  56          41  30  20  .<.5  .111 

North  Central                7.1        14.2          24          36  64          51   39  _^_24^  .229 

Alabama  7^2        r4.3          24          36  64     "     52  41  27  6.4  .244 

Arkansas                           4.2         8.4       -    14          21  79          72  61  50  17.7  .507 

Florida                              8.2        16.4          27       -  41  59          45  :i0  17  3.6  .136 

Georgia                             8.5        17.0          28          43  57          43  32  23  4.5  .137 

Kentucky.                          7.6        15.2          25          38  62          48  36  20  5.1  .186 

Louisiana                           3.2         6.3          10          17  83          72  57  39  10.6  .500 

Maryland                           7.7        15.5          26          38  62  .       49  32  18  4.7  .171 

Mississippi                         3.3         6.6          11          21  79          64  52  38  10.3  •  .447 

North  Carolina                    9.2        18.5          31          46  54          38  26  17  3.0  .073 

South  Carolina                    8.9        17.8          30          44  56          41  2i)  20  3.7  .105 

Tennessee                          8.0        16.0          27          40  60          47  33  22  4.7  .165 

Virginia                             8.7        17.4          2<)          43  57          42  'M)  19  3.2  .117 

West  Virginia                      7.9        15.7          26          39  61          48  34  20  2.5  .171 

South                          8.5        17.0          28          43  _  j?  ^  21  4.9  .135 

Delaware.                          4.1         8.2          16          28  '72          57  30  20  .'i.O  .301 

Maine                               6.8        13.6          Z\          34  66          55  45  35  3.5  .282 

Massachusetts                     2.0         3.9           7          10  90          74  44  22  2.2  .482 

New  Jersey                         8.1        16.2          27          41  59          45  32  19  3.5  -.154 

New  York                          8,5        17.0          28          43  57          43  29  18  3.2  .120 

Pennsylvania                       9.0        18.1          30          45  55          40  28   16  2.9  .085 

Northeast                     8.5  17^          28          42  ~    j«  ~"^3  _     30  19  34  .m 

Arizona                             3.0         tTi"       "'i2          21^  79^         68  59  44  19. 1  .489 

California                          2.3         4.7            9          17  8:j          74  60  41  10.2  .527 

Nevada                             2.1         4.2           8          17  83          73  64  52  13.6  .568 

Utah                                4.2         8.4           14          21  79          68  56  43  H.l  -466 

Southwest                           „  "^-^^           ^  ^          JJL   —  ^^-^  '^^^ 

United  States  3.4                       iT         18  82          68  57  40  10.8  .480 

Source:  1964  Wheat  Program:  Frequency  Distribution.  Columns  1  through  4  summarize  this  relationship  cumulated 

USDA,  ASCS.  October  1965,  tables  6  and  10,  pp.  7,  11.  In  up  from  the  lower  (benefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 

the  case  of  diversion  payments  the  distributions  arc  self-  and  column.^  6  through  9  summarize  the  relationship  cumu- 

weighting  since  the  distribtitional  data  is  in  dollar  form.  latcd  down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 

*  This  table  prej<cnts  portions  of  two  Lorcnz  curves  re-  of  the  curve, 

lating  the  cumulated  percentage  distribution  of  benefits  to  -  For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  see 

the  cumulated  percent  of  irtrmen<  receiving  those  benefits.  section  on  procedure  in  this  paper. 
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Table  6. — Distribution  of  1964  wheat  diversion  payments:  Proportion  of  U.S.,  regional,  and  State  benefits 

received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  * 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(0) 


(7) 


(8) 


(10) 


State 


Percent  of  total  benefits  received  by  the — 


Lower 
10%  of 
farmers 


Lower 
20%  of 
farmers 


Lower 
33%  of 
farmers 


Lower 
50%  of 
farmers 


Top 
50%  of 
farmers 


Top 
33%  of 
farmers 


Top 
20%  of 
farmers 


Top 
10%  of 
farmers 


Top 
l%of 
farmers 


Gini 
concen- 
tration 
ratio  * 


Colorado ...... 

Kansas  

Montana — . . 
Nebraska .  . . 
New  Mexico. . . 
North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma  

South^Dakota. 
Texas. ....... 

Wyoming  


Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Missouri  

Ohio..  

Wisconsin  

North  Central. . 

Alabama  

Arkansas  

Florida  

Georgia  

Kentucky;  

Louisiana  

Maryland  

Mississippi  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Tennessee  

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

South  

Delaware  

Maine  

Massachusetts.    . . . 

New  Jersey  

New  York  

Pennsylvania  

Northeast  

Arizona  

California  

Nevada  

Utah  

Sout  hwest .... 

United  States  


1.9 
1.5 
1.9 
3.2 
!.4 
2.3 
1.7 
1.8 
1.3 
2.1 


4.4 
3.9 
5.4 
6.4 
3.3 
7.3 
4.1 
4.4 
2.9 
5.1 


10 
10 
10 
13 
8 

lo: 

12 

10. 
7 

12 


17 
21 
20 
21 
15 
=20- 
24 
20 
15 
20 


83 
79 
80 
79 
85 
74 
70 
80 
85 
80 


71 
09 
GO 
01 
72 
60 
64 
Gi) 
76 
68 


57 

5r 

49 
40 
55 
43 
51 
54 
60 
52 


5.5 
6.7 
4.3 
8.9 
4.4 
7.4 
7.7 
8.8 


11.0 
13.4 

8.7 
17.8 

8.7 
14.8 
15.3 
17.6 


18 
22 
14 
30 
15 
25 
26 
2<) 


29 
33 
24 
45 
22 
37 
38 
44 


71 
67 
76 
55 
78 
63 
62 
56 


56 
52 
63 
41 
69 
50 
47 
41 


42 
39 
44 
28 
56 
38 
34 
30 


7.1 


14.2 


24 


36 


64 


51 


39 


7.2 
4.2 
8.2 
8.5 
7.6 
3.2 
7.7 
3.3 
9.2 
8.9 
8.0 
8.7 
7.9 


14.3 
8.4 
16.4 
17.0 
15.2 
6.3 
15.5 
6.6 
18.5 
17.8 
16.0 
17.4 
15.7 


24 
14 
27 
28 
'25 
10 
26 
11 
31 
30 
27 
29 
26 


36 
21 
41 
43 
38 
17 
38 
21 
46 
44 
40 
43 
39 


64 
79 
59 
57 
62 
83 
62 
79 
54 
56 
60 
57 
61 


52 
72 
45 
43 
48 
72 
49 
64 
38 
41 
47 
42 
48 


41 
61 

:io 

32 
36 
57 
32 
52 
26 
2<) 
33 
:i0 

34 


39 
37 
31 
36 
37 
2<) 
34 
39 
42 
35 


9.5 
9.0. 
6.8 
8.4, 
7.5 
5.5 
7.8 
8.9 
10.4 
6.8 


23  = 

21  - 

18 

39 

21 
20 


6.(L 
5.0 
5.9 
2.7 
11.2 
5.9 
4.5 
.J.5 


24 


6.3 


27 
50 
17 
23 
20 
39 
18 
38 
17 
20 
22 
19 
20 


6.4 
17.7 
3.6 
4.5 
5.1 
10.6 
4.7 
10.3 
3.0 
3.7 
4.7 
3.2 
2.5 


.509 
.472 
.438 
.407 
.511 
.361 
.430 
.482 
.555 
.458, 


Great"  Plains  

1.7. 

4.2 

10 

21 

79 

69 

53 

37 

8.5 

.470 

Idaho  

2.7 

5.3 

9 

16 

84 

72 

~  61 

43 

9.7 

.527 

1.8 

3.6 

7 

13 

87 

78 

6:) 

42 

9.1 

.571 

Washington  

1.3 

3.2 

8 

16 

84 

71 

5:) 

35 

6.6 

.495 

Northwest  

1.7 

^  3.4 

6 

13 

87 

78 

63 

43 

9.7 

.576 

.300^ 

.242 

.375 

.094- 

.457 

.209 

.182 

.111 


.229 


.244 
.507 
.136 
.137 
.186 
.500 
.171 
.447 
.073 
.105 
.165 
.117 
.171 


8.5 

17.0 

28 

43 

57 

43 

32 

2! 

4.9 

.135 

4.1 

8.2 

16 

28 

72 

57 

36 

20 

.'i.O 

.301 

6.8 

13.6 

'23 

34 

66 

55 

45 

35 

3.5 

.282 

2.0 

3.9 

7 

10 

74 

44 

22 

2.2 

.482 

8.1 

16.2 

27 

41 

59 

45 

32 

19 

3.5 

.154 

8.5 

17.0 

28 

43 

57 

43 

29 

18 

3.2 

.120 

9.0 

18.1 

30 

45 

55 

40 

'28 

16 

2.9 

.085 

8.5 

17.0 

28 

42 

58 

43 

30 

19 

3.4 

.126 

3.6 
2.3 

7.1 

12 

21 

79 

68 

59 

44 

19.1 

.480 

4.7 

9 

17 

8:) 

74 

60 

41 

10.2 

.527 

2.1 

4.2 

8 

17 

&3 

73 

04 

52 

13.6 

.568 

4.2 

8.4 

14 

21 

79 

68 

56 

43 

11.1 

.466 

2.5 

4.9 

8 

14 

86 

76 

66 

49 

16.0 

.578 

3.4 

6.9 

11 

18 

82 

57 

40 

10.8 

.480 

Source:  1964  Wheat  Program:  Frequency  Distribution. 
USDA,  ASCS.  October  1965,  tables  6  and  10,  pp.  7,  11.  In 
the  ease  of  diversion  payment.*?  the  distributions  are  self- 
weighting  since  the  distributional  data  is  in  dollar  form. 

*  111  is  table  presents  portions  of  two  Ix}ronz  curves  re- 
lating the  cumulated  percentage  distribution  of  benefits  to 
the  cumulated  percent  of  larmers  receiving  thoj«e  benefits. 


Cohimns  1  throtigli  4  stimmarize  this  relationship  cumulated 
up  from  the  lower  (benefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 
and  cohimnf;  5  throtigh  9  summarize  the  relationship  eumu- 
lated  down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 
of  the  ctirve. 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  «ee 
section  on  procedure  in  this  paper. 
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Table  7. — Distribution  of  total  1964  wheat  (certificate  and  diversion)  payments:  Proportion  of  V.S., 
regional,  and  State  benefi^ts  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  * 


State 


Colorado.  

Kansas  

Montana. .  

Nebraska  

Now  Mexico  

North  Dakota  

Oklahoma  

South  Dakota  

Texas  

Wyoming  

XJreat  Plains... 

Idaho  

()«»gon  

Washington  

Northwest . . . . 

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Miehigan  

Minnesota  

Missouri  

Ohio  

Wisconsin  

North  Central. 

Alabama  

Arkansas  

Florida  

Georgia  

Kentueky  

Louisiana  

Maryland  

Mississippi  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina. . . . 

Tennessee  

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

South  

Delaware  

Maine  

Massachusetts  

New  Jersey  

New  York  

Pennsylvania  

Northeast  

Art2oua  

California  

Nevada  

Uta^  

I  Southwest.  .  . . 


_(1)   (2)  (3)  (4)   (5)       °  (G)  (7) 

,  Percent  of  total  lx»nefits  received  by  t!u» — 


(8) 


1.0) 


United  States .... 

Source:  1964  Wheat  Program:  Frequency  Distribution. 
US^A,  ASCS,  October  1965,  tables  6  and  17,  pp.  7.  18.  In 
the  Jcase  of  payments  (certificate  anJ  diversion)  the  distri- 
butions are  self-weighting  since  distributional  data  is  in 
(lolim*  form. 

'This  table  presents  portions  of  two  Lorenz  curves  re- 
latii^g  the  cumulated  percentage  distribution  of  benefits  to 


Lower 

Lower 

Ix)wer 

Jx)wcr 

nvp 

Top 

Top 

Top 

Top  ^ 

concen- 

10% of 

20%  of 

33%  of 

50%  of 

50%  of 

33%  of 

20%  of 

10%  of 

l%^f 

tration 

farmers 

farmers 

fnrmcrs 

farmers 

farmers 

farmers 

farmers 

farmers 

farmers 

ratio  * 

0.0 

3.1 

8 

15 

85 

72 

57 

30 

'J.O 

.525 

1.2 

3.5 

10 

21 

79 

*<i8 

52 

37 

8.2 

.471 

1.0 

3.!) 

8 

18 

82 

GO 

52 

33 

7.2 

.480 

2.4 

4.7 

10 

19 

81 

g:{ 

4!) 

38 

0.1 

.447 

0.5 

1.8 

6 

13 

87 

73 . 

56 

30 

8.:{ 

.538 

1.0 

6.8 

15 

25 

75 

61 

43 

20 

5.7 

.373 

1.2 

3.4 

11 

24 

76 

64 

50 

33 

7.0 

.420 

1.2 

3.3 

9 

19 

81 

71^ 

56 

40 

0.4 

.506 

0.8 

2.0 

6 

14 

80 

'  77 

60 

42 

0.8 

"  .562 

1.3 

3.8 

10 

18 

82 

70 

54 

37 

"  7.3 

.403 

1.2 

3.4 

9 

*20 

80 

38 

*  8.4 

.484 

2.2 

,  4.3 

44 

_  .-  ■ 

86 

— , — - 

74 

_  , 

63 

—    — — ^ 
44 

-  - 

0.6 

'■  '■' 

.555 

.  -  0.6 

1.3 

3 

8 

92 

84 

08 

40 

10.1 

.644 

0.5 

1.8 

6 

14 

86 

72 

55 

35 

6.8 

520 

-1  1 

II 

OI 

n't 

44 
tt 

0  0- 
1/..' 

.11  Iv 

4.9 

0.9 

16 

26 

74 

58 

44 

24 

6.4 

.332 

5.2 

10.4 

17 

26 

74 

59 

44 

27 

5.8 

.335 

3.6 

7.2 

12 

21 

79 

66 

46 

28 

6A) 

.412 

5.3 

10.7 

18 

27 

73 

04 

46 

32 

5.1 

.358 

3.4 

6.0 

11 

17 

83 

75 

62 

43 

12.8 

.530 

4.5 

0.0 

15 

%\ 

77 

65 

51 

31 

8.3 

.406 

5.0 

10.0 

17 

25 

75 

61 

45 

20' 

6.1 

.356 

7.3 

14.5 

24 

36 

64 

52 

42 

33 

7.7 

.254 

4.6 

9.2 

15 

23 

77 

04 

50 

31 

8.5 

.397 

2.7 

5.3 

9 

13 

87 

82 

74 

53 

13.7 

.630 

2.0 

4.0 

7 

10 

!K) 

86 

73 

60 

22.0 

.670 

3.8 

7.7 

13 

19 

81 

73 

60 

30 

13.7 

.494 

5JQ 

10.1 

17 

25 

75 

CO 

60 

53 

16.4 

.465 

'I  A 

U.O 

1 1 

17 

QQ 
OO 

71 
/  1 

dft 
ou 

'11 
t>«) 

J77 
.4/  « 

1.1 

2.2 

5 

12 

88 

77 

61 

43 

12.2 

.584 

3.1 

6.3 

11 

25 

75 

61 

40 

22 

5.5 

.356 

1.1 

2.3 

4 

13 

87 

72 

50 

43 

11.3 

.563 

7.7 

15.5 

26 

30 

61 

48 

38 

30 

7.2 

.214 

6.2 

12.3 

21 

31 

6!) 

5!) 

51 

45 

12.5 

.365 

4.4 

8.8 

15 

•22 

78 

71 

57 

41 

0.0 

.456 

5.1 

12.3 

20 

31 

69 

59 

51 

37 

6.8 

.344 

5.4 

10.7 

18 

27 

73 

64 

52 

33 

4.7 

.377 

4.!) 

0.9 

16 

25 

75 

67 

61 

46 

13.3 

.455 

3.2 

().4 

14 

2G 

74 

59 

37 

20 

5.3 

.3:^0 

2.0 

4.1 

7 

10 

<K) 

8(i 

84 

74 

7.4 

.708 

73 

14.7 

24 

37 

g:{ 

47 

28 

14 

1.4 

.160 

3.0 

5.9 

10 

15 

85 

72 

5t) 

34 

6.3 

.407 

4.3 

...  14 

22 

78 

71 

55 

37' 

7.4 

.448 

6.3 

12.5 

21 

31 

69 

58 

40 

31 

5.8 

.318 

4A) 

9.7 

r 

24 

76 

68 

5:) 

38 

7.4 

_  _  .418 

1.2 

2.4 

6 

16 

84 

70 

58 

3!) 

1X^ 

.528 

0.9 

2A) 

5 

13 

87 

70 

65 

45 

0.0 

.506 

0.7 

1.4 

3 

8^ 

81 

72 

61 

13.4 

«688 

2.4 

4.8 

8 

12 

88 

80 

KM 

%\ 

13.7 

.600 

1.4 

2.8 

5 

9 

91 

81 

 7L-. 

54 

15.0 

.652 

'1.5 

2.9 

5 

11 

89 

74 

6:) 

44 

11.6 

.577 

the  cunui luted  percent  of  farmers  receiving  tho«5C  benefits. 
Cohinins  1  through  4  summarize  this  relationship  eumtdated 
up  from  the  lower  'l".nefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 
and  columns  5  through  0  summarize  the  relationship  cumu- 
lated down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 
of  the  curve. 

^  For  an  explanation  of  t^^e  Gini  concentration  ratio  ^ce 
section  on  procedure  in  (hi^  paper. 
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in  tabic  8  both  certificate  and  diversion  payments  of  distribution  and  concentration  can  be  perceived^ 
are  couibine<!  into  a  total  1964  wheat  program  dis-  but  the  concentration  ratios  are  generally  higher 
tribution.  Again,  the  same  general  regional  pattern     than  any  of  the  components. 


Table  8. — Distribution  of  total  1964  wheat  benefits,  price  supports^  ajid  total  payments:  Proportion  of 
V.S.,  regional,  and  State  benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries^ 


(I) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(0) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


Stnte 


Percent  of  total  Iwocfits  a*cc'ived  by  the— 


Lower  l/owcr 
10%  of  20%  of 
farmtTs  farmers 


I>ower 
:«%  of 
farmers 


l/ower 
^50%  of 
(farmers 


Top 
50%  of 
farmers 


Top 
:«%  of 
farmers 


Top 
20%  of 
farmers 


Top 
10%  of 
farmers 


 —  Giiii 

Top  concen- 

l%of  I  ration 

farmers  ratio  * 


Colorado   0.8  3.0  8  15  85  72          57  39  9.0 

Kansas  ...   1.2  3.5  10  21  79  ^08          52  37  8.2 

.Montana   0.9  3.8  8  18  82  09          52  :J3  7.2 

Nebraska   2.4  4.7  10  1!>  81  Cii          49  38  9.1 

New  Me.aro   0.5  1.8  «  13  87  74     ^     57  39  8.4 

North  Dakota   1.9  t;.8  15  25  75  til          44    .      2i)  5.7 

t)klalioma...   1.2  3.4  11  24  70  04          50  :«  7.0 

Hotith  Dakota   1.2  3.4  9  19  81  71           55  40  9.2 

Texas   0.8  2.1  0  14  80  77          tU)  42  9.!> 

Wyoming   1.3  3.8  10  18  82  70          54  37  7.3 

"     CJrcat  Plains   1.2  3^4  9  20  80  09  5:^  38  8.4 

Idaho...-  "  ~2.0  4T0  "7^^      13  87  "70  "05  4t5  10^ 

Oregon   0.6  1.3  3  8  92  81          09  47  10.3 

WashinKton   0.5  1.8  0  14  80  7:^       '   55  30  7.1 

Northwest.   I.0_  2j)  4^  _j0  90  82  00  45  JOj 

Illinois   479  0:9  ~llin"^2l>  74~^  ^  — 41"       24  tU~ 

Indiana   5.2  10.4  17  20  74  58          44  20  5.7 

Iowa...   3.0  7.3  12  21  79  60          46  28  0.1 

MicfiiK:in   5.5  11.0  18  '28  72  6.3          45  31  5.0 

Minnesota..   3.5  7.0  12  18  82  75          02  43  12.6 

Missouri   4.6  9.2  15  23  77  65          51  .30  82 

Ohio   5.1  10.1  17  -25  75  60          45  28  6.0 

Wisconsin   7J^  14.6  24  37  51  41  :^  7.4 

North  Central. . 4.7          9^4 _  16  77  64  50 

Al'ibama   2.8  5.6 

Arkansas   2.1  4.2 

Florida..   4.0  7.9 

(Jcorgia   5.2  10.5 

Keritnrky   3.6  7.1 

l/onisianu   1.1  2.3 

Maryland   .3.2  i\A 

Mis.Hissippi   1.2  2.4 

North  Carolina   7.8  1.5.5 

South  Carolina   t>.3  12.6 

Tennessee   4.6  9.1 

VifKinin   6.2  12.5 

West  Virginia   5.4  10.8  

South   5.0^  lO.I  17  -25  75  66  60 

Delaware  "  ITS 

Maine   2.1 

Massachusetts   7.1 

New  .Jttrscy   3.1 

New  York   4.5 

Pennsylvania   t>.4  

Northeast   5j)_  10X>  J7  25  75" 

Arizona  ~^  1.2    '     274  "^j]  "  uj 

California   0.8  1.8  5  12  88 

Nevada....:   0.7  1.5  3  9  91 

Utah    2.1  4.2  7  11  89  

So»thwe.Ht   1.3  2.5  4  8  !r2  83  73  56        16. 1 

United  States   i.5*  370'  .5  '"11    "~~8ir    '^'^74^  U  11.7 


9 

7 
13 
17 
12 

5 
12 

4 
26 
21 
15 
21 
18 


14 
11 
20 
26 
18 
12 
25 
13 

32 

31 
•27 


86 
89 
80 
74 
82 
88 
75 
87 
61 

m 
11 

69 
73 


81 
85 
73 
65 
70 
77 
61 
71 
48 
58 
70 
58 
64 


73 
73 
59 
58 
55 
01 
.39 
59 
38 
49 
56 
50 
.52 


JJl 

59 
.38 
51 

:« 

42 
•22 
43 

:lo 

43 
40 

:{6 


6.6" 
4.3 

14.2 
6.2 
8.9 

1-2.7 


14 
7 
•24 
10 
15 
21 


26 
II 
:J5 
15 
22 
32 


Yr 

89 
(>5 
85 
78 
68 


58 

m 

48 
71 
70 
58 


36 
8:) 
•29 
55 
54 
43 


46 

W 

73 

14 

.34 

36 

30 


07 

IT 

81 

81 

82 


59 
67 
72 
69 


41 
47 

60 
55 


8.4 
13:6 
21.5 
12.4 
15.3 

8.8 
11.9 

5.5 
10.8 

7.2 
11.7 

9.4 

6.7 

4.7 


13.0 


™5jr 

7-3 
1.4 
f».2 
7.1 
5.7 


7.2 


9.8 
11.4 
12.9 
14.5 


.526 
.470 
.479 
.447 
.544 
.375 
.429 
.501 
.564 
..489 

:m 


.517 
.646 
.526 
^9 

.:m 

.412 
.345 
.524 
.400 
.352 
.248 


.392 


.669 
.482 
.444 
.466 
.579 
.351 
.560 
.213 
.348 
.444 
.3.36 
.373 
.447 
=m 
.699 
.174 
.488 
.435 


.407 

.617 
.680 

.672 


Souri'c:  Soo  .''oun-es  for  tables  4^  5  and  6.  This  table  com- 
bino.«<  the  price-support  lK»nofits.  the  rcrtifirate  payments, 
and  divci-sion"  payments  reported  in  tables  4.  6  and  6. 

*  Tills  tnble  |ire.<onls  portions  of  two  Lorenz  curves  re- 
lating the  euniulated  |>ereentage  distribution  of  benefits  to 
'the  etimnlatcd  percent  of  farmers  receiving  those  benefits. 


Columns  1  through  4  .summarize  this  relationship  cumulated 
up  from  the  lower  (Ijcncfit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  ctirve, 
and  colunms  5  through  9  summarize  the  relationship  cumu* 
lated  down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  reeipieoO  jend 
of  the  curve. 

'For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio,  nee 
.action  on  procedure  in  this  paper.  ' 
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^  Ju!<t  an  in  the  case  of  rice,  the  same  general  degree 
of  concentration  can  represent  quite  different  dis- 
trihution.s  of  Ixjnefits  by  allotment  size.  Farmers 
with  allotments  of  200  acres  or  le^  receive  97  per- 
cent of  all  Iwncfits  in  the  North  Central  region,  61 
percent  in  the  Great  Plains,  and  only  34  percent  in 
the  Northwest.  Farmers  with  allotments  of  1,000 
acres  or  more  receive  only  0.1  percent  of  all  benefits 
in  the  North  Central  re^on,  they  receive  3  percent 
in  the  Great  Plains,  and  11  iKjrcent  in  the  far  North- 
west (see  table  9).  Variation  between  States  is 
considerable. 

The  average  U.S.  Gini  ratio  for  wheat  price  sup- 
ports is  .566,  for  wheat  certificate  payments  is  .544, 
and  for  wheat  diversion  payments  is  .480.  These 
.statist ics;  of  course,  refer  to  distributions  amoiig 
program  rooperators.  But,  in  an  industry'  in  which 
a  quarter  of  the  producers  choose  not  to  participate 
in  a  |)rice  and  income  support  program,  it  is  rele- 
vant to  ask  how  the  nonparticipating  allotment 
holders  differ  from  those  in  the  program.  While  the 
distributions  are  not .  presented  in  tabular  form, 
Lorenz  cum»s  and  Gini  ratios  were  computed' on 
allom^i-nt  acreages  of  nonparticipating  allotment 
holders  with  interesting  results.'' 

Using  the  same  type  of  value  weighting  system  as 
we  did  for  price  supports,  we  find  that  over  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  wheat  allotments  held 
by^-farmers  outside  the  program  exhibit  a  concen- 
tration ratio  of  .355— v/ell  Inflow  the  .566  for  price- 
sup|>ort  program  cooperators.  The  concentration 
ratios  of  the  regions  for  nonparticipating  farmers 
generally  follow  the  pattern  previously  observed  for 
those  in  the  program:  the  Northwest  had  a  Gini  of 
.693,  the  Great  Plains  one  of  .573,  and  the  North 
Central  region  is  .202.  In  other  words,  allotment 
concentration  among  nonparticipating  farmers  is 
greater  in  the  Northwest  and  Great  Plains  than 
among  fanns  in  the  program  in  those  regions.  In 
all  other  regions  and  for  the  United  States,  co;icen- 
tr4tion  is  lower  among  nonparticipating  farmers 
th^n  those  in  the  program. 

Clearly  it  is  the  smaller  allotment  holder  who  is 
the  typical  noncoo|>erator.  Less  than  1  percent  of 
noficooperators  hold  allotments  of  more  than  100 
es;  less  than  5  percent  hold  allotments  of  more 
th^n  30  acres.  Among  program  cooperators,  99 
percent  of  farmers  hold  allotments  of  IOC  acres  or 
better.  Tims,  not  only  is  concentration  on  the  whole 
er,  but  the  average  size  of  wheat  allotment  is 
smaller  among  those  wheat  farmers  who  chose 
1964  not  to  participate  in  the  wheat  program.** 


lov 
far 
in 


The  (lata  cninc  from  the  «inic  sotircc  the  ro«t  of  tlic 
\vh(  af  program  di«tribution«.  Sec  wurcr  (a)  of  tabic  4.  The 
(iat;  1  c'amc  from  tables  4  and  5  of  the  source. 

One  mu8t  be  careful  in  interpreting  thin.  Becati^c  a  non* 
|mri  V  ipattng  farmer  haM  a  small  allotment  does  not  mean  he 
jdaiitcd  wheat  acreage  ecitial  to  his  allotment.  He  may  have 
j)lat  itc<l  fur  more— or  none  at  all.  Also,  the  farmer  who  holds 
a  sr  lall  wheat  allotment  may  not  Ix*  a  itmall  farmer,  wheat 
nia.v  jtist  he  a  minor  enterj>ri<*c  on  his  farm.  All  we  have 
lon  e  here  is  comfmre  distributions  of  allotment  size. 


Thi^  suggests  that  if  concentration  were  measured 
over  all  allotment  liolders,  program  participators 
and  nbnparticipators,  the  measure  of  l>ene6t  con- 
centration in  wheat  would  be  greater  than  that  re* 
ported  here  for  program  participators. 

The  interesting  general  conclusion  suggested  by 
this  analysis  of  the  1964  wheat  program  is  that  the 
conibination  of  direct  payments  (as  designed)  with 
price  sup|)orts  results  in  an  even  greater  concen- 
tration of  the  distribution  of  benefits  from  the  wheat 
program  than  results  from  price  supports  alone. 


The  Feed  Grain  Program 

The  feed  grain  program  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
wheat,  for  the  wheat  program  was  designed  in  part 
with  the  feed  grain  program  as  its  model.  The  pri- 
mar>'  difference  is  that  in  feed  grains  there  is  a 
price-support  payment  in  place  of  the  wheat  cer- 
tificate |)ayment.  Thus,  in  feed  grains  there  are 
three  types  of  program  l)cnefit  streams:  price  sup- 
ports, price-support  payments,  and  diversion  pay- 
ments. 

We  have  feed  grain  program  distributional  data 
for  the  1964  crop  year,  just  as  in  wheat.  The  same 
ty|H*  of  data  is  available  for  computing  price- 
support  l)cne6t  distributions  as  well  as  diversion 
payments.  Distributions  of  price-support  payments 
l)y  acreage  allotments  are  not  available.  However, 
it  is  possible  to  construct  such  a^ distribution  using 
data  (fron;  another  source)  on  the  distribution  of 
total  feed  grain  price-support  payments  by  State 
(14)  combined  with  the  distribution  of  planted 
acreage  by  allotment  size  on  participating  farms. 
The  necessary  assumption  is  that  price-support  pay- 
ments are  distributed  l)ctween  allotment  size  groups 
within  a  State  in  the  same  pro|)ortion  as  planted 
acreage  on  participating  farms.  This  is  a  perfectly 
valid  assumption  in  this  case  since  price-support 
payments  are,  made  on  each  bushel  produced  on 
participating  fanns  anH  should  exhibit  distributions 
and  a  degree  of  concentration  identical  to  that  of 
benefits  from  price  sup|)orts. 

There  is  a  difference  from  wheat  also  in  the  proce- 
dure for  estimating  the  distribution  of  price-support 
benefits.  In  the  case  of  feed  grains,  actual  planted 
acreage  distributions  are  available  by  allotment  size 
group J)y  State.  This  avoids  problems  of  failure  to 
plant  and  crop  failure,  which  one  is  involved  with 
when  only  a  distribution  of  allotment  acreage  is 
available  (as  in  wheat). 

The  weights  for  feed  grains  also  had  to  be  com- 
puted  in  a  different  and  less  satisfactory  fashion. 
Season  average  prices  by  State  are  available  only 
for  the  components  of  feed  grains:  com,  oats,  barky, 
and  grain  sorghum.  Allotment  data  are  available  by 
State,  only  for  total  feed  grains — not  by  com,  oats, 
barley,  or  grain  sorghums.  Consequently,  one  is 
forced  to  use  a  value  of  total  feed  grain  production 
as  State  value  weights  for  aggregation  purposes. 
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Table  9. — Distribution  of  total  1964  wheat  benefits,  price  supports,  and  total  payments:  Proportion  of  l\S,, 
regional,  and  State  benefits  accruing  to  fanners  with  acreage  allotments  wider  or  over  various  specified 
sizes  , 


(2)           (3)           (4)           (5)           Ti)  (7) 

00 

J'ercent  of  total  lK»iicfit«  accruing  to  farniw  with  allotnu*nt5— 

State 

15  acreit 
and 
under 

rWacrej*    lOOacrej*  200  acres  300  am*]<      Ovit  Over 
and          and          and          and          .300  500 
undiT       under       umler       undci        vlvw  acres 

Over 
am»s 

Over 
2.000 
acres 

Colorado   1  2  17  37  5:i  47  20  8-3  2.2 

Kansas   1  5  :}5  04  7!»  21  8  1.7  0.3 

Montana   0  1  10  '27  45  55  28  7.0  1.3 

Nebraska   5  18  63  8:^         .  !I2  8  3  0.7  0.0 

New  Mexico   1  1  10  27  41  .59  3!>  lO.O  4.2 

North  Dakota   0  3  32  m  85  15  5  0.7  0.1 

Oklahoma   2  5  44  71  85  15  0  1.0  0.2 

South  Dakota   2  5  34  62  77  '2:\  !>  2.4       *  0.7 

Te.xas   1  4  *23  44  .5!>  41  22  8.0  2.4 

WvominK   0  3  24  51  68  32  15  3.7  1.4 


Great  Plains   1  5  61  76  24  II  2.0       .  0.6 


Idaho   6  12  32  51  65  :i5  19  6.i  1.5 

Or^on   2  4  15  :iO  43  57  :{6  13.1  3.0 

Washington..  5  2.9  25  41  5<^  :i5         12.4  2.0 


Norttiwest. . . . 

Illinois   

Indiana  \  

Iowa  

Mtchii^n  

Minnesota. . .   

Missouri  

Ohio   

Wisconsin  

North  Central. 

Alabama  

Arkansas  

Florida  

Georgia  

Kentucky  

Ix>uisiana  

Mar^'land  

Mtssismppi  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina.  . . . 

Tennessee  

Virginia  

West  Virginia .   . . . 

South  

Delaware  

Maine  

Massachusetts. 
New  Jersey .... 

New  York  

Pennsylvania  

Northeast  

Arixona  

California  

Nevada  

Utah  

Southwest .  . .  . 

United  States  


2 

5 

17 

34 

49 

51 

31 

10.7 

2.4 

•23 

53 

.  u:j 

98 

99 

1 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

29 

61 

95 

<KI 

100 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

15 

37 

.  83 

% 

r 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

40 

71 

97 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

23 

34 

68 

86 

93 

7 

3 

0.8  ^ 

0.4 

28 

52 

90 

97 

99 

r 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

:M) 

^63-^ 

95 

99 

1 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

m 

8:^ 

97 

100 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

28 

55 

*  90 

97 

98 

2 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

23 

35 

67 

90 

93 

7 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

15 

20 

.  45 

65 

76 

24 

12 

12.1 

0.0 

27 

46 

a3 

100 

0 

0 

0.0 

0X1 

50 

64 

89 

95 

m 

1  . 

1 

0.0 

0.0 

22 

49 

90 

98 

1 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

3 

8 

28 

55 

74 

26 

10 

10.3 

0.0 

11 

42 

95 

9J> 

9!» 

1 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

4 

9 

46 

68 

74 

26 

9 

0.0 

0.0 

72 

87 

m 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

61 

74 

95 

99 

100 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

35 

62 

93" 

—  1»8 

99 

1 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

54 

75 

97 

!»9 

100 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

42 

72 

m 

100 

\Wi 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

45 

6;^ 

90 

98 

2 

1 

0.5 

>0.0 

9 

36 

95 

too 

100 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

21 

21 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0.0 

:0.0 

40 

too 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0.0 

,0.0 

18 

39 

81 

100 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

33 

60 

95 

99 

100 

0 

0 

OJd 

!o.o 

.52 

81 

98 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0.0 

jo.o 

38 

66 

95 

m 

too 

0 

0 

0.0 

I  0.0 

3 

9 

39 

61 

79 

21 

16 

8.4 

I  0.0 

1 

3 

16 

•27 

38 

Oi 

46 

27.0 

13.4 

2 

5 

28 

46 

51 

49 

45 

26.1 

^  Oil 

9 

15 

33 

49 

61 

39 

94 

8.6 

1  4 

4 

8 

24 

39 

50 

50 

36 

18.7 

7.5 

5 

12 

39 

62 

75 

25 

12 

3.6 

0.8 

Source:  Sec  source  (a)  for  tables  4.  5  and  6.  This  table  combines  the  pricc-stipport  benefits,  the  certificate  paym|ents, 
and  diversion  payments  reported  in  tables  4, 5  and  6. 
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Tfic  weight  for  a  State  is  an  aggregate  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  8tate  average  priee  and  production  data  on 
com,  O'dUf  barle\%  and  grain  sor^uins.  It  i^i:  jio^^^ible 
that  this  intro(hice$  ^nie  dii^tortion  into  the  relative 
relationship  of  the  value  weights  if  the  pro|)ortion 
of  nonpartieipating  farmers  and  acreage  outside  the 
program  varies  greatly  between  allotment  size 
classes.  As  noted  earlier,  cx|>erinients  using  various 

-weighting  systems  indicate  that  the  Lorenz  curves 
are  not  ver>*  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  weights.  * 
Xcvertlieless,  it  would  have  been  lietter  to  be  able 
to  use  a  wheat  ty|)c  of  weighting  system. 

As  with  wheat,  we  have  the  opiM)rtunity  in  this 
analysis  to  obscr\*e  the  impact  on  tlie  concentration 
of  t)enefit  distribution  that  results  when  direct  ])ay- 
ments  are  eond>ined  with  price  supports. 
»  The  Cfini  concentration  ratios  for  all  of  the  Lorenz 
curves  computed  for  feed  grains  can  be  seen  in  sum- 
mary form  in  ta1)!e  10.  The  pattern  is  utterly  con- 

'sistent,  for  ever>*  State,  ever>*  region,  Und  for  the 
United  States.  The  degree  of  concentration  of  diver- 
don  payment-  distributions  is  well  liclow  that  for  , 
price  sup|H)rt  t)enefits.  The  concentration  ratio  for 
the  cond)ined  or  total  program  benefit  distributions 
falls  consistently  l)etwecn  that  for  diversion  ]>ay- 
nients  and  tliat  of  price-suj>|K)rt  benefits.**  In  con- 
trast to  the  results  in  wheat,  the  diversion  payments 
^in  feed  grains  tend  to  reduce  the  concentration  of 
overall  program  benefits^  though  perhaps  not  by  as 
much  as  one  might  expect  for  the  volume  of  diver- 
sion payments  that  are  involved  in  the  feed  grain 
program. 

Price-sup]M)rt  benefit  I^orcnz  curve  computations 
arc  presented  in  table  11.  Similar  presentations  for 
diversion  payments  are  found  in,  table  12  and  for 
total  program  benefits  in  table  13.  The  lower  half 
of  fanners  receive  only  8  jwrcent  of  all  price-support 
lienefits,  but  24  ])ercent  of  all  diversion  payments. 
The  top  10  jHjrcent  of  fanners  receive  37  percent  of 
all  price-sup]K)rt  l)enefits  and  30  ])crcent  of  all  diverr 
sion  payments.  There  is  considerable  variation  by 
State  and  region,  but  the  variance  is  far  greater  in 
the  case  of  price-supjK)rt  i)encfit^  than  diversion 
payment* — which  is  reflected  in  the  low-cr  concen- 
tration ratios  for  diversion  payments. 

Again,  looking  at  the  distribution  of  l>enefits  by 
allotment  size  groups  (in  table  141  one  sees  a  varied 
picture.  Nationally,  half  of  all  program  l)cnefits  go 
to  producers  with  allotments  of  100  acres  or  less. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  North  Central  an<l  South 
Central  regions.  But  in  the  Western  States  only  14 
t>crcent  of  the  lienefits  go  to  fanners  witlrallotments 
of  1(X)  acres  or  less,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  region 
these  farmers  receive  83  |)ercent  of  all  benefits. 

Nationally,  6  j)ercent  of  aM  feed  grain  program 
benefits  go  to  farmers  with  allotments  of  500  acres 


I'rtfT-jnipjiort  pnyniMit  l*orcnz  mirvi***  nnd  Gini  uiiioa 
wcro  roni}>utfMl  in  llii*  niiinncr  ilrj«<-ril>cd  ojirlirr.  Tliw  :iro 
idrntif'iil  lo  fhiw  for  i>nrr-j<ii|»i>orl  lieni'filj*.  iind  arc  mil 
l»rcj<cnlcil  wjtnnilcly.  Tlir  fotai  lH»ncfii  roni|mtations  nf 
fahir  10  im  liiili-  pniT*}<ii|i|K)rf  payiiicnfjf. 


Table  10.— 1964  feed  grain  program  benefits:  Sum- 
mary  of  Gini  concentration  ratios  for  the  United 
States^  region f  and  State  for  1964  * 

Diver- 


Mon 

'Vntnt 

sm|i|K>rt 

pay- 

iMrill'lIlp 

licncfitx 

ments 

Cotin«*etirut . .  «.  . , . . . 

.Siti 

.2'.Mi 

.5115 

Maiiit*  

.701 

.2<».*> 

.tMNI 

.Ma^tarhu-Hftts  

.778 

;{4o 

.34tl 

X«;w  Jersey  

.740 

;{48 

New  York  

.701 

JKi8 

V(*rmoiit  

.782 

.201 

Nortii  .\tiuiitir.  .  . 

.740 

-- 

itiiiiois  ^ 

47ti 

.40<i 

Indiutui  

.:I08 

.o:i8 

.:i5ti 

.  .  .514 

.481 

.:{08 

Xi^\ 

Ml 

.439 

.001 

NeliRiitkn  

.:mi 

.:l5i> 

North  Dakota.  

.444 

JiUYl 

.4tM 

Ohio  ,  

Ml 

.074 

South  Dakota  

.III  5 

.hll 

North  Central 

.477 

.45» 

XMrn'om  

.(HK5 

.:i8i 

'  XiXiS 

Ftorifla  

.ti07 

AfiAl 

.022 

Ck*on(ia  

.713 

.470 

.<i77 

.7«5 

.413 

.740 

North  Carolina  

.75*J 

.44!! 

.7tHi 

South  Carolina  

.720 

.4551 

.t»8l 

Virpnia.."  

.740 

:4:U) 

.700 

MiKt 

.770 

South  .\tlantir.  

.741 

.407 

.701 

Mm 

ArkatMui' 

827 

.427 

.734 

'Kf*ntucky  

.801 

.:m 

.713 

lioutiqafia  

.743 

.484 

.082 

.440 

X^A 

xm 

.341 

.011 

Teniicjwcc  

.772 

:m 

xm 

.(>47 

.517 

.021 

South  Q^ntral. .  , 

.72:< 

.4711 

.077 

Ari»)na  

.088 

.5!I5 

.080 

Caltfomta  

.749 

.010 

.740 

.55!! 

.385 

.518 

.72:< 

Ml!i 

rm 

.558 

.4(K5 

.545 

.  .  .748 

MCS 

.731 

New  Mexiro  , . . . 

.5(MJ 

.405 

..5.32 

JiY2 

.440 

.730 

Ut:ih    

.070 

.:mi 

.027 

WaMhitigton  

.352 

.017 

Wyoming  

.574 

.31!! 

.55tl 

.704 

.505 

United  Stat<*K  

^588 

.405 

.505 

.SnuriTs;  Taliirs  11.  12,  and  13. 

*  ViW  an  explanation  of  the  Gint  eoncrntration  ratio  mi* 
siifion  <m  iirotrdtirc  in  this  |ia|)rr. 


Table  U.— Distribution  of  1964  feed  grain  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  t/^.,  regional,  and  State 
benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer' beneficiaries  ' 


(1) 

(2)  . 

m 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

V 

iTrent  of  total  benefits  received  by  the-- 

1/Ower 

f/Ower 

'  Giiii 

lx>wer 

lop 

lop 

Top 

Top 

Top 

concen- 

10% of 

20%  of 

50%  of 

Sli?Z  of 

•W<5Ct  of 

10%  of 

l%of 

tration 

farmers 

farmers 

farmerH 

farmers 

farment 

farmen* 

farmers 

farmer)* 

farmers 

"  ratio* 

II A 

Zi) 

97 

!Ni 

90 

73 

:M 

.826 

1  4 

48 

7.1 

93 

90 

80 

0 

.#01 

0.2 

o,:< 

016 

1.1 

99 

!I5 

80 

65 

9 

.778 

0.1 

0.1 

0,4 

1.0 

!I8 

!I2 

79 

53 

14 

.746 

0  4 

0.8 

2.0 

97 

91 

82 

nil 

.ittl 

0.7 

1.4 

S.O 

96 

90 

81 

•11 

.757 

0.7 

1.. 

3.3 

97 

91 

77 

•1  4 

i4 

••0*i 
.«K2 

O.v 

l.J 

2.1 

4.1 

96 

89 

79 

58 

17 

.740 

— '  02 

1.1 

1  C  li 

05 

50 

•Ml 

.4/6 

0  1 

02 

'O.ll 

3.51 

!I6 

85 

66 

1 J 

.67.) 

0.0 

4/2 

ii!o 

2G^ 

73 

58 

41 

24 

n 

.MM 

o;< 

1.4 

0.1 

16.1 

84 

70 

^ 

:i6 

9 

.514 

0.1 

o;< 

0,!l 

2.11 

97 

\Y1 

n 

55 

13 

.745 

0.2 

1.2 

'6.4 

18^ 

82 

64 

48 

u 

.499 

0.1 

0.2 

1.0 

4.7 

95 

85 

65 

■tl* 

1*1 

SiM 

1.2 

4.7 

l:<.6 

'J5M 

74 

59. 

41 

O 

.fO^ 

0.4 

2JS 

OX) 

10.7 

80 

64 

47 

•11 

ti 
V 

444 

0.2 

o;r 

O.fl 

97 

!I0 

73 

it 
■  •1 

717 

0.7 

11.6 

•13  4 

77 

ill 

it 
U 

o;j 

0.6 

2;i 

7.6 

<r2 

80 

63 

•>*» 

(| 

1114 

0  1 

V.J 

14.9 

85 

65 

49 

•Ml 

J9 

6 

.477 

0.1 

0.4 

1.2 

3.6 

96 

86 

71 

51 

10 

.696 

0.1 

o;j 

1.2 

5.4 

95 

84 

67 

46 

1^ 

l«l%7 

02 

0.4 

1.1 

3.0 

97 

8!l 

72 

1*1 
■•1 

71*1 

02 

o!3 

o!ii 

2.4 

94 

82 

14 

.IIKf 

\i} 

2.0 

4.9 

<»5 

90 

81 

'HI 

0.8 

1.6 

2.7 

5.3 

«I5 

88 

78 

IPI/ 

17 
1 1 

i;j 

2^ 

4.2 

6;< 

94 

89 

81 

IS7 
11/ 

^1 

TAR 

0.8 

1.7* 

2.8 

4.2 

96 

94 

!«3 

87 

0.7 

1.4 

2.4 

4.4 

96 

<N) 

80 

60 

16 

'.741 

01 

0.7 

3.7 

!I2 

81 

lo 

./63 

0.5 

i!o 

1.7 

3.2 

97 

93 

88 

•»»> 

827 

0.4 

0^ 

1.4 

2.7 

97 

)K) 

87 

68 

21 

.801 

1.1 

2.2 

3.7 

6.0 

!M 

88 

81 

<i5 

23 

.743 

0.» 

1.8 

2.0 

6.6 

<X3 

87 

78 

60 

17 

717 

0.0 

0.2 

0.8 

5.3 

95 

86 

m 

52 

17 

.693 

O.C 

1.1 

1.8 

3.7 

91 

84 

64 

18 

.772 

0.0 

0.2 

\A 

6^ 

{X3 

82 

64 

46 

9 

.647 

0.1 

0.7 

^  1.4 

3.9 

90 

75 

55 

14 

.72:1 

iW 

0.1 

4.8 

95 

86 

54 

6 

.688 

0.0 

0.0 

2.2 

1»8 

m 

82 

54 

5 

.749 

0.1 

0.8 

3.7 

12.9 

87 

74 

58 

3il 

6 

.559 

0.1 

0.2 

0.0 

•  4.2 

96 

87 

75 

.56 

16 

.723 

0.1 

1.1 

4.6 

11.6 

88 

73 

58 

40 

6 

.558 

0.0 

0  0 

0.0 

3.4 

97 

88 

74 

61 

17 

.748 

0.0 

0.5 

3.5 

10.8 

89 

75 

57 

30 

4 

.560 

0.0 

0.1 

0.5 

1.0 

91 

80 

60 

14 

.762 

o;i 

0.7 

2.2 

6.5 

93 

86 

70 

47 

12 

.670 

0.0 

0.2 

0.8 

5^ 

94 

82 

l» 

43 

-.9 

.639 

0.0 

0.5 

2.5 

{10 

74 

58 

37 

8 

.574 

0.1 

0.4 

1.8 

6.7 

<I3 

85 

73 

58 

11 

.704 

0.2 

0.5 

1.9 

7.8 

76 

5? 

37 

9 

..588 

.<tate 


Cr>niie«'tii'Ut  

-  Matmf..^  .........  t . 

Massacliusetts  

New  Jersey  

New  York  

Petmsylvaiiia  

Vermont  

North  Atlantic. 

Illiiiols  

Inilbtta  

Iowa  

Kansas  

.Michiican    

Minnesota  

Misiwuri  ^ . . 

Nebraska  

North  Dakota  

Ohio  

South  Dakota  

Wiseoninn  

North  Central. . 

l>elaware  ^. . 

Fk)rida  

Oeoripa  

.\far>-lanil  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

VirKtnia>. . ."  

West  Vtripnia  

South  Atbhtic. 

.Alalmma  

Arkansas  

Kentucky  

liOuisiana  

Missixnpp!  

Oklahoma  

Teimessee  

Texa4<  

South  Central. . 

Arizona  

California  

Colorado  

Idaho  

Mont^ina  

.  Nevada  

New  ?.fevi«*o  

Oregon  

Utah  

WashinKton  

WyomInK  

Wwteni  

United  States  

Sources:  <a)  1964  FchnI  Grain  Frogram:  Frequcnf>-  Dis- 
tribution. USDA,  ASCS.  Julv  1065.  tables  2 
ntid  12. 

(I>)  For  coniintting  titn  weights  used  in  combin- 
ing the  State  distributional  data  of  source 
<:i).  price  and  pro<htction  figures^  for  coni» 
oats.  Imrlcy.  ami  grain  sorghums  were  oli« 
tainrd  from  Agrictdtural  Statistics,  1066. 
t'.SDA.  1066.  tables  40.  52.  61.  and  72. 


'  Tills  table  presents  fiorttomf  of  two  l*oren«  cur\'cs  re- 
la  ting  the  ettmulated  |)ercentagc  dii^tribution  of  benefits  to 
the  cumulated  |>ercent  of  farmers  receiving  those  benefits. 
Columns  1  through  4  mtmmarizc  this  relationship  cumulated 
tip  from  the  lower  (benefit  |K?r  farmer)  end  of  tlic  curve, 
and  columns  5  through  9  summarixc  the  relatiomthip  eumu* 
latefl  down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  |ier  recipient)  end 
of  the  «nuvc. 

^For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  9ttt 
sffction  on  procedure  in  thi«  paper. 
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Table  12.-— Dislributiot}  of  1964  feed  grain  diversion  pmjmenta:  Proportion  of  r..S..  regional,  and  State 
het*^fit8  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  ' 


(1) 


<2i 


(4) 


(5) 


(7) 


(8) 


IVrmil  of  toial  lM?m*fitJ«  rwi*ive<i  In-  the — 
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of 
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farmen* 

famu*r}( 
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lOJi 

IS 

20 

74 
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:i8 
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20 

'M) 

70 

50 

42 

20 
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\K\ 

10 

24 

70 

58 

41 

•25 
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IM 
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20 
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•24 

4 
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20 

74 
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41 

•20 
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14 
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IS 

00 

42 
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.:i55 

a:\ 

H.7 

14 

Z\ 

77 

01 

a:\ 

•27 
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';jo8 

I2.« 

20 

41 

51» 

4:{ 

•20 

i:{ 

IJi 
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18 

:W 

70 

:{0 

18 

2.:J 

•201 

4.1 
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14 
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» 

01 

44 

27 

(*.!! 

.375 

8.1 

17 

28 

72 

'  50 

44 

27 
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27 
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58 
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:)0 
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Ji08 

\V1 

17 

:{| 

(H» 
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40 

24 
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mA 
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15 

io 

74 

00 

45 
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;{oo 

:\.\ 
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12 

24 

70 

58 

42 

•27 
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:m 
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M 
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7«) 

55 

41 

•24 
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.:W7 
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12 

25 

75 

02 

40 
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:<.2 

7.:* 

10 

•27 
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58 

41 

•28 
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14 

25 

75 

m 
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OJi 

12 
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75 

58 

42 
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Ml 
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10 

28 

72 

40 
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55 
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14 
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42 

27 
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17 
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72 
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•20 
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.:r27 
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'20 

74 
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40 
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n 

22 

78 

m 

52 
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w 

15 

81 

07 
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n 

22 

78 

02 

47 

:« 
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.413 
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m 

81 

08 

51 

:m 
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.440 
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II 

18 

82 

08 

51 

:m 
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.450 
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14 

•22 

78 

08 

52 

:m 
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Am 
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18 

•27 
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CA 

50 
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.300 
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18 

82 

08 

51 

35 
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11 
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78 

01 

44 
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:m 
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•JO 

80 

05 
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70 

45 
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II 

17 
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II 
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80 

00 

40 
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10 

•ill 

71 

57 

42 

•20 

.341 
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78 

45 
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.3!I0 
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17 
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72 

57 

41 
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.517 
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10 

81 

07 
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40 
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.470 

o.!i 
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0 

II 

8!l 

78 

40 
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.505 

(K8 
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5 

10 

«I0 

82 
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44 

4.4 

.010 
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i:{ 

24 

7«i 

01 

40 

:n 

4.5 

;i85 
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14 

•J7 

7:i 

5l» 

40 

:« 

0.8 

;«75 

2.0 

0.5 

i:{ 

•22 

78 

02 

48 

:« 

4.5 

.405 

2.5 

7.0 

10 

•20 

74 

01 

45 

•2il 

4.7 

.30li 

\.:\ 

4.2 

w 

18 

82 

(»8 

51 

:).8 

.405 

4.1 

10 

21 

7!l 

05 

51 

:« 

8.0 

.440 

:{.4 

0.!) 

14 

•20 

74 

57 

41 

•20 

5.0 

Ml 

1.8 

5.7 

14 

•27 

l:\ 

.58 

41 

•27 

4.7 

MI 

8.(1 

17 

•Jll 

71 

50 

41 

25 

5.8 

.3 10 

.1.5 

4.0 

JO 

J» 

81 

'  *L 

?L 

 42^ 

7/2^ 

..505 

2.2 

4.4 

II 

•24 

7r» 

01 

47 

:{o 

7.5 

.405 

Con it4fri trill . ,  

.Maine  - . 

Massa«'liiiJ<eiis. , , .  . 
Nei%'  ll.nm|>it|itn; . . 
Xfw  Jerj«ey ...   , . . . 

Sew  York  

Fennscylvaiiin  

Itlioilc  Island  

Vermont  

North  Ailanttr. 

Illttioi!<.. . .......... 

Indtaiia  

ibwa  

KanffaH  , . . 

Mirhifpin .......... 

Mtniieiwta  

MiKMiuri   

Neliraska  

North  l):ikot:t  

Ohio  

Houth  Dakota  

WimjnMtt .......... 

North  Central. 

Delaware  

Florida  

<ieor|pa  ^. — 

Maryland  

North  Carolina  

Sotith  Carolina  

Vinpnli  

West  Vtripiiia  

South  .Atlaittir. 

.Alalmnin  

Arkanitait  

Kentucky.  

Ix>ub^ana  

Miw$i«Mppt  

tiklahoma  

Tenneiwc  

Texas.  

Sonth  Central. , 

Arizona — ....... 

California. . .  ^  

Cok>nnlo  

Idaho..  

Montana  

Nevada  

NcH*  .Mexieo  

ilreKon  

Ul.nh...,  

WaxhinKton  

Wyoming  

Wr«tern. ..... 

t-nited  i^UiU**  


^Miiim*?*:  (a)  1964  Fm!  Ginin  Program:  Fri<|nomy  Dij*- 
nibiition.  r.SIXX.  ASCS,  .Inly  tm.  tablt^  2  and  6.  Diver- 
j»ion  paynientj'  are  :<elf*weiglitinK  itmv.  the  b:ii<ir  dii<tribu* 
tional  data  itro  o.\pre}<^i  in  tlollar  value  of  payment.^  imido. 

*  Tliiji  tal)<p  prc3«cnts  |K)rtioni<  of  two  Ixirenx  rnr\e«<  re* 
lating  the  rnnitilatcd  |»crrentage  dif^tribtition  of  l)enelit}(  to 
the  euinttiated  |»rree«t  of  farnirij*  receiving  th«>«(!  I^encfili*. 


Coinutnx  1  through  4  Mnnniari^e  this  re!ation.<«ltip  ctimnlated 
np  from  the  lower  (l)cnefit  i»cr  farmer)  ond  of  the  curve, 
and  (oluuin.**  5  through  9  Miumiarizc  the  relationi«liip  cumu- 
latod  tUmt  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 
of  the  inirve. 

'For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  ^ec 
.•MTtion  on  procedure  in  this  \\a\m. 
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Tablk  13. — Disiribuiion  of  total  1964  feed  grain  benefits^  price  supports,  price  mpport  payments,  di 
payments:  Proportion  of  regional,  and  State  benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of 
beneficiaries  * 


diversion 
)f  farmer 
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Ti>p 
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Top 
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Coniiectieiit ...  
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MaKsttchtisetts.. . . . 
New  Hampsliire.  . . 

New  Jersey  

New  Yo'ric  
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Rhode  Islatiii  

Vermont   

North  Atiaiitie 

IIHnois  

Indiana  

Iowa . . .  

Kansas  

Michigan  

Minnesota.  .  . . .  >  .^.^ 

Missouri  

Nebraska  

North  Dakota  

(Hiio  

South  DaKotn  

Wisconsin  

North  Central. 

Delaware  

Fiortda  

(•eorgpa  

Mar>-land  

North  Carolina. . . . 
South  Carolina. .  . . 

Viricinia  

West  Virginia  

South  Atlantic. 

AlalKima  

Arkans:is  

Kenttiei-y  

liOUisiuna  

Mississippi  

Oklalioni.-i  

Tenni»s.««<»e  

Tex;is.  

South  Central . 

Ari/^na  

California  

Colorado  

Idaho  ^ 

Montana  

Nevaiiu  

New  Me-jeo  

Oregon  

Utah  

Washington  

Wyomhig  

Western  

United  States  
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8.H 

13.2 

87 

70 

68 

51 

10 

.595 

1.5 
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5.2 
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!)2 

80 

70 

57 

.690 

4J 
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76 

58 

41 

25 

8 

!340 
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15.8 
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43.5 

57 

:^ 

24 

4 

0 
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0.!) 

1.7 

3.8 
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01 

82 

08 

45 

12 

!6:i5 

I.I 
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3.5 

6.5 

!M 

86 

75 

54 
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.691 

IJ 
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3.5 

5.8 

m 

87 

77 
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•20 

.717 
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•25.5 

4|J{ 

5!) 

43 

•20 

13 

1 

.1*26 

IJ 
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3.8 

7.4 

!I3 

71 

IJ 

2.2 

 ■■ — 

3.0 

6.6 

%\ 

86 

74 

54 

16 

.691 

1.0 

0.4 

16.7 

8:^ 

.65 

50 

2*1 

.466 

0.4 

0.8 

2Ji 

6.5 

82 

(i3 

45 

]| 

^638 

1.0 

4.8 

11.7 

27.0 

73 

58 

*  41 

24 

5 

^356 

0.!> 

2.!» 

8.2 

18.4 

82 

68 

51 

35 

8 

.481 

0.0 

I.I 

2.5 

0.0 

\H 

88 

72 

51 

12 

.691 

0.5 

2.2 

7.8 

20.0 

80 

6:) 

47 

•28 

6 

.4:^9 

0.5 

1.4 

3.6 

01 

70 

60 

43 

11 

.601 

1.5 

5.1 

14.0 

26.1 

74 

41 

•>7 

u 

0.7 

3.4 

!>.7 

20^4 

80 

Si\ 

fU 

i; 

.*#•>*• 

0  5 

1.0 

2^3 

6^0 

!M 

ov 

70 

Jfi 
•to 

1*1 

R7J 

1.0 

4.4 

12.1 

23.9 

76 

IMl 

uu 

A*} 

a 
11 

..>oo 

07 

IJ< 

3.!> 

10.3 

77 

uv 

•vO 

G 

O 

<i77 

0.4 

1.8 

5.9 

16.5 

83 

64 

48 

28 

.459 

0.4 

1.0 

2.5 

5.0 

84 

60 

40 

10 

.663 

0.4 

i;{ 

3.2 

8.8 

01 

80 

64 

44 

12 

622 

0.5 

1.0 

2.2 

5.3 

05 

85 

60 

50 

12 

.677 

0.S 

0.7 

1.6 

3.8 

!»6 

01 

80 

57 

14 

.740 

1.4 

2.8 

4.7 

7.1 

%\ 

80 

76 

60 

18 

.706 

1.2 

2.5 

4.1 

7.5 

!» 

85 

74 

56 

16 

.681 

1.7 

3.4 

5.7 

8.5 

02 

8(> 

/7 

02 

10 

700 

1.0 

3Ji 

5.5 

8.2 

\Y1 

80 

S7 

70 

•28 

J70 

I.I 

2.2 

3.6 

6.3 

!M 

87 

75 

56 

15 

.701 

0.!) 

1.7 

2.0 

6.!) 

U3 

87 

74 

56 

16 

xm 

I.S 

2.5 

4.2 

7.2 

03 

87 

70 

66 

•23 

.734 

1.2 

2.3 

3.8 

6.7 

03 

87 

78 

60 

18 

.713 

1.0 

3.2 

5J< 

8.6 

01 

84 

75 

50 

20 

.682 

1.4 

2.7 

4.5 

!>.3 

01 

8:^ 

73 

55 

15 

.664 

O.G 

1.8 

4.3 

10.8 

80 

80 

iVl 

47 

15 

.Oil 

\.:\ 

2.5 

4.2 

7.5 

85 

76 

57 

16 

.602 

0.3 

1.0 

2.0 

8.8 

01 

80 

6:^ 

45 

0 

.621 

0.8 

1.5 

2.!) 

6.0 

!« 

85 

71 

52 

14 

.677 

0.1 

0.4 

1.7 

5.3 

05 

85 

72 

54 

6 

.680 

0.1 

0.2 

0.7 

2.7 

07 

02 

81 

54 

5 

.740 

0.7 

2.2 

0.0 

15.6 

84 

71 

55 

37 

5 

.518 

0.2 

0.5 

t.O 

5.5 

05 

85 

73 

54 

16 

.703 

0.S 

1.6 

5.3 

12.5 

87 

72 

57 

30 

6 

.545 

0.1 

0.3 

0.7 

4.5 

06 

86 

73 

50 

17 

.731 

0.4 

1.0 

5.1 

12.0 

87 

73 

55 

:$5 

4 

.5.32 

0.2 

0.4 

1.3 

3.5 

06 

80 

-78 

58 

14 

.736 

0.7 

1.5 

3.8 

0.1 

01 

82 

TiO 

44 

II 

.627 

0.2 

0.6 

1.8 

7.4 

\t\ 

81 

01 

42 

8 

.617 

0.3 

1.2 

3.0 

II.O 

88 

73 

57 

30 

8 

.550 

0.2 

0.8 

2.7 

8.0 

02 

a3 

71 

56 

10 

.681 

0.5 

1.0 

3.2 

0.0 

!K) 

75 

56 

36 

0 

.565 

Koolnolci  on  next  page. 
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SourroM  (a)  1964  Feed  Grain  ProKrani:  Frpqnrnry  DL<- 
tribntion.  USDA.  ASCS,  Jnly  1905.  tahlo  2. 
6.  and  12. 

(b)  For  cominiting  the  weights  n^d  in  rombin- 
infc  the  Mate*  distribntional  data  o/^nire 
(a)  for  price-suprort.  benefits,  price 'au<l  pro- 
duction fijcnres  for  corn,  oats,  barley,  and 
grain  ^K)rglnHn^  were  obtained  from  Agri- 
cuUnral  Statistic.^  1966.  USDA.  1966.  tablo> 
40.  52.  61.  and  72.  Diver:?ion  payments  are 
?^lf-\veigliting  s^inee  the  basic  distribntional 
tlata  are  oxpie.<.*<*d  in  dollar  value  of  pay- 
ment>  made. 

(c)  The  diMiibiitiona!  data  .•^iircc  (a)  does  not 
*                   contain  fic(|ueiicy  distribntions  or  any  other 

information  on  price-.-nppprt  p:iynient>.  Bc- 
caii.-*c  of  the  natnre  of  price-supiwrt  pay- 
ment.<.  however,  it  was  pos.<ible  td.estimate 
:i  l,orenz  curve  from  the  distribution  (by 
allotment    size)    of   acrf'age   plantetl  by 


farmers  participating  in  the  feed  grain  pio- 
gram  (see  source  (a),  table  12)  usuig  as 
weights  total  1964  price-support  payuieuts 
bv  State^roui  Farm  Income.  State  Esti- 
mates. 194i>-1965  (Mipplcuient  to  Farm  In- 
come Situation  203).  USDA.  KRS,  August 
1966.  p.  137).  This  estunate  \vas  combined 
with  the  Lorenz  curves  for  diversion  pay- 
uieuts and  price-Mip|)ort  benefits  to  protiuce 
this  table. 

•Tbi.>  tabh'  pre-euts  poi  iioiis  of  two  Loieuz  curves  Te- 
latiiig  the  cumulated  pei.eutago  distribution  of  l>oiiefits  to 
the  cumulated  iM-rcent  of  farmers  receiving  those  iKjnefits. 
.Column.-  1  through  4  sumiiiarize  this  relationship  cumulated 
up  fioiu  the  lower  (benefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 
and  columns  5  through  9  summarize  the  relationship  ciimii- 
lated down  from  the  top  (!ughe.<t  iKiiefit  \wr  reeipieut)  end 
of  the  curve. 

-For  an  explamitiou  of  the  Ciini  concentration  ratio  see 
section  on  procedure  in  this  paper. 


T^BLK  U— Distribution  of  total  1964  feed  (frain  progmm  benefits,  price  supports,  price  support  payments, 
'   diversion  payments:  Proportion  of  U.%  regional  and  Sthte  benefits  accruing  to  farmer  benefictaries 
with  allotments  under  or  over  various  specified  sizes 


(I) 

(2) 

Ci)         (4)    .     (5)        (0)         (7)         (8)  (0) 

(10) 

(11) 

Percent  of  total  Ijeiiefits  aceruing  to  farmers  witli  allotments— 

State 

"ItT" 

acres 
and 
under 

15 
aeres 
and 
under 

20       25       :io                100  - 
aercs      acres      acres      acres      acres      Over  Over 
and       and       and       and       and        100  200 
iiiuler     under     under     under     under     aeres  acres 

OveF 
:m 
acres 

Over 
500 
acres 

Connecticut   13.4  22.4  3(».4 

Maine   10.1  25.5  48.4 

MassaclnuHJtts   22.7  40.5  52.4 

New  Hnmpshirc  ....  31.7  55.3  *0.4 

New  Jersey   2.1  4.4  *.4 

New  York   4.8  10.<  18.1 

Peiiiisylvanin   5.1  1K2  18.3 

Rhode  Island.....   0.0  9.8  5*.l 

Vermont   5.0  13.4  28.9 


North  Atlantic 


4.0 


lUinoiiJ   0-2 

Indiana..  •   0.7 

Iowa   01 

Kansas  

Michigan  •   lb 

Minnesota   O.l 

Missouri   0.8 

Nebraska   0.0 

North  Dakota   0.0 

Ohio....   l-'^ 

Somh  Dakota   0.0 

\Viscoiwui   1*'' 


North  Ceiitr:d  


0.4 


10.8 

0.5 
1.7 
0.2 
0.5 
4.0 
0.6 
1.0 
0.1 
0.1 
3.5 
0.1 
4.0 

1.0 


Dchiwan*   0..5 

Florida   0.5 

(icorgia    1;> 

Maryland   DD 

Nortli  Carolina   '1 

South  Carolina  

Virginia   jO'J 

West  Virginia   b*  ** 


South  Atlantic. 


5.0 


1.5 
1.4 
2.8 
2.3 
14.3 
11.1 
17.0 
18.7 

9.3 


17.9 

1.2 
3.4 
0.6 
1.1 
7.4 
1.3 

o.:i 

0.3 
6,8 
0.3 
8.0 

2.1 


3/2 
2.7 
4.4 
4.0 
20.8 
17.0 
24.5 
22.7 


13.5 


41 

52 

73 

73 

100 

1(H) 

68 

74 

84 

70 

<»6 

100 

11 

15 

34 

25 

32 

56 

25 

32 

5() 

57 

57 

100 

32 

49 

71 

25 

31 

55 

'2 

4 

14 

6 

8 

24 
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2 

ii 

10 
12 

2 
11 

10 

:{8 

2 

4 

13 

() 

8 

21 

1 

1 

() 

1 

1 

5 

11 

16 

36 

1 

1 

6 

13 

10 

44 

5 
4 
6 
(> 
27 
22 

:w 

28 


17 


4 

{} 

s 

8 
32 
27 
35 
31 


16 

24 
16 
21 
21 
50 
46 

5:< 

50 


81 
100 

02 
100 

07 

s:^ 

80 
100 
100 

81 

51 
5() 
40 
38 
73 
48 
53 
35 
26 
()8 
31 
78 

50 


52 
42 
40 
50 
73 
71 
76 
78 

()2 


19 
0 
8 
0 
33 
17 
20 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
4 
0 
0 
0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
5.5 
1.3 
t5.7 
0.0 
0.0 


10 

40 
44 
51 
iVZ 
27 
52 
47 
(>5 
74 
32 

m 

22 
50 

48 

58 
51 
50 
27 
2!) 
24 
22 

38 


5.0 


10 
17 
14 
30 

8 
17 
20 
25 
37 
12 
20 

6 

l8 

10 
20 
24 
24 
12 
13 
10 
6 

17 


6.6 
0.2 
5.5 
17.4 
4.1 
7.3 
tl.O 
10.7 
18.5 
6.4 

\:u 

2.5 
8.2 


8.6 
10.1 
13.0 
0.6 
6.7 
7.3 
5.2 
2.3 


0.1 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
3.1 
0.3 
4.7 
0.0 
0.0 

3.3 

2.2 
3.0 
1.0 
7.3 
1.4 
2.2 
4J 
3.3 
5.6 
2.3 
4.6 
0.9 

2.8 

1.7 
8.7 
6.0 
3.1 
2.0 
2.7 
1.5 
0.0 

3.7 
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Table     —Distribution  of  total  1964  feed  grain  program  benefits,  price  supports,  price  support  payments,  i 
(hyerswn.  payments:  Proportion  of         regional  and  State  benefits  accruing  to  farmer  beneficiaries 
with  allotments  under  or  over  various  specified  sizes— Coniimed 


(I) 

(2) 

0) 

(4)         (5)         (0)         (7)         (8)  (9) 

(10) 

(11) 

l\»re(»n 

of  total  l)enefits  aerruinK  to  farmers  with  allotments— 

Stale 

10 
:ierc»s 
attcl 
uticler 

15 

aeres 
and 
under 

20 
aere.s 

and 
under 

25         :^0         50  100 
acres     ncres      acre.**      acres      t)ver  Over 
and       a^ul       and       and        100  .  200 
under     under     under     under     acres  acres 

Over 

m) 

acres 

Over 
500 
acroH 

Alabama..  ..  

ArkansiuK   

Kentueky  

Ixiutstana   

Mississippi  

()klahoma.  

Tennessetf.  

Tc.\:is  

South  Central  

Arizona  

California  

Colorado  

Idaho  

Montana   

Nevada...  

New  Me.xico  

Oregon  

Utah  

Washington  

Wyoming  


Western . . 
United  States. 


2.8 

10.7 

15 

W) 

37 

00 

34 

15 

8.7 

3.1 

5.8 

11.4 

17.0 

22 

20 

42 

o:< 

37 

24 

15.0 

8.0 

5.:i 

10.4 

15.7 

21 

20 

4G 

I'.i 

27 

11 

5.7 

2.5 
3.3 

7.ti 

14.5 

20.8 

2(i 

:{o 

40 

0<i 

34 

18 

8.1 

5.;i 

ll.ti 

18.2 

24 

20 

47 

71 

20 

14 

0.0 

3.0 

0.0 

1.5 

:j.t) 

5 

7 

10 

48 

52 

27 

17.4 

0.1 

5.7 

11.0 

17.7 

20 

52 

78 

22 

8 

4.0 

1.5 

O.ti 

1.1 

2 

2 

7 

22 

78 

52 

35.3 

18.0 

2.4 

4.0 

7.7 

10 

i:j 

25 

4(i 

54 

33 

21.4 

10.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0 

0 

1 

(i 

04 

72  3 

53.2 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0 

0 

1 

07 

02 

85.7 

74.8 

0.2 

0.4 

0.8 

1 

2 

0 

22 

78 

52 

35.0 

17.0 

t).:j 

0.8 

1.5 

2 

0 

27 

73 

51 

38.3 

24.7 

0.1 

0.1 

o.:{ 

\ 

1 

87 

()2 

41.4 

23.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

1 

2 

tl 

;i2 

i\S 

48 

31.2 

0.0 

0.2 

o.:{ 

0.0 

1 

T 

:i 

11 

80 

08 

50.5 

28.1 

0.4 

0.8 

1.4 

2 

7 

21 

70 

57 

38.8 

21.0 

1.8 

4.8 

8.9 

13 

17 

:\S 

(18 

32 

11 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.4 

0.. 

1 

2 

5 

22 

78 

47 

28.0 

0.5 

0.2 

0:4 

1., 

2 

:1 

12 

lis 

ti2 

28 

15.3 

4.0 

0.2 

0.4 

0.8 

1 

2 

5 

14 

80 

(18 

^5.4 

40.1 

\.{y 

2:2 

:i.7 

5 

8 

10 

40 

51 

22 

12.4 

5.0 

Sources:  (a)  1964  Feed  Grain  Prot;ram:  Frcqucncv  Di.s. 

tribution.  I'SDA,  ASCS.  Julv  1965.  tables  2. 
6,  and  12. 

(b)  For  computing  the  weight.s  u^ed  in  combin- 
ing the  .^tate  distributional  data  of  .source 
(a)  for  price-support  benefit.'J.  price  amLpro- 
duction  figures  for  coin.  oat.<.  barley,  and 
grain  sorghums  were  obtained  from  Agri- 
cultural 8tati.stics,  1966.  USDA.  1066,  table.- 
40.  52,  61,  and  72.  DiveHon  payments  are 
.<elf-wcightiiig  .since  the  basic  distribmional 
data  i*vi'  e.Npre.N-ed  in  dollar  value  of  pay- 
ments made. 

(c)  The  distributional  flat  a  source  (a)  does  not 
contain  frec|uency  distributi(ms  or  anv  olbei 


infointation  on  piice-Mipport  payments.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  pt ice-support  pay- 
nient.-*,  however,  it  was  possible  to  estimate 
a  Lorenz  curve  from  the  diiittibution  (by 
aOotnient  .size)  of  acre.-ige  planted  by 
farmers  participating  in  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram (sec  .«»ource-  (a),  table  12)  using  as 
weights  total  1964  price-.<upport  payments 
by  State  (from  F:um  Income,  State  Esti- 
mates, l<)4i>-1965  (.supplement  to  Farm  In- 
come Situation  203),  USDA,  KRS,  August 
1966,  p.  137).  This  estimate  was  combined 
with  the  J.orenz  curves  for  diversion  pay- 
ments and  price-support  benefits  to  produce 
this  table. 


ami  over,  but  in  the  Wcs;tcM  n  Statos  40  percent  of  all 
bcm^fiti^  go  to  i\m  group  and  in  the  South  Central 
11  percent.  No  other  region  liai<  more  than  abont  4 
percent  of  total  program  benefits  going  to  500-acie 
allotments  or  larger. 

It  is  interc-sting  to  contrast  the  pattern  of  concen- 
tnition  in  feed  grains  with  that  of  wheat.  Price- 
supporl  benefits  are  more  concentrated  in  feed 
grain-s  (.588)  than  in  wheat  (.566).  But,  diversion 
payments  are  less  concent ratecl  in  feerl  grains  (.405) 
than  whetit  L480),  and  the  net  effect  on  total  bene- 
fits is  for  a  somcwliat  lesser  degree  of  concentration 


in  total  feed  grain  benefits  (.565)  than  in  total 
wheat  program  benefits  (.578). 


The  Cotton  Program 

The  cotton  program  up  until  the  1966  crop  has 
been  pretty  much  a  conventional  price-support  sys- 
tem. It  is  true  that  in  1964  and  1965  a  ''Rube  Gold- 
berg** structure  involving  ^'e(|Ualization  payinents^^ 
to  cotton  handlers  prevailed.  But  the  major  trans- 
formation occurred  in  the  omnibus  farm  bill  of  1965 
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when  the  cotton  program  was  redesigned  to  include 
a  major  direct  payment  feature — again  the  primary 
-model  was  the  feed  grain  program. 

The  distributional  data  are  available  in  cotton 
for  the  crop  years  of  1961,  1963,  and  1964.  These 
data>  are  distributions  of  participating  allotment 
holders  and  acreage  planted,  by  allotment  size 
groups  and  by  State.  In  1961  and  1963  only  a  price 
support-acreage  allotment  system  was  in  operation. 
In  1964^  as  I  indicated,  a  peculiar  sort  of  direct 
payment,  the  so-called  equalization  payment  was 
introduced.  However,  the  legislation  was  enacted  so 
late  in  the  year  that  in  1964  only  about  $39  million 
was  put  out  in  payments  {14),  In  any  case,  we  have 
no  data  on  how  these  payments  are  distributed  by 
allotment  size  class,  so  we  are  unable  *o  compute 
"  State' Lorenz  curves  for  them. 

Thus,  for  cotton  we  have  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve changes  in  the  distribution  of  price-support 
benefits  over  the  |)eriod  1961-64. 

Since  there  is  for  all  practical  purposes  no  cotton 
grown  outside  the  support  program,  tlie  weights  used 
for  aggregation  pur|)oses  are  value  of  production 
estimates  computed  from  State  average  yield,  price, 
and  acreage  harvested." 

A  summary  of  the  Gini  ratios  of  concentration 
can  })e  seen  in  table  15.  In  every  case  but  the  very 
minor  production  States  of  Illinois  and  Kentucky 
and  in  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma,  the 
Gini  ratios  increased  between  1961  and  1964.  The 
U.S.  Gini  ratios  of  concentration  went  from  .613  in 
1961  to  .653  in  1964.  Since  the  pattern  is  consistent 
this  is  probably  a  significant  differehce. 

The  regional  pattern  remains  the  same  over  the 
period  1961-64.  The  West  was  consistently  the 
region  of  greatest  concentration  in  benefit  distribu- 
tion (.682  in  1964)  followed  closely  by  the  Delta 
(.657  in  1964)  with  the.  Southeast  (.571  in  1964)^ 
and  the  Southwest  (.542  in  1964)  in  a  far  lower 
range  of  concentration.** 

'"Thcjic  w*»igliting  systems,  ae  inilicatcd  cp.rlicr,  do  not 
.seem  to  have  much  effect  on  the  Ix>ren2  ctin'es  and  Gini 
ration  of  concentration.  In  constructing  a  partial  ec]uilibrium 
adjustment  framework  for  evaluating  cotton  benefit  distri- 
butions in  a  paper  for  the  Brookings  Institution  (/)»  the 
author  ended  up  witli  a  relative  weighting  system  for  the 
1964  cotton  crop  (luitc  iHfTercnt  from  the  one  of  this  pa|>cr. 
However,  tlic  Gini  ratios  turned  out  identical  in  all  cases 
except  the  h*outhwest  where  the  Brookings  weights  resulted 
in  a  Gini  of  .541  instead  of  .542  (see  table  15)^  the  West 
M^*liere  tlie  Brookings  Gini  was  .084  instead  of  .682,  and  for 
tihe  United  States  where  the  Brookings  pa|)cr  Gini  was  .651 
ihstead  of  the  .653  we  ohtain  here  with  simple  value  of  pro- 
diu  tion  wcigiits.  None  of  these  differences  (lan  be  significaut. 
{  You  will  notice  the  Southwest  region,  composed  only  of 
To.Nas  and  Oklahoma,  has  a  regional  Gini  ratio  of  concentra- 
tion that  is  consistently  higher  than  cither  Oklahoma  or 
Tcocas.  Wc  clescribe<l  tfiis  phenomenon  earlier.  At  first  not 
Relieving  this  outcome  ver>-  likely  and  if  true,  wishing  to 
iJn<lcr8tand  it,  I  reworked  the  1964  Ix>renz  curves  for  Texas, 
Qklalioma.  and  the  Southwest  region  on  a  hand  calctilator. 
I|  got  the  same  result,  of  course,  and  discovered  that  the 
mriation  between  States  in  the  mean  benefit  per  allotment 
and  the  variation  in  the  relative  ilegree  of  dispersal  about 
tl  ic  mean  created  the  obser\ed  result.  Further  exploration  of 
tl  le  raw  data  of  other  regions  and  different  commodities  re- 
V  Daled  that  this  phenomenon  was  not  uncommon. 


Table  15.— tyand  cotton  price-support  benefits: 
Summary  of  Gini  concentration  ratios  for  United 
States,  region,  and  State  in  1961, 1963,  and  1964  » 


State 


1U61 


1963 


1964 


Alabama  421  .548  .546 

Florida  4^3  X.A.  .483 

Georgia                                .453  .5Ii3  .531 

North  Carolina  420  .581  .577 

South  CaroHna  471  .591  .594 

Virpnia                               .278  N.A.  .401 

Southeast.  .464         .571  .571 

Arkansas  563         .650  .652 

Illinois  747    ,650 

-Kentucky....  477    .613 

Ix>ui8iana.,   .537         .627  .628 

Mississippi   .572         .608  ./Ol 

Missoun  495         .572  .565 

Tennessee.   .409         .5*22  .515 

Delta   .563  .656  .657 

Okkhoma  457         .454  .446 

Texas  496         .512  .530 

Southwest   .507         .525  .542 

Arizona  605         .635  .628 

California  665         .687  .686 

New  Mexico   .577         .571  ^5 

West   .682  .682 

United  States  613         .646  .653 

Sourco;  TabIeK  16,  17,  and  18^ 

'  For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  sec 
.<K;ction  on  prcK'cdure  in  this  paper. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  lower  half  of  the 
Lorenz  curve  hanJly  changed  over  this  period.  The 
lower  half  of  all  farmers  received  11  percent  of  all 
U.S.  cotton  benefits  in  1961,  and  10  percent  in  both 
1963  and  1964.  The  increase  in  concentration  is  the 
result  of  shifts  in  the  upper  half  of  the  Lorenz  dis- 
tribution—and mostly  at  t^  e  very  extreme  upper 
end.  The  top  10  |)erccnt  of  ariners  received  48  i)cr- 
cent  of  all  benefits  in  1961  52  perce»^t  in  1963,  and 
percent  in  1964.  Howe\  ^r,  the  top  1  percent  of 
farmers  received  11  |)ercent  of  all  cotton  program 
benefits  in  1961,  19  percent  in  1963,  and  21  percent 
in  1964— almost  doubhng  in  4  years. 

A  look  at  the  distribution  of  benefits  by  allotment 
size  for  1961  and  1964  in  tables  19  and  20  indicates 
that  the  relative  distribution  riemaincd  fairly  stable 
over  this  |>erio(l  on  State,  regional,  and  U.S.  levels. 
This  seems  to  imply  that  the  increase  in  concentra- 
tion is  entirely  the  result  of  the  shift  in  acreage  from 
the  low  concentration  Soutiieast  region  to  the  high 
concentration  West  which  has  \yecn  going  on  since 
World  War  I. 

In  any  case,  about  12  |>erccnt  of  all  cotton  pro- 
gram benefits  accrue  to  farmers  with  allotments 
over  500  acres  in  size.  About  28  percent  go  to  those 
with  200  acre  allotment*^  or  larger.  Slightly  more 
than  half  of  all  benefits  go  to  those  with  allotments 
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Table  l^.-^-Distribution  of  1961  upland  cotton  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  U.S.,  regional,  and  State 
benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries^ 


(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6)  (7)  (8)  (9)  (10) 


^                                           Percent  of  total  benefits  received  by  the —  Gini 

Lower  I^er     Lower      Lower       Top        Top        Top        Top        Top  concen- 

10%  of  20%  of  33%  of    50%  of    50%  of    33%  of    20%  of  10%  of  1  %  of  tration 

farmers  farmers  farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers  farmers  farmers  ratio* 


Alabama   2.8  5.6  11.5  22  78  65  48  31  3.2  .421 

Florida   3.7  7.4  12.3  20  80  65  52  34  7.5  .433 

Georgia..   2.0  4.7  10.5  19  81  66  52  33  .453 

North  Carolina   3.7  7.3  12.2  21  79  05  50  '  420 

South  Carolina   2.4  4.9  9.3  18  82  69  52  6  471 

Virginia   6.6  13.3  22.1  33  67  56  43  7.6  .278 


Southeast   2.6     ^    5.1  9.3  19  81  69  52  34  4.6  .464 

Arkansas   0.9  3.0  6.4  14  86  77  62  42  5.4  563 

I"»no»8-   1.3  2.6  4.4  7  93  89  79  67  33.0  747 

Kentucky   2.5  5.0  8.3  15  85  73  51  29  2.5  .477 

Louisiana   1.4  4.0  8.3  16  84  73  60  43  5.8  .537 

Mississippi   1.3  2.6  6.8  13  87  76  63       '45  5.6  .572 

Missouri........   1.0  2.6  6.4  16  84  71  54  33  3.4  .495 

Tennessee   3.0'  5.9  11.6  22  78  64  47  29  4.5  .409 


Helta   1.4  2.9         7.1  13  87  75  62  44  6.4  .563 


Oklahoma   0.9         3.3         8.1  19  81  67  49  30         5.5  .457 

Texas   8.8         2.6         7.3  16  84  60  53  34  6.8  .496 

Southwest   0.8         2.5   7.2  16  84  70  54  35  O  ^507 


Arizona   8.4  1.3  4.0  10  «K)  79  62  42  8  5  .605 

California   0.7  1.9  4.8  95  90  8.3  71  55  10.4  .665 

New  Mexico   0,6  2.1  4.9  12  88  77  61  42  8.3  .577 

West   0.5  1.5  4.1  9  .  91  83  70  53  11.3  .6^ 


United  States   1.0  2.0         5.3  11  89  79  66  18        10.8  .613 


Sources:  (a)  1901  Upland  Cotton:  Final  Planted  Acreage 
by  Size  of  Effective  Allotment.  USDA, 
ASCS,  Cotton  Division,  Mimed.;  Novembci 
30,  1961,  and  also  1961  Upland  Cotton:  Pro- 
ducers Sharing  in  Crop  by  Size  of  Effective 
Allotment,  USDA,  ASCS,  Cotton  Division, 
Mimeo.,  November  30,  1961. 

(b)  Agricultural  Statistics,  1963,  U$^A,  1963,  p. 
62.  Prices  from  this  source  w^ro  used  in 
computing  State  value  of  production  figures 
for  use  at  weights  in  combinm^  the  distri- 
butional data  from  source  (a). 

(c)  Crop  Production,  1962  Annual  Summary'. 
USDA,  SRS,  December  18,  1962,  p.  93.  Yield 


of  100  acres  or  less.  A  quarter  of  f.ll  cotton  benefits 
go  to  fanners  with  30  aero  allotments  oi  less. 

The  general  conclusion  must  be  that  cotton  bene- 
fits are  rather  highly  concentrated  and  that  this 
concentration  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years. 


The  Peanut  Program 

The  peanut  support  program  is  a  conventional 
price  support-acreage  allotment  system.  There  arc 
no  direct  payments.  We  have  distributional  data  for 
the  1959,  1961,  and  1964  crop  years  from  which 
price-support  benefits  may  be  computed.  The  data 
cn  acreage  distribution  by  allotment  size  groups  arc 


and  acreage  data  from  this  source  were  used 
in  computing  State  value  of  production 
figures  for  use  as  weights  in  combining  the 
distributional  data  from  source  (a). 

'  This  table  presents  portions  of  two  Lorenz  curves  re- 
lating the  cumulated  percentage  distribution  of  benefits  to 
the  cumulated  percent  of  farmers  receiving  those  benefits. 
CohnmLS  1  through  4  summarize  this  relationship  cumulated 
up  from  the  lower  (benefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 
and  columns  5  through  9  t;ummarize  the  relationship  cumu- 
lated down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 
of  the  curve. 

^  For  an  eNplanation  Ci*  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  see 
section  on  procedure  in  this  paper. 


for  allotment  acreage,  not  planted  acreage,  j^ut 
again,  this  should  not  be  toe  much  a  source  of  disj 
tortion  in  peanuts.  Crop  loss  and  failure  to  plant  do 
not  appear  to  have  figured  too  largely  in  the  years 
covered.  And  the  differences  between  State  allotj 
incnts  and  acreage  harvested  for  nuts  seem  to  b^ 
distributed  nearly  proportionately  between  Statesj. 
Also,  practically  all  the  production  of  peanuts  for 
nuts  was  within  the  program.  For  the  same  reason^ 
th  •  .  se  of  value  of  production  by  State  as  the  rela  ■ 
t\\Q  weighting  system  appears  appropriate. 

Tic  summary  of  the  Gini  ratios  of  concentration 
for  1959,  1961,  and  1964  can  be  seen  in  table  21. 
While  the  trend  in  the  U.S.  concentration  ratio  is 
slightly  upward,  the  differences  arc  so  small  that 
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Table  17.— Distribntion  of  1963  upland  cotton  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  UA^  regional,  and  State 
benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries^ 


State 


Alabama  

Georgia  

N.orth  Carolina . 
South  Carolina. 

Southeast. . 

Arkansas  

Louisiana  

Missic^sippi  

Missoun  

Tennessee  , . 

Delta  

Oklahoma  

Texas  

Southwest. . 

Arizona. . . 

California  

New  Mexico.  . 

West  

United  Stales... 


(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(«) 

(10)._ 

Percent  of  total  l)eoefit8  received  by  the— 

Lc 

Oini 

Ix)W(*r 

Lower 

I  vil 

iop 

Top 

Top 

coucen* 

iV.  of 

33%  of 

of 

'lO^  of 

00  /c  OI 

/c  OI 

10%  of 

i%of 

tratioir^:« 

farm^  > 

tu.  ers 

farmers 

farmers 

farmers 

farmers 

farmers 

farmers 

farmers 

ratio ' 

U  *2 
O.O 

17 

8:) 

74 

60 

46 

15 

.548 

1.4 

3.4 

8.3 

16 

84 

72 

58 

42 

II 

.51^3 

•2.5 

5.1 

8.4 

13 

61 

76 

65 

48 

16 

.581 

1  .o 

o.u 

O.if 

13 

87 

78 

e:} 

48 

13 

.591 

'i.  Q 
o.o 

0.0 

15 

85 

76 

61 

47 

14 

.571 

0.8 

2.6 

5.2 

11 

89 

80 

70 

55 

19 

.650 

J.I 

3.0 

'  6.5 

12 

88 

78 

68 

54 

16 

.627 

1.0 

2.1 

5.0 

9 

91 

84 

74 

g:) 

23 

.698 

1.2 

2.4 

6.3 

13 

87 

74 

61 

45 

14 

.572 

2.4 

4.9 

8.5 

18 

82 

73 

59 

42 

12 

.522 

1.2 

2.4 

5.8 

10 

90 

8! 

70 

58 

21 

.656 

3.7 

8.9 

20 

80 

67 

50 

32 

7 

.454 

0.7 

2.4 

7.1 

16 

84 

70 

54 

36 

10 

.512 

0.7 

2.4 

7.0 

15 

85 

72 

55 

38 

10 

.525 

0.6 

I.O 

4.2 

9 

9! 

80 

66 

48 

14 

.6:}5 

0.7 

I.» 

4.3 

9 

9i 

84 

72 

57 

25 

.687 

0.7 

2.4 

5.6 

14 

86 

76 

62 

42 

11 

.571 

0.6 

1.6 

4.0 

9 

9! 

84 

72 

56 

22 

.68:1 

0.9 

1.9 

5.0 

10 

80 

69 

52 

19 

.646 

Sources:  (a)  1963  Upland  Cotton:  Summary  of  Allot- 
ments and  Planted  Aci cages  by  Size  Grotips. 
USD  A,  ASCS,  Policy  and  Program  Appraisal 
Division,  Mimeo.,  December  31,  1963,  pp. 
1-8,  and  1963  Upland  Cotton:  Number  of 
Original  and  Effective  Farm  Allotments  and 
Number  of  Farms  Planting  and  Not  Plant- 
ing Allotments.  USDA,  ASCS,  Policy  and 
Program  Appraisal  Division,  Mimeo.,  No- 
vember 8,  1963,  pp.  1-5. 
(b)  Agricultural  Statistics,  1965.  USDA,  1965,  p. 
63.  Prices  from  this  .source  were  tiscd  in  com- 
puting State  value  of  production  figures  for 
use  as  weights  in  combining  the  distribu- 
tional data  from  source  (a). 
U  )  Crop  Production,  1964  Annual  Summai-y. 
USDA,  SRS,  December  18,  1964,  p.  87.  Yield 
and  acreage  data  from  this  sotirce  were  tised 
Jn  computing  State  vahie  of  production 
figures  for  use  as  weights  in  combining  the 
distributional  data  from  source  (a). 


*  This  table  presents  portions  of  two  Lorenz  ctirves  re- 
lating the  cumulated  percentage  distribution  of  benefits  to 
the  cunmlated  percent  of  farmers  receiving  those  benefits. 
Colunms  1  through  4  summarize  this  relationship  cumulated 
up  from  the  lower  (benefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 
and  cohnnns  5  through  9  summarize  the  relationship  ctimti- 
hitfd  down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 
of  the  curve. 

^  For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  mjg 
.section  on  procedure  in  this  paper. 

^  Due  to  lack  of  di.str}butional  chita  in  source  (a)  above, 
Florida  and  Virginia  are  not  inchided  in  the  Southeast,  and 
Illmoij;  and  Kentucky  are  not  included  in  the  Delta  for  1963. 
While  this  introduces  an  element  of  noncomparability  with 
1961  and  1964,  these  are  minor  States  in  cotton  production, 
and  their  omission  from  1963  data  is  not  thotight  to  have 
mtieh  effect  on  the  concentration  ratios  estimated  for  the 
regions  or  the  United  States. 


they  are  in  all  likelihood  not  significant.  These  con- 
centration ratios  (.518  to  .522)  are  the  lowest  of 
any  program  we  have  looked  at  so  far. 

The  regional  patterns  are  relatively  stable  with 
the  old  production  area  of  the  Southeast  exhibiting 
the  greatest  concentration  (.568  in  1964),  the 
Virginia-North  Carolina  area  next  (.538  in  1964), 
and  with  the  least  and  inueh  lower  concentration 
in  the  Southwest  (.454  in  1964). 

llhe  Lorenz  curve  patterns  in  tables  22,  23,  and 
24  Arc  very  nearly  the  same  for  all  3  years.  In  1964 
the  lower  half  of  all  peanut  farmers  received  16  per- 


cent of  all  program  benefits.  The  regional  and  State 
figures  do  not  vary  much  from  the  U.S.  average.  The 
top  10  percent  of  fanners  receive  40  percent  of  the 
benefits. 

The  small  size  of  the  average  peanut  allotment 
can  be  deduced  from  tables  25  and  26.  The  distribu- 
tion of  benefits  by  allotment  size  group  is  about  the 
same  in  1964  as  in  1959.  Almost  half  the  benefits 
accrue  to  farmers  with  allotments  of  20  acres  or  less. 
Three-quarters  of  all  benefits  accrue  to  farmers  with 
allotments  of  50  acres  or  less.  Only  about  11  to  12 
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Table  18. — Distribution  of  1964  upland  cotton  pricC'Support  benefits:  Proportion  of  L' .S.,  regionaly  and  State 
benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  bemficiaries  * 


(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6)  (7)  (8)  (9)  (10) 


Percent  of  total  benefits  received  by  the — 

State  f5ini 

Lower  Lower  Lower  Lower  Top  Top  Top  Top  ,Top  concen- 
10%  of  20%  of  33%  of  50%  of  50%  of  33%  of  20%  of  10%  of  l%of  tration 
farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers  ratio* 


Alabama   2.1  4.3  8.0  17  83  73  60  45  15  .546 

Florida.   2.7  5.3  8.8  19  81  69  54  37  10  .483 

Georgia   1 .2  3.0  8.0  16  84  71  58  42  11  .53 1 

North  Carolina   2.5  4.9  8.2  13  87  76  64  47  15  .577 

South  Carolina   1.7  3.3  5.6  13  87  77  63  48  13  .594 

Virginia.   5.2  10.4  17.3  26  74  65  52  37  11  .401 


Southeast   1.9         3.7  6.2  15  a^i  75  61  47  14  .571 


Arkansas   0.8  2.6  5.2  11  89  80  70  56  20  .652 

Illinois   1.2  2.4  4.9  11     -     89  a3  71  53  12  .650 

Kentucky   1.5  3.0  5.0  11  89  80  60  47  -10  .613 

Ix)uisiana   1  0  2.8  6.4  12  88  79  ^69  54  16  .628 

Mississippi   1.0  2.1  4.9  9  S)l  84  75  64  2;^  .701 

Missoun   1.3  3.0  6.5  14  86  74  61  44  14  .565 

Tennessee   2.4  4.8  9.0  18  82  72  58  '42  13  .515 

Delta   2^3  5.9  11  89  81  70  58  21  .657 

Oklahoma....             r  lT~  ~~37  9.6  21  79  65  50  31  7  .446 

Texas   0.4  2.0  6.4  15  85  71  56  37  10  .530 

Southwest   0.5  2.0  6^3  14  86  73  56  39  11  .542 


Arizona   0.5  1.5  4.1  10  90  80  65  47  15  .628 

California   0.7  1.9  4.2  8  92  84  72  57  25  .686 

New  Mexico   0.8         2.4  5.7  14  86  75  60  42  11  .565 


West   0.5  J. 6         3.9  8  02  84  72  56  22  .682 


United  States   0.9         1.8         4.^  10  MO  80  69  53  21  .653 


Sources:  (a)  1964  Upland  Cotton:  Final  Planted  Acres 
and  Number  of  Farms  Planting  Cotton  by 
Size  of  Effective  Allotment.  USDA.  ASCS, 
Policy  and  Program  Appraisal  Division, 
Mimeo.,  November  6,  1964  (2  pp.). 

(b)  Agricultural  Statistics,  1966.  USDA,  1966,  p. 
<^2.  Prices  from  thi«  source  were  used  in  com- 
puting State  value  of  production  figures  for 
U8e  as  weights  in  combining  the  distribu- 
tional data  from  source  (a). 

(c)  Crop  Production,  1965  Annual  Summary. 
USDA.  SRS,  December  20,  1965,  p.  84.  Yield 
and  acreage  data  from  tliis  source  were  used 
in  computing  State  value  of  production 


figures  for  use  as  weights  in  combining  the 
distributional  data  from  source  (a). 

'This  table. presents  portions  of  two  Lorenz  curves  re- 
lating the  cumulated  percentage  distribution  of  benefits  to 
the  cumulated  percent  of  farmers  receiving  those  benefits. 
Columns  1  through  4  summarize  this  relationship  cumulated 
up  from  the  lower  (benefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 
and  colunms  5  through  9  summarize  the  relationship  cumu- 
lated down  from  thr  :op  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 
of  the.  curve. 

"^For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  set 
section  on  procedure  in  this  paper. 


percent  of  the  benefits  are  found  on  allotments  of 
100  acres  or  better. 

In  general  we  must  conclude  that  even  though 
benefit  distributions  are  less  concentrated  than  in 
many  other  programs,  half  of  the  farmers  receiving 
only  16  percent  of  all  benefits  is  still  a  ratber  highly 
concentrated  distribution  of  benefits. 


The  Tobacco  Program 

The  tobacco  program  is  another  program  in  which 
the  benefits  are  generated  by  a  straightforward  price 
support-acreage  allotment  system  with  marketing 


quotas.  There  are  some  ujajor  differences  in  the  way 
the  tobacco  program  is  handled,  but  these  do  not 
affect  the  nature  of  the  price-support  benefit  stream 
or  the  manner  in  which  we  must  compute  its  distri- 
bution. 

Tobacco  is  really  several  products  and  we  shall 
here  treat  the  many  different  kinds  of  tobacco  sepa- 
rately in  their  type  classes.  This  makes  presentation 
awkward  for  there  are  seven  types,  but  we  shall 
try  to  be  brief. 

The  distributional  data  are,  as  in  peanuts,  in 
terms  of  distributions  of  allotment  acreage  by  allot- 
ment size  group  by  State  and  by  tobacco  type.  \ye 
do  not  have  planted  acreage  distributions.  Again, 
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Table  19. — Distribution  of  1961  upland  cotton  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  U.S.,  regional^  and 
State  benefits  accruing  to  farmers  with  acreage  allotments  under  or  over  various  specified  sizes 

(I)  Ci)  d)  (4)  (5)  (0)  (7)  (8)  m  

 Percent  of  benefits  aeeruing  to  allotments —   


State               Under       Uiuler       Under       Under  Under       Under  Under     200  acres  500  acres 
5           10.1           15           30  50           100  200          and  ami 
 acres  acres  acres  acres  acres        acrcs        acres  over  over 

Alabama...                          7.6            2<)            40            01  72  92           7.8  2.0 

Florida                              i7.2            45            57            78  87            03  100           0.0  0.0 

Georgia .                              3.5            10            25            48  64            82  04           6.3             1 .2 

North  Carolina                    16.0           38           40           68  79           <H)  97           3.4  0.9 

South  Carolina                      7.3           22           33           54  68           8:i  93           6.6  1,5 

Virginia   50.0  75^   84  92  96  99  100  OA)   0.0 

Soutlieast   8.0  25          "  30  57  '  70   84  94  6.3   L5 


Arkansas   0.9  5  10  23  34  49  64  35.7  16.2 

Illinois   8.2  22  :«  *         45  59  69  69  30.7  0.0 

Kentuck-.    8,8  17  i'j  ,30  51  72  94  '5.6  0.0 

Louisiana     1.8  10  J  7  33  45  60  75  24.6  7.1 

Mississippi   2.6  11  17  29  38  49  62  ,38.0  16.0 

Missouri   1.6  6  11  2<)  45  66  S^i  16.8  6,?l 

Tennessee     8.3  27  40  61  74  87  95  5J  0^ 

Delta                        '     2.6  10  17  ,32  42             56   70  .      30.0  12.5 


Oklahoma   0,6  .5  10  31  56  8:i  96  4.3  0.7 

Te.\as   -  0.2  I  3  I0_         22      ^      49  76         24.4  (k§ 

Southwest   0.3  2   3  11   24       .     52  "        77     '     23i)  0^^ 


Arizona..               .r>.  0.2  1             2             5            11            24            45  54.6  23.6 

California   0.2  1             4            12            19            33            50  50.0  32.3 

New  Mexico   0.8  4  7  20  35  -     62  81  18.6  5^ 

West   0.3  2             3            11'            10            ,34            52  .    47.9  26.8 


United  States    2.0  8  12  24  35  54  72         28.1  11.8 


Source:  (a)  1961  Upland  Cotton:  Final  Planted  Acreage  by  Size  of  Effective  Allotment.  USDA,  ASCS.  Cotton  Divu^ion, 
Mimco.,  November  30.  1961.  and  also,  1961  Upland  Cotton:  Pro<lucers  Sharing  in  Crop  bv  Size  of  Effective 
Allotment.  USDA,  ASCS,  Cotton  Division.  Mimeo.,  November  30,  1961. 

T.\BLE  20.— Distribution  of  1961  upland  cotton  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  U.S.,  regional,  and 
State  benefits  accruing  to  farmers  with  acreage  allotments  under  or  over  various  specified  sizes 

(1)         (2)         (3)         (4)         (5)         (6)         (7)         (8)         (9)        (10)  (11) 


 Percent  of  i)cnefit8  accruing  to  allotments —  

State  ^  200  :150  500  1,000 

Under  Under  Under  Under  Under  Under  Under  acres  acres  acres  acres 

5  10.1  15  30  50  100  200  and  and  and  and 

^_  acres  acres  acres  acres  acres  atffes  aeres  over  over  over  over 

Alabama                              6.5  24  37  57  69  82  92  8.4  3.7  1.8  0.3 

Florida                                 9.8  ,34  19  73  84  94  99.  1.3  0.0  0.0  0.0 

Georgia                               2.1  12  22  45  6:^  81  93  6.9  3.0  1.3  0.0 

North  Carolina                     12.1  ,30  41  60  72  86  95  5,4  1.8  1.0  0.3 

South  Carolina                      5.6  18  28  47  61  79  92  8.3  3.1  1.6  0.4 

Virginia                             37.7  m  77  88  94  98  HK)  0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

Southeast                       6.3  21  32  53  66  82  !«  7.5  3.1  1.5  0.3 


Arkansas   0.9  5  11  24  34  50  65  34.5  2L9  15,1  6.6 

IHinois   3.5  15  19  3!  48  67  <)0  10.4  0.0        0.0  0.0 

Kentucky   4.9  14  21  37  58  78  96        3.9  0.0        0.0  0.0 

Ix)uisiana   1.6  9  17  32  44  60  76  24.3  12.0        6.8  1.7 

Mississippi   2.4  10  17  20  37  48  (i,3  37.3  1^2,7  t4,l  5.2 

Miswun   2.1  7  15  34  50  71  85  14,5  8.7        5,1  1.7 

Tennessee   7.3  26  40  61  74  88  95         4.6  1.6         0.()  0.0 

Deha   2,5  11  18          32  43  56  71  29.4  17.7    ^  11.3  4.3 


Oklahoma   0.5  3  8         28         52         82         95        4.0        1.8        0,7  0,2 

Te.viis   1^2^^  I_         2  9         21         49         76       24.3       11.0        6,6  2.7 

iSouthwest   0  2  1  "  ^3  10  51  77       23.1        10.4        6.2  2.6 


Arizona   0.1  12  5  9  21  40  (iO,0  .39.4  30.5  14.5 

California   0.2  1           4  9  15  2  9  48  52.4  ,39.3  3.3.2  21.5 

New;  Mexico   1 .0  4          8  21  38  65  8:^  1 6.8  7.6  5.5  1 ,5 

\Ve«t   0.2  1   3  9  16  30  4<>  51.0  36.3  29.8  17,7 


Unit-ed  States  . .  2.0  8         13         25         m         54         71       28.6       17.1       12.1  5,9 


Source:  (a)  1964  Upland  Cotton:  Final  Planted  Acres  and  Number  of  F,inus  Planting  Cotton  by  Size  of  Effective 
Allotment.  USDA,  ASCS,  Policy  and  Program  Apprai'<al  Divi:<ion,  Mimco.,  Nov.  6,  1964  (2  pp.). 
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Table  2L — Peanut  price-support  benefits:  Sum- 
mary of  Gini  concentration  ratios  for  United 
States,  region,  and  State  in  1959, 1961,  and  1964  * 


State 

1959 

1961 

1904 

Xorth  Carolina  

V  icmnici 

.550 

AMI 

.544 
.400 

.549 
.500 

Va,  and  N.C 

.535 

.522 

.5:^8^ 

Florida  

Mississippi  

.531 
:524 
.569 
.390 
.566 

.577 
.341 
.567 

.513 
.519 
.^73 
.569 
.575 

.573 

.573 

.568 

New  Mexico  

.397 
.472 

.396 
.500 
.490 

.420 

.46:^ 

.491 

Southwest  

.458 

.473 

.454' 

Unit  d  States  

.5!8 

.521 

.522 

Sources:  Tables  22,  23,  and  24. 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  see 
section  op   roredtirc  in  this  paper. 


however,  all  of  the  production  is  within  the  program 
ami  the  use  of  allotiuent  i^.ereage  does  not  appear  to 
lead  to  distortions  of  any  major  order.  Also,  for  the 
same  reasons  as  in  peanuts,  .the  use  of  State  value 
of  produetion  for  the  relative  value  weights  is 
appropriate. 

Data  arc  available  for  2  years,  1962  and  1965.  A 
summary  of  all  of  the  Gini^ ratios  of  coneentration 
may  be  seen  in  table  27.  There  is  no  change  in  con- 
centration between  1962  and- 1965  for  tobacco  as  a 
whole. 

The  changes  in  Gini  ratios  for  individual  types 
of  tobacco  are  probably  not  significant  except  pos- 
sibly in  the  ease  of  fire-cured  tobacco  which  declined 
in  concentration  (.453  to  .440)  and  the  cigar  filler 
and  binder  class  which  increased  in  coneentration 
(.418  to  .450). 

The  'Lorenz  curves  for  these  various  types  of 
tobacco  are  summarized  in  table  28  for  1962  and 
table  29  for  1965.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
these  U.S.  summary  statistics  is  how  similar  the 
Lorenz,  curves  of  the  different  tobacco  types  are 
and  how  stable  they  are  between  1962  and  1965. 
in  general,  the  lower  half  of  tobacco  farmers  re- 
ceived about  19  percent  of  all  benefits.  The  top  10 
percent  received  a  little  over  35  percent  of  all 
benefits. 


T.\BLB  22. — Distribution  of  1959  peafiut  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  U.S.,  regional^  and'State 
benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries 


(I)  (2)  (3)     ^     (4)  (5)  (6)  (7)  (8)  (»)  (10) 


Percent  of  total  Ijcnefits  received  hy  the — 

State  —  •  Gini 

l/0\ver  lx)wer  lx>wer  Ix)\ver  Top  Top  Top  Top  Top  >x)ncen- 
10%  of  20%  of  :j:}%of  50%  of  50%  of  U%o{  20%  of  10%  of  l%of  tration 
farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers  ratio 


North  Carolina..   1.9  70  |4  86  75  60  45        \:U  .556 

Virginia   1.5         :i.5         8.4  18  82  66  50  7.2  .460 


Va.  audN-C   1.7         3.4         l:A  15  85  73  56  41         10.9  .535 


Alabama   1.5  .  3.0  7.6  16  84  72  57  41  11.2  :531 

Florida...............  2.2  4.4  8.1  16  84  72  58  41  13.4  .524 

CSeorgia   1.2  3.2  6.8  14  86  74  62  46  12.3  .569 

Mississijipi   5.1  10.2  17.1  26  74  <»6  51  34  8.5  .3510 

South  Carolinu   1.8  3.7  7.4  14  86  76  61  46  13.7  .560 


Sout  hcast   1 .4         3.0         6.8  14  86  75  62  46        1 3.5  573 


NowMiiXiro   2.2  6.1         12.6  2:i  77  62  44  31  6.5  .397 

Oklahoma   1.6         3.3         8.1  17  S^i  6<»  52  36         8.3  .4!r2 

Texjis   1.5  4.2         0  1  20  80  52  36  8.7  .472 


Southwest   1.4  4.3  0.6  19  81  65  51  34  8.1  .458 


United  States   1.6         3.6         7.0  16  84  70  56  40         il.2  .518 


SoiUTOs:  (n)  Frccpieno*  Di.'stribution  by  Statcu  of  1959  Farm  IVanut  Allotm(*nt.«<  by  8izr  Groups,  Number  of  Farm« 
and  Acrcrtge  Allotted  to  Farms  in  Each  Group.  l'8DA,  ASCS,  Production  Frogrnnis  Hrancli,  Oil  and  Pea- 
nuts Division,  Mimeo.,  April  8,  1959,  pp.  1-5. 
(b)  Agrieultural  Statistics,  1961.  USDA,  1962,  p.  130. 
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•Table  23. — Distribution  of  1961  peanut  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  US.,  regional^  and  State 
benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries 


(I)  (2)  (»)  (4)  (5)  (0)  (7)  (8)  (!»  (10) 


Percent  of  total  benefits  received  by  the — 

State            '  — —  — ^„ —  »  (jini 

Lower     Lower     JiOwer     Lower      Top        Top        Top        Top        Top  concen- 

10%  of    20%  of    ;«%of    50%  of    50%  of    33%  of    20%  of    10%  of     l%of  tration 

farmers    farment    farmers    farmers    fanners    larmers    farmers    farmers    farmers  ratio 


North  Carolina   2.0         4.0         8.1  15  85  73  59  44        13.0  .544 

Virginia   1^         3.8         8.8  18  82  65  5t  M         7A  .466 


Va.  andX.C   1.8         3.7         8.1  16  84  72  56  40        11.0  S22 


AUUMima   1.5  3.2  7.6  16  84  72  57  41  11.1  .5:10 

r^tidA.   2.1  4.1  8.0  16  84  73  58  42  13^  .5:*! 

Georna   1.1  3.0  6.5  13  87  75  62  46  12.1  .577 

MissiM^pi   6.0  12.1  20.1  30  70  60  50  35  0.0  ^1 

South  Carolina   1^  3.6  7.4  14  86  76  61  46  13.6  ^7 


Southeast.   1.4         3.1  6.7  13  87  75  62  46        12.8  .573 


Sew  Mexico   2;j         5.»        12.1  77  61  44  30'         6.4  JJ96 

Oklahoma   1.4         3.2         7.5  16  84  e!>  54  37         8.6  .500 

Texas   1.1  3.4  7.9  18  82  70  54  37  8.8  .496 


-Southwest   U         3.7         8.8  18      '    82  67  52  35         8.1  .473 


United  States   1.6         3.6         7.8  16  84  70  57  41        l\M  .521 


Sources:  (a>  Frequency  Distribution  by  States  of  1961  Farm  Peanut  Allotments  by  Size  Groups.  Number  of  Farms 
and  Acreage  Allotted  to  Farms  in  Each  Group.  USDA,  ASCS,  Production  Programs  Branch,  Oil  and  Pea- 
nuts Division,  Mimeo.,  May  12,  1961. 

(b)  Agricultural  Statistics  1963.  USDA,  1963.  p.  128. 


Table  24. — Distribution  of  1964  peanut  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  U.S.,  regionalf  and  State 
benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries 


(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6)  (7)  (8)       .  <9)  (10) 


Percent  of  total  Ixinefits  received  by  the — 

State  Gini 

liowcr     liower      Lower      Lower       Top        Top        Top        Top      ••  Top  conren- 

10%  of  -20%  Tf  33%  of  50%  of  50%  of  33%  of  20%  of  10%  of  l%of  tration 
farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers  ratio 


North  Carolina   1.9         3.8         8.0  15  85  74  59  45        12.9  .549 

Virginia   1.3         3.4         8.0  17  8:}  68  55  38         9.1  .500 


Va.andN.C   1.7         3.4         7.7  15  85  73  58  42        11.5  .m 


Alalmma   1.5  4.0  8.6  17  a3  70  57  41  10.9  .513 

Florida   1.9  4.2  8.9  17  71  56  42  12.5  .519 

Georgia   1.1  3. 1  6.7  13  87  75  62  46  1 2 .0  .57:} 

Misnssippi   3.1  6.2  10.3  15  85  79  67  48  8.2  .569 

South  Carolina   1.5  3.1  6.9  14  86  76  62  47  13.4  .575 


Southeast   1.:*         3.4         7.1  14  86  74  62  46        12.4  .568 


New  Mexico   2.1  5.4  11.5  22  78  63  48  32  6.4  .420 

Oklahoma   1.5  4.2  9.3  20  80  66  51  .35  8;}  .46:} 

Texas   1.2  .3.5  8.5  18  82  69  54  :}6  8.2  .491 

Southwest   Lb^  Jli  9^7  21  79  iT  51  :M  7.4  .454 


United  States   1.5         .3.8         8.2  16  84  71  57  II         10.8  .522 


Sources:  (a)  Frequency  Distribution  by  States  of  1964  Farm  Pc^mut  Allotments  by  Site  Grou|w,  Number  of  Farms 
and  Acreage  Allotted  to  Farms  in  Each  Group.  USD.\«  ASCS«  Production  Programs  Hranchf  Oil  and  Pea- 
nuts Division,  Mimco..  June  23«  1964,  pp.  l-*6. 

(b)  Agriculuiral  $tatii<tics,  1966.  USDA,  1966,  p.  128. 
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Table  25.— Distribution  of  1959  peanut  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  U  S.,  regional,  and  State 
benefits  accruing  to  farmers  with  acreage  allotments  under  or  over  various  specified  sizes 

(I)         (2)         (3)         (4)         (5)        (6)        (7)         (8)         QJ)        (10)       Q  I) 
Percent  of  total  \}enefii»  accruing  to  farmcr«  with  allotments— 


State                  3          5  10  20         30  50 

acres  acres  acres  acres  acres  acres  Over  Over  Over  Over  Over 

ami  and  und  and  and  and        50         75  100       :M0  500 

under  under  under  under  under  under  acres  acres  acres  acres  acres 


North  Carolina   5.7       13.8         3:*         55         07         79         21        13.0        !!.()        1.0  00 

Virginia    2.6        6.8         2:*         54         71         80         14        5.8        2.7        0.0  0.0 


Va.andX.C   4.4       lO.fl         29         55         68         82         18       10.4        6.7        1.1  0.0 


Alabama   3.0  9.2  26  51  65  78  22  13.0  8.7  1.1  0.3 

Florida   6.6  16.6  41  6:i  74  84  16  10.8  7.5  1.6  1.6 

Georgia...     1.8  5.9  t8  37  50  05  35  24.7  18.1  3.5  1.7 

Mississippi   34.5  51  ;J  8:*  !)2  !)2  100  0  iiJO  0.0  0.0  0.0 

South  Carolina   5.0  14.2  31  50  Gii  77  Xi  14.6  lO.I  2.4  OX) 


Southeast   2.5        7.5         21         42         55         m         31       2IJJ       15.4        2.9  1.4 


NW  Mexico   1.7        8;*         32         fi?»         82  '       \r2  8        4.1         2.1         0.0  00 

Oklahoma   3.0        8.9         27         55         71         87         13        6.1        3.8        0.4  0.4 

Texas   o.7        2.7         13         :i5         5:i         73         27       15.0        9.2         1.5  0.4 


Southwest   1.6        5.3         19         44         61         79         21        11.2        6.9        l.O  0.4 


United  States   3.0        8.2         Z\         47         61         75         25       15.5       10.6        1.9  0.7 


Source:  (a)  Frequency  Du<tribittion  by  State?*  of  1959  Farm  Peanut  Allotments  bv  Size  Grou|»s,  X«mb*»r  of  Farms 
and  Acreage  Attotc<l  to  Farms  in  F«ich  Groit|).  USDA,  A8CS,  Prochict  ion  Programs  Bmnch.  (/il  and  P«i-,. 
nuts  Division,  Mimeo..  April  8,  1959.  pp.  1-5. 


Table  26.— Distribution  of  1964  peanut  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  f/JS.,  regional,  <Md  State 
benefits  accruing  to  farmers  with  acreage  allotments  under  or  over  various  specified  sizes 


(0         (2)         (3)         (4)         (.5)         (0)         (7)         (8)         (9>        (10)  (II) 
Percent  of  total  lx>nefits  accruing  to  farmers  with  allotments- 


State                   3          5          10         '2i}         :M>  50 

acres  acres  ai-res  acnw  acre*?  •  ;icres  Over  Over  Over  Over  t>ver 

and       and  and  ami  and  ami  5(»         75  100  :m  500 

under  iiiuter  iiiidiT  iiniler  iinilcr  iiniler  acres  acres  acres  acres  acres 


North  Carolina   5.1       13.0         32         .54         m         78        22       14.5        9.7        1.9  0.0 

Virginia   2.4        6.5         22  70         85         15        6,5        3.1         0.0  0.0 

Va.  andX.C   4.1       10,5         28         54         67       1io^'  "2o"    IL5        7.2        1.2  6.0 


Alaimma   2.9  8.8  25  49  tW  78  22  13.1        8.9  I.I  0.3 

Florida   5.9  i5.2  38  60  72  82  18  10.7        8.4  1.0  1.6 

CnVorpA   1.6  .5.1  15  ;W  46  61  39  27.6  20.2  4.1  2.1 

MissiSMjjpi  46.7  59.9  84  91  91  100  0  0.0        0.0  0.0  0.0 

South  Carolina   4.0  11.9  28  48  01  76  24  I5i*  11.4  2.6  0.0 


Southeast   2.4        7.0         20         39         52         07        J«        22.7       10.5        3.2  1.6 


New  Mexico   1.6        7.6         29         65         81         91  9        4.0        2.1        0.0  0.0 

Oklahoma   2.6        7.4  M)         m         a5         15        8.0        4.6        0.2  0.0 

Texas   0.9        3.0         12         :i3         5(»         71         2t»       16.5       10.0        1.4  0.4 


Southwest   L6        4.9         17         41         58         77         '23       12.6        7.5        0.9  0.2 


Uitile<l  Stat<*s   2.7        7.0         22         44         58         73         27       17.1       11.7        2.1  0.8 


Source:  (a)  treqticncy  DtslribiHion  by  StabM  of  1964  F.imi  Peanut  Allotments  by  Size  Groii|»s.  Numlicr  of  Farms 
aiifl  AiTcige  Allote<l  to  Farms  in  Each  Group.  USDA.  ASC8,  Production  Programs  Bnmcli.  Oil  and  Pcju 
nuts  Division.  Mimeo.,  .June  23.  1964,  pp.  1-6. 
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Table  27.— Tobacco  price-support  benefits:  Sum- 
mary of  Gini  concentration  ratios  for  various 
types  of  tobacco  and  all  tobacco  for  1962  and 
1965' 


Type  of  toUan'o 


1962 


1905 


Flue  cured  

Fire  cured  

Burtey   

Dark  air  cured  

'Miir>'Lind  

Cig;ar  filler  and  binder . 
|V^iripniu  mn  cured  


.494 
.453 
.483 
.461 
.482 
.418 
.447 


.4<>5 
.440 
.482 
.463 
.498 
.450 
.502 


All  tobacco. 


.476 


.476 


Sources:  Tables*  29  through  44. 
*  For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio 
^H'tion  on  procedures  in  this  iiaper. 


This  stability  over  time  and  lack  of  variation 
between  Lorenz  cun'es  al«o  UJnds  to  be  true  as  you 
look  at  the  individual  types  of  tobacco  and  their 
component  States  (tables  30  througli  46).  The 
cur%'es  are  ver>'  stable  between  1962  and  1965  ifor 
all  tobacco  types.  There  is  some  greater  variation 
between  States  within  a  tobacco  type,  but  the  varia- 
tion is  still  less  than  one  might  have  expected.  The 
greatest  variation  is  found  in  hurley  tobacco  (tables 
34  and  35)  and  cigar  filler  and  binder  tobacco 
(tables  40  and  41). 

Looking  again  at  benefit  ^  'stribution  by  size  of 
allotment,  but  this  time  for  types  of  tobacco  (see 
tables  44,  45,  and  46),  one  can  see  that  the  average 
size  of  allotment  varies  greatly  between  types  of 
tobacco.  In  flue-cured  tobacco  (see  table  44)  half 


Table  TS.-'DistHbution  of  1962  tobacco  (all  varieties)  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  benefits 
.{     received  in  United  States  for  individual  types  of  tobacco  and  for  all.  tobacco  by  various  percentiles 
\     of  farmer  beneficiaries  * 


a) 


<3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


Type  of  tolmcco  — 


Percent  of  total  benefits  received  by  the — 


Lower 
10%  of 
farmers 


Lower 
20%  of 
farmers 


Lower 
33%  of 
farment 


Lower 
50%  of 
farmers 


Top 
50%  of 
farmers 


Top 
:t3%  of 
farmers 


Top 
20%  of 
farmers 


Top 
10%  of 
farmers 


  Gini 

Top  concen- 
1  %  of  iration 
farmers    ratio  ^ 


Flue  cured  

Fire  cured   

Hurley  

Dark  air  cured  

Maryland  

Cijjpir  filter  and  binder . . 
Virginia  sun  cured ..... 

All  tolmcco  


0.8 

3^ 

8.7 

18 

82 

69 

54 

38 

9.b 

.494 

0.8 

3.2 

8.5 

21 

79 

65 

49 

33 

7.6 

.453 

IM 

4.4 

10.9 

20 

80 

69 

54 

40 

11.5 

.48:^ 

OM 

3.0 

9-3 

19 

81 

67 

51 

32 

7.6 

.461 

07 

2.5 
3.0 

6.7 

16 

84 

69 

49 

30 

5.6 

.482 

0.!> 

10.5 

21 

79 

63 

46 

29 

6.2 

.418 

0.7 

2.8 

8.2 

20 

80 

66 

48 

30 

5.4 

.447 

1.1 

3.0 

9.4 

19 

81 

67 

53 

.36 

9.0 

.476 

.Sotircoic  (a)  Di^ttribution  of  1962  Tobacco  Acreage  Allot- 
mruw  by  Size  Groups.  USDA,  .ASCS.  To- 
h  u'co  Division,  September  1962. 
(b)  or  U.HC  as  the  weights  in  combining  the 
.^tate  dii^tributional  daU  of  source  (a)«  value 
of  profluction  6gtires  were  obtained  1^  to- 
bacco variety  and  by  State  from  Annual  Re- 
port on  ToWco  Statistics,  1^06,  Statis.  Bui. 
397.  USDA.  C  Si  MS.  April  1967.  table  2. 


*Ttiii(  table  prescntii  portions  of  two  Lorenz  curves  re- 
lating the  cumulated  percentage  distribution  of  benefiti^  to 
the  cumukitcd  percent  of  farmers  receiving  those  benefits. 
Columns  1  through  4  summariie  this  rekttonship  cumulated 
up  from  the  lower  (benefit  per  farmer)  end  oif  the  curve, 
and  columns  5  through  9  summartie  the  relationship  cumu- 
lated down  from  the  top  (hichest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 
of  the  curve.  * 

'  For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  see 
*<pi*tion  on  procedure  in  this  papcr.^ 


of  the  bcnefitis  accrue  to  fanner:^  with  allotments  of 
le^  than  5  acres.  In  hurley  tobacco  half  of  the  allot- 
inents  accrue  to  farmers  with  less  tban  2  acres  of 
allotment.  Cigar  filler  and  binder  tobacco  benefits 
are  distributed  so  that  half  goes  to  farmers  with 
less  than  4  acres  of  allotment.  Though  these  are  all 
<]uitc  small)  compared  to  other  commodities,  the 
|)ro|K)rtionate  variation  in  average  allotment  size 
between  tobacco  ty|)es  is  considerable. 

The  average  Gini  concentration  ratio  of  .476  for 
all  tobacco  is  tlic  lowest  we  have  yet  encountered  in 


any  program.  But,  even  in  the  tobacco  program  the 
bottom  half  of  all  tobacco  farmers  receive  only  19 
percent  of  the  total  program  benefits. 

The  Sugar  Program 

The  sugar  program  concerns  sugar  which  at  retail 
is  the  same  product,  but  it  involves  two  very  dif- 
ferent  commodities  at  the  farm  level:  sugarcane  and 
sugarl)ects.  \Vc  will  look  first  at  sugarcane. 
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Table  29. — Distribution  of  1965  tobacco  (all  varieties)  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  benefits 
received  in  United  States  for  individual  types  of  tobacco  and  for  all  tobacco  by  various  percentiles 
of  farmer  beneficiaries  * 


(I)  (2)  (:\)  (4)  (5)  (0)  (7)  (8)  («»  (10) 


Percent  of  total  lM*iiefits  rwcivcd  by  the— 

Type  of  tobacco  — — — — -  :  :  — —   — — ^  

Lower  ix>wcr  lx)wer  Lower  Top  Top  Top  Top  'fop  oonren- 
10%  of  20%  of  :«%  of  50%  of  50%  of  :W%  of  20%  of  10%  of  I  %  of  tration 
farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farniers    farmers    farmers  ratio' 


Flue  cured   0.8  3.2  0.0  18  82  m  54  38  0.0  .405 

Fire  cured   0.0  3.4  0.0  21  70  40  :\'2  7.3  Mi^ 

Burle>'   1.5  4.8  11.3  21  70  m  40  11.(5  .182 

Dark  air  cured   0.0  3.7  0.0  10  81  07  51  32  7  8  40:* 

Maryland   0.5  2.2  fi.l  15  85  70  52  HI  5.8  .4ll8 

Cigar  filler  and  binder..  1.1  3.4  0.3  20  80  05  40  .Ti  7.8  .4H^ 

Virginia  tfuncured   0.7  2.3  0.5  17  85  00  52  :W  0.0  M'2 


All  tobacco   1.2         3.0  0.0  19  81  07  5:*  37  0.0  .47«' 


f^ourceft:  (a)  Distribution  of  1965  Tobacco  Acreage  Allot-  *Tliis  table  procnts  itortionn  of  two  Lorenz  cuf^e^  re- 

menU?  by  Size  Groupi^.  USDA,  ASCS,  Polio*  lating  the  cumulated  ijon  entage  di.<tribution  of  l>enefits  to 

and  Program  Appraisal  Division,  November  the  cumulated  |>ercent  of  fnmiers  receiving  these  benefits. 

1965.  Columns  1  through  4  .summarize  this  relationship  cumulated 


(b)  For  use  as  the  weights  in  combining  the  up  from  the  lower  (l>cnefit  |)cr  farmer)  end  of  the  cur\-c. 

State  distributional  data  of  :<ource  (a}«  value  and  coliun&s  5  through  9  summarize  the  relationship  cumu- 

of  production  figun^  were  obtained  by  to-  latod  down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  |)er  recipient)  end 

baeco  variety  and  by  State  from  Annual  Re-  of  the  curve. 

port  on  Tobacco  Statistics,  1966,  Statis.  Bui.  'Foi  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  com-entration  ratio  tee 

397.  USDA.  C  &  MS.  April  1967,  table  2.  action  on  procedure  in  this  paper. 


Table  30. — Distribution  of  1962  fiue-cured  tobacco  price-support  benefitsr  Proportion  of  U.S.  and  State 
benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  ' 

(I)  f2)         (3)  (4)         (5)  (0)  (7)  (8)  (0)  (10) 


Percent  of  total  t)enefits  received  by  the— 

lx)wer      lx>W(T      lx)wer      lx)Wer       Top        Top        Top        Top  Top  coiieeii- 

10%  of    20%  of    :«%of    50%  of    50%  of    33%  of    '20%  of    10%  of  l%of  tration 

farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers  farmers  ratio' 


North  Carohna...   0.8  3.4  8.2  18  82  Oil  54  :*8  0.4  .405 

Florida   1.0  4.2  11.0  22  78  05  50  34  7.0  .440 

Alabama   1.1  2.1  5.0  10  84  ViS  51  .34  0.0  .405 

Georgia   1.5  5.4  12.2  22  78  04  40  33  7.1  .427 

South  Carolina   0.7  2.0  0.1  14  80  73  57  40  0.5  .543 

Virginia   1.3  4.0  10.0  21  70  05  40  33  V.:>  .443 


United  States   0.8         3.3  8.7  18  82  00  54  38         0.0  .404 


Sources:  (a)  Distribution  of  1962  Tobacco  Acreage  Allot- 
mentj*  by  Size  Groups.  tTSDA.  ASCS.  To- 
bacco Division,  SeptetiilHT  1962. 
(b)  For  use  as  the  weights  in  combining  the 
State  distributional  data  of  soiin*e  (a),  vahie 
of  pro(hiction  figtires  were  obtained  by  to- 
bacco Variety  and  by  State  from  Annual  Re- 
port on  Tobacco  Statistic<s,  1966.  Statis.  Bui. 
397,  USDA,  C  &  MS.  April  1967.  iuhVr  2. 


'  This  table  presents  portions  of  fwo  Lorenz  curwjs  re- 
lating the  cumulated  percentage  (li.stribution  of  benefits  to 
the  cumulated  |)ercent  of  farmers  receiving  those  benefits. 
Cohimns  1  through  4  smnniarize  this  relationship  cumulated 
up  from  the  lower  (iM'nefit  per  farmer) -^entl  of  the  curve, 
and  columns  5  through  9  summarize  the  relationship  cumu- 
lated down  from  the  top  (liig;ie.*<t  benefit  |>er  recipient)  end 
of  the  curve. 

^  For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  conrentnition  ratio  »ee 
.s«*rtion  on  procedure  in  this  paper. 
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Table  31. — Distribution  of  1965  flue-cured  tobacco  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  V.S.  and  State 
 benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  '  

(I)  (2)  CA)  (4)  (5)  (0)  (7)  m  (tl)  (10) 

 IVrcc'Ut  of  total  lH;nofit»  aTciveU  l)y    (Jini 

^tiiU*               1/0  wer      l^wvr      Ijowvr      l<^\ver       'lop        Top        Top        Top        Top  coiicfii- 
10%  of    20%  of    :W%of    50%  of    50%  of    :«%  of    20%  of  10%  of     l%of  tratioii 
 farnu-rH    farmers    f;irm(*n<    farnirrs    farmers    farmers    farnicrt;  faniuTs    faruuTt*  rittio^ 

Xorth  Carolina   0.8  3.2  8.8  18  82  Oil  54  38  lO.U  .4m) 

Florida   1 .4  5.0  10.0  22  78  05  51  30  8.*.»  .447 

Alabama   O.il  \M  4.9  14  8<i  71  54  37  9.0  .527 

Georgia   1.5  4.7  12.5  22  78  04  49  33  7.3  .429 

South  Carolina   0.8  1.8  5.2  13  87  74  58  41  10.0  .554 

Virginia   1.4  4.1  II.O  20  80  <>5  50  33  7.5  .445 

United  States...      .  0.8  3.2  MO  18  82  09  54  38  9.9  .4!»5 

.Sourecs:  (a)  Distribution  of  1965  Tobacco  Acreage  Allot-  '  Tlii>  table  pre.K»nts  portions  of  two  Lorenz  curves  re- 

nient.s.  by  Size  Group*:.  USDA.  ASCS,  Policy  fating  the  cumulated  |)errentage  di^tributidn  of  benefits  to 

an<l  Program  Appniisal  Division,  November  the  cunudated  |)en-ent  of  fanners  receiving  tlioj>c  benefits. 

1965.  Columns  1  through  4  summarize  this  relationship  cumulated 

(b)  For        as  the  weights  in  combining  the  up  from  the  lower  (Inmefit  |)er  farmer)  end  of  the  cur^•e, 

State  di»jtributional  ilata  of  .•*ource  (a),  value  and  columns  5  tbrou^h  9  summarize  the  relationship  cumu- 

of  pr04hiction,ligure:$  were  obtained  l)y  to-  late«l  down  from  the  top  (highest  l>enefit  |»cr  recipient)  end 

bacco  variety  and  by  State  from  Annual  Rc-  of  the  curve. 

IKjrt  on  Tobatro  Statistics,  1966.  Statis.  Bui.  'For  an  explamition  of  the  Oini  concentration  ratio  see 

397.  USDA.  C  &  MS.  April  1967,  table  2.  .<ection  on  procedure  in  this  paper. 


Table  32. — Distribution  of  1962  fire-cured  tobacco  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  V.S.  and  State 


(0 

(4) 

(5)          (6)  (7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(lo: 

IVrcent  of  total  t)cnefit«  received  by  the — 

C!ini 

State 

liOwer 
10%  of 
farnien« 

liOwer 
20%  of 
farmers 

lx)wer 
3:i%  of 
farm(*rK 

I^wer 
50%  of 
farmers 

Top        Top  Top 
50%  of    33%  of    -20%  of 
farmers    farmers  -farmers 

Top 
10%  of 
farmers 

Top 
l%of 
farmers 

conceii- 
tr.it  ion 
ratio* 

Kentucky  

Tennessicc  

0.7 
I.I 
1.0 

3.2 
3.8 
3.7 

9.4 
9.8 
9.2 

23 
•22 
19 

77  62  45 

78  64  48 
81           64  49 

30 
31 
32 

7.1 
7.0 
7.2 

.417 
.431 
.446 

United  States  

0.8 

3.2 

8.5 

21 

7U           65  49 

3:1 

7.0 

.45:1 

nients  by  Size  Groups.  USDA,  ASCS,  To- 
bacco Division,  Septcml>er  1962. 
j  (l>)  For  u.<c  :is  the  weights  in  combining  the 

\  State  distributional  data  of  source  (a),  value 

i  of  production  figures  were  obtained  by  to- 

\  bacco  yariety  and  by  State  from  Annual  Re- 

|K)rt  on  Tobacco  Statistics,  1966,  Static.  Bui. 
397.  USDA,  C  k  MS.  April  1967,  table  2. 


lating  the  cumulated  percentage  distribution  of  benefits  to 
the  cumulated  yjcrcent  of  farmers  receiving  tho.^  benefits. 
Columns  1  through  4  summarize  this  relationship  cumtdated 
up  from  the  lower  (l)enefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 
and  columns  5  through  9  summarize  the  relation.*»hip  cumu- 
lated down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 
of  the  curve. 

-For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  see 
section  on  procedure  in  this  paper. 


itABLE  33.— Distribution  of  1965  fire-cured  tobacco  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  U.S.  and  State 
 benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  '  


(I) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


Percent  of  totid  iHjnefits  received  by  the— 


State 


I/)wer 
10%  of 
farmers 


l/)wer 
20%  of 
farmers 


liOWer 
33%  of 
farmers 


liOwer 
50%  of 
farmers 


Top 
50%  of 
farmers 


Top 
33%  of 
farmers 


Top 
20%  of 
farmers 


Tof) 
10%  of 
farmers 


 Gini 

Top  conceh- 
l%of     t  rat  ion 
farmers  ratio' 


K^tJutucky  

Tf?niiessee ...  . 

Virginia  

Uiiited  States.. 


0.7 
0.9 
1.1 


3.2 
3.6 
4.0 


9.2 
9.1 
9.7 


22 
21 
•20 


78 
79 
80 


61 
64 


47 
48 
49 


30 
32 
31 


7.1 
6.0 
7.1 


.421 
.440 
.435 


0.9 


i.4 


9.0 


21 


49 


32 


.3 


.440 


^Sources:  (a)  Distribution  of  1965  Tobacco  Acreage  Allot- 
ments, by  Size  Groups.  USDA,  ASCS,  Policy 
and  Program  Apprai.«al  Division,  Xovember 
1965. 

(b)  For  use  as  the  weights  in  combining  the 
State  distributional  data  of  source  (a),  /alue 
of  production  figures  were  obtained.  l)y  to- 
bacco variety  and  by  State  from  Annual  Re- 
port on  Tobacco  Statistics,  1966,  Statis.  Bui. 
397,  USDA,  C  <fe  MS,  April  1967,  table  2. 


'  This  table  presents  portions  of  two  Lorenz  curves  re- 
lating the  cumulated  percentage  distribution  of  benefits  to 
the  cumulated  percent  of  farmers  receiving  those  benefits. 
Columns  1  through  4  .summarize  this  relationship  cumulated 
up  from  the  lower  (benefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 
and  columns  5  through  9  summarize  the  relationship  cumu- 
lated  down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 
of  tlie  curve. 

'For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  kee 
.section  on  procedure  in  this  paper. 
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Tabu:         Distribution  of  1962  burley  tobacco  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  ['.S.  and  State 
benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  ' 


(I)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (G)  (7)  (8)  (U)  (10) 


Percent  of  total  l>en{;fits  rcreivinl  by  the— 

 —  —  —  (^jjijj 

fx)tt'cr  FA)Wcr  !x)\ver  Lower  Top  Top  Ibp  Ton  Top  foiioeii- 
10%  of  20%  of  33%  of  50%  of  50%  of  :«%  of  20%  of  10%  of  I  %  of  tratioii 
farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farnicrs    farmer:,    farmers    fartncns    farmers     ratio  * 


Kentucky/.  

1.2 

10 

17 

Tennessee  

.^  .  1.8 

5.7 

14 

28 

Xorth  Carolina. . . . 

2.2 

0.2 

14 

28 

Virginia  

'}  •> 

0.4 

10 

30 

Ohio  

1.0 

5.0 

13  - 

24 

1.7 

5.8 

14 

27 

West  Virginia ..... 

2.3 

7.1 

17 

33 

1.5 

4.2 

8 

10 

1.3 

44 

11 

20 

J^omvc*??:  (a)  Distribution  of  1962  Tobacco  Acreage  Allot- 
ments by  Size  Groups.  U8DA,  ASCS.  To- 
bacco Division.  September  1962. 
(b)  For  u<c  as  the  weights  in  combining  the 
State  ilistributional  ilata  of  source  (a),  value 
of  production  figures  weie  obtained  by  to- 
bacco variety  and  by  State  from  Annual  Re- 
port on  Tobacco  Statistics,  1966,  Statis.  Bui. 
397.  rSDA.  C  &  MS.  April  1967,  table  2. 


8:i 

09 

50 

40 

10.1) 

.502 

72 

57 

44 

27 

0.9 

.350 

72 

54 

40 

25 

5.1 

.32?) 

7() 

54 

40 

24 

5.2 

.312 

70 

04 

47 

33 

7.7 

.400 

73 

00 

45 

30 

7.0 

.374 

07 

51 

38 

22 

4.2 

.281 

84 

73 

59 

^1 

I2.(> 

.534 

80 

09 

54 

40 

11.5 

.48:i 

*This  table  presents  portions  of  two  Lorenz  curves  re- 
lating the  cumulated  percentage  distribution  of  benefits  to 
the  cumulated  percent  of  farmers  receiving  those  |>enefits. 
Columns  1  through  4  summarize  this  relationship  cumulated 
up  fiom  the  lower  (benefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 
and  columns  5  tliiough  9  .summarize  the  relationship  cumu- 
lated down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 
of  the  ciu've. 

-  F'or  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  see 
>rclion  on  piocedure  in  this  paper. 


Table  35. — Distribution  of  1965  burley  tobacco  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  V.S.  arid  State 
benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  * 


(I)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (0)  (7)  (8)  (9)  (10) 

!*crcent  of  total  benefits  received  by  the — 


State  -~  •  — oiiii 

!x)wcr      Ix)Wcr      Ix)wer      Lower       Top        Top        Top        Top        Top  concen- 

10%  of    20%  of    33%  of    50%  of    50%  of    33%  of    20%  of     10%  of     l%of  tration 

farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    fanners  ratio 


Kentucky.....   1.3  4.0  10  17  Sli  70  50  40  11.0  .502 

Tennessee   2.0  0.3  15  29  71  57  44  28  7.1  .344 

North  Carolina   2.5  0.9  15  30  70  54  40  20  5  3  .314 

Virginia   2.5  7.3  17  31  09  54  40  25  .5.2  .303 

Ohio   1.8  0.3  14  25  75  04  47  31  7.9  .402 

Indiana   2.1  0.7  15  27  73  (JO  40  29  7.1  .307 

West  Virginia   3.1  8.0  19  35  05  50  37  23  4.3  .2.55 

Missouri   1.9  4.0  9  10  84  71  58  41  12.6  .524 

^   _^  ,  ^  ^    I 

United  States   1.5  4.8  11  21  79  09  54  40  11.0  .4^2 


Sources:  (a)  Distribution  of  1965  Tol)acco  Acreage  Allot- 
ments, by  Size  Groups.  tlSDA,  ASCS,  Policy 
and  Program  Apprais;il  Division.  November 
1965. 

(b)  For  u.se  as  the  weights  in  combining  the 
State  distributional  data  of  source  (a),  value 
of  production  figures  were  obtained  by  to- 
bacco variety  and  by  State  from  Annual  Re- 
port on  Tobacco  Statistics,  1966,  Statis.  Bui. 
397,  U8DA,  C  &  MS.  April  1967,  table  2. 


'  Thi.s  table  pre>ents  portions  of  two  Lorenz  curves  re- 
lating the  en  Ululated  percentage  distribution  of  benefits  to 
the  cumulated  percent  of  farmers  receiving  those  benefits. 
Columns  1  through  4  summarize  this  relationship  cumulated 
up  from  the  lower  (benefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 
and  columns  5  through  9  summarize  the  relationship  eumu- 
lateii  down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 
of  the  curve. 

''For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  see 
section  on  procedure  in  this  paper. 
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Tablk  3^,— Distribution  of  1962  dark  air-cured  tobacco  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  V,S,  anil  State 
benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  ' 


(!) 

(2) 

(4)          (5)          (0)  (7) 

(8) 

(0) 

(10) 

State 

IVrrent  of  total  Iwnefits  received  by  the — 

Ctini 
concert- 
t  ration 

ratio  * 

l/owcr 
10%  of 
farmers 

liowcr 
20%  of 
f:irniers 

liower 
:«%of 
farmers 

Ix)\ver       Top        Top  Top 
50%  of    50%  of    :«%  of    20%  of 
farmers    farmers    farmers  farmers 

Top 
10%  of 
farmers 

Top 
l%of 
farmers 

Kentucky  

.  .  0.9 



:i.o 
S.7 

0.4 

10          8!          07  51 
20          80          00  51 

32 
34 

7.7 
0.7 

.458 
.455 

United  Statcj*.... 

0.0 

3.0 

0.:) 

10          81           67  51 

.32 

7.0 

.461 

Somccs:  (a)  Distvihutioii  of  1962  Tobacco  .\crcage  Allot- 
ments by  Size  Groi^w.  USD.\.  .ASCS,  To- 
bacco Division,  September  1962. 
(b)  For  Use  as  the  weights  in  combining  the 
State  di.<tributional  data  of  .«oiirce  (a)»  value 
of  pio<luctiou  figures  weie  obtained  by  to- 
bacco variety  and  by  State  from  Annual  Re- 
poit  on  Tob.icco  Statistics,  1966,  Statis.  Bui. 
397  U8DA.  C  &  MS.  April  1967,  table  2. 


'  This  table  prej^ents  portions  of  two  Lorcnz  curves  re- 
lating the  cumulated  percent.ige  distribution  of  benefits  to 
the  cumulated  percent  of  farmers  receiving  those  benefits. 
Columns  1  through  4  summarize  tHis  relationship  cumulated 
up  from  the  lower  (benefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 
and  cohiuins  5  through  9  summarize  the  relationship  cumu- 
lated down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 
of  the  curve. 

*  For  an  esplanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  m»c 
Miction  on  procechire  in  this  paper. 


Table  37.— Distribution  of  1965  dark  air-cured  tobacco  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  U.S,  and  State 
benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  * 


(2) 

(3) 

(4)          (5)          (0)  (7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

State 

Percent  of  total  benefits  received  by  the— 

Gini 
concen- 
tration 
ratio  * 

liOwer 
10%  of 
farmers 

liOwer 
20%  of 
farmers 

liOWer 
33%  of 
farmers 

liOwer       Top        Top  Top 
50%  of    50%  of    33%  of    20%  of 
farmers    farmers    farmers  farmers 

Top 
K  Sof 
farmers 

Top 
l%of 
farmers 

Kentucky.  ..... 

Tennessee  

0.9 
1.3 

3.7 
3.9 

9.4 
9.3 

19          81           67  50 
19          81           06  51 

32 
34 

7.9 
7.0 

.457 

0.9 

3J 

9.0 

19          81           67  51 

32 

7.8 

.4o:i 

Sources:  (a)  Distribution  of  1965  Tobacco  Acreage  Allot- 
ments, by  Size  Groups.  USD  A,  ASCS,  Polic>' 
and  Program  Appraisal  Division,  November 
1965. 

(b)  For  use  as  the  weights  in  combining  the 
State  distributional  data  of  source  (a),  value 
of  production  figures  were  obtained  by  to- 
bacco variety  and  by  State  from  Annual  Re- 
port on  Tobacco  Statistics,  1966,  Statis.  Bui. 
397,  DSDA,  C  &  MS.  April  1967,  table  2. 


iMis  laiiie  prcsenis  poriious  oi  iwo  j^urcnz  tunco  ic- 
lating  the  cumulated  percentage  distribution  of  benefits  to 
ihe  cumulated  percent  of  farmers  receiving  those  benefits. 
Columns  1  through  4  summarize  this  relationship  cumulated 
up  from  the  lower  (benefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 
and  columns  5  through  9  summarize  the  relationship  cumu- 
lated down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 
of  the  curve. 

*For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio 
^crtion  on  procedure  in  this  paper. 


Table  3S,— Distribution  of  1962  Maryland  tobacco  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of        and  State 
benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  * 

"(sT 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(9) 


Percent  of  total  })enefits  received  by  t he- 


Si  ate 


liOWer  liOwer 
10%  of  20%  of 
farmers  farmers 


Maryland  and 
United  States. 


0.7 


2.5 


liOWer 
33%  of 
farmers 


6.7 


I^wer 
50%  of 
farmers 


16 


Top 
50%  of 
farmers 


84 


Top 
33%  of 
farmers 


09 


Top 
20%  of 
farmers 


Top 
J0%  of 
farmers 


Top 
l%of 
farmers 


(10) 


CSitii 
concen- 
tration 
ratio* 


49 


30 


5.6 


.482 


Sources:  (a)  Distribution  of  1962  Tobacco  Acreage  Allot- 
ments by  Size  Groups.  USDA,  ASCS.  To- 
bacco Division,  September  1962. 
(b)  For  use  as  the  weights  in  combining  the 
State  distributional  data  of  j5ource  (a),  value 
of  production  figures  were  obtained  by  to- 
bacco variety  and  by  State  from  Annual  Re- 
port on  Tobacco  Statistics,  1966,  Statis.  Bui. 
397.  USDA,  C  &  MS,  April  1967,  table  2. 


*This  table  presents  portions  of  two  Lorenz  curves  re- 
lating the  cumulated  percentage  distribution  of  benefits  to 
the  cunnilated  percent  of  fanners  receiving  those  benefits. 
Cohimns  1  through  4  summarize  this  relationship  cumulated 
up  from  the  lower  (benefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 
and  columns  5  through  9  stimmarize  the  relationship  cumu- 
lated down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 
of  the  curve. 

^  For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  see 
section  on  procedure  in  this  paper. 
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Tablk  39.— Distribution  of  1965  Maryland  tobacco  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  VS.  and  State 
 benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  * 

_ji)__[g;i__jgi ,  ■~(^)    ^)     («)     (7)     (8)  T<>r~"""7T5r" 

Percent  nf  total  lenefits  received  by  the — 

State  I^ower      I^ower      l^wer      l^wer       Top        Top        Top        Top        Top  (Oiicen- 
10%  of    20%  of    :«%of    50%  of    50%  of    33%  of    20%  of    10%  of     l%  of  tration 
  farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers     rat  io » 

Marylaiid  and 

Unit^Stiites                   0.5         2.2         6.1           15  85          70       ^  52          31          5.8  .498 

Sources:  (a)  DLstribution  of  1965  Tobacco  Acreage  Allot-  *This  table  pro.^nts  i>ortions  of  two^Lorcnz  air\cs  re- 

ments.  by  Sire  Groups.  USDA ,  ASCS,  Policy  lating  the  cumulated  i)ercentage  di^itribution  of  benefits  to 

JSri;  ^"^^"^  Appraisal  Division,  November  the  cuiiiulatcd  percent  of  farmers  receiving  those  benefits. 

M  X  t?^'            I          ...  Columns  1  through  4  summarize  this  relationship  cumulated 

U))  |or  use  as  the  weights  in  combining  the  up  from  the  lower  (benefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 

State  distnbutional  data  of  source  (a),  value  and  columns  5  through  9  summarize  the  relationship  cumu- 

of  production  figures  were  obtained  by  to-  lated  down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 

bacco  variety  and  by  State  from  Annual  Re-  of  the  curve. 

'^'^^^  ^tSiT°*'^^'°                     Statis.  Bui.  -For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  sec 

397»  USDA,  C  A  MS.  April  1967,  table  2.  •Jtction  on  procethire  in  this  paper. 

Tahle  40.— Distribution  of  1962  cigar  filler  and  binder  tobacco  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  U.S. 

 qy^rf  State  benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  ^ 

.         (I)  (2)   .       (3)  (4)  (5)  (6)  (7)  (8)  (9)  (10) 

Percent  of  total  benefits  received  by  the— 

"~I  I  ~  '   Gini 

otatc               Lower      Lower      I^wer      I^wer       Top        Top        Top        Top        Top  coiicen- 
10%  of    20%  of    33%  of    50%  of    50%  of    33%  of    20%  of    10%  of     l%of  tration 
 _^  farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers  ratio* 

IJh^o                                  LI          4.6           \T         26  74          56          39""      24      '^aT^  ^348 

Wisconsin                           1.0         3.7          11          22  78          61           44          27         4  9  .402 

Connecticut                        1.2         3.9            8          17  S3          70          55          39        110  504 

Massachusetts   1.7         5.0       .11       .  21  79^         66          50          34         8.4  .444 

United  SUtes                      0.9         3.6  10          21  79          63           46          29         6.2  A\S 

Sources:  (a)  Di.stribution  of  1962  Tobacco  Acreage  Allot-  ^  *  This  table  presents  portions  of  two  Lorcnz  curves  re- 
men  ts  by  Size  Groti|>s.  USDA,  ASCJS,  To-  lating  the  cumulated  percrntnge  di^^tribution  of  benefits  to 
bacco  Division,  September  1962.  the  cumulated  percent  of  farm  ens  receiving  those  benefits. 
(I))  For  u.se  as  the  weights  in  combining  the  Columns  1  through  4  summarize  this  relationship  cumulated 
State  distributional  data  of  source  (a),  value  "l>  from  the  lo\yer  (Ijenefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 
of  i»r/wi..,.iS«..  fim...«.  K.  i^^A  columns  5  tluough  9  summarize  the  re  ationship  cumu- 
of  production  fig^iies  were  obtained  by  tc  j^^^j  ^^-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  recipient)  end 
bacco  variety  and  by  State  from  Annual  Re-  of  curve.  i  / 
port  on  Tobacco  Statistics.  1966,  Statis.  Bui.  =  For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  see 
397.  USDA.  C  &  MS.  April  1967,  table  2.  section  on  procedure  in  this  paper. 


Table  41.— Distribution  of  1965  cigar  filler  and  binder  tobacco  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  U.S. 
  (ind  State  benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  ^ 

'  (I)  (2)  (3)  '        (4)  (5)  (6)""       (7)  (8)  (9)  (10) 

Percxint  of  total  l>eneiits  received  by  t he- 
State  -  — .  —  _  (.jjjj 

lx)wer  liower  liower  lx)wer  Top  Top  Top  Top  Top  concen- 
10%  of  20%  of  33%  of  50%  of  50%  of  33%  of  20%  of  10%  of  l%of  tration 
farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers     ratio  * 

Ohio                                 1.4  5.5        13.9          27          73     ^  55          38      ^  ^3  4.1  ~J26 

Wisconsin                           1.2  4.3        12.0          24          76          61           43          27  4.8  .383 

Connecticut  ,                1.0  1.9         4.3           9          91           82          69          51  14.1  -.647 

Massachusetts   1 .6  3.2         5.3  11  89  79  67  49        13.7  .616 

United  States   Ll"  3.4  |K3  20  80  65  49  32         7.8  .450 

Sources:  (a)  Distribution  of  1965  Tobacco  Acreage  Allot-  *  This  table  presents  portions  of  two  Lorenz  curves  re- 

ments.  by  Size  Groups.  USDA,  ASCS,  Policy  lating  the  cumulated  percentage  distribution  of  benefits  to 

and  Program  Appraisal  Division,  November  the  cumulated  percent  of  farmers  receiving  those  benefits. 

Columns  1  through  4  summarize  this  relationship  cumulated 

(b)  I'or  use  as  the  weights  in  combining  the  up  from  the  lower  (benefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 

State  distributional  data  of  source  (a),  value  and  columns  5  through  9  summarize  the  relationship  eumu- 

of  production  figures  weie  obtained  by  to-  lated  down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 

haeco  variety  and  by  State  from  Annual  Re-  of  the  curve. 

port  on  Tobacco  Statistics,  1966,  Statis.  Bui.  *  For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  latio  see 

397,  USDA,  C  &  MS.  April  1967,  table  2.  section  on  procedure  in  this  paper. 
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Table  42. — Distributiori  of  1962  Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  l'.S.  and 
State  benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  * 


(I) 


(4) 


(5) 


(0) 


(7) 


(8) 


State 


Percent  of  total  lM;iiefit8  receivcil  by  tlie- 


Lowcr  Ijower 
10%  of  20%  of 
farmers  farmers 


Virduia  and 
united  States. 


0.7 


2.8 


lx)\vcr 

of 

farmers 


8.2 


Lower 
50%  of 
farmers 


•20 


Sources:  (a)  DUtribiition  of  1962  Tobaeeo  .Acreage  Allot- 
ments by  Size  Groujis.  USDA,  ASCS,  To- 
bacco Division,  September  1962. 
(b)  For  use  as  the  weights  in  combining  the 
State  dii^tributional  data  of  source  (a),  value 
of  production  figures  were  obtained  by  to- 
b:ieco  variety  and  by  State  from  Annual  Re- 
l>ort  on  Tobacco  Statistics  1966,  Statis.  Bui. 
397,  USDA,  C  &  MS.         mi,  tabic  2. 


Top 
50%  of 
farmers 


80 


Top  Top 
Xi%  of    20%  of 
farmers  farmers 


48 


lop 
10%  of 
farmers 


lop 
l%of 
farmers 


5.4 


coucen- 
tratiou 
ratio* 

.447 


*  This  table  pre>cnts  portions  of  two  Loronz  curves  re- 
lating the  cumulated  iH;rcentage  distribution  of  benefits  to 
the  cuiuulated  |K»rcent  of  farmers  receiving  those  l>enefits. 
Cohmms  1  through  4  simimarize  this  relationship  cumulated 
up  from  the  lower  (l>enefit  wr  farmer)  end  of  the  curve^ 
and  columa<  5  through  9  Miuimarize  the  relationship  cumu- 
lated down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  \yor  recipient.)  end 
of  the  curve. 

^  For  an  eNplauatiou  of  the  pini  eoneent ration  nitio  sec 
action  on  procedure  in  this  impor. 


T.ABLE  43. — Distribution  of  1965  Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  V.S.  and 
State  benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  ^ 


(I) 


(2) 


(4) 


(5) 


(7) 


(8) 


(10) 


State 


IVrmit  of  total  iHJiicfits  received  by  the- 


Ijower  I/)wer 
10%  of  20%  of 
farmers  farmers 


l/>wer 

;w%  of 

farmers 


Ix)wer 
50%  of 
farmers 


Virginia  and 
United  States. 


0.7 


2.H 


0.5 


17 


Top 
50%  of 
farmers 


85 


Top 
:W%  of 

farmer** 


Top 
•20%  of 
farnuTs 


52 


Top 
10%  of 
farmers 


™    "  -  Oiui 

Top  couceu- 

!%of  t  rat  ion 

farmers  ratio  * 


0.0 


.502 


Sources:  (a)  Distribution  of  1965. Tobacco  .Acreage  .Allot- 
ments, by  Size  Groujw.  USDA,  ASCS.  Policy 
and  Program  Appraisal  Divusion,  XovemlH*r 
1965. 

(b)  For  use  as  the  weights  in  conibming  the 
State  distributional  data  of  source  (a),  value 
of  production  figure's  were  obtained  by  to- 
bacco variety  and  by  State  from  .Annual  Re- 
|H>rt  on  Tobacco  Statistics,  1966,  Statis.  Bui. 
397.  USDA,  C  &  MS.  April  1967,  table  2. 


^  This  fable  pre.M'Uts  portioas  of  two  Lorenz  cturvcs  re- 
lating the  cumulated  percentage  di.stribution  of  benefits  to 
the  cu  nulla  ted  tH*reent  of  funuens  receiving  those  bcnefiU^. 
Columns  I  through  4  .<<ummarize  this  relation.sliip  cumulated 
up  from  the  lower  (Ixjnefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 
and  columns  5  through  9  .•summarize  the  relationship  cumu- 
lated doMii  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  ]>cr  recipient)  end 
of  tlic  curve. 

'For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  H^e 
.<^'etion  on  procedure  in  this  pa]>er. 


Table  44. — Distribution  of  1965  flue-cured  tobacco  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  I'A  and  State 
benefits  accruing  to  farmers  with  acreage  allotments  under  or  over  various  specified  sizes- 

(I)         (2)  (4)         (5)         (0)         (7)         (8)         (9)        (10)  (II) 

Pereeut  of  Ixmefits  accrtiiug  to  farmers  with  allotments- 


State          ^  1           2  :i  4  5  7  10 

'    '  acre      acres  acres  aca»s  ai;res  acres  aea*s  ( )ver      <  Iver  ( Iver  <  )vcr 

\.     !  and       aud  and  and  ami  and  and  10         50  100  200 

^  under     under  iwler  tmilcr  under  under  uuder  acres      acres  acn*s  acres 

North  CarolimiT.T^.  .7^ . .  "^Ts "       1 2 "       28  ™  To  7^  ^27~     -HT  OA)  «M 

Florida   1  l.ti  56  (i7  74  82  8»  11         O.ti  0.0 

Alabama   0.5         10  37  55  m  75  85  15        0.0  0.0  0.0 

Georgia   4.5         20  40  5!>  (»  79  88  12        0.2  0.2  0.0 

South  Carolina   5.4         15  '29  :«>  48  01  74  26         1.8  0.2  0.0 

Viminia                       .  4.1         20  38  ^5:\  Ci3  70  m  14         1.1  0.2  OJ) 

United  States   37(~  ~I5  '     31  ^  S  "^i  05  ""^  ~77  ""^T  "  1>J  0.7  0.0 


Source.*}-,  (a)  Distribution  of  1965  Tobacco  Acreage  Allotments  by  Size  Groups.  USDA,  ASCS,  Policy  and  Program 
.Appraisal  Division,  Xovember  1965. 
(b)  For  use  as  the  weights  in  combining  the  State  di.stributional  data  of  source  (a),  value  of  production  figures 
were  obtained  bv  tobacco  variety  and  by  State  from  Annual  Reiwrt  on  Tobacco  Statistics,  1966,  Statis. 
Bui.  397,  USDA.'C  &  MS,  April  1967,  table  2. 
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Tabu:  4!y.--Distribution  of  1965  burley  tobacco  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  l  ,S.  and  State  benefits 
accruing  to  farmers  with  acreage  allotments  under  or  over  various  specified  sizes 

(1)         (2)         (S;         (4)         (5)         (G)         (7)         (8)  0)       (10)  (ii) 

Percent  of  hcneHts  accruing  to  farmers  with  allotments- 


State  0.:i        0.5        O.G  1  2 

acre  acre  acre  aere  acres  Over  Over  Over  Over  Over  Over 

and  and       and  and  and         2          3  5          10         50  100 

under  under  under  under  under  a(;re.s  acres  acres  acres  acres  acres 


Kentucky   1.2  G  15  25  "48  52  38  22  <).2  0.5  0.0 

Tenneswe   4.4  20  4<)  G4  87  13  7  3  O.S)  0.0  0.0 

North  Carolina   7.8  32  Gl  75  94  G  2  1  0.0  0.0  0.0 

Virginia   5.1  22  S^i  71  \Y2  8  3  1  0.0  0.0  0.0 

Ohio   2.1  n  31  44  74  2G  15  7  1.8  0.0  0.0 

Indiana   3.0  14  40  53  81  \\)  10  4  0.7  0.0  0.0 

VVej^t  Virginia   4.1  22  62  75  «6  4  1  0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

Missouri   0.3  4  i)  IG  34  GG  52  33  13.7  G.r  4.3 


United  States   2.3         JO         2*>         37         Gl         3i)         28         IG        G.5        0.4  0.0 


Sources:  (a)  Distribution  of  1965  Tobacco  Acreage  AUotment.s  by  Size  Groups.  IJSDA,  ASCS,  Policy  and  Program 
Appraisal  DiviMon.  November  1965. 
(b)  For  use  as  the  weight.**  in  combining  the  State  distributional  data  of  i^omvo  (a),  value  of  production  figures 
were  obtained  by  tobacco  variety  and  by  State  from  Annual  Report  on  Tobacco  Statistics,  1966,  Statis. 
Bui.  397,  USDA.  C    MS,  April  1967,  table  2.  -v  ^ 


Table  46. — Distribution  of  1965  cigar  filler  and  bijider  tobacco  price-sxvpport  benefits:  Proportion  of  f/.S. 
and  State  benefits  accruing  to  farmers  with  acreage  allotinents  under  or  over  various  specified  sizes 


 (1)         (2)         (3)         (4)         (5)         (G)         (7)         (8)         Q))  (10)  (11) 

Percent  of  benefits  accruing  to  farmers  with  allotments — 

State  0.5  1  2  3  4  5  " 

acres      acre      acres      acres      acres      acres      Over      Over      Over  Over  100  to  " 

and       and       and       and       and       and         5          7          10  20  200 

under     under     under     under     under     under     acres      acres      acres  acres  acres 


Ohio   0.6        2.1  0  27  51  69  31  11  4  0.5  0.0 

Wisconsin   0.9        4.0  18  39  57  71  29  13  4  0.4  0.0 

Connecticut   2.5        7.5  16  23  31  37  6.3  52  41  17.2  2.7 

Massachusetts   5.3  13.9  28  37  46  54  46  34  26  13.8  0.0 

United  States   1.4        5.0  17  35  51  64  36  21  12  4.3  0.5 


Sources:  (a)  Distribution  of  1965  Tobacco  Acreage  Allotments  by  Size  Grou|)s.  USDA,  ASCS,  Policy  and  Program 
Appraisal  Division,  November  1965. 
vb)  For  use  as  the  weights  in  combining  the  State  di^^tributional  data  of  source  (a),  value  of  production  figures 
were  obtained  by  tobacco  variety  and  by  State  from  Annual  Report  on  Tobacco  Statistics,  1966,  Statis. 
Bui.  397,  USDA,  C  &  MS,  April  1967,  table  2. 


Sugarcane 

The  support  program  in  sugar  involves  a  strict 
acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  system  (but 
no  nonrecourse  loans  with  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.)  These  production  and  marketing  con- 
trols are  managed  to  maintain  a  price  objective 
in  the  market.  Consequently,  we  will  refer  to  these 
as  price  supports  even  though  the  Government  does 
not  enter  as  a  market  of  last  recourse  for  the  farmer. 
In  addition,  direct  Government  payments  are  made 
on  the  ba^^s  of  a  set  rate  per  ton  of  allowed  quota. 
This,  of  course,  means  that  the  direct  payments  have 
the  sahie  distributional  characteristics  as  the  acre- 
age allotment  and  thus  exhibit  the  yame  concentra- 
tion ratios. 


me  distributional  data  we  have  are  similar  to  all 
of  that  used  in  estimating  price-support  benefits: 
distributions  oi  allotment  holders  and  acreage 
planted  by  size  of  allotment  and  by  Stat€.  State 
production  and  processor  payment  per  ton  are  com- 
bined to  obtain  a  value  of  production  weight  for 
aggregation  purposes.  The  Government  payment  is 
available  only  in  the  form  of  an  average  rate  of 
payment  per  ton  for  each  State.  This  was  multiplied 
by  State  production  to  get  total  payments.  Pay- 
ments were  distributed  in  prmortion  to  the  distri- 
bution of  planted  acreage  by  size  of  allotment  by 
State. 

The  distributional  data  we  have  are  only  for  the 
crop  year  1965. 
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A  summary  of  Gini  ratios  of  concentration  for 
total  program  benefits  can  be  seen  in  table  47. 
Florida  lias  tlie  lowest  concentration  ratio  witli  a 
Gini  of  .638  followed  by  Louisiana  witli  .685.  But 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  has  a  Gini  con- 
centration ratio  of  .824  and  Hawaii  one  of  .918.  Tho 
average  U.S.  concentration  ratio  is  .799. 

Table  47. — Sugarcane  and  sugarbeet  price  and  in- 
come support  program  benefits:  Summary  of  Gini 
concentration  ratios,  for  the  United  States,  region, 
and  State  in  1965  ^ 


State 


Total  Total 
.sugareane  8Ugarl)eet 
I)enefit8*  l)encfits* 


I^ouisiana ...  . 

Florida  

Hawaii  

Puerto  Uipo .  . 

New  York...  . 

Ohio..   

Illinois.  

Michigan  

Northeast.. 

Minnesota . .  . . 

Iowa  

North  Dakota . . 
Nebraska  


.085 

.<)18 
.824 


.381 
.327 
.2*K) 
.373 

.360 


.279 
.232 
.208 
.293 


Taulk  47. — Sugarcane  arid  sugarbeet  price  and  in- 
come support  program  benefits:  Sunwiary  of  Gini 
concentration  ratios,  for  the  United  States,  region, 
and  State  in  1963  *  Continued. 


State 


Total 
sugarcane 
benefits  ^ 


Kansas  .  .  . 

Texas  

Mont.'ina  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

Xcw  Mexieo  

Utah  

Central  States. 

Nevada  

Washington  

Oregon  

California   

Idaho  

West  

United  States  


Total 
sugarbeet 
benefit** ' 


.327 
.234 
.293 
.323 
.367 
.115 
.458 

.346 


.494 
.328 
.396 
.468 
.446 

.488 


.799 


.456 


Sourres:  Tables  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  and  53. 

'  For  an  explanation  of  tlie  Gini  coneentration  ratio  see 
.section  on  promlnres  in  tills  paper. 

-  Since  both  components  of  benefit.s  (price  supports  and 
governmout  payments)  are  keyed  directly  to  output,  tlieir 
<listril)Ution.<  and  that  for  total  b(Miefit.s  aic  identical. 


Table  iS.— Distribution  of  1965  sugarcane  price-support  benefits:  Proportion  of  U.S,,  State,  and  Puerto 
Rican  benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  * 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

State 

:*ereent  of  total  Ixjnefits  received  l)y  the — 

Gini 
concen- 
tration 
ratio  * 

I^Wer 
10%  of 
farmers 

Ix)wcr 
20%  of 
farmers 

lA)wer 
33%  of 
farmers 

Lower 
50%  of 
farmers 

Top 
50%  of 
farmerH 

Top 
33%  of 
farmers 

Top 
20%  of 
fanners 

Top 
10%  of 
farmers 

Top 
l%of 
farmers 

Ijouisiana  

Florida  

Hawaii  

.  .  8.3 
0.2 

.  .  0.2 
0,9 

1.2 
0,8 
0.3 
1.8 

3.5 
2.0 
0.8 
3.0 

8.2 
4.9 
1.5 
4.5 

92 
95 
99 
05 

84 
91 
97 
92 

72 

m 

87 

57 
32 
95 
78 

18 

3 
22 
41 

.685 
.638 
.918 
.824 

United  States  

0.4 

1.0 

2,1 

4.2 

96 

92 

8:} 

72 

24 

.799 

Sources:  (a)  Acreage  planted  and  farm  number  distribu- 
tioa-^  for  individual  State.**  for  1965  are  from 
the  records  of  the  l'SD.\'<  Farmer  Program.'* 
Divi.sion  of  ASCS. 

(b)  For  computing  the  weights  used  in  combin- 
ing the  State  distributional  data  of  source 
(a),  production  figures  were  obtained  from 
Sugar  Reports,  USDA,  ASCS  No.  180,  Janu- 
aiT  1967,  p,  25  for  Louisiana  and  Florida  and 
Sugar  RepoiLs,  USDA,  ASCS  No.  167,  April 
1966.  p.  22  for  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

(c)  For  computing  the  weiglits  used  in  combin- 
ing the  State  distributional  data  of  source 
(a)  season  average  prices  per  ton  of  output 
were  obtained  from  Sugar  Reports.  USDA. 
ASCS  No.  176,  January  1967,  p,  26  for  Loui- 
siana and  Florida,  from  Sugar  Reports, 
USDA,  ASCS  No.  167,  April  1966,  p,  25  for 
Puerto  Rico.  Prices  are  not  directly  avail- 
al)Ie  for  Hawaii  so  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
.stiuct  estimate^.  Processor  priee  or  seai^on 


average  price  for  ma.ketings  was  estimated 
by  multiplying  the  'value  from  sale  of  raw 
.'^ugar  and  molasses"  (from  Sugar  Reports, 
op.  cit..  No.  167,  p.  24)  by  59  percent  (the 
average  relationship  between  *S  aluc  of  sales" 
and  "processor  payments"  for  Florida,  Loui- 
siana, and  Puerto  Rico)  ami  dividing  by 
cane  production  in  Hawaii  (ibid,,  p,  22), 
The.^e  relationships  were  very  similar  for  the 
mainland  and  Puerto  Riio  and  exhibited  a 
fairly  stable  behavior  over  time. 
'  This  I  able  presents  portions  of  two  Lorenz  curves  rc- 
latmg  the  cumulated  percentage  distribution  of  benefits  to 
the  cmnidated  percent  of  farmers  receiving  those  benefits. 
Columns  1  through  4  .summarize  this  relationship  cunndated 
up  from  the  lower  (benefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  eurve, 
and  colunms  5  through  9  summarize  the  relationship  cumu- 
lated down  Irom  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 
of  the  curve. 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  see 
section  on  procedtire  in  this  paper. 
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The  Loreiiz  eiirves  are  {|uite  varied.  In  only  one 
ca^e,  LouL<iana,  do  the  lower  half  of  cane  farmers 
receive  more  than  5  percent  of  the  program  benefits. 
But  in  Louisiana  the  top  10  percent  of  farmers 
receive  57  percent  of  the  program  benefits  while  in 
Florida  they  receive  32  percent  of  tlie  benefits.  The 
average  size  of  allotment  differs  greatly.  In  Puerto 
Hico  the  top  10  percent  of  farmers  receive  78  per- 
cent of  the  benefits  and  in  Hawaii  they  receive  95 
percent.  However,  when  you  look  at  the  benefits 
received  by  the  top  1  percent,  you  find  41  percent 
of  the  benefits  in  Puerto  Rico  and  22  percent  of  the 
benefits  in  Hawaii  accruing  to  this  uppermost  group 
(see  table  49). 

A  look  at  table  50  for  the  distribution  of  benefits 
by  allotnient  size  class  is  (juite  interesting.  Loui- 
siana, which  has  the  highest  mainland  concentration 
ratio  (.685),  has  57  percent  of  program  benefits 
accruing  to  farmers  with  allotments  of  under  500 
acres,  while  Florida  with  a  lower  concentration  ratio 
(.638)  has  only  11  percent.  A  similar  contrast,  at 
far  higher  levels  of  concentration,  exists,  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  In  Hawaii,  92  percent  of 
all  benefits  accrue  to  24  allotment  holders  of  1,000 
acres  or  better.  In  Puerto  Rico,  26  percent  of  all 


benefits  accrue  to  19  allotment  holders  of  1,000  .cr?s 
average  or  better. 

The  conclusion  about  the  sugarcane  portion  of  the 
sugar  program  is  that  it  exhibits  great  concentrati(»n 
of  benefit  distribution.  The  concentration  of  pro- 
gram benefits?  in  Hawaii  is  little  short  of  astounding 
with  a  ratio  of  .918  out  of  a  possible  1.000. 

Sugarbeets 

The  same  kind  of  support  program  system  is  oper- 
ated for  beets  as  for  cane,  so  we  need  not  repeat  the 
description  of  the  program.  The  same  type  of  data 
were  available  and  the  Lorenz  curve  estimation  and 
aggregation  procedure  were  also  identical. 

Table  47  summarizes  the  Gini  concentration  ratios 
for  sugarbeets.  These  are  all  well  below  cane.  The 
highest  concentration  ratio  is  .488  for  the  Western 
region.  The  U.S.  average  ratio  of  concentration  for 
1965  was  .456.  The  Gini  ratios  for  the  Northeast 
(.366)'  and  the  Central  States  (.345)  are  even  lower. 
Thus,  the  pattern  of  concentration  in  sugarbeets  is 
the  lowest  of  all  of  the  commodity  programs. studied 
here,  while  that  for  cane  is  the  highest.  Even  so, 
the  lower  half  of  all  beet  fanners  receive  only  a 


T.ABLE  49.^p{stribntw7}  of  total  1965  sugarcane  benefits,  price'Sujrpojts,  and  Government  payments: 
Proportion  of  V.S„  State,  and  Puerto  Rican  benefits  received  by  variom  percentiles  of  farmer  bene- 
ficiaries ^ 


State 


(I) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Percent  of  total  Imnefits  received  !)>•  the- 


(10) 


(liiii 

Lower  f,ower  Lo.ver  Lower'  Top  Top  Top  Top  Top  concen- 
10%  of  2J%  of  :«%  of  50%  of  59%  of  33%  of  20%  of  10%  of  !  %  of  tration 
farmers    farmsr^    farm'^rd    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmer:)    farmers    farmers     ratio  * 


Uuisiana   8.3  1.2  3.5  8.2  92  84  72  57  18  .685 

Florida   0.2  0.8  2.0  4.9  95  9!  (Ki  32  3  MS 

Hawaii   0.2  0..3  0.8  1.5  99  97  90  95  22  .918 

Puerto  Uieo   0.9  1.8  3.0  4.5  '       95  92  87  78  4!  .824 


United  States   0.4  1.0  2.1  4.2  96  92  72  24  .800 


SoiUTe>:  (rt)  Acreage  phuited  and  farm  number  distribu- 
tions for  individual  States  for  1965  are  from 
the  recoidf*  of  the  USDA's  Farmer  Programs 
Division  of  ASCS. 

(b)  For  computing  the  weights  used  in  combin- 
ing the  State  distributional  data  of  souree 
(a),  production  figures  were  obtained  from 
Sugar  Reports,  USDA,  ASCS  No.  180,  Janu- 
ary 1967.  p.  25  for  Louisiana  and  Florida  and 
Sugar  Re|)orts,  USDA,  ASCS  No.  167,  April 
1966.  p.  22  for  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

(v)  For  computing  the  weights  used  in  combin- 
ing the  State  distributional  data  of  source 
(a),  season  averag{*  prices  and  government 
payments  rates  and  per  ton  of  output 
were  obtained  from  Sugar  Reports,  USDA, 
ASCS  No.  176,  January  1967,  p.  26  for  J  oui- 
siana  and  Florida,  from  Sugar  Reports, 
USDA,  ASCS  No.  167.  April  1966,  p.  25  for 
Puerto  Rico.  Prices  are  not  directly  avail- 
able for  Hawaii  so  it  was  necessar>'  to  con- 
struct estimates.  Processor  price  or  season 
nverage  price  for  marketings  was  estimated 


by  multiplying  the  "value  from  sale  of  raw 
sugar  and  molasses"  (from  Sugar  Reports, 
op.  eit.,  No.  167,  p.  24)  by  59  |)ercent  (the 
average  of  relationship  between  "value  of 
sales'^  and  "processor  payaicnts"  for  Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  Puerto  Rico)  and  dividing  by 
cane  production  in  Hawaii  (ibid.,  p.  22). 
These  relationships  were  very  similar  for  the 
mainland  and  Puerto  Rico  and  exhibited  a 
fairly  stable  behavior  over  time.  The  gov- 
ernment payment  rate  for  Hawaii  in  1065 
was  computed  by  dividing  "total  sugar  act 
payments"  (ibid.,  p.  22)  for  Hawaii  in  1965. 

'  This  table  presents  portions  of  two  Lorenz  curves  re- 
lating the  cumulated  percentage  distribution  of  benefits  to 
the  cumulated  percent  of  farmers  receiving  those  benefits. 
Columns  1  through  4  summarize  this  relationship  cumulated 
up  from  the  lower  (benefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 
and  columns  5  through  0  summarize  the  relationship  cumu- 
lated down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 
of  the  curve. 

^  For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  see 
section  on  procedure  in  this  paper. 
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Table  50.— Distribution  of  total  1965  sugarcane  benefits,  price-supports  and  government  payments: 
Proportion  of  U.S.,  State,  and  Puerto  Rican  benefits  accrtiing  to  farmers  with  acreage  allotments  under 
or  over  various  specified  sizes 


(I) 

(2) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

(8) 

m 

(10) 

(11) 

l*ermit  of  l)enefit,s  m'cruinK  to  farmers  with  allotments — 

State 

10 

:icre.*« 

Under 

25 
a4Tes 

Under 

50 
aea's 

Under 
100 
acres 

Under 
200 
acres 

Under 
500 
acres 

Under 
1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 
and 
over 

2,000 
acres 
and 
over 

0,000 
acres 
and 
over 

12,(KM) 
acres 
and 
over 

I^oiiisiiiiui .  ...... 

!I**iori(ia . .  .... 

|la\V!ui  

Puerto  Rico   

0.5 
0.0 
1.4 
9.8 

2.1 
0.1 
4.0 
17.8 

7.4 
0.4 
5.7 
25.8 

18 
1 

7 

:i4 

4 

7 

4:i 

57 
11 
8 
04 

72 
N..\. 
8 
74 

28 
N.A. 

\r2 

20 

N..\. 
N..\. 
N..V 
21 

N.A. 
N.A. 
N.A. 
17 

N.A. 
N.A. 
N.A. 
11 

United  States. .    . . 

:\A 

7.0 

11.0 

1() 

22 

34 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Source.'-:  (a)  .Acieage  plant(Ml  and  farm  number  distribu- 
tions for  individual  State's  for  1965  are  from 
the  lecords  of  the  USDA  s  Farmer  Programs 
Division  of  ASCS. 
(b)  For  computing  the  weights  used  in  combin- 
ing the  State  distributional  data  of  >ource 
(a).  produ(;tion  figures  were  obtained  from 
Sugar  Report*!,  USDA,  ASCS,  No.  180,  Janu- 
ary 1967,  p.  25  for  Louisiana  and  Flori'la  ami 
Siigar  Reports,  USDA.  ASCS,  No.  167,  April 
1966.  p.  22  for  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico, 
(e)  For  computing  the  weights  used  in  combin- 
ing the  State  di>tributionat  data  of  .'tource 
(a)  season  average  prices  and  government 
pavment  late.s  per  ton  of  output  were 
obtained  from  Sugar  Reports,  USDA,  ASCS, 
No.  176.  January  1967,  p.  26  for  Loui- 
>iana  and  Florida,  and  fiom  Sugar  Reports, 
USDA,  ASCS.  No.  167,  April  1966,  p.  25  for 


Puerto  Rico.  Prices  are  not  directly  avail- 
abh'  for  Hawaii  so  it  was  nece>>ary  to  eon- 
.•-tiuct  otimates.  Pioee.ssor  price  or  sieason 
av(;rage  price  for  marketings  was  estimated 
by  nmltiplying  the  ** value  from  ^ale^of  raw 
Migar  and  niolas.'^?.s"  (fiom  Sugar  Report.'*, 
op.  cit..  No.  167,  p.  24)  by  59  percent  (the 
average  lelationship  between  "value  of  sales" 
and  "pioce-ssor  payments"  for  Florida,  I^ui- 
siana,  and  Puerto  Rico)  and  (lividmg  by 
cane  production  in  Hawaii  (ibid.,  p.  22). 
These  relationships  were  very  similar  for  the 
ura inland  and  Puerto  Rico  and  exhibited  a 
fairly  stable  behavior  over  time.  The  gov- 
ernment payment  rate  for  Hawaii  in  1965 
was  computed  by  dividing  ^*totul  sugar  act 
payment.'*'  (ibid.,  p.  24)  by  *Vane  produc- 
tion" (ibid.,  p.  22)  for  Hawaii  in  1965. 


quarter  of  the  program  benefits  in  the  Northeast  and 
Central  States  and  only  18  percent  in  the  West. 

The  top  10  percent  of  beet  fanners  receive  just 
under  30  percent  of  all  benefits  in  the  Northeast  and 
Central  States  but  38  percent  in  the  West  (see  tables 
51  and  52). . 

What  this  represents  in  terms  of  the  distribution 
of  bt^nefits  by  allotment  size  class  can  be  seen  in 
tab!'!  53.  The  proportion  of  benefits  accruing  to 
allotment  holders  with  less  than  100  acres  ran  from 
90  percent  in  the  Northeast,  to  68  percent  in  the 
Central  States,  to  only  44  percent  in  the  area  of 
highest  concentration,  the  West.  In  the  Northeast 
only  1.5  percent  of  benefits  accrued  to  farmers  with 
allotments  of  200  acres  or  larger.  In  the  Central 
States  9  percent  of  benefits  accrued  to  200  acre 
allotments  or  over.  In  the  West,  however,  a  third 
of  all  program  benefits  went  to  allotments  of  200 
acres  and  over;  10  percent  accrued  to  allotments  of 
500  acres  or  larger. 

Conclusions  for  Sugar  Program 

The  sugar  program  presents  the  anomaly  of  hav- 
ing the  highest  degree  of  concentration  (in  sugar- 
cane) and  the  lowest  degree  of  concentration  (in 
sugarbeets)  of  benefits  in  a'l  of  the  eight  commodity 
programs  presented  here.  Tlie  author  has  long  been 


aware  that  cane  benefits  were  highly  concentrated, 
but  the  degree  of  this  concentration  is  still  sur- 
prising. It  is  almost  as  surprising  to  find  that  beet 
benefits  are  less  concentrated  than  peanut  and  to- 
bacco benefits.  However,  even  in  the  least  concen- 
trated sugarbeet  region  in  1965  the  lower  half  of 
beet  farmers  received  only  one  quarter  of  all  pro- 
gram benefits. 


Conclusions 

The  relative  distributions  of  benefits  for  eight 
different  commodity  programs  have  been  described. 
What  are  we  to  conclude  about  the  appropriateness 
of  farm  commodity  programs  as  the  primary  instru- 
ment of  assuring  some  minimum  level  of  living  to 
the  very  lowest  income  groups  in  farm  life? 

It  is  not  possible  to  draw  direct  or  conclusive 
inferences  from  the  Lorenz  curve  descriptions.  There 
are  too  many  noncomparabilities  to  account  for. 
However,  the  implications  are  fairly  clear  that  these 
programs  would  not  be  an  efficient  means  of  improv- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  lowest  income  groups  on 
farms.  We  know  that  slightly  more  than  40  percent 
of  farm  families  earn  net  money  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  (4).  If  you  look  at  table  54  which  sum- 
marizes the  Lorenz  curves  and  Gini  ratios  for  all  of 
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Table  ol^-^Distribution  of  1965  sugarbeet  price-mpport  benefits:  Proportion  of  L\S,,  regional,  and  State 
benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries  ' 


(1) 


(2) 


(4) 


(5) 


(0 


(7) 


(8) 


State 


Percent  of  total  l>enefit«  received  bv  the- 


Ix)wer  Ix)\ver  Ix>wer  Lower 
10%  of  1^%  of  :«%  of  50%  of 
farmers    farmers    farmers  farment 


Top 
50%  of 
farmers 


lop  Top 
:«%  of    20%  of 
farmers  farmers 


Top 
10%  of 
farmers 


Top 
I%of 
farmers 


(10) 

Ctiui 
coiiceii- 
t  rat  ion 
ratio  * 


Xew  York   

Ohio.  

Illinois  

Michigan  

Northeast . .  . . 

Minnesota  

Iowa  

North  Dakota. . .  . 

Nebraska  

Kansas  

Te.\a8  

Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Utah  

Central  States. 

Nevada  

Washington  

Oregon  

California  

Idaho  

West  

United  States  . 


Z.i 

0.7 

15 

25 

75 

62 

45 

31 

4.8 

MSi 

AM 
2.0 

0.2 

17 

27 

73 

57 

41 

27 

5.2 

.327! 

6.0 

10 

28 

72 

51 

34 

22 

2.7 

.200 

2.5 

7.5 

15 

25 

75 

m 

45 

20 

5.4 

,37:5 

2.4 

7.5 

15 

25 

75 

60 

44 

21> 

5.2 

.360 

4.2 

0.0 

•20 

32 

68 

56 

:{8 

24 

3.9 

.279 

2.5 

7.4 

18 

3:1 

67 

4!) 

:{0 

15 

1.5 

.232 

5.0 

10.7 

22 

62 

47 

34 

21 

3.6 

.208 

:u\ 

8.0 

18 

31 

()0 

56 

:{8 

24 

3.7 

.293 

7.3 

17 

2() 

71 

57 

40 

28 

7.2 

.327 

0.5 

17 

:i5 

65 

47 

22 

3.7 

.ZH 

:i.o 

8.8 

17 

2<» 

71 

5:1 

:i8 

24 

3.7 

.293 

2.8 

8.1 

10 

27 

73 

55 

41 

25 

4.6 

:,m 

:m 

U.7 

14 

27 

73 

61 

43 

30 

7.3 

Ml 

0.0 

12.8 

24 

42 

58 

39 

24 

13 

1.8 

.115 

1.7 

4.0 

10 

20 

80 

()0 

51 

34 

7.6 

.458 

2.5 

5.8 

15 

2(1 

74 

56 

41 

27 

5.4 

.345 

0.8 

4.2 

0 

10 

84 

71 

54 

35 

3.0 

.494 

3.8 

7.0 

10 

2«) 

71 

58 

41 

27 

5.0 

.328 

2.8 

0.2 

12 

24 

76 

(>:{ 

45 

31 

7.4 

.396 

1.5 

4.1 

10 

10 

81 

6() 

5:1 

m 

5.5 

.468 

2.3 

0.2 

11 

21 

70 

60 

51 

35 

9.0 

.446 

2.0 

4.6 

10 

4^8 

82 

68 

55 

38 

9.1 

.487 

1.0 

5.0 

10 

21 

70 

66 

5i 

36 

9.9 

.457 

Sontce.<:  (a)  Acreage  planted  and  fjum  number  distrihn- 
tions  for  individual  States  for  1965  are  from 
the  loeords  of  the  USDA*s  Farmer  Programs 
Divi.sion?of  ASCS.  For  California,  1964  di.s- 
tribuVi^^nal  data  wa.N  used  since  1965  data 
was  not  available, 
(b)  For  computing  the  weight.s  n.-^ed  in  combin- 
ing the  State  distributional  data  of  source 
(a),  i)roduetiort  figures  were  obtained  from 
Sugar  Reports,  USDA,  ASCS,  No.  177,  Feb- 
niary  1967,  p.  27;  processor  paymenti^  per 
ton  .(season  average  iiriccs)  were  obtained 
from  p.  32. 


'  This  table  presents  portions  of  two  Lorenz  curves  re- 
lating the  ctimulated  percentage  distribtition  of  benefits  to 
the  cuninlated  percent  of  farmers  receiving  those  benefits. 
Colunms  I  through  4  stimmarize  this  relationship  cumulated 
up  from  the  lower  (benefit  iHJr  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 
and  columns  5  through  9  .summarize  the  relationship  cumu- 
lated down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 
of  the  curve. 


-  For  an  e.Kplanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  «ee 
siM-tion  on  proce<hirc  in  this  paper. 


these  programs,  you  will  see  that  the  lowest  40  per- 
cent of  fanners  received  much  le^s  than  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  program  benefits.  In  fact,  at  any 
proportion  of  benefieiaries  from  the  lower  60  percent 
on  down,  far  less  than  a  proportionate  share  of  bene- 
fits are  received.  In  a  typical  program  such  as  pea- 
nuts the  numbers  suggest  that  it  would  be. necessary 
to  generate  about  $10  of  program  benefits  for  every 
$1  going  to  the  bottom  40  percent  of  peanut  farmjTS. 
In  rice  it  would  take  almost  $18  for  every  one  going 
to  the  bottom  40  percent.  Even  in  the  case  of  direct 
payments  in  wheat  or  feed  grains  it  would  require 
$6  to  $7  of  expenditure  for  each  dollar  going  to  the 
lowest  40  percent  of  these  fanners. 


If  one  is  more  concerned  with  the  hard  core  poor 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  distribution,  the  same 
table  suggests  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  generate 
from  $20  to  3100  of  benefits  for  each  dollar  going 
to  the  lowest  20  percent  of  farmers.  Over  a  very  wide 
range  of  decision  rule  criteria  that  one  might  apply, 
the  same  conclusion  results.  The  efficiency  of  distri- 
bution of  these  programs  as  instruments  of  low 
income  policy  is  exceedingly  low. 

What  do  these  program  distributions  mean  in 
tenns  of  their  impact  on  the  level  of  welfare  of  low 
income  farmers?  This  question  cannot  be  answered 
unless  we  have  a  measure  of  the  present  distribution 
of  income  among  beneficiaries  for  comparison  with 
distributions  of  program  benefits.  Ideally  one  should 
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Table  52. — Distribution  of  total  1965  sugarbeet  benefits^  price-supports;  and  Government  payments: 
Proportion  of  U.S.,  State^  and  Puerto  Rican  benefits  received  by  various  percentiles  of  farmer  bene- 
ficiaries ' 


(I)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (0)  (7)  (8)  (?»  (10) 


Percent  of  total  l)enefit8  received  by  the — 

State   —   ^i"" 

l/ower      l/ower     Lower     Lower      Top        Top        Top        Top        Top  coiiceii- 

10%  of    20%  of    :«%of    50%  of    50%  of    33%  of    20%  of    10%  of     l%of  tratioii 

farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers    farmers  ratio* 


New  York  

2.7 

0.7 

15 

25 

75 

62 

45 

31 

4.8 

.381 

Ohio  

il.2 

17 

27 

73 

57 

41 

•27 

5.2 

.327 

lUjnois  

2.9 

6.6 

16 

28 

72 

51 

34 

22- 

2.7 

:m) 

2.5 

7.5 

15 

'25 

75 

60 

45 

•2<> 

5.4 

.373 

Northeast. ...  . 

2.4 

7.5 

15 

25 

75 

60 

44 

'29 

5.2 

.366 

4.2 

9.9 

20 

32 

68 

56 

38 

24 

3.9 

.'279 

2.5 

7.4 

18 

67 

49 

30 

15 

1.5 

North  Dakota  

5.0 

10.7 

'22 

38 

62 

47 

34 

21 

3.6 

.'208 

Nebraska  

3.6 

8.0 

18 

31 

m 

5() 

38 

24 

3.7 

:m 

Kansas  

3.3 

7.3 

17 

29 

71 

57 

40 

28 

7.2 

.3'27 

3.0 

9.5 

17 

35 

65 

47 

33 

'22 

3.7 

.'2:m 

Montana  

3.0 

8.8 

17 

29 

71 

5:} 

38 

'24 

3.7 

:m 

Wyoming  

2.8 

8.1 

16 

27 

73 

55 

41 

'25 

4.6 

.:m 

Colorado  

3.1 

6.7 

14 

27 

73 

61 

43 

:u) 

7.3 

.367 

6.0 

12.8 

24 

42 

58 

39 

24 

13 

1.8 

.115 

Utah  

1.7 

4.6 

10 

20 

80 

69 

51 

34 

7.6 

.458 

Central  States  . 

2.4 

5.8 

14 

26 

74 

56 

41 

•27 

5.4 

.346 

Nevada  

0.8 

4.2 

9 

16 

84 

71 

54 

35 

3.9 

.494 

Washington  

3.8 

7.9 

16 

'29 

71 

58 

41 

'27 

5.0 

.328 

California  

.  .  2.8 

6.2 

12 

24 

76 

63 

45 

31 

7.4 

.396 

1.5 

4.1 

10 

19 

81 

66 

s:^ 

36 

5.5 

.468 

2.3 

6.2 

11 

21 

79 

66 

51 

35 

9.0 

.446 

West....   

1.9 

T5 

18 

82 

69 

55 

38 

9.1 

"^.488 

United  States  

2.0 

5.0 

10 

21 

79 

66 

51 

^36^ 

9.9 

.456 

Source**:  (a)  Acreage  planted  and  farm  number  distribu- 
tions for  individual  States  for  1965  are  from 
the  records  of  the  USDA's  Farmer  Programs 
Division  of  ASCS.  For  California,  1964  dis- 
tributional data  was  used  since  1965  data 
was  not  available, 
(b)  For  computing  the  weights  used  in  combin- 
ing the  State  distributional  data  of  source 
(a),  pro<luction  figures  were  obtained  from 
Sugar  Reports,  USDA,  ASCS,  No.  177.  Feb- 
ruary 1967,  p.  27;  processor  payments  i)cr 
ton  (season  average  prices)  and  government 
payments  \ier  ton  were  obtained  from  p.  32. 


'  This  table  presents  portions  of  two  Lorenz  cur\'es  re- 
lating the  cumulated  percentage  distribution  of  benefits  to 
the  cumulated  percent  of  farmers  receiving  those  benefits. 
Columns  1  through  4  summarize  this  relationship  cumulated 
up  from  the  lower  (benefit  per  farmer)  end  of  the  curve, 
and  columns  6  through  9  summarize  the  relationship  cumu- 
lated down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipient)  end 
of  the  curve. 

'For  an  explanation  of  the  Gini  concentration  ratio  see 
.<ection  on  procedure  in  thm  paper. 


have  tlic  income  distribution  of  cotton  producers 
for  comparison  with  cotton  program  benefits,  and 
similarly  for  all  the  rest  of  the  programs.  However, 
the  only  thing  immediately  available  for  this  pur- 
pose is  a  measure  of  the  Lorenz  curve  of  the  net 
money  incomes  of  farmers  and  farm  managers  esti- 
mated by  Boyne  (2).  This  is  presented  in  the  top 
line  of  table  54  where  it  can  be  compared  with 
similar  Lorenz  distributions  for  the  various  pro- 
grams. It  appears  that  at  the  level  of  the  lowest  40 
percent  of  farmers  only  the  tobacco  and  sugar  beet 
programs  have  the  effect  of  adding  proportionately 
more  of  program  benefits  to  a  farmer^s  income  than 
lie  commands  as  a  share  of  farm  income,  generally. 
That  is,  they  receive  11.7  percent  of  funu  income. 


but  a  higher  percentage  than  this  of  tobacco  and 
sugarbeet  program  benefits. 

The  lowest  20  percent  of  farmers  receive  3.2  per* 
cent  of  net  farm  money  income.  But  they  receive 
more  than  3.2  percent  of  the  benefits  of  the  wheat, 
peanuts,  tobacco,  and  sugarbeet  program.  Rice,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  and  sugarcane  all  distribute  to  the 
lowest  group  less  of  a  share  of  program  benefits  than 
they  average  as  a  share  of  farm  income.  One  is 
tempted  to  say  that  these  latter  programs  are  re- 
gressive in  their  income  impact  in  farming,  but  this 
is  not  proved  by  this  crude  though  relevant  com- 
parison. Nor  can  we  argue  conclusively  that  the 
sugarbeet  and  tobacco  (and  possibly  |)eanuts  and 
feed  grains)  programs  have  a  progressive  income 
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Tabu:  o'i.—piHtribution  of  total  1965  sugarbeet  benefits,  price  mpports,  and  Government  pityments: 
Proportion  of  U.S.,  regional^  ami  State  benefits  accruing  to  farmers  ivith  acreage  atlotments  under  or 
over  various  specified  sizes 


State 


Xcw  York  

Ohio  

IlliiioiK  

Michigan  

Xorthfast  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

North  Dakota  

Xcbra8k:i  

KanKjui  

TexoH  

Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Utah  

Ci*ntral  States. 

Nevada  

Washington  

Oregon  

California  

Idaho  

Went  

United  Stat  CM  


(1) 

(2) 

<3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(C) 

(7) 

<8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Percent  of  lienefits 

accruing  to  fanners 

witli  allotments 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Undes 

Under 

200  .'icrcs  300  acres  400  acrc*s  500  acres 

5 

10 

25 

50 

100 

200 

and 

and 

and 

and 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

avrc» 

acres 

over 

over 

over 

over 

0.3 

4.7 

.32.1 

67 

89 

100 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

(».0 

0.1 

1.9 

:m>.i 

68 

92 

IK) 

0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

(i.2 

25.7 

8^i 

100 

100 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

:u 

... 

28.2 

62 

88 

98 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

2.8 

•21I.0 

65 

90 

1.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

{9M 

II II 

u.u 



0.2 



—  

46 

 ™ 

80 

20.2 

.5.8 

1.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.1 

8 

42 

100 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

ihO 

0.6 

12 

70 

95- 

6.4 

1.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

().(| 

41 

75> 

98 

2.3 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

7 

:i8 

75 

24.7 

11.1 

7.3 

0.0 

0.1 

1.!) 

17 

7S 

SH 

6.8 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

AM 

26 

71 

i»6 

5.6 

(».6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

3.4 

26 

65 

m 

6.6 

1.6 

0.9 

0.9 

0.0 

0.4 

8.7 

39 

73 

9.7 

6.4 

3.7 

2.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.9 

19 

% 

100 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

7.2 

30.0 

69 

87 

97 

3.4 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

0.1 

0.C 

G.l 

28 

68 

91 

9.2 

3.6 

1.9 

1.2 

0.1 

0.1 

M) 

13 

•23 

50 

50.2 

.38.2 

21.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

U.7 

44 

78 

96 

6.0 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

9.2 

33 

67 

iri 

7.6 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.8 

6 

20 

47 

53.4 

37.2 

25.6 

18.4 

0.1 

1.2 

16.2 

41 

68 

85 

14.9 

7.6 

4.5 

3.0 

0.0 

0.4 

6.5 

22 

44 

66 

:«.9 

•22;j 

16.1 

10.9 

0.1 

0.7 

8.2 

28 

67 

79 

21.3 

12.9 

8.6 

6.1 

Sources:  (a)  Acreage  ';ianted  and  farm  number  distribu- 
tions for  individual  .States  for  1965  are  from 
the  reconis  of  the  USDAV  Farmer  Programs 
Division  of  ASCS.  For  California,  1964  dis- 
tributional data  was  used  since  1965  data 
was  not  available. 


(b)  For  computing  th<»  weights  used  in  combin- 
ing the  State  di«{trtbuttonal  data  of  souht 
(a),  protluction  figures  were  ohtaineil  from 
Stigar  Reports,  USDA,  ASCS,  No.  177.  Feb- 
ruary 1967,  p.  27;  proees«)r  imyments  jwr 
ton  (reason  average  prices)  and  gov<»mment 
payments  \}cr  ton  were  obtained  from  p.  32. 


impact — even  though  our  data        to  suggest  this. 

There  are  too  nmny  difficulties  in  the  data.  Cotton 
benefit  distributions  should  be  compared  with  cot- 
ton fanner  iticome  distributions — not  all  farm  in- 
come. Or,  at  least  some  regionalization  of  the  farm 
income  distribution  is  needed  to  allow  for  geo- 
graphic differences.  Also  one  cannot  assume  that 
one  is  necessarily  dealing  with  the  same  general  set 
of  low  incomes,  or  indeed  with  low  income  at  all, 
when  one  speaks  of  the  low  end  of  the  distribution 
of  benefits  from  a  program.  While  it  may  be  fairly 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a  small  cotton  allotment 
represents  a  small  fanner,  such  an  assumption  is  not 
reasonable  in  the  case  of  wheat  or  feed  giains. 
Farmers  do  grow  more  than  one  commodity  typi- 


cally, and  a  small  allotment  nmy  just  represent  a 
minor  enterprise  in  a  substantial  operation. 

Thus,  the  net  effect  of  these  programs  may  be  less 
regressive  than  the  data  suggest — or  possibly  more 
regressive. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  all  of  the  program 
benefit  distributions  involving  price  sup|)orts  are 
gross,  while  the  income  distribution  used  for  com- 
parison in  table  54  is  a  net  iiu'onie  distribution. 

Nevertheless  it  is  fairly  '»lear  that  even  with 
allowance  for  vide  error  in  •  .ata  these  farm 
programs  as  designed  are  not  •  1^..  y  efficient  instru- 
ments for  assuring  some  mininmm  level  of  living  to 
the  lower  income  groups  in  farming.  They  were 
designed  for  quite  other  purposes. 
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Table  54. — Distribution  of  farm  income  and  various  program  benefits:  Proportion  of  income  or  benefits 

received  by  various  precentiles  of  farmer  beneficiaries 


Item 


IVni'iit  of  l>enctitM  received  by  the— 

Ixjwer       lx>wer       Ixiwer        Top  Top  Top 

20%  of      40%  of      00%  of      40%  of      20%  of  5%  of 

farmers     farmers     farmers     farmers     farmers  farmers 


coiifeii- 
t  rat  ion 
ratio 


Farmer  and  farm  manager 
total  money  income,  V.HXi  *. 

Uiw,  um^.'.....  

Wheat,  1904: 

Price  8Up|M>rts  

Diversion  payments  

'      Total  iKjnefit*  *  

Peed  graiiw,  1!I64: 

[      Price  sup|)orti;  

I      J  >iversion  payments  

:     Total  benefits  >  

Cotton,  1»64»  

Peanuts,  UK>4»  

tlobacco,  urn*  

Sugarcane,  1905^  

Sugarl)eets,  l!K>5*  


3.2 

11.7 

20.4 

73.0 

50.5 

20.8 

.408 

1.0 

5.5 

15.1 

84.!) 

(i5.3 

34.() 

.iul2 

3.4 

8.3 

20.7* 

79.3 

62.3 

:i0.5 

.5t»0 

0.0 

14.2 

'2G.4 

73.0 

57.3 

27.9 

.480 

3.3 

8.1 

20.4 

79.0 

02.4 

:m).5 

.509 

0.5 

3.2 

15.3 

84.7 

57.3 

24.4 

.588 

4.4 

Iti.l 

31.8 

40.8 

20.7 

.405 

1.0 

4.9 

17.3 

82.7 

50.1 

ZiM 

.5t>5 

1.8 

0.0 

15.1 

84.9 

09.2 

41.2 

.05:^ 

3.8 

10.9 

2:^.7 

76.3 

57.2 

28.5 

.5-22 

3.9 

13.2 

2G.5 

73.5 

52.8 

24.9 

.470 

1.0 

2.9 

6.3 

!ttJ 

8:^.1 

03.2 

.7\m 

5.0 

14.3 

•27.0 

73.0 

50.5 

24.4 

.450 

Sources:  Except  sis  noted,  all  figures  are  from  the  Lorenz 
curve  and  Gini  concentration  ratio  computations  previously 
prej*enled,  although  previous  tables  were  not  set  up  on 
rpiile  the  simie  heading  intcTvals. 


'  David  H.  Boync.  Changes  in  the  Income  Distribution  in 
.'\griculture.  Jour.  Farm  Ecotunniat,  Vol.  47,  So.  5,  Dcccni- 
l>cr  1965,  pp.  1221-2. 

*  For  price-supiwrl  benefits. 

^  inchidcs  pricc->up|)ort  payments  and,  in  wheats  certificate 
payments  as  well. 

•  For  price-supimrt  l>cncfil>  plu<  government  payuiculs. 
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Chapter  27 


Measuring  the  Effects  of  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Programs  on  Income  Distribution 

Vehxon  C.  McKee  and  Lee  M.  Day,  Planning-Evalmtion-Programming  Staffs 
U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture 


Introduction 

This  paper  examines  the  effects  of  programs  oper- 
ated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  income 
distribution  of  farmers  and  the  general  public. 
Specifically^  do  the  programs  help  high  income 
people  more  than  low  incoine  ])cople,  or  is  the  re- 
vc»rs<;  the  case?  Further,  which  programs  operated 
by  the  Department  tend  to  widen  the  disparity  of 
the  income  distribution  and,  eonversely,  which  pro- 
grams tend  to  rerhice  the  inequality  of  the  income 
distribution? 

The  purposes  of  this  paper  are:  (1)  to  present  a 
procedure  which  may  be  used  to  examine  the  effects 
of  programs  on  income  distribution,  (2)  to  apply 
that  procedure  to  existing  data  from  the  farm  oper- 
ating and  farm  ownership  loan  programs,  and  (3 1 
to  apply  the  procedure  to  approximate  or  proxy  data 
for  other  Department  programs  for  which  more  de- 
tailed data  arc  not  available  to  obtain  some  indica- 
tions of  the  income  distribution  effects  of  the 
programs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  operates  a  variety 
of  programs  for  a  multitude  of  purposes.  The  De- 
partment's program  structure  has  159  separate  pro- 
gram elements  aimed  at  6  major  objectives.  These 
objectives  are:  (1)  to  supply  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  together  with  improved  farm  income,  (2) 
to  assist  growing  nations  and  develop  new  markets, 
(3)  to  improve  the  dimensions  of  living  for  all  our 
citizens,  (4)  to  develop  the  communities  of  tomor- 
row, (f5)  to  protect  and  efficiently  use  our  natural 
resources,  and  (6)  to  utilize  science  in  the  service 
of  man. 

A  number  of  these  programs  are  specifically  aimed 
at  people  with  relatively  low  incomes.  Other  pro- 
grams are  aimed  at  other  target  groups.  For  exam- 
ple, a  major  objective  of  a  group  of  programs  is  to 
improve  the  nutrition  of  the  U.S.  population.  There 
are  components  of  this  major  program  aimed  specifi- 
cally at  poor  families — the  food  stamp  and  direct 
distribution  programs— and  at  school  age  children 


generally — the  school  lunch  program.  With  a  com-: 
plex  of  program  objectives  and  with  actions  aimed 
at  a  variety  of  target  groups,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  evaluation  of  a  program  on  the  basis  of 
a  single  criterion — the  effect  on  income  distribution 
— can  be  misleading  and  dangerous.  Furthermore, 
programs  which  may  be  judged  by  one  criterion  to 
be  poor  or  ihade(|uatc  may  be  highly  successful 
when  judged  by  other  criteria. 

A  rigorous  analysis  of  the  effects  of  Department 
programs  on  income  distribution  would  require  de- 
tailed data  regarding  the  income  status  of  the 
recipients  of  benefits  of  all  of  the  Department  pro- 
grams.  Unfortunately,  the  availability  of  such  data 
is  extremely  limited.  Notable  exceptions  are  the 
farm  ownership  and  farm  operating  loan  programs 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Method  of  Analysis 

To  obtain  a  graphic  representation  of  the  existing 
inequality  of  income  distribution,  one  may  first 
array  the  units  (farms,  families,  or  persons)  in 
ascending  order  of  per  unit  income  and  then  cal- 
culate the  accumulative  percentages  of  aggregate 
population  anj^  aggregate  income.  The  plotting  of 
these  data  results  in  a  Lorenz  curve  as  shown  in 
figure  1.* 

The  shaded  area.  A,  reflects  the  magnitude  of  any 
inequality  of  income  distribution;  the  larger  the 
shaded  area  the  greater  the  inequality.  In  order  to 
readily  compare  the  inequality  of  income  distribu** 
tion  of  different  populations,  or  the  effect  of  alter- 
native programs  on  the  income  distribution,  it  is 
convenient  to  have  a  readily  quantifiable  measure 
of  the  degree  of  inequality.  The  Gini  index  is  such 
a  measure.  The  Gini  index  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of 
the  area  between  the  diagonal  and  the  Lorenz  curve 


*  Presentation  baml  on  paper  by  Herman  P.  Millert 
T rendu  in  the  income  of  Familie»  and  Pernons  in  the  United 
SiotvH:  Wil'-tmo,  Bur.  of  the  Ccnsiw.  Tech.  Paper  8,  1963. 
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Percent  of  units 

ViGvm  1 

to  the  total  under  the  diagonal.  Using  the  notation 
in  figure  1  above: 

(1)  L  =         =  area  between  curve  and  diagonal 
area  under  diagonal 

Since  the  cumulative  percents  on  each  axis  add 
to  100^  the  area  in  the  entire  square  is  1  and  the 
area  under  the  diagonal  is  Therefore,  the  expres- 
sion above  can  be  rewritten  as  follows: 


(2)  L= 


V2-B 

V2  ' 


1  —  2B 


If  we  assume  that  the  curve  between  any  two 
points  is  approximated  by  a  straight  line,  the  area 
for  any  segment  of  the  curve  can  be  expressed  as- 
follows: 

(,  +  ,_,)  (SL+i+l) 

When  summed,  over  all  intervals,  the  area  under 
the  curve  is: 


(3) 


Substituting  in  the  expression  for  L  above  yields 
the  formula  that  was  useH  in  computing  the  Gini 
index: 


(4) 


k 


Lorenz  curves  drawn  to  actual  data  invariably 
fall  below  the  diagonal  when  total  income  is  meas- 
ured on  the  vertical  axis  and  the  ordering  of  income 


recipients  on  the  horizontal  axis  is  from  lowest  to 
highest  per  capita  income.  Thus,  the  Gini  index 
computed  in  this  fashion  is  always  positive  and  can 
range  between  the  limits  of  0  (denoting  an  equal 
distribution  of  income)  and  +1  (denoting  a  com- 
pletely unequal  distribution).  If,  however,  the  ratio 
is  computed  on  a  part  of  the  income,  with  the  order- 
ing  of  income  recipients  based  art  total  income^  the 
distribution  curve  and  the  inequality  coefficient  can 
take  on  different  properties  (see  fig.  2) ,  and  is  com- 
parable to  the  Gini  index  for  total  income. 


Percent  of  units 


Thus,  if  we  plot  a  payments  distribution  curve 
for  government  payments — a  part  of  the  aggregate 
income  of  farmers — it  is  possible  that  the  curve  for 
payments  could  be  represented  by  U  when  plotted 
against  the  vertical  axis  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
figure  2.  The  Lorenz  curve  for  total  income  could 
be  represented  by  L  when  plotted  against  the  verti- 
cal axis  on  the  left-hand  side  of  figure  2.  Both 
curves  use  the  same  horizontal  axis  of  percent  of 
recipients  ordered  by  total  per  capita  income.  Thus, 
the  inequality  coefficient  for  a  portion  of  the  aggre- 
gate income  could  take  on  a  negative  sign  and  range 
between  the  limits  of  +1  and  — \? 

Furthermore,  in  the  partial  income  case,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  distribution  curve  be  a  smooth 
second-degree  curve.  It  may  be  a  higher  degree 
curve,  or  it  may  take  on  a  variety  of  irregular 
shapes.  Thus,  it  is  conceivable  that  one  could  obtain 
a  payments  distribution  curve  as  shown  in  figure  3 
with  a  zero  inequality  coefficient,  or  that' positive 
inequality  coefficients  could  be  obtained  from  a  ptv- 


*  Note  that  for  the  (otal  income  case,  in  equation  (2)  the 
area  under  the  curve  cannot  exceed  one-half  the  area  of  the 
rectangle,  but  in  the  t^artial  income  case^the  area  under  the 
(*ur\*e  can  approach  the  limit  of  the  entire  area  of  the  rec- 
tangle. 
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inents  distribution  curve  as  shown  in  figure  4  where 
the  positive  area  (area  below  the  diagonal)  exceeds 
the  negative  area  (the  area  above  the  diagonal). 
In  this  case  it  is  important  to  know  whether  the 
offset  is  positive  or  negative  (below  or  above  the 
diagonal,  respectively)  as  well  as  the  slope  of  the 
line  at  each  point  or  income  class  interval.  A  slope 
ol  1.0,  i.e.,  a  tangent  to  the  curve  (which  is  parallel 
to  the  diagonal  line)  at  any  point  on  the  curve  can 
be  interpreted  as  that  group  of  units  receiving  their 
pro  rata  share,  i.e.,  1  percent  of  the  units  receive  1 
percent  of  the  payments.  Further,  the  hi^  slope  as 
the  curve  approaches  the  diagonal  in  figure  4  indi- 
cates that  this  income  class  is  receiving  much  more 
than  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  payments,  while  the 
small  slope  at  the  top  of  the  curve  indicates  that 
the  1  percent  of  the  units  with  the  highest  income 
is  receiving  virtually  none  of  the  payments. 


FlOURK  3 


In  order  to  determine  the  effects  of  payments  on 
income  distribution,  we  can  compare  the  distribu- 
tion of  other  income  with  the  distribution  of  pay- 
ments. Whenever  the  inequality  coefficient  for  pay- 
ments is  less  than  the  coefficient  for  income,  the 
payments  tend  to  make  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  income.  For  example,  a  coefficient  for  other  in- 
come of  -)-0.3  and  for  payments  of  -fO.l  would 
indicate  that  the  effect  of  payments  is  to  give  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  income.  For  more  de- 
tailed consideration,  the  slope  of  the  income  curve 
can  be  compared  with  the  slope  of  the  payments 
curve  for  each  of  several  income  classes. 

Application  of  Inequality  Analysis  to 
Individual  Income  Data 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  makes  and  insures  loans 
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to  individuals  for  buying  farm  real  estate  and  for 
operating  expenses  incurred  in  farming  operations. 
These  loans  are  not  specifically  limited  to  low  in- 
come farmers;  however,  the  loan  recipients  must  be 
unable  to  obtain  commercial  credit  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  FHA  loans.  This  requirement  indirectly 
assures  that  low  income  farmers  will  be  the  major 
loan  recipients. 

Information  was  obtained  for  new  FHA  bor- 
rowers receiving  ownership  and  operating  loans  in 
fiscal  year  1966  which  permits  a  determination  of 
income  characteristics.-"*  The  only  readily  available 
characteristic  for  grouping  both  *'all  fanns^^  in  the 
United  States  and  FHA  borrowers  is  an  income 
class  based  on  the  value  of- sales.  Four  classes  were 
used— under  $5,000;  $5,000  to  $9,999;  $10,000  to 
H9,999;  and  over  $20,000. 

The  income  situation  of  FHA  borrowers  receiv- 
ing loans  in  fiscal  year  1966  was  based  on  the  year 
preceeding  the  loan.  Accordingly,  the  number  of 
farms  and  value  of  sales  by  sales  class  for  1965  were 
used  as  reported  in  Farm  Income  Situation^  pub- 
lished by  the  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 

Table  1  shows  the  percent  distribution  of  fnrras, 
value  of  sales,  and  loan  levels  by  sales  class  and 
the  inequality  coefficient  for  value  of  sales  and  loan 
levels.  The  percentage  distribution  shows  that  57.1 
percent  of  the  farms  are  in  the  less  than  $5,000  sales 
class  and  account  for  only  8.2  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  sales,  while  13.6  percent  of  the  farms  are 
in  the  over  $20,000  sales  class  and  account  for  64.1 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  sales.  The  inequality 
coefficient  for  value  of  sales  is  .659,  indicating  a 
highly  disproportionate  share  of  sales  to  number  of 
farms. 


'  For  an  analysis  of  these  data  see  "Credit  and  Farm  Pov- 
erty" by  William  McD.  Herr  in  Part  IV  of  this  report. 
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Table  I,— Percentage  distribution  of  farms,  value  of  farm  sales  in  2965,  arA  FHA  farm  ownership  and 

operating  loan  levels  in  fiscal  year  1966^  by  sales  classes 


Sales  class 


Number 
of 
farms 


Value  of 
farm, 
sales 


Farm 
ownership 
lo;in  level 


Farm 
o|>eralor 
loan  level 


Under  «5,000  

$5,000  to  S9,099  

$10,000  to  SI  9,999.  ... 
Over  $20,000............ 

Inequality  coefficient : . . . 


57.1 
14.7 
14.0 
13.0 


8.2 
9.G 
18.1 
G4.1 


.059 


34.0 
24.:* 
27.5 
13.0 


.198 


32.8 
24.6 
26.8 
15j 

.280 


The  loan  levels  for  both  ownership  loans  and 
operating  loans  are  more  nearly  proportional  to  the 
number  of  farms.  The  57.1  percent  of  farms  in  the 
less  than  $5,000  sales  class  receive  34.0  percent  of 
the  ownership  loan  funds  and  32.8  percent  of  the 
operating  loan  funds.  The  inequality  coefficients  are 
.198  for  ownership  loans  and  .280  for  operating 
loans.  Both  values  are  substantially  smaller  than 
the  coefficient  for  value  of  sales.  An  inference  is  that 
the  farms  with  less  than  $5,000  value  of  sales  re- 
ceive less  than  their  pro  rata  share  of  ownership 
and  operating  loans,  but  they  receive  a  far  greater 
share  of  the  loan  funds  than  of  cash  farm  income. 
Accordingly,  the  farm  ownership  and  farm  operator 
loans  tend  to  decrease  the  inequality  of  farm  in- 
come distribution. 

Application  of  Inequality  Analysis 
to  State  Income  Data 

Data  LimilalionB  and  Some  Difficult  Choices 

Ideally,  the  analysis  of  the  effects  of  USDA  pro- 
grams on  income  distribution  should  be  based 
directly  on  the  amounts  of  loans  or  payments  made 
to  each  of  several  income  classes.  But  this  is  not 
always  possible. 

First,  some  programs  consist  of  actions  taken  for 
a:  body  of  people  within  a  certain  geographic  area 
rAther  than  selected  individuals  within  the  area  or 
community.  Examples  of  such  programs  are  sewer 
apd  water  loans,  the  watershed  protection  and  flood 
*p|'evention  programs,  the  shared  revenue  program 
(payments  in  lieu  of  taxe.s)  and  the  rural  electric 
a^d  telephone  loan  programs.  An  allocation  of  the 
benefits  among  income  classes  within  the  community 
wjould  be  exceedingly  arbitrary.  One  could  also  clas- 
sify eommunities  by  average  personal  income  or  by 
pcireent  of  low  income  people,  but  the  sphere  of  in- 
fluence to  be  considered  a  "community for  a  pro- 
gram such  as  watershed  protection  is  greatly  differ- 
ent from  that  for  a  sewer  or  water  loan  program. 
A  rigorous  analysis  of  the  income  distribution  effects 
of  community-type  programs  would  require  an  in- 
tensive study  of  the  stream  of  benefits,  both  direct 
ar  d  indirect,  that  flow  out  in  varying  degrees  over 
a  wide  geographic  area  to  people  in  a  large  variety 
of  income  situations.  Such  an  intensive  study  was 


not  possible  within  the  time  and  resource  limita- 
tions available  for  this  paper,  but  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  a  need  exists  for  a  study  of  the  final 
incidence  of  benefits  of  government  programs.  It  is 
obvious  that  eommunity-type  programs  benefit  a 
large  variety  of  individuals,  and  programs  which 
invol  3  payments  directly  to  individuals  also  have 
effects  on  the  economy  of  the  community. 

Second,  while  many  of  the  programs  of  the  De- 
partment do  involve  payments  or  loans  directly  to 
individuals,  present  data-reporting  systems  (with 
the  exception  of  the  farm  ownership  and  farm  oper- 
ating loan  programs  already  noted)  do  not  provide 
information  on  the  amounts  of  loans  or  payments 
going  to  each  of  several  income  classes  (either  gross 
or  net,  including  or  exchiding  government  pay- 
ments). 

Thus  we  were  faced  with  two  alternatives  :^''(1) 
Simply  conclude  that  given  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  and  data-reporting  systems,  nothing  can 
be  said  about  the  income  distribution  effects  of  De- 
partment programs,  and  (2)  use  somewhat  less  than 
adequate  data  as  a  proxy  for  the  desired  data  to 
obtain  some  clues  or  tentative  conclusions  about 
the  effects  of  Department  programs.  We  chose  the 
latter  course. 

Given  this  decision,  a  number  of  difficult  choices 
remain.  Among  the  programs  with  loans  or  pay- 
ments to  individuals,  two  major  classes  of  alter- 
natives are  available:  (1)  Use  the  average  income 
and  amount  of  payment^?  going  to  selected  geo- 
graphic areas  as  a  proxy  for  income  and  payments 
received  by  individuals,  and  (2)  concentrate  on 
sources  of  income  received  such  as  the  wheat  enter- 
prise and  use  a  single  enterprise  income  as  an  indi- 
cator of  total  income. 

In  the  first  class  of  alternatives,  one  could  choose 
the  State  farm  income  and  number  of  farmers  as 
proxy  variables  on  the  grounds  that  if  low  income 
people  received  less  than  their  pro  rata  share  of 
government  payments.  States  with  more  than  their 
share  of  low  income  people  (and  lower  average  in- 
come) would  also  receive  less  than  their  pro  rata 
share  of  government  payments.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  possibility  that  circumstances  could  exist  in  which 
the  inequality  coefficient  computed  on  a  State  basis 
could  be  seriously  misleading.  Assume,  for  example, 
a  hypothetical  program  which  makes  payments  only 
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to  those  farms  with  more  than  $20,000  income.  As- 
sume further  that  each  of  the  50  States  contains 
(1)  2  percent  of  the  farmers  of  that  income  class, 
and  (2)  2  percent  of  all  other  income  classes.  Also, 
assume  that  the  average  income  in  each  class  in  all 
States  is  equal.  In  this  case,  the  analysis  would 
result  in  an  inequaHty  coefficient  of  zero  (implying 
completely  equal  distribution  of  payments),  even 
though  low  income  farmers  received  no  government 
payments  whatsoever. 

In  the  second  class  of  alternatives — the  single 
enterprise  approach — a  small  wheat  producer  would 
be  characterized  as  a  small  or  low  income  farmer 
even  though  he  received  a  very  high  income  from 
other  sources  such  as  livestock  or  feed  grains.  Thus, 
a  program  which  gave  a  high  proportion  of  wheat 
payments  to  small  allotment  holders  (indicating  a 
negative  inequality  coefficient*  for  wheat  payments) 
might  actually  be  giving  a  high  proportion  of  the 
payments  to  middle  and  high  income  farmers. 

Neither  alternative  is  a  satisfying  choice.  The 
authors  chose  the  geographic  area  alternative 
largely  because  this  method  could  be  more  readily 
adapted  if  more  adequate  data  become  available 
and  because  the  broad  scope  of  programs  to  be 
studied  included  programs  such  as  housing  and  food 
U,i'  which  the  enterprise  or  source  of  income  ap- 
proach would  not  be  appropriate.  Further,  knowl- 
edge about  the  distribution  of  program  funds  to 
high  and  low  income  areas  is  of  value  in  and  of 
itself  regardless  of  any  desire  to  make  inferences 
about  the  effects  of  loans  or  payments  on  the  distri- 
bution of  personal  income.'* 

Within  the  geographic  area  approach,  a  number 
of  choices  among  alternatives  remain.  These  choices 
are  summarized  below: 

(1)  States  were  chosen  as  the  geographic  area. 
Counties  or  census  subregions  might  have  been 
chosen,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  their  use  would  have 
significantly  improved  the  quality  of  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn. 

(2)  Income  statistics  are  available  on  a  calendar 
year  basis;  program  expenditure  data  are  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis.  The  income  measure  to  be  compared 
with  expenditure  data  was  estimated  by  averaging 
the  income  for  two  calendar  years.  For  example, 
the  income  for  fiscal  year  1960  was  estimated  by 
averaging  th*  income  in  calendar  years  1959  and 
1960. 

(3)  Some  programs  are  aimed  at  rural  people 
and  communities  such  as  rural  housing  and  water 
and  sewer  system  loans,  and  some  are  designed  to 
reach  low  income  individuals  regardless  of  place  of 
residence  such  as  food  stamp  and  direct  food  dis- 
tribution. For  these  programs,  total  population  by 
States,  as  reported  by  Bureau  of  Census,  and  per- 
sonal income  by  States,  as  reported  by  Office  of 
Business  Economics,  Department  of  Commerce, 


'  For  a  paper  prcj^cnting  the  enterprise  approach,  see  **The 
Distribution  of  Benefits  from  Selected  U.S.  Farm  Programs.*' 
by  James  T.  Bonnen  in  Part  IV  of  this  report. 


were  used  as  the  comparison  base.  It  would  have 
been  preferable  to  use  rural  per  capita  income  for 
each  State  in  connection  with  the  rural  community 
programs.  The  definition  of  rural  used  by  the 
Census  is  not,  however,  always  consistent  with  the 
area  designated  as  rural  for  the  purpose  of  some 
Department  programs.  For  example,  the  sewer  and 
water  loans  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
can  be  made  to  towns  and  places  of  up  to  5,500 
population  as  compared  to  the  population  of  2,500 
in  the  Census  definition  of  rural.  But  since  rural  in- 
come is  available  only  for  the  Census  definition  of 
rural,  per  capital  State  income  (combining  urban, 
rural  nonfarm,  and  farm  income)  was  used  foi  all 
programs  not  serving  fanners  alone. 

(4)  For  programs  designed  to  serve  farmers,  esti- 
mates of  farm  income  were  used  as  a  standard  of 
comparison.  The  measure  of  farm  income  used  was 
realized  net  farm  income  by  States  as  r;2ported  by 
the  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA.  Total  net 
farm  income  (realized  net  adjusted  for  change  in 
farm  inventories)  would  he  preferable,  but  was  not 
available  for  1966.  The  population  of  fanns  used 
was  the  number  of  farms  by  States  as  reported  by 
the  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  USDA.  The  deci- 
sion to  use  farm  income  as  a  standard  of  compari- 
son for  farm  programs  was  motivated  by  the  desire 
to  obtain  some  clues  about  the  effects  of  these  pro- 
grams on  the  distribution  of  farm  income.  This 
decision,  however,  seriously  limited  our  ability  to 
make  inferences  about  the  distribution  of  program 
funds  among  low  and  high  income  States.  A  rank 
correlation  between  the  ordering  of  States  on  a 
farm  income  basis  and  the  ordering  based  on  per 
capita  personal  income  (including  both  farm  and 
nonfarm  people)  was  significant  at  the  5-pcreent 
level,  but  quite  small.^  Thus,  any  inferences  about 
the  distribution  of  farm  program  funds  among  low 
and  high  income  States  would  be  exceedingly 
tenuous. 

(5)  Finally,  given  the  choice  of  these  measures, 
a  question  arises  as  to  the  proper  magnitude  of 
these  measures.  It  will  be  recalled  that  earlier  it  was 
suggested  that  the  comparisons  should  be  made  be* 
tween  the  distribution  of  "other"  income  and  the 
distribution  of  paynients.  Three  alternative  magni- 
tudes of  income  could  have  been  used:  (a)  Net  in- 
come per  farm  or  per  capital  adjusted  for  all  gov- 
ernment payments,  USDA  or  otherwise;  (b)  net 
income  adjusted  for  the  particular  program  pay- 
ment in  question;  and  (c)  total  net  income  left  un- 
adjusted for  government  payments  of  any  kind.  We 
chose  the  last  because  it  was  readily  available  and 
because  the  use  of  State  income  data  did  not  war- 
rant a  precise  adjustment  of  net  income.  Further, 
not  all  government  payments  can  be  disaggregated 
by  States  to  farm  and  nonfarm  populations.  The 
use  of  the  second  alternative  would  require  the  ad- 
justment of  income  and  the  calculation, of  the  in- 


*Thc  correlation  coeffitientj<  for  I960,  1963.  and  1966  were 
respectively  .449,  .286,  and  ^2. 
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equality  coefficient  for  income  for  each  and  every 
program  under  study. 

The  General  Approach  and  Interpretation  of 
Inequality  Coefficients 

This  section  compares  the  distribution  of  pro- 
gram funds  among  States  with  the  distribution  of 
income  for  three  time  periods — fiscal  years  1960, 
1963,  and  1966. 

The  programs  studied  were  divided  into  two 
groups:  (1)  Those  designed  to  serve  farmers,  and 
(2)  those  designed  to  serve  a  broader  segment  of 
the  population,  either  a  rural  community  as  a 
whole,  or  individuals  regardless  of  their  place  of' 
residence.  Two  programs — ^watershed  protection  and 
flood  prevention— could  not  be  easily  placed  within 
this  dichotomy.  Nor  eould  we  allocate  the  farm  and 
nonfarm  share  of  the  expenditures  in  other  than  an 
arbitrary  manner.  Therefore,  these  two  programs 
were  included  in  both  groups. 

Given  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  nature  of 
the  data  used  and  the  decisions  made  thus  far,  two 
[najor  observations  can  he  made  on  the  distribution 
>f  program  funds.  One  observation  is  simply  the 
nequality  coefficient  for  each  prograni,  as  a  part  of 
J  aggregate  income. 

A  positive  inequality  coefficient  indicates  that  a 
more  than  proportional  share  of  the  program  pay* 
1  nents  is  going  to  iiigh  income  States.  A  zero  coeffi- 
cient indicates  that  program  payments  are  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  farms,  and  a  negative 
coefficient  indicates  that  low  income  States  are 
receiving  more  than  a  proportional  share  of  the 
program  payments. 

The  second  observation  is  based  on  the  program 
payments  distribution  relative  to  the  total  net  in- 
come distribution.  The  comparison  measure'  is  the 
inequality  coefficient  for  a  given  program  compared 
tb  the  inequality  coefficient  for  total  net  income.  A 
smaller  value  (either  a  smaller  positive  value  or  a 
i^egative  coefficient)  for  the  program  than  for  total 
tiei  income  would  indicate  the  program  tends  to  re- 
dtice  the  inequality  of  income  distribution  among 
States  even  though  the  distribution  of  the  program 
is  less  than  proportional  to  number  of  farmers. 

^  Some  programs  are  aimed  at  commercial  agricul- 
ture and  for  these  programs  the  inequality  coeffi- 
cient would  be  expected  to  be  positive. 

Other  programs  are  aimed  at  individuals  with  low 
incomes  and  for  these  programs  it  is  expected  that 
the  inequality  coefficients  would  be  negative. 

Some  programs  are  aimed  at  low  income  rural 
communities  and  the  inequality  coefficient  would 
be  expected  to  be  negative  also. 

But  the  Department  also  operates  a  number  of 
multipurpose  programs  (P.L.  566  projects,  for  ex- 
ample) which  mipht  be  expected  to  have  either  posi- 
tive or  negative  inequality  coefficients.  If  P.L.  566 
projects  benefit  mostly  the  commercial  agriculture, 
one  would  expect  a  positive  coefficient  when  the 
ordering  of  States  is  on  a  per  farm  income  basis.  If 


P.L.  566  projects  are  used  primarily  as  a  commun- 
ity development  device,  one  would  expect  a  negative 
coefficient  when  the  ordering  of  States  is  on  a  per 
capita  income  basis.  To  the  extent  that  poor  com- 
munities and  commercial  agriculture  coincide,  one 
could  expect  a  negative  and  a  positive  coefficient 
when  States  are  ordered  on  per  capita  and  per  farm 
income,  respectively. 

Inequality  Coefficients  for  Farm  Programs 

The  inequality  coefficients  for  realized  net  farm 
income  and  for  programs  primarily  benefiting 
farmers  are  shown  in  table  2.  The  coefficients  for 
realized  net  fann  income  remains  fairly  stable  at 
about  .22  during  the  period  studied. 

The  commodity  loans  (wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton, 
all  grains,  and  all  commodity  loans)  go  generally 
to  the  high  farm  income  States.  The  inequality  co- 
efficient is  not  only  positive;  it  is  more  positive  for 

Table  2. — Inequality  coefficients  for  realized  net 
farm  income  and  for  selected  USDA  programs, 
computed  from  State  totals 


Program 


I960      t%3  1966 


Realized  net  farm  income  

Wheat  diversion  

Wheat  certificates   ....  

Wheat  all  payments.  

Wheat  loans  

Feed  grain  diversion  

Feed  grain  price  support  

Feed  grain  all  payments    

Feed  grain  loans  

All  grain  payments  

All  grain  loans  

Wool  payments  

All  commodity  payments  

All  commodity  loans  

Cropland  conversion  

Conservation  reserve  

Cropland  adjustment  

All  diversion  payments  

ACP  payments  

ACP  and  GP  payments  

ACP,  GP  and  ARCP  payments. . 

Telephone  loans  

All  conservation  payments  

Conservation  technical  assistance. 

Watershed  protection  

Watershed  and  flood  prevention . . 

Farm  operator  loans  

Farm  ownership  loans  

Production  loans  

Commodity  and  production  loans. 

Electric  loans  

Realized  net  farm  income  *  

Cotton  diversion  

Cotton  price  support  

Cotton,  all  payments  

Cotton  loans    

Realized  net  farm  income '  

Sugar  payments  


.227 


.516 


.374 

.443 
.518 
.504 
.422 

iii 


.108 
.127 

'.i25 
.177 
.212 
.168 
.129 
.175 

.m 

.168 
.383 
.112 
.250 


.6:J7 
.213 
.287 


.212 
.223 


.520 
.203 


.516 
.208 
.518 
.323 
.221 
.378 
-.011 
.IbO 


.073 
.092 

.024 
.KW 
.136 
.085 
.059 
.143 
.131 
.157 
.342 
.150 
.239 


.362 
.200 
.169 


.218 
.045 
.190 
.179 
.253 
.179 
.421 
.261 
.512 
.237 
.418 
.324 
.230 

:m 

.211 
.136 
.137 
.224 
.071 
.085 
.084 
-.131 

.lo:) 

.110 
.078 
.044 
.168 
.144 
.165 
.272 
.051 
.238 
.248 
.116 

.22:} 

.445 
.172 


*  Computed  on  the  basis  of  20  States  receiving  cotton 
program  payments  and  loans. 

'  Computed  on  the  basis  of  23  States  receiving  stigar  pro- 
gram payments. 
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the  loans  than  for  the  realized  net  farm  income, 
indicating  that  the  high  income  States  have  a  liigher 
proportion  of  the  loans  than  they  do  of  farm  in- 
come. 

Diversion  payments  (wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
cotton)  are  generally  distributed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  income.  Wheat  diversion  payments  in 
1963  and  cotton  divtVMon  payments  in  1966  went 
slightly  more  to  high  income  States,  but  all  other 
diversion  payments  were  distributed  slightly  more 
to  low  income  States  than  was  income.  The  long- 
term  programs  (cropland  conversion,  cropland  ad- 
justment, and  conservation  reserve  programs)  were 
also  oriented  more  to  the  low  income  States. 

All  diversion  payments  (long-term  and  short- 
term  diversions)  were  distributed  in  much  tho  same 
manner  as  income. 

Cost-share  payments  (agricultural  conservation. 
Great  Plains,  and  Appalachian  Region)  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  low  ineome  States  proportionally 
more  than  was  ineome. 

All  conservation  payments  (cost-share  programs 
and  the  long-term  diversion  programs)  were  also 
distributed  to  low  ineome  States  proportionally 
more  than  was  ineome. 

Conservation  technical  assistance  and  the  water- 
shed protection  and  flood  prevention  programs  were 
all  distributed  proportionally  more  to  low  income 
States  than  was  income.  The  last  two  programs  have 
two  target  groups,  farmers  and  communities,  and 
these  two  programs  should  also  be  compared  to  per 
capita  income.  This  is  also  true  of  the  electric  and 
telephone  loans. 

The  operating  loans  and  farm  ownership  loans 
were  distributed  more  to  low  farm  income  States 
than  was  income.  This  is  also  true  of  production 
loans  (farm  operating,  farm  ownership,  soil  and 
water,  irrigation,  drainage,  and  emergency  loans). 

But  if  commodity  loans  are  added  to  production 
loans,  tlie  total  of  these  loans  is  distributed  more  to 
high  farm  income  States  than,  is  income. 

More  specifica!^,  in  1966,  over  $1,422  million  of 
payments  were  made  under  programs  whose  in- 
equality coefficient  wa.<=  greater  than  for  inco* 
indicating  that  thv.'se  payments  tended  to  increase 
the  inequality  of  farm  income  distribution  among 
States.  These  programs  were  (1)  cotton  and  feed 
grain  diversion  programs,  (2)  wool  program,  and 
(3)  feed  grain  price-support  payments. 

Also,  in  1966,  nearly  $3,383  million  of  loans  were 
made  under  programs  whose  inequality  coefficient 
indicated  that  these  loans  tended  to  increase  the 
inequality  of  income.  Of  this  approximate  $3.4  bil- 
lion, about  $3.3  billion  consisted  of  commodity 
loans  for  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat  and  the 
remainder  was  made  up  of  loans  for  (1)  soil  and 
water,  (2)  land  conservation  and  development  (3) 
grazing,  (4)  irrigation  and  drainage,  and  (5)  farm 
labor  housing. 

In  contrast,  again  in  1966,  there  were  over  $2,031 
million  of  payments  under  programs  whose  inequal- 
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ity  coefficient  indicated  that  the  payments  tended 
to  reduce  the  inequality  of  income  among  States. 
These  programs  were:  (1)  Conservation  operations, 
(2)  watershed  protection,®  (3)  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development (4)  Great  Plains  diversion 
assistance,  (5)  feed  grain  diversion  payments,  (6) 
wheat  diversion  payments,  (7)  cotton  price-support 
payments,  (8)  ACP  cost  share,  (9)  emergency  con- 
servation measures,  (10)  cropland  conversion  pro- 
grams, (11)  conservation  reserve,  (12)  cropland  ad- 
justment program,  (13)  Sugar  Act,  (14)  milk, 
indemnity  payments,  and  (15)  wheat  marketing  j 
allocation  payments.  \ 
Tn  addition  there  were  over  $34  million  of  pay- 
ments that  had  negative  inequality  coefficients,  in- 
dicating that  more  of  these  payments  went  to  low 
income  States.  These  payments  were  made  under 
the  flood  prevention  and  Great  Plains  cost-share 
programs. 

Among  the  loan  programs  in  1966,  there  were 
over  $810  million  of  loans  made  under  programs^ 
whose  Inequality  coefficient  indicated  that  they  tend 
to  reduce  the  inequality  of  income.  These  included 
loans  for  (1)  commodities  other  than  feed  grains, 
wheat  and  cotton,  (2)  farm  ownership,  (3)  fanri 
operating,  (4)  economic  opportunity,  (5)  flood  pre- 
vention,^ and  (6)  recreation.*^ 

Another  comparison  involves  the  change  in  in- 
equality coefficients  between  time  periods  for 
given  program.  The  wheat  program  has  a  high  posi  - 
tive inequality  coefficient  for  1960  and  1963.  Ih 
1966,  the  inequality  coefficient  is  still  positive,  but 
not  much  larger  than  the  realized  net  farm  income 
inequality  coefficient.  > 

Tlie  feed  grain  loan  program  has  two  high  pusif- 
tive  inequality  coefficients  in  1963  and  1966  witfi 
the  1960  inequality  coefficient  significantly  lowe^. 
The  conservation  payments  inequality  coefficient  is 
highest  in  1960  and  decreases  in  1963  and  again  in 
1966.  „  ■ 

Some  of  this  char  ge  can  be  attributed  to  a  change 
in  program  emphasiS  or  a  change  in  the  mix  of  ail 
farm  programs  available.  The  decrease  in  the  wheat 
loan  inequality  coefficient  for  1966  corresponds  to 
the  wheat  certificates  and  lower  loan  levels.  The 
increase  in  the  feed  grain  loan  inequality  coefficient 
in  1963  can  be  partially  explained  by  the  diversion 
payments  inducing  the  higher  income  States  to  par- 
ticipate  in  the  feed  grain  program. 

A  different  ordering  of  the  States  because  of  rela- 
tive changes  in  per  farm  income  can  have  a  marked 
effect  on  the  inequality  coefficient.  An  example  of 


*The  S58  million  watershed  protection  i)rogram  and  $1^ 
million  RC&D  program  might  be  more  appropriately  judged 
relative  to  persona!  income.  In  that  case,  the  payments  tend- 
ing to  reduce  the  inequality  of  income  would  be  only  11.971 
million. 

'The  S5.6  million  of  watershed  j^rotection  and  tiood  pre- 
vention loans  and  the  $15.6  million  of  recreation  loans  might 
be  -more  ai)propriately  judged  relative  to  persoma  ineome. 
In  that  case,  the  amount  of  loans  that  tended  to  reduee  the 
inenualitv  of  income  would  he  reduced  from  $810  million  to 
$789  million. 


tli!s  is  tlie  cropland  conversion  program  (land  use 
adjustment  in  1963).  In  1963,  Maine  received  18.8 
percent  of  the  payments,  with  only  0.48  percent  of 
total  number  of  farms  in  the  United  States.  Maine 
was  in  the  lowest  quartile  of  per  farm  income  in 
1963.  This  contributed  significantly  to  the  negative 
inequality  coefficient  (—.011).  In  1966,  Maine  re- 
ceived only  5.6  percent  of  the  payments,  had  0.46 
percent  of  the  farms,  but  was  in  the  highcist  quartile 
of  per  farm  income.  The  inequality  coefficient  is 
positive  (.211)  and  about  the  same  magnitude  as 
farm  income. 

Inequality  Coefficients  for  Nonfarm  Programs 

The  inequality  coefficients  for  programs  related 
to  per  capita  rather  than  per  farm  income  are  pre- 
sented in  table  3.  All  but  four  of  the  inequality  co- 
efficients have  a  negative  sign,  indicating  that  low 
income  States  received  more  of  the  benefits  of  these 
programs  than  their  pro  rata  share.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions were  the  special  milk  program  in  all  3  years 
and  the  shared  revenues  paid  to  States  (as  a  result 
of  timber  harvest)  in  1963. 


Table  3. — Inequality  coefficients  for  total  personal 
incoyne  and  selected  USDA  programs^  computed 
from  State  totals 


Item 


Total  personal  income  

Watershed  protection  

Flood  prevention  

National  Fore.st  administration  . . 

State  and  private  forest  

Shared  revenues  

Telephone  loans  

Electric  loans  

Watershed  loans.   

Rural  housing  loans  

Sewer  and  water  loans  

Rural  housing  and  senior 

citizen  loans  

All  housing  loans  .  . 
All  nonagricuUure  loans. . . 
Direct  distribution  to  needy 
Community  facility  loan.-^  ... 
Community  facility  lo.'iiis  and 

technical  assistance  

Food  stamp  ^  

Food  stamp  and  direct 

di.strilnition  to  needy.  . 

S|)e(;ial  milk  

National  school  lunch 
NSLP,  special  milk  and  direct 

dislrihution  to  i^chools.  .    .  . 


I960      \\m  li)G6 


.108 

.103 

.094 

-Ml 

-.311 

-.357 

-.505 

-.()0:i 

-.063 

-.016 

-.040 

-.124 

-.•22*2; 

-.2:i7 

-.272 

-.049 

.004 

-.005 

-.:i50 

-.428 

-.531 

-.425 

-.407 

-.445 

-.015 

-.453 

-.524 

-.547 

-.501 

-:.m 

-.455 

-.548 

-.497 

-.483 

-.415 

-.458 

-.475 

-.28! 

-.274 

-.877 

-.405 

-M4 

-.408 

-.154 

-.238 

-.209 

-.262 

.074 

.053 

.049 

-.190 

-.189 

-.230 

-.102 

-.127 

-.144 

As  was  suggested  earlier,  the  watershed  protec- 
tion and  flood  prevention  progi  anis  have  rather  high 
negative  inequality  coefficients.  The  same  situation 
was  found  for  all  the  nonfarm  loan  programs. 

The  community  facility  loans  (watershed  protec- 
tion, recreation,  sewer  and  water  loans)  go  more  to 
the  low  income  States  than  to  high  income  States. 


The  relatively  small  negative  inequality  coeffi- 
cients for  the  food  stamp  and  commodity  distribu- 
tion programs  arise  from  the  fact  that  high-income 
StuLes  such  as  California^  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
New  York  have  large  numbers  of  low  income  people. 

The  school  programs  in  total  go  more  to  low  in- 
come States  than  to  high  income  States,  even  though 
the  special  milk  program  goes  slightly  more  to  the 
high  income  States. 

The  forestry  pajments  (administration,  State  and 
private  forests,  and  shared  revenues)  are  largely 
determined  by  the  location  of  forests  and  wood- 
lands. Nevertheless,  it  is  of  interest  that  most  of 
these  payments  go  to  low  income  States. 

Specifically,  in  1966,  over  $575  million  was  dis- 
persed under  programs  whose  inequality  coefficient 
was  negative,  indicating  that  most  of  these  dis- 
bursements went  to  low  income  States.  These  pro- 
grams im  ided  food  stamp,  commodity  distribution 
to  needy  minilies,  school  lunch,  and  watershed  pro- 
tection and  flood  prevention  programs. 

In  addition,  there  was  nearly  $761  million  of 
loans  dispersed  under  programs  whose  inequality 
coefficients  were  negative,  indicating  that  the  bulk 
of  these  loans  went  to  low  income  States  and,  there- 
fore, tended  to  reduce  the  interstate  inequality  of 
income.  These  loan  programs  included  (1)  electric 
and  telephone,  (2)  rural  housing,  (3)  senior  citizen 
housing,  (4)  recreation.  (5)  sewer  and  water,  (6) 
watersheds,  and  (7)  rural  renewal  and  resource 
conserve  ti»  .«  and  development. 

The  only  major  program  which  went  primarily 
to  high  income  States  was  the  approximately  $97 
million  special  milk  program.  But  even  this  tended 
to  reduce  rather  than  increase  the  inequality  of 
income  distribution. 

A  More  Detailed  Look  at  the  Distribution 
of  Payments 

As  was  suggested  in  figures  3  and  4,  the  inequality 
coefficient  for  government  payments  or  for  any 
partial  income  case  may  be  misleading.  An  area 
under  the  equality  line  may  be  at  least  partially  off- 
set by  an  area  above  the  line.  Thus,  it  would  be 
desirable  not  onjy  to  know^  if  this  has  occurred,  but 
also  to  know  how  well  each  State  or  income  class 
has  shared  in  payments  from  USDA  programs.  The 
computer  routine  used  for  the  calculation  of  the  in- 
equality coefficients  did  provide  such  information 
by  States,  but  the  presentation  of  State  infonnation 
would  be  too  voluminous  for  the  ])urposes  of  this 
paper. 

Alternatively,  the  population  was  divided  into 
income  qiiartiles.  The  poorest  group  is  referred  to 
as  the  first  quartile  and  the  highest  income  group 
is  referred  to  as  the  fourth  quartile.  Thus,  by  look- 
ing at  the  cumulative  percentages  received  by  the 
first,  second,  and  third  quartiles,  one  can  determine 
if  the  payments  curve  has  crossed  the  equality  line 
in  a  major  way.  For  example,  if  the  first  quartile 
received  20  percent  of  a  program  payment,  but  the 
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first  two  quartiles  received  52  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram payments,  it  is  apparent  that  the  payments 
curve  was  below  the  equality  line  in  the  first 
quartilc,  and  then  swung  above  the  equality  line  in 
the  second  quartile.  Thus,  the  inequality  coefficient 
as  the  sum  of  a  pos'^'ve  and  negative  area  would 
not  adequately  ref  .\,  the  distribution  of  payments. 

The  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  payments  re- 
ceived by  each  quartile  reveals  whether  or  not  that 
quartile  received  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  payments. 
Thus,  in  the  above  example  the  first  quaiiiile  re-, 
ceived  20  percent  of  the  program  payments  (less 
than  its  pro  rata  share)  while  the  second  quartile 
received  32  percent  of  the  program  payments  (more 
than  its  pro  rata  share). 

The  programs  for  which  the  payments  curve 
crosses  the  equality  line  in  a  major  way  are  shown 
in  tables  4  and  5. 

In  the  case  of  the  1966  wheat  diversion  program 
the  small  positive  inequality  coefficient  suggests 
that  more  of  the  payments  went  to  the  high  income 
States.  But  the  quartile  distributions  reveal  that  the 
small  positive  inequality  coefficient  is  made  up  of  a 
large  positive  portion  in  the  first  quartile  (the  low 
quartile  received  less  than  their  pro  rata  share),  a 
very  Jarge  negative  portion  in  the  second  quartile 
(the  second  quartile  received  much  more  than  their 
pro  rata  share),  a  small  negative  portion  early  in 
the  third  quartile,  and  a  positive  portion  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  third  and  fourth  quartiles.  Tims,  the 
small  positive  inequality  coefficient  resulted  in  spite 
of  the  much  greater  than  pro  rata  share  received  by 
the  second  quartile. 


The  negative  inequality  coefficient  for  the  1963 
cropland  conversion  program  (called  land  use  ad- 
justment program  at  that  time)  is  a  result  of  more 
than  a  proportional  share  to  the  lower  one-half  of 
the  distribution,  extending  part  way  into  the  third 
quartile  and  with  the  remainder  of  the  third 
quartile  receiving  less  than  its  pro  rata  share.  The 
fourth  quartile,  on  the  other  hand,  received  more 
than  its  pro  rata  share. 

The  inequality  coefficient  for  the  1963  and  1966 
watershed  protection  and  fiood  prevention  programs 
are  also  misleading  because  the  payment  curve 
crosses  the  equality  line,  giving  a  net  positive  in- 
equality coefficient  even  though  the  lowest  quartile 
receives  more  than  its  pro  rata  share. 

The  inequaHty  coefficient  for  sugar  payments  is 
positive  and  relatively  small.  The  peiv^ent  distribu- 
tion by  quartiles  shows  that  the  small  positive  in- 
equality coefficient  consists  of  a  small  negative  por- 
tion in  the  first  quartile,  a  large  positive  portion  in 
the  second  and  third  quartiles,  and  finally  60  per- 
cent of  the  program  payments  in  the  fourth  quartile. 
The  inequality  coefficient  suggests  a  pro  rata  share 
in  program  payments  when  in  fact  a  disproportion- 
ate share  went  to  the  high  income  States  receiving 
sugar  payments.  This  disproportionate  share  sug- 
gests that  a  high  proportion  of  sugar  payments  went 
to  a  relatively  few  large  producers. 

The  four  nonfarm  programs  for  which  the  pay- 
ments inequality  coefficients  are  misleading  are  pre- 
sented in  table  5. 

For  the  National  Forest  administration  pay- 
ments, the  negative  coefficient,  indicating  that  the 


Table  4. — Farm  ^programs  for  which  the  inequality  coefficients  for  payments  are  misleading 


Percentage  of  payments  received  by  * — 


Program 


Inequality 
coefficient 


Iiowest 
quartile 


Second 
quartile ' 


Third 
quartile ' 


Fourth 
quartile 


1966  wheat  diversion    0.045  19  34(53"  20(73) 

1963  cropland  conversion   -0.011  26  25(51)  23(74) 

1963  watershed  protection   0.085  26  16(42)  25(67) 

1966  watershed  protection   0.078  27  20(47)  21  (68) 

1963  watershed  protection  and  fiood  prevention   0.059  28  16(44)  21(65) 

1966  watershed  protection  and  ilood  prevention   0.044  28  22(50)  23(73) 

1960  sugar  payments   0.074  28  9(37)  3(40) 


27 
26 
33 
32 
35 
27 
60 


]^  States  ordered  by  per  farm  net  income.. 

-FiRiircs  in  parentheses  are  cumulative,  percentages. 

Table  5. — Nonfarm  programs  t 

viih  misleading  inequality  coefficients  * 

Percentage  of  payments  received  by 

1  

Program 

Inequality 
coefficient 

Lowest         Second  Third 
quartile       quartile*  quartile* 

Fourth 
quartile 

1960  National  Forest  administration  

1966  shared  revenues     

-0.016 
-0.049 
0.004 
-0.065 

24          34(58)  14(72) 
19         47(66)  21(87) 
18           9(27)  61(88) 
16         53(69)  19(88) 

28 
16 
14 
11 

*  States  ordered  by  per  capita  personal  income. 

*  Figures  in  parentheses  are  cumulative  percentages. 
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low  income  States  receive  more  than  their  pro  rata 
share,  is  due  to  the  second  quartile  receiving  much 
more  than  their  share  even  though  the  highest 
quartile  received  shghtly  more  than  their  share. 

The  inequahty  coefficient  for  the  1960  shared 
revenue  program  (payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  for 
forest  lands)  was  slightly  negative  not  because  the 
low  income  quartile  received  more  than  its  pro  rata 
share  (which  it  did  not)  but  because  the  second 
quartile  received  about  half  of  the  total  payments. 
This  was  also  true  of  the  1966  shared  revenue  pro- 
gram. In  1963,  the  inequality  coefficient  was  slightly 
positive  because  the  less  than  pro  rata  shares  re- 
ceived by  the  first,  secondf  and  fourth  quartiles 
were  nearly  offset  by  the  large  negative  area  asso- 
ciated with  the  third  quartile  receiving  much  more 
than  its  pro  rata  share. 

In  all  other  cases,  the  inequality  coefficients  pre- 
sented in  tables  2  and  3  appropriately  describe  the 
inequality  of  payments. 

In  table  2  (farm  programs),  all  the  inequality 
coefficients  are  positive  except  for  the  1963  cropland 
conversion  program  (called  LUAP  at  that  time), 
and  the  1966  telephone  loan  program.  For  all  pro- 
grams with  positive  inequality  coefficients,  except 
those  shown  in  table  4,  th^re  were  no  major  offsets 
by  negative  areas  and  the  kwer  one-half  of  the 
income  distribution  received  less  than  its  pro  rata 
share.  Of  the  two  programs  with  negative  inequality 
coefficients,  only  the  1963  cropland  conversion  pro- 
gram is  misleading,  as  noted  in  table  4,  and  for  both 
the  cropland  conversion  program  and  the  1966  tele- 
phone loan  program,  the  lower  one-half  of  the  in- 
come distribution  received  more  than  its  pro  rata 
share. 

In  table  3  (nonfarm  programs),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  1963  shared  revenues  program  and  the 
1960,  1963  and  1966  special  milk  program,  all  the 
inequality  coefficients  were  negative,  indicating  that 
the  low  income  States  received  more  than  their  pro 
rata  share.  For  all  programs  with  negative  inequal- 
ity coefficients,  except  those  shown  in  table  5,  there 
were  no  major  offsets  by  positive  areas  and  the 
lower  one-half  of  the  income  distribution  received 
more  than  its  pro  rata  share,  usually  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  payments.  For  the  four  programs 
with  positive  inequality  coefficients,  only  the  1963 
shared  revenue  program  had  a  major  negative  off- 
set as  shown  in  table  5,  and  in  all  four  programs 
including  the  1960,  1963,  and  1966  special  milk 
programs,  the  lower  one-half  of  the  income  distri- 
bution received  less  than  its  pro  rata  share. 


Comparisons  of  the  Distribution  of  Pay- 
ments and  the  Distribution  of  Income 
by  Quartiles 

Fartrt  Programg 

The  detailed  comparisons  of  farm  program  pay- 
ment and  income  distribution  are  shown  in  table  6. 


The  program  payments  are  shown  as  differences 
between  the  percentage  of  payments  and  the  per- 
centage of  income  received  by  each  quartile.  For 
example,  in  the  1963  wheat  diversion  program,  the 
lowest  quartile  received  2  percent  more  of  the  pay- 
ments than  they  did  of  income,  or  17  percent  of 
payments.  Likewise,  the  second  quartile  received  7 
percent  less  of  the  payments  than  they  did  of  in- 
come or  only  14  percent  of  the  payments.  Thus  a 
t)ositive  sign  in  a  program  row  of  table  6  indicates 
a  greater  share  of  payments  than  of  income  going 
to  the  quartile  in  question. 

The  inequality  coefficient  column  is  interpreted 
in  a  smilar  manner.  For  example,  the  coefficient  of 
inequality  for  the  1966  wheat  diversion  payments  is 
.173  less  than  the  coefficient  of  inequality  for  r<*al- 
ized  net  farm  income.  Thus  the  effect  of  the  wheat 
diversion  payments  in  1966  was  to  reduce  the  in- 
equality of  income  distribution. 

The  inpquality  coefficient  column  of  table  6  re- 
veals that  most  of  the  programs  tended  to  reduce 
the  interstate  inequality  of  farm  income.  The  ex- 
ceptions among  the  individual  programs  are:  (1) 
1963  wheat  diversion  payments,  (2)  wheat  loans  in 
1960,  1963,  and  1966,  (3)  1966  feed  grain  price- 
support  payments,  (4)  feed  grain  loans  in  1960  and 
1963,  and  (5)  wool  payments  in  1960,  1963,  an  ", 
1966.  The  exceptions  among  the  aggregates  of  sev- 
eral programs  are:  (1)  price-support  and  diversion 
payments  for  grains  in  1936,  (2)  all  grain  loans  in 
1960,  1963,  and  1966,  (3)  all  commodity  price- 
support  and  diversion  payments,  (4)  all  commodity 
loans,  (5)  all  diversion  payments  in  1966,  and  (6) 
all  loans  (production  and  commodity)  for  19i50, 
1963,  and  1966. 

For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  income  distribu- 
tion effects  of  individual  programs  on  each  quartile, 
the  reader  may  want  to  study  columns  1,  2,  3,  and 
4.  For  example,  among  the  50  program  rows  in  table 
6  that  tend  to  reduce  the  interstate  inequality  of 
income  distribution  (negative  signs  in  the  coefficient 
column),  9  actually  give  a  lesser  percentage  of  the 
payments  to  the  first  quartile  than  the  percentage 
they  receive  of  realized  net  farm  income.  These  9 
include  6  individual  programs:  (1)  1966  wheat  cer- 
tificates, (2)  1963  feed  grain  diversion  payments, 
(3)  1966  feed  grain  diversion  payments,  (4)  1960 
conservation  reserve,  (5)  1963  sugar  payments,  and 
(6)  1966  cropland  conversion.  The  remaining  3  are 
aggregates  of  individual  payments — all  payments 
for  wheat  in  1966,  all  grain  diversion  and  price  sup- 
port payments  in  1963,  and  the  aggregate  of  produc- 
tion loans  in  1966.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  in 
none  of  these  9  programs  does  the  percentage  of 
payments  exceed  6  percent  less  than  the  percentage 
of  income. 

In  the  second  quartile,  among  the  50  program 
rows  which  reduce  the  interstate  inequality  of  in- 
come, there  are  14  in  which  the  percentage  of  pay- 
ments received  by  the  second  quartile  is  less  than 
the  percentage  of  income,  but  in  no  case  does  the 
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Table  6,— A  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  farm  income  and  the  distribution  of  USDA  programs;  1960, 

1963,  and  1966 


1  rogratn  and  year 

First 
quartile 

Second 
quartile 

Third 
quartile 

Fourth 
({uartile 

Inequality 
coefiicient 

licalized  net  farm  income: 

1960  

20 

25 

40 

.227 

lueKJ  

  15 

21 

25 

39 

.212 

1966  

....  15 

20 

26 

39 

.218 

Wheat  diversion: 

—  7 

5 

0 

.011 

  4 

14 

-6 

-12 

»-.173 

Wheat  ecrtificates: 

  -3 

14 

-8 

-3 

-.028 

Wheat,  all  payments: 

1966  

. ..  .  -3 

14 

—7 

-4 

-.039 

Wheat  loans: 

-9 

—  2 

25 

.289 

1963  

  -8 

-18 

-6 

32 

.308 

  -2 

2 

-5- 

5 

.035 

Feed  grain  diversion: 

1963  

o 

1 

-1 

-.009 

19()0  

l\ 

I 

-3 

-.039 

Feed  grain  price  support: 

-5 

-I 

17 

.203 

Feed  grain  all  payments: 

1966  

-4 

0 

0 

4 

.043 

Feed  grain  loans: 

-8 

19 

0 

.147 

1963:  

  -13 

-11 

1 

23 

.304 

  -14 

-12 

4 

22 

.294 

All  grain  payments: 

0 

1 

0 

-.004 

1966  

  -4 

5 

-3 

2 

.037 

All  grain  loans: 

-9 

9 

12 

.216 

1963  

  -11 

-14 

0 

25 

.306 

1966  

  -10 

-6 

0 

16 

.200 

Wool  payments: 

1960  

  -8 

-10 

-11 

29 

.2^)1 

1963  

  0 

-13 

5 

8 

.111 

-5 

11 

0 

.106 

All  eommodity  payments: 

1960  

-10 

-5 

-11 

2<> 

.277 

1963  

  -1 

-1 

1 

1 

.009 

1966  

  -3 

4 

-1 

0 

.012 

All  eommodity  bans: 

1960  

  -11 

—  7 

6 

12 

.195 

  -7 

-8 

1 

14 

.166 

-6 

-1 

4 

3 

.(m 

Cropland  convorsion: 

1963  

  11 

4 

-2 

-13 

•-.223 

1966  

  -6 

9 

-7 

4 

-.007 

Conservation  reserve: 

1960   

  -2 

-2 

5 

-1 

-.016 

1963  

  3 

-1 

3 

-5 

-.052 

1966  

  4 

0 

3 

—  7 

-.082 

Cropland  adjustment: 

1966  

  4 

-4 

-1 

1 

-.081 

All  diversion  payments: 

1966  

.  .  -2 

1 

0 

1 

.006 

AGP  payments: 

1960  

  (j 

1 

—  2 

■  :i 

-.119 

um  

  8 

1 

-1 

-.139 

1966  

  8 

2 

0 

-10 

-.147 

\CP  and  GP  payments: 

1960  

1 

-3 

-3 

-.100 

196:^  

0 

0 

-7 

-.120 

1966  

7 

2 

0 

-9 

-.133 

AGP,  UP  and  ARGP  payments: 

1966  

7 

2 

0 

9 

-.134 

Ail  conservation  payments: 

1960  

  1 

-1 

2 

-2 

-.050 

  5 

-1 

2 

-6 

-.082 

1966  

  5 

3 

1 

-9 

-.115 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tal)lp. 
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Table  6. — A  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  farm  income  and  the  distribution  of  VSDA  programs;  1960, 

1963,  and  i966— Continued 


Program  and  year 


First 
ciiiartilc 


Second 
quartilc 


Third 
ciuartiic 


Fourth 
quartilc 


Inequality 
coeiHcicnt 


Conservation  technical  assistance : 

1960  

1963  

1966  

Watershed  protection: 

1960  

1963  

1966....  

Watershed  and  flood  prevention: 

1960  

1963  

1966  

Farm  operator  loans: 

1960  

1963   . 

1966...  

Farm  ownership  loans:  • 

1960  

1963   ... 

1966  

Production  loans: 

1960  

1963  

1966  

Commodity  and  production  loans: 

1960  

1963  

1966  

Telephone  loans: 

1960  

1963....,  

1966  

Electric  loan.s: 

1960  

1963  

1966  

Realized  net  farm  income: ' 
'  1960  

1963  

1966  

Cotton  loans: 
:  1960  

1963  

;  1906  

Cotton  diversion: 

^  1966......  

Cotton  price  support  payment : 

1966  

Cotton  price  stipport  and  diversion: 

1966  

liealizcd  net  farm  income:  * 

1960  

•  1963  

1966  

Sugar  payment?: 

1960  

196:^  

1966  


2 

-3 

0 

1 

-.015 

7 

-6 

3 

—5 

-.076 

6 

1 

1 

—  8 

—  .102 

1 

4 

-3 

-2 

-.059 

11 

5 

0 

-6 

-.127 

12 

0 

-6 

—7 

—  .140 

3 

5 

-6 

_2 

-.098 

13 

-5 

-4 

-4 

-.153 

13 

2 

—3 

— 12 

—  .174 

0 

2 

2 

-4 

-.052 

3 

-2 

8 

-9 

-.069 

1 

-1 

6 

—  6 

—  .050 

6 

0 

9 

-15 

-.137 

3 

0 

7 

-10 

-.018 

2 

2 

—2 

** 

—  .074 

1 

1 

3 

—5 

—  .059 

2 

-1 

8 

-9 

-.055 

-1 

4 

2 

—5 

—  .053 

-9 

-6 

6 

9 

.lot) 

-5 

-8 

2 

11 

.130 

-5 

0 

4 

1 

.054 

2 

2 

2 

—6 

•.iU«2 

10 

2 

-2 

-10 

-.188 

20 

-2 

-21 

-..349 

6 

2 

—4 

-4 

-.115 

8 

-5 

-2 

-1 

-.062 

7 

7 

-5 

-9 

-.167 

14 

19 

23 

44 

.250 

14 

19 

24 

43 

.239 

14 

19 

31 

35 

.238 

-10 

-10 

-22 

42 

.387 

-9 

8 

-2 

3 

.123 

-8 

-14 

14 

8 

.207 

-3 

-8 

9 

2 

.010 

9 

-1 

2 

-10 

-.122 

1 

-5 

6 

-2 

-.015 

15 

22 

23 

4() 

.213 

15 

21 

26 

:i8 

.200 

16 

22 

25 

37 

.172 

13 

-13 

-20 

20 

'.074 

-4 

2 

10 

-8 

-.031 

5 

7 

-9 

-3 

-.073 

*Thci?o  i)rograni.*<  have  somewhat  misleading  inequality  coefficients  a.<  di^cu.ssed  in  earlier  sections. 
=  Computed  on  the  basis  of  20  States  receiving  cotton  program  paymcnti;  and  loans. 
Computed  on  the  ba^i.s  of  23  States  receiving  .*?ugar  program  payments. 


percentage  of  payments  exceed  5  percent  less  than 
the  percentage  of  income. 

Among  these  14  program  rows,  there  are  9  indi- 
vidual programs:  (1)  the  1960  conservation  reserve 
program,  (2)  the  1963  conservation  reserve  pro- 

ERIC 


gram,  (3)  the  1966  eropland  adjustment  program, 
(4)  conservation  technical  assistance  in  1960,  (5) 
conservation  technical  assistance  in  1963,  (6)  farm 
operator  loans  in  1963,  (7)  farm  operator  loans  in 
1966,  (8)  electric  loans  in  1963,  and  (9)  cotton 
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price-support  payments  in  1966.  The  remaining  5 
program  rows  are  aggregates  of  individual  pro- 
grams: (1)  all  conservation  programs  in  1960,  (2) 
all  conservation  payments  in  1963,  (3)  watershed 
protection  and  flood  prevention  in  1963,  (4)  all  pro- 
duction loans  in  1963,  and  (5)  cotton  price-support 
and  diversion  payments  in  1966. 

In  contrast  to  the  50  program  rows  in  table  6 
that  tend  to  reduce  the  interstate  inequality  of  in- 
come distribution,  there  are  31  program  rows  that 
tend  to  exaggerate  the  existing  inequality  of  income 
distribution.  Among  these  31  are  16  individual  pro- 
gram rows,  13  because  the  share  of  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  first  quartile  was  below  the  percentage 
of  income.  The  three  exceptions  were:  (1)  the  1963 
wheat  diversion  payments,  (2)  the  1963  wool  pay- 
ments, arid  (3)  the  1960  sugar  payments. 


All  of  the  15  program  rows  in  table  6  that  are 
aggregates  of  individual  programs  and  whose  dis- 
tribution of  payments  tended  to  exaggerate  the  in- 
equality income  distribution  did  so  because  the 
share  of  payments  received  by  first  quartile  was 
below  the  percentage  of  income  received  by  the 
quartile.  In  contrast,  only  10  increased  the  inequal- 
ity of  income  because  the  share  of  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  second  quartile  was  below  the  per- 
centage of  income  received  by  that  quartile. 

Nonfarm  Programs 

The  more  detailed  data  regarding  the  nonfann 
programs  are  presented  in  table  7. 

The  interpretation  of  the  figures  in  table  7  is  the 
same  as  for  table  6.  For  example,  in  the  1960  water- 


Table  7. — A  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  personal  income  and  the  distribution  of  VSDA  programs; 

1960,  1963,  and  1966 


Program  and  year 


First 
quartile 


Second 
quartile 


Third 
quartile 


Fourth 
quartile 


Inequality 
coefficient 


Total  personal  imcome: 

1960  

1963  

1966  


Watershed  protection: 

1960  

1963  

1966  

Flood  prevention: 

1960  

1963  

1966  

National  Forest  administration: 

1960  

1963  

1966  

State  and  private  forest: 

1960  

1963  

1966    

Shared  revenues: 

1960  

1963  

1966  

Telephone  loans: 

1960  

1963  

1966  

FClectric  loans: 

1960  

1963  

1966  

Watershed  loans: 

1963  

1966  

Rural  housing  loans: 

1960  ,.. 

um  

1966  

S(wer  and  water  loans: 

1963  

1966  

Rural  housing  and  senior  citizen  loans: 

196:^  

1966  

All  housing  loans: 

1966  

Sec  footnoted  at  end  of  table. 


19 

23 

27 

31 

.108 

19 

24 

26 

31 

.103 

19 

24 

27 

30 

.094 

34 

1 

-15 

-20 

-.449 

29 

4 

-15 

-18 

-.414 

32 

4 

-18 

-18 

-.451 

50 

4 

-27 

-27 

-.673 

62 

2 

-26 

-28 

-.706 

65 

-10 

-26 

-29 

-.757 

5 

11 

-13 

-3 

>-.124 

9 

-1 

2 

-10 

-.149 

8 

16 

-13 

-11 

-.218 

22 

4 

-11 

.  -15 

-.330 

23 

0 

-6 

-17 

-.340 

21 

8 

-10 

-19 

-.366 

0 

24 

-6 

-18 

»-.167 

-1 

-15 

35 

-19 

«-.099 

-3 

29 

-8 

-18 

»-.159 

21 

21 

-16 

-26 

-.458 

28 

17 

-18 

-27 

-.531 

44 

« 

-2;^ 

-27 

-.626 

27 

17 

-15 

-2\) 

-.533 

29 

11 

-12 

-28 

-.610 

32 

14 

-20 

-26 

-.539 

5t» 

-7 

-24 

-28 

-.718 

33 

5 

-10 

-28 

-.547 

42 

4 

-19 

-27 

-.632 

40 

-1 

-17 

-28 

-.650 

43 

1 

-19 

-25 

-.595 

19 

5 

7 

-31 

-.456 

38 

7 

-20 

-25 

-.549 

46 

-1 

-17 

-28 

-.661 

42 

2 

-19 

-25 

-.691 

41 

2 

-19 

-24 

-.677 
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Table  7. — A  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  personal  income  and  the  distribution  of -US&A  programs; 

1960, 1963,  and  1966— Continued. 


Fiist  Second         Third  Fourth  Inequality 

Program  :ind  year  (|Uatti!e        quartile        qviartile        quartile  eoeilicient 


All  notiagriculture  loans: 

1<)G0  

am  

vm  

])irect  di»tri!>ution  to  needy: 

19G3    

19G6    

Community  facility  loans: 

VM\  ,  

19r>G  

Community  facility  loans  and  technical  assistance: 

vjm  

1006  

Food  stamp: 

m:i  

196G  

Food  stump  and  direct  distribution  to  needy: 

1903  

1900  

8|>ecial  milk: 

I960  

\mi  

1966  

National  school  lunch: 

1960  

wm....  

1906  

NSLP,  special  milk  and  dirw't  distribution  to  schools: 
1900  

nm  

1906  


27 

16 

-15 

-28 

-.523 

34 

8 

-14 

-28 

—  .501 

38 

—20 

-25 

-.509 

25 

1 

-0 

-20 

-.384 

29 

-3 

-11 

-15 

-.308 

25 

1 

3 

-29 

-.480 

38 

7 

-20 

-25 

-.559 

23 

7 

-0 

-24 

-.417 

33 

8 

-17 

-24 

-.502 

9 

4 

18 

-31 

-.257 

23 

-3 

-3 

-17 

24 

1 

-4 

-21 

-.372 

27 

-3 

-9 

-15 

-.356 

1 

1 

2 

-4 

»-.034 

2 

0 

4 

-0 

-.050 

3 

-1 

2 

-4 

-.045 

20 

2 

—7 

-15 

-.304 

19 

1 

-5 

-15 

-.292 

22 

2 

-9 

-15 

-.324 

13 

2 

-4 

-11 

-.210 

15 

1 

-3 

-13 

-.230 

10 

2 

-6 

-12 

-.2:18 

*  These  programs  have  somewhat  misleading  inequality  coefficients  a<  cli.H-use(l  in  earlier  .sections. 


shed  protection  program  the  lowest  quartile  re- 
ceived 34  percent  more  of  the  payments  than  they 
did  of  income  or  a  total  of  53  percent  of  the  pay- 
ments. Similarly,  the  highest  quartile  received  20 
percent  less  of  the  payments  than  they  did  of  in- 
come or  a  total  of  11  })erccnt  of  the  payments.  The 
inequality  coefficient  for  the  waterslied  protection 
programs  was  0.449  less  than  the  coefficient  for  in- 
come or  —0.341. 

A  major  characteristic  of  this  group  of  programs 
is  that  without  exception  the  inequahty  coefficients 
are  less  for  program  payments  than  for  income,  in- 
dicating that  these  programs  tend  to  reduce  the 
existing  inequality  of  income  distribution.  In  con- 
trast with  the  farm  programs,  however,  these  pro- 
grams generally  provide  a  higher  absolute  propor- 
tion of  payments  to  the  lower  quartiles  rather  than 
just  a  higher  proportion  of  payments  than  of  in- 
come to  the  lower  quartiles. 

Note  also  that  in  this  group  of  programs,  the 
highest  quartile  without  exception  receives  a  lower 
proportion  of  payments  than  of  income.  The  range 
is  from  3  percent  less  to  a  maximum  of  31  percent 
less  payments  than  income.  The  former  is  repre- 
sented by  the  1960  National  Forest  administration 
expenses  and  the  latter  by  the  1963  sewer  and  water 
loan  and  the  1963  food  stamp  programs. 


Even  in  the  third  quartile  only  eight  program 
rows  contain  positive  figures,  indicating  that  a 
higher  proportion  of  payments  than  of  income  was 
received  by  the  third  quartile.  These  programs 
were : 

1963  National  Forest  administration 
1963  shared  revenues 
1963  sewer  and  water  loans 
1963  community  facility  loans 
1960, 1963  and  1966  special  milk 

In  contrast,  the  lowest  quartile  received  a  higher 
proportion  of  payments  than  of  income  from  all 
programs  except  the  shared  revenue  |>rogram,  and 
in  only  10  program  rows  does  the  second  quartile 
receive  a  lower  proportion  of  payments  than  of 
income. 

Thus  this  group  of  programs  can  be  characterized 
as  those  which  give  a  less  than  pro  rata  share  to 
the  upper  half  of  the  distribution  and  a  more  than 
pro  rata  share  to  the  lower  half  of  the  distribution. 


Conclusions 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  any  conclusions 
reached  about  the  effect  of  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  programs  on  the  existing  distribution  of 
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income  should  be  regarded  as  extremely  tentative. 
Existing  data  rei)orting  systems,  with  the  exception 
of  those  for  the  farm  operating  and  farm  ownership 
loan  j)rograms,  do  not  i)ermit  the  alloeation  of 
funds  among  income  classes.  The  u.se  of  State  in- 
come as  a  proxy  for  income  class  data  does,  how- 
ever, give  jiome  elues  as  to  the  i)ossihle  effect  of 
Dci)artment  j)rograms  on  income  distribution 
among  income  classes. 

The  j)rograms  operated  by  the  U.S.  Dci)artment 
of  Agriculture  were  divided  into  two  groups:  (1) 
those  that  were  i)rimarily  aimed  at  improving  the 
income  or  well-being  of  farmers,  and  (2)  those  that 
were  aimed  at  imi)roving  the  income  and  well-being 
of  the  |)0|nilation  generally.  The  first  grouj)  was 
evaluated  by  determining  the  distribution  of  dis- 
bursements relative  to  fanu  income.  The  second 
grou|)  was  evaluated  by  determining  the  distribu- 
tion of  disbursements  relative  to  the  i)ersonal  in- 
come of  the  entire  population  (including  farmers) 
as  of  1960. 

The  fann  i)rograms  (the  first  groui))  in  1966  in- 
volved $3,487  million  of  i)avments  or  services  and 
$4,193  million  of  loans.  Of'  the  $3,487  million  of 
payments  or  services : 

•  $1,422  million  exaggerated  the  existing  ine(iuality 

of  income  distribution. 

•  $2,065  million  reduced  the  existing  inequality  of 

income  distribution  (including  $34  million  that 
actually  went  more  to  low  income  sectors  than 
to  high  income  sectors). 
Of  the  $4,193  million  of  loans  in  the  first  group: 

•  $3,383  million  (largely  eonunodity  loans)  tended 

to  exaggerate  the  existing  inequality  of  income. 

•  $810  million  tended  to  reduce  the  existing  in- 

equality of  income. 

The  second  group  of  Department  programs 
(those  aimed  primarily  at  the  general  population 
or  the  rural  population)  in  1966  involved  $672  mil- 
lion of  payments  and  $761  million  of  loans. 

•  All  of  the  loans  and  all  of  the  payments  tended 

to  reduce  the  existing  inequality  of  income. 

•  All  of  the  loans  and  $575  million  of  payments 

went  more  to  the  low  income  sector  than  to  the 
high  income  sector. 

These  tentative  conclusions,  perhaps  more  ai)|)ro- 
priately  called  hypotheses,  need  to  be  tested 
further  before  decision-makers  can  have  a  sound 
basis  for  evaluating  programs  or  program  provi- 
sions in  terms  of  their  effects  on  distribution  of  in- 
come. 

An  appropriate  procedure  for  testing  these  tenta- 
tive conclusions  would  involve: 

(1)  Establishment  of  a  data  reporting  system 
which  will  provide  a  comprehensive  description  of 
the  clientele  served  by  each  program.  Hopefully, 
this  would  include  not  only  such  measures  as  gross 
income,  but  also  net  income,  net  worth,  age,  and 
family  characteristics  of  recipients.  Such  a  report- 
ing system  would  provide  data  for  evaluating  pro- 
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grams  on  the  basis  of  income  distiibution  and  other 
criteria  as  well. 

(2)  Develoi)ment  of  a  program  of  rcs-'oarch  aimed 
at  deriving  the  final  incidence  of  the  benefits 
through  a  determination  pf  the  indirect,  as  well  as 
direct,  effects  of  Dcj)artment  programs.  Such  a  re- 
search i)rogram  would  include — 

(a)  Studies  which  would  |)rovide  estimates  of 
the  impact  of  alternative  levels  of  payments  or 
loans  to  in(livi(hials  on  the  level  of  economic  activ- 
ity in  the  conununity  and  the  surrounding  area. 

(b)  Studies  which  would  |)rovi(le  estimates  of  the 
hn|)act  of  alternative  levels  of  loans  or  payments  to 
communities  or  grou|)s  on  various  income  classes 
within  the  conununity.  It  .<houl(l  be  kei)t  in  mind 
that  the  definition  of  the  community  may  itself  be 
a  subject  of  research  effort  as  the  s|)bere  of  influence 
of  some  programs  would  be  ex|)eete<l  to  have  greatly 
different  geograi)hie  boundaries  than  others. 

The  development  of  such  a  system  of  data  collec- 
tion and  research  should  provide  nuich  needed  in- 
formation about  Government  programs  and  provide 
a  sounder  basis  for  estimating  the  income  redistri- 
bution effects  of  alternative  programs  on  income 
distribution. 


Summary 

This  pai)er  examines  the  effects  of  selected  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agii- 
culturc  on  the  income  distribution  of  farmers  and 
the  general  i)ublie.  Si)ceifically,  the  question  under 
consideration  is:  which  programs  tend  to  widen  the 
disparity  of  the  income  distribution,  and,  con- 
versely, which  programs  tend  to  reduce  the  in- 
equality of  the  income  distribution? 

The  Department  o|)erates  a  variety  of  programs 
with  a  complex  of  program  objectives  and  with 
actions  aimed  at  many  different  target  groups.  The 
examination  of  a  program  on  the  basis  of  a  single 
criterion — the  effect  on  income  distribution — can  be 
misleading  and  dangerous.  Programs  which  may  be 
judged  by  one  criterion  to  be  poor  or  inadequate, 
may  be  highly  successful  when  judged  by  other 
criteria. 

A  rigorous  analysis  of  the  effects  of  Department 
programs  on  income  distribution  requires  detailed 
data  about  the  income  position  of  individuals  or 
communities  receiving  the  i)rogram  benefits.  These 
data  arc  not  generally  available.  The  data  used  are 
somewhat  less  than  adequate.  State  data  on  farm 
income  and  number  of  farmers  for  programs  de- 
signed to  serve  farmers,  and  total  personal  income 
and  total  population,  for  programs  designed  to  serve 
rural  people  and  communities,  were  used  as  proxy 
variables.  These  data  were  chosen  on  the  grounds 
that  if  low  income  people  received  less  than  their 
pro  rata  share  of  Government  payments,  States 
with  proportionately  more  low  income  |)eople  would 
also  receive  less  than  their  pro  rata  share  of  Gov- 


ernrneiit  payments.  There  is,  of  course,  the  very 
real  possibility  that  a  comparison  using  State  data 
as  a  proxy  for  individuals  could  be  seriously  mis- 
leading. 

The  method  of  analysis  involved  computing  a 
measure  of  the  inequality  of  income  distribution  by 
States  and  a  measure  of  the  inecjuality  of  program 
disbursement  l)y  States.  The  measure  of  income  in- 
equality,  called  a  Gini  index,  was  computed  from 
State  income  and  population  data  arrayed  in 
ascending  order  of  per  unit  income.  Tlie  Gini  index 
can  range  between  the  limits  of  0  and  +1-  An  index 
of  0  would  mean  that  each  1  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation received  1  percent  of  the  income  or  an  equal 
distribution,  and  a  +1  would  mean  that  1  percent 
of  the  population  received  100  percent  of  the  income 
or  a  completely  unequal  distribution. 

A  comparable  inequality  coefficient  can  be  com- 
puted for  program  i)ayments  by  keeping  the  States 
arrayed  in  ascending  order  of  per  unit  income.  This 
coefficient  can  range  between  the  limits  of  — 1  and 
+1.  A  — 1  coefficient  would  mean  that  the'lowest  1 
percent  of  the  population  in  tenns  of  inbriiiic  re- 
ceived 100  percent  of  the  program  payments;  a  0 
coefficient  would  result  when  each  1  percent  of  the 
population  received  1  percent  of  the  program  pay- 
ments; and  a  +1  coefficient  would  mean  the  highest 
1  percent  of  the  population  in  terms  of  income  re- 
ceived 100  percent  of  the  program  payments. 


Program  disbursements  by  States  for  fiscal  years 
1960»  1963»  and  1966  werc\ised  for  this  aiiah>is. 
The  programs  were  divided  into  two  groups:  (1) 
those  that  were  primarily  aimed  at  farmers,  and  (2) 
those  that  were  aimed  at  the  population  generally. 
The  first  group  was  evaluated  by  deteriiiiiiiiig  the 
distrilmtion  of  disbursements  related  to  farm  in- 
come, and  the  second  group  relative  to  personal  in- 
come of  the  entire  population. 

The  results  indicate  that  most  of  the  farm  pro-^ 
grams  tended  to  reduce  the  interstate  inequality  of 
farm  income.  The  apparent  exceptions  are:  (1) 
1963  wheat  diversion  payments,  (2)  wheat  loans  in 
1960,  1963,  and  1966,  (3)  1966  feed  grain  price  sup- 
port payments,  (4)  feed  grain  loans  in  1960  and 
1963,  and  (5)  wool  i)aymonts  in  1960,  1963,  and 
1966.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  major  objective 
of  a  commodity  program  is  to  raise  the  income  level 
of  all  farmers  producing  that  commodity,  not  just 
those  with  an  income  l)elow  a  certain  level.  How- 
ever, there  are  special  provisions  for  those  with  a 
small  acreage  allotment  or  base  under  the  current 
cotton  and  feed  grain  programs. 

The  second  group  of  programs,  characterized  as 
nonfarm  programs,  tended  to  reduce  the  interstate 
inequality  of  personal  income  without  exception. 
This  result  is  accentuated  by  comparing  personal 
income  distribution  to  farm  income  distribution. 
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Chapter  28 


Credit  and  Farm  Poverty 


WiLMAM  McD.  Herr,  Farm  Production  Economics  Divisio?},  Economic  Research  Service, 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Credit  i.s  widely  used  in  the  farm  sector.  The  1960 
Sample  Survey  of  Agriculture  indicated  that  neaWy 
three-fifthi?  of  all  fanners  were  in  debt.  Even  though 
many  farmers  use  credit,  debts  are  concentrated 
among  the  larger  oi)erators.  Thirty-one  percent  of 
all  farmers  had  sales  o.f  $5,000  or  more  and  they 
owed  80  percent  of  the  total  farm  debt  (table  1) 
(6).'  This  concentration  of  farmers  with  debts  raises 
(|uestions  concerning  both  the  use  of  and  the  avail- 
<ability  of  credit  to  lower  income  farmers. 

T.\BLK  1. — Distribution  of  farms  and  total  farm  debt 
by  debt  status  aud  sales  class  of  farm,  1960 


Percentage  of  a!!  farms 

rtJiccinagu 

Sales  class  of  farm 

Witliout 

of 

With 

any 

All 

total 

debts 

debts 

farms 

debt 

S5,000  and  over... 

31 

13 

44 

81 

Under  $5,000  . .  , . 

14 

12 

26 

9 

Xoncomniereial  . . 

14 

16 

30 

10 

Total   

59 

41 

100 

100 

Source:  He»or,  L.  F.  iO). 

Recognizing  the  ,  otential  of  credit  in  boosting 
farm  productivity  aim  income,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  sponsored  or  directly  operates  credit  agen- 
cies designed  to  channel  funds  to  agriculture  and  to 
make  credit  available  to  farmers  on  satisfactory 
terms.  Of  particular  importance  to  low  income 
groups  are  credit  ])rograms  designed  to  permit 
farmers  unable  to  obtain  credit  on  reasonable  terms 
through  conmiercial  sources  to  realize  their  poten- 
tial as  productive,  self-supporting  mond)ers  of 
society. 

In  recent  years,  renewed  concern  for  farm  poverty 
families  has  increased  the  activity  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  (FHA).  At  the  same  time  it 
has  again  focused  attention  on  the  role  of  credit  as 
a  means  of  alleviating  low  farm  incomes. 

The  first  part  of  this  paper  indicates  (\)  the 
extent  to  which  low  income  fanners  use  credit,  (2) 


the  availability  of  credit  to  low  income  farmers,  and 
(3)  reasons  for  the  pattern  of  credit  use  observed. 
This  phase  of  the  pai)er  relies  heavily  on  informa- 
tion from  the  1960  Sample  Survey  of  Agriculture 
which,  at  present,  contains  the  most  (•om|)rehensive 
picture  available  of  farm  credit  use.  Data  from  a 
similar  survey  in  1965  were  not  available  for  inclu- 
sion in  this  analysis. 

The  second  part  of  the  study  examines  selected 
credit  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  how  they  serve  the  low 
income  segment  of  agriculture.  Special  tabulations 
about  characteristics  of  new  FHA  borrowers  are 
used  extensively  for  this  phase  of  the  study. 

The  final  part  of  the  study  indicates  the  kinds 
and  numbers  of  low  income  fanners  who  would 
probably  be  affected  by  any  adjustments  made  in 
Government  credit  programs  designed  to  serve  this 
segment  of  agriculture. 


Use,  Availability,  and  Sources  of  Credit  for 
Chronically  Low  Income  Farmers 

Pefinition  of  the  Chronically  Low  Income 
or  Poverty  Class 

Forty-eight  percent  of  all  farm  operators  reported 
totvl  net  cash  income  of  less  than  $3,000,  according 
to  the  1960  Sample  Survey  of  Agriculture.  Total  net 
cash  income  was  defined  as  the  operator's  net  cash 
farm  income  i)lus  off-farm  cash  income.  While  much 
of  this  analysis  implies  that  the  |)overty  line  occurs 
at  a  total  net  cash  income  of  $3,000  in  I960,  it  is 
recognized  that  a  given  income  in  a  single  year  is 
not  very  satisfactory  for  defining  a  chronically  low 
income  class.  For  one  thing  the  average  net  cash 
farm  income  per  farm  in  1960  was  more  than  25  per- 
cent below  levels  of  more  recent  years.-  But  even 
if  more  recent  information  were  available,  the  single 


'  Italic  mimbci's  in  paronthcscs  indicate  rofcivnco:<  listed 
at  the  end  of  this  paper. 


"Mou'over.  wlicn  the  survey  data  were  expanded  into  na- 
tional totals,  gyo»s  incoiiic.  net  income,  and  debt  fall  below 
comparable  estimates  for  1960  publisluMl  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  .Agrictilttire.  While  tiii.**  understatement  must  be 
considered  in  intcii)rcting  the  rcsult.s^  it  is  generally  beheved 
that  the  data  can  safely  be  used  to  compare  the  situations 
of  major  groups  of  farmers.  A  mon*  complete  discussion  of 
sampling  cirors  is  given  by  Gaiiock  (2;  p.  2)  and  Garlock 
and  Allen  {S). 
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criterion,  net  income,  doesj  not  accurately  define 
those  with  chronically  low  incomes.  The  level  of 
income  which  serves  as  a  poverty  class  guideline 
should  be  adjusted  foi'  such  factors  as  family  size, 
age,  and  place  of  residence.  Moreover,  in  any  year 
special  circumstances  will  cause  some  farmers  to 
have  unusually  high  or  low  net  incomes. 

For  example,  the  group  of  commercial  farmers 
reporting  net  losses  in  1960  operated  farms  aver- 
aging 867  acres  and  valued  at  more  than  $90,000 
though  less  than  half  of  the  real  estate  was  owned. 
These  amounts  of  resources  about  matched  those 
used  by  eonimercial  farmers  having  annual  sales  of 
farm  products  from  $20,000  to  $39,999  (Economic 
class  II  farms).  It  is  not  hkely  that  many  of  these 
commercial  fanners  reporting  negative  incomes  in 
1960  can  be  looked  upon  as  poverty  or  low  income 
farmers. 

In  a  similar  fashion  some  farmers  may  have  had 
unusually  good  incomes  in  I960  and  were  classed  in 
a  higher  group  than  would  be  justified  on  the  basis 
of  their  longer  term  average  income.  While  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  adequate  allowances  for  all  of 
these  temporary  shifts,  some  adjustments  can  be 
made  to  obtain  a  clearer  picture  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  chronically  low  income  group. 

Two  kinds  of  farmers  were  deleted  from  the  group 
with  total  net  cash  income  of  under  $3,000  on  the 
grounds  that  the  size  of  their  operation  or  tlie 
amount  of  resources  they  own  indicates  they  were 
not  part  of  a  chronically  low  income  or  poverty 
class.  One  group  of  farmers  had  cash  farm  sales  of 
$10,000  or  more  in  1960.  These  farmers  operated 
units  having  an  average  value  of  land  and  buildings 
of  over  $85,000  of  which  more  than  $30,000  was 
owned.  Operators  of  these  farms  averaged  46  years 
old  and  were  judged  to  be  operating  viable  farms 
capable  of  earning  adequate  family  incomes  in  most 
years  but  temporary  adversity  lowered  returns  in 
the  survey  year. 


The  other  group  of  farmers  omitted  were  those 
who  owned  relatively  large  amounts  of  real  estate. 
This  group  was  defined  as  owning  $25,000  or  more 
of  farm  real  estate.  While  it  may  have  been  desir- 
able to  use  a  somewhat  higher  value  of  owned  real 
estate,  even  at  this  relatively  low  mininmni  the 
average  value  was  $45,000;  and,  including  rented 
land,  they  operated  farms  worth  nearly  $50,000. 
These  operators  averaged  about  55  years  old.  While 
these  farmers  had  low  net  cash  incomes  in  1960,  the 
amount  of  resources  they  control  would  not  place 
them  among  the  destitute. 

Together,  these  two  groups  of  farmers  accounted 
for  325,000  farmers,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
number  of  farmers  reporting  total  net  cash  incomes 
of  under  $3,000  in  1960  (table  2).  The  average  size 
of  the  farms  temporarily  having  low  incomes  ex- 
ceeded that  of  operators  reporting  total  net  cash 
income  of  $3,000  or  more  whether  size  was  measured 
by  the  value  of  land  and  buildings,  acres  operated, 
or  cash  farm  sales.  The  remaining  80  percent  having 
low  net  cash  incomes  in  1960 — 1.2  million  farmers — 
were  believed  to  largely  constitute  the  chronically 
low  income  or  poverty  class  of  farmers.  They  oper- 
ated farms  having  an  average  value  of  less  than 
$12,500  and  gross  cash  sales  averaged  less  than 
$2,500. 

Credit  Use  Among  Farmers  With  Chronically 
Low  Incomes 

Some  characteristics  of  credit  users  and  nonusers 
with  chronically  low  incomes  compared  to  those 
with  a  total  net  cash  income  of  $3,000  or  more  are 
shown  in  table  3.  Less  than  half  of  the  low  income 
fanners  reported  debts  compared  to  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  higher  income  farmers.  A  low  incidence 
of  debt  among  the  low  income  group  was  particu- 
larly apparent  for  real  estate  credit.  Only  35  percent 
of  the  low  income  fanners  with  debt  were  using  real 
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Table  2. — Selected  characteristics  of  farms  with  total  net  cash  income  above  and  below  SSflOO^  1960 


Item 


Number  of  farmers  (thousands)   

Percent  of  farmers  in  class  

Percent  reporting  debt   

Averages  per  farm : 

Value  of  land  and  buildmgs  operated 
Value  of  land  and  buildings  owned  . . 
Acres  operated   

Cash  farm  sales   

Net  cash  farm  income   ; 

Nonfarm  cash  income   *. 

Total  net  cash  income   


Total  net  cash  income 


Under  $3,000  with- 


$3,000  and 
over 


Chronically 
low  income 


Temporary 
low 
income  * 


All  income 
groups 


1,697 

1,225 

325 

3^47 

52 

38 

10 

100 

65 

46 

70 

58 

$54,009 

$12,327 

$68,664 

$39,753 

$34,978 

$  6^291 

$37;243 

$24,381 

432 

121 

535 

325 

$13,510 

$  2,463 

$12,984 

$  9,291 

$  3.777 

$  678 

$  680 

$  2;223 

$  3,701 

$  729 

$  720 

$2^282 

$  7,478 

$  1,407 

$  1,400 

$  4,505 

'  With  groi»  farm  sales  of  more  than  $10,000  or  owning  land  and  buildings  valurd  at  $25,000  or  more  in  1960. 
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Table  ^.Selected  characteristics  of  farim  with  total  net  cai>h  income  of  S3. 000  or  ...ore  compared  to  farms 

with  chronically  low  incomes,  by  debt  status.  I960 

Total  net  cash  income 

S3.000  or  more  Under  S3,000 ' 

Item  —  

With            Without  With  Without 

debts              debts  debts  debts 

Number  of  farms  (thousands)                                                       1.105                 592  564  661 

Percent  of  operators  in  class                                                         65                  35  46  54 

Average  age  of  openitoi                                                                46                  54  30  57 

Percent  with  real  estate  debts                                                          55  35 

Percent  with  non-real-estatc  debts                                                  79  85 

Average  per  farm : 

Vahie  of  land  and  buiUlings  opeiatcd                                     S56.109            $50,091  S14.676  $10322 

Vahie  of  land  and  buildings  owned                                          34.033              36.740  6^1  6.068 

.\mount  of  leal  estate  debt  (land  and  buildings)                           6.867                    0  1534  0 

Owner-e(|uity  in  land  and  buildings                                         27.166              36.740  5^17  6.068 

Acres  operated   number..!,..               451                 399  145  101 

Average  value  per  aci-e  opeiated   S    124             S    126  S    101             $  102 

Value  of  products  sold                                                       S15.007            S10.71S  S  2,959            $  2,038 

Net  cash  farm  income                                                          3.921               3.488  681  676 

Off-farm  income                                                                  3.534               4,010  702  752 

Total  net  cash  income                                                          7.455               7.498  1,383  1,428 

Operator's  cash  sales  per  $1  of  cash  e,\pense                                       1.41                 1.56  1.42  1j69 

Dolhti^  per  $100  of  land  and  buildings  operated: 

Cash  farm  sales   .l                                                 27                  21  20  20 

Operator's  share  of  farm  sale?  r.                                                 24                   19  16  16 

Cash  expenses                                                                        17                   12  11  9 

Xet  cash  farm  income                                                               7                    7  5  7 

'  E.\cludes  325.000  farmejs  report mg  total  net  ca^h  income  of  under  S3,000.  Tliesc  faraiei?  were  excluded  on  the  grounds 
that  1960  mcoujes  were  temporanlv  depre.'v'^ed.  (See  table  2.)  Of  Iho^e  excluded,  96.000  reported  no  debt>  and  229.000  reiH)rte<l 
<lobt-. 


estate  credit  hut  85  percent  reported  non-rcal-cstatc 
debts. 

Farm  business  charaetcristies  of  operators  not 
usinj^  credit  indicate  that,  as  a  group,  they  are  about 
as  eligible  for  credit  as  those  reporting  outstanding 
debts.  For  example,  within  each  income  class  total 
net  cash  incomes  are  about  the  same  for  credit  users 
as  nonusers,  and  on  the  average  nonusers  have  larger 
ecjuities  in  real  estate  than  credit  users. 

Moreover,  earning  ability  of  farmers  not  using 
credit  as  measured  by  net  cash  farm  income  j)er 
SlOO  of  land  and  buildings  operated  or  by  operator's 
cash  farm  ineonje  per  $1  of  cash  inputs  is  at  lea.^t 
as  good  as  for  those  with  dehts.  This  provi(U's  soujc 
eviflenee  that  the  group  of^perators  not  using  credit 
have  farming  abilities  which  would  permit  them  to 
oi)tain  credit.  It  appears  from  these  maj(M-  economic 
characteristics  of  the  fann  business  that  many 
farmers  not  using  credit  at  the  time  of  the  1960 
sample  survey  could  have  obtaincfl  credit  if  they 
had  actively  sought  it. 

Some  indication  of  the  reason  for  a  less  active 
demand  for  capital  and  credit  on  the  part  of  non- 
users  is  also  shown  by  the  data  in  tai)le  3,  Farmers 
reporting  no  debts  outstanding  at  the  time  of  the 


1960  sample  survey  were  older,"*  farmed  smaller 
units,  and  operated  their  farms  less  intensively  than 
did  operators  with  debt>.  Less  intensive  operations 
(indicated  i)y  the  ratio  of  ca.sh  expenses  to  the  value 
of  real  estate)  occurred  even  though  the  produc- 
tivity of  real  estate  as  indicated  by  value  per  acre 
was  aI)out  the  saujc.  These  difTercnees  occurred  be- 
tween u^crs  and  nonusers  of  credit  whether  their 
total  net  cash  income  was  above  or  below  S3,000. 

This  explanation  for  nonuse  of  credit  which  cen- 
ter.-- on  the  weakness  in  fanner  denjand  also  helj)s 
account  for  the  relatively  lower  use  of  real  estate 
credit  than  non-rcal-estate  credit  amoivr  low  income 
Mirmers.  The  chronically  low  income  group  rirr  dldcr 
xhxw.  those  with  incomes  of  S3,000  or  more.  If  the 
d;'jnand  for  farm  resources  wanes  with  advancing 
age,  as  frccjucntly  occurs,  operators  could  be  ex- 
pected to  first  reduce  their  use  of  longer  term  real 
estate  credit,  which  is  usually  incurrcfl  for  relatively 
large  expansion  or  adjustment  programs.  On  the 
other  hand,  use  of  short-term  oj)erating  credit  could 


''A  model  of  c.'U'ital  lalionitig  related  to  age  and  some 
enipiiicni  evidence  that  older  opeiator>  demand  nnich  less 
credit  than  they  eonid  obtain  is  given  by  Hesser  {6). 
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be  expected  to  continue  a.s  an  integral  part  of  many 
farm  operation.^  not  undergoing  .subi<tantial  change 
in  ^izc  or  organization. 

A  further  indication  that  nonU!^e  of  credit  might 
be  largely  linked  to  a  weakness?  in  farmer  demand 
is  obtained  by  clividing  the  group  of  chronically 
low  income  farmers  into  two  i^ubgroup:^  of  "older" 
and  "younger'*  farmers.  Farmers  were  ))laced  in  the 
ohier  or  more  stable  group  if  they  were  65  years  or 
more  of  age  or  if  they  had  operated  the  same  farm 
for  10  years  or  more.  The  younger  or  more  active 
group  was  made  up  of  operators  under  65  or  those 
having  shorter  tenure  on  the  same  farm. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  chronically  low 
income  farmers  not  using  credit  arc  those  in  the 
older  group  (table  4 L  Their  average  age  was  62,  and 
they  owned  land  and  buildings  having  an  average 
value  of  about  $7^00.  While  sales  per  $1  of- cash 
exf)enses  or  per  $100  of  land  and  buildings  operated 
suggest  that  additional  inputs  may  yield  high  re- 
turns, most  of  these  farmers  are  not  likely  to  de- 
mand much  credit.  Probably^  most  can  be  regarded 
as  being  semiretired  and  not  actively  desiring  to 
improve  the  earnings  from  their  farms.  Moreover, 
with  total  net  cash  income  of  less  than  $1,500  many 
may  not  wish  to  assume  the  risk  of  incurring  a  debt. 
Some  j)eople  with  low  income  view  possible  income 


lofr^o  a>  being  more  important  than  pos^ble  gains, 
hence  they  tend  to  take  no  action  which  could 
change  their  status  (|U0. 

The  younger  grouj)  of  chronically  low  income 
farmers  not  using  credit  own  farms  having  even 
lower  average  values,  about  $2,900.  Many  arc  tenant 
farmers,  as  the  average  value  of  real  estate  o|)erate(l 
is  $9,300  of  which  only  alx)ut  30  |)ercent  is  owned. 
More  than  half  of  their  total  net  cash  income  of 
less  than  $1,400  comes  from  fanning.  With  such  a 
.small  credit  base,  it  is  likely  that  additional  |)hysical 
a.s  well  as  managerial  resources  are  needed  if  their 
income  from  farming  is  to  im|)rove. 

The  available  information  does  not  clearly  indi- 
cate why  these  younger  farmers  were  not  using 
credit.  A  larger  number  of  young  farmers  with  vir- 
tually tlie-  same  ef|uity  in  real  estate,  income,  and 
tenure  were  using  credit  in  1960.  While  diose  with- 
out debts  o|)erated  smaller  units,  out|)ut  |)er  unit  of 
annual  expenses  or  |)er  unit  of  real  instate  capital 
was  higher  than  for  those  with  deb.  On  balance, 
this  comparison  of  young,  chronically  low  income 
fanners  by  debt  status  does  not  indicate  that  their 
economic  characteristics  are  so  weak  as  to  |)reelude 
them  from  obtaining  credit.  Instead,  it  seems  likely 
that  certain  other  characteristics  not  consideretl 
.such  as  race,  low  educational  attainment,  little  farm 


T.ABLE  4. — Selected  characteristics  of  two  groups  of  chronically  ion-  income  farmers  by  debt  stattiSf  1960 


Older  group  *  Younger  group ' 

Item  Without  Without 

With  debt  <!ebt  V;;:li  *Iet>t  debt 


Number  of  farmers  (thousands)  . 

Percent  of  opemtors  in  class  

Percent  with  real  estate  debt   

Percent  with  non-rcnl-cstnte  debt 

Average  ago  of  op«*rator   


.4verages  per  farm: 

Value  of  land  and  huihiings  ()|)cnttcd 
Value  of  land  and  buihiings  owned  . . 

.\mount  of  roiil  estate  debt  

Owner-c()U!ty  in  land  and  buihling.s  . . 


Aercs  operated  niunbor. 

Value  per  acre  operated   


Value  of  farm  products  sold  

Operator's  share  of  pro<lucts  wld 

Cash  farm  expenses  

Net  cash  farm  income  

Nonfarm  income   

Total  net  cash  income   


Operators  cash  sales  per  $1  of  c:ish  expenses  .... 

Dollars  per  $100  of  land  and  huihiings  o|>crated : 

Farm  products  sold   

Operator's  share  of  products  ?oId   

Cash  farm  expenses  

Net  eash  farm  income   


341 

484 

223 

177 

41 

59 

56 

44 

30 

30 

84 

88 

55 

62 

43 

45 

$13,842 

$10,686 

$15,951 

S  9525 

8.191 

7^241 

4J045 

2.866 

1.144 

1.372 

7j047 

7241 

2.6/3 

2^ 

147 

105 

143 

87 

$  94 

$  102 

$  111 

S  107 

$  2^ 

$  1.882 

$  3.103 

$  2.463 

2381 

1.624 

2,148 

1.710 

1.677 

968 

1^ 

982 

704 

6S7 

646 

728 

718 

798 

677 

625 

1,422 

1,455 

M23 

1353 

$  1.42 

$  1.68 

$  1.42 

S  1.74 

$  21 

$  18 

$  19 

$  26 

17 

15 

13 

18 

12 

0 

9 

10 

5 

6 

4 

8 

*  Annual  sales  of  farm  prodUct}<  imder  $10,000.  total  net  caAi  income  under  $3,000,  land  and  huildingij  owned  under 
$25,000,  and  oiwrators  who  were  65  or  more  years  old  or  had  tjcen  on  the  same  farm  for  10  or  more  ycari*. 

'Same  as  for  older  farmers  except  operators  were  under  65  or  were  on  the  same  farm  for       than  ^  years. 
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experience,  or  family  s>ize  may  aceount  for  their 
nonuse  of  credit. 

It  appear?*  that  the  eharacteristics  of  the  younger 
group  of  low  income  farmers  are  bueh  that  if  credit 
ifc-  to  be  used  to  alleviate  their  condition,  special 
programs  including  intensive  planning,  education, 
and  financial  aid  are  required.  For  those  who  have 
chosen  not  to  go  into  debt,  management  advice  could 
show  them  how  to  use  credit  productively.  And,  for 
those  who  demand  credit,  the  added  input  of  man- 
agement is  likci>  ii)  increase  their  access  to  ere  lit. 

Tiiese  results  comparing  the  older  and  younger 
farmers  by  debt  status  in  the  chronically  low  income 
class  indicate  that  a  weakness  in  farmer  demand 
coid('  aceount  for  the  bulk  of  the  nonuse  of  credit 
among  low  income  farmers.  Over  70  percent  of  the 
chronically  low  income  farmers  not  using  credit  in 
1960  w.  ve  65  years  of,^ge  or  older  or  had  long  tenure 
on  the  same  farm.  But  even  if  credit  was  made  more 
readily  available  to  this  group  it  is  not  clear  that 
it  would  have  mueh  impact  on  alleviating  their 
low  income  status.  The  low  level  of  physical  re- 
sources eoupled  with  the  older  age  of  the  farm  oper- 
ator suggests  that  the  capacity  of  the  farm  to  absorb 
added  capital  would  not  be  very  high.  For  younger 
operators  with  chronically  low  incomes,  additional 
inputs  of  education,  training,  and  management  ad* 
vice  may  be  as  important  as  additional  amounts  of 
credit. 

Ar»«ount  of  Credit  Used  by  Poverty  Fanners 

Another  question  associated  \vith  credit  use  is 
whether  users  obtain  credit  in  adequate  amounts. 
It  is  difficult  to  obtain  useful  indications  of  the 
optimum  amount  of  capital  which  can  be  economi- 
cally employed,  and  even  information  concerning 
amounts  lenders  would  provide  according  to  usual 
credit  standards  are  sparse.  Nevertheless,  some  indi- 
cation of  the  intensity  of  credit  use  can  be  obtained 
bv  focusing  on  different  groups  of  farms  reporting 
debts  (table  5). 

Compared  with  indebted  farmers  whose  total  net 
cash  incomes  averaged  more  than  $3,000,  chronically 
low  income  farmers  with  debt  utilized  about  the 
same  amount  of  real  estate  credit  in  relation  to 
real  estate  owned  but  used  more  total  credit  relative 


to  net  cash  income.  However,  the  intensity  of  credit 
use  varied  substantially  for  the  two  age  groups  of 
chronically  low  income  farmers.  Older  operators 
utilized  real  estate  credit  less  intensively  than  did 
higher  income  farmers  but  tl.e  ratio  of  total  debt 
to  net  cash  income  was  similar.  Younger  farmers  in 
the  chronically  low  income  group  with  debt  used 
credit  more  intensively  as  measured  by  the  two 
ratios  than  either  the  higher  net  income  group  or 
the  ohier  farmers  with  debt  in  the  chronically  low 
income  class. 

The  relatively  heavy  debt  load  indicated  by  these 
data  for  the  younger  operators  docs  not  support  the 
thesis  that  lower  income  farmers  can  obtain  only 
small  amounts  of  credit  relative  to  their  financial 
condition.  While  it  is  likely  many  could  use  even 
more  credit,  the  same  would  likely  apply  to  fanners 
with  net  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more.  Partly  as  a 
result  of  the  relatively  heavy  indebtedness  and  risk 
associated  with  providing  this  amount  of  credit  to 
lower  incGiue  farmers,  some  of  it  may  have  more 
restrictive  terms  and  liigher  interest  rates  than  the 
credit  extended  to  higher  income  farmers. 

Availability  of  Credit  to  Farmers 

The  1960  sample  survey  provides  some  evidence 
that  chronically  low  income  fanners  as  a  group  had 
nearly  the  same  relative  access  to  credit  sources  as 
did  higher  income  frirmcrs.  The  distribution  of  the 
number  of  farmers  by  net  income  class  and  their 
major  source  of  credit  is  similar  (table  6). 

If  credit  standards  for  some  institutions  were 
rigorous  enough  to  exclude  lower  income  farmers, 
it  would  seem  that  a  smaller  portion  of  the  total 
number  of  borrowers  would  obtain  credit  from  such 
a  lender  and  some  other  source  Ni-i  as  merchants, 
dealers,  or  individuals  would  be  elatively  more 
important.  While  differences  of  this  nature  occur, 
the  differences  do  not  appear  to  be  substantial 
enough  to  indicate  large  gaps  in  the  availability  of 
credit  to  lower  ineonir  'armers. 

The  largest  differenv  s  in  the  source  of  credit 
between  lower  and  higlier  income  farmers  with  real 
estate  debts  occur  for  insurance  companies,  banks, 
and  individuals.  Only  about  4  percent  of  the  chroni- 
call:,  low  income  farmers  with  a  major  real  estate 


'ji.iBLe5. — Debt  ratios  for  specified  groups  of  farmers  with  debts,  1960 


Farm  operator  group 


Farmers  with 
debts 


Major  real  estate 
debt  as  percent 

of  land  and 
buildings  owned 


Total  debt  as 
percent  of  total 
not  cash  income 


Total  net  cash  incomes  $3,000  or  more  

Total  net  cash  incomes  imder  $3,000   

Total  net  cash  income  under  $3,000  hut  temporarily  depressed 
Total  net  cash  income  under  $3,000  and  chronically  low  

Older  farmers  with  chronically  low  incomes  

Younger  farmers  with  chronically  low  incomes  


Thousands 
1,105 
793 

229 
564 
341 
223 


20 
20 

20 
19 
14 

34 


151 
455 

1,684 
180. 
156 
220 
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Table  6. — Source  of  the  largest  major  real  estate 
and  non-real-estate  debt  of  borrowers  with  total 
!  net  cash  income  of  over  $3,000  compared  to  those 
!  tcith  chronically  low  incomes,  1960 
IPoicent  of  boriowersi 


Farmeiv?  with  Fanners  with 

major  real  estate  non-real-estate 

debt  who  had  debt  who  had 

Source  of  largest       total  net  caf?h  total  net  cash 

debt  of  borrowers        income  of —  income  of — 


Over 

Under 

Over 

Under 

$3,000 

$3,000' 

$3,000 

$3,000' 

P'edcral  land  banks  . 

24 

20 

Production  credit 

10 

6 

Farmers  Home 

Administration  . . . 

6 

7 

3 

2 

Life  insurance 

11 

4 

2 

1 

Commercial  banks  . 

25 

32 

36 

30 

Mercimnts  and 

32 

38 

27 

31 

8 

12 

All  other   

7 

6 

9 

11 

Total  borrowers  . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

'  Excludoy  borrowers  with  total  net  cash  income  of  under 
$3,000  who  wore  judged  to  be  only  temporarily  in  the  low 
income  class. 


debt  obtained  it  from  an  insurance  eompany.  In 
eoinparison^  about  11  pereent  of  the  higher  income 
farmers  obtainec!  their  major  real  estate  debt  from 
insuranee  companies.  On  the  other  hand^  banks  and 
individuals  are  relatively  more  important  lenders 
of  real  estate  credit  to  lower  ineome  farmers  than 
they  aro  to  farmers  with  higher  ineomes. 

The  distribution  of  farmers  by  source  of  their 
non-re:il-estate  debt  shows  that  about  half  of  the 
higixT  income  fanners  obtained  their  short-term 
cri»dit  from  institutional  lenders.  Among  the  lower 
income  group  about  two-fifths  obtained  their  short- 
term  credit  from  institutional  sources.  Merchants, 
dealers,  individuals,  and  other  sourees  were  rela- 
tively more  important  for  the  lower  income  farmers 
th^n  they  were  for  farmers  with  higher  incomes. 

The  overall  picture  does  not  change  much  if  the 
analysis  is  based  on  the  proportion  of  the  total 
dollar  amount  of  credit  outstanding  from  each 
source  instead  of  the  number  of  borrowers.  Meas- 
ured by  the  distribution  of  the  dollar  amount  out- 
standing, insurance  companies  are  relatively  less 
important  lenders  to  lower  income  farmers  but  land 
banks  become  relatively  more  important.  For  non- 
real-estate  debt,  institutional  sources  account  for 
over  half  of  the  total  dollar  amount  of  eredit  used 
by  lower  income  farmers  but  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  total  to  the  higher  income  group. 

Partly  because  resources  acquired  with  credit 
affect  incomes,  it  is  likely  that  incomes  of  bor- 
rowers v/ith  outstanding  debts  do  not  indicate  in- 
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eonic  levels  at  the  time  the  loan  was  made.  Changes 
in  ineome  through  time  may  be  particularly  large 
for  borrowers  with  real  estate  loans  because  of  their 
larger  size  and  long-term  nature  and  for  FHA  eredit 
programs  whose  major  objectives  are  to  improve 
farm  ineomes.  Therefore,  a  more  rigorous  examina- 
tion of  the  role  of  credit  agencies  in  providing  credit 
to  low  income  farmers  requires  information  about 
the  borrower's  income  at  the  time  of  the  application 
rather  than  later  when  the  debt  may  have  been  out- 
standing for  some  time. 

Nevertheless,  based  on  the  available  evidence,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  as  a  group 
fanners  with  net  incomes  above  or  below  $3,000 
have  reasonable  access  to  a  variety  of  competing 
eredit  sources. 

Summary  and  Implications 

Data  from  the  1960  Sample  Sui-vey  of  Agriculture 
indicate  that  about  1,550,000  farm  operators  in  1960 
had  net  cash  incomes  below  $3,000.  Of  these  with 
low  net  cash  income,  about  325,000  were  judged  to 
have  fallen  into  this  olass  only  temporarily  and  the 
remaining  1^25,000  were  regarded  as  having  chroni- 
cally low  incomes.  Examination  of  the  use  of  credit 
by  farmers  with  net  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more  and 
those  with  chronically  low  incomes  provide  three 
main  obser\^ations: 

(1)  Relatively  fewer  low  income  farmers  use 
credit  than  higher  income  farmers.  While  additional 
evidence  would  be  useful  nonuse  of  credit  appears 
to  be  associated  with  the  lack  of  demand  on  the 
part  of  farmers  as  much  as,  oi  more  than,  with 
conditions  associated  with  the  availability  of  credit 
supplied.  Economic  characteristics  of  credit  users 
and  nonusers  do  not  differ  enough  to  preclude  the 
use  of  credit  if  nonusers  actively  demanded  it.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  possible  to  appraise  adequately  cer- 
tain socioeconomic  factors  which  might  affect  credit 
use. 

(2)  Amounts  of  credit  obtained  by  lower  income 
farmers  are  about  average  relative  to  owned  real 
estate  and  large  relative  to  net  cash  income.  About 
8  pereent  of  the  total  farm  debt  was  owed  by  the 
chronically  low  income  group  which  produces  about 
10  percent  of  the  farm  output,  employs  8  pereent  of 
the  annual  cash  inputs,  and  owns  10  percent  of  the 
total  real  estate  assets  (table  7). 

(3)  Sources  of  credit  used  by  low  ineome  and 
high  income  farmers  are  not  greatly  different.  This 
indicates  that  many  low  income  farmers  have  rea- 
sonable access  to  a  variety  of  competing  sources  of 
eredit.  A  more  adequate  test  of  the  view  requires 
information  about  individuals  obtaining  new  loans 
by  areas,  tenure  of  farmers,  and  terms  of  loans. 

While  these  observations  indicate  that  credit 
sources  in  1960  were  about  the  same  for  the  low 
income  group  as  the  high  ineome  group  of  farmers, 
they  do  not  indicate  anything  about  the  "qualita- 
tive" characteristics  of  the  credit  provided.  Loan 
tenns,  including  size  of  loan,  downpayments,  length 
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Table  7 .—Distribution  of  all  farms,  total  debt,  cash  sales,  ami  capital  inputs  by  amount  of  net  cash  income^ 

class  of  farm  operators ^  1960 


Total  net  vi\>\\  income 


Under  $3,000 


Clm»aeter<«tu' 


$3,000  or 

more 


Tempo  rarilv 
low ' 


Chronically 
low' 


Number  of  farms  (thousands)    1.697  325  1525 

Percent  of  farms  in  group  with  debt    65  70  46 

Peieent  of  total  for  all  farms: 

Number  of  farms    52  10  m 

Cash  farm  sales    76  14  10 

Cash  farm  expenses    75  17  » 

Value  of  land  and  buildings  owned    75  15  lU 

Total  farm  debt    75  17  8 


*  With  uro->  faim  salei^  of  $10,000  or  more  or  owning  land  and  buildings  valued  jit  $251)00  or  iJJor(\ 
-With  Rio.s-  farm  «iles  of  less  than  $10,000  or  owning  land  and  buihiing>  valued  at  less  than  $25,000. 


.\11  income 
groups 


3^47 
58 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


of  loan,  renewal  privileges,  interest  rate,  and  se- 
curity for  fanners  in  the  lower  income  group  may 
be  substantially  different  from  those  on  loans  to 
farmers  with  higher  incomes.  If  loan  tenns  are  more 
restrictive  to  low  production  farmers  than  to  higher 
income  farmers,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  low 
income  farmers  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  ade- 
quately finance  the  development  of  their  farm  unit. 
However,  any  move  toward  more  liberal  loan  terms 
which  reduces  the  return  to  lenders,  would  tend  to 
make  commercial  credit  less  available  to  the  higher 
risk  farmers  including  many  with  chronically  low 
incomes. 

Probably  the  most  substantial  gap  in  farm  credit 
markets  is  that  associated  with  farmer  demand  and 
willingness  to  use  credit.  Indications  are  that  most 
nonusers,  whether  they  have  net  incomes  above  or 
below  $3,000,  have  a  credit  base  about  equal  to  that 
of  some  other  fanners  who  use  credit  and  have  rea- 
sonable access  to  funds.  The  weak  demand  for  credit 
by  many  low  income  farmers  may  reflect  rapidly 
declining  returns  from  capital  added  to  a  small 
resource  base  and  the  unwillingness  to  assume  risk. 
The  essential  ingredient  for  many,  particularly  the 
younger  farmers,  is  likely  to  be  management  and 
technical  advice  on  how  best  toj  use  additional 
resources  that  credit  helps  farmers  to  obtaifi. 

Major  Individual-Type  Loan  Programs  of 
the  Fanners  Home  Administration  and 
Their  Contribution  in  Alleviating  Low 
Farm  Incomes 

The  foeus  of  this  part  of  the  study  is  to  determine 
the  amount  of  new  FHA  credit  which  is  directly 
received  by  individuals  with  lower  incomes.  This  in 
turn  will  help  indicate  the  contribution  these  credit 
programs  make  in  alleviating  fann  poverty.  The 
farm  poverty  line  continues  to  be  defined  as  a  total 
net  cash  income  of  $3,000.  Other  levels  could  be 


xi^eil  and  other  definitions  such  as  the  amount  of 
income  available  for  family  living  expenses  may  be 
better  for  some  purposes.  However,  in  order  to  main- 
tain comparability  with  the  analysis  in  the  first  part 
of  this  study,  the  net  cash  income  definition  was 
retained.  Part  of  the  funds  FHA  provides  each  year 
represents  additional  credit  for  some  of  its  bor- 
rowers. The  analysis  largely  excludes  those  '^sub- 
sequent loans"  and  emphasizes  cliaracteristics  of 
borrowers  obtaining  an  initial  loan  from  FHA. 

FHA  credit  programs  can  be  grouped  into  seven 
kinds.  Six  are  largely  designed  to  provide  credit  to 
individuals— three  real  estate  and  three  non-real- 
estate— and  the  other  includes  community  service 
prograins.  The  six  individual  loan  programs  account 
for  85  percent  of  total  FHA  credit  granted  in  fiscal 
year  1966  (table  8).  However,  only  four  credit  pro- 
grams are  discussed  in  this  paper:  (1)  farm  oper- 
ating, (2)  fann  ownership,  (3)  rural  housing,  and 
(4)  economic  opportunity.  Together,  these  ac- 
counted for  over  tliree-fourths  of  the  loan  activity 
of  the  agency  in  fiscal  year  1966.  Programs  excluded 
from  the  analysis  and  brief  explanations  for  their 
omission  are:  (1)  the  emergency  loan  program, 
because  the  annual  volume  of  loans  made  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  recipients  bear  no  necessary 
relationship  to  the  poverty  problem;  (2)  soil,  water, 
and  land  conservation  and  development  loans,  be- 
cause of  tlic  limited  nature  of  the  program;  and  (3) 
community  service  credit  program,  because  it  does 
not  provide  funds  directly  to  individuals. 

Farm  Operating  Loan  Program 

Operating  loans  represent  the  larg.est  FHA  credit 
program  in  terms  of  number  of  borrowers  and  dollar 
amount  of  credit  granted  in  fij^cal  year  1966.  The 
basic  purpose  of  the  progft^m  is  to  provide  oper- 
ating funds  to  low  production  farm  families  for  im- 
proving farm  productivity  and  family  income,  and 
for  establishing  a  viable  farm  init.  As  with  other 
FHA  programs,  farm  planning  and  management 
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Table  8. — Total  dollar  amount  of  direct  and  insured 
loans  made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
by  major  program,  fiscal  year  1966 


Piograin 


Percent 


Farm  ownrr>!iip  

Rural  housing^   

Soil,  water,  conservation. 
•  Appaladiia   

Total  individual  UMl-e.»»tate- 
t.vpe  loans   

Opriating   

Emergency   

Economic  opportunity   

Total  individual  opprating- 
type  loans   


Total  Community  Service 
Credit  Programs'   

Total  all  programs  


Animint 

(list  ri- 

of  loans 

bution 

Million 

dollars 

Percent 

2325 

22 

266.4 

25 

3.9 

(=) 

503.5 

47 

276.0 

26 

100^ 

9 

273 

3 

403.8 

38 

9075 

85 

1595 

15 

*  1,066.5 

100 

^  Includes  S7.8  million  of  rental  housing  loans  for  the 
elderly  and  labor  liou^ing  loans.  While  the.se  Ioan.s  are  made 
to  indivi(hiab,  their  benefit.s  accrue  to  a  larger  group  of 
uual  people  and  for  this  reason  might  be  cla.s.««ed  a^^  com- 
munity .*»ervice  programs. 

-Less  than  0.5  percent. 

""Includes  re.**ource  development,  rural  renewal,  commu- 
nity facilities,  locreation.  waterslied  and  shift  in  lard  use 
loan  programs. 

'  In  addition,  grant*  totaling  $222  million  were  made  for 
labor  housing  and  water  .Kystpm  planning  and  development. 


advice  are  an  important  part  of  tlio  prograia  Eligi- 
bility is  contingent  upon  not  being  able  to  obtain 
credit  from  eommercial  sources  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  operating  loan  program  shows  an  almost  con- 
stunt  growth  rate  in  the  postwar  period  though  some 
laige  annual  deviations  from  the  trend  occur.  The 
do  Tar  value  of  loans  granted  increased  more  than 
thi[eefold  between  1949  and  1966.  Even  with  the 
rapid  growth,  FHA  operating  loans  accounted  for 
on  y  about  6  percent  of  the  total  non-real-estate 
faim  credit  outstanding  held  by  reporting  lending 
institutions  in  early  1966. 

liathaway  {4)  summarized  the  development  of 
the  program  to  1958  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  pmgram  was  initially  a  program 
primarily  intende(l  to  *?erve  low-income  farmers, 
scccessive  legi.<^lation  and  adniini.strative  |)olicy 
have  made  it  more  nearly  a  program  to  serve 
commercial  farmer.**  who  for  various  reasons  can- 
not obtain  the  credit  elsewhere  that  they  need  to 
adjust  to  the  rapid  change  in  agriculture,  or  who 
having  gotten  it. have  experienced  managerial  or 
other  difficultieji.  The  increased  loan  limits,  the 
sharp  rise  in  the  average  loan  size,  the  authoriza- 
tion of  operating  loans  for  refinancing  and  the 
slow  shift  in  the  (li^tribution  of  loans  toward  the 
high  income  States  all  point  in  this  direction. 
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The  remainder  of  this  section  focuses  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program  in  recent  years  in  order  to 
determine  whether  it  may  still  be  characterized  as 
a  program  to  .serve  conunerciai  agriculture  or 
whether  it  make.<  important  contribution?  to  alle- 
viating rural  poverty.  The  main  source  of  inioima- 
tion  used  in  this  analysis  pertains  to  characteristics 
of  nearly  12,400  new  borrower.*?  receiving  operating 
loans  in  fi&cal  year  1966. 

Characteristics  of  new  borrowers 

About  one-hid f  of  all  new  borrowers  reported 
gross  farm  sfiies  of  under  $5,000  in  the  year  prior 
to  obtaining  an  operating  loan  and  another  10  per- 
cent were  not  farming  at  the  time  they  received  the 
loan  (table  9).  Net  earnings  from  farming  for  these 
two  groups  of  operators  averaged  $600  or  less  but 
nonfarm  income  averaged  $2,600.  Prior  to  receiving 
the  loan,  nonfarm  income  accounted  for  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  net  ca>h  income  of  these  two  groups 
of  farmers.  It  appears  that  many  of  these  borrowers 
were  largely  tlependent  upon  the  nonfarm  economy. 
Off-farm  income  together  with  the  operating  loan 
proviiled  funds  either  for  getting  established  in 
farming  or  for  development  of  a  more  adequate  farm 
business. 

Borrowers  with  cash  farm  sales  of  $5,000  to  $9,999 
accounted  for  nearly  one-fifth  of  all  new  borrowers 
in  fiscal  year  1966.  Those  fanners  appear  to  be  rea- 
sonably established  in  agriculture,  as  they  have 
owned  assets  whieh  averaged  about  $23,000  and  over 
two-thirds  of  their  total  net  cash  income  was  derived 
from  farming  activities.  Their  heavy  indebtedness 
prior  to  obtaining  an  FHA  loan  probably  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to  obtain  needed  additional 
amounts  of  credit  from  other  sources. 

The  remaining  one-fifth  of  all  new  borrowers  re- 
ported eash  sales  of  over  $10,000.  As  a  group,  these 
fanners  reported  good  net  cash  farm  incomes  but 
debts  were  a  high  portion  of  their  owned  assets — 
amounting  to  nearly  60  percent.  It  seems  that  many 
of  these  borrowers  encountered  financial  difficulties 
requiring  debt  consolidation  coupled  with  financial 
advice.  Credit  demands  of  many  of  these  larger 
operators  for  refinancing  plus  new  operating  credit 
may  have  txeeeded  usual  credit  standards  or  policies 
of  their  local  lenders  and  thereby  made  them  eligible 
for  an  FHA  operating  loan. 

All  told,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  credit 
granted  new  borrowers  under  this  program  in  fiscal 
year  1966  went  to  about  80  percent  of  the  borrowers 
who  ha(i  sales  of  under  $10,000  or  to  those  not  farm- 
ing. Looked  at  in  this  way  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
program  was  primarily  oriented  to  the  larger  com- 
mercial farm.  While  the  bulb  of  the  recipients  were 
part  of  a  low  production  Segment  of  agriculture, 
most  do  not  appear  to  be  part  of  a  chronically  low 
income  group.  Instead,  those  data  suggest  that  many 
arc  young  operators  who  were  actively  trying  to  get 
established  in  farming  or  who  desire  funds  for  devel- 
oping their  farm  into  a  more  viable  business. 
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Table  9. — Characteristics  of  neiv  FHA  borroivers  in  the  year  before  receiving  an  operating  loan  grouped 

by  cash  farm  sales^  fiscal  year  1966 


Annual  rash  farm  sale.*** 


Characteristic  Operator         Under  S5.000-  SlO,000  All 

not  farming       $5,000  $9,999         and  over  borrowers 


Boii'owcrs:: 
Number 
iVrcont 


Age   years  

Owned  as>ets   r  dollars  

Debts   do.... 

Net  worth   do  

Etiuity  ratio   percent  

Xet  cash  farm  income   dollars  

Xonfarm  income   do  

Total  net  caj?h  income  do  

Percent  of  income  from  farming  percent  

Size  of  operating  loan   dollars  


1,222 

6,271 

2.362 

2^22 

12,377 

10 

51 

19 

20 

100 

Average  per  honower 

32 

44 

42 

41 

42 

9,500 

13.600 

?3.400 

42,500 

20,900 

4300 

5.800 

12.600 

25.100 

10,900 

4.700 

7.800 

10.800 

17,400 

10,000 

49 

57 

46 

41 

48 

=^  400 

COO 

2.900 

7.400 

2,400 

4,200 

2.300 

1.300 

1.300 

2,100 

4.600 

2.900 

4200 

8.700 

4,500 

7 

21 

69 

85 

53 

10^40 

4.020 

8,000 

12.960 

7.230 

'Data  pertaining  to  a.s>et.<,  dobt.s.  and  income  are  rotinded  to  neareM  $100. 

■Some  farm  income  for  operators  classed  as  not  farming  at  the  time  of  tiie  loan  may  reflect  farm  income  receivecl 
earlioi-  in  the  year  or  income  from  farmwork. 


Other  evidence  that  many  of  the  borrowers  were 
trying  to  get  established  in  farming  is  shown  in 
table  10.  Even  though  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  new 
borrowers  had  total  net  cash  incomes  of  $3,000  or 
more,  farm  characteristics  indicate  that  these  oper- 
ators were  not  firmly  established  in  commercial 
fanning.  Their  gross  receipts  averaged  $8,600, 
owned  assets  averaged  $26,000,  and  equities  in 
owned  assets  averaged  less  than  50  percent.  Many 
of  these  young  operators — average  age  40 — aug- 
mented farm  earnings  with  off-farm  work  as  non- 
farm  income  averaged  about  $3,000. 

Borrowers  with  net  cash  incomes  of  under  $3,000 
accounted  for  about  two-fifths  of  all  borrowers  and 
received  less  than  30  percent  of  the  funds  loaned. 
Even  though  they  had  smaller  farm  businesses  th&n 
the  higher  net  income  group,  in  many  ways  they 
appeared  to  be  more  committed  to  agriculture  than 
did  recipients  with  higher  net  incomes.  Borrowers 
with  less  than  $3,000  net  income  were  older,  equity 
ratios  were  higher,  and  nonfarm  earnings  were  only 
about  one-fourth  as  much  as  for  borrowers  with 
total  net  cash  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more.  In  the 
absence  of  the  FHA  operating  loan,  many  wivh  low 
net  nash  incomes  would  be  hard  pressed  to  develop 
their  fiirming  operations  into  a  viable  unit;  and, 
judged  by  it«  low  level,  nonfarm  income  seems  to 
offer  little  potential  for  this  group.  For  most  of  these 
farmers  the  FHA  operating  loan  therefore  appears 
to  help  provide  necessary  resources  for  improving 
their  income. 

Farm  operating  loans  by  regions 

Nearly  half  of  all  new  borrowers  were  located  in 
the  South.  A  mid-1956  study  (2)  indicated  that  less 
tlian  two-fifths  of  all  FHA  borrowers  with  out- 
standing operating  loans  were  located  in  the  South 
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Table  10. — Selected  characteristics  of  n^w  bor- 
rowers by  total  net  cash  income  in  the  year  prior 
to  receiving  an  operating  toaw,  fiscal  year  1966 


$3,000 

All 

Characteristic 

Under 

and 

income 

$3,000 

over 

grotips 

Borrowers : 

Number   

5,147 

7,230 

12377 

42 

58 

100 

Amount  of  operating  loans 

made  ...million  dollars.. 

26.3 

632 

89.5 

Percent  of  dollar  amount 

29 

71 

100 

Average 

per  borrower 

45 

40 

42 

13^ 

26.200 

20.000 

Total  debts   do.. 

6300 

14,100 

10,900 

7,200 

12.100 

10,000 

Equity  ratio   percent.. 

53 

46 

48 

Cash  farm  income. dollars. . 

3,400 

8,600 

6400 

Cash  farm  expenses  do.. 

2,800 

4.800 

4j000 

Net  cash  farm  income,  .do. . 

600 

3,700 

2400 

Nonfarm  income   do . 

800 

3,000 

2|l00 

Total  net  cash 

1,400 

6,700 

4i500 

at  that  time.  Thus  these  more  recent  data  based  on 
new  borrowers  indicate  a  greater  concentration;  of 
recipients  in  the  major  low  income  region  tha^  a 
decade  earlier.  i 

An  examination  of  the  characteristics  of  bfor- 
rowers  in  three  regions  of  the  U.S.  indicates  tpiat 
those  in  the  South  more  nearly  represent  a  chijon- 
ically  low  income  group  than  do  borrowers  in  eitiher 
the  North  or  West.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the  south- 
ern borrowers  reported  annual  farm  sales  uader 
$10,000  compared  to  about  70  percent  in  the  other 


I 
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two  regions  (table  11 L  But  what  may  be  more  im- 
portant, borrowers  with  sales  under  $10,000  in  the 
South  seem  to  be  more  strongly  connnitted  to  agri- 
culture than  do  borrowers  in  either  the  North  or 
West.  While  the  level  of  capital  assets  and  net  worth 
arc  lower  for  borrowers  in  the  South  than  in  the 
other  two  areas,  the  proportion  of  assets  owned  is 
higher  and  borrowers  on  the  average  are  older.  Net 
cash  farm  income  averages  about  the  same  in  all 
areas  but  nonfarm  income  is  substantially  lower  in 
the  South.  This  latter  observation  may  reflect  that 
ofT-fann  jobs  are  less  available  in  the  South  than  in 
other  regions. 

T.\BLE  11. — Selected  characteristics  of  new  FHA 
borrowers  receiving  operating  loans  by  cash  re- 
ceipts and  region,^  fiscal  year  1966 


Characteristic 


Cash  receipts  under  $10,000: 
Percent  of  borrowers  in 
group   


Average  age   years.. 

Owned  assets  ...dollars.. 

Debts   do.. 

Net  worth  do.. 

E(iuity  ratio  . .  .percent. . 
Net  rash  farm  income 

dollars. . 

Xonfarm  cash 

income   do.. 

Total  net  cash 

income   do.. 

Cash  receipts  over  $10,000: 
Percent  of  borrowers 
in  group   , 


Average  age   years.. 

Owned  assets  . .  .dollars. . 

Debts   do.. 

Net  worth   do.. 

Equity  ratio. . .  .percent . . 
Net  cash  farm 

income   dollars.. 

Nonfarm  cash 

income   do.. 

Total  net  cash 
•  income   do... 


South       North  West 


88  71  70 


Average  per  borrower 


45 
11^ 
4^250 
6.950 

62 

38 
18.300 
10300 
8,000 

44 

40 
22,700 
11.400 
11300 

50 

uoo 

1400 

1,000 

1700 

3.000 

2300 

2.900 

4.100 

3,900 

12 

29 

30 

Average  per  borrower 

43            40  42 
31.000       45,400  48^ 
14.900       28.400  29^200 
16,100       17.000  18300 
52           37  39 

7^ 

6300 

7,900 

1.200 

\m 

1,500 

9,000 

8^ 

9,400 

*  Regions  are  defined  as  follows: 
North.  18  Statej*  including  Minn..  Iowa,  Mo..  III..  Ind.. 

Ohio.  W.  Va.,  Pa.,  N.J.,  and  those  to  the  north. 
South,  13  States  inchiding  La.,  Ark.,  Ky.,  Va.,  Md.,  Del., 

and  tho.<e  to  the  south. 
1  West.  19  States  including  N.  Dak..  S.  Dak.,  Kans.,  Nebr., 
Okla.,  Tex.,  and  those  to  the  we.«t. 

These  comparisons  sugge.st  that  many  borrowers 
in  uhe  South  would  likely  eontinue  to  farm  even  in 
the  absence  of  the  fami  operating  loan.  However, 
access  to  FHA  credit  may  help  them  develop  a 
stronger  fann  unit.  In  the  North  and  West,  farmers 
wit  1  sales  under  $10,000  are  younger,  have  lower 


e(|uity  ratios,  and  substantial  amounts  of  nonfarm 
income.  The^e  characteristics  suggest  that  many 
borrowers  in  tliese  regions  are  getting  established 
in  farming  and  in  the  ab^^ence  of  the  loan  might  have 
expanded  thc»ir  nonfarm  activities. 

Characteristicg  of  white  and  nonwhite  borrowers 
in  the  South 

About  one-fifth  of  all  new  borrowers  obtaining 
operating  loans  in  fiscal  year  1966  were  nonwhite 
and  more  than  90  percent  of  these  were  located  in 
the  South.  As  a  result  of  this  concentration  of  non- 
white  borrowers  in  the  South,  nearly  two-fifths  of 
the  new  borrowers  in  that  region  were  Negro  even 
though  the  1964  Census  of  Agriculture  reported  that 
nonwhite  farmers  made  up  less  than  15  percent  of  all 
farm  operators  in  the  South.  But  this  comparison 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  nonwhite  farmers 
have  satisfactory  access  to  FHA  credit.  Nonwhite 
borrowers  obtained  operating  loans  which  average 
less  than  one-half  that  made  to  white  borrowers  in 
the  same  age-asset  class  (table  12).  However,  some 
of  this  diflference  in  size  of  loan  probably  reflects 
different  opportunities  for  whites  and  nonwhites  to 
obtain  control  over  additional  amounts  of  land, 
which  frequently  forms  part  of  the  base  for  the 
operating  loan.  Also  whites  and  nonwhites  may  tend 
4o  engage  in  different  systems  of  fanning  having 
different  credit  requirements. 

A  more  adequate  appraisal  of  the  amount  of 
credit  obtained  by  Negro  and  white  borrowers  re- 
quires information  on  the  productivity  of  capital 
and  the  economic  capacity  of  the  farms  operated  by 
Negroes  and  whites  to  profitably  utilize  additional 
amounts  of  capital.  While  little  or  no  data  of  this 
nature  are  available,  one  indication  is  provided  by 
the  ratio  of  cash  farm  receipts  to  cash  farm  ex- 
penses. This  ratio  averaged  about  the  same  on  fanns 
operated  by  nonwhites  as  on  those  operated  by 
whites  and  suggests  that  the  marginal  productivity 
of  capital  was  similar. 

Summary  and  conclusions 

The  analysis  of  the  largest  FHA  credit  program 
ind'^^ates  that  70  to  80  percent  of  the  new  borrowers 
in  recent  years  either  were  not  farming  or  had  cash 
receipts  of  under  $10,000.  Even  though  the  majority 
of  borrowers  were  on  low  production  farms,  most 
did  not  appear  to  belong  to  a  chronically  low  income 
group.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  North  and  West 
where  borrowers  with  sales  of  under  $10,000  tended 
to  be  young — average  age  under  40 — and  the  aver- 
age nonfarm  income  was  about  13,000.  These  char- 
acteristics suggest  the  hypothesis  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  FHA  operating  loan  program  many  might 
have  been  able  to  satisfactorily  orient  their  liveli- 
hood toward  the  nonfarm  economy. 

In  the  South,  however,  the  average  age  for  l)or- 
rowers  with  sales  of  under  $10,000  was  iiigher,  45, 
and  they  received  mud  '  :88  nonfarm  income.  These 
borrowers  appear  to  be  more  established  and  to  some 
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Table  12. — (Characteristics  of  new  FHA  borrowers  receiving  operating  loans  in  the  South  by  age,  assets, 

and  color,  fiscal  year  1966 


Net  Total 

cash  Non-  net 

Owned        Xct      Eciuity      farm  farm         cash       Acres  Operating 

Class  Borrowers    assets       worth      ratio      income  income  income  operated  loan 


Number 


Under  35  years  old : 

Assets  under  $3,000: 

\yhite    173 

Xonwhite    99 

Assets  $3,000  to  $9,999: 

White    386 

Xonwhite    93 

As.-ets  $10,000  and  over: 

\yhite    556 

Xonwhite    43 

.\ge  35  to  5^. . 

Assets  under  $3,000: 

White    142 

Xonwhite   

AsACts  $3,000  to  $9,999: 

White    526 

Xonwhite    580 

Assets  $10,000  and  over: 

White    1506 

Xonwhite    301 

Age  55  and  over: 

Assets  under  $3,000: 

White    56 

Xonwhite    226 

Assets  $3,000  to  $9,999: 

White    233 

Xonwhite    381 

Assets  $10,000  and  over: 

White    376 

Xonwhite    235 


Percent 


$1,600 

$800 

50 

$1,300 

1,100 

69 

1,000 

6,100 

3,500 

57 

1.600 

5,800 

3,700 

64 

1,600 

24,700 

12,200 

49 

2,300 

16,700 

9,700 

58 

1500' 

1^ 

800 

44 

1.500 

1.700 

1,200 

71 

1.100 

6,400 

4^00 

67 

2.200 

5300 

4,000 

69 

1.300 

26ii00 

15,200 

57 

3.000 

18.000 

10,900 

61 

2^200 

2,000 

1,600 

80 

2200 

1.700 

1,400 

82 

900 

6,200 

4,600 

74 

1.400 

6,000 

4.600 

77 

1500 

24300 

15,100 

62 

2.100 

17.100 

11,900 

70 

2500 

Number 


$1,800 

$3,100 

60 

$5,400 

1.000 

2,000 

50 

2.520 

2,300 

3,900 

100 

5,460 

1.600 

3500 

100 

2.660 

3.100 

5.400 

140 

6570 

2.400 

4300 

110 

4^ 

900 

2.400 

90 

3.170 

700 

1.800 

50 

1,740 

1^600 

3.800 

120 

3,740 

1,100 

2.400 

80 

2^0 

1.800 

4,8Q0 

171 

5340 

1,500 

3,700 

120 

3320 

600 

2.800 

80 

2340 

500 

1.400 

50 

1,020 

900 

2300 

100 

2.639 

700 

1,900 

80 

1,490 

1,400 

3,600 

190 

4370 

1.100 

3300 

120 

2^10 

extent  'iocked-iir'  the  farm  sector  perhaps  beeause 
of  limited  off-farm  opportunities  in  the  South.  The 
farm  operating  loan  appears  to  offer  an  important 
means  for  boosting  the  incoipes  of  these  l)orro\vers. 
As  the  operating  program  appears  to,  include  bor- 
rowers with  less  flexil)ility  and  opportunity  for  ob- 
taining off-fami  work  in  the  South,  the  program 
may  be  making  a  larger  contribution  in  alleviating 
current,  as  well  as  evolving,  farm  poverty  situations 
in  the  South  than  in  other  regions. 

About  two-fifths  of  the  nearly  12,400  new  1966 
borrowers  for  which  information  was  available  re- 
ported total  net  cash  incomes  of  less  th.an  $3,000  in 
the  year  prior  to  obtaining  their  operating  loan. 
Over  60  percent  of  those  with  lower  net  incomes 
were  located  in  the  South.  Borrowers  with  less  than 
$3,000  total  net  cash  income  accounted  for  over  half 
of  all  borrowers  receiving  operating  loans  in  the 
South,  whereas  the  proportion  of  borrowers  report- 
ing similarly  low  net  incomes  in  the  North  and  West 
was  about  30  percent. 

An  aspect  requiring  more  careful  analysis  con- 
cerns nomvhite  borrowers.  A  comparison  of  white 
and  nonwiiite  borrowers  of  the  same  age  and  assets 
in  the  South  indicates  that  nonwhite  farmers  obtain 


loans  that  are  only  half  the  size  obtained  by  white 
farii.jrs. 

It  is  believed  that  borrowers  with  cash  sales  above 
$10,000  largely  had  financial  management  problems. 
The  operating  loan  i)rogram  with  its  supervisory 
assistance  affords  a  method  for  these  borrowers  to 
consolidate  or  restructure  their  debts,  or  both,  as 
well  as  to  obtain  more  credit  in  order  to  continue 
their  operations.  While  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
total  dollar  amount  of  loans  granted  is  received  by 
these  farmers,  many  of  whom  are  located  outside 
the  South,  it  does  not  appear  that  refinancing  larger 
farms  has  become  a  dominant  part  of  the  program. 

Farm  Ownership  Loan  Program 

Ownership  loans  are  made  to  farmers  to  purchase, 
improve,  or  enlarge  their  farms.  At  the  outset,  loans 
under  this  program  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  number  of  owner-operated  family 
farms.  The  program  was  .subsequently  hroadejncd 
(19461  to  include  loans  for  farm  enlargement  pnd 
development.  Later  authorization  (1956)  allowed 
loans  on  less  than  family  size  units  and  permi^ed 
refinancing  of  existing  debts.  While  the  prog 'am 
accounted  for  over  one-fifth  of  the  credit  grantedl  by 
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FHA  in  fiscal  year  1966,  it  is  a  small  source,  about 
5  percent,  of  the  total  dollar  volume  of  farm  real 
estate  mortgages  recorded  in  recent  years. 

A  sharj)  expansion  of  this  loan  program  occurred 
beginning  in  1961.  The  number  of  borrowers  receiv- 
ing ownership  loans  rose  from  a  1949-60  average  of 
just  over  3,500  to  4,700  in  1961  and  between  li;JOO 
and  13,300  in  each  year  thcrcaft<»r.  Average  annual 
dollar  amounts  of  loans  granted  through  both  the 
direct  and  insured  ))rogram  rose  from  under  $50 
million  to  $93  million  in  1961  and  an  annual  average 
of  S220  million  from  1962  through  1966.  The  expan- 
sion after  1960  bocsted  FHA  farm  ownershij)  loans 
share  of  total  farm  mortgage  recordings  from  about 
2  percent  in  virtually  every  postwar  year  to  5-6 
percent  starting  in  the  early  1960's. 

Tlic  major  source  of  information  used  to  indicate 
the  kind  of  farmers  receiving  credit  under  the  farm 
ownership  program  pertains  to  borrowers  receiving 
a  loan  in  fiscal  year  1966.  Selected  data  about  char- 
acteristics for  nearly  8,100  new  borrowers — those 
not  having  an  FHA  loan — are  used. 

Characteristics  of  new  borrowers 

Over  70  percent  of  new  farm  ownershij)  borrowers 
in  fiscal  year  1966  had  cash  sales  of  less  than  $10,000 
or  were  not  farming  in  the  year  prior  to  obtaining 
their  ownership  loan.  As  was  true  with  new  bor- 
rowers obtaining  an  FHA  operating  loan,  these  bor- 
rowers are  part  of  a  low  production  segment  of 
farming  but  most  do  not  appear  to  be  part  of  a 
chronically  low  income  group.  While  net  cash  farm 
incomes  were  low  for  all  groups  except  those  with 
sales  of  $10,000  or  more,  average  nonfarm  incomes 
were  generally  substantial,  particularly  for  those 
with  sales  of  less  than  $5,000  or  who  were  not  farm- 
ing. As  a  result,  total  net  cash  income  in  the  year 
before  receiving  the  ownership  loan  averaged  $5,600 


for  all  borrowers  and  $3,900  for  borrowers  with 
farm  sales  of  under  $5,000. 

.\bout  45  percent  of  the  new  borrowers  in  fiscal 
year  1966  rcj)ortcd  sales  under  $5,000  in  the  year 
I)rior  to  obtaining  their  loan  (table  13).  The  1964 
census  indicated  less  than  two-fifths  of  all  commer- 
cial farms  were  in  ihh  group.  The  concentration  of 
borrowers  in  this  sales  class  suggests  that  the  pro- 
gram is  primarily  oriented  to  smaller  farmers.  Slany 
of  these  farmers  can  develop  their  farm  as  a  viable 
unit  only  if  they  obtain  a  sizable  injection  of  new 
resources  in  the  form  of  land  or  buildings  or  for 
development  j)urj)Oscs.  Tlic  average  size  of  loan  for 
this  group  of  borrowers  was  $13,400  and  most  of 
this  money  was  used  for  acquiring  additional  re- 
sources. Over  four-fifths  of  the  initial  loans  made 
in  fiscal  year  1966  were  for  purchasing  land — farm 
enlargement  or  devcloj)mcnt.  Tlic  remaining  loans 
were  for  refini»ncing  debts.  In  earlier  years  the  por- 
tion for  acquiring  or  dcvclo))ing  resources  was 
smaller. 

Other  characteristics  also  suggest  that  most  bor- 
rowers are  not  part  of  a  chronically  low  income 
group  but  are  actively  engaged  in  getting  more 
firmly  established  in  farming.  About  two-thirds 
were  under  45  years  of  age  and  about  the  same 
proportion  had  more  than  ai|^^ighth-grade  educa- 
tion. Over  one-half  of  all  new  borrowers  owned 
])roperty  worth  less  than  $25,000  and  three-fifths 
extended  their  control  over  resources  by  renting 
land.  If  these  distributions  are  compared  with  char- 
acteristics of  all  farm  operators,  it  is  apparent  that 
farm  ownership  loans  are  concentrated  among 
former  renters,  younger  farmers,  and  those  with 
more  years  of  education  (table  14). 

Negro  borrowers  comprised  only  6  percent  of  total 
new  borrowers  in  1966.  While  virtually  all  were 
located  in  the  South,  they  account  for  less  than  15 


Table  13. — Characteristics  of  new  FHA  borrowers  in  the  year  before  receiving  a  farm  ownership  loan, 

grouped  by  cash  fa*  i.t  sales,  fiscal  year  1966 


Annua]  cash  farm  sa!^ ' 


Operator 

SlO/XX) 

not 

Under 

$5,000- 

AH 

Cliaractcristic 

farming 

$9,999 

and  over 

borrowers 

Borrowers: 

472 

3,619 

1,773 

2,21<) 

8,083 

6 

46 

22 

27 

100 

32 

41 

41 

40 

40 

11,400 

18,400 

30^ 

48,400 

29,100 

4^ 

7300 

14^200 

24^00 

13,800 

7;200 

10,600 

16^00 

24,100 

15300 

63 

58 

53 

50 

53 

300 

500 

2,800 

7,500 

2,900 

4,000 

3,400 

1,700 

i;200 

2,700 

5^ 

3,900 

4400 

8,700 

5,600 

 do.... 

16,690 

13,400 

20,040 

26,490 

18,720 

*  Data  pertaining  to  assets,  ddbls,  and  income  arc  rounded  to  nearest  $100. 

'Some  farm  income  for  operators  classed  as  not  farming  at  the  lime  of  tlic  loan  may  reflect  farm  income  received 
earlier  in  the  year  or  income  from  farm  work. 
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Table  14. — Percentage  of  all  fanners  and  of  FIIA 
borrowers  receiving  farm  ownerMp  loans  in  fscal 
year  1966,  by  age,  ownership^  and  education 


All  FHA 

Chaiartcristic  farmci-s  *  borrowei-s 


Age: 

Un<lcr  45    35  67 

45  an*!  over   65  33 


All  ages    _          100   100 

Ownership : 

Ftill  owners    58  35 

Part-owneiTs    25  32 

Tenants    M7  27 


All  tenures     100   '  100 

Kducation: 

81  li  grade  or  tinder   49  34 

9tli  grade  or  higher   51  66 

All  grades  of  education. .  100  '  100 


^  Age  distribution  from  1959  Census  of  Agiieulture,  tenure 
and  education  from  1964  Census  of  Agrictdture. 
-Includes  niaiiager;^. 

^  Includes  6  percent  of  all  borrowers  who  were  not  farming. 


ity  of  rccipientj*  were  in  a  lower  income  elass.  Total 
net  caj>h  income  a\  eragcd  $5,600  for  new  borrowers 
obtaining  ownership  loans.  However,  not  all  of  the 
total  net  eash  ineoine  is  available  for  family  living 
oxpense^.  Some  must  be  used  for  debt  repayment. 

As  shown  in  table  13,  total  net  cash  incomes  are 
lower  among  borrowers  with  smaller  farm  sales  than 
among  those  with  larger  sales.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  all  borrowers  obtaining  farm  ownership 
loans  in  fiseal  1966  had  sales  of  under  $10,000.  Total 
net  cash  ineoine  for  borrowers  in  this  group  aver- 
aged more  than  $4,000.  With  total  net  eash  income 
averaging  this  amount,  i£  would  appear  that  no  more 
tlian  half  of  these  borrowers  (sales  under  $10,000) 
or  30  perecnt  of  all  new  borrowers  would  have  net 
incomes  which  would  fall  in  a  poverty  class. 

These  observations  suggest  that  a  small  portion 
of  the  total  credit  supplied  by  this  program  flows 
directly  to  farmers  with  chronically  low  incomes. 
However,  considerable  amounts  may  go  to  farmers 
on  the  verge  of  being  in  a  low  income  class  and  to 
those  with  heavy  debts.  Viewed  in  this  way  the 
program  makes  a  contribution  in  alleviating  farm 
poverty  by  helping  fanners  to  acquire  resources  so 
that  they  will  not  slide  into  a  low  income  class. 


percent  of  all  borrowers  in  that  region.  The  propor- 
tion of  Negro  borrowers  is  substantially  smaller 
than  in  the  operating  loan  program.  Negroes  ob- 
taining ownership  loans  tend  to  be  older  than  white 
borrowers — 70  percent  were  over  45  and  less  than 
30  percent  have  had  more  than  8  years  of  education. 

Farm  ownership  loans  by  regions 

Borrowers  obtaining  farm  ownership  loans  in 
1966  were  fairly  evenly  distributed  among  the  three 
regions.  (For  description  of  the  three  regions,  see 
footnote  to  table  11.)  While  over  half  of  the  bor- 
rowers obtaining  operati  g  loans  from  FHA  w^ere 
located  in  the  South,  36  percent  of  the  farm  owner- 
ship borrowers  were  in  the  South.  The  remaining 
ownership  borrowers  were  about  equally  divided 
between  the  North  and  the  West. 

A  mid-1956  study  (1)  indicated  that  over  45 
percent  of  all  FHA  borrowers  with  outstanding 
ownership  loans  were  located  in  the  South  at  that 
time. 

A  comparison  of  data  from  the  two  studies  (each 
ap})licable  for  only  a  single  year)  indicates  that 
some  shifting  of  the  program  away  from  the  major 
low  income  region  during  the  past  decade  may  have 
occurred.  Broadening  the  program  to  include  loans 
for  farm  enlargement  and  refinancing  has  probably 
made  these  types  of  loans  more  useful  to  farmers 
in  the  North  and  West. 

Summary 

Data  '  new  borrowers  obtaining  farm  owner- 
ship loant     fiseal  year  1966  indicate  that  a  minor- 


Rural  Housing  Loan  Program 

The  FHA  was  authorized  in  1949  to  make  loans 
to  faniiowners  to  construct  or  repair  houses  and 
farm  buildings.  A  major  revamping  of  the  program 
occurred  in  1961  when  nonfarm  rural  people  w^ere 
made  eligible  for  the  loans.  This  was  the  first  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  by  the  FHA  which  ex- 
tended its  activities  to  nonfarm  people.  In  more 
recent  years  the /program  was  extended  to  provide 
housing  loans  for  senior  citizens,  farm  labor,  rental 
units  for  the  elderly,  and  for  other  special  purposes. 

In  the  decade  prior  to  the  1961  revamping,  the 
annual  average  volume  of  loans  made  was  $28  inil- 
lion.  The  amount  fluctuated  from  zero  in  fiseal  year 
1955  to  more  than  $50  million  in  1958  and  1959.  In 
the  5  years  after  1961,  the  annual  average  exceeded 
$160  million,  and  in  fiscal  year  1966  the  total  was 
$266  million.  A  considerable  amount  of  this  recent 
expansion  occurred  after  1965  when  Congress  more 
than  tripled  the  funds  available  and  added  an  in- 
sured loan  program. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  discussion  of  the  rural 
housing  program,  this  analysis  focuses  only  on  ^^reg- 
ular''  loans  made  under  section  502  of  the  Housing 
Act.  This  portion  of  the  rural  housing  loan -program 
accounted  for  80  percent  of  the  total  number  and 
90  percf^nt  of  the  dollar  volume  of  loans  made  in 
fiseal  year  1966  (table  15).  One-half  of  the  exclu- 
sions are  loans  made  under  the  senior  citizens  loan 
program.  Loans  under  this  program  were  made  to 
persons  62  years  of  age  or  older — the  average  was 
69 — and  almost  two-thirds  were  made  in  the  South. 

Focusing  on  the  great  bulk  of  the  rural  housing 
loans — those  made  under  the  "regular'^  provision  of 
section  502 — about  15  percent  were  secured  by  fann 
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Table  15. — Sximber  and  amount  of  rural  housing 
loans  made  during  fiscal  year  1966,  by  program 
and  jarm-nonjarm  security 


Type  of  program 


Xumber 
of  loans 


Amount 
of  loans 


Million 
dollars 


Fmm  trnct   

Xonfarm  trnd   

Total  of  **rpgiilar"  loans 
made  under  section  502  ...  

Senior  citizen   

Emergencx-  

Self-lie  !|)   

Total  of  ".special"  loans 
made  under  section  502 

Total,  section  502   

Section  503.  association  loans  .. 

Section  504.  repair  loans  

Rental  liou.<ing  for  elderly  .... 
Lal)or  housing'  

Total  ntral  housing   

*  Excludr.«  4  grants  totaling  $22 


4,212 
21,640 

31.9 
2072 

25352 

239.1 

3.253 

15.1 

194 

1.7 

86 

.5 

,  3!533__ 

172 

29^85 

256.4 

4 

2.640 

22 

81 

43 

22 

32,132 

266.4 

million. 


tructs  and  the  reniaimier  by  nonfjinii  tracts.  The 
proportion  secured  by  farm  tracts  ranged  from  10 
percent  in  the  East  to  20  pereent  in  the  Midwest. 
However,  it  is  hkely  that  FHA  makes  more  loans 
to  farmers  for  housing  than  the.se  figures  indieate. 
A  number  of  houses  are  built  on  small  traets  split 
off  from  the  main  fann  unit  and  thereby  classify  as 
nonfann,  and  some  loans  for  housing  are  made  to 
farmers  thmugh  the  farm  ownership  loan  program. 
Despite  this  weakness  in  the  method  of  identifying 
farm  housing  loans,  an  indication  of  the  income 


characteristics  of  homeowners  with  farm  and  noii- 
farm  rural  housing  loans  i?  shown  in  table  16. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  rural  housing  loans  se- 
cured by  farm  tracts  were  reeeived  by  borrowers 
having  less  than  $4,000  total  net  cash  ineome."*  In 
contrast,  less  than  15  pereent  of  the  loans  secured 
by  nonfarm  tracts  went  to  persons  with  ineoines  of 
less  than  $4,000.  For  both  groups,  income  is  defined 
as  net  va>\\  farm  income  plus  cash  income:  irgja^ll 
other  sources.  Because  cash  eosts  of  living  are  lower 
for  farm  families  than  for  rural  nonfarm  families, 
the  economic  posture  of  farm  and  nonfarm  bor- 
rowers may  not  be  as  different  as  the  data  in  table 
16  suggest. 

Evidence  that  borrowers  securing  their  loans  with 
farm  and  noiifarin  tracts  have  similar  "real  in- 
comes" is  provided  by  the  FHA  classifieation  of 
borrowers  with  "low  to  moderate  ineomes''  and 
those  with  "above  moderate  incomes.''  This  classi- 
fication is  made  by  FHA  in  assigning  interest  rates 
to  rmaLhousing  loans.  Those  in  the  low  to  moderate 
class  can  obtain  insured  loans  at  5  percent  while 
those  in  the  above  moderate  income  class  pay  the 
same  rate  as  families  receiving  home  loans  insured 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  The  cur-, 
rent  rate  is  6  percent  plus  one-lialf  of  1  pereent  for 
insurance.  Family  budgets  showing  only  enough 
cash  above  living  expenses  to  repay  debts  are 
classed  as  having  low  to  moderate  ineoines.  Bor- 
rowers showing  surplus  funds  above  living  expenses 
and  debt  repayment  are  classed  as  having  above 
moderate  incomes.  As  this  classification  takes  into 
account  differences  in  living  expenses  as.sociated 


*  Availahlc  data  do  not  .<how  the  numhci*  of  horrowors 
with  not  nxAi  income  below  $3^000.  Thcn^forc.  this  part  is 
not  cntii-ply  (■oin|)aniblo  to  other  \miti  of  the  paper  which 
ti.siially  employed  the  tuider-$3.000  level  as  an  indication  of 
low  income. 


TxBLE  16. — Distribution  of  borrov^ers  receiving  section  502  rural  housing  loans,  by  total  net  cash  income  ^ 

and  security  J  fiscal  year  1966  ^ 


S(»ciirity  and  type  of  program 


Xumber  of 
loans 


Under 
$4,000 


Distribution  (pereent) 


$4,000 

$5,999 


$6,000  and 

over 


All  income 
elasscs 


ERIC 


Farm  tracts: 
'  In.sured  .. 
Direct  ... 

■  Total 


3,172 
1,040 

4,212 


65 
72 

67^ 


17 
16 


17 


Nonfarm  tracts: 
Insiircd  


I 


Direct   

Total   

Total  farm  and  nonfarm  traets 


18,123 
3301 


11 

16 


35 
38 


18 
12 

16 


54 
46 


100 
100 

100 


100 
100 


21,924 


12 


35 


53 


100 


26,136 


21 


32 


47 


100 


*  Total  net  cash  income  is  ilefined  as  net  cash  farm  income  plus  income  from  all  other  sources  i-eceived  by  borrower  in 
yet|r  before  receiving  loan. 

*  Based  on  loan  obligations.  Numbers  differ  slightly  from  those  given  in  table  18. 
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with  family  i?ize  and  place  of  ro:?idence,  it  may  be 
more  indicative  of  relative  status  than  are  measures 
based  f?olely  on  income. 

When  the  above  definitions  are  used.  90  percent 
of  all  borrowers  had  low  to  moderate  incomes.  This 
proportion  was  virtually  the  same  for  housing  loans 
secured  by  farm  tracts  and  for  those  secured  by  non- 
farm  tracts.  Regardless  of  the  income  classification 
used,  it  appears  that  a  large  portion  of  the  rural 
housing  loans  secured  by  farn\  tracts  are  obtained 
by  persons  whose  income  approaches  a  minimum 
level  of  ade(|uacy.  This  is  less  true  for  borrowers 
who  had  rural  housing  loans  secured  by  nonfarm 
tracts. 

Consitlering  both  farm  and  nonfarm  borrowers, 
the  mral  housing  program  seems  to  be  oriented  to 
the  group  of  younger  people  who  usually  buy  houses. 
The  average  age  of  all  recipients  was  35  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  More  than  one-third  of  all  borrowers 
were  under  30  and  in  the  East  and  South  the  pro- 
portion approached  two-fifths. 

According  to  the  1960  Census  of  Housing  about 
6.4  million  occupied  housing  units  in  rural  areas 
that  were  judged  "inadequate"  (table  17).  While 
current  needs  are  probably  smaller  than  these  data 
indicate,  the  relative  contribution  made  by  the  FHA 
rural  housing  loan  program  in  meeting  this  need  is 
small.  Only  about  25,000  initial  loans  were  made  in 
fiscal  year  1966  under  the  "regular'^  loan  program, 
though  subsequently  an  additional  7,000  senior  citi- 
zen, repair,  and  other  "speciar*  housing  loans  in- 
creased the  total  to  about  32,100.  This  comparison 
of  rural  housing  needs  and  number  of  loans  made 
from  this  one  source  helps  account  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  rural  housing  loan  program  and  sug- 
gests that  future  expansion  of  the  program  is  needed. 

Based  on  the  distribution  of  borrowers  receiving 
initial  ''rcgular^^  loans  in  fiscal  year  1966,  housing 
loans  appear  to  be  geographically  distributed  ac- 
cording ta  needs  (table  17).  However,  somewhat 
more  rural  housing  loans  were  made  in  the  South 
relative  to  needs  than  in  other  regions.  The  distribu- 
tion of  loans  made  in  fiscal  yoar  1966  was  virtually 
the  same  as  reported  by  Hathaway  (4)  for  housing 

T.^BLE  17. — Xumber  of  rural  farm  and  nonfarm  housing  units  and  FHA  initial  rural  housing  loanSj  by  regions 


Distribution  of— 


Occupied  Inadequate         Rural  housing  Inadequate 

housing  housing  loans,  fiscal  housing  Rtu-a!  housing 

Region  units*  units'  year  1966*  units  loans 


Thousands  Thousands  Thousands  Percent  Percent 

Northeast                                          2,444  717  2,291  11  9 

North  Central                                    4.682  1,839  6,402  29  22 

South                                               5,961  3,309  16,192  51  62 

West                                              1,717  579  1,719  9  7 


Total,  U.S   14,704  6,444  24,694  m  100 


^Data  from  1960  Census  of  Housing. 

'Estimated  number  of  houses  classified  as  deteriorating,  dilapidated,  or  sound  but  without  complete  plumbing. 
'Include^  initial  direct  and  insured  "regular"  rural  housing  loans. 
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loaui^  outstanding  at  tbe  end  of  1958.  Ex|)ansion  of 
tbe  program  during  tbe  pas-t  8  yoari*  has  apparently 
not  altered  the  geograpbic  allocation  of  lunds  very 
nuicb.  Xor  has  it  affected  repayments.  Tbe  relative 
number  of  borrower^  bcbind  scbedule  in  tbcir  pay- 
ments did  not  cbangc  mucb  between  1961  and  1966. 
Tbe  average  for  tbe  6-ycar  period  was  8  ixircent. 

Summary  and  implications 

Tbe  rural  bousing  loan  program  was  designed  for 
tbose  wbo  couldn^t  get  ercdit  elsewhere.  Attractive, 
interest  rates  and  terms  have  contributed  to  the 
growtb  of  tbe  program,  but  it  .^eems  tbat  tbe  main 
reason  for  tbe  rapid  expansion  of  loans  is  that  th(> 
program  makes  credit  more  readily  available  to 
belp  meet  tbe  bousing  needs  of  rural  people.  While 
the  program  does  not  contribute  directly  to  improv- 
ing incomes,  it  does  provide  a  source  of  credit  for 
upgrading  rural  bousing  and  tbereby  improves  the 
quality  of  rural  living. 

This  brief  look  at  tbe  cbaracteristics  of  fc^rm  bor- 
rowers obtaining  loans  from  tbe  major  part  of  the 
housing  program  indicates  that  two-thirds  of  the 
farm  borrowers  had  total  net  eash  incomes  under 
$4,000.  However,  only  15  |)ercent  of  all  loans  are 
secured  by  farm  tracts.  Thus  even  with  a  liberal 
allowance  for  the  inclusion  of  some  farmers  among 
borrowers  with  their  loans  secured  by  nonfarm 
tracts,  less  than  one-fifth  of  all  rural  housing  loans 
appear  to  be  reaching  low  income  farmers.  However, 
an  additional  amount  secured  by  nonfarm^  tracts 
goes  to  farmers  and  farm  laborers  and  some  loans 
for  housing  purposes  are  made  to  other  farmers 
through  the  ownership  loan  program.  These  observa- 
tions indicate  that  most  borrowers,  farm  and  non- 
farm,  are  young;  two-thirds  have  net  worths  under 
$5,000;  and  nearly  90  percent  have  an  income  and 
family  living  expenditure  pattern  allowing  little  or 
no  cash  surplus.  Thus,  judged  by  these  borrower 
characteristics,  housing  needs  in  rural  areas,  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  program,  it  appears  that 
tlie  housing  program  provides  important  amounts 
of  credit  to  rural  people  who  would  otherwise  find 
it  difficult  to  improve  their  housing  conditions. 


Economic  Opportunity  Loan  Program 

The  Economic  Opportunity  loan  program  was 
added  to  the  array  of  FHA  activities  in  1965.  The 
major  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  help  low  income 
rural  families  develop  enterprises  that  would  enable 
them  to  raise  their  level  of  living.  Funds  must  be 
used  primarily  to  increase  earning  capacity  and 
hence  are  largely  incurred  for  financing  capital 
assets.  While  major  programs  of  the  FHA,  sueh  as 
the  farm  ownership  and  farm  operating  programs, 
are  designed  to  help  farmers  obtain  resources  to 
'{  establish  a  viable  farm  capability  of  providing  an 
\  adequate  standard  of  living  for  the  family,  this  pro- 
I  gram  has  a  more  limited  objective.  Credit  is  ex- 
.  tended  to  borrowers  so  they  can  more  nearly  reach 
;  their  potential  even  though  that  potential  may  be 
i  low.  Eligibility  re(|uirements  virtually  assure  that 
;  all  of  these  loans  go  to  poverty  families. 

This  section  of  the  report  i)rQvides  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  recipients  in  order  to  indicate  (1)  how 
far  the  program  has  reached  into  the  poverty  class, 
(2)  the  proportion  going  to  farmers  and  nonfarmcrs, 
and  (3 1  accomplishments  of  the  program  in  terms 
-of  its  objective  of  raising  the  level  of  living  of 
1  borrowers. 

Over  17,000  Economic  Opportunity  loans  were 
made  in  fiscal  year  1966,  of  which  slightly  more 
than  half  were  for  agricultural  purposes  (table  18). 
Nearly  two-thirds  were  to  individuals  with  gross 
cash  incomes  from  all  sources  of  less  than  $3,000 
though  the  portion  below  this  income  levels  was 
higher  for  tliose  obtaining  loans  for  aj^ricultural 
l)urposes  than  for  those  obtaining  loans  for  non- 
agrieultural  purposes.  Income  available  for  family 


living  is  even  lower  than  these  income  figures  indi- 
cate as  no  deduction  has  been  made  for  farm 
exi)cnses. 

About  three-fifths  of  all  Eeonomic  Opportunity 
loans  in  fiscal  year  1966  were  made  in  the  South. 
The  distribution  of  ivcipients  by  income  class,  assets 
owned,  and  net  worth  all  .show  that  in  the  South  a 
higher  portion  of  loans  went  to  those  with  the  lowest 
income  or  smallest  amount  of  resources  than  did  in 
other  regions.  In  both  the  East  and  Midwest,  Eco- 
nouiic  Opportunity  loans  did  not  seem  to  reach  as 
fa?  into  the  poverty  class  as  they  did  in  the  South 
and  West. 

The  limited  potential  of  most  farm  recipicnt.^^  is 
indicated  by  the  i^all  amount  of  piiysical  and 
human  resources  they  have  acquired.  Over  half  had 
e(|uity  in  property  of  less  than  $3,000,  about  two- 
thirds  were  46  years  of  age  or  older,  and  well  over 
half  had  less  than  a  seventh-grade  education  (table 
19).*'  The  comhination  of  low  current  income  and 
inadc(|uate  human  and  capital  resources  indicates 
that  most  farm  recipients  have  little  potential  for 
increasing  their  level  of  living  by  amounts  which 
would  provide  any  more  than  a  minimiun  standard 
of  living. 

The  same  jiictiire  of  limited  ])otcntial  emerges  for 
farm  laborers  and  nonfarni  unskilled  workers  re- 
ceiving Economic  Op|x)rtunity  loans.  Only  for  a 
group  of  recipients  classed  as  nonfhrm  i)rofessional 
— comprising  about  one-fourth  "of  all  Economic 
Opportunity  Iwrrowers — does  a  picture  emerge  indi- 


'  Tlirso  cliaractoiistitv  of  Economic  OpiKJitunity  borrowcM's 
ohtainrd  from  :i  sprrial  tnhiilation  of  8212  loans  nitifie 
to  all  horrowrr.-?  in  c.-ulv  1966. 


Tahu:  18. — Distribution  of  Economic  Op])ortunity  loanSy  by  regions  and  gross  cash  income  of  borrotcer  in 

fiscal  year  1966^ 


Borrowers  Total  gross  casli  income 

  All 

Purposr  and  region                                   Percent         Under          $3,000-          $5,000  income 

Xnmber      di>«lribution       $3,000           $4,999         and  over  classes 

Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 

Agricultural  purposes: 

East    243  3  32  38  30  100 

Midwest    1,245  14  44  36  20  .  100 

South    5,541  61  76  21  3  100 

West    807  9  58  32  10  100 

Island  territories   1^18  13  98              _2  (')  100 

Total   "  9,ffl          ^JOO  ^72   , J^.^  _  j  — 

Nonagriciiltiiral  purposes : 

East    939  12  38  41  21  100 

Midwest    U45  15  42  36  22  100 

South    4,417  55  61  30  9  100 

West    974  12  53  36  11  100 

IslancLtl^rritories   444  6  67  22  21   100 

Total    8,019  "loo  64  33  13  100 

'  Gross  income  is  the  sum  of  total  cash  receipts  from  farming,  ineome  from  nonagricultural  enterprise  and  all  other 
off-farm  income. 

'Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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T\BLK  19. — Selected  characteristics  of  borrowers,  by  occupation,  obtainiug  Economic  Opportunity  loans 

during  the  early  part  of  the  1966  fiscal  year 


IPoit'ont  of  borrowers]  ! 


Occupation 


Farm 
laborers 

.  .  and  Nonfarm  Xonfarin 

Clunacteristic  Farmers         managers       professional  unskilled 


Kdutation  (higho>-t  grade  completeil) : 


t'nder  6    55  57  28  37 

7  or  8    27  21  29  32 

High  school  or  inoie    18  22  43  31 


Total     100  -  100   100  100 


Ago  I' 

Inder  33    11  30  25  28 

34^5    22  27  35  32 

46  and  over   67  43  40  40 


Total     100  100  lOOf  100 


\<-t  Worth: 

Under  S3.000    51  84  60  68 

83.000-84.91)9    24  10  19  17 

S5.000  anti  over   25  6  21  15 


Total    100  100  100  100 


Total  number  in  group   3,189  482  2,259  2,282 


eating  more  than  a  limited  potential  for  boosting 
their  level  of  living.  While  most  persons  in  the  group 
have  accumulated  little  net  worth,  many  tend  to  be 
young  and  have  more  education  than  other  occupa- 
tional groups  receiving  Economic  Opportunity 
loans. 

A  rough  indication  of  the  kind  of  gains  which 
might  accrue  from  the  program  is  obtained  by  com- 
paring family  living  expenses  of  borrowers  with 
loans  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  year  before 
the  loan  to  living  expenses  budgeted  for  a  typical 
future  year  which  includes  the  effect  of  the  loan. 
This  comparison  indicates  a  niodest.upward  shift 
in  the  distribution  of  borrowers  (table  2C).  For 
example,  about  83  percent  of  the  borrowers  with 
agricultural  loans  reported  family  living  expenses 
under  $2,000  in  the  year  prior  to  the  lean.  Living 
expenses  of  this  amount  were  budgeted  in  the  typical 


year  for  77  percent  of  the  borrowers.  Using  these 
data,  estimated  median  family  living  expenses  might 
be  expected  to  increase  from  $1,200  to  $1,450,  a 
20-pcrcent  gain.  While  this  appears  to  be  a  worth- 
while  increase,  annual  gains  may  be  modest  as  the 
budgeted  year  may  be  2  years  away  and  any  gain 
nnist  be  adjusted  for  increases  in  living  costs. 
Budgeted  increases  in  living  expenses  for  borrowers 
obtain'ng  loans  for  nonagricultural  purposes  were 
larger  than  for  borrowers  obtaining  loans  for  Agri- 
cultural purposes. 

It  is  too  early  ta  infer  much  from  the  repayment 
record  on  Economic  0|)portunity  loans,  as  the  pro- 
gram ijs  just  getting  started.  Of  the  total  funds 
advanced,  6  percent  were  scheduled  to  be  repaid 
in  full  by  July  1,  1966.  Of  the  number  falling  due 
up  to  that  date  only  10  percent  were  delinquent  and 
they  accounted  for  13  percent  of  the  total  principal 


Table  20. — Family  liiimj  expenses  for  borrowers  with  Economic  Opportunity  loans  made  during  1966 

fiscal  year 
IPorcout  of  borrowers  i*cportingl 


Family  living  expcnjies 


All  family 


Under  $1,000-  $2,000        living  expense 

Pl^^)o^e  of  loan  and  year  $1,000  $1,999  and  over  groups 

Agricultural  purpose:*: 

Reported  by  year  before  loan   38  45  17  100 

Budgeted  for  typical  future  year  '   19  58  23  100 

Xonagriniltm'al  purposes : 

Reported  for  year  befoi*e  loan    16  48  37  100 

Budgeted  for  typical  future  year   5  38  67  100 
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amount.  However,  23  j)ercent  of  the  borrowers  with 
outstanding  credit  had  delinquent  histalhnents, 
though  the  |)Oition  was  somewhat  lower  for  fann 
borrowers. 

Coni|)arison  of  a  few  characteristics  of  8^12  re- 
cipients of  Economic  0|)|)ortunity  loans  with  char- 
acteristics of  1,630  a|)|)Iicants  who  were  not  granted 
loans  indicates  that  incomes,  ages,  and  level  of  edu- 
cational attainment  were  not  greatly  different.  In 
each  income  class  a  higher  pro|)ortion  of  Negro 
applicants  than  white  a|)|)licants  received  Economic 
Opportunity  loans.  This  limited  coni|)arison  sug- 
gests that  if  the  program  were  ex|)anded  and  ex- 
tended to  niore  applicants,  it  would  not  likely  incur 
sharply  higher  rates  of  dehnquency  provided  nputs 
of  advisory  personnel  were  increased  by  at  least  a 
comparable  amount. 

Summary 

The  Economic  0|)portunity  loan'  program  has 
been  in  operation  only  since  early  1965  and  it  is 
much  too  early  to  ap|)raise  the  results  being 
achieved.  From  available  data — nmch  of  the  data 
from  the  early  mor*hs  of  the  program  which  may 
not  be  typical  of  its  cunent  operation — the  follow- 
ing observations  can  be  made: 

(1)  In  most  areas  the  program  is  reaching  the 
hard  core  of  rural  i)overty  families.  However,  the 
program  serves  relatively  more  farm  poverty  fami- 
lies in  the  South  than  in  either  the  Northeast  or 
Midwest.  Partly  because  the  i)rogramMs  relatively 
more  important  in  the  South  than  in  other  regions, 
the  economic  status  of  borrowers  in  the  South  is 
substantially  lower  than  in  other  regions.  Negro 
borrowers  account  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number  receiving  loans  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  virtually  all  of  these  are  located  in  16  Southern 
States.  Available  data  indicate  that  Negroes  have 
satisfactory  access  to  Economic  Opportunity  loans, 
and  average  amounts  of  ^credit  obtained  per  bor- 
rower are  not  greatly  different  than  for  white 
borrowers. 

(2)  In  absence  of  aid  through  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity loan  program  (or  some  other  program) 
available  socioeconomic  characteristics  indicate  that 
many  borrowers  would  probably  make  little  prog- 
ress in  improving  theirJiving  standards. 

(3)  Budgeted  increases  in  family  living  expenses 
for  a  typical  year  after  the  loan  is  made  show  only 
moderate  gains,  which  suggests  that  the  level  of 
Jiving  of  many  borrowers  will  remain  near  a  poverty 
level.  These  small  gains  arc  in  part  related  to  the 
average  size  of  loan,  abou^  $1^700  in  fiscal  year  1966. 
The  maxhmiin  size  of  loan  permitted  was  raised 
from  $2,500  to  $3,500  in  December  1966. 

Looked  at  from  a  longer  run  view,  the  relative 
efficiency  of  aiding  this^group  througjjjBiiean  pro- 
gram will  have  to  be  appraised.  Among  the  questions 
bearing  on  this  appraisal  is  whether  this  type  of 
credit  program  can  be  adequately  administered  by 
the  same  agency  and  personnel  who  primarily  make 


other  ty|)es  of  loans.  This  may  be  |)articularly  hn- 
portant  when  the  criteria  and  expectations  for  other 
FHA  credit  programs  may  differ  substantially  from 
the  Economic  0|)i)ortunity  Ipan  program. 

Adjusting  Credit  Programs  for  Chronically 
Low  Income  Farmers 

The  1960  Sample  Survey  of  Agriculture  showed 
that  1,550,000  0|)erators,  48  |)ercent  of  all  farm 
0|)crators  in  the  U.S.,  had  total  net  cash  incomes 
of  under  $3,000.  However,  about  325,000  OjjCiators 
with  net  cash  incomes  of  under  $3,000  were  not 
judged  to  be  in  the  chronically  low  income  class. 
These  were  omitted  either  because  they  owned  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  resources  or  because  it  a|)peared 
that  adversity  in  the  survey  year  reduced  earnings 
temporarily.  This  left  1^5,000  operators— 38  per- 
cent of  alh  farm  operators — who  were  identified  as 
having  chronically  low  incoincs  (table  2). 

Older  Chronically  Low  Income  Farmers 

About  two-thirds  of  the  1,225,000  fanners  iden- 
tified as  belonging  to  the  chronically  low  income 
class  were  either  65  years  of  age  or  older  or  Jiad 
been  on  the  same  farm  for  over  10^  years.  Their 
average  age  was  nearly  60  and  the  average  value  of 
land  and  buildings  operated  was  about  $12,000. 

Even  though  additional  inputs  may  yield  rela- 
tively' high  returns  on  some  of  these  farms,  it  ap- 
liears  that  the  remaining  span  of  productive  years 
was  too  short,  or  the  size  of  most  units  0|)erated  by 
these  farmers  was  too  small,  or  both,  to  profitably 
utilize  enough  resources  to  i)00st  their  incomes  by 
very  much.  Therefore,  increasing  the  flow  of  pro- 
duction or  investment  credit  to  this  large  group  of 
chronically  low  income  farmers  would  not  seem  to 
be  a  very  satisfactory  ap|)roach  for  increasing  their 
incomes. 

While  credit  for  productive  pur|X)ses  is  not  likely 
to  help  nmch  in.  improving  levels  of  living  of  this 
older  group  of  chronically  low  income  farmers,  some 
thought  might  be  given  to  develo|)ing  a  special  type 
of  loan  i)rogram  which  pennits  the  older  operators 
to  con  vert  accumulated  equity  in  owned  resources 
into  cash  for  current  use.  A  loan  for  these  purposes 
would  not  be  repaid  |)eriodieally  but  would  be  re- 
paid-from  the  proceeds  of  the  estate.  Sueh  a  pro- 
gram might  help  older  farmers  make  the  transition 
from  active  farming  similar  to  special  credit  pro- 
grams that  help  young  farmers  get  established  in 
farming.  While  thi^  approach  seems  worthy  of  ex- 
ploring, the  amount  of  cash  that  such  a  loan  would 
produce  may  be  small  as  owner-equity  in  farm  real 
estate  averaged  less  than  $7,500  in  1960  for  the 
older  farmers  with  chronically  low  incomes. 

Thus,  even  considering  the  latter  proposal,  indi- 
vidual-type loan  |)rograms  do  not  seem  to  oflTer  a 
very  satisfactory  approach  for  alleviating  poverty 
of  these  older  farm  operators.  Instead  of  assigning 
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much  of  a  role  for  credit  as  a  way  of  aiding  this 
group  of  low  income  fanners,  other  approaches  such 
as  larger  social  security  and  welfare  payments  may 
prove  more  satisfactory.  ' 

Younger  Chronically  Low  Income  Farmers 

About  one-third,  400,000,  of  all  chronically  low- 
income  farmers  were  younger  operators  -average 
age  44.  Relatively  more  operators  in  this  group  re- 
ported using  credit  than  in  the  older  group  with  low 
incomes,  but  the  portion  in  debt  w*as  still  well  belpw^^ 
that  for  opera<^ors  of  more  viable  farms  or  with 
higher  total  net  cash  incomes.  Of  those  younger 
farmers  using  credit  in  the  lower  income  group, 
debts  were  heavy  relative  to  owned  real  estate  or 
to  total  net  cash  income. 

Improving  farm  incomes  may  be  a  reasonable 
approach  for  many  of  these  younger  farmers.  The 
lo\\  level  of  off-farm  incomes — less  than  $700 — sug- 
gcj?^"  that  available  off-farm  opportunities  v;ere 
limited  in  1960.  Even  with  generally  lower  nonfarm 
unemployment  rates  in  years  since  1960,  it.is  likely 
that  many  in  this  group  would  find  it  difficult  to 
locate  suitable  nonfarm  work.  But  improving  farm 
incomes  is  also  difficult,  as  most  need  substantial 
amounts  of  additional  farm  resources  and  their 
credit  base  is  small.  Not  only  was  tota'i  ^et  cash 
income  low  but  many  were  tenants  and  the  amount 
of  owned  resources  was  small. 

Other  factors,  however,  suggest  that  credit  cou- 


pled with  management  advice  and  supervision  can 
help  nmny  in  this  group  improve  their  farm  incomes. 
The  relatively  heavy  use  of  credit  by  those  in  debt 
suggests  many  are  already  actively  attempting  to 
boost  their  farm  earnings.  Moreover,  ratios  of  cash 
receipts  to  cash  expenses  or  cash  receipts  to  the 
value  of  capital  invested  in  land  and  buildings  are 
about  the  same  as  for  farmers  with  higher  net  in- 
comes. These  ratios  suggest  th^t  returns  to  addi- 
tional inputs  may  also  be  as  high  as  for  farmers 
with  net  cash  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more.  Therefore, 
expansion  of  the  flow  of  credit  and  inputs  of  man- 
agerial advice  to  this  group,  so  that  they  can  acquire 
resources  to  make  their  farms  more  productive,  ap- 
pears to  be  one  useful  approach  for  improving  their 
income. 

'More  than  other  credit  institutions  serving 
farmers,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
^^ombined  managerial  aid  and  supervision  with 
credit.  While  most  of  their  borrowers  are  younger 
farmers,  this  analysis  indicates  that  only  about  35 
percent  of  all  new  borrowers  obtaining  loans  in 
fiscal  year  1966  from  the  four  major  individual  FHA 
loan  programs  were  farmers  with  total  net  cash  in- 
comes of  less  than  $3,000  in  the  year  prior  to  ob- 
taining their  loan.  About  one-fourth  of  the  total 
funds  loaned  to  all  new  borrowers  through  the  four 
programs  went  to  new  farm  borrowers  with  low 
incomes  (table  21).  With  the  exception  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  loan  programs,  the  majority  of 
funds  loaned  under  each  FHA  program  in  fiscal 


Table  21. — Estimated  proportion  of  initial  FHA  loans  received  by  farm  borrowers  with  low  incomes^  fiscal 

year  1966 


Farm  operating ' 


Farm  ownership ' 


Rural  housing 


Item 

Total  loans  made  (initial  plus  subsequent  loans). 

r.e.ss  subsequent  loans  made  

Total  initial  loans  made  to  farm'  rs  and  non- 

—farmers^  

To  farm  borrowers  wiiii  low  net  cas'i  incomes: 
E<<t!nmtcd  percent  of  total  \u:t\?.\  loans 

m  le*   

Xuniucr  or  dollar  amount  


Million     Ni'p^'erof     Million     Number  of  Million 


Total  loans  made  (initial  plus  .subsequent  lo^ns). 

Less  subsequent  loans  made  

Total  initial  loans  made  to  farmers  &nd  non- 
farmers"  

To  farm  borrowers  with  low  net  cash  incomes. 
E'^timatcd  percent  of  total  initial  loans 

made  *   

Number  or  dollar  amount  


borrowers 

dollars 

boi.owers 

dollars 

borrowers 

dollars 

64,743 
46,488 

275 
159 

14^79 
2,747 

233 
27 

26.136 
943 

239 
3 

18^.55 

116 

11^2 

206 

25,193 

236 

41 
7,485 

29 
34 

30 
3,460 

20 
41 

20 
5,039 

20 
47 

Economic  Opportunity 

Total  of  four  programs 

Number  of 
borrowers 

Million 
dollars 

Number  of 
borrowers 

Million 
dollars 

17,073 
1,646 

27 
1 

122,231 
51,824 

774 
190 

15,427 

26 

70,407 

584 

53 
8,176 

53 
14 

34 
24,160 

23 
136 

'  Loans  made  during  1966  fiscal  year  but  excluding  $1.0 
million  of  loans  made  with  corporation  funds. 

^'BaKcd  on  real  estate  loan  obligations  for  fiscal  year 
1066. 

'  Ahout  85  percent  of  all  rural  housing  loans  (initial  plus 
subsequent)  were  .«pcured  by  nonfarm  tracts  and  47  percent 


of  all  Eoononiic  Opportunity  loans  were  for  nonagricultural 
purposes. 

*  Estimated  proportion  represents  total  number  of  new 
loans  or  dollar  amount  of  funds  received  by  farm  borrowers 
with  total  net  cash  incomes  of  under  $3,0()0.  See  the  report 
on  FHA  loans. 
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year  l«t)6  did  not  reach  fanners  with  ohronieally 
low  ineomes. 

FiVen  though  this  study  shows  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  farm  oi)erating  and  ownership  borrowers 
in  fiscal  year  1966  may  have  had  ineomes  above  a 
poverty  level,  eredit  obtained  from  these  two  pro- 
grams helps  prevent  many  from  falling  into  the 
f'hronieally  low  ineome  elass.  As  the  main  objective 

these  two  programs  is  to  establish  viable  farms 
capable  of  providing  adequate  family  ineomes,  prob- 
ably many  new  borrowers  will  continue  to  come 
from  a,  lower  middle  income  group  unable  to  obtain 
credit  elsewhere,  rather  than  from  a  ehronieally  low 
ineome  or  poverty  elass. 

Less  than  20  pereent  of  the  borrowers  obtaining 
rural  housing  loans  were*  estimated  to  be  farmers 
with  low  incomes.  The  main  reason  why  the  propor- 
tion is  low  is  that  four-fifths  of  all  rural  housing 
loans  are  jxiade  to  nonfarmers.  While  funds,  from 
this  program  do  not  provide  productive  resources 
for  increasing  incomes,  they  do  make  substantial 
contributions  to  improved  living  conditions  which 
in  turn  may  help  provide  a  more  favorable  environ- 
ment for  other  programs  designed  to  alleviate 
poverty.  Estimates  indicate  that  rural  housing  needs 
are  large  relative  to  the  availability  of  housing 
credit  in  rural  areas  from  either  FHA  or  private 
sources. 

Virtually  all  of  FHA*s  Economic  Opportunity 
loans  reach  well  into  the  poverty  class  though  many 
of  the  loans  were  not  for  agricultural  purposes.  Over 
80  percent  of  the  borrowers  receiving  loans  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  in  fiscal  year  1966  reported  cash 
family  living  expenses  of  less  than  $2,000  in  the 
year  before  receiving  the  loan.  Thus,  even  if  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  loans,,  which  averaged  less  than 
$2,000  in  fiscal  year  1966,  result  in  relatively  large 
gains,  many  recipients  will  remain  close  to  a  poverty 
level  for  several  years  unless  they  also  avail  them- 
selves of  other  opportunities. 

Conclusion 

Credit  for  production  and  investment  purposes  is 
not  likely  to  play  a  major  role  in  improving  the 
income  of  825,000  older  farmers  with  chronically 
^ow  incomes.  For  the  400,000  younger  farmers  with 
chronically  '  incomes,  credit  can  help  increase 
their  incomes  and  level  of  living.  Over  half  of  the 
/ounger  farmers  with  chronically  low  incomes  had 


outstanumg  debts  in  1960.  However,  of  those  with 
debts,  less  than  5  pereent  were  using  FHA  eredit. 
While  nongovernmental  sources  provide  substantial 
amounts  of  credit  to  this  group,  it  appears  that  Gov- 
erament  sources  will  have  to  assume  a  larger  role  if 
credit  is  to  be  an  increasingly  important  means  used 
to  alleviate  their  chronic  low  ineome.  Not  only  are 
loan  terms  from  non-Government  sources  likely  to 
discourage  credit  use  but  commercial  sources  arc 
not  likely  to  provide  supervision  and  management 
advice  required  by  many  of  these  borrowers. 

Estimates  given  in  the  previous  section  show  that 
in  one  year,  fiscal  1966,  less  than  25,000  FHA  farm 
borrowers  receiving  new  loans  had  net  cash  incomes 
which  placed  them  in  a  ehronieally  low  income 
group.  But  this  figure  overstates  the  direct  role 
played  by  FHA  in  providing  eredit  to  young,  low 
income  farmers.  Some  of  the  low  inco  ne  FHA  bor- 
rowers were  older  and  others  reported  low  incomes 
because  of  temporary  adversity.  Moreover,  an  esti- 
mated 5,000  rural  housing  loans  received  by  farmers 
with  low  ineomes  do  not  directly  contribute  to 
improving  incomes.  These  data  when  compared  to 
the  number  of  "younger"  farmers  with  chronically 
low*  incomes  who  might  benefit  from  a  program 
which  supplies  eredit  and  managerial  aid  suggest 
tliat  alleviating  farm  poverty  through  special  gov- 
ernmental credit  programs  of  the  size  operated  in 
fiscal  year  1966  will  take  a  long  time. 
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PART  V 
Economics  of  Poverty 


Chapter  29 


Equivalent  Levels  of  Living:  A  New  Approach  to  Scaling 
the  Poverty  Line  to  Different  Family  Characteristics 

and  Place  of  Residence 

J.  Patrick  Madden,  economist,  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty;  and  Jean  L.  Pennock, 
family  economist,  and  Carol  M.  Jaeger,  statisticiany  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture 


How  Jiany  Americans  are  poor?  Which  areas 
and  population  groups  have  tlie  highest  incidence 
of  poveHy?  How  rapidly  is  the  number  of  poor 
declining?  These  and  other  related  questions  are 
at  the  ^'^art  of  our  economic  intelligence  and  sta- 
tistics legarding  poverty.  All  these  poverty^  facts 
and  figures  are  predicated  on  some  objective,  quan- 
tifiable measure  of  poverty.  At  the  national  level, 
dec'sions  regarding  overall  program  size,  and  allo- 
cation of  funds,  as  well  as  measurement  of  the 
year-to-year  effectiveness  of  programs,  are  based 
oh  these  data.  And  at  the  grassroots  level,  indi- 
viduals are  often  denied  the  benefits  of  antipoverty 
programs  and  aid  because  their  incomes  are  above 
some  poverty  cutoff  level  of  income. 

Poverty  meastircment  io  usually  based  on  the  gap 
between  current  income  ^nd  some  standard  of  what 
constitutes  an  "adequate"  income.  If  a  family's  in- 
come is  below  some  specified  level — the  poverty 
threshold — that  family  is  deemed  to  be  in  poverty. 
Two  basic  steps  are  involved  in  establishing  the 
poverty  thresholds  for  different  categories  of  fam- 
ilies: (1)  Setting  the  general  level  of  the  poverty 
line,  and  (2)  determining  a  scale  by  which  this 
level  is  varied  in  relation  to  family  size  and  type, 
by  place  of  residence,  or  other  factors  that  may  in- 
fluence the  amount  of  income  a  family  needs  to 
obtain  a  nonpoverty  level  of  living,  as  established 
in  step  1.  In  this  paper,  we  will  concentrate  on  the 
second  step,  hoping  to  devise  a  method  by  which  a 
fair  and  accurate  scale  may  be  established,  to  be 
applied  to  one  of  several  possible  choices  of  the 
genefal  poverty  level  Choosing  a  general  level  for 
the  poverty  thresholds  is  a  value  judgment,  and  as 
such  '.t  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  technical  paper. 

Even  though  our  method  is  geared  to  income,  we 
recognize  that  poverty  is  a  complex  social  and  psy- 
chological phenomenon,  running  much  deeper  than 
inadequate  income.  But  as  long  as  poverty  statistics 
are  based  on  income  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
accurate  poverty  lines.  And  if  the  poverty  lines  are 


to  be  used  in  ways  that  intimately  affect  people's 
lives,  such  as  their  use  as  family  eligibility  criteria, 
then  justice  requires  that  these  lines  be  as  accurate 
and  fair  as  possible. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  critically  evalu- 
ate the  currently  accepted  official  poverty  scale,  to 
propose  ah  alternative  approach,  and  to  present 
some  findings  based  on  this  approach.  The  findings 
presented  here  are  very  tentative,  for  this  is  an 
interim  report  on  a  continuing  study  which  is  far 
from  complete. 

Ideally,  the  poverty  thresholds  should  perfectly 
reflect  the  money  needs  of  eacH  individual  family, 
so  that  the  low  income  aspect  of  poverty  would  be 
eliminated  by  bringing  each  household  just  above 
its  respective  poverty  threshold.  Such  an  idealized 
system  would  require  analysis  of  individual  fam- 
ilies, and  perpetual  day-to-day  updating  and  refine- 
ment to  take  account  of  arising  family  problems, 
availability  of  goods  and  services,  fluctuating  prices, 
changing  consumption  patterns,  and  rising  overall 
standarc  f  poverty  level.  The  family's  wealth  posi- 
tion and  changing  value  of  assets  should  also  be 
taken  into  account.  Differences  in  prices  and  quality 
of  food,  clothing,  housing,  and  other  items  should 
be  taken  into  account.  Quantity  variations  should 
also  be  accounted  for — people  in  colder  climates 
require  more  fuel,  for  example.  And  over  a  period 
of  time,  changes  in  required  income  should  be  cal- 
culated, as  prices  and  quantities  change,  and  as  the 
nation's  standard  of  poverty  rises. 

In  practice^  poverty  lines  are  calculated  for  a 
number  of  different  groups  or  categories  of  house- 
holds whose  needs  are  relatively  homogeneous. 
Sample  surveys  are  used  to  determine  the  incomes 
of  the  households  in  each  group.  The  appropriate 
poverty  threshold  is  then  compared  with  the  income 
of  each  of  the  sampled  households,  and  the  results 
arc  tabulated  and  summarized  to  determine  the 
number  and  percent  of  "poverty"  households  in  each 
category. 
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The  Currently  Accepted  Method 

Early  in  the  J960*s  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors began  using  $3,000  of  family  income  as  the 
general  poverty  line.  Since  then  a  number  of  refine- 
ments have  been  adopted  to  take  into  account  the 
varying  income  needs  of  different  categories  of 
households.  The  first  such  refinement  was  to  use 
$1,500  rather  than  $3,000  as  the  poverty  threshold 
for  single  individuals  living  alone.  In  an  attempt  to 
further  refine  the  thresholds,  Orshansky  devised  a 
set  of  poverty  scales  that  takes  into  account  the 
number  of  family  members,  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
family  head,  and  the  place  of  resident — farm  or 
nonfarm.  This  poverty  scale  was  designed  to  center 
at  the  $3,000  level  previously  set  by  the  Council.^ 
Af- nonfarm  family  of  four,  for  example,  would  need 
$3,200  to  be  above  poverty,  in  1965.  A  nonfarm 
family  of  seven  would  need  $5^5  (2).^ 

The  poverty  thresholds  have  been  officially 
adopted  by  many  government  agencies,  and  the 
tabulations  based  on  these  thresholds  are  widely 
recognized  and  quoted.  Many  State  and  local  wel- 
fare agencies  iiave  also  adopted  the  Orshansky 
poverty  thresholds  as  eligibility  criteria,  despite  the 
fact  that  she  has  warned  that  they  were  not  de- 
signed for  this  purpose  and  they  are  not  appro- 
priate. 

Others  have  attempted  to  devise  an  alternate  set 
of  scales.^  This  paper  is  based  on  yet  another  such 
attempt.  Little,  if  any,  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  question  of  whether  the  $3,000  level  (adjusted 
for  rising  price  level)  is  the  appropriate  place  to 
peg  the  poverty  thresholds.  Is  this  level  really  ade- 
quate, according  to  society's  concept  of  a  decent 
and  acceptable  level  of  living?  We  raise  the  ques- 
tion here,  without  atten.pting  to  answer  it. 

The  following  is  a  critical  evaluation  of  the 
methods  Orshansky  used  in  developing  her  poverty 
scale.  This  scale  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
proportion  of  income  allocated  to  food  is  an  indi- 
cator of  level  of  economic  well-being.  This  is  a 
widely  used  premise.  For  example,  the  scale  devel- 
oped by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  for 
computing  the  City  Worker's  Family  Budget  (in- 
conie  required  to  maintain  urban  families  differing 
in  size  and  composition)  is  also  based  on  the  premise 
that  families  allocating  equal  proportions  of  income 
to  food  are  at  the  same  level  of  living.  The  invariate 
proportion  is  found  in  the  Budget.  The  income  re- 
quired by  various  classes  of  families  is  that  level 


^  Miss  Orshansky  also  developed  a  different  scale  to  be 
applied  to  a  somewhat  higher  general  level  of  income,  to 
represent  the  "near-poor." 

'  Italic  numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  references  listed 
at  the  end  of  this  paper 

•See  Hathaway  (i,  p.  38).  Hathaway  estin  '  *  that  farm 
families  renuire  86  percent  as  much  inc*^  ^  nonfarm 
families  to  have  a  comparable  welfare  or  purcnasing  power. 

See  also  Watts  (7).  Watts  computed  a  poverty  scale  for 
rural-itrban  differentials  in  the  poverty  thresholds.  He  used 
niral  nonfarm^  data  to  represent  "rural." 
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of  income  at  which  families  of  the  specified  type 
are  allocating  the  specified  proportion  of  income  to 
food,  as  indicated  in  the  1960-61  survey  of  con* 
sumer  expenditures. 

The  nonfarm  version  of  the  Orshansky  scale  is 
developed  by  estimating  the  average  cost  of  a  com- 
parable level  of  food  consumption  for  families  in 
62  classes  based  on  size  and  composition,  and  ob- 
taining the  required  income  by  multiplying  the  food 
cost  by  3,  an  invariate  multiplier  {3).* 

The  food  costs  are  based  on  the  USDA*s  food 
plans  (5).  These  plans,  at  four  consumption  levels, 
specify  the  quantities  to  be  selected  from  among 
specified  foods  for  individuals  of  specified  sex  and 
age.  Ciirrent  prices  of  the  plans  are  revised  periodi- 
cally. The  costs  for  individuals  can  be  summed, 
with  appropriate  adjustments  related  to  family 
size,  to  provide  costs  for  the  family.  The  economy 
food  plan,  the  least  costly  of  the  four  plans,  is  the 
basis  for  the  generally  accepted  scale.^  The  value 
of  each  food  plan  is  multiplied  by  3,  the  multiplier 
derived  from  the  average  relation  of  food  expendi- 
tures to  income  in  the  U.  S.  population  of  families 
of  two  or  more  persons. 

Because  farm  families  produce  a  part  of  their 
own  food,  the  values  of  the  nonfarm  food  plans  are 
reduced  to  obtain  comparable  values  for  farm  fam- 
ilies. The  reduction  is  now  set  at  30  percent,  in  line 
with  the  findings  of  the  1960-61  survey  of  consumer 
expenditures  (4).  (When  the  scale  was  firat,  pub- 
lished, the  differential  was  40  percent,  the  approxi- 
mate proportion  of  the  total  value  of  food  that  was 
home  produced,  as  reported  in  the  1955  Household 
Food  Consumption  Survey.)  The  value  of  the  food 
plan,  less  30  percent,  is  multiplied  by  3  to  obtain 
a  required  income  level  for  farm  families.  The 
effect  is  to  assume  that  farm  families  receive  all 
their  goods  and  services  30  pe.'cent  cheaper  than 
nonfarm  families.  Tabulated  data  of  the  1960-61 
survey  indicate  this  is  not  a  valid  assumption.  For 
some  classes  of  consumption  items,  such  as  trans- 
portation, for  example,  farm  families  actually  spend 
a  greater  amount  than  urban  families  with  the 
same  income. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  study  on 
v/hich  this  paper  reports  is  an  examination  into  the 
nature  of  the  proper  farm-urban  differential  and 
the  development  of  more  realistic  relationships. 

Equivalent  Levels  of  Living:  A  New 
Approach 

The  method  presented  here  is  different  from  those 
described  above  in  several  respects  and  while  it  may 
be  better  in  some  ways,  it  is  still  far  from  the  ideal. 


*An  exception  is  the  two-person  family.  A  ratio  of  27 
percent  rather  than  one-third  was  ttsed  in  this  case. 

^  A  second  scale  was  also  developed,  based  on  the  low-cost 
food  plan,  which  cost^  about  a  third  more  than  the  economy 
plan. 


It  is  presented  here  to  facilitate  further  discussion, 
critical  evaluation,  and  future  refinement.  If.  after 
considerably  more  work  and  testing  are  done,  this 
method  |)roves  to  be  superior  to  all  others,  then  it 
should  be  adopted  as  a  new  basis  for  calculating 
poverty  thresholds,  to  be  used  for  tabulating  census 
data.  We  do  not  propose  these  or  any  other  such 
poverty  thresholds  as  eligil)ility  eriteria  to  be  used 
in  administering  |)rograms  for  the  poor.  Such  uses 
are  not  warranted  by  the  nature  of  poverty  thresh- 
olds. 

Assumptions  and  Concepts 

The  key  assumption  of  th-s  method  is  that  two 
families  are  at  the  same  levol  of  living  if  they  can 
afford  the  same  level  of  food  expenditure,  adjusted 
to  the  cost  of  home-served  food.  We  assume  two 
alternative  levels  of  diet  adequacy,  (1)  the  econ- 
omy and  (2)  the  low-cost  food  plans,  the  latter 
being  a  somewhat  higher  level  of  consumption.  The 
amount  of  income  a  family  needs  to  afford  a  given 
level  of  food  consumption  is  assumed  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  family^s  ^^nomial  income  level,"  as 
defined  later,  the  number  and  age  of  the  children, 
age  of  the  head-of-household,  tenure  (whether  the 
family  owns  or  rents  its  dwelling),  the  region,  and 
urbanization. 

This  relationship  is  expressed  symbolically  as 
follows: 

(1)  F,=^i(PuR,V,A,Tfi,H) 

(2)  P,  =  /(F„fl,[7,^,r,S,H)« 

(3)  Mi^j(Pi,R,VATSfl) 

(4)  C,^mMhA,T,S,H) 

(5)  D,=^HPi,R,V\A,TS,H) 

(6)  Ki=j(PuR.V,A,T^fl) 

(7)  Qi  =  P*  +  M,  +  C*  +  7)<  +  K/ 

The  terms  are  defined  as  follows: 

F  =  food  consumption.  This  includes  expendi- 
tures for  food  purchased  for  use  at  home  or  to  be 
carried  from  home,  and  for  meals  away  from  home, 
the  value  of  food  or  meals  received  as  pay,  and  the 
value  of  home-produced  food.  Because  the  value  of 
food  consumed  is  related  to  USDA^s  food  plans 
(see  above),  which  assume  that  all  meals  are  eaten 
at  home,  adjustment  to  a  food-at-home  basis  was 
made  by  dividing  all  expenditures  for  meals  away 
from  home  (except  school  lunches)  by  2.  The 
rationale  for  this  adjustment  is  that  in  the  1955 
Household  Food  Consumption  Survey,  the  average 
meal  away  from  home  cost  twice  as  much  as  the 
average  me^l  at  home.  Because  of  the  subsidy  in 
most  school  lunches,  however,  it  was  believed  that 
the  cost  of  school  lunches  was  more  like  the  cost  of 
a  meal  at  home  than  a  purchased  meal,  and  no  ad- 


•  As  c.xplninpd  in  the  text,  efj\intion  (2)  is  obtained  by  an 
algebrnic  manipiilntion  of  equation  (1),  with  F  set  nt  a  pre- 
scribed level. 


justment  was  made  to  these  expenditures.  A  further 
adjustment  was  made  reducing  the  value  of  home- 
produced  food  by  60  percent  because  it  has  been 
shown  that  40  percent  of  the  value  of  home-i)ro- 
dueed  food  substitutes  for  expendit  ire  for  food  and 
the  remaining  60  percent  increases  ihe  level  of  food 
consumption  for  farm  families  above  ♦^hat  of  non- 
farm  families  at  a  eompa/able  level  of  living  (6). 
That  is.  farm  families  tend  to  eat  better  than  their 
overall  level  of  living  would  allow  in  a  comparable 
nonfarm  situation.  Therefore,  the  value  of  home- 
produced  food  is  reduced  by  60  percent  in  calculat- 
ing the  value  of  food  consumption  expenditure.  This 
adjustment  is  necessary  because  of  the  basic  premise 
that  families  at  comparable  levels  of  living  have 
comparable  food  expenditures,  adjusted  to  the  cost 
of  home-served  food. 

P  =  Partial  income  equivalent.  This  item  in- 
cludes those  categories  of  outlay  that  are  relatively 
stable  from  year  to  yeah  It  ser\'es  as  a  proxy  for 
permanent  or  normal  level  of  living.  It  includes  all 
expenditures  for  food  at  home  and  away  from  home 
and^the  value  of  meals  received  as  pay  at  the  re- 
ported level;  expenditures  for  shelter  (rent  for 
renters;  real  estate  taxes,  insurance,  and  mortgage 
interest  for  owners;  repairs  paid  for  by  the  family 
for  both  renters  and  owners);  fuel,  light^  refriger- 
ation, and  water;  household  operations;  house 
furnishings  and  equipment;  clothing,  clothing  mate- 
rials, and  clothing  services;  personal  care;  recre- 
ation; reading;  education;  automobile  operation 
(but  not  purchase);  other  travel  and  transporta- 
tion; miscellaneous  family  expenditures;  gifts  and 
contributions;  and  personal  insurance. 

Excluded  from  P  are  three  major  consumption 
categories:  car  purchase,  medical  care,  and  personal 
taxes.  Car  purchase  is  excluded  because  of  its  ex- 
treme fluctuation.  During  a  year  when  a  car  is  pur- 
chased the  entire  purchase  price  is  counted  as  the 
value  of  car  purchase,  even  though  it  is  paid  for  in 
monthly  installments  over  2  or  more  years.  Other 
durable  goods  such  as  furniture  could  have  been 
excluded  on  the  same  rationale,  but  they  were  left 
in  because  of  their  relatively  small  magnitude  as 
compared  with  car  purchase. 

In  determining  the  value  of  P  for  each  of  the 
specified  family  type-family  size  classes,  the  value 
of  F  is  set  at  the  estimated  cost  of  the  selected  food 
plan  for  the  class.  The  cost  was  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  the  known  number  of  family  members, 
average  age  of  head  and  age-class  of  the  oldest 
child.  The  reported  average  agp  of  the  head  was 
used  in  determining  the  value  of  his  food  plan.  The 
wnfe  was  assumed  to  be  in  the  same  age  class.  A 
hypothetical  distribution  of  children  in  each  family 
type  was  developed.  The  average  value  for  each 
class  in  the  North  Central  and  South  farm  data  was 
compared  to  the  average  of  values  computed  on  the 
reported  composition  of  the  individual  families  and 
accepted  for  use  on  this  basis  in  the  other  region- 
urbanizations.  *^ 
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iW  =  Medical  care.  It  includes  payments  for 
health  insurance  made  by  the  family  and  excludes 
the  value  of  care  received  through  insurance  or 
otherwise  without  direct  expenditure. 

/  =  Income.  It  is  money  income  received  in  the 
survey  year,  after  deduction  of  personal  taxes  and 
occupational  expenses. 

C  =  Automobile  purchase,  net  of  trade-in  allow- 
ances and  discounts  but  including  financing  charges. 

D  =  Savings.  More  precisely,  this  quantity  is  the 
net  change  in  assets  and  liabilities.  It  is  calculated 
as  the  algebraic  sum  of  increases  and  decreases  in 
assets  and  liabilities.  Net  increases  in  assets  and 
decreases  in  liabilities  represent  a  net  saving  during 
the  year;  net  decreases  in  assets  and  increases  in 
liabilities  represent  a  negative  saving,  or  net  dis- 
saving. 

iiL==:  Personal  taxes,  including  Federal,  State,  and 
local  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  personal  prop- 
erty taxes. 

/?  =  Region,  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census:  Northeast,  North  Central,  South,  and 
West. 

U  =  Urbanization,  determined  by  location  of  the 
principal  family  dwelling  as  urban,  rural  nonfarm, 
and  rural  farm,  as  defined  in  the  1960  Census  of 
Population.  Families  living  on  urban  farms  are  in 
the  urban  population.  (A  separate  analysis  was 
done  for  each  region  within  urbanization,,  as  dis- 
cussed  later.) 

4  =  Age  of  household  head,  in  years. 

7^  =  Family  type  as  determined  on  the  basis  of 
relationship  of  family  members  and  age  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family  head.  In  this  report,  estimates 
are  provided  for  4  classes:  Families  of  h"«  band  and 
wife  only  (Type  1) ;  and  3  classes  of  husband  and 
wife  families  with  own  children  and  no  other  per^ 
sons  present:  with  oldest  child  under  6  years  (Type 
2) ;  oldest  child  6  through  17  years  (Type  3) ;  oldest 
child  18  years  and  over  (Type  4).  (Binary  dummy 
variables  were  used  to  represent  family  type  in  the 
regressions.) 

5  =  Family  size,  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
aggregated  weeks  of  family  membership  of  all  fam- 
ily members.  Fifty-two  weeks  of  family  member- 
ship equals  one  year-equivalent  person. 

H  =  Tenure  of  the  principal  family  dwelling  in 
three  classes:  (1)  owners  all  year,  (2)  renters  all 
year,  and  (3)  those  who  changed  tenure  during  the 
year.  (Dunmiy  variables  were  also  used  to  repre- 
sent tenure.) 

Q=:  Required  income.  Thic  quantity  is  inter- 
preted  as  the  income  that  a  family  would  need  to 
afford  the  given  level  of  food  consumption  (the 
economy  or  low-cost  food  plan)  for  that  family  size 
and  type,  given  the  usual  consumption  and  saving 
patterns  of  such  families  in  the  specified  region  and 
urbanization.  Q  is  calculated  as  the  sum  of  eon- 
sumption  categories  (P  -f-  Af  C  -j-  X)  plus  sav- 
ings (D).  This  is  based  on  the  identity,  income 
equals  consumption  plus  savings. 


Method  Used 

Multiple  regression  e(iuations  were  computed 
using  ordinary  least  squares  to  estimate  the  equa- 
tions (1)  and  (3)  to  i6).  The  individual  household 
interview  record  data  from  the  1960-61  Consumer 
Expenditure  Survey  were  used—- over  13,000  obser- 
vations in  all.  Each  observation  was  weighted  by 
the  population  cou'it  it  represented.  A  number  of 
different  algebraic  forms  were  tried.  The  quadratic 
form  with  binary  (zero-one)  dummy  variables  for 
family  type  and  home  ownership  seemed  to  be  as 
good  as  any,  and  it  was  selected  because  of  its  com- 
putational simplicity.  This  is  essentially  a  covari- 
ance  regression  form.  As  additional  resources  are 
made  available,  some  of  the  other  equation  forms, 
notably-  the  log-log  and  semi-log  forms,  will  be 
tested  in  the  model  to  see  how  the  choice  of  equa- 
tion form  influences  the  ultimate  outcome. 

The  estimate  of  equation  (1)  computed  for  the 
North  Central  farm  data  is  as  follows: 

F  =  0.131    -f   .194P   —    .0112P2    -f  .056S 
(0.8)  (4.9)  (i5.4)       .  (3.4) 

—  .00397,  —  .05472  +  .024^3  —  .02974 

(b.l)         (0.9)         (0.5)  (0.6) 

—  .01875  —  .0147o  -f  .mHt  —  .085^2 

(0.2)         (0.2)         (0.1)  (1.0) 
-f  .000924  '+  .0119PS  -  .00018Pyl 
(0.5)  (3.5)  (0.3) 

R2=0.65:i 

In  parentheses  below  each  coefficient  is  the  ab- 
solute value  of  the  "Student's  t"  test  statistic  for 
testing  the  null  hypothesis  that  the  coefficient  is 
zero.  Regressions  of  similar  form  .were  computed 
for  each  of  the  equations  (3)  to  (6)  for  each  of  the 
12  region-urbanizations.  In  each  ease  the  regres- 
sion was  highly  significant,  as  indicated  by  the 
analysis-of-varianee  of  regression,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  R^  was  as  low  as  2  percent  in  some  eases. 
Degrees  of  freedom  were  essentially  infinite. 

A  separate  set  of  regression  equations  was  com- 
puted for  each  of  the  three  urbanizations  within 
each  of  the  four  regions,  making  12  separate  sets 
of  equations.  Statistical  tests  were  run  to  see  if  the 
sets  of  data  could  be  pooled  to  form  separate  equa- 
tions for  farm,  combining  all  regions  and  using 
dummy  variables  to  represent  the  regions.  The  re- 
sults indicated  that  the  set  of  farm  observations 
from  each  region  was  significantly  different  from 
that  of  the  other  regions.  Similar  tests  were  run  to 
see  if  all  rural  observations  could  be  combined — 
farm  plus  rural  nonfarm.  Again,  the  results  were 
mch  that  pooling  seemed  inadvisable.  The  same 
answer  occurred  when  pooling  at  the  national  level 
was  attempted.  In  short,  the  tests  showed  that  each 
region-urbanization  should  be  handled  separately, 
because  significantly  diflferent  regression  equations 
are  obtained  in  each  ease. 

Within  each  region-urbanization,  a  set  of  income 
levels  required  to  afford  the  economy  food  plans 
was  computed  for  each  of  16  size-types,  first  for 
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owners,  than  for  renters.  Then  the  entire  procedure 
was  repeated  for  the  low-cost  food  plans.  An  iter- 
ative procedure  was  followed.  First,  the  food  value, 
F,  was  specified  based  on  family  size,  type,  region, 
and  urbanization.  Theji,  equation  (1)  was  alge- 
braically transfonned  to  obtain  equation  (2),  with 
P  as  a  function  of  F,  and  the  value  of  F  was  substi- 
tuted to  obtain  a  predicted  value  of  P.  This  is 
interpreted  as  the  partial  income  equivalent  needed 
to  afford  the  food  budget  specified  in  F. 

Rather  than  transforming  equation  (1)  to  get 
equation  (2),  we  would  have  preferred  fitting  an 
equation  directly  with  F  as  independent  variable 
and  P  as  dependent,  since  we  are  estimating  the 
value  of  P  for  a  given  value  of  F.  But  this  did  not 
prove  to  be  practical  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
data.  The  reason  may  be  seen  when  the  data  are 
plotted.  When  P  is  plotted  on  F.  the  data  describe 
a  curve  that  extends  upward  to  tlie  right,  with  an 
increasing  slope.  As  evidenee  of  this,  we  found  that 
a  third  degree  polynomial  in  F  had  signifieantly 
positive  coefficients  for  the  F,  F^,  and  F^  terms. 
With  such  a  sharply  sloping  relationship,  the  pre- 
dicted value  of  P  for  a  given  value  of  F  is  quite 
unreliable,  as  we  learned  ex  poste. 

After  solving  equation  (2)  for  P,  this  value  was 
plugged  into  equation  (3),. to  estimate  how  mueh 
medieal  eare  expenditure,  Af,  would  be  consistent 
with  that  level  of  P,  giVen  the  speeified  family  size, 
type,  and.  other  variables. 

The  same  value  of  P  was  then  substituted  into 
equations  (4) ,  (5) ,  and  (6) ,  to  determine  the  values 
of  C,  D,  and  K  consistent  with  the  other  variables. 

Finally,  the  required  income,  Q,  was  calculated 
as  the  sum  P  +  Af  +  C  +  D  +  /C.  This  is  the  in- 
come needed  to  afford  the  food  plan  (at  the  econ- 
omy or  the  low-cost  level)  for  a  specific  size  and 
type  of  family.  Then  Q  was  calculated  for  the  15 
other  types  and  sizes  of  family  and  all  16  required 
income  levels  wre  weiglited  to  determine  a  com- 
bined average  value  of  reqirircd  income.  This  proccr 
dure  was  done  separately  for  owners  and  renters  in 
each  of  the  12  region-urbanizations.  Then  weighted 
average  estimates  for  the  region-urbanizations  were 
derived  by  weighting  together  the  values  for  the 
selected  family  type-family  size  cells  in  the  propor- 
tion in  which  they  occur  in  the  U5.  population 
(urban  and  rural).  This  procedure  peraits  com- 
parison of  needs  without  regard  for  differences  asso- 
ciated w  ith  the  population  mix. 

Given  the  recursive  nature  of  thi.s  model,  it  would 
have  bocn  desirable  to  use  two-stage  least  squares 
rather  than  ordinary  least  squares  in  estimating  the 
eoeffieients.  However^  this  would  have  added  greatly 
to  the  time  involved  in  completing  this  assignment. 
As  additional  resources  heeome  available,  this  and 
other  refinements  may  be  introduced. 

In  praetice,  we  found  that  the  model  produeed 
negative  savings,  or  dissavings,  in  a  few  family 
size-types.  We  set  these  negative  values  at  zero  in 
eomputing  Q.  The  rationale  for  doing  this  is  that  it 


seems  unrealistic  and  inequitable  to  expect  certain 
classes  of  low  income  families  to  dissave  year  after 
year  as  the  basis  for  maintaining  a  standard  level 
of  living. 

ResullB  of  the  Analysis 

The  following  tentative  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  the  analysis: 

1.  Farm  families  in  general,  particularly  renters, 
may  require  more  than  70  percent— perhaps  80  to 
85  percent— as  much  income  as  comparable  urban 
families. 

2.  The  farm-urban  ratio  varies  from  one  region 
to  another.  For  example,  the  study  reported  here 
showed  that  the  ratio  should  be  84  percent  in  the 
Southern  region;  and  81  percent  in  the  North 
Central  region. 

3.  Owners  and  renters  may  require  a  different 
ratio;  In  the  South,  the  ratios  for  farm  owners  and 
renters  turned  out  to  be  essentially  equal;  84  and  83 
pereent,  respectively.  But  in  the  North  Central 
region,  owners  required  only  73  percent,  while 
renters  required  97  pereent  as  mueh  income  as  com- 
parable urban  families  to  attain  the  same  level  of 
living,  as  defined  earlier. 

4.  The  ratio  may  vary  from  one  family  size  and 
type  to  another.  If  so,  a  eonstant  ratio  as  used  in 
other  poverty  scales  is  not  appropriate. 

Some  of  the  detailed  findings  supporting  these 
tentative  conelusions  are  presented  below.  Only  the 
South  and  North  Central  regions  are  shown.  A 
similar  analysis  was  done  for  the  West  and  North- 
east, and  roughly  the  same  relationships  were  re- 
vealed. But  a  number  of  very  unrealistie  answers 
appeared,  so  the  result  from  these  two  regions  are 
withheld  pending  further  examination. 

These  estimates 'are  further  limited  to  families  of 
two  or  more  persons,  consisting  of  husband  and 
wife  only  of  husband  and  wife  and  their  never- 
married  ehildren.  The  exclusion  of  other  families 
of  two  or  more  persons  is  neeessary  because  the 
published  data  on  the  survey  dp  not  provide  enough 
information  on  the  sex-age  eomposition  of  these 
family  types  to  caleulate  the  values  of  F  needed  for 
evaluating  equation  (2).  Estimates  were  also  de- 
rived for  single  individuals,  but  these  were  found  to 
he  unreasonable.  Probably  the  differences  in  the 
consumption  patterns  of  single  consumers  and  fam- 
ilies preelude  the  derivation  ef  valid  estimates  for 
single  consumers  using  pooled  data.  The  calcula- 
tions have  been  limited  to  families  of  seven  or  fewer 
persons.  Also  exeluded  from  the  present  analysis 
are  data  for  families  that  changed  tenure  during  the 
survey  year. 

The  estimates  given  here  relate  to  64  percent  of 
the  U.  S.  count  of  families  and  single  eonsumers. 
The  remaining  36  pereent  ineludes  families  of  the 
seleeted  types  who  were  excluded  because  of  feize 
or  because  they  ehanged  tenure  during  the  year  (6 
pereent);  one-parent  families  (5  percent);  hus- 
band-wife families  with  persons  other  than  own 
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children  present  (6  percent);  single  consumers  (15 
percent) ;  and  all  other  family  types  (4  percent). 

The  income  needed  (Q)  to  afford  the  economy 
food  plan  is  shown  in  table  1,  for  a  selected  family 
size-type.  Q  values  are  shown  for  the  three  urban- 
izations (fann^  urban,  and  rural  nonfarm)  for  the 
North  Central  and  Southern  regions.  Among  home- 
owners, an  urban  family  of  four  whose  oldest  child 
is  ag<»  6  to  17  years,  would  need  $4,760  in  the  North 
Central  region,  $3,214  in  the  South,  to  afford  a  level 
of  livin.fir  consistent  with  the  economy  food  plan, 
the  food  plan  underlying  Orshansky's  poverty  scale. 
A  farm  family  of  comparable  size  and  type  in  the 
same  region  would  require  70  percent  as  much  in- 
come as  an  urban  family  in  the  North  Central 


region,  90  percent  as  much  as  an  urban  family  in 
the  South— $3,325  and  $2,899,  respectively. 

Table  2  shows  the  same  kind  of  data,  though  in 
greater  detail.  These  data  are  shown  here  not  as  a 
proposed  "final  answer,"  but  rather,  as  a  basis  for 
showing  the  degree  of  detail  that  is  possible  using 
this  approach,  and  to  indicate  the  variation  in  re- 
sults from  one  family  size  and  type  to  another. 

The  use  of  an  invariate  multiplier  in  conjunction 
with  the  cost  of  the  food  plans  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  scale  and  the 
use  of  an  invariate  ratio  of  food  to  income  in  the 
BLS  scale  is  justifiable  only  if  nonfood  costs  vary 
in  direct  proportion  to  foojd  costs  over  the  range -of 
family  type  and  size.  The  estimates  of  required  in- 


Table  I.— Required  incomes  Jor  the  economy  food  plan  level,  .family  size  4,  family  type  3  (oldest  child 

6  to  17  years) 


Tenure  of  dwelling  and  region 


Urban 


Rural 
nonfaim 


Rural 
farm 


Ratio  of  fann 
to  urban 


Owners: 

Nortli  Central 
South   

Renters: 

North  Central 
South  


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


4,760 


4,941 

3,576* 


4j075 
%627 


3^ 

OOQQ 


3,724 
3,093 


Percent 


70 
90 

85 
91 


Table  2. — Required  incomes  for  North  Central  and  South,  owners  and  renters  comhined,  economy  food 

plan  level 


North  Central 


South 


Ratio,  farm  to  urban 


Family  type  *  and  size 


Farm  Urban 


Farm 


North 

Urban       Central  South 


Type  1.  2  persons 

Type  2: 

3  persons  .... 

4  persons  .... 

5  persons  .... 
G  persons  .... 

Type  3: 

3  persons  .... 

4  persons  .... 

5  persons  .... 

6  persons  .... 

7  persons  .... 

Type  4: 

3  persons  .... 

4  persons  .... 

5  persons  .... 

6  persons  .... 

7  persons  .... 

Total,  size  2+  ... 


Dol. 


DoL 


Dol 


Pet. 


Pet. 


1,244 

1,315 

712 

764 

95 

93 

3,305 

3,895 

1,763 

2366 

85 

69 

3,603 

4,232 

2,196 

3,109 

85 

71 

3,754 

4,192 

2,483 

3.443 

90 

72 

3,874 

4458 

2,732 

3354 

93 

77 

2,623 

3,864 

2,045 

2,200 

68 

93 

3,437 

4,660 

2,953 

3,261 

74 

91 

3389 
4;215 

5,040 

3,284 

3,795 

77 

87 

5,090 

3^ 

4385 

83 

87 

4^9 

5,650 

3,956 

4,670 

86 

85 

2,501 

3365 

1,677 

1,688 

74 

99 

4^43 

5,260 

3,111 

3,696 

81 

84 

5.167 

6334 

3370 

4,759 

82 

81 

5,228 

6,138 

4,006 

4,782 

85 

84 

6^ 

7^78 

4.782 

5333 

87 

82 

^2,805 

3,469 

2,040 

2389 

81 

85 

*  As  'icfincd  carhcr,  type  1  is  husband  and  wife  only;  type  2  includes  children,  the  oldest  being  under  6  years;  type  3, 
oldest  '.lild  6  to  17  years;  type  4^  oldest  child  18  years  or  older. 
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come  developed  in  this  study,  although  too  irregular 
to  indicate  the  proper  relationship  of  food  and  non* 
food  costs,  have  enough  pattern  to  suggest  that  the 
relationship  is  not  invariate.  Table  3  indicates  that 
nonfood  costs  rise  relatively  less  than  food  costs  as 
family  size  increases.  Tlie  differences  between  these 
rates  of  increase  are  greater  for  families  with  young 
children  only,  than  in  families  with  older  children. 

Conclusion:  Further  Refinements  Needed 

Several  additional  refinements  in  this  method  are 
needed.  These  have  become  apparent  as  the  study 

^  has  evolved.  A  brief  discussion  of  these  ideas  is 
sketched  here  as  the  starting  place  for  further 
critiques,  and  suggestions.  ' 

The  equations  with  savings,  car  purchase,  and 
taxes  as  dependent  variables  should  be  improved. 
The     is  rather  low,  though  statistically  significant. 

^  Perhaps  sonic  reasonable  and  defensible  way  can  be 
found  to  introduce  /  —  P,  as  a  proxy  for  the  tem- 
porary component  of 'income.  -This  variable  would 
give  a  very  good  fit  to  the  savings -and  car-purchase 
data.  The  reason  is  as  follows:  The  temporary  in- 
come  "component  fluctuates  from  year  to  year  as  a 
result  of  windfall  losses  and  gains.  The  permanent 
component  is  quite  stable.  Windfall  gains  are  likely 

"  to  be  spent  on  an  automobile  (C)  or  put  into  sav- 
ings (/)),  and  some  of  it  is  taxed  away  (K).  Sav- 
ings will  be  less  when  an  automobile  is  purchased, 
so  that  C  and  D  are  inversely  correlated.  Losses,  or 
negative  temporary  income,  arc  reflected  in  reduced 
savings,  postponement  of  the  automobile  purchase 


(or  perhaps  purchase  of  a  cheaper  model) ,  and  re- 
duced taxes.  Thus,  the  magnitude  of  C,  and  K 
are  strongly  affected  by  temporary  income,  which 
may  be  represented  by  /  —  P.  On  the  other  hand, 
food  consumption  is  related  more  closely  to  perma- 
nent income  than  to  reported  income.  The  bulk  of 
a  windfall  gain  is  spent  not  on  food  (if  the  family 
is  above  the  subsistence  level)  but  on  durable 
goods,  savings,  and  taxes.  And  when  a  loss  occurs, 
the  family  tends  to  cut  back  on  items  other  than 
food.  For  this  reason,  equation  (1)  shows  food  con- 
sumption as  a  function  of  P,  the  proxy  for  perma- 
nent, income,  rather  than  reported  income.  The 
same  rationale  seems  to  apply  to  the  routine  medi- 
cal care  expenses,  not  including  emergencies.  How- 
ever, despite  the  fact  that  /  —  P  would  give  a  better 
fit  to  the  D,  C,  and  perhaps  the  K  equations,  there 
arc  serious  conceptual  problems  in  using  such  equa- 
tions in  the  model  presented  here.  Further  discus- 
sion and  study  are  needed. 

The  form  of  the  P  equation  shown  earlier  for  the 
North  Central  farm  -households  is  the  same  form 
as  the  equations  used  in  calculating  the  other  com- 
ponents of  required  incoinc  (M,  C,  /),  and  K). 
Other  equation  forms  were  computijd,  but  their 
implied  required  incomes  have  not  been  calculated. 
-A  somewhat  different  type  of  regression  model 
should  also  be  tried,  one  that  has  interaction  terms 
between  each  of  the  family  type  dummy  variables 
and  the  continuous  or  numeric  variables  (P;  S,  and 
A).  In  this  way,  a  different  "respionse"  to  the  con- 
tinuous variables  could  be  allowed  for  each  family 


Table  3. — Relative  change  in  cost  of  economy  food  plan  with  change  in  family  size^  and  estimate  of  nonfood 

needs  by  family  type 
[4-pcrson  family  in  each  type  and  in  each  region— urbanization  =  lOOl 


Family  type  and 
she  class 


Farm 


Urban 


North  Central 


South 


North  Central 


South 


Cost  of  Nonfood  Cost  of  Nonfood  Costof  Nonfood  Costof  Nonf<KMl 
food  plan       needs       food  plan       needs       food  plan       needs       food  plan  needs 


Husband  and  wife, 
oldest  child  under 
6  years: 

4  persons  

5  persons  

6  persons  

Husband  and  wife, 

oldest  child  6  to  17 
years: 

4  persons  , 

5  persons  

6  persons  

7  persons  

Husband  and  wife, 

oldest  child  18  years 
and  over- 

4  persons  

5  persons  

6  persons  

7  persons  


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

114 

102 

115 

112 

114 

95 

115 

109 

126 

103 

127 

123 

126 

91 

127 

110 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

115 

112 

116 

109 

115 

106 

116 

117 

129 

120 

131 

117 

130 

103 

131 

123 

150 

138 

152 

127 

150 

113 

152 

140 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

121 

122 

122 

125 

121 

120 

122 

132 

121 

133 

127 

132 

112 

133 

159 

147 

161 

151 

159 

133 

161 

100 
131 
128 
167 
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type.  A  similar  set  of  interaction  tc'  as  should  be 
tried  for  the  tenure  dummy  variables,  Ht  and  H-j. 
Also,  C  should  be  used  as  an  independent  variable 
in  the  D  equations,  and  D  in  the  C  equations. 

Issues  more  basic  than  analytical  procedure 
should  also  be  faced.  For  example,  variations  in 
quality  of  housing  between  rural  and  urban  groups 
should  not  be  ignored.  The  1960  Census  of  Housing 
contains  data  that  show  rural  housing  to  be  far 
inferior,  even  for  comparable  income  classes.  Qual- 
ity of  other  goods  and  services  also  varies  between 
rural  and  urban  sectors,  as  well  as  among  regions. 
Two  families  cannot- be  said  to  have  the  same  level 
of  living  if  one  has  goods  and  services  that'  arc  of 
inferior  quality.  The  fact  that  variation  exists  is 
easily  demonstrated.  How  to  handle  this  variation 
is  a  much  more  difficult  task.  These  and  other  con- 
ceptual problcms^  must  be  dealt  with  if  a  sound 
and  reliable  poverty  scale  is  to  be  developed. 
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Chapter  30 


Poverty  Projections  in  Relation  to  Aggregate  De^Hand, 
Economic  Growth,  and  Unemployment 

J.  Patrick  Madden,  economist,  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rtiral  Poverty 


At  a  time  when  the  antipoverty  programs  are 
facing  severe  budgetary  limitations  and  the  unem- 
ployment level  has  begun  edging  back  up,  it  is 
timely  to  look  at  tlje  question  of  poverty  projec- 
tions. In  particular,  it  is  essential  to  develop  some 
idea  of  what  effect  the  rates  of  economic  growth  and 
unemployment  are  likely  to  have  on  the  overall 
number  of  i>oor,  and^the  number  of  poor  in  various 
subgroups.  Are  economic  growth  and  full  employ- 
ment likely  to  eliminate  poverty,  or  must  we  look 
to  massive  antipoverty  programs?^ 
^  Lampman  (6)^  developed  an  elaborate  set  of 
poverty  projections  to  1970  and  1975.  In  effect,  his 
projections  showed  that  unless  speciall programs 
were  begun  on  a  grand  scale,  tl)e  poverty  situation 
would  become  stagnant,  with  little  or  no  improve- 
ment in  sight  for  years  to  come.  His  analysis  did 
not  consider  the  effects  of  alternative  national  eco- 
nomic policies  related  to.thc  growth  rate,  aggregate 
demand,  and  employment.  Other  researchers  have 
examined  different  aspects  of  this  complex  relation- 
ship. The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  their 
methods  and  findings,  insofar  as  they  are  applicable 
here,  and  to  present  the  results  of  a  somewhat  dii- 
ferent  approach  to  the  question  of  poverty  projec- 
tions. 

Recent  Studies  of  Poverty  Relationships 

One  of  the  best  and  most  widely  quoted  pieces  on 
the  subject  of  poverty  relationships  is  the  "Trick- 
lingjDown"  paper  by  Anderson  (2).  Using  time 
s^ies  data  for  a  number  of  population  subgroups, 
Anderson  estimated  the  elasticity  of  income  with 
respect  to  economic  growth  for  each  of  several 
population  subgroups.  He  fitted  a  series  of  regres* 
sions  relating  the  annual  percentage  change  in  each 
group's  median  income  to  the  annual  percentage 
change  in  deflated  U.S.  per  capita  personal  income. 
Families  with  female  head  and  families  with  head 
over  65,  were  found  to  be  in  thp  "backwash"  of  the 
economy,  in  the  sense  that  the  median  incomes  for 
these  groups  are  insensitive  to  movements  in  U.?. 
per  capita  personal  income.  Farm  families  who  re- 


*  Italic  mimbcrs  in  parcnthpj<e«  indicate  references  listed 
at  end  of  this  paper. 


main  on  farms  also  appeared  to  be  "fighting  an  up-> 
hill  battle."  But  for  nonWh^tcs^(outside  the  South), 
the  elasticity  is  very  higli  and  highly  significant. 
Whites  and  families  with  male  head  have  elasticities 
of  1.0  or  greater,  indicating  their  ability  to  realize 
benefits  at  least  proportionate  to  rising  national 
median  income. 

Anderson  also  plotted  group  data  showing  each 
group's  incidence  of  poverty  (as  defined  below) 
against  group  median  income.  The  resulting  graph 
demonstrated  that  while  a  group  has  generally  low 
incomes  and^high  incidence  of  poverty,  reductions 
in  poverty  resulting  from  rising  median  income 
occur  ^  rapidly.  But  as^  the  group  l)ecomes  more 
affluent,  eventually  only  the  hard  core  poor  are  left; 
and  these  are  largely  unresponsi^  o  increases  in 
the  income  of  the  group  as  a  who' 

Anderson's  model  is  essentially    ^  following  r 

(1)  Mn  =  f(Mt) 

(2)  Pu  =  f(Mu) 

Where      =  median  income  for  group  i  in  year  t; 

Mr  =  national  median  income  in  year  t; 
(Underlined  terms  are  used  through- 
out this  paper  to  represent  national 
aggregate  data.) 

P«  =  percentage  of  group  i  in  poverty  dur- 
ing year  L 

Throughout  this  paper,  I .  have  used  "poverty" 
data  based  on  the  admittedly  crude  poverty  cri- 
terion, $3fl00  family  income,  as  Anderson  did  in 
the  article  discussed  here.  This  choice  was  forced 
by  the  lack  of  a  sufficiently  long  time  scries  based 
on  a  better  set  of  poverty  thresholds.  However,  an 
analysis  by  Aaron  (i)  suggests  that  the  relation- 
ships examined  here  may  not  be  substantially 
affected  by  this  choice.  Using  aggregate  poverty 
data  based  on  $3,000,  Aaron  got  essentially  the 
same  coefficients  as  those  obtained  by  using  the 
C)rshansky  poverty  thresholds  that  vary  by  family 
size  and  by  farm-nonfarm  residence  (JO). 

Although  Anderson's  article  is  useful,  it  throws 
little  light  on  the  effects  of  alternative  growth  rates 
and  unemployment  rates.  Gallaway  (4)  made  an 
attempt  in  that  direction  using  as  his  model: 

(3)  P,  =  f{Mt,Ut) 
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Where  Ut  is  the  national  unemployment  rate  during 
year  t. 

Using  time  scries  data  for  the  years  1947-63, 
Gallaway  fitted  a  regression  and  used  the  resulting 
equation  to  project  poverty  rates  to  1980.  His  main 
conclusion  was  that^the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors had  overpredicted  the  number  of  poor,  thus 
overstating  the  seriousness  of  the  need  for  anti- 
poverty  programs.  The  Council  estimated  that  10 
percent  of  American  families  would  still  be  in  pov- 
erty by  1980,  based  on  a  4-perccnt  unemployment 
rate  and  a  relatively  high  2.93-percent  annual  rate 
of  increase  in  median  family  income.  As  an  alter- 
native, the  Council  assumed  a  6-perccnt  unem- 
ployment rate  and  a  2.18-percent  growth  rate.  The 
resulting  incidence  of  poverty  was  much  greater: 
13  percent.  In  contrast  Gallaway  estimated  only 
6.4  percent  and^  8.7  percent^  respectively,  using  the 
Council's  own  assumptions.  Callaway's  conclusion 
was  that  massive  antipoverty  programs  were  -first 
of  all  unnecessary;  since  economic  growth  would 
largely  solve  the  problem.  And  secondly,  such  pro- 
grams would,  in  Callaway's  view,  be  ineffective 
anyway  because  the  6-perccnt  level  of  poverty  in- 
cidence may  be  approaching  the  "irreducible  mini- 
mum below  which  the  value  of  P  (percent  incidence 
of  poverty)'  cannot  be  pushed  short  of  direct-sub- 
sidy  programs." 

At  face  value,  Callaway's*  argument  ^appeared 
convincing.  However,  Aaron  (J)  conducted  an 
analysis  which  raised  several  questions  as  to  the 
validity  of  Callaway's  procedures  and  results. 
First,  Aaron  demonstrated  that  aggregate  poverty 
statistics,  representing  the  nation  as  a  whole,  were 
too  crude  a  tool  for  testing  the  backwash  thesis — 
the  idea  that  poverty  will  remain  despite  economic 
growth.  For  example,  Aaron  showed  that  white  fam- 
ily poverty  is  more  sensitive  to  economic  growth 
but  less  sensitive  to  the  unemployment  rate  than 
is  nonwhite  family  poverty.  Furthermore,  he 
showed  that -Callaway's- results  are  sensitive  to  the 
form  of  equation  used  in  the-regressions;  the  semi- 
logarithmic  form,  according  to  Aaron,  tends  to 
overstate  the  impact  of  rising  -  incomes  on  the  in- 
cidence of  poverty. 

The  model  Aaron  used  is  essentially  this: 

(4)  Pa'-=fiMt,Ut) 

It  differs  from  Callaway's  model  (equation  (3)] 
in  that  national  median  incQme  and  unemployment 
are  regressed  on  the  incidence  (percent)  of  poverty 
in  the  tth  group,  rather  than  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
The  analysis  was  done  for  seven  groups,  varying  by 
location  of  residence  (farm  or  nonfarm),  race 
(white  or  nonwhite),  and  sex  of  family  head. 

Aaron  concluded  that  Callaway's  rather  optimis- 
tic view  of  the  curative  role  of  economic  growth  by 
itself  was  unwarranted.  For  example^  among  the 
nonfarm  white  female-headed  families,  more  than 
34  percent  would  still  be  poor  in  1970,  and  nearly 


25  percent  in  1980,  despite  high  economic  growth. 
These  families  accounted  for  more  than  a  third  of 
all  poor  households  in  1964. 


Analysis  of  Employment  Relationships 

Some  of  Aaron's  equations  showed  the  national 
unemployment  rate  to  be  a  significant  variable  in 
explaining  the  incidence  of  poverty.  This  raises  the 
question.  What  effect  docs  rising  employment  have 
on  the  employment  in  each  subgroup? 

Muth  (9)  examined  the  relation  between  the  un- 
employment in  various  subgroups  of  the  labor  force 
(by  age,  sex,  and  color)  and  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate.  His  model  was  as  follows: 

(5)  Uu  =  f{Ut,Tt) 

Where  Tt  is  the  time  trend. 

He  used -first  differences  in  estimating  his  equa- 
tions, because  the  Durban-Watson  statistic  sug- 
gested positively  correlated  errors  when  the  original 
data  were  used.  The  constant  term  in  his  equation, 
interpreted  as  the  time  trend,  turned  out  to  be  non- 
significant. His  findings  were  consistent  with  thbse 
presented  earlier  in  the  classic  study  by  Simler  (II), 
namely,  that  the  structural  hypothesis  may  be  laid 
'  to  rest.  More  explicitly,  Muth  found  that  with  the 
"exception  of  teenagers,  measures  that  reduce  the 
overall  unemployment  rate  (U)  will  do  the  same 
for  all  groups  or  workers.  - 

Mooney  and  Watts  (8)  studied  the  relation  be- 
tween the  national  unemployment  rate  {U)  and 
employment  among  the  poor.  Their  model  was  this: 

(6)  Eipoor)t  =  f{Ut) 

Where  jB(poor)  is  the  employment  among  the 
poor,  in  absolute  numbers.  A  decline  in  f/  from  5.4 
to  4.5  to  3.5  was  taken  as  represoiting  a  hypotheti- 
cal rise  in  aggregate  demand  Given  the  date  when 
their  study  was  done  (early  1965),  this  representa- 
tion seems  reasonable.  But  recent  experience  has 
shown  that  aggregate  demand ^can  climb  at  a  rapid 
rate  even  while  the  national  unemployment  rate  is 
rising.  During  September  1967,  the  unemployment 
rate  reached  its  highest  level  in  2  years,  4.1  percent, 
while  gross  national  product  (CNP)  continued  to  in- 
crease steadily.  How  could  thid'happen?  A  plausible 
explanation  is  offered  by  Arthur  M.  Ross,  Commis- 
sion of  Labor  Statistics  (see  New  York  Times,  Oct. 
12,  1967).  He  attributes  all  of  the  increase  to  an 
unusual  rise  in  unemployment  among  adult  women. 
The  number  of  women  entering  the  liabor  force  rose 
by  nearly  a  million— about  double  the  usual  num- 
ber. Many  of  these  women  found  jobs,  but  not 
enough  to  overcome  the  substantial  rise  in  the  labor 
force.  Consequently,  the  national  unemployment 
rate  increased  sharply,  from  3.8  to  4.1  percent  in  1 
month — supposedly  indicating  an  economic  slow- 
down. 
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Meanwhile,  other  statistical  series  gave  the  op- 
posite indication.  Tlic  unemployment  rate  for  adult 
men  remained  near  the  record  low,  at  2.3  percent, 
and  the  rate  for  nonwhite  men  reached  its  record 
low  of  3.5  percent  Retail  sales  also  continued  to 
advance.  It  is  quite  clear  from  the  above  that  the 
unemployment  rate  alone  is  a  rather  weak,  some- 
times misleading,  indicator  of  aggregate  demand 
and  economic  growlh  conditions. 

The  analysis  by  Moonqr  and  Watts  {8)  serves  a 
useful  purpose,  in  showing  the  relation  between 
national  rates  of  unemployment  and  employment 
among  the  poor.  However,  because  their  model  ex- 
cludes any  specific  growth-rate  variables,  such  as 
the  rate  of  change  in  median  income  or  deflated 
disposable  personal  income  per  capita,  their  find- 
ings— that  a  shift  from  5.4  to  3.5  percent  unem- 
ployment rate  would  lift  1.8  million  out  of  poverty 
— must  be  taken  as  inconclusive. 

Mooney  later,  in  a  much  more  incisive  study 
(7),  examined  the  effects  of  overall  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA)  unemploy- 
ment rate  on  the  labor, force  participation  rate  of 
various  subgroups  of  the  urban  poor  labor  force. 

He  used  1960  decennial  census  data  on  1,400  pov- 
erty tracts  in  the  52  largpst  SMSA's  (those  over 
500,000  population)  to  calculate  regression  equa- 
tions. His  basic  model  was  thisj 

(7)  Lif,=^f{Uf) 

Where  L/^t  =  labor  force  participation  rate.  In  the 
subscript,-  the  index  i  represents  the 
poverty  tract  within  the  jth  metro- 
politan area  (SMSA)  for  sex  k  (male 
or  female). 
Uf  =  unemployment  rate  in  the  jth  SMSA 

The  1,400  urban  poverty  tracts  were  separated 
into  three  types:  Predominantly  nonwhite,  pre- 
dominantly white,  and  racially  mixed.  Within  each 
of  these  types,  the  male  and  female  data  were 
analyzed  separately,  by  using  equation  (7),  Then, 
for  the  females,  an  additional  independent  variable 
was  included  to  represent  the  demand  for  female 
labor. 

Mooney's  results  supported  what  he  called  the 
"discouraged  worker  thesis'' — the  idea  that^as  un- 
employment rises  and  jobs  are  harder  to  find,  many 
people  give  up  and  drop  out  of  the  labor  force.  For 
example,  an  elasticity  of  — 4.52  was  found  for  non- 
white  married  females.  This  implies  that  an  increase 
of  1  percent  in  the  unemployment  rate  in  the  local 
SMSA  leads  to  a  decline  of  4%  points  in  the  labor 
force  participation  rate  of  nonwhite  married 
women.  During  periods  of  high  unemployment, 
there  may  be  some  nonwhite  females  who  enter  the 
labor  force,  as  their  husbands  are  thrown  out  of 
work.  But  at  the  same  time,  on  balance  a  greater 
number  of  discouraged  females  withdraw  from  the 
labor  force  when  jobs  become  harder  to  find.  These 
findings  lead  Mooney  to  conclude  (with  several 
qualifying  caveats)  that  during  prosperous  times, 


the  average  nonwhite  family  with  both  husband 
and  wife  present  will  attempt  to  lift  itself  out  of 
poverty  by  becoming  a  multiple-earner  family. 
Thus  the  so-called  backwash  thesis — the  idea  that 
some  subgroups  arc  not  helped  by  improving  eco- 
nomic conditions-^seeins  not  to  apply  to  nonwhites. 
As  the  unemployment  rate  rises,  many  nonwhite 
females  drop  out  of  the  labor  force,  and  the  typical 
nonwhite  family's  poverty  is  compounded  by  fre- 
quent unemployment  of  the  household  head  and 
fewer  breadwinners.  On  the  other  hand,  Mooney 
contends  that*the  backwash  thesis  has  some  rele- 
vance to  poor  urban  whit^  families  with  both  par- 
ents present:  proportionately  fewer  of  these  people 
are  drawn  into  the  labor  force  by  a  tighter  labor 
market. 

Thurow  has  recently  completed  a  truly  elegant 
study  in  which  lie  analyzed  factors  affecting  em- 
ployment gains  of  certain  disadvantaged  groups 
(12) .  His  model  was  this: 

(8)  E\=i{E\  E%,]  t7V  V\t^,,     Tt,  Wt) 

Where  £^/r==  employment  among  the  tth  disad- 
vantaged group  (e.g.,  nonwhite  adult 
males)  in  year  t,  - 

E*ft  =  employment  among  the  ith  advan- 
taged or  preferred  group  (e.g.,  white 
adult  majes)  in  year  t.^ 

V^ft  =  unemployment  rate  among  the  ad- 
vantaged groAip  in  year  t, 

Ct  —  racial  composition  of  the  labor  force 
— percent  nor.  A'hites — in  year  t 

Tt    =  time  trend. 

Wt  —  minimum  wage/average  hourly  earn- 
ings in  year  t. 

He  used  seasonally  adjusted  quarterly  data  from 
1954  to  the  second  quarter  of  1966  in  computing  his 
.  regressions.  A  multiple  linear  regression  model  was 
used.  To  achieve  relatively  homogeneous  groups,  he 
handled  whites  and  nonwhites  separately,  and  broke 
the  labor  force  in  each  race  group  into  three  sub- 
groups by  sex  and  age:  adult  males,  adult  females, 
and  .teenagers.  In  using  his  <k]uations  for  making 
projections^  he  represented  a  rise  in  aggregate  de- 
mand by  a  1-percent  drop  in-C^^,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  white  adult  males  and  females.  This  proce- 
dure is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  white 
employment  gains  arc  a  reasonable  proxy  for  the 
forces  embodied  in  a  rising  aggregate  demand. 

Thurow's  results  indi'^ate  that  an  expansion  of 
aggregate  demand  strong  enough  to  raise  employ- 
ment among  the  advantaged  groups  (adult  whites) 
by  1  percent  would  "increase  employment  among 
adult  nonwhite  males  by  3.3  percent,  among  adult 
nonwhite  females  by  1.7  percent,  among  nonwhite 


*  Nonwhite  adtilt  male  emplojk'inpnt  is  regressed  on  whit*i 
adult  male  employment;  nonwhite  adult  female  employment 
on  white  adult  female  employment:  nonwhite  teenage  em- 
ployment on  white  teenage  employment;  and  general  teen- 
age employment  on  adult  variables  (both  male  and  female) 
(/^,  ^  7). 
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teenagers  by  3.9  percent,  and  among  white  teen- 
agers by  2.6  percent"  (72,  p.  13).''  (These  projec- 
tions ignore  the  induced  increases  in  the  labor  force 
participation  rate.)  Concurrently,  unemployment 
rates  for  these  groups  would  decline  by  much  more 
than  1  percent:  3.1  percent,  1.6  percent,  2.9  percent, 
and  J. 3  percent,  respectively.  Thus  the  disadvan- 
taged groups  would  gain  proportionately  more  than 
the  advantaged,  as  reflected  by  these  key  employ- 
ment statistics. 

But  what  about  the  overall  effects  on  the  number 
of  poor  in  these  groups?  Orshansky  {10)  has  demon- 
strated that  even  though  there  is  a  sr^aller  incidence 
of  poverty  among  those  with  jobs,  literally  millions 
of  families  are  j)Oor  even  though  the  head  is  em- 
ployed at  a  full-time  job."*  Thus,  for  many  people, 
getting  a  job  is  not  tantamount  to  escaping  frcir 
poverty,  particularly  in  the  low-wage  occupations. 
For  this  reason,  projections  of  employment  and  un- 
—employment  rates  such  asHhose  presented  by  Muth 

(9)  ,  Mooncy  (7),  Mooney  and  Watts  (8),  and 
Thurow  (22)  are  only  a  part,  though  an  essential 
part,  of  the  picture.  Likewise,  projections  of  pov- 
erty rates  are  incomplete  if  they  ignore  variations 
among  subgroups  in  regard  to  unemployment,  as 
was  done  by  Anderson  (2),  Gallaway  (4),  and 
Aaron  (2).  The  model  presented  below  is  an  at- 
tempt to  bridge  the  gap  between  these  two  kinds  of 
analyses. 

A  Recursive  System  for  Poverty  Projections 

The  model  for  a  recursive  system  for  poverty 
projections  picks  up  vheie  Anderson  (i)  left  off. 
His  graphic  analysis  demonstrated  that  a  subgroup's 
poverty  rate  was  related  to  its  median  income,  and 
he  statistically  tested  the  hypothesis  that  changes 
in  subgroup  median  income  were  related  to  aggre- 
gate demand,  as  represented  by  changes  in  the 
national  median  income.  See  equations  (1)  and  <2). 
In  the  model  presented  below,  the  subgroup's  .pov- , 
erty  rate  is  related  to  the  median  income  and  un- 
employment rate  of  the  subgroup,  rathe^  than  the 
nation  as  Aaron  {1)  did. 

The  model  may  be  represented  in  general  form  as 
follows: 

(9)  Uu  =  f{Ut) 

(10)  Mit  =  f{MuUu) 

(11)  P;  =f{Mit,  U.t) 

''TInnow  obtainod  these  restilts  by  cvnh.nting  t!io  elastici- 
tic.«?  at  the  moans,  u.^ing  his  mtiltiple  linear  rcgrc.*<sion  e(nm- 
licns,  This  leads  one  to  wonder  whether  different  elasticities 
would  obtain  at  higher  or  lower  levels  of  tinemployment. 
By  usinR  a  more  flexible  equation  form,  such  as  a  nonlinear 
model  with  interaction  terms,  or  perhaps  by  fitting  the  data 
for  high-  and  low-unemployment  years  separately,  one  could 
te.M  the  hypothe.sis  that  the  employment^gains  of  a  given 
stibgrotip  depend  on  the  current  level  of  employment- 
whet  her  we  are  operating  in  a  relatively  slack  or  tight  labor 
situation. 

*  Applying  her  own  poverty  thresholds  to  da  la  irom  the 
March  1965  Current  Population  Survey.  Orshansky  showed 
that  more  tlian  2  million  families  who.se  heads  worked  50  to 
52  weeks  during  1964  were  nonetheless  in  poverty. 


In  equation  ^11),  the  incidence  of  poverty  (P«) 
in  subgroup  i  during  year  t  is  hypothesized  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  subgroup  ^s  median  income  and 
unemployment  rate.  In  this  system  of  equations,  the 
national  unemployment  rate  {V)  and  the  national 

median  income  {M)  are  exogenous  variables. 

A  number  of  equation  forms  were  tried.  The 
equations  presented  below  seemed  to  be  adequate 
for  demonstrating  the  use  of  the  model,  though 
other  forms  gave  equally  good  fits  of  the  data.** 

Annual  time  series  data  for  the  period  1948- 
65  were  used  in  fitting  the  regression  equations 
aable  1). 

The  equations  estimated  for  white  families  are 
as  follows: 

(9-1.3)  log  Uwt  =  0.02134  +  0.0i774  C/* 

il.O) 

+  0.77586  log  Ut 
(4.1) 

R2=::.9914 

(10-1.3)  log  Mwt     0.01533  +  1.00802  log  Mt 

(159.4) 

—  0.00402  lo%  Uwt 
(1.0) 

R2=. 999.5 

(11^1.4)  log  Pwt     2.28924  —  1.36555  log  Mwt 
+  0.05095  log  Uwt 
(2.7) 

^      R2^  9939 

In  parentheses  below  each  coefficient  is  the  value 
of  the  "Student's  t"  statistic  for  testing  the  hy- 
nothesis  that  the  coefficient  is  different  from  zero. 
in  each  equation,  the  subscript  i  is  replaced  by  W 
to  represent  the  white  subgroup. 

When  equation  (V>-1.3)  is  translated  out  of  logs, 
it  has  the  form:  Y  =  alO'^'X'^ 

Eo*;  tions  (10-1.3)  and  (11-1.4)  have  the  more 
fa^ijiliar  Cobb-Douglas  form: 

A  similar  set  of  equations  employ  data  for  non* 
white  families: 

(9-2.3  log  Ust  =  —0.02776  -  0.08394  _f/, 

(1.4) 

+  2.02038  log  Ut 
(3.2) 

R2  -  .9355 

mWug  to  Foote  {S,  />.  0/,)  a  lectii-sive  s  iem  such  as 
this  will  provide  statistically  consi.stent  ej^tiiiiates  of  the 
structural  coefficients,  if  two  stage  least.  s(|uares  is  xine.d  in 
estimating  the  equations.  I  have  used  ordinai-y  least  squares, 
but  if  the  residuals  of  t!io  equations  are  uncorrelated,  tliis 
method  will  give  essentijdiy  the  same  results.  Further  anal- 
y.si8  will  be  retjuired. 
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Table  I.— Data  used  for  regression  equddons 


National  Subgroup  data  * 

aggregate  

Year  data »  Whites  Nonwhites 


U 

M 

P 

U 

M 

t5 
r 

TT 

u 

M 

1 

Per  nt 

Thousands 

Percent 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Percent 

Thousamls 

Percent 

1948  

  b\8 

$4,119 

28.5 

3.6 

$4,281 

28.5 

5.9 

$2,290 

64.7 

1949  

  5.9 

4.049 

30.0 

5.6 

4.215 

30.0 

8.9 

2.152 

67.0 

1950  

  .5.3 

4.293 

27.6 

4.9 

4.459 

27.6 

9.1 

2.423 

61.7 

1951  

  ^.3 

4.439 

25.1 

3.1 

4.620 

25.1 

5.3 

2.432 

61.3 

1952 

....  3.1 

4.557 

23.5 

2.3 

4.817 

23.5 

5.4 

2.735 

55.8 

1953  

  2.9 

4.928 

22.5 

2.7 

5.126 

22.5 

4.5 

2.877 

52.4 

1954  

  5.6 

4.819 

23.9 

5.0 

5.021 

23.9 

9.8 

2.789 

53.1 

1955  

  4.4 

5.143 

21.3 

3.9 

5.375 

21.3 

8.7 

2.956 

50.8 

1956  

  4.2 

5.478 

19.0 

3.7 

5.722 

19.0 

8.4 

3.006 

49.9 

1957.  .. 

  4.3 

5.466 

19.1 

3.9 

5.694 

19.1 

8.0 

3.051 

49.* 

1958  

  6.8 

5.457 

19.2 

6.1 

5.691 

19.2 

12.6 

2.933 

51.0 

1959  

  5.5 

5.773 

18.1 

•  4.9 

6.028 

18.1 

10.7 

3.109 

48.4 

1960  

.......  5.6 

5.904 

17.9 

5.0 

6.150 

17.9 

10.2 

3.390 

44.4 

1961  

  6.7 

5.967 

17.7 

6.0 

6.246 

17.7 

12.5 

3.321 

45.7 

1962  

  5.6 

6.135 

10.6 

4.9 

6.421 

16.6 

11.0 

3.422 

43.3 

1963  

  5.7 

6.358 

15.5 

5.1 

6.659 

15.5 

10.9 

3.525 

42.3 

1964  

  5.2 

6.569 

15.3 

4.6 

6.858 

15.3 

9.8 

3.8:^8 

37.4 

1965  

  4.6 

6.763 

14.8 

4.1 

7.052 

14.8 

8.3 

3.917 

36.7 

Sources:  Unemployment  data  are  from  the  1966  "Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  p.  166.  Rates  are  for  person.s  aged 
14  and  over.  Income  data,  from  U5.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  are  in  constant  1964  dollars. 

*  As  explained  in  the  text. 


(10-2.3)  log  Mxt  =  —0.25649  +  1.09914  log  Mt 

(20.8) 

—  0.06997  log  Us  t 

(2.5) 

i?2  =  .9734 

(11-2.4)  log  Pxt  =  2.18209  —  1.00880  log  Mst 

(33.6) 

—  0.00541  log  Ust 

(0.3) 

/?2  =  .9896 

Muth  (9)  raised  the  question  of  serial  correlation 
in  the  relationship  between  subgroup  and  national 
unemployment  rates.  To  get  around  this  problem, 
he  used  first  differeriees  in  estimating  his  equations. 
A  somewhat  preferable  approach  is  to  include  a 
time  variable  (T)  in  the  equations  along  with  the 
basie  data.  This  was  done,  and  the  above  equations 
were  rerun.  In  eaeh  case,  the  coefficient  of  the  time 
trend  variable  was  not  significantly  different  from 
zero.  Therefore,  the  equations  shown  above,  which 
exclude  the  time  trend  variable,  were  used  in  mak- 
ing projections. 

Comparing  the  size  of  the  corresponding  coeffi- 
cients for  whites  verfius  nonwhites  in  equations  (9) 
and  (10),  we  see  that  nonwhites  have  a  relatively 
greater  stake  in  a  favorable  economic  cnvironmen' 
than  do  whites.  For  example,  a  comparison  of  equa- 
tions (10-1.3)  and  (10-2.3)  shows  that  nonwhites 
have  a  slightly  higher  elasticity  of  subgroup  median 
income  with  respect  to  national  median  income  than 


do  whites.  This  is  consistent  with  Thurow's  findings 
discussed  earlier,  that  nonwhites  gain  proportion- 
ately more  than  do  whites,  from  a  rise  in  aggregate 
income.  These  equations  also  show  that  nonwhites 
have  a  higher,  elasticity  for  subgroup  unemploy- 
ment, which  tends  to  support  the  same  hypothesis. 

In  ex'^.mining  the  third  equation  of  each  set 
[equations  (11-1.4)  and  (11-2.4)]  we  sec  that  the 
elasticity  of  poverty  rate  with  respect  to  unemploy- 
ment has  the  expected  sign  and  is  highly  significant 
for  whites,  but  it  is  not  significantly  different  from 
zero  for  the  nonwhites.  Apparently  nonwhite 
median  income  alone  gives  an  adequate  fit.  Other 
equations  fitted  to  these  data  verify  this  idea.  The 
effect  of  higher  nonwhite  unemployment  is  felt 
through  equation  (10-2.3),  by  suppressing  ncnwhitc 
median  income,  w..ich  in  turn  raises  the  incidence 
of  nonwhite  poverty  in  equation  (11-2.4). 

As  a  subsidiary  part  of  this  analysis,  one  of 
Aaron^s  (1)  contentions  was  also  re-examined, 
namely,  that  national  aggregate  pjverty  data,  as 
used  by  Gallaway,  arc  inappropfia;c  for  projecting 
poverty.  The  same  regression  models  as  those  in 
equations  (9)  to  (11)  were  used  for  white  and  non- 
white  data  combined.  Then  ^n  F  test  was  done  on 
the  residual  sums  of  squares  of  the  pooled  versus 
tlic  separate  equations.  The  resulting  F  values  were 
highly  significant:  white  and  nonwhite  data  should 
not  bo  pooled  for  estimating  the  equations  pn- 
sented  here.  Even  a  finer  disaggreg  'on  would  uc 
desirable — splitting  the  data  for  each  raci»il  group 
still  further,  by  age,  sex,  farni-nonfa.m  place  of 
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residence,  and  perhaps  other  faetors  as  well.  But 
unfortunately,  time  series  data,  eross-tabulated  on 
sueh  a  fine  breakdown,  are  not  presently  available 
for  a  sufReient  number  of  years.  As  more  detailed 
data  beeome  available,  models  such  as  the  one  pre- 
sented here  should  be  estimated  for  the  more  de- 
tailed subgroups,  sueh  as  white  teenage  males.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  further  analysis  can  be 
clone  with  existing  data,  as  discussed  later. 

In  using  the  recursive  model  to  project  poverty 
data,  the  assumed  employment  rate  (U)  for  year 
1970  was  plugged  into  equations  (9-1.3)  and 
(9-2.3)  to  estimate  the  unemployment  rates  Uw.  i97(> 
and  r.v.  H,7o  that  would  occur  for  whites  and  non- 
whites,  respectively  ."These  values  were  then  applied 
in  equations  (10-1.3)  and  (10-2.3),  respectively, 
along  with  assumed  values  of  M  u,7(i,  the  projected 
national  median  income  in  year  1970,  to  estimate 
median  income  for  whites,  Mu-,  1970.  and  nonwhites, 
-^^^.v.  1970.  These  values  were  then  substituted  into 
equations  (11-1.4)  and  11-2.4),  respectively,  along 
with  the  appropriate  unemployment  rates,  to  cal- 
culate a  projected  incidence  of  poverty  for  each 
racial  group  for  1970.  Similar  projections  were  made 
for  1975.  These  poverty  rates  wer^^  then  applied  to 
projected  population  data  to  obtc,.  »  projected  num- 
bers of  white  and  nonwhite  families  in  poverty  in 
1970  and  1975,  given  alternative  assumptions  re- 
garding the  state  of  the  national  economic  environ- 
ment. 


It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  aggregate  demand,  as  refleoted  in 
projected  values  of  national  median  income,  aie  not 
unrelated  to  the  unemployment  rate  that  occurs 
during  the  same  period.  Therefore,  in  using  this  sys- 
tem of  equations  to  make  projections,  it  was  desir- 
able to  use  a  mutually  consistent  and  reasonable 
combination  of  values  for  U  and  M.  To  this  end, 
the  , projections  published  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  were  used  (5).  These  projections  were 
elaborately  and  painstakingly  developed  in  the 
Office  of  Business  Economics.  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Two  alternative  general  economic  con* 
ditions  were  assumed.  Situation  A  includes  a  3-per- 
eent  national  rate  of  unemployment,  a  4%-percent 
annual  rate  of  real  growth  in  ONP.  and  a  2-percent 
annual  increase  in  the  price  level.  Situation  B  in- 
cludes a  4-percent  unemployment  rate,  and  related 
levels  of  the  other  data,  as  shown  in  table  2,  along 
with  the  resulting  1970  and  1975  projections  of  U, 
Mf  and  P  for  whites  and  nonwhites.  The  assumed 
values  of  U  and  M  obtained  from  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  are  by  no  means  the  only  reason- 
able alternatives.  Nor  are  these  values  necessarily 
correct.  However,  they  are  used  in  the  present 
analysis  to  provide  some  reasonably  accurate  and 
hopefully  usefvl  estimates  of  the  relation  between 
the  key  attribv.tes  of  the  economic  environment — 
growth  and  dnemployment — and  poverty  projec- 
tions. 


Table  2. — Basic  data  and  projections  to  1970  and  2975 


Situation  A  Situation  B 

Item  1964  1070  19?5  1970  1975 


Unemployment  rate  ^  

.  .  percent 

5.2 

3.0 

3.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Growth  rate  of  real  GNP  ^   

...  do.. 

5.3 

4.5 

4.5 

4.0 

4.0 

Annual  price  rise  ^  

....do.. 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.5 

1.5 

Di8|)08able  personal  income  (DPI)  per  capita 

(1958  dollars) »  

2,lHi 

2,G40 

3,060 

2,625 

3,015 
2.9 

Assumed  ratio  of  median  income  to  DPI  per  capita .  .  . 

2.891 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

Median  income: 

1958  dollars'  

G,11G 

7,656 

8,874 

7,012.5 

8,743.5 

19G4  dollars*  

f>,569 

8,222.5 

9,530.7 

8,175.8 

9,3m).5 

Projections 

Unemployment  rate:- 

White  

.  percent. 

f  4.0 

2.6 

2.G 

3.0 

3.6 

Nonwhite  

do. 

9.8 

4.8 

4.8 

7.1 

7.1 

Median  income  (19G4  dollars): 

White  

0,858 

8,630 

10,010 

8,509 

9,849 

:i,8;i8 

5,028 

5,913 

4,862 

5,662 

Poverty  incidence: 

White  

.  .percent 

15.3 

10.8 

8.8 

n.i 

9.1 

Nonwhite  

 do  . 

37.4 

29.6 

25.1 

30.5 

26.2 

'  Source:  Joint  Economic  Committee  (6).  *The  1964  implicit  price  deflation  for  personal  consump- 

'  Based  on  observed  ratios  for  past  two  decades.  tion  expenditures,  107.4,  was  used  to  adjust  to  1964  dollars. 

'Calculated  as  2.9  times  DPI  per  capita.  Source:  The  1967  Economic  Report  to  the  President,  p.  216. 


The  unemployment  rate  in  1964  was  4.6  percent 
for  whites,  and  9.8  percent  for  iionwhites.  Accord- 
ing to  the  projections  shown  in  table  2,  white  un- 
employment would  decline  by  2  percentage  points, 
or  less  than  half  the  1964  rate,  if  national  unem- 
ployment reached  3  percent  (as  represented  by  situ- 
ation A).  Nonwhite  unemployment  would  decline 
by  5  percentage  points,  or  slightly  more  than  half — 
from  9.8  to  4.8  percent.  These  findings  are  con- 
sistent with  those  of  Thurow  {12)  presented  earlier. 

With  the  less  favorable  economic  environment 
(situation  B — 4  percent  unemployment,  slower 
growth  rate)  white  unemployment  would  fall  only 
1  percentage  point  from  its  1964  level,  and  nonwhite 
unemployment  would  fall  2.7  percentage  points,  to 
7.1  percent. 

The  median  income  for  white  families  in  1964 
1  was  $6,858,  and  for  nonwhite  families,  $3,838.  This 
;  left  a  spread  of  $3,020  between  whites  and  non- 
:  whites.  By  1975,  white  median  income  would  rise 
-to  $10,010,  assuming  situation  A,  while  the  nonwhite 
median  would  reach  $5,913,  leaving  a  spread  of 
nearly  $4,100  between  racial  groups.  But  if  situation 
B  is  assumed,  white  median  income  would  rise  only 
to  $9,849,  while  nonwhite  income  would  reach 
$5,662 — thus  leaving  both  groups  with  less  income 
and  providing  an  even  wider  interracial  income  gap. 

In  1964,  15.3  percent  of  all  white  families  and 
37.4  percent  of  nonwhite  families  had  incomes 
under  $3,000.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  17.5 
percent  of  all  families  were  poor,  according  to  this 
admittedly  crude  index  of  poverty.  By  1975,  assum- 
ing situation  A,  the  incidence  of  poverty  amon^ 
white  families  is  projected  to  decrease  by  nearly 


half,  from  15.3  to  8.8  percent,  while  nonwhite  pov- 
erty would  decline  by  a  third,  from  37.4  to  25.1  per- 
cent,^ Thus,  even  under  favorable  economic  condi- 
tions, nonwhite-:  would  still  have  a  rather  high 
incidence  of  j^overty.  This  occurs  despite  their 
rather  sharp  employment  gains,  as  noted  by 
Thurow  (12)  and  by  my  analysis.  Perhaps  thjs  is 
an  indication  that  many  nonwhite.*?  get  lower  i)ay- 
ing  jobs,  and  remain  poor. 

If  situation  B  prevails,  nonwhite?  will  have  a 
somewhat  higher  incidence  of  poverty — 1.1  per- 
centage points  higher  than  with  situation  A.  But 
white  poverty  would  be  only  0.3  point  higher.  Thus, 
these  projectioiis  indicate  that  nonwhites  have  rela- 
tively more  to  gain  from  full  employment  and  rapid 
economic  growth  tlian  do  whites,  as  suggested 
earlier. 

Applying  the  poverty  ratej?  to  the  projected  popu- 
lation data,  we  estimated  the  number  of  poor  white 
and  nonwhite  families,  as  shown  in  table  3.  T  amp- 
man's  projections  (6)  are  also  shown  for  compari- 
son.*' Under  situation  A,  4.5  million  whi^e  families 
and  1.46  million  nonwhite  families  would  be  poor 
by  1975.  This  would  reduce  the  number  of  poor 
families  by  some  2.4  million,  of  which  2  million  are 
rt'hite.  But  even  under  this  rather  favorable  eco- 
nomic environment,  nearly  6  million  families  would 
remain  in  poverty.  This  excludes  unrelated  indi- 
viduals. 


"  It  would  bo  unfair  to  Lampman  to  fail  to  point  out  tiiat 
liis  rroiof'tion  were  based  on  data  up  to  1962.  whil'  the 
analysis  pro.<oii.?d  here  had  the  ath'antago  of  3^more  years 
of  <lata. 


Table  3. — Projected  number  (       or  families  by  color^  and  change  in  nuynber^  1964  to  1970  and  1975^ 

United  States 


Intome  and  color  1964  *  ^1970  1976 


Families: 

White   millions....        43.081  M7.3  *6U 

Nonwhite   do....         4.754  »  55  '5.8 


Total   do....        47.835  52.5  57.1 


Lamp-        Situa-        Situa-        Lamp-        Situa-  Situa- 
Under  $3,000  income :  man '        tion  A  *       tion  B  *        man  *        tion  A '       tion  B  ^ 


White  percent. ...  15.3  13  10-8  11.1  12  8^  9.1 

Nonwhite   do....  37.4  36  29.6  30  5  33  25.1  26^ 


Total   do....     "    17.5  16  12.7  IM  14  10,5  10.8 


White   millions. . . .         6.590  6.2  5.11  5.25  G.2  4.51  4.67 

Nonwhite   do....         1.778  1.9  1.57  1.62  L9  1.46  1.52 

Total   do....         ^8378  8.1  6.68  6.87  8.1  5.97  __619 


Change  from  1964: 

White   thoasands. ...    —390       —1,480       -1340         -^90        -2,080  —1,920 

Nonwhite   do....    +122         —208         —158  -fl22         ^18  —258 


Total  *   do. . . .    —268       —1,688       —1,498         -268       -2398  —2,178 


*  Source:  Cenr.is  Technical  Paper  17,  Sept.  1907. 
''Source:  Lampman  {6,  table  2.8). 

'  My  projections,  as  discus.«ed  in  text. 

*  Calculated  as  the  arithmetic  sum  of  data  for  whites  and  nonwhites. 
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Comparing  these  projections  with  those  reuniting 
from  sitnation  we  see  that  a  smaller  reduction 
in  poverty  would  result  in  the  latter  case.  Because 
of  the  greater  unemployment  and  lower  incomes, 
about  220,000  additional  families  would  be  left  in 
poverty.  Most  of  these— 160,000  families — would 
be  white,  because  of  the  preponderanee  of  whites 
among  the  nation's  poor.  The  other  60,000  families 
would  Ix;  nonwhite. 


Further  Work  Is  Needed 

The  projections  shown  here  are  tentative.  They 
are  based  on  a  rather  modest  predictive  model, 
which  is  not  a  complete  representation  of  the  ex- 
tremely complex  eeonomic  and  soeial  strueture  that 
underlies  employment,  economic  growth,  and  pov- 
erty. Much  additional  study  and  analysis  are 
needed  in  this  fascinating  and  important  area  of 
research.  Among  other  things,  the  labor  force  par- 
ticipation rate  as  used  by  Mooney  (7),  should  be 
worked  into  the  model  in  a  meaningful  way.  Vari- 
ables such  as  education,  migration,  and  distance 
from  an  SMSA  should  be  considered.  Methods 
should  also  be  explored  for  introducing  some  oper- 
ational policy  variables.  For  example,  Thurow  (12) 
used  the  minimum  wage  as  a  variable.  Perhaps  the 
unemployment  rate  and  median  income  of  various 
subgroups  are  influenced  by  the  number  of  persons 
in  these  subgroups  participating  in  antipoverty  pro- 
grams, or  in  manpower  development  and  training 
programs.  If  so,  the  magnitude  of  subgroup  par- 
ticipation should  be  incorporated  into  the  model,  in 
a  way  that  n.akes  economic  sense. 

The  results  could  provide  policymakers  with  in- 
sight into  the  overall  effects  of  cutting  back  or  ex- 
panding such  programs.  How  rapidly  would  poverty 
in  each  population  subgroup  disappear  over  the  next 
few  years  if  one  of  these  major  antipoverty  pro- 
grams was  (a)  increased  100  percent,  (b)  kept  at 
its  current  level,  or  (c)  abolish'?d  entirely?  What 
would  be  the  geographic  variation  among  the  vari- 
ous regions  in  regard  to  the  impact  of  a  proposed 
curtailment  of  program  benefits?  How  would  the 
different  racial,  ethnic,  and  age  groups  be  affected? 
These  and  other  policy-oriented  questions  must  be 
answered.  Perhaps  the  approach  presented  here  will 
be  a  useful  starting  place  for  research  bearing  on 
these  questions. 


Conclusions 

This  paper  provides  projections  of  the  number 
and  racial  composition  of  poor  families  to  1970  and 
1975.  Tlie  rather  crude  poverty  line,  $3,000  family 
income,  was  used.  However,  evidence  presented 
elsewhere  (1)  suggest?  that  tl.:^  results  may  not 
have  been  greatly  different  if  poverty  data  based 
on  a  more  refined  set  of  poverty  lines  were  avail- 


able and  were  used  in  the  analysis.  Thus,  it  seems 
safe  to  conclude,  tentatively  at  least,  thai  the 
equations  presented  here  arc  a  good  approximation 
of  the  way  the  number  and  racial  composition  of 
the  nation^s  poor  are  affected  by  economic  growth, 
aggregate  demand,  and  unemployment. 

With  the  usual  warning  to  the  reader  as  to  the 
tentative  nature  of  these  findings,  we  can  conclude 
the  following: 

(1)  A  favorable  economic  environment,  includ- 
ing a  rapid  rate  of  economic  growth,  rising  aggre- 
gate demand,  and  high  levels  of  employment,  are 
essential  to  reduction  of  poverty. 

(2)  Non whites  in  particular  are  vulnerable  to 
unemployment  and  a  generally  low  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity. 

(3)  By  th.e  year  1975,  even  with  a  consistently 
favorable  economic  environment,  including  3  per- 
cent unemployment,  iV^  percent  GNP  growth  rate, 
and  2  percent  annual  rise  in  price  level,  the  nation's 
poor  families  would  still  number  about  6  millio. . 
About  a  fourth  of  these  would  be  nonwhite. 

(4)  Thus,  even  though  a  favorable  economic  en- 
vironment is  necessary,  it  is  far  from  sufficient.  We 
must  still  look  to  special  programs,  to  prevent  fam- 
ilies from  sinking  into  poverty  and  to  help  poor 
families  rise  out  of  poverty. 

Clearly,  we  as  a  nation  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
past  trends,  as  reflected  in  the  projections  sho^^n 
liere.  These  projections  need  not  become  history. 
We  must  find  ways  to  alter  these  trends.  The  pro- 
jections shown  here  represent  both  a  warning  to 
those  who  handle  the  nation's  economic  policies, 
and  a  challenge  to  those  who  legislate  and  admm-« 
ister  antipoverty  programs,  at  airievels  of  govem- 
n.ent — National,  State,  and  local.  In  their  hands  is 
the  power  and  the  responsibility  to  prevent  these 
projections  from  becoming  history,  by  initiating 
new  programs  and  supporting  successful  existing 
programs  that  will  enable  those  millions  of  families 
to  be  above  poverty  by  1975 — or  sooner. 
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Chapter  31 


Adequate  Aggregate  Demand  and  the  Commitment 

to  End  Poverty 

Hyman  p.  Minsky,  professor  of  economics,  Washington  Vniversity 


Introduction 

Tliis  |>aper  has  a  number  of  aim$«.  The  major  one 
k  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "an  ade- 
quate aggregate  demand''  in  the  light  of  a  commit- 
ment to  end  or  drastically  limit  poverty  in  the  near 
future,  say  by  1976.  Thus  the  main  concern  is  with 
the  relation  between  aggregate  demand  (and  its  cor- 
relate, the  level  of  unemployment)  and  progress  in 
the  War  on  Poverty.  However,  aggregate  demand  is 
also  related  to  other  measures  of  system  perform- 
ance, and  the  interrelations  between  full  employ- 
ment and  other  policy  goals  are  explored. 

Tilt  goal — end  poverty  in  America — makes  the 
size  distribution  of  income  an  object  of  economic 
policy.  Given  that  the  world  is  so  constructed  that 
the  various  goals  are  not  necessarily  compatible,  the 
trade  offs  airioi  <;oals  become  relevant.  There  are 
two  sources  of  tri.  offs.  One  source  lies  in  the  tech- 
nical characteristics  of  the  economy  and  the  other 
in  the  nature  of  communal  preferences. 

Of  particular  interest,  especially  in  light  of  the 
way  in  which  the  economy  retreated  from  full  em- 
ployment during  the  late  summer  of  1966,  is  whethc 
the  .American  economy  is  flawed,  and  if  so,  how.  A 
standard  view  is  that  prices  rise  at  unacceptable 
rates  w!;enever  unemployment  rates  fall  beloi\*  some 
threshold.  However,  the  low  unemployment  rates 
which  lead  to  price  increases  are  high  unemployment 
rates  from  a  viewpoint  which  emphasizes  employ- 
ment as  the  essential  element  in  a  War  on  Poverty. 
The  standard  position  leads  to  the  disheartening 
conclusion  that  the  War  on  Poverty  must  be  fouglit 
with  overall  unemployment  rates  of  4  percent  or 
more  unless,  by  the  tinic-consuming  and  costly  proc- 
ess of  training  and  education,  the  structural  char- 
acteristics of  the  economy  eati  be  changed. 

An  argument  of  this  paper  will  be  that  the  really 
serious  flaw  of  American  capitalism  is  not  any  such 
inverse  relation  between  unemployment  rates  and 
pr*  '  increases.  Rather  the  meaningful  flaw  follows 
fro?n  the  effect  of  successful  operation  of  the  system 
on  the  values  of  financial  and  real  .Hssets  and 
through  them  on  the  willingness  to  invest.  If  a 
period  of  sustained  tigitt  full  employment  is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  War  on  Poverty  objectives,  the  same 
sustained  tight  full  employment  will  breed  a  non- 


sustainable  rate  of  increase  of  investment  expendi- 
tures. Such  growth  of  investment  leads  to  financial 
market  |)ressures  on  liquidity  and  ultimately  to 
financial  instability. 

Aggregate  demand  will  be  adequate,  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  policy  G;oal  to  eliminate  |)Overty,  only 
if  it  is  sufficient  to  generate  tight  full  em|)loyment. 
There  are  five  ways  in  which  labor  market  condi- 
tions may  be  related  to  the  extent  and  trend  of 
poverty.  Most  directly  affected  will  be  the  extent  of 
poverty  due  to  unemployment  and  short  time  em- 
ployment. In  addition,  if  tight  employment  is  sus- 
tained, the  expectation  is  that  wages  wil!  rise  faster 
in  the  low  wage  industries  than  in  the  high  wage 
industries.  Labor  market  participation  is  sensitive 
to  overall  employment  opportunities;  thus  multiple 
participation  in  one  family,  perhaps  taking  the  form 
of  drawing  old  and  young  into  the  labor  market, 
will  raise  family  income.  The  movement  to  tight 
full  employment  means  a  rapid  increase  in  income 
which,  in  turn,  means  large  tax  receipts  and  smaller 
welfare  expenditures  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  easier  fiscal  position  of  "local"  govern- 
ment can  make  a  more  adequate  system  of  transfer 
payments  |)Ossible.  Finally,  the  overall  growth  rate 
of  the  economy  may  be  sensitive  to  the  extent  to 
which  current  output  is  capacity  output;  thus  tight 
full  em|)loyment  may  mean  a  greater  rate  of  growth 
of  capacity  income. 

Poverty  in  an  affluent  economy  is  in  large  part  a 
question  of  the  size  distribution  of  inconu  and,  in 
particular,  income  from  woric.  Unfortunately,  little 
of  real  substance  is  known  about  the  mechanics  by 
which  relative  wages,  and  thus  relative  incomes,  are 
determined.  Is  the  size  distribution  of  income  a 
result  of  the  past  employment  history  of  the  econ- 
omy? That  is,  will  tight  labor  market  conditions 
for  an  extended  period  decrease  the  spread  of  wage 
rates,  or  weekly  earnings,  by  industrj'? 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  lo^'  end  of  the  size 
distribution  of  relative  wages  can  change  in  two 
ways.  Tlie  low  end  may  be  deereaseH  by  increasing 
low  wages  relative  to  high  wages  u*  by  decreasing 
the  proportion  of  employment  in  the  low  wage  in- 
dustries.  The  existence  of  a  large  rural  population 
living  in  poverty  may  act  as  a  reservoir  that  makes 
the  elimination  of  urban  poverty  very  difRcult.  That 
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is,  the  large  number  of  rural  poor  serves  to  prevent 
both  a  rise  in  the  low  urban  wages  relative  to  other 
wages  and  a  significant  decrease  in  the  proportion 
of  tlie  urban  population  in  low  wage  industries. 
An  economy  in  wliich  such  an  infinitely  elastic  sup- 
ply of  low  wage  urban  workers  exists  may  be  char- 
acterized as  an  enelave  economy. 

One  caveat  is  necessary  before  we  proceed.  An.  j^g 
those  living  in  poverty  are  many  whom  policy 
neither  desires  nor  expects  to  be  in  the  labor  force. 
These  include  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  young,  and 
the  mothers  of  young.  The  standard  of  living  of 
thc^e  poor  can  be  raised  by  improving  our  system 
of  transfer  payments  as  well  as  by  better  job  oppor- 
tunities. This  paper  is  not  directly  addressed  to  the 
proper  design  of  a  system  of  transfer  payments 
although  some  thoughts  on  children's  allowances, 
negative  income  taxes,  and  a  proper  social  security 
system  are  oflfered. 

From  the  |)erspective  of  this  paper,  rural  poverty 
is  a  part  of  the  general  poverty  problem  in  the 
United  States.  The  special  impact  of  rural  poverty 
is  that  to  date  rural  areas  have  been  a  source  for  a 
chronic  migration  to  urban  areas,  and  this  flow  is 
expected  to  continue  Thus  policies  to  generate  tight 
full  employment,  which*  will  be  the  main  proximate 
policy  goal  favored  here,  will  have  to  be  framed 
with  a  need  for  the  urban  labor  markets  to  absorb 
a  large  and  persistent  flow  from  rural  areas. 

As  the  gross  outmigration  per  year  from  rural 
America  is  very  large  compared  to  the  net  outflow 
per  year,  the  potential  rate  of  increase  in  the  urban 
labor  force  due  to  internal  migration  is  much  greater 
than  has  been  experienced.  Thus  the  job  generation 
and  the  level  of  aggregate  demand  needed  to  achieve 
any  overall  measured  unemployment  rate  is  greater 
than  it  wot:ld  have  been  in  the  absence  of  such 
migration. 

An  Adequate  Aggregate  Demand 

One  of  the  phrases  that  constantly  occurs  in  dis- 
cussions of  programs  to  end  poverty  is  "an  adequate 
aggregate  demand."  Usually,  in  context,  "ade- 
quate aggregate"  demand  provides  the  framework 
w*ithin  which  some  nonaggregative  policy  or  pro- 
gram, that  is,  a  ]>olicy  or  program  designed  to  affect 
iome  structural  attribute  of  the  economy,  is  to  take 
place.  That  is,  aggregate  demand  is  to  provide  the 
favorable  environment  within  whic/  some  other 
policy  or  program  h  to  function.  Almost  .always, 
within  such  discussions,  an  adequate  aggregate  de- 
mand is  taken  to  be  a  necessary  but  not  a  sufficient 
condition  for  the  attainment  of  some  antipoverty 
goal.  In  r.  number  of  previous  pieces  related  to 
issues  of  poverty  in  America  I  have  raised  t!.e  ques- 
tion of  whether  achieving  aud  sustaining  *ruly 
"adequate"  aggregate  dematul  would  be  a  suflicient 
as  well  as  a  necessary  condition  for  the  elimination 
of  a  large  portion  of  poverty. (5,  6).* 

'  Italic  numbcw  in  parent hc.*<ej<  indicate  rcfrrcnfcn  listed 
at  the  end  of  this  paper. 


WheMier  or  not  aggregate  demand  is  a(  equate 
can  be  detenuined  only  if  the  targets  or  goals  set 
for  the  economy  are  stated  and  if  some  theory  or 
model  of  the  relationship  between  aggregate  demand 
and  these  goals  is  accepted  as  valid.  That  is,  aggre- 
gate demand  is  not  a  goal  in  itself.  Full  employ- 
menty  economic  growth,  reasonable  price  stability, 
and  the  international  stability  of  the  dollar  are  the 
standard  set  of  economic  goals  whose  attainment 
has  been  related  to  the  level  of  aggregate  demand. 

Within 'the  model  of  the  economy  that  is  "ac- 
cepted" by  most  working  economists  there  are 
"trade  offs"  among  these  goals.  These  trade  offs  are 
due  to  the  performance  characteristics  of  the  econ- 
omy. .\s  a  result  of  these/Hechnical"  trade  oflfs,  a 
consistent  social  consensus  which  states  the  relative 
values  of  the  various  goals  is  needed  if  decision- 
making is  to  be  rational  and  stable.  Basically,  in 
our  democracy  it  is  the  Congress  and  the  President 
who  in  the  short  run  make  the  social  choices.  Unfor- 
tunately, on  many  occasions  their  decision-making 
is  not  based  upon  clear  ideas  as  to  what  technical 
trade  offs  do  exist  in  the  economy. 

Many  who,  because  of  the  decisions  they  make, 
*hould  knew  better  have  a  "Pollyanna"  view  of  the 
v.orld:  that  all  good  or  desired  things  are  mutually 
compatible.  Often  decision-making  seems  to  take 
place  without  r^ard  for  the  possible  existence  of 
such  incompatibilities  and  as  a  result  considerable 
surprise  occurs  when  unanticipated  side  effects  to 
the  pursuit  of  a  particular  goal  take  place. 

For  our  ptJr|)Oses-two  things  need  to  be  done.  The 
first  IS  to  make  explicit  the  nature  of  the  trade  ofFs 
that  exist  in  the  world  as  it  is  among  major  policy 
objectives.  The  second  is  to  inquire  how  the  addi- 
tion of  another  goal,  the  elimination  of  poverty, 
affects  the  weight  attached  to  the  various  other 
objectives — i.e.,  makes  them  more  or  less  important. 

In  what  follows  it  is  assumed  that  the  size  and 
rate  of  change  of  aggr^ate  demand  can  be  managed 
by  monetary  and  fiscal  polity.  This  asstjimption  is 
being  retained  even  though  the  events  of  1966,  espe- 
cially during  the -second  and  third  quarters,  cast 
serious  doubts  on  the  efficiency,  under  all  circum- 
stances, of  monetary  and  fiscal  actions.^  In  addition, 
even  if  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  can  manage 
aggregate  demand,  there  are  important  effects  from 
varying  the  mix  of  policies.  We  will  tend  to  ignore 
these  difficulties,  especially  as  they  have  been  very 
well  documented. 

In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  that  even 
the  aggregate  policy  actions — ^monetary  policy,  gov- 


'  During  the  jvccnd  and  third  <|iiarters  of  1966  the  rom- 
hination  of  rapidly  im  teaming  private  invcistment  demand, 
the  incrcaw  in  government  expenditures  brought  about  by 
the  war  in  Vif?tnam.  the  pawive  fistal  |K)lic>\  and  the  re- 
liance U|>on  monetary  constmint  Jtil  to  a  near  financial  crwis 
that  ha«  liecn  labeled  '*ti»e  rnmch."  The  cninch  apparently 
cooled  off  the  invc«tmeut  !)oom  and  was  follo«ired  hy  a  year 
of  relative  stagnation.  The  open  (mcstion  is  whether  the 
crunch  was  an  accidental  or  an  inherent  characteristic  of 
American  capitalism. 
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eminent  spending^  and  tax  schedule  adjustments — 
liave  a  htructurc.  A  clioiee  among  techniques  of 
managing  aggregate  demand  needs  to  be  made^  and 
this  choice  will  affect  l^havioral  and  distributive 
aspects  of  the  economy.  Thus  the  choice  of  instru- 
nicnts  will  also  reflect  the  weights  attached  to  dif- 
ferent poHcy  objectives. 

Trade  Offs  Among  Standard  Goals 

In  the  world  as  it  is,  a  number  of  trade  offs  re- 
lated to  aggregate  demand  exist  among  the  attri- 
butes of  the  economy.  The  dimensions  of  these  trade 
offs  depend  u])on  the  structural  characteristics  of 
the  economy.  For  policy  makers,  these  structural 
characteristics  arc  real  and  effective  constraints. 
This  is  so  even  though  structural  characteristics 
may  also  be  subject  to  control  by  economic  policy. 
Typically,  changing  a  structural  characteristic 
(such  as  the  power  and  scoi)e  of  trade  unions,  the 
character  of  agricultural  ])olicy,  the  organization  of 
industry,  the  nature  of  the  financial  system,  or  the 
propensity  to  discriminate  and  segregate)  is  a  much 
more  serious  and  difficult  policy  step  than  changing 
tax  and  spending  schedules  or  taking  monetary 
policy  actions.  Thus,  because  structural  character- 
istics arc  embodied  in  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
actions  (investment  tax  credits  and  differential  ceil- 
ing rates  on  various  classes  of  deposits)  and  itlso 
because  they  occur  as  offsets  to  fiscal  and  monetary' 
policy  actions^  (the  various  constraints  upon  direct 
and  financial  investment  abroad  adopted  during  the 
past  few  years),  structural  characteristics  cannot  be 
ignored  in  making  policy  relative  to  aggregate  de- 
mand. That  is,  for  relevant  policy  discussions  an 
economist  cannot  be  cavalier  and  blithely,  by 
waving  his  hand,  abstract  from  the  existing  set  of 
institutions  and  ^lieir  behavior  patterns. 

An  often-discussed  trade  off  in  performance 
among  policy  goals  related  to  aggregate  demand  is 
i)etwccn  employment  on  the  one  hand  and  price 
stability  on  Jic  other. 

Within  limits,  employment  is  positively  related 
to  aggregate  demand.  The  limit  to  this  relation  is 
given  by  full  employment.  As  full  employment  is. 
approached »  increases  in  aggregate  demand  tend  to 
raise  prices.  At  full  employment  further  increases 
in  aggregate  deu.^nd  are  absorlied  entirely  in  price 
increases — at  some  level  below  the  full  employment 
level  increases  in  aggregate  detnanu  lesult  in  a  rise 
both  in*  employment  and  in  prices.  The  '*PhiUips 
cur\T"^  analysis  attempts  to  measure  the  relation 
between  measured  unemployment  rates  and  the  per-  ^ 
ecntage  increase  in  wage  prices  per  period.  The 
argtmicnt  of  the  Phillips  curve  analysis  is  that  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  decreases  in  uncnployment 
will  \yc  associu'cd  witli  rising  vages  and  prices  and 
that  the  price,  in  tenns  of  rising  prices,  of  lowering 


"The  PhilliiM  <Mii^*o  is  a  relation  bc»twmi  imcmploymrnt 
ami  w.igc  or  priw  inrroHH^  US;  na^  nUo  0). 


the  unemployment  rate  increases  at  an  accelerating 
rate  as  the  measured  unemployment  rate  decreases. 

Some  warnings  about  Phillips  curve  reasoning  are 
in  order.  First,  the  rise  in  prices — or  wages — has 
been  associated  not  only  with  the  unemployment 
rate  but  also  with  the  rate  of  change  of  the  unem- 
ployment rate.  The  evidence  as  to  the  behavior  of 
wages  and  prices  in  relation  to  tbe  unemployment 
rate  derived  while  unemployment  rates  were  falling 
should  not  be  used  without  further  thought  to  fore- 
east  the  behavior  of  wages  and  prices  when  unem- 
ployment rates  are  stabilized  at  s6n;:>  particular;^' 
rate. 

Secondly,  as  will  be  sliown^  there  has  been  a 
marked  change  in  the  structure  of  earnings  by  in- 
dustry since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  rate  of 
increase  of  earnings  that  was  obtaii»ed  in  some  in- 
dustries is  sufficiently  low  so  that  if  this  rate  were 
quite  general,  the  pressures  that  tend  to  raise  prices 
through  wages  would  luve  been  much  smaller  than 
actually  took  place. 

In  addition,  structural  characteristics  of  the  econ- 
omy—in particular  those  dealing  with  labor's  geo- 
graphical mobility  and  facilities  for  occupational- 
training — will  determine  how  easily  job  vacancies 
can  be  filled.  Thus  the  scope  of  manpower-oriented- 
nonaggregative  policies  is  determined  by  their 
ability  to  position  the  Phillips  curve  so  that  a  lower 
unemployment  rate  and  a  higher  rate  of  decline  of 
unemployment  are  associated  with  every  rate- of 
in(;rease  of  prices. 

.  We  conclude  that  for  any  economy  there  is  a_ rela- 
tion that  depends  upon  the  structural  characteristics 
of  the.  economy  and  that  states  the  cost  in  terms  of 
the  price  increases  of  .a  given  level  of  unemployment, 
and  a  given  rate  of  decrease  of  unemployment.  Dur* 
ing  expansion,  the  level  and  ratf^  of  increase  of  ag- 
gregate demand  generates  a  benefit  (measured  by 
the  unemployment  rate  and  the  nXc  of  decrease  of 
unemployment)  at  a  cost  (measured  by  the  rate  of" 
increase  in  prices).  The  question  is  -whether  the 
i)enefit  is  worth  the  cost. 

One  of  the  clearest  relationships  that  exist  in  our 
economy  is  l>et\veen  aggregate  demand  and  the  im- 
])ort  component  of  the  balance  of  payments.  As 
aggregate  demand  increases,  in'  partU'ular  when  a 
rapid  run  up  of  income  that  accompibfies  a  rise  in 
the  ratio  of  employed  to  employable  resources  takes 
place,  im]>orts  also  rise.  Thus  there  is  si  clear  cost  in 
tcniis  of  a  tendency  toward  a  deterioration  in  the 
balance  of  payments  of  increasing  aggregate  de- 
mand or  increasing  employment. 

Even  though  the  effect  of  current  imp  irts  upon 
the  balance  of  payments  may  be  adversely  affected 
by  a  decline  in  unemployment  rates,  the  overall 
effect  of  rising  aggregate  demand  upon  the  balance 
of  payments  dciKym's  upon  capital  movements  as 
well  as  trade  mover  icrt.^.  The  propensity  ^f  Ameri- 
can business  to  invest  abroad-->partieularly  in  the 
advanced  countries  of  the  world — may  be  sensitive 
to  the  level  and  growth  of  markets  abroad  »-cl»tivc 
to  the  level  and  growth  of  markets  within  the  United 
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States.  Thus,  for  the  United  States,  during  a  period 
of  cli»*onic  ^lack  the  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments inay  be  heavily  weighted  by  long  term  eapital 
ex|)orts,  \vtiereai>  a  period  of  rapid  growth  and  high 
employment  is  assoeiated  with  a  deeline  in  eapital 
exports  and  a  run  up  in  the  current  imports  com- 
ponent of  the  balanee  of  payments. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  effeet  upon  the  balanee 
of  payments  from  rii^fng  aggregate  densand,  which 
operates  by  way  of  imports  and  capital  movements, 
there  is  an  indirect  effect  running  by  way  of  the 
price  level  changes  to  the  balanee  of  payments.  That 
is,  a  ri^c  in  home  prices  relative  to  prices  of  trading 
partners  and  competitors  in  a  foreign  country  will 
adversely  affect  the  balance  of  trade.  Thus,  increas- 
ing aggregate  demand  to  lower  unemployment  rates 
will  adversely  affect  th<^  balance  of  payments  via 
two  paths.  It  is  clear  that  those  who  weight  the 
balanee  of  payments  goal  heavily  will  tend  to  define 
as  adequate  a  lower  level  of  a^  gregate  demand  than 
would  those  who  did  not  consider  balance  of  pay- 
ments equilibrium  as  a  leading  objective. 

The  I2articular,  structural  attributes  of  interest 
with  resi)ect  to  the  balance  of  payments  are  tariff 
rates — including  interest  equalization  equivalents — 
and  various  direct  or  administrative  controls  upon 
capital' exports  and  commodity  imports.  Another 
structural  attribute  related  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments—one that  will  be  considered  when  policy 
iniplications  arc  discussed — is  the  international 
monetary  system. 

The  fourth  standard  goal  of  aggregate  policy  is 
economic  growth.  In  the  |>olicy  discassion  of  growth 
and  growth  rates  two  things  have  been  confused. 
These  are  :he  achieved  rate  of  growth  of  actual 
income  and  the  rate  of  growth  of  capacity,  or'full 
employment,  income.  When  the  economy  moves 
from  a  period  of  considerable  slack,  as  in  1^90-61, 
towards  a  period  in  which  capacity  isMnore  fully 
utilized,  as  in  1966,  the  achievc/J  rate  of  groin'th  of 
income  exceeds  the  rate  of  growth  of  capacity.  The 
policy  goal  of  economic  growth  deals  with  the 
gro^lh  of  capacity,  not  with  the  rates  of  growth 
achieved  during  a  shift  from  a  slack  economy  to  an 
economy  of  relatively  full  employment.  Nonsus- 
.tainable  rates  of  growth  of  income  can  be  attained 
during  a  business  cycle  expansion  as  prevtuuoly  idle 
capacity  is  absorbed. 

Tlie  relation  iHjwcen  aggregate  demand  and  eco- 
nomic growth  correctly  defined  is  clear  *^  large-scale 
excess  capacity  (ttnemployment)  exists.  Under  these 
circumstances  excess  capacity  acts  as  a  damper  on 
any  scale  increasing  investment.  In  ^Idition,  the 
general  low  level  of  profits  (cs|>ecially  as  measured 
by  net  corporate  cash  flows)  acts  as  a  damper  on 
the  financing  of  innovations.  Tints,  large-scale  Im- 
employment  or  its  equivalent,  grossly  inadeqrate 
aggregate  demand,  tends  to  decrease  the  ra^^c  of 
growth  of  capacity. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  there  is'  nec(»s- 
sarily  a  markal  diflference  in  the  rate  of  growth  of 
capacity  income  during  a  iwriod  of  "high  UVel  staj^- 


nation'*  such  a^  1953^60  and  a  period  of  a  relatively 
full  employment  micIi  a^  1961-66.  The  evidence  that 
higher  capacity  utilization  is  related  to  higher 
growth  rates  centers  around  the  rate  of  growth  of 
investment  as  compared  to  total  income  or  consump- 
tion. If  investment  grows  more  lajiidly,  relative  to 
income,  during  a  period  of  high  level  employment 
than  during  a  |)eriod  of  jiiore  unemployment,  then 
there  is  so^ne  presumption  that  capacity  is  growing 
more  rapidly. 

In  table  1  the  take  off  oi  investment*  starting  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1965  and  continuing  through  the 
second  quarter  of  1966,  is  evi<lent.  Thus  during  a 
year  and  a  half,  while  aggregate  demand  was  in- 
creasing rapidly  (note  the  increasing  rate  of  increase 
of  the  gross  national  product  (G^P;  implicit  price 
deflator) ,  the  ratio  of  investment  to  GNP  wa.*s  in- 
ca'asing.  We  can  presume  that  the  economiv  buoy- 
ancy reflected  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  investment 
meant  that  technical  progress  was  being  **welcomed" 
by  investors.  All  in  all,  the  evidence  of  this  expan- 
sion is  that  some  investment  impact  can  be  expected 
from  a  sustained  expansion,  an  impact  that  might 
lead  to  a  rise  jn  the  rate  of  growth  of  capacity. 

Table  1  incidentally  also  illustrates  an  insta- 
bility in  the  pattern  of  growth  of  actual  income 
oyer  the  2  years  1964-66  that  might  "explain"- part 
of  the  acceleration  in  th:  •ate  of  increase  of  prices, 
as  measured  by  the  GNF  deflator,  over  this  jxjriod. 

The  expansion  prior  to- the  first  quarter  of  1965 
exhibited  fairly  consistent  rates  of  growth  of  capac- 
ity, consuihption,  and  Investment — ^with  investment 
being  a  bit  "jumpy."  Through  most  of  this  period 
government  e  penditures  lagged.  Between  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1963  and  the  second  quarter  of  '1965 
the  rate  of  increase  of  government  spending  was 
much  lower*  than  the  rate  of  increase  of  gross  na- 
tional product.  The  public  sector  was  not  a  leading 
sector. 

Beginning  with  the  first  quarter  of  1965  and  con- 
tinuing for  six  qu.irlers,  the  rate  of  increase  of  in- 
vestment expenditures  reached  clearly  unsustain- 
able levels:  Investment  cannot  long  continue  to 
grow  at  the  rates  shown  in  [able  1  \A\ilc  aggregate 
capacity  grows  much  more  slowly.  The  rapid  growth 
of  investment  activity  meant  that  the  incremental 
pattern  of  production  and  employment  was  dis- 
.similar  to  the  initial  condition  pattern. 

Beginning  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  !965  a  rapid 
increase  in  government  expenditure  i>egan.  For  the 
lasTtwo  quarters  (fourth  of  1966  and  first  of  1967) 
the  rate  of  groia-tli  of  government  expenditure  has 
l)ecn  more  than  twice  as  great  as  tbc  high  estimates 
of  how  fast  the  economy  can  grow. 

Thus  the  obser%'ed  growth  oi  income  since  1961 
can  l>c  split  into  three  parts:  the  first  characterize^^ 
a  rather  balanced  private  sector  with  a  lagging 
gover.unent,  the  second  during  which  private  invest- 
ment became  a  leading  sector  growing  at  a  non- 
sustainable  rate,  and  a  ^hird  during  which  private 
investment  slackened  precipitously  and  government 
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Table  1. — Gross  national  product ,  components  thereof  and  the  gross  national  product  deflator:  annual  rates 
of  changes  in  yecr  following  initial  quarter  (1958  dollars) 


GNP 

InitiaMerminal  quarter  GNP        Consump-    Investment     Cioverii-  price 

lion  nieiit  deflator 


02.01-02.02  

  7.1 

4.7 

16.5 

8.3 

i.4 

03.01-0:i.G2.  

  6.4 

5.0 

13.2 

5.7 

1.2 

04.61-04.02  

  5.2 

4.6 

8.0 

5.4 

1.1 

01.02-01.63  

  4.1 

4.6 

1.9 

4.5 

l.l 

02.62-02.63  

  3.5 

4.5 

2.0 

.8 

1.3 

03.62-03.a3  

  4.0 

4.7 

3.1 

2.0 

1.3 

04.62-04.6:3  

  4.4 

3.8 

8.7 

M 

1.4 

01.63-01.64  

  5.3 

4.9 

7.5 

A 

1.5 

02.63-02.64  

  5.9 

5.7 

6.2 

4.2 

1.5 

03.63-03.64  

  5.5 

6.6 

3.1 

1.2 

1.8 

04.63-04.64  

  4.5 

5.() 

2.9 

.6 

1.8 

01.64-01.65  

  5.4 

5.9 

13.4 

1.1 

1.7 

02.64-02.65  

  5.1 

5.7 

11.3 

-.1 

1.9 

a3.64-o:i.65  

  5.7 

5.1 

14.2 

:u 

1.7 

04.64-04.65  

  7.5 

7.3 

13.3 

5.0 

1.7 

01.65-01.66  

  6.7 

6.6 

7.9 

6.1 

2.3 

02.65-02.66    

  5.9 

5.1 

nj. 

6.4 

2A 

03.65-03.66  

  5.1 

4.9 

4.7 

8.6 

3.3 

04.65-04.66  

  4.1 

3.0 

4.1 

10.0 

3.5 

01.66-01.67  

  2.6 

2.2 

-7.5 

12.9 

3.3 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  lAtuh, 

became  a  leading  sector  growing  at  a  nonsustainable 
rate.  As  the  growth  of  actual  jncome  shifted  from 
being  balanced,  to  being  led  by  investment,  to 
being  led  by  government  spending,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  prices  accelerated. 

Of  course  this  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  increase 
of  prices  was  al^  associated  with  a  decrease  in  the 
une.Tiployment  rate.  Tlie  raw  data  seem  to  validate 
a  Phillips  curve  type  of  relation — but  the  attain- 
ment of  rate  of  increase  of  the  G^?  deflator  in  ex- 
cesa  of  2  percent  per  year  occurred  only  after  these 
gross  structural  changes  in  the  growth  pattern  took 
place.  For  policy  considerations,  where  sharp  shifts 
in  the  composition  of  output  are  not  contemplated, 
the  relevant  question  has  to  deal  with  the  rate  of 
increase  of  prices  in  a  more  stable  and  sustainable 
gro\iv*th  pattern. 

The  structural  characteristics  that  affect  the  re- 
lation between  aggregate  demand  and  economic 
growth  mainly  o])erate  throtigh  ''tax'*  system  char- 
acteristics. Most  models  of  economic  growth  em- 
phasize investment  as  the  carrier  of  innovations  as 
well  as  the  vehicle  for  expanding  productive  ca- 
pacity. Thus,  shifting  the  composition  of  total  de- 
mand by  decreasing- the  consuinption-inccine  ratio 
and  raisiifg  the  investment-income  ratio  becomes  a 
proximate  policy  objective.  In  part,  the  instruments 
to  achieve  this  are  rulings  relating  to  depreciation 
allowances  and  items  such  as  investment  tax  credits. 
The  items  introduced  into  the  tax  side  of  fiscal 
policy  to  expedite  growth  tend  to  be  regres.«ive 
changes  in  the  progressiveness  of  the  tax  schedule. 

On  the  spending  side  of  fiscal  policy,  emphasis 
U|)0n  subsidizing  research  and  education — both  of 
which  generate  *"mand  for  skilled  and  already 
highly  paid  persons — hns  been  a  corollary  to  em- 


phasizing growth  as  ai*  objective.  In  many  ways 
emphasis  upon  economic  growth  will  tend  to  shape 
tax  and  spending  policies  'in  favor  of  the  already 
affluent. 

An  emphasis  upon  economic  growth  tends  lo^ 
downgrade  Job-security-centered  objectives,  of 
labor:  the  tendency  is  to  substitute  policy  guaran- 
teeing Jobs  in  general  for  policy  guaranteeing  the 
particular  Job.  However,  "featherbedding"  seems  to 
be  an  issue  in  :he  United  States  only  wlien  unem- 
ployment rates  are  high.  The  U.S.  labor  force  seems 
willing  to  accept  changing  techniques  and  seems  to 
demand  very  little  compensation  for  tlie  loss  of  job 
security. 

The  Elimination  of      '^riy  as  a  Policy  €^1 

To  the  standard  policy  goal  of  ^all  employment,, 
reasonable  price  stability,  balance  of  payment 
equilibrium,  and  economic  growth  a  new  major 
policy  goal  has  been  added— end  poverty  in  a  rea- 
.sonably  short  time.  I  will  assume  the  above  is  .true 
in  spite  of  recent  |K)litical  setbacks  to  the  program. 
How  does  the  addition  of  this  goal  affect  the 
"weight"  to  be  attached  to  the  other  goals. 

If  increasing  employment  helps  reduce  poverty 
now,  whereas  economic  growth  is  neutral  toward 
reducing  poverty  now  and  will  affect  the  proportion 
in  poverty  only  in  the  long  run,  then  the  weight  of 
employment  relative  to  growth  increased.  Thus,  the 
mix  of  policies  will  lean  towards  achieving  more  of 
those  goals  which  help  eliminate  poverty  and  lean 
away  from  achieving  those  goals  which  either  do 
nothing  to  alleviate  poverty  or  worsen  the  poverty 
problem. 
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The  dimensions  of  the  poverty  problem  have  been 
stated  most  often  in  terms  of  the  number  of  house- 
holds or  persons  whose  ineome  falls  below  some 
standard.  Although  this  minimum  income  approaeh 
is  a  simple  way  of  posing  the  jiroblem,  it  does  lead 
to  quibbles  as  to  the  apjiropriate  "jioverty"  line.  In 
addition  it  has  the  grave  fault  that  it  opens  the  way 
to  a  fundamentally  superfieial  solution  to  the  seri- 
ous problem:  give  the  present  poor  enough  "money'' 
by  way  of  transfer  payments  and  serviees  in  kind 
to  bring  them  up  to  the  minimum  standard  of  dis- 
posable ineome. 

An  alternative  is  to  view  poverty  as  a  problem  in 
the  distribution  of  ineome.  The  seope  of  the  i>overty 
problem  is  broadened  to  inelude  the  determinants  of 
the  size  distribution  of  income*  and  poliey  with  re- 
spect to  povertv  becomes  policy  with  respect  to  in- 
eome distribution. 

From  the  perspective  of  "poverty"  ineome,  dis- 
tribution problems  can  be  broken  into  two  parts. 
The  first  part  is  the  Ricardian  ^'faetorar*  distribu- 
tion of  ineome  between  the  classical  trio:  land, 
labor,  and  capital.  The  second  part  is  the  size  dis- 
tribution of  earnings  from  labor.  The  problem  thus 
becomes  the  determination  of  relative  wages 
among  different  industries  and  occupations. 

Aclding  the  elimination  of  poverty  to  the  policy 
bbjectives  affcets^  the  significance  of  other  policy 
goals  in  two  ways.  First,  there  is  the  direct  relation 
bctwccij  the  goal  ami  the  extent  of  poverty.  Second, 
there  is  the  relation  between  the  particular  ^oal  and 
income  distribution — in  particular  the  distribution 
of  income  from  labor. 


Tight  Full  Employment 

Introduction 

In  the  light  of  the  campaign  against  poverty  the 
hnportance  of  full  employment  as  a  \yo\\vy  goaljn- 
creascs.  The  American  economy  operated  with  con- 
siderable labor  market  slack — even  accepting  a  very 
modest  definition  of  employment  goals — starting  in 
1954  ami  continuing  through  -1965.  Tlic  income  gap 
between  potential  and  .actual  income  was  greater- 
even  in  196C  than  would  have  been  needed  to  move 
alhthc«e  then  living  in  poverty  well  above  the  "iinc** 
Used  to  define  poverty.  That  is,  the  lot  of  those  living 
in  i)overty  could  have  been  substantially  improved 
without  requiring  the  lot  ot  anyone  '^Isc  to  deterio- 
rate. 

,  To  the  extent  that  the  War  on  Poverty  has  social 
as  well  as  economic  targets,  the  importance  of  full 
employment  as  a  policy  objective  is  enhanced.  The 
value  to  society  of  jobs  for  the  chronically  unem- 
ployed may  be  significantly  greater  than  the  value 
of  output  produced;  employment  has  external  social 
benefits.  That  is,  it  may  be  better  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty by  means  of  income  from  jobs  than  to  eliminate 
poverty  by  transfer  payments.  The  above  proi)osi- 
tion  is  taken  as  a  postulate  in  what  follows,  as  is 
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the  i)ro|)osition  that  general  and  by  right  transfer 
payments  are  preferable  to  special  and  by  discretion 
(easel  transfer  payments.  The  rationalization  of 
these  postulates  lies  in  sociology  and  ethics. 

In  I960  some  6.7  million  families  ni.5  million 
households)  were  **poor**  by  the  stan  -ifd  definition. 
Of  these  ])Oor  families,  some  4.8  million  were  headed 
by  a  male  and  some  1.9  million  were  headed  by  a 
female.  Of  the  4.8  million  poor  families  headed  by 
a  male,  some  2.7  million  were  poor  in  si)it«  of  the 
fact  that  theii  head  worked  at  a  full-time  job  dur- 
ing  the  year.  About  1.7  million  of  these  male  heads 
of  families  were  employed  full  time  during  the  year. 

Almost  half  of  the  families  living  in  jwverty  in 
1965  would  certainly  have  benefited  from  better 
labor  market  conditions,  and  some  60  percent  of 
the>'e  families  would  have  benefited  only  if  ineome 
from  jobs  were  raised.  The  other  40  percent  would 
have  benefited  directly  from  lower  unemployment. 

Between  1962  and  1965  the  overall  unemi)loymcnt 
rate  fell  from  5.5  to  4.5  jiereent.  In  the  January  1964 
Report  of  the  Council  of  E^eonomie  Advisors,  some 
9.3  million  families  were  listed  as  living  in  poverty 
in  1962._The  January  1967  Report  lists  some  6.7 
million  families  living  in  poverty  in  1965.  The  re- 
duction of  the  aggregate  unemployment  rate  and 
economic  growth  was -associated  with  a  reduction 
by  some  28  percent  of  the  number  living  in  poverty 
o**er  a  4-year  period.  In  spite  of  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  families  living  in  poverty,  it  remained 
true  in  1965  that  at  least  half  of  the  families  living 
in  poverty  do  so  either  because  of  unemployment  or 
because  of  low  in:omes  from  jobs. 

Given  that  the  jwvcrty  |)roblem  remains  largely 
a  question  of  job  opportunities,  the  precise  defini- 
tion of  the  employment  objective  remains  an  open 
question.  Definitions  of  full  employment  in  terms 
of  wage-price  and  unem])loyment  relations  are  quite 
coimnon.  This  aggregate  Phillips  curve  approach  has 
tended  to  generate  definitions  of  full  employment 
that  lead  to  slack  labor  market  conditions.  From 
the  persiMJctivc  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  a  better  defi- 
nition of  the  full  employment  objective  would  be 
in  tenns  of  lal)or  inarket  conditions.  Perhaps  a  use- 
ful definition  would  be  that  fulLcmploymcnt  exists 
whenever,  over  a  broad  spectrum  of  occupations  and 
demographic  attributes  of  the  population  as  well  as 
a  large  proportion  of  the  geographical  regions,  more 
jobs  arc  open  at  going  wages  than  the  number  of 
unemployed  workers.  This  definition  of  full  em- 
ployment is  in  terms  of  desired  labor  market  condi- 
tions. It  u*ill  be  called  tight  full  employment  in  what 
follows.  It  allows  for  inconsistency  to  exist  between 
employment  and'priee  level  goals,  whereas  defining 
target  unemployment  rates  in  terius  of  the  Phillips 
curve  does  not.  In  addition,  the  Phillips  curve  aj)- 
proach  seems  to  beguile  pcHcymakers  and  analysts 
into  cutting  the  employment  goal  to  fit  the  price 
level  stability  cloth. 

For  practical  pur|H}ses  it  is  more  convenient  to 
define  full  employment  in  terms  of  a  target- 
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Table  2. — The  poor  and  their  work  experience,  1965  * 


Poor  families 


Work  o^^ichi'c  of  Iieail  of  liouselmld 


l^oor  liouscholds 
(millions)^ 


Number 
(millions) 


Male 
head 


Female 
head 


Male 
head 


Female 
head 


Incidence  of 

poverty 
(percent)* 


Male 
head 


Female 
head 


Total    6.1 

Aged  (65  vpurs  and  over)    1^ 

All  others    4.3 

Did  not  work  in  1965    .7 

111  or  disabled    .4 

Other  reasons    .3 

Worked  at  part-time  jobs   .5 

WorkMl  at  full-time  jobs   3.0 

Employed  39  weeks  or  less   S 

Employed  4(M9  wcek:^   .4 

Employed  50  weeks  or  more   1^ 

0-3  children    1,0 

4  or  more  children   .7 

South'-   .9 

White    .5 

Nonwhite'^    .4 

Rest  of  country  °    ,9 

White   S 

Nonwhite    .1 


Source:  1967  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  p.  139. 

'  \uml)ci's  in  this  table  arc  bju^ctl  on  the  Current  Popula- 
tion Surv(»\'7  An  enlarged  survey  of  the  poor,  now  in  prog- 
ress, may  show  somewhat  difTercnt  results  rhic  to  sampling 
error  and  the  use  of^difTercnt  interviewing  techniques. 
,  -  Houscliold.*^  arc  <lefined  here  as  the  total  of  families  and 
unrelated  individuals. 

Poor  families  as  prrccnt  ot  the  total  number  of  families 
in  the  category. 

measured  unemployment  rate,  accepting  a  particular 
njeasurement  technique-  as  generating,  if  not  a  good 
count,  at  least'  a  good  ladex.  The  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  has  taken  as  an  "interim",  goal  a 
4-percent  measured  uneinployment  rate.  By  their, 
njeasurement  technique  the  United  States  was  at 
the  interim  full  employment  target  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1965  and  remained  at  or  below  this  target  " 
throughout  1966.  In  what  follows  it  will  be  argued 
that  a  2.5-  to  3.0-percent  measured  unemployment 
rate  is  a  better  definition  of  full  employment.  By 
this  definition  even  in  1966  there  was  a  significant 
gap  between  potential  and  actual  income. 

The  Measure  of  Tight  Full  Employment 

There  are  as  yet  no  generally  available  job  va- 
cancy data  which  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  posi- 
tive or  negative  excess,  of  vacancies  over  job  open- 
ings by  race,  region,  sex,  and  skill  categories.  Thus 
it  is  necessary  to  guess  at  the  unemployment  rates 
which  should  prevail  in  order  to  generate  tight  full 
employment. 

One  way  to  determine  the  limits  to  attainable 
employment  rates  is  to  examine  the  experienc 
other  countries.  Table  3  presents  unemployn. 
rates  for  1960-62  for  five  European  countries  re- 
estimated  to  conform  to  the  U.S.  definitions.  Aside 


5.4 

4.8 

1.9 

11 

.  37 

2.4 

1.2 

3 

21 

29 

3.0 

3.6 

15 

10 

40 

1.5 

.5 

S 

38 

66 

.2 

3 

.1 

42 

(*) 

1.3 

.2 

.8 

33 

66 

.5 

.4 

2 

34 

44 

1.0 

2.7 

J5 

8 

23 

.4 

.6 

2 

23 

49 

.1 

.4 

.1 

13 

24 

.4 

1.7 

2 

6 

15 

.1 

].0 

.1 

4 

11 

.1 

.7 

.1 

17 

65 

2 

.9 

.1 

11 

24 

.1 

5 

<•) 

7 

11 

.1 

A 

.1 

36  • 

51 

.3 

.1 

4 

10 

2 

.7 

.1 

4 

8 

.1 

.1 

(•) 

10 

22 

*  Percent  not  s^liawn  bei-ausc  of  small  number  of  families. 
'  Estimate<l  bv  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 
^Lci-s  than  50,000. 

Xote.  Poverty  is  defined  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration j)overty-income  stamlard;  it  takes  into  account 
family  si7.e,  composition,  and  place  of  residence. 

Detail  will  not  ncfessarily  add  to  totals,  because  of 
loumling. 

from  Italy,  all  of  these  countries  exhibited  rates 
substantially  lower  than  the  U.S.  interim  target 
rates  of  4  percent. 

(jordon  (2)  summarized  his  findings  on  unem- 
ployment rate  targets  as  follows: 

Today  in  Western  Europe  2  per  eent  unem- 
ployment is  the  target  most  frerpiently  men- 
tioned. Wnen  translated  into  Amei-^an  defini- 
tionf.  this  may  mean  an  unemployment  rate  from 
something  below  2  per  cent  to  perhaps  3  per  cent 
as  a  nmximum.  v^irtually  all  countries  are  vety  ^ 
loath  to  announce  an  official  quantitative  target. 
But  various  sciaps  of  evidence  permit  one  to  infer 
the  approximate  goal  in  some  of  the  leading 
'European  countries  today,  expressed  in  terms  of 
American  definition.s,  about  as  follows: 

Per  Cent 

France  

Gernianv     15-2.0 

Sweden   :   1^2-15 

Unitcfl  Kingdom    l*-2.7 

The  applicability  of  the  European  experience  to 
the  United  States  depends  upon  assunung  that  labor 
narket  operating  conditions  are  similar.  One  argu- 
ment that  could  T)c  made  centers  around  the  hetero- 
geneity of  the  United  States  labor  force.  Fortu- 
nately, data  are  available  on  the  structure  of  un- 
employment rates  by  a  variety  of  demographic  and 
skill  classes.  By  setting  reasonable  targets  for  such 
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Table  ^.--European  unemployment  rates  re-estimated  to  conform  to  U,  S.  definitions^  1960-62 


Year 


France  Oerniaiiy 


United 

Italy  Sweden  Kingdom 


1960. 
19G1 . 
1962. 


Average . 


1,9 

1.0 

4.3 

1.6 

2.4 

1.8 

.5 

3J 

L5 

2  2 

1.8 

.4 

3.2 

1.5 

•Is 

1.8 

.0 

3.7 

1.5 

"  "^5 

Soince:  Adapted  from  Gordon  {2). 


demographic  and  skill  classes  and  assuming  that  the 
structure  of  unemployujent  rates  does  not  change 
radically,  implications  of  the  various  targets  for 
the  overall  rate  can  be  drawn. 

The  structure  of  unemployment  rates  for  each 
year  is  defined  as  the  set  of  specific  class  rates 
divided  by  the  overall  rate  for  the  year.  The  varia- 
tion in  the  pattern  of  these  rates  o'-er  years  indi- 
cates the  stability  of  the  structure.  These  specific 
class  relative  rates  for  various  demographic  and 
skill  groupings  for  each  year  of  the  current  expan- 
sion (1961  through  1966)  are  shown  in  tables  5, 
6,  and  7, 

Over  this  period  the  overall  unemployment  rate 
was  reduced  frou)  6.7  percent  in  1961  to  3.8  percent 
in  1966,  Before  examining  the  specific  rates  one 
warning  ujiglit  be  in  order.  The  war  in  Vietnam  has 
led  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  armed  services. 
As  a  result  many  of  the  most  employable  of  the 
younger  white  and  nonwhite  males  are  not  in  the 
civilian  labor  force.  Tn  addition,  the  uncertainty  be- 
cause of  the  war  raises  the  cost  ^o  the  eujployer  of 
liiring  a  draft-eligible  male.  Thus  the -pattern  of 
unemployment  rates  for  younger  males  may  reflect 
special  circumstances  rather  than  general  market 
behavior  as  overall  unemployment  rates  are  lowered, 
-  Before  continuing,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  re- 
duction in  the  aggregate  unemployment  rates  did 
not  proceed  sujoothly  over  the  period.  The  first  year 
of  the  expansion  witnessed  a  1.2-percentage  point 
decrease  in  the  unemployujent  rate  whereas  in  the 
i^ocoml  year  an  increase  of  .2  percentage  point  oc- 


curred. The  3  yeai>5  following  1963  saw  a  succession 
of  decreases  in  unemployment  rates:  a  reduction  of 
.5  percentage  !)oint  in  1964  was  followed  by  reduc- 
tion of  .7  percentage  point  in  1965  and  again  in  1966. 
This  stop-go  reduction  of  imem!)loyu)ent  rates 
placed  more  pressure  on  |)rices  in  the  econouiy  tlian 
would  have  occurred  if  the  detline  had  been  steadier. 

Table  5  gives  relative  unemployment  rates  for 
males  and  females  by  marital  status.  It  is  evident 
that  some  change  in  relative  uneniployuient  rates 
for  this  classification  of  the  labor  force  did  occur, 
UneuJiiloyment  for  married  men  with  wife  present 
was  reduced  from  abcut  ,7  of  the  6,7-percent  rate^ 
of  1961  to  ,50  of  the  1966  fate  of  3.8  percent.  Other 
relative  unemployment  rates  did  not  change  as 
umrkedly  except  for  the  rate  for  single  females, 
which  increased  to  2.05  of  the  1966  unemployment 
rate  of  3:8  jiercent,  lOin  1,30  of  the  higher  1961 
unemployment  rate  of  6.7  percent.  This  change  in 
ratio  reflects  the  fact  that  while  the  overall  rate  was 
falling  rapidly,  the  rates  for  single  women  fell  by 
,but  .9-percentage  point,  • 

^larried  men  with  wife  present  areji  stable,  reli- 
able core  of  the  labor  force.  Our  target  for  this  sub- 
group slionld  not  be  significantly  lower  than  the  best 
of  the  European  experience.  Thus  a  target  rate  for  , 
this  group  of  about  1.2  to  1,5  percent-Tcquivalent 
to  the  total  Swedish  target — seems  reasonable.  This 
would  generate  an  overall  target,  using  1966  relative 
rate,  of  fron)  2,4  to  3  percent. 

In  table  6  the  relative  unemployment  rate  by' 
sex  and  color  are  given.  The  expansion  has  seen  some 


Table       Unemployment  rates  and  changes  in  the  rate  and  rates  of  nrowth  of  gross  national  product, 

1961-66 


Ycur 


Aggregate 
iinemploy- 

mctit 

rate 


in  the 
unemploy- 
ment 
rate 


Rate  of  growth  of- 
ONP 

Current         11)58  price 
prices  prices  deflator 


(INP 


erJc 


1»GI...  .    '   t>-7 

1962  

\m  

1964  

1965  

1060  

SoUi*'e:<  Unemployment  <lHt.i:  1967  Economic  Report  of  the  President.  Rate  of  growtli  data:  Federal  Rc-^crve  Bank 
of  St.  Louis,  Triauglcit  of  L'jS.  Eamomic  Data,  Feb.  3.  1967» 


5.5 

-1.2 

7.7 

().5 

1.2 

5,7 

5.4 

4.0 

\M 

5.2 

-.5 

7.0 

o.:i 

1.0 

4.5 

—  ,7 

7.8 

5.0 

1.9 

8.8 

—  ,7 

8.(i 

5.4 

3.0 
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Table  b.-^Unemplotjment  rates  relative  to  overall  rate,  by  sex  and  marital  status,  1961'-66 


Sex  and  marital  status 
 1  

Male: 

Total   

Single   

Married,  wife  present   

Widowed,  divorced,  separated  . . 
Female : 

Total   

Single   

Married,  husband  ))resent   

Widowed,  divorced,  separated  .. 


1961 


1 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

.970 

.964 

.930  . 

.904 

.889 

.868 

1.955 

2.036 

2.175 

2,212 

2.244 

2263 

.687 

.655 

.597 

.539 

33. 

.500 

1.537 

1^ 

1.684 

1.712 

1j600 

1.474 

1.075 

1.127 

i.l40 

1.192 

1.222 

1.290 

1.299 

1.436 

1.561 

1j673 

1.822 

2.053 

.955 

.982 

.947 

.981 

1.000 

.974 

1.105 

1.164 

1.175 

1.231 

im 

1.237 

signific*ant  changes  in  the  structure  of  unemploy- 
incnt  among  these  deinogra|)hic  classes.  For  each  age 
group  of  white  males  between  the  20-24  year  group 
and  the  55-65  year  group  there  has  been  a  sharp 
fall  in  the  relative  unemployment  rate.  Similar  sig- 
nificant reductions  in  the  relative  unemployment 
rates  for  non-whites  in  the  25-34  through  55-64 
year  age  groups  occurred.  Given  that  the  relative 
rates  for  both  white  and  nonwhite  males  declined, 
it  follows  by  arithmetic  that  the  relative  rates  for 
feinales  rose. 

Given  the  structure  of  relative  rates,  a  reasonable 
target  would  be  to  achieve  for  white  males  between 
ages  25  and  54 — the  heart  of  the  labor  force — unem- 
ployment rates  as  good  as  the  best  European  rates. 
If  we  take  the  German  unemployment  rate  of  1960 


as  a  target  for  white  males  25  through  54,  the  overa's 
unemployment  rate,  given,  1966's  relative  rate, 
would  be  about  2  percent. 

If  a  4-percen*  unemployment  rate  is  adopted  as 
the  target  for  nonwhite  males  aged  25  tp-54^^then 
the  target  overall  rate  would  be  about  3.4  |)ercent. 

Table  7  gives  the  relative  unemploymento'ates  by 
oceu|)ations  of  the  experienced-  labor  force.  The 
expansion  saw  a  decret^e  in  the  relative  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred 
workers;  operative  and  kindred  workers;  and 
laborers,  except  farmworkers.  The  expansion  seem- 
ingly reversed  the  trend  tow  ird  higher  blue  collar 
unemployment  rates.  Wherei^s  the  unemployment 
rate  of  these  blue  collar  classes  decreased  relative 
to  the  overall  unemployment  rate,  the  uncmploy- 


Table  6. — Unemployment  rates  relative  to  overall  rate^  by  sex  and  color^  1961-66 
Total, 

Color,  sex,  and  year     lOvears    16  and  17  18  and  U)     20-24       25-34        35-44       45-54        55-64  65vear« 
and  over      years        years        years        years        years        years        years      and  over 


White  male: 

1961  851  2.463^  2.254 

1962   836  2.740  \  2.309 

19^3  825  3.123^  2.491 

1964   788  3.096  2.577 

1965  800  3.267  2.533 

1966   737  3.290  2.342 

White  female: 

1961  970  2.537  2.030 

1962                          1.000  2.836  2.054 

1963                          1.018  3.175  2.316 

1964                          1.058  3.288  2.538 

1965                          1.111  3.333  3.978 

1966                          1.132  3.816  2.816 

Nonwhite  male: 

1061                           1.910  4.627  3.567 

1962                          1.982  3.982  3.964 

1963                          1.842  4.737  4.807 

1964                           1.712  4.981  4.442 

1965                           1.644  6.022  4.489 

1966                          1.658  5.921  5.395 

Nonwhite  female: 

1061                           1.761  4.642  4.209 

1962                          2.000  5.055  5.673 

\m                          1.965  7.035  5.597 

1964;                         2.030  7.010  5.615 

1965                           2.044  8.400  6.178 

1066                           2.263  0.158  7.684 


1.403 

.731 

.507 

.657 

.701 

.776 

1.455 

.6<.)1 

.564 

.636 

.746 

.746 

1.368 

.684 

.500 

.579 

.702 

.710 

1.423 

.577 

.481 

.558 

.700 

.692 

1.311 

.578 

.511 

.5U 

.689 

im 

1.079 

.553 

.447 

.447 

.658 

.790 

1.254 

.985 

.856 

.716 

.(>42 

.552 

1.400 

.982 

.818 

.673 

.618 

.727 

1.298 

].018 

.807 

.684 

.614 

.526 

1.365 

1.000 

.865 

.692 

.673 

.654 

1.400 

1.067 

.911 

.667 

.500 

.600 

1.305 

.<)74 

.868 

.711 

.579 

.711 

2.782 

1.925 

1.507 

1.522 

1.567 

1.44)3 

2.655 

1.^)0 

1.564 

1.509 

i:746 

2.164 

2.710 

1.667 

lr404 

1.240 

\:m 

1.772 

2.423 

1  481 

1.192 

1.135 

1.558 

1.506 

2.007 

1.378 

1.133 

1.133 

1.200 

1.156 

2.070 

1.290 

1.105 

1.070 

1.158 

\:m 

2.911 

1.657 

i.507 

1.105 

.040 

.070 

3.300 

2.091 

1.618 

1.2tn 

.655 

,>73 

3.281 

2.0515 

1.430 

1.070 

.842 

.632 

3.510 

2.154 

1.600 

1.173 

.731 

.42;} 

3.044 

1.867 

1.680 

.978 

.867 

.680 

3.316 

2.132 

i.ni 

1.111 

.868 

1.053 
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Table  7. — t'nemployment  rates  of  experienced  workers  relative  to  overall  rate,  by  major  occupation  groups, 

1961-66 


Occupation  group  * 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Professional,  technical,  ami  kindred  workers  

599 

.309 

.316 

327 

.342 

.060 

.055 

.088 

.096 

.089 

.105 

Managers,  officials^  and  proprietors  except  farm  . . 

569 

573 

563 

569 

544 

563 

.687 

.709 

.702 

.712 

.711 

.737 

.702 

.746 

.737 

.654 

.733 

.711 

Craftsmen^  foremen,  and  kindred  workers  

.940 

.927 

^2 

SOS 

.737 

1.433 

1^ 

1598 

1550 

1522 

1.132 

.881 

..891 

%912 

.943 

.947 

1.105 

1.164 

1.088 

1.173 

1522 

1563 

.851 

.782 

.965 

;.115 

1X)67 

1j079 

2.164 

2.255 

2.123 

2m 

2.100 

1.921 

'  No  rates  were  given  for  the  group  "Persons  with  no  previous  work  experienee." 


inent  rate  among  the  white  collar  jobs— profes- 
sional, technical,  and  kindred  workers;  clerical  and 
kindred  workers;  and  sales  personnel— increased  at 
least  slightly.  The  argument  tlmt  there  arc  employ- 
ment opportunities  only  for  the  educated  was  not 
^borne  out  by  experience  in  the  expansion. 

If  the  policy  target  is  to"  reduce  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  the  highly  trained  and  educated  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  kindred  workers  to  |he 
average  unemployment  rate  in  Germany  in  1960- 
62,  then  the  overall  rate  will  be  about  1.7  percent 
with  1966  relative  rates.  If  the  policy  objective  is 
to  reduce  the  unemploymenv  rate  for  laborers,  ex- 
cept farm  and  mine,  to  4^  percent,  then  the  overall 
unemployment  rate  would  be  about  2  percent. 

That  is^  in  terms  of  both  the  unemployment  rates 
other  advanced  countries  have  ^achieved  and  the 
setting  of  attainable  targets  for  unemployment 
rates  in  reasonably  homogeneous  subclasses  of  the 
labor  force,  an~bverall  rate  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2  to  3  percent  does  not  seem  like  a  heroic  policy 
target.  However,  as  will  be  pointed  out,  some  struc- 
tural changes  may  be  required  before  this  overall 
rate  can  be  achieved^ 

Okun-ft  Law 

What  I  choose  to  call  Okun's  law  (7)  states  that 
for  each  percentage  point  decrease  in  unemployment 


there  will  be  approximately  a  3-percent  increase  in 
GNP.  The  evidence  from  the*  expansionTof  1961-66 
is  on  the  whole  consistent,  with  Okun's  law,  altlibugh 
.  it  may  indicate  that  a  somewhat  smaller  increase 
in  GNP  per  percentage  point  decrease  in  unemploy- 
ment rates  takes  place. 
/T^^  Table  9  shows  thatnf  for  each  year  we  subtract 
^I^vice  the  decrease  in  the  unemployment  rate  from 
The  rate  of  growth  of  actual  real  GNP,  we  obtain 
estimates  of  the  growth  of  'capacity  GNP  that 
clusters  clearly  around  4.3  percent.  If  we  multiply 
the  decrease  in  unemployment  by  3  rather  than  2, 
we  get  estimates  of  the  growth  of  capacity  GNP 
that  average  37  percent,  but  the  annual  estimates 
have  a  much  wider  dispersion.  The  evidence  seems 
to  indicate  that  a  1-percent  point  reduction  in  the 

Table  8. — Reasonable  target  rates  of  unemployment 


Cla«H 
target- 


Overall 
rate 


Percent  Percent 

Married  men,  wife  present .......  1.2  to  1.5  2.4  to  3.0 

White  males,  age  25  to  54  \  1  2.0 

Nbnwhite  males,  af;e  25  to  54 ... .  4  3.4 
Professional,  technical  and 

kindred  workers.   .0  1.7 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine . .  4.0  2.0 


Table  9. — Relation  between  growth  in  ac*ual  gross  national  product  and  decrease  in  unemploymentf  1962-66 


Terminal  year 


Rate/  of  growth 
of  actual  GNP 
in  1958  dollars 


Change  in  the 
unemployment 
rate 


Rate  of  growth  of  capacity  assuming 
GNP  of— 


3  percent  per 
percentage 
point 
unemployment 


2  percent  per 
■  pcrticr.tagc 

point 
unemployment 


U62  ... 

1963  ... 

1464  ... 

U65  ... 

1S66  ... 

A  ;erage 


6.5 
4.0 
53 
5.9 
5^ 


—1.2 
+  2 

—  .5 

—  .7 

—  .7 


Percent 


2.9 
4.6 
3.8 
3.8 
33 

3.7 


Percent 


4.1 
AA 
43 
4.5 

43 
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unemployment  rate  requires^  a~rea[f~dggrjgate  de- 
mand growth  of  some  2  or  3  percent  more  than  the 
rate  of  growth  of  capacity.  There  is  no  indication  in 
table  9  that  carrj'ing  unemployment  rates  down  to 
3.8  percent  saw  any  change  in  the  general  nature 
of  the  relation  embodied  in  Okun's  law. 

Thus  to  continue  to  reduce  unemployment  rates 
at  the  rate  of  .3  to  .7  percentage  points  per  year 
would  require  a  rate  of  growth  of  real  aggregate 
demand  averaging  about  5.5  percent  per  year. 
Given  the  tendency  for  the  GNP  price  deflator  to 
rise^  this  may  mean  that  a  rise  in  aggregate  demand 
at  a  rate  of  8  percent  per  year  for  2  years  beyond 
1966  is  needed  to  bring  unemployment  rates  down 
to  or  below  a  3-|iercent  overall  rate. 

If  a/2.5-percent  measured  linenifilpyment  rate  had 
ruled  in  1966  rather  than  the  observed  3.8  percent, 
then  by  Okun  s  law,  as  modified,  above,  GNP  \vould 
have  been  some  2.6  to  3.9  percent  larger.  GNP  in 
1966  was  $740  billion.  Even  at  the  low  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  1966,  the  cost  in  terms  of  (3NP  of  the 
slack  relative  to  tight  full  empl5yment  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $19  to  J$29.  Billion.  This  is  much 
greater  than  the  $11  billion  that  presuniably  it* 
w6u!d  take  in  transfer  payments  to  lift  all  now  liv- 
ing in  jwverty  well  al)Ove  the  poverty  line, 

It  might  be  argued  that'  the  northern  European 
countries  were  able  to  maintain  such  low  unemploy- 
ment rates  because  they  operated  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  imported  workers.  First  of  all,  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  imported  workers  or  bracero  pro- 
grams if  they  are  carried  out  in  the  context  of  tight 
labor  markets. 

In  addition,  one  very  large  element  of  flexibility 
is  built  into  the  American  economy  because  of  the 
chronic  migration  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  urban 
areas.  The  gross  outflow  per  year  is  very  large  but 
the  net  outflow,  because  of  returns  to  rural  areas, 
is  quite  modest;  therefore,  a  sizable  increase  in  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  industrial  lalwr  force  is  pos- 
sible if  the  ur})an  retention  rate  rises.  The  level  of 
urban  retention  rates  seems  closely  related  to  urban 
job  opportunities.  A  rise  in  aggregate  demand  that 
might,  under  other  circumstances,  lead  to  inflation- 
ary pressure  would  under  these  circumstances  lead 
to  faster  absorption  of  formerly  rural  population 
into  the  urban  society.  Thus,  a  tighter  urban  labor 
market  would  go  far  to' eliminate  rural  poverty. 

Size  Dislribulion  of  Earnings 

Tlie  move  from  the-current  slack  full  employment 
to  a  tight  full  employment  will  directly  benefit 
those  who  are  in  poverty  because  of  unemployment 
or  part-time  work.  It  will  not  directly  benefit  those 
who  are  in  poverty-even  though  they  worked  full 
time  at  a  job.  For  these  poor,  either  a  rise  in  their 
earnings  from  work  or  some  scheme  of  wage  sup-* 
plements  is  necessary.  The  expectation  is  that  some 
of  the  employed  poor  will  benefit  from  tight  full 


employment  as  they  move  into  higher  wage  jobs. 
However,  some  of  those  who  move  from  being  un- 
employed to  employed  will  move  int'>  jobs  that 
\vield  poverty  incomes. 

Therefore,  one  facet  of  any  serious  concern  about 
poverty  is  a  concern  about  the  size  distribution  of 
income.  As  long  as  a  substantial  portion  of  those 
living  in  poverty — or  even  close  to  poverty — do  so 
in  spite  of  working  full  tune  during  the  year,  the 
root  of  this  component  of  poverty  lies  in  the  exist- 
ence of  jobs  that  pay  too  little. 

Various  explanations  of  the  differentials  in  wage 
earnings  among  industries  and  occupations  have 
been  proposed.  The  current  or  '•ecent  fashion  is  to 
explain  differentials  in  earnings  in  terms  of  the 
differences  in  investment.  These  investments  in 
humans  could  be  on-the-job  training,  or  craft  train- 
ing.  or  general  education. 

HoNvever,  before  we  venture  a  conventional  reply 
to  the  question  of  the  determinants  of  relative  earn- 
ings, it  is  perhaps  best  to  look  at  some  data.  This  is 
especially  so  because  of  the  wide  difference  in  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  workers  in  different  ip-^ 
dustries  as  well  as  the  changes  that  occurred  in 
relative  earnings  during  the  postwar  period. 

Our  analysis  of  relative  wages  takes  1948  as  its 
initial  obser\'ation.  Tlie  year  1948  is  too  close  to  the. 
end  of  World  War  II,  with  its  elaborate  wage  and 
price  controls,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  relative 
wages.  However,  1948  was  the  terminal  year  for  a 
protracted  period  of  tight  hilY  employment.  From 
1948  througin961  the  trend  was  toward  higher  un- 
employment rates.  The  expansion  of  1961-66  saw 
aggregate  unemployment  rates  fall  from  J5.7  to  3.8 
percent.  The  question  is  whether  the  slack  affecti 
relative  earnings — and  whether  the  gradual  tighten- 
ing over  a  6-year  period  also  affects  relative  earn- 
ings. Does  chronic  labor  market  slack  widen  Ihe 
range  of  earnings  among  occupations,  whereas  a 
long  period  of  labor  market  tightness  narrows Jhe 
spread? 

The  analysis  examines  relative  earnings  in  the  21 
two-digit  manufacturing  industries  plus  mining, 
contract  construction,  wholesale  trade,  and  retail 
trade.  For  each  year  the  wage  in  each  of  the  25  sec- 
tors is  divided  by  average  earnings  in  all  manufac- 
turing to  get  relative  wages. 

In  1948,  weekly  earnings  in  four  industries  (table 
10)*  were  in  excess  of  120  percent  of  the  average 
earnings,  and  three  industries  exhibited  earnings 
that  were  less  than  80  percent  of  the  base.  In  sharp 
contrast,  in  1966  weekly  earnings  in  six  industries 
were  in  excess  of  120  percent  of  all  the  manufactur- 
ing earnings  and  earnings  in  six  industries  weire 
below  80  percent  of  the  base.  In  other  words,  m 
1948  of  the  25  industries,  18  were  in  the  range 
weekly  earnings  in  all  manufacturing  ±20  percent; 
in  1966  only  13  were  in  this  range.  (If  ±  10  percetnt 
of  all  the  manufacturing  earnings  is  used  as  tl^e 
central  grOup,  in  1948,  12  of  tho  25  industries  were 
in  the  range  whereas  in  1966  only  9  were.)  ^ 
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Table  10 -^Average  weekly  earnings  as  a  ratio  to  average  weekly  earnings  in  manujacturing,  1948.  1953, 

and  1960^ 


In(lustr>' 


1948 


1953 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


Mining   ;   }^  [ITS 

Contract  constniHion    {-^ 

Manufnctiiring    »^ 

PiiRiblc  Goods   }^  }  087 

Ordnance  and  accessories   1^)78  1.108 

Lumber  and  wood  products            ^     ^  ^ 

Furniture  and  fixtures   ^9  ^ 

Stone,  cL'iv.  and  glass  products. ...  liwl 

Primar>-  metal  industries   1-151  1.198 

Fabricated  metal  products  r  li)60  1^ 

Machincr>-    |.W6  l.m 

Electrical  cciuipmcnt    J-JJO 

Tranisportation  c(|Uipmcnt    1.162  1510 

Instnunents  and  relate*!  products^ .    ^    S89  1^ 

Ml'^'ellancoiis  manufactures  ..  -904  .873 

Nondurable  Goods   ^  ^ 

Food  and  kindred  products  520  ^1 

Tobacco  manufactures   ^   -689  ^  575 

Textile  mill  products   T  '      -822  ^  .754 

Apparel  and  related  products   ^  .691 

Paper  and  allied  products   1-030  im 

Printing  and  publishing   1^  J-JJ; 

.  Chemicals  and  allied  products  t . . .  liwl  1.053 

Petroleum  and  related  products  . .  -    1.304  1.M2 

Rublx?r  and  plastic  products   1.004  1.031 

Leather  and  leather  proflucts   .773  .722 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade   £37  .7W 

Wholesale  trade   L009  m 

Retail  trade     .705 


1.175 
1.259 
IXXX) 

1.086 
1208 
.821 

sas 

1.031 
1^1 
1J096 
1.165 
1.011 
1242 
1.040 


.959 
.723 
.708  . 
.627 

im 

1.147 
1.150 

574 

.788 
IjOll 

J695 


1.157 
1278 
1.000 

1J086 
1224 
.832 
S27 
1J031 
1243 
1j092. 
1.163 
1j023 
1228 
1.049 
.821 

397 
J961 
.751 
n704 
528 
1J076 
1.137 
1.156 
1^ 
1.041 
580 

.785 
1513 
593 


1.143 
1268 
1.000 

1268 
1207 
520 
521 
1520 
1240 
1585 
1.170 
1509 
1265 
1533 
514 

589 
551 
.739 
.706 
533 
1.056 
1.118 
1.141 
U14 
1536 
509 

.777 
596 
582 


1.148 
1276 
1500 

1589 
1206 
.521. 

521 
1.026 
1251 
1584 
1.166 

595 
1271 
1519 

506 

582 
546 
.741 
^  596 
526 
1563 
1.111 
1.132 
1522 
1511 
562 

.778 
598 
582 


1.143 

1 148 

l.ldo 

1282 

1283 

1.000 

1.000 

lAIUU 

1069 

1.092 

1584 

L187 

1218 

1209 

527 

.521 

520 

516 

1524 

I  Mia 

1262 

1248 

1230 

1581 

1563 

1584 

1.181 

1.185 

-1202 

587 

586 

569 

1263 

1283 

1267 

1506 

1507 

1510 

.799 

.792 

.791 

582 

582 

sn^ 

543 

531 

525 

.738 

.743 

.758 

.712  - 

.728 

.731 

524 

520 

513 

1564 

1564 

1563 

1.110 

1.101 

1592 

ld31 

1.128 

1.118 

4298 

.  1290 

1288 

1518 
569 

1.021 

595 

569 

567 

.721 

.713 

.704 

596 

588 

590 

-.62^ 

.620 

511^ 

Not  only  has  there  l>cen  a-marked  thinning  out 
of  ithe  middle  of  the  grange  of  weekly  earnings  by 
industry,  but  the  minimum  average  weekly  incomes 
as  a  ratio  to  the  average  has  decreased.  In  1948 
only  weekly  earnings  in  Tobacco  manufactures 
were  below  70  percent  of  the  average.  In  1966  three 
industries  exhibited  weekly  earnings  lower  than  70 
pereent  of  all  manufacturing:  those  were  Leather 
and  leather  goods,  Apparel  and  relitcd  manufactur- 
ing, and  Retail  trade. 

A  surprising  aspect  of  the  developments  in  rela- 
tive earnings  over  the  post-World  War  II  period 
deals  with  the  change  in  relative  earnings.  Appar- 
ently the  rich  became  richer  and  the  poor  poorer, 
over  this  period,  at  least  among  the  industries  ex- 
amined. Of  course,  richer  and  poorer  is  in  a  relative 
sense. 

Of  the  10  industries  with  the  highest  relative 
eamines  in  1948,  7  increased  their  relative  earnings, 
1  exhibited  no  serious  change,  'and  2  (Mining  and 
Printing  and  publishing)  had  substantial  relative 
declines.  In  spite  of  their  decline  relative  to  all 
manufacturing  during  this  period,  earnings  in  Min- 
ing and  Printing  and.  publishing  were  at  116  and 
109  percent,  respectively,  of  the  average  for  all 
manufacturing  in  1966. 

Of  the  eight  industries  with  the  lowest  relative 
wages  in  1948,  seven  experienced  a  substantial  de- 
cline in  their  relative  wages  by  1966.  The  exception 
(Tobacco)  had  the  lowest  average  weekly  earnings 


in  1948  (69  percent  of  all  the  manufacturing  aver- 
age earnings).  By  1966  this  ratio  was  76  percent, 
and  Tobacco  manufactures  were  fifth  from  the  l>ot- 
tom  in  weekly  earnings. 

Some  of  the  declines  in  relative  eanungs  were 
really  substantial.  Earnings  in  Apparendl  from  82 
to  61  percent  of  the  average  for  all  manufacturing, 
Furniture  from  92  to  81  percent,  Leather  from  79 
to  67  perc'.nt,  Textiles  from  82  to  73  percent,  and 
Luml>er  fell  from  90  to  83  percent.  In  addition.  Re- 
tail trade  fell  from  78  to  61  |>ercent  and  Miscellane- 
ous manufactures  from  90  to  79  pereent. 

The  seven  industries  that  ranked  from  lUh 
(Paper  and  allied  products,  relative  earnings  103 
pereent),  to  17th  (Food,  relative  earnings  92  |>er- 
ccnt)  in  1948  tended  to  show  but  slight  changes  in 
their  relatnc  earnings  in  the  period  to  1966.  The  rel- 
ative earnings  of  Electrical  equipment  dropped  6 
percent;  all  the  others  remained  approxiniately  un- 
changed in  relative  earnings,  that  is  the  terminal 
relative  earning  was  ±3  percent  of  the  initial  rel- 
ative earnings.  ,  , 

Thus  over  the  period  1948-66  the  rich  tended  to 
get  richer,  the  poor  poorer  and  those  in  the  middle 
tended  to  hold  their  own. 

The  increase  in  the  spread  of  relative  earning^  in 
the  United  States  since  1948  seems  to  be  due  mainly 
to  the  relative  retardation  in  the  increase  in  earn- 
ings in  what  were  already  low  wage  industries.  The 
relative  retardation  of  two  high  earning  industries 
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in  1948  (Mining  and  Printing  and  publishing)  are 
|)erha|>s  due  mainly  co  technological  changes, 
although  the  relative  retardation  of  earrtings  in 
Mining  is  a  part  of  today's  rural  poverty  scene. 

That  Petroleum  refining  maintained  its  relative 
wages  is  also  of  minor  interest,  ^f  we  ignore 
Tobacco,  Printing  and  publishing,  Mining,  and 
Petroleum,  for  the  rest  of  the  industries  the  change 
Jn  the  percentage  points  of  relative  earnings  be- 
tween 1948  andJ966'is  highly  correlated  with  rela- 
tive earnings  in  1948  (sec  table  11). 

Many  of  the  industries  in  which  relative  wages 
declined  between  1948^and  1966  were  sick  industries, 
for  part  or  all  of  this  period.  In  the  case  of  the  Tex- 
tile, Apparel,  Leather,  and  Furniture  industries,  one 
resjwnse  to  tlieir  difficulties  was  a  rather  large-scale 
migration  of  plants  out  of ^ the.  major  metropolitan 
centers  and  their  historical  areas  toward  small 
towns  and  the  Soutli:  ~ 

A  theorem  seems  to  fall  out  of  the  experience  of 
the  .postwar  pncriod.  Marked  declines  in  relative 
earnings  in  an  industry  will  be  accompanied^ by 
changes  in  the  location  of  the  plants  in  the  industry. 

If  such  migration  in  fact  took  ^place— and  if  it 
did  go  towards  regions  where  large  postwar  out- 
migrations  from  agriculture  were  taking  place— then 
three  facets  stand  out: 

(1)  The  cost  of  migration  was  less,  being  to  a 
nearby  industrial  job  rather  than  to  a  distant  loca- 
tion.  This  lower  cost  tended  to  induce  migration  out 

Table  U. —Relative  earnings  (1948)  and  change  in 
relative  earnings  (1948^)  6y  industries 


relative 
eaminfpi  < 


Change  in 
reUtive 
eamingn, 
from  I04S 
to  I{I66 


Contract  construction . . . .  

Transportation  equipment . . . . 

Primary  metal  industries  

Machinery  

Ordnance  and  accessories  

Fabricated  metal  products. . . 
Chemical  and  allied  producU. 

Pi^  and  allied  products  

Electrical  equipment  

Wholesale  trade  

Rubber  and  plastic  products. . 

Stone  and  quarry   

Instruments  ancf  related 

products  

Food  and  kindred  products. . . 
Fumitnre  and  fixtures  

Miscellaneous  manufactures. . 
Luniber  and  wood  products . . 

Textile  mill  products  

Apparel  and  related  product?. 

Retail  trade  

Leather  and  leather  products . 


1.228 

+.065 

I.I62 

+.105 

I.I5I 

+.079 

I.I36 

+.066 

1.076 

+.133 

1.060 

+.0^1 

I.04I 

+.077 

1.030 

+.033 

1.026 

-.057 

1.009 

-.019 

1.004 

-jm 

IDOI 

+.017 

.089 

+.021 

.920 

+.005 

.019 

-.106 

.904 

-.113 

.896 

-.071 

.822 

-.091 

.822 

-.209 

.784 

— ^^-.173 

.773 

-.099 

*£amin{^  in  relation  to  Manufacturing,  as  given  in 
table  10. 


of  rural  areas  and  to  lower  the  retention  rates  of 
the  urban  centers. 

(2)  The  probability  that  the  migrant  exchanges 
|nral  and  agricultural  |>overty  for  industrial  and 
urban  poverty  or  near  poverty  was  greater  than  if 
tlie  same  number  of  jobs  had  been  created  in  these 
industries  in  their  old  sites. 

(3)  In  the  absence  of  migration,  employment  in 
these  industries  would  have  declined  in  relative  size. 
If  appropriate  effects,  to  sustain  demand  and  ein- 
plo3rment  had  l^cen  undertaken,  then  job^openings 
in  high  wage  industries  would  have  lx?cn  greater 
tlrnn  obser\*ed. 

From  table  12  it  seems  apparent  that  whereas 
most  of  the  spreading  of  the  range  of  relative  earn- 
ings—the rich  getting  richer  and  the  poor  poorer-^ 
took  place  between  1948  and  1960,  the  relative  im- 
provement in  laiM)r  market  conditions  between  1960 
and  1966  did  not  reverse  the  trend.  If  tlie  range  of 
relative  weekly  earnings  is  too  broad,-froni  a  social 
|M)licy  view,  then  it  may  not  I>c  sufficient  to  rely 
upon  aggregate  demand  generating  policies  to  re- 
verse the  trend:  Of  course,  during  the  1961-66  period 
only  a  veiy  half?hcarted  attempt  was  made  to 
achieve  full  employment  and  it  may  be  that  a  sus- 
tained period  of  tight  full  employment  is  needed 
to  achieve  a  desired  narrowing  in  the  range  of  rela- 
tive earnings. 

The  maintenance  of  the  wide  range  of  relative 
earnings  is  evidence  that  the  supply  curves  of  labor 
to  the  low  relative  wage  industries  remain  highly 
elastic  as  the  overall  unemployment  rate  is  de- 
creased. This  may  reflect  their  locational  advan- 
tages: with  the  continuing  migration  out  of  rural 
areas,  the  advantageously  located  low  wage  indus- 
tries may  in  fact  be  operating  with  a  high  reservoir 
of  labor,  responsive  to  job  opportunities  at  un- 
changing relative  wages. 

An  additional  point  is  worth  noting.  The  1960->66 
period  was  the  era  of  wage-price  guidelines  which 
stated  "acceptable"  wage  increases  as  a  percentage 
change:  this  type  of  wage  increases  would  tend  to 
stabilize  the  relative  earnings  patterns. 

To  summarize:  It  appears  as  if  the  range  of  rela- 
tive weekly  earnings  increased  over  the  postwar 
period.  This  increase  may  have  been  a  response  to 
the  rising  slack  in  the  labor  market  that  dominated 
the  scene  through  1960.  The  modest  tightening  of 
the  labor  market  since  that  date  has  not  reversed 
the  widening  of  the  range  of  relative  earnings.  Thus 
if  the  concern  about  poverty  can  be  translated  into 
a  concern  about  relative  earnings  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  supplement  aggregative  economic  policies  - 
with  policies  designed  to  narrow  the  range  of  earn- 
ings from  jobs. 


Price  Stability 

In  our  discussion  of  price  stability,  we  ignore  the 
impact  of  rising  prices  upon  the  nonpoor.  Price 
stability  may  affect  the  two  classes  of  the  i)oor— 
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Table  \2.— Relative  earnings  and  ranking  of  relative  earnings,  25  industries,  1948, 1960 ^  atid  1966 


Relative  eaminss 


Rank  of  relative  etnungs. 


Industn' 


1948 


1960 


1966 


1948 


1960 


1966 


Petroleum.and  related  proilncts  — 

Mining  < 

Contract  construction   • 

Printing  and  publbhing  

Tran:q)ortation  <;i|uipment  

Primao'  metal  intfiwtrics   .... 

Machiner>'  

Ordnance  and  at-ccssjorics  

Fabricatetl  metal  prwlucts  

Chemical  and  allied  productis  

Paper  and  allied  products  

Electrical  ec|iiipment   

Wholesale  trade  —     ^^ 

Rubber  and  plastic  products  

Stone  and  quaro'   

Instruments  and  related  producU  .. 

Food  and  kindred  products  .... 

Furniture  and  fixtures   

Mtscellanebiis  manufactures  

Lumber  and  wood  products  ....... 

Textile  mill  products   

Apparel  and  related  products  

Retail  trade   -  

I>eather  an<l  leather  products  

Tobacco  manufactures   


I20i 

1322 

1.288 

1.175 

1.158 

122B 

1.259 

1.293 

12S6 

1.147 

1j092 

1.182 

1.242 

\2N 

1.151 

1230 

1.136 

1.165 

1.202 

1.076 

1.209 

1209 

1j060 

1j096 

1J084 

\Ml 

1.I5D 

1.118 

1J030 

\m 

1j063 

1j026 

IJOII 

J960 
S90 

\m 

im 

1J004 

1J031 

J995 

IjOOI 

1X01 

1J018 

S89 

liMO 

iJOlO 

J920 

J959 

J25 

J919 

jBas 

JB13 

S04 

S27 

.  .791 

JS22 

.708 

.731 

JB22 

j627 

j613 

.784 

J695 

J611 

.773 
J689 

j674 

J067 

.723 

.758 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


1 
6 

2 
9 
3 

4 
7 
5 
10 
8 

11 
15 
15 
13 
13 

12 
17 
18 
19 
20 

22 
25 
23 
24 
21 


2 
7 
1 
9 
3 

4 

6 
5 
10 
8 

11 
16 

15 
14 
12 

13 
J7 
19 
20 
18 

22 
24 
25 
23 
21 


those  who  actually  or  potentially  receive  income 
from  jobs,  and  those  who  arc  mainly  dependent 
on  transfer  payments— in  quite  different  ways. 
To  the  extent  that  rising  prices  are  a  correlate  of 
tighter  labor  market  conditions,  the  improvement 
in  job  and  income  bpfiortunities  for  the  prcient  un- 
employed and  low  wage  employed  is  more  than 
ample  compensation  to  them  for  whatever  hard- 
ships modestly  rising  prices  bring.  (Even  the  price 
rise  of  1966  was  modest  by  world  standards.)  For 
those  who  receive  income  by  transfer  payments, 
there  is  evidence  that  in  the  long  run  many,  of  the 
transfer  payments  by  right  (social  security, 
veterans  iiensions,  etc.)  keep  up  with  price  level  in- 
creases. However,  in  the  short  run  there  is  a  lag 
which  lowers  the  real  income  of  these  poor. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  generosity  of  the 
public  with  respect  to  "case  load*'  or  discretionary 
transfer  payments  is  such  that  a  quick  adiustment 
for  price  increases  takes  place.  If  such  budgeted 
programs  arc  not  adjusted,  once  again  some  of  the 
poorest  are  adversely  affected  by  price  level  in- 
Creases.  ^    ^  *  1        »  *  ^ 

The  casual  or  easy  lirikfn^pa'teVel^iftc^ 
to  overall  lalK)r  market  tightching/howcver,  is  sus- 
pect.  The  price  increase  of  1966  was  not  a  wage  push 
inflation— in  fact,  for  much  of  the  labor  force  real 
wages  went  down — and  it  was  not  a  delayed  re- 
sponse to  excessive  wage  increases  earlier  in  the 
expansion.  There  was  nothing  in  labor  market  con- 
!  ditions,  as  measured  by  overall  unemployment  rates, 
that  made  for  a  rapid  run  up  in  food  prices  during 
the  yenr.  Until  the  effects  of  special  product  and 


labor  market  circumstances  are  taken  into  %ccount, 
too  much  weiglit  should  not  be  placed  upon  the 
price  level  increase  of  1966  as  an  argument  with 
respect  to  the  relation  between  overall  unemploy- 
ment rates  and  prices.  «  ^ 

From  the  perspective  of  the  War  on  Poverty, 
some  building  of  a  consumers  price  level  adjustment 
into  social  security,  and  other  payments  (botti  by 
right  and  discretionary  transfer)  would  be  highly 
desirable.  If  this  were  done,  then  a  portion  of  the 
adverse  effect  that  modest  inflationary  pressures 
have  upon  the  poor  will  be  offset. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  GNP  price  deflator  has 
shown  a  tendency  to  rise  from  between  1.5  and  1.8 
percent  per  year  even  with  slack  labor  markets.  At 
most  the  special  rise  in  the  deflator  caused  by  the 
labor  market  tightening  of  1966  was  the  difference 
between  33  percent  and  1.5  or  1.8  percent.  This  is  a 
modest  price  to  pay  for  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  families  living  in  poverty  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  expansion.  ,  _  . 

All  in  all,  price  stability  is  downgraded  in  im- 
portance from  the  perspective  of  a  serious  commit- 
ment to  end  poverty,  especially  if  some  price  ad- 
justments for  transfer  payment  receivers  can  be 
regularized.  However,  to  the  extent  that  the  War 
on  Poverty  is  serious  and  the  belief  that  income 
from  jobs  is  preferable  to  a  high  level  dole  (even  if 
it  is  called  a  n^ative  income  tax)  then,  if  the  re- 
lation between  ti^t  full  employment  and  pncc 
level  increases  as  stated  m  most  empirical  Phillips 
curves  is  valid,  some  serious  expierimcntation  with 
wage  and  price  controls  may  be  necessary. 
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Another  a$])ect  of  the  wage-price  problem  as?  re- 
hite<l  to  the  War  on  Poverty  refjuirei;  attention. 
Some  inflationan-  prcij-sure  from  wage^  on  price!<  is? 
good  from  the  iHfr^pective  of  the  War  on  Poverty. 
In  the  ^TtiJm  on  Size  Distribution  of  Earnings  it 
ivai?  iiointed  out  that  the  range  of  relative  earning:^ 
ha^?  widened  uince  1948  and  that  the  expansion  of 
1961-66  ha:?  witne$«?d  no  i)erceptible  revers?al  of  the 
trend;  if  anything  the  trend  fias  eontinued.  Some 
pret^sure  to  push  low  wages  up  relative  to  higli  and 
^  average  wagej«  .<eemi$  desirable.  Such  pressure*  * 
could  eome  from  the  market  or,  if  necessary,  from 
incomes  ixAicy.  However,  ina^nuich  as  regtdar  wage 
inm*aj«es  reflecting  |)ro(luctivity  increases  are  the' 
now  nonnal  e\|Hfctation  for  organized  liigli  wage 
workers,  this  rc*c|uia*d  narro\»*ing  of  the  spread  of 
relative  wages  can  come  about  only  if  wages  in  the 
low  wage  industries  increase  faster  than  productiv- 
ity. Thus  the  price  of  the  proiluet  of  low  wage  in- 
dastrii*s  will  neeil  to  rise,  relative  to  other  pric«»s.* 
Any  price  level  increase  liecause  of  tins  effect  is  an^ 
Inherent  part  of  any  attempt  to  <leereasc  iwverty 
by  way  of  employment. 

As  one  of  the  low  wage  industries  is  retail  trade, 
such  a  rise  in  prices  may  have  a  large  impact^  on 
the  consumers  price  index:  the  paths  of  consumer 
and  wholesale  prices  will  diverge.  In  addition,  sec- 
toral consumer  price  indices  that  arc  heavily 
weighted  with  low  wage  industries  and  occupations 
will  rise  relative  to  sectoral  wholesale  price' indices 
where  low  wage  industries  arc  relatively  important. 
Tims,  for  example,  for  the  War  on  Poverty  to  be 
successful,  automobile  prices  arid  wages  should  rise 
at  a  slower  rate  than  textile  and  garment  prices  and 
wages.  ^  ^» 

Tims  the  addition  of  the  War  on  Poverty  to  the 
set  of  policy  goals  downgrades  the  importance  of 
price  stability  as  a  policy  goal,  especially  if  the  rise 
in  prices  has  a  stnietifre  that  reflects  a  "pushing  up" 
of  the  present  low  wages. 

Economic  Growth 

As  Anderson  has  shou'n,  economic  growth  by  it- 
self is  not  a  very  pron'iising  path  for  the  quick 
raluction  of  iwerty  To  th:  extent  that  lou* 
wages  and  near  poverty  incomes  depend  upon  the 
absor|)tion  of  the  rural  poor  into  an  urban  poor,  a 
great  deal  of  growth  in  income  can  take  place  with- 
out reducing  Uie  iX)pulation  in  |>ovcrty.  This  is  true 
to  the  extent  that  the  urban  poor  contribute  more 
to  measured  GNP  than  do  the  rural  poor.  Because 
of  the  chronic  surfdus  of  labor  from  the  rural  sec- 
tions, the  United  States  in  part  may  be  an  cnclav« 
economy,  similar  to  many  undcrdcvclo{>ed  econ- 
omics. In  an  enclave  economy,  as  long  as  the  reser- 
voir of  rural  poor  is  full,  a  great  deal  of  progress 
without  any  substantial  improvement  in  the  lot  of 
the  poor  can  take  place. 

That  is,  the  supply  cur\-c  of  low  wage  labor  in  the 
urban  rectors  is  infinitely  clastic  at  soinc  markup 
over  the  going  earnings  of  the  niral  poor.  As  long 


as  the  reser\'oir  of  rural  |M>or  is  not  empty*  economic 
growth  will  take  the  fonn  of  shifting  workers  from 
lieing  rural  ]>oor  io  lieing  urban  \H>or. 

If  the  supply  price  of  lalxir  in  the  urban  sectors 
results  in  a  |)overty  or  near  iwverty  standard  of 
life,  then  even  though  there  mayJx*  measurable  and 
Significant  inipr«>venients  in  Hfe  standards,  all  that 
has  liap]>ened  is  that  urban  ]K)verty  has  licen  sub- 
stituted for  rural  poverty. 

Tax  ]K)licies  have  a  sliatie  as  well  as  a  size.  Fiscal 
measurers  can  be  used  to  affect  income  distribution. 
To  the  extent  that  increasing  the  rate  of  growth  is  a 
serious  i>olicy. objective,  the  slia]>c  of  the  tax  pro-  - 
gram  is  affected.  Tax  measures,  such  as  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  rapid  depreciation,  and  even  i^er- 
sonal  income  tax  adjust n>ents  favoring  high  income 
earners,  receive  favorable  consideration  under  the 
heading  ^of  improving  growth  prosi)ects.  From  the 
|)ers|>ective  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  increasing  |>er- 
sonal  income  tax  exemptions,  lowering  consumption 
taxes,^and  increasing -ti*ansfer  |iayments  arc  desir- 
able. It  may  l)e  tnie  that  not  muclf  can  l>e  done  by 
way  of  Federal  tax  chimges  directly  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  |M>or.  But  much  can  be  done  indirectly  if 
Federal  income  tax  revenues  can  lie  used  to  support 
government  expenditures  that  tend  to  equalize  real 
income  by  furnishing  to  all  income  in  kind  and  to 
substitute  Federal  Government  financing  for  regres- 
sive State  taxes. 

From  the  pcrs)H?ctive  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  eco- 
nomic growth  as  a  iH>liey  objective  takes  on  many 
of  the  attributes  of  a  pie-in-thc-sky  promise.  Noth- 
ing directly  done  to  support  growth  will  yield  quick 
l>cnefits  to  the  poor.  For  example,  if  education  and 
research  arc  promoted  to  accclcraic  growth,  the  im- 
mediate impact  of  a  rise  in  such  expenditures  will 
l>e  an  increased  demand  for  the  lalwr  of  the  already 
affluent.  Economic  growth  as  an  instrument  to  fight 
poverty  has  little  virtue— it  really  is  a  "trickle 
down  upon  them"  view  of  how  to  fight  poverty. 
Tlius,  from  this  perspective,  economic  growth  as  a 
f)olicy  objective  is  downgraded,  because  all  of  the 
growth-inducing  measures  that  are  usually  sug- 
gested, aside  from  tight  full  employment,  have  a 
|K»rversc  effect  ui>on  the  relative  wcU-ljcing  of  the 
present  poor. 

On  the  other  hand,  economic  growth  is  an  attri- 
bute of  the  hi^dy  innovative  American  economy 
when  it  functions  normally — and  full  cmploynient 
does  sccui  to  emphasize  the  innovative  aspects  of 
the  American  economy.  Thus,  nothing  need  be  done 
to  especially  induce  growth  if  the  economy  is  func- 
tioning at  full  employment.  As  full  employment  is 
upgraded  as  a  policy  goal  with  the  War  on  Poverty, 
a  byproduct  of  the  war  may  be  a  more  rapid  growth 
in  capacity  GNP  than  has  l>ecn  achieved,  without 
any  special  growth-inducing  incentives. 

Balance  of  Payments 

Within  any  set  of  tariffs  and  other  direct  con- 
.^traints  on  making  dollars  available  to  foreigners, 
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the  balance  of  pnyiiiwit^  acts  as  a  cons?traint  u|)on 
income.  That  is,  within  any  structure  affecting 
international  trade  and  capital  movements,  there  is 
a  niaxinmm  le\'el  of  income  and  rate  of  change  of 
|)ricc2«  that  is?  ronsiijlent  with  halanee  of  payments 
cciuilibriuiii.  If  aj^regate  demand  is  ti^o  high  for  an 
extended  |)eriod,  a  deficit  will  aecunmlate  tliat  will 
make  it  iiii|M)ssihle  for  the  Unitecl  States  to  satisfy 
the  connnitment  to  pay  gold. 

From  the  |)cr»|K»ctive  of  tlie  War  on  Poverty,  the 
target  aggregate  demand  nec<ls  to  Ik?  high  enougJi  to 
generate  and  ^nistain  a  3-|K'rcent  unemployment 
rate.  Sueli  a  rate  initially -may  Im*  accompanied  by 
a  .^mewhat  more  rapid  increase  in  pnces  than  we 
have  averaged  during  1964^.  Thc»sc  conditions, 
especi«ally  given  the  war  in  Vietnam,  should  lead  to 
a  larger  deficit  in  the  l»alancc  of  payments  than  has 
lieen  acliic\'c^  in  the  pa«*t  few  years,  (liven  the  pre- 
carious gold  iKisition.  even  assuming  the  gold  cover 
rci|uirenient  is  removc<l,  sucli  a  movement  toward 
tight  full  employment  will  cause  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing the  gold  .*<tandanl  connnitment. 

UndcT  tlicse  circumstances  something  will  have 
to  give  way.  Tlie  alternatives  arc:  (1)  to  slacken  on 
the  aggregate  demand  targtt,  i2)  to  change  the 
structural  elements  which  help  determine  imports 
and  capital  nioveiiicnts,  and  (3)  to  change  the 
monetar>-  rules.  If  the  J^on  Pm'erty  is  serious, 
then  alternative  (1)  is  not  available. 

There  really  is  little  to  choose  l)etwecn  raising 
tariffs  and  tightening  foreign  capital  movement 
constraints  (withdrawing  our  troops  from  abroad  is 
not  taken  a*?  |K)Sfjible  here)  and  changing  the  mone- 
tary rules.  Whate\'er  losses  in  efficiency  that  would 
result  from  constraining  tariffs  and  capital  move- 
ment regulations  are  not  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  iienefit^  of  the  higlier  GNP  and  the  social 
benefit^:  of  tight  full  employment.  Thus,  a  "liberal" 
presutnption  against  interfering  .with  free  inter- 
national trade  liecomcs  of  secondary  importance 
where  the  cost  is  a  significantly  lower  aggregate  de- 
mand. Certainly  when  it  came  to  capital  move- 
ments, "lilierarim'*  was  easily  abandoned. 

However,  free  international  markets  and  aggre- 
gate demand  unconstrained  by  balance  of  payments 
considerations  are  tH>ssil»lc  if  the  rules  governing 
the  international  monetary  system  are  changed. 
Basically  this  would  mean  abandoning  the  gold 
standard—which  is  a  goal  that  has  little  domestic 
payoff. 

From  the  |Hjrg|>cctive  of  the  war  on  lK>verty, 
whether  the  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard 
takes  the  fomi  of  pa|)er  gold  or  freely  fluctuating 
exchanges  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  If  the 
global  amount  of  paper  gold  to  l)e  created  is  limited 
by  some  ndc  or  determined  by  some  central  bank 
to  central  banks,  there  would  still  be  some  maxi- 
mum aggregate  demand  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
the  paper  gold  world.  If  this  maximum  is  too  low 
to  achieve  the  target  unemployment  goals,  then  the 
price  ttill  be  an  abandonment  of  War  on  Poverty 
targets. 


Freely  fluctuating  exchanges  are  consistent  with 
the  detcnnination  of  aggregate  demand  by  domestic 
employment  newls.  In  order  to  make  capital  move- 
ments easier,  and  to  promote  the  use  of  the  dollar 
as  an  international  currency,  the  Treasur>-  for  a  fee 
should  sell  insurance  com|)cns:iting  foreign  owners 
of  dollar  balances  for  any  increase  of  the  GNP  de- 
flator by  more  than  1.5  |>erccnt  \\er  year. 

That*  is.  it  seems,  from  the  \mni  of  view  of  the 
War  on  Poverty,  thai  the  objective  of  balance  of 
pavments  equilibrium  is  downgradwl.  A  free  prod- 
uct and  capital  market  plus  fluctuating  exchanges 
seem  marginally  lictter  than  stricter  im|)ort  controls 
plus  capital  moVement  controls  and  fixe<l  exchanges. 

Summary  on  Policy  Trade  (Mfs 

Tlic  effect  of  adding  the  elimination  of  iwverty 
to  the  objectives  of  wonomie  !)olicy  is  to  increase 
tlie  weight  attached  to  full  employment  as  a  goal. 
If,  in  the  absence  of  the  commitment  to  end  |hiv- 
erty,  a  particular  trade  off  existed  noiv  between 'full 
employment  and  some  combination  of  price  Icycl 
increases  and  balance  of  payment  position,  with  the 
addition  of  this  new  objective,  tigjitcr  full  employ- 
Jitcnt  at  the  expense  of  more  rapid  price  level  in- 
creases and  a  deteriorated  balance  of  payments 
I)osition  is  acceptable. 

Aside  from  directly  helping  those  in  poverty  who 
acquire  jobs  as  a  result  of  tighter  full  employment, 
tigliter  full  einplcyment  aids  in  the  War  on  Poverty 
by  raising  State  and  local  tax  revenues  and  decreas- 
ing welfare  rolls.  Both  of  the  above  will  enable  the 
relevant  governments  to  either  improve  income  in 
kind  or  raise  welfare  payments. 

In  addition,  excess  demand  conditions  over  a 
broad  spectrum  of  jobs  will  aid  in  upgrading 
workers.  Workers  presently  in  low-paying  jobs  can 
mo\-e  up  the  occupational  ladder  Fulsome  job 
opportunities  will  help  generate  additional  families 
with  more  than  one  income  earner.  This  can  lift 
families  well  aliove  the  minimum  poverty  line. 

The  existence  of  excess  demand  for  workers  in 
iMitter  paying  jobs  shouFd,  if  no  infmitcly  large 
reservoir  of  very  low  income  people  existed,  raise 
wages  and  weekly  earnings  in  the  presently  low- 
paying  3ol>s  faster  than  wages  in  general  rise.  How- 
ever, as  long  as  the  huge  reservoir  of  potential 
migrants  from  rural  America  is  full,  the  upward 
wage  pressure  on  the  present  low  wage  occupations 
may  not  take  place.  Thus  there  may  be  a  need  for 
s|>eeial  programs  to  affect  relative  wages. 

In  order  to  vahdate  past  decisions  to  invest  and 
for  technical  progress  not  to  force-  unacceptable 
losses  upon  the  owners  of  inherited  capital,  which 
in  a  progressive  society  embody  techniques  that  are 
no  longer  best  usages,  aggregate  demand  must  grew. 
As  long  as  aggregate  demand  grows,  technical  dy- 
namism and  large-scale  gross  investment,  such  as 
takes  place  at  full  employment,  guarantee  that  pro- 
ductive capacity  will  grow.  That  is,  adequate  aggre- 
gate demand,  defined  as  demand  sufficient  to  gen- 
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erate^  tighi  full  employment,  is  necessary  both  to 
validate  past  growth-generating  l>ehavior  and  to 
insure  present  l>ehavior  conducive  to- growth.  Thus, 
economic  growth  is  a  byproduct  of  a  iuU  employ- 
ment policy.  In  fact,  the  flaw  in  capitalism  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  section  centers  around  the  run- 
away behavior  of  the  propensity  to  invest  if  full 
employment  is  sustained  over  an  extended  period 
of  time. 

To^the  extent  that  corporate  gross  profits  pro\ide 
a  large  share  of  the  financing  for  gross  investment 
and  that  households  which  receive  apj^reciable  in- 
comes from  property  tend  to  .«ave  a  large  portion  of 
thcir'income,  a  concern  about  increasing  tlie  growth 
rate  indicates  that  moves  to  decrease  the  share  of 
gross  profits  after  taxes  in  gross  national  product 
arc  out  of  order.  Thus,  attaching  significance  to 
growth  as  a  policy  goal  will  not  conflict  with  the 
War  on  Poverty  as  far  as  the  size  and  rate  of  change 
of  aggregate  demand  is  concerned.  It  may  conflict 
with  the  goal  to  eliminate  poverty  with  respect  to 
income  distribution. 

The  income  distribution  goals  of  the  War  on 
Poverty  center  around  three  items:  (1)  raising  low 
wages  relative  to  high  wages,  (2)  larger  transfer 
payments  to  those  not  in  or  not  expected  to  be  in 
the  labor  force,  and  (3)  elimination  of  taxes  that 
fall  most  heavily  on  the  poor. 

The^w^eight  attached  to  growth  as,  a  policy  ob- 
jective will  not  necessarily  affect  the  objective  of 
raising  low  wages  relative  to  high  wages.  The 
greater  the  weight  attached  to  growth  the  greater 
the  desire  to  case  taxes  in  general  and  profit  tax- 
ation in  particular.  Thus  there  may  be  a  conflict 
between  goals  relative  to  transfer  payments  and 
taxes. 

That  is,  inducing  growth  may  conflict  with  the 
War  on  Poverty  in  terms  of  the  desired  structure 
of  the  tax  system. 

The  Flaw  in  American  Capitalism 

American  capitalism  is  flawed.  However,  the 
major  flaw  may  not  be  that  encompassed  by  the 
Phillips  curve  analysis,  which  entertains  the  pos- 
sibility that  satisfactory  unemployment  levels  are 
associated  with  unsatisfactory  rates  of  increase  of 
prices.  Satisfactory,  of  course,  means  consistent 
with  the  achievement  of  specified  social  goals 
whether  they  be  ethical  or  pragmatic.  From  the  per- 
spective of  this  paper,  satisfactory  means  rapid 
progress  toward  the  elimination  of  poverty.  There 
is  nothing  in  our  experience  through  1966  that 
proves  that  a  balanced  growth  of  a^regate  demand 
relative  to  productive  capacity  when  there  is  slack 
in  the  labor  force,  as  measured  by  an  excess  of  un- 
employment over  tight  full  employment,  will  lead 
to  rapid  price  increases.  We  have  not  had  sufficient 
experience  with  the  growth  of  aggregate  demand  at 
the  same  rate  as  capacity  with  tight  or  even  slack 
full  employment  to  venture  a  good  guess  as  to  how 
prices  behave  under  those  circumstances.  What  we 
have  observed  is  that  unbalanced  growth  of  a^re- 


gate  demand,  which  requires  a  shuffling  of  resources 
among  sectors,  conil)ined  with  frequent  changes  in 
the  way  demand  is  unbalanced^  which  requires  re- 
shuffling of  resources,  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  increase  of  prices. 

To  the  extent  that  there  is  such  a  Philli|)s  cur\*c 
problem,  even  radical  structural  changes  arc  con- 
sistent with  tlic  essential  nature  of  American  capi- 
talism. Certainly  the  labor  market  policies  adopted 
to  date,  which  may  or  may  not  turn  out  to  .shift  the 
PhiUips  curve  in  the  appropriate  direction,  have 
not  changed  anything  essential. 

The  flaw  in  American  capitalism  centers  around 
the. financial  s>'stem,  and  the  financial  system  is  an 
essential  attribute  of  the  economy.  American 
capitalism  is  an  intensely  financial  system.  The 
relative  free  entry  into  industry,  the  rapid  changes 
in  industrial  structure,  and  the  emphasis  upon  in- 
novations are  all'in  part  due  to,  and  are  reflecte<i  in, 
the  financial  structure. 

In  a  private  financial  system,  the  iJortfoHos  of 
households,  business  firms,  and  financial  organiza- 
tions all  reflect  speculations  as  to  the  future  pros- 
pects for  the  economy.  Some  of  the  available  menu 
of  assets  offer  income  in  kind  in  the  form  of  safety, 
other  assets  require  the  owners  to  take  a  full  meas- 
ure of  the  uncertainty  that  is  inherent  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  decentralized  economy  which  histori- 
cally has  been  subject  to  quite  severe  business 
cycles.  When  the  prospects  of  the  economy  look 
very  good,  as  they  did,  for  example,  at  the  end  of 
the  soaring  year  of  1965,  all  portfolio  holders  shift 
from  preferring  portfolio  assets  with  "protective" 
features  to  portfolio  assets  that  are  expected  to 
prosper  from  the  now  taken-for-granted  prosperity. 

For  business  firms — as  well  as  for  households 
(but  this  is  not  essential) — portfolio  assets  include 
real  capital.  In  times  of  assured  prosperity,  port- 
folio preferences  of  business  shift  in  such  a  way 
that  large  additions  to  their  real  capital  stock  is 
desired.  Over  1964,  1965,  and  much  of  1966  the 
American  economy  acted  as  if  it  were  starved  for 
capital.  Investment  in  each  of  these  years  increased 
at  a  nonsustainable  rate.  An  enterprise  economy 
of  this  type  might  be  characterized  as  "euphoric." 

The  essential  flaw  in  American  capitalism  is  this 
propensity  for  business  investment  to  take  off  into 
a  cumulative,  nonsustainable  explosion.  The  trigger 
to  this  explosion  is  a  past  of  very  good  times  which 
leads  to  a  general  reevaluation  of  business  pros- 
pects. 

The  War  on  Poverty  requires  that  tight  full  em- 
ployment be  achieved  and  sustained.  But  once  it  is 
certain  that  tight  full  employment  will  be  sus- 
tained, then  all  enterprises  would  suddenly  find 
they  want  much  more  capital  than  they  have.  Given 
the  certainty  of  tight  full  employment,  the  gross 
profits  of  the  firm  are  assured.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, managers  will  be  very  willing  to  finance 
the  acquisition  of  new  capital  by  emitting  liabil- 
ities which,  in  a  world  where  uncertainty  loomed 
larger,  they  would  never  tolerate. 
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However,  it  is  not  only  new  investment  that  is 
affected  by  such  emphasis.  The  investment  decisions 
of  the  past  leave  a  financial  residue.  These  instru- 
ments carry  yields  that  reflect  the  views  about  the 
relative  riskiness  of  the  different  ventures  and 
financial  assets  at  the  time  they  (the  instruments) 
were  emitted.  These  assets  now  have  to  be  priced 
to  reflect  current  views  about  expectations.  The 
.security  that  safe  assets  offered  is  now,  in  a  world 
where  uncertainty  has  been  attenuated  by  the  guar- 
antee that  prosperity  will  be  sustained,  of  little 
value  compared  to  the  higher  income  offered  by 
assets  whose  owners  take  their  chances  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  economy.  The  price  of  very  safe 
assets  falls;  the  price  of  risky  assets  rises. 

The  pressure  on  interest  rates  comes  from  two 
sources.  One  is  the  desire  to  invest  larger  and  larger 
shares  of  total  outputs  The  second  is-tlie  change  in 
tlie  desired  asset  structure  by  ultimates  and  inter- 
mediaries as  a  result  of  the  new  view  about  the 
future  of  the  economy.  - 

The  end  result  of  such  an  investment  boom  is  a 
large-scale  decrease  in  liquidity.  Even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Federal  Reserve  constraint,  but  as  long  as 
the  Federal  Reserve  does  not  turn  into  an  engine  of 
runaway  inflation,  the  end  result  of  the  ever  p^eater 
pinch  in  liquidity  will  be  a  financial  tremor  or 
<risis.  Tlie  financial  crisis  forces  a  revaluation  of 
desired  assets  and  liabilities — including  the  desired 
stock  of  capital.  The  breaking  of  the  investment 
boom  can  lead  to  a  reciprocatmg  set  of  feedbacks 
l>etween  income  and  financial  sectors  that  ends  in 
a  deep  depression,  unless  large-scale  fiscal  stimu- 
lants are  undertaken. 

Thus  the  sustained  tight  fuir employment  that  is 
required  for  the  War  on  Poverty  to  succeed  may  be 
imiK)ssible  to  achieve  with  the  financial  system  of 
American  capitalism. 

Noted  on  a  Program  Against  Poverty 

The  conclusion  of  the  preceding  section  is  pretty 
dismal,  fitting  for  an  essay  rooted  in  the  dismal 
science.  We  are  of  necessity  working  with  an  eco- 
nomic system  that  is  not  perfect.  We  therefore 
should  expect  that  any  program  ainied  at  some 
proximate  policy  goal,  such  as  sustained  tight  full 
employment,  will  have  side  effects  that  adversely 
affect  not  only  other  dimensions  .of  the  system  but 
also  the  ability  to  attain  the  proximate  policy  goal. 
Sustained  tight  full  employment  will  set  up  a 
euphoric  situation  that  may  set  in  motion  balance 
sheet  adjustments  that  may  tend  to  tear  the  very 
fabric  of  the  financial  system  to  shreds.  If  1966  is 
evidence  of  anything,  it  is  evidence  that  the  econ- 
omy has  difficulty  in  assimilating  a  sustained  ex- 
pansion, let  alone  sustained  full  employment. 

I  will  not  venture  into  the  morass  of  a  program 
to  reform  the  financial  system  so  that  it  no  longer 
is  inconsistent  with  tight  full  employnrient.  A  plan- 
ning constraint,  such  as  investment  licensing,  and 
a  constraint  on  using  the  financial  market  (capital 


issues  licensing)  might  dampen  the  enthusiastic 
response.  However,  these  direct  controls  on  the  run- 
away tendency  to  invest  will  fundamentaily  change 
the  nature  of  the  economy. 

I  also  do  not  believe  that  the  problem  of  1966 
was  due  to  too  much  fiscal  ease,  so  that  monetarj' 
policy  had  to  do  too  much  of  the  job.  This  conven- 
tionally  wise  diagnosis  of  what  happened  in  1966 
assumes  that  the  sustained  expansion  of  1961-65 
plus  the  guarantee  by  authorities  that  this  progress 
could  be  sustained  indefinitely,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  pressure  on  financial  markets. 

The  ingredients  for  a  correct  aggregate  economic 
policy  exist  in  the  experience  of  the  last  three 
quarters  (third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1966  and 
first  quarter  of  1967).  A  financial  system  tremor 
occurred  which  by  itself  would  have  resulted  in  a  ^ 
deep  and  fairiy  long  depression  in  investment.  The 
impact  of  the  leveling  off  and  decline  in  private 
investment  was  offset  by  a  large  increase  in  govern- 
ment spending.  The  net  result  has  been  stable  un- 
employment levels  and  no  decline  in  aggregate  de- 
mand. True,  the  radical  shift  in  the  composition  of 
demand  has  brought  with  it  pressure  on  prices,  but 
that  is  a  small  cost  for  the  real  output  that  was  not 
lost. 

What  we  need  is  a  fiscal  equivalent  to  an  escalat- 
ing war  whenever  runaway  propensities  to  invest 
via  financial  repercussions  lead  to  financial  distress 
and  instability.  The  financial  difficulties  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  mechanism;  the  policy  prob- 
lem is  to  prevent  the  financial  system  problems 
from  generating  significant  downward  pressure  ^on 
resource  use. 

If  the  government  acts  as  a  true  employer  of  last 
resort,  with  reserve  employment  programs  in  being 
at  all  locations  where  unemployment  can  conceiv- 
ably be  a  problem,  then  government  expenditures 
will  respond  by  increasing  rapidly  whenever  un- 
employment becomes  a  reality.  To  date  the  auto- 
matic fisctd  stabilizers  act  mainly  on  the  tax 
receipts  side;  by  employ er-of-last-resort  programs 
they  will  also  act  on  the  expenditure  side. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  expansion  to  date 
(end  of  1966)  has  not  had  the  effect  of  rectifying 
the  broadening  of  relative  wages  that  has  occurred 
since  1948  and  that  special  measures  may -be  needed. 
An  obvious  measure  would  be  to  gradually  increase 
the  ratio  of  the  wage  at  which  employer-of-last- 
resort  jobs  are  available  to  the  average  wage-— i.e., 
decrease  the  range  between  the  statutory  minimum 
and  the  average  hourly  wage,  and  guarantee  jobs 
to  all  at  the  statutory  minimum.  It  may  be  that 
policies  winch  restrict  wages  above  the  average  to 
a  maximum^  increase  of  some  3  percent  per  year 
while  the  minimum  wage  rises  by  some  5  perc  nt 
per  year  will  be  an  important  weapon  in  rectifying 
the  wage  structure.  (IJontinuing  this  program  of 
differential  rates  of  increase  for  a  number  of  years 
will  lead  to  a  ratio  of  minimum  to  average  of  80 
percent  rather  than  perpetuating  the  present  more 
extended  range. 
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If  ^uch  prci^surc  upon  low  wages  results  in  unenu 
ploynient  in  the  private  sector,  the  public  employ- 
ment sector  needs  to  fill  up  the  breach. 

There  are  no  shortages  of  useful  and  important 
jobs  that  such  an  emf)loyer  of  last  resort  can  under- 
take; all  that  is  needed  to  get  a^^st  of  such  jobs  is 
to  ask  any  mayor,  or  county  supervisor,  or  school 
board  head. 

The  employer  of  last  resort  should  have  a  youth 
employment  arm.  By  a  combination  of  school  years 
and  vacation  jobs,  all  youngsters  in  school  14  years 
old  or  over,  male  and  female,  should  be  guaranteed 
a'lninimum  of  $600  pen  year  for  14-year-olds  (ris- 
ing to  $900  |)er  year  for  18-year-olds),  College  stu- 
dent guaranteed  employment  sljould  be  geared  to 
college  room  and  board  rates. 

Under  all  circumstances  youth  income  should  be 
included  as  taxai)le  income  of  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold. 

For  youths  ^who  choose  to  drop  out  of  fonnal 
schooling,  the  youth  arm  of  the  employer  authority 
should  provide  both  full-time  employnient  and  job 
training  programs  combined  with  part-time  employ- 
ment. 

'  There  are  two  aspects  of  the  transfer  payment 
programs  that  require  marked  revision.  Many  of 
the  programs  nov:  in  effect  were  introduced  during 
the  1930's,  a  period  of  chronic  m*  js  unemployment. 
They  were  designed  in  good  part  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  labor  force.  There  is  nothing  sacred  about  the 
existing  retirement  ages  or  the  school-leavinp;  ages. 
Of  immediate  issue  is  the  adequacy  of  social  secur- 
ity. Options  should  be  available  for  a  worker  to 
delay  retirement  in  exchange  for  larger  benefits 
upon  retirement.  The  ceir^ngs  on  earnings  while  re- 
ceiving full  benefits  should  be  revised  to  allow  for 
regular  part-time  employment  or  seasonal  full-time 
employment.  Participation  in  the  labor  force  of  the 
healthy  and  alert  aged  should  be  at  their  option — 
aggregate  demand  policy  should  be  relied  upon  to 
generate  the  requisite  number  of  jobs. 

Much  is  l)eing  said  about  a  negative  income  tax 
as  a  means  of  supplementing  the  earned  income  of 
those  who  earn  too  little  and  as  a  substitute  for 
welfare  payments  for  those  not  in  the  labor  market. 
If.  the  negative  income  tax  is  really  to  aid  those 
with  low  incomes,  the  marginal  tax  rates  on  income 
earners  will  of  necessity  be  high.  Thus  it  will  have 
a  large  disincentive  component. 

A  simple  alternative  to  a  negative  income  tax  is 
a  children's  allowance.  Recent  computations  indi- 
cate that  many  families  are  in  poverty  because  of 
family  size  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  their  larger 
families.  These  computations  indicate  that  the 
"cost"  of  an  additional  child  is  from  $600  to  $750 
per  year.  A  family  allowance  of  $25  per  month  per 
child  under  14  would  cost  about  $16  billion  per  year 
gross.  If  the  receipts  from  the  family  allowance  are 
considered  a  part  of  taxable  income,  then  the  net 
cost  would  be  somewhat  lower — say  $14  billion. 
Thus  the  cost  of  a  family  allowance  would  be  some 
2  years'  fiscal  drag  at  present  income  and  tax  rates. 


The  virtue  of  a  family  allowance  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral checks  will  go  to  all — rich  and  poor,  Negro-ami- 
white,  alike.  There  «vill  not  be  any  preponderance 
of  receivers  over  payers  for  any  particular  social, 
ethnic,  or  other  class.  As  it  will  be  a  part  of  the 
tax  base,  the  subsidy  to  the  poor  will  be  greater 
than  to  tlie  well  to  do. 

The  defect  of  the,  children's  allowance  is  that  it 
will  still  leave  some  room  for  "case  work"  welfare. 
However,  by  l>elonging  to  each  child  by  right  it  also 
will  not  have  any  disincentive  effects  with  regard  to 
lal>or  market  participation  by  parents. 

The  ability  to  eliminate  poverty  depends  not  only 
upon  the  growth  of  potential  GNP  but  also  upon  a 
higher  ratio  of  actual  to  iK)tential  GNP  than  we 
have  achieved  to  date.  The  maximization  of  aggre- 
gate demand,  and  thus  of  income  from  jobs,  is  the 
quickest  way  to  constrain  poverty.  ^ 

The  elimination  of  poverty  is  more  than  a  mini- 
mum income  goal.  More  deeply  it  is  an  attempt  to 
foster  the  integration  of  the  present  poor  arid  their 
descendants  into  society.  This  means  that  ^income 
froin  what  is  considered  useful  work  is  the  main 
way  to  achieve  the  antipoverty  goals.  But  this,  in 
turn,  requires  that  we  invent  new  ty|>cs  of  jobs — 
aud  it  is  the  function  of  the  lemployer  of  last  resort 
to  define  new  jobs  which  are  available  not  only  to 
the  present  poor  who  are  now  in  the  labor  force  but 
also  to  many  of  the  present  poor  who,  because  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  our  income  maintenance 
policies,  are  not  now  in  the  labor  force. 
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Chapter  32 


Negative  Income  Taxation  as  a  Method 
of  Income  Maintenance 

Chrlstopher  Grkex,  assiatunt  professo*'  of  economics,  North  Carolina  State  Vniversity 


Tlie  War  on  Poverty  has  iiat  .rally  stimulated 
interest  in  how.  well  public  prograiuts  aid  low  income 
people.  One  result  of  this  increased  interest  is 
greater  knowledge  of  l)oth  the^  strengths  and  the 
limitations  of  existing  programs.  Another  result  is 
interest  in.  new  kinds  of  income  transfer  proposals 
^uch  as  family  allowances  and  a  guaranteed  mini- 
mum iiicoine.  In  this  paper  I  have  investigated  one 
method  of  guaranteeing  a  minimum  income:  nega- 
tive income  taxation.  The  first  section  of  the  paper 
descril>es  several  negative  income  tax  plans.  The 
second  section  presents  estimates^  for  IWl,  of  how 
well  the  system  of  public  income  transfers  met  the 
needs  of  low  income  families  in  rural  and  urban 
areas.  Tlie  third  section  looks  at  negative  income 
taxation  as  an  alternative  to  some  existing  pro- 
grams and  then  examines  alternatives  to  negative 
income  taxes.  Tlie  fourth  section  describes  the  fac- 
tors determining  the  cost  of  a  ne^-^tive  income  tax 
plan  and  then  provides  some  estimates  of  the  costs 
of  representative  plans.  The  fifth  section  briefly 
summarizes  the  main  findings. 

Negative  Income  Tax  Plans 

Negative  income  taxation  is  a  method  for  trans- 
ferring income  to  low  income  families  or  persons. 
In  the  last  few  years  there  have  l)cen  several  pi  d- 
posals  to  use  the  income  tax  system  as  a  means  of 
hnproving  family  income  security.  There  are  two 
basic  versions  of  these  negative  income  tax  pro- 
posals. One  version  begins  by  establishing  a  break- 
even level  of  income  (the  level  of  income  at  which 
negative  taxes  are  reduced  to  zero)  and  a  schedule 
of  negative  tax  rates.  Actual  negative  income  tax 
proposals  have  adopted  a  tax  filer's  exemptions  and 
standard  deductions  or  a  family's  poverty  line  as 
break  even  levels.  Tax  filing  units  or  families  whose 
income  is  below  these  levels  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  negative  income  tax  allowances.  If  the  ex- 
emptions-deductions approach  is  followed,  a  tax- 
payer whose  income  makes  him  eligible  for  allow- 
ances would  receive  payment^  on  an  annual  basis 
equal  to  some  percentage  (this  percentage  is 
equivalent  to  the  negative  tax  rate(s))  of  his  un- 


used exemptions  and  deductions.  If  poverty  lines 
are  adopted,  a  |K)or  family  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  negative  income  tax  payments  equal  to  some 
percentage  of  its  *'|X)verty  income  gap,"  i.e.,  iii?  gap 
between  its  income  and  the  income  it  needs  in  order 

^  not  to  Ik?  iwor.*  The  iioverty-Iine-approach  has  the 
advantage  of  confining^  at  least  m  principle,  nega- 
tive income  tax  payments  to  persons  or  families 

^defined  as  poor.  The  exemption  and  deduction  ap- 
proach has  the  advantage  that  it  ties  in  more  closely 
with  the  definitions  and  concepts  of  existing  income 
tax  law. 

The  other  version  of  negative  income  taxation 
be^ns  by  s|)ecifying  some  level  of  basic  allowance 
for  which  each  meini>er  of  a  family  is  eligible.  A 
tax  scliedule  is  then  s|)ecified  which  indicates  the 
amount  by  which  the  basic  allowance  is  reduced 
for  each  dollar  of  other  income.  Tins  version  of  the 
negative  income  tax  is  similar  to  a  proposal  en- 
titUng  income  tax  filers  and  their  dependents  to  a 
tax  credit  in  lieu  of  personal  income  tax  exemptions. 
One  proposal,  advanced  by  James  Tobin,  consists 
of  >  basic  allowance  of  %WQ  ior  each  taxpayer  who 
substitutes  the  Tobi'  income  tax  schedule  for  the 
present  income  tax  s  nedule  and  income  tax  exemp- 
tions (I6y  17).^  Tobi  I  adopts  a  tax  schedule  with  a 
single  33%-percent  rate  and  merges  his  plan  with 
the  present  income  tax  system  by  providing  that  the 
33%-percent  tax  rate  applies  only  up  to  the  income 
level  at  which  the  taxpayer's  tax  liability  under  the 
Tobin  plan  equals  the  taxpayer's  tax  liability  if  he 
adopted  the  present  income  tax  schedule.  AI>ove  this 
income  level  taxpayers  will  minimize  their  tax  liabil- 
ity by  adopting  the  present  tar  <Kjhcdule.  Tobin's 
plan  thus  assures  that  no  tax|  ^,  or  will  pay  more 
taxes  than  he  pays  at  present  (unless,  (»f  course,  his 
income  increase^5).  However,  the  Tobin  plan,  like.the 


*  \  num*  vxtvwWv  <l(v«'ri)iti()ii  nml  (li!«'t}.s'<i(m  of  ncgalivi! 
jnmiiio  tnx:ilion  ina.v  \n*  found  in  Ctrcrn  (7,  ch.  ,})  and  in 
(trcf'ii  ami  !*iuii|)!n;in  (.V).  (Ilalic  niiiiilK'n<  in  parrnthm*.'* 
imlicatr  rc'forrncT:*  Hxtod  at  thr  vnd  of  thi.**  |m|»rr.) 

*  Tobin  would  cxriiidr  tlir  aged  from  lhc»  plan  and  aK^nrc 
all  of  tin*  agod  a  companiblc  giiamntml  niinimuni  inronifi 
mdvr  j*ocinl  ?<c»curity. 
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first  version  negative  income  tax  plans,  leaves  open 
the  question  of  how  the  payments  will  be  financed.^ 

A  variant  of  the  second  version  negative  income 
tax  plans  is  a  proposal  advanced  by  Rolph  {12). 
Rolph  would  replace  all  personal  income  tax  ex- 
emptions and  some  deductions  with  a  $400  tax 
credit  for  each  dependent  claimed  on  the  income 
tax  return.  If  a  taxpayer's  gross  tax  liability  ^  ex- 
ceeds the  total  value  of  the  tax  credits  he  is  allowed, 
he  would  pay  taxes  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  tax  liability  and  the  credits.  If  the  tax  liability 
is  less  than  the  tax  credits,  then  the  taxpayer  would 
receive  payments  from  the  government  equal  to  the 
deficiency.  Rolph  explicitly  builds  a  self-financing 
mechanism  into  his  proposal  by  advocating  a  pro- 
portional income  tax  schedule  (to  replace  the  pres- 
ent progressive  income  tax  schedule)  with  a  tax  rate 
high  enough  to  finance  both  the  tax  credit  plan  and 
other  government  expenditures  normally  financed 
by  individual  income  tax  revenues.*' 

Rolph's  tax  credit  version  of  negative  income 
taxation  and  negative  income  taxation,,  in  general, 
have  much  in  common  with  what,  elsewhere,  I  have 
termed  "social  dividend  taxation."  Under  social 
dividend  schemes  all  families,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
would  receive  periodic  payments  which,  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  would  amount  to  a  guarantee  of  a  pov- 
erty-free minimum  income.®  The  very  heavy  cost  of 
social  dividend  schemes  is  met  by  a  tax  levied  on 
all  income,  and- the  level  of  the  tax  rate(s)  deter- 
mines the  "net  cost,"  i.e.,  the  amount  of  income  that 
is  redistributed  by  the  plan.^ 

N^ative  Income  Taxation  as  Income 
Maintenance 

Negative  income  taxation  focuses  upon  reducing 
the  poverty  income  gap,  wlach  presently  amounts 
to  about  $U  billion.^  It  does  so  by  adopting  an 
income  t?st  in  determining  eligibility  for  receiving 
negative  income  tax  allowances.  Thus  a  central 
feature  of  negative  income  taxation  is  that  the 
benefits  are  income-conditioned.  A  family's  income, 
in  relation  to  its  size,  determines  the  family's  eligi- 
bility for  and  the  level  of  the  payment  it  may  re- 


•^  The  natural  growth  of  r'^venucs  due  to  the  income  elas- 
ticity of  personal  and  corporate  income  taxes  could  be  used 
to  finance  part  of  the  costs  of  negative  income  tax  plans. 

*  Gross  tax  liability  is  found  by  applying  the  income  tax 
schedule  against  the  taxpayer's  income. 

'Rolph  {12,  pp.  161-162)  estimates  the  tax  rate  would 
need  to  be  25  to  30  percent. 

•  Green  (7,  ch,  J,),  The  idea  of  a  "social  dividend"  is  trace- 
able back  to  tlie  writings  of  the  Englishwoman,  Lad'*  Hhys!- 
Willianis.  during  the  1940  s  (including  1S\  14,  v  /.  pp, 
121-137). 

•The  "gross  cost"  of  a  plan  providing  48  million  t»milies 
with  an  avemgo  of  $3,000  apiece  and  ^2  million  unrelated 
individuals  with  $1,500  apiece  is  about  $160  billion. 

"Using  Census  Current  Population  Survey  data  for  1965 
I  estimate  the  poverty  income  gap  at  $11.4  billion.  I  did  not 
make  any  downward  adjustment  for  the  lower  poverty 
thresholds  of  farm  families. 


eeive.  Negative  income  taxation  represents  one  form 
of  income  maintenance  and  stands  in  some  contrast 
to  other  types  of  income  maintenance.^*  The  contrast 
arises  not  only  out  of  a  difference  in  metliods  of 
transferring  income  (a  negative  income  tax  is 
unique  in  its  use  of  the  tax  system  as  a  direct  in- 
come transfer  device)  but  is  explicable  in  terms  of 
the  conditions  for  eligibility  to  receive  transfers. 

The  major  components  of  the  present  public  in- 
come maintenance  sv«:tAnj  [\)  social  insurance, 
which  includes  o^  ^    .  vor,  disability,  and 

health  insurance  Hi/,  and  unemployment 

compensation  (UC);  i2)  public  assistance;  and 
(3)  veteran*s  pensions  and  compensation.  None 
of  these  programs  transfers  income  on  a  uni- 
versal basis,  i.e,,  makes  need,  as  nieasured 
by,  say,  income  the  only  eligibility  condition  for 
receiving  payments.  The  social  insurances  partially 
replace  the  income  loss  usually  experienced  by  the 
aged  and  the  in\»iiuntarily  unemployed.  While  age 
and  unemployment  are  often  causes  of  poverty  they 
are  by  no  means  the  only  ones.  In  some  contrast  to 
the  social  insurances  are  the  categorical  public  as- 
sistance programs.  They  make  assistance  payments 
which  are  designed  to  supplement  the  meager  in- 
come or  other  resources,  if  any,  of  families  who  lack 
an  able-bodied  earner.*^  At  any  one  time  only  about 
a  quarter  of  the  poor  population  receives  public 
assistance.  Although  one  cause  of  poverty — which  is 
partially  ameliorated  by  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams— is  lack  of  an  able-bodied  earner,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  only  cause  of  poverty.  Finally,  bene- 
fits •  under  the  veterans'  programs  are  based  on 
status  as  a  veteran  which  obviously  makes  the  pro- 
grams less  than  universal. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  'which  are  supposed 
to  maintain  family  inci;me  by  means  of  cash  trans- 
fer, there  are  programs  which  are  supposed  to  main- 
tain income  security  by  means  of  higher  prices. 
Minimum  wage  legislation  and  agricultural  com- 
modity price  supports  are  examples.  These  are  not 
ordinan'.y  included  among  our  income  maintenance 
programs.  In  contrast  to  negative  income  taxation, 
minimum  wages  and  price  supports  are  dubious 
antipoverty  measures  because  they  are  unlikely  to 
help  those  persons  whose  poverty  arises  out  of 
their  low  productivity. 


**'Inrome  maintenance"  appears  to  be  a  popular  label  for 
those  social  welfare  programs  which  directly  tran.sfer  income 
to  persons  and  families. 

^^The  categorical  programs  which  are  administered  locally, 
but  are  financed  in  part  by  Federal  revenues,  include:  old 
age  assistance  (0A.\),  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren (AFDC).  aid  to  the  blind  (AB).  and  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  (APTD).  In  addition,  there  is 
general  assistance  {Q.K)  which  is  financed  completely  by  the 
States  and  localities  and  which  makes  assistance  availa!)le 
(in  tliose  States  whidi  have  a  GA  program)  to  indigent  per- 
sons in  genera).  However,  at  any  one  time  tliere  are  only 
about  650,000  recipients  (in  300,000  "cases'*)  of  GA.  Also 
some  States  have  an  AFDC-IJP  program  which  allows 
families  with  an  unemployed  parent  (father)  to  receive  aid 
to  dependent  children. 
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Dala  Base  for  Estimating  Distribution  of 
Income  Transfers 

One  \va^  in  whicii  to  evaluate  a  negative  ineome 
tax  plan  is  to  exanvr^'  •  l  at  existing  system  of 
income  transfers  di  -.1  poor.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  no  very  re.  jo  ca  indicating  the  dis- 
tributior  of  various  types  of  transfers  to  the  poor 
and  nonpoor.**  Thus  I  have  had  to  draw  on  data 
from  special  tabulations  of  the  Survey  of  Consumer 
Expenditures,  1960-61."  Estimates  based  on  these 
data  understate  what  presently  is  done  for  the  poor. 
First,  this  is  1967  and  the  data  arc  for  1961.  Since 
1961  there  have  been  some  improvemei^ts  in  the 
level  of  OASDHI  benefits  and  in  some  States  in  the 
level  of  public  assistance  payments.*^  Second,  the 
BLS  data  do  not  include  nonmonetary  transfers 
such  as  the  value  of  surplus  food  and  medical  serv- 
ices. Third,  the  BLS  survey,  like  any  survey  of 
income,  understates  the  income  received  by  fam- 
ilies. For  example,  the  BLS  data  indicate  $2.6  bil- 
lion and  $2,7  billion  in  public  assistance  and  in  un- 
employment coKipensatidn  payments  respectively. 
Hov .  .  *  the  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA) 
report  .lat  in  1961,  public  assistance  payments 
amounted  to  $4.1  billion  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  $4.0  billion.** 

Estimateji  based  on  the  -BLS  data  must  be  used 
with  some  care.  Income  information  was  obtained 
for  1960  and  1961  from  a  total  of  13,728  consumer 
units.  The  relevant  sample  size  is,  however,  smaller 
when  breakdowns  are  made  by  urban-rural  and  by 
'•ural  nonfarm-rural  farm  groupings.  This  means 
fh'*'.  when  one  is  looking  at  the  average  amount  of  a 
particular  transfer  payment  received  by  one  of  the 
six  sizes  of  families  for  which  information  is  avail- 
able in  one  of  the  10  income  brackets  used  by  the 
BLS,  he  may  be  looking  at  a  mean  based  on  very 
few  actual  observations.  To  the  extent  that  this  is 
the  case,  the  standard  errors  of  some  of  the  indi- 
vidually estimated  means  may  be  large. 

The  estimates  I  have  made  in  this  paper  are  not 
fully  comparable  with  the  estimates  I  made  in 
Negative  Taxes  and  the  Poverty  Problem  (7). 


*' Relevant  data  from  the  Suncy  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, taken  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  had  not  been  released  at  the  time  of 
tlie  preparation  of  this  paper. 

'-U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Office  of  Tax  Analysis,  spe- 
cial tabulations  of  the  Survey  of  Coll^umer  Expenditures, 
1960-61,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  Office  of  Tax 
.Analysis  was  kind  enough  to  make  the  tabulations  available 
to  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty. 

"For  example,  total  public  monetary  transfer  payments 
amounted  to  $40^  billion  in  fiscal  year  196f  compared  with 
$29.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1961.  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Social  Security  BuL,  Vol.  29,  Oc- 
tober 1966,  p.  2. 

"  Part  of,  but  not  all  of,  the  differcnce  can  be  explained 
by  the  inclusion  in  the  SSA  figures,  but  not  in  the  BI/S  fig- 
ures, of  administrative  CApenses  and  vendor  medi(;al  pay- 
ments in  public  assistance  and  expenses  of  the  U5.  Employ- 
ment Service  in  unemployment  compensation. 


There  I  made  no  adjustment  in  the  poverty  lines 
for  farm  operatois.  Here  I  have  made  an  adjust- 
ment which  is  shown  in  table  1.  The  poverty  lines 
used  in  this  paper  for  the  urban  and  rural  nonfarm 
population  are  the  same  as  the  ones  that  I  have 
used  elsewhere.  The  poverty  lines  for  the  farm 
population  are  70  percent  of  the  urban  and  rural 
nonfann  lines.  In  this  paper,  in  calculating  the 
number  of  poor  families  in  the  divided  income 
brackets,  I  used  a  method  of  nonlinear  interpola- 
tion. In  my  earlier  work  I  used  a  linear  inter- 
polation mHhod.  In  calculating  amounts  of  income 
\n  the  divided  income  brackets  I  used  judgment  in 
both  this  paper  and  in  my  earlier  work. 

Table  1. — Poverty  lines  adopted  in  this  paper 


Urban- 
Size  of  family  rural  non-  Rural 
farm  '  farm  * 


1   $1,500  $1,050 

2    2,000  1,400 

3                         ..    2,500  1,750 

4   3,000  2,100 

5   3,500  2,450 

6  or  more'...   4,500  3,150 


'  Roughly  the  same  as  the  poverty  lines  adopted  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  TOrshansky  (//)!. 
-70  percent  of  the  urban-niral  nonfarm  poverty  Hnes. 
^  Assumes  an  average  family  size  of  seven. 

The  Incidence  of  Poverty  and  Its  Reduction 
by  Transfer  Payments 

In  1961,  how  many  families  were  taken  out  of 
poverty  by  income  transfers?  To  make  the  estimates 
it  was  necessary  to  use  adjusted  gross  income 
(AGI)  as  a  proxy  for  before-transfer  or  factor  in-, 
come.  The  number  of  families  who  were  poor  on  the 
basis  of  AGI  could  then  be  compared  with  the 
number  of  families  who  were  counted  as  poor  on 
the  basis  of  total  money  income  (TMI).^^  Table  2, 
column  1,  shows  that  in  1961,  23.8  percent  of  all 
consumer  units  were  counted  as  poor  before  receiv- 
ing transfer  income.  The  after-transfer  poor  (who 
correspond  to  "the  poor"  as  we  ordinarily  use  that 
term)  made  up  15.2  percent  of  all  consumer  units.^^ 
Thirty-six  percent  of  the  before-transfer  poor  were 
pulled  out  of  poverty  upon  the  receipt  of  transfer 
income. 


The  special  tabulations,  based  on  the  BIi5  .»<urvey,  pro- 
duced estimates  of  income  and  numbers  of  families  by 
family  size  and  by  both  money  income  and  AGI  classes. 

'"The  basic  income-expenditure  unit  in  the  BLS  survey  is 
the  •'reconstructed  economic  family."  It  consists  of  persons 
dependent  upon  a  pooled  income  for  major  items  of  expense 
and  usually  living  in  the  same  household.  In  contrast,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  defines  families  as  units  of  two  or 
more  inciividuals  related  by  bloody  marriage,  or  adoption, 
and  residing  together.  "Unrelated  individuals,"  according  to 
the  Census  definition,  are  persons  who  are  not  living  with 
any  relatives. 
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Tabic  2  indicates  that  in  1961  the  incidence  of 
poverty  in  rural  areas  was  substantially  higher  than 
it  was  in  urban  areas  (see  columns  4  and  5).  On  a 
before-transfer  basis  33.4  percent  of  rural  families 
were  poor  compared  to  20.2  of  urban  families.^^  On 
an  after-transfer  basis  the  percentage  of  rural  fam- 
ilies who  were  poor  was  more  than  double  the  per- 
centage of  urban  families  who  were  poor — 24.3  and 
11.7  percent,  respectively.  Transfers  pulled  41.8  per- 
cent of  urban  families  out  of  poverty  compared  to 
27.3  percent  of  rural  families  who  were  poor  before 
receiving  transfers  but  not  poor  after  receiving 
transfers. 

Table  2  also  allows  a  comparison  between  rural 
farm  and  rural  nonfarm  families.  It  indicates  that 
the  incidence  of  poverty  among  farm  operators  was 
not  as  great  as  the  incidence  among  rural  nonfarm 
consumer  units.  Just  why  this  is  so  is  not  clear. 
Perhaps  the  lower  poverty  lines. for  farm  operators 
overstate  the  real  differences  in  money  income 
needed  by  rural  nonfarm  and  rural  farm  families. 

Table  3  tells  us  something-4U)out  the  percentage 
of  families;  urban  and  rurar,  who  received  public 
transfer  income  in  1901.^^  Table  3  show  that  rural 

/"A  X"  tci^l  was  used  to  lcj*t  Iho  liy|)ot!ir.sis  that  the  indi- 
vidual 8;iniplr  mran}i  wrrc  .significantly  difTrrrpt  from  the 
overall  mean.  The  x'  value  was  significant  at  more  than  the 
.001  level.  Perhaps  part  of  the  explanation  is  that,  on  the 
average,  there  is  a  lower  cost  of  living  in  niral  areas  than 
there  is  in  urban  areas. 

The  figures  are  in  ranges  of  totals  because  the  HlyS  datji 
does  not  give  the  number  of  families  receiving  ^^ome  form 
of  transfer  income.  Rather  it  givey  the  numbor.of  families 
i-eceiving  broad  classes  of  transfers  si:ch  jis;  (1)  piiblie^bene- 
fit.^  and  pensions,  wlii(;li  in(;hide  OASf-)I,  other  public  and 
private  pensioa«  (received  mainly  by  government  em- 
ployees), unemployment  compensation,  ami  workmen's  com- 
pensation: (2)  public  assistance  and  private  nonfamily 
aKsi.stance,  and  (3)  veterans'  pensions  and  com|>ensation. 
Some  families  may  have  ri-ceived  more  than  one  type  of 
transfer  payment. 


farm  families  were  less  likely  to  receive  public 
transfer  income  than  were  nonfurm  (urban  and 
rural)  families.  Tliis  is  especially  the  ease  when  we 
look  in  rows  2  and  3  at  the  percentage  of  before** 
and  after-transfer  poor  families  who  received  some 
form  of  public-transfer  income.  Overall,  at  least  62 
percent  and  perhaps  as  much  as  89  percent  of  the 
before-transfer  poor  are  reported  as  receiving  some 
transfer  income  in  1961  (see  row  2).  The  rural  non- 
farm  and  urban  figures  are  more  or  less  the  same  as 
the  combined  rural-urban  figure.  However,  a  maxi- 
mum of  56  |)crcent  and  a  minimum  of  10  |>ercent  of 
the  before-transfer  rural  farm  poor  received  trans- 
fer income  in  1961.  The  same  result  appears  when 
we  turn  to  row  3  and  the  after-transfer  i?oor.  Rural 
farm  families  again  fare  worse  than  their  nonfarm 
counterparts. 

Transfer  Income  Received  by  the  Poor 

What  percentage  of  total  transfer  payments  w'ere 
received  by  poor  families?  Table  4  presents  some 
estimates,  again  with  a  rural-urban  breakdown.  In 
the  top  half  of  table  4  are  estimates  which  exclude 
interfamily  cash  gifts;  the  bottom  half  of  the  table 
includes  cash  gifts  in  the  definition  of  transfer  in- 
come. Perhaps  froni  the  point  of  view  of  public 
policy  the  top  half  of  table  4  merits  more  attention. 
This  half  shows  that  the  before-transfer  poor  re- 
ceived 53  percent  of  all  public  transfer  income.  The 
nonpoor  received  47  percent- of  public  transfer  in- 
come. Tlie  after-transfer  poor  families  received  less 
than  a  quarter  of  total  transfer  income  received  by 
families.  Between  a  quarter  and  a  third  (29.5  per- 
cent) of  transfer  income  pulls  otherwise  poor  fam- 
ilies out  of  poverty. 

Interestingly,  the  shares  of  the  urban  poor  and 
rural  farm  poor  in  total  transfers  made  to  urban 


Table  2. — Inddence  of  poverty  and  its  reduction  by  income  transfers,  1961 


All  I'amilies 

TyiKj  of  family 

urban  and 

Rural 

Rural 

All  rural 

Urban 

rural 

nonfarm 

farm 

(1)  Before-transfer  poor  as  a  percentage  of  all  families. . . 

23.8 

34.0 

28  t 

20.2 

(2)  After-transfer  poor  as  a  |)ercentage  of  all  families  

!5.2 

25.0 

10.0 

24.3 

11.7 

H6.2 

26.7 

29.7 

27.3 

41.8 

Souree:  Data  from  U5.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Tax  .Analysis.  ba.«*ed  on  the  special  tabulations  of  the 
.Survey  of  Consumer  Expenditures  1960-61,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  IJ.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

*  Income  transfers  include  interfamily  cash  gift^i.  Table  2  is  a  composite  of  some  estimates  in  tables  7  through  11  in 
appemiix  A. 


Table  3. — Percentage  of  families  receiving  transfer  income,  196i 


TyiHi  of  family 


All  families 
^ural  and 
urban) 


Rural 
non^furm 


Rural 
farm 


Total 
rural 


Urban 


(1)  All  families  receivhig  transfers   32.0-43.1      36.4-49.4      24.3-32.9      33.6-'5.6  31.4-42.1 

(2)  Before-transfer  poor   62.1-89.0      (K}.0-85.3      40.0-56.1      56.1-  .).7  65.8-94.7 

(3)  After-transfer  poor   50.7-75.5      50.1-73.0      25.1-35.6      45.4-66.0  ^  54.9-8.3.1 

*  Interfamily  cash  gifts  not  included  in  transfer  income.  Table  3  is  a  composite  of  >onie  e>timates  in  tables  12  through 
16  in  appendix  A. 
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Table  4. — Percentage  of  transfer  income  received  by  the  poor.  1961  * 


Ty|)e  of  family 


All  families 

urban  and        Uural  Rural  Total 

rural         non-farm         farm  rural 


Urban 


PercentaKc  of  total  publid  transfer  received  by:' 

(1)  Ik'fore-transfen><xjr  families   53.1  04.4  52.5  b2.5             4J  .b 

(2)  After-transfer  iKior  families    23.(>  :«.5  li.3  40.9  -^.|{ 

(3)  Families  made  nonpoor  by  transfer   ^?».5  30.9  35.2  til.b 

l*ercentage  of  transfers  received  by  the  Ixjfore- 

transfer  poor  whidli  contributed  to  making  them  • 

non|X)or(3)-f-(l)   55.5  48.0  07.0  50.5  58.8 

Percentage  of  total  public  transfers  and  inter- family 
gifts  received  by:  .  «  q 

(1)  Before-transfer»'Oor  families   50.4  iy^.t  50.5  4b.» 

(2)  After-transfer  poor  families   22.5  32  8  17. 1  30.4 

(3)  Families  made  noniwor  by  transfers   28.2  30.»  .«.4  31.3  ^r/.i 

Percentage  of  transfers  i-eccived  by  the  lieforc- 

.  transfer  poor  which  contributecl  to  making  them  .  . 

nonpoor  (3)-^(l)   55.0  48>5  bi.O  50.i  58X) 

*  Table  4  is  a  l•olnpo^ite  of  some  estimates  in  tables  17  through  21  in  api>ehdix  A.  ^        .          uv  t 

-Inrhides  private  institutional  assistance  to  persons  (e.g.  church  chanty)  l)ecau>c  the  BI^  figures  lump  public  ami 
private  assistance  together,  but  excludes  intcr-family  ca.«ili  gifts. 

and  rural  fann  families,  respectively,  do  not  differ  nance  programs  which  was  paid  to  poor  famihes. 

very  much.  However,  the  shares  received  by  the  Table  5  indicates  that  per  dollar  of  payment  the 

rural  nonfarm  poor  are  higher.  Ahnost  two-thirds  public  assistance  prograiiis  do  the  "most"  for  the 

of  the  transfers  to  rural  nonfarm  families  were  re-  poor.  Over  90  percent  of  public  assistance  payments 

ceived  by  the  hefore-transfer  poor  and  a  third  by  were  received  by  the  before-transfer  poor.  A  little 

tlic  after-transfer  poor.  over  three-fifths  of  OASDI  payments  were  received 

The  percentage  of  total  transfer  payments  which  by  the  before-transfer  poor,  but  OASDI  is  more 
helped'  pull  families  above  their  poverty  lines  helpful  than  is  public  assistance  in  pulling  before- 
ranged  from  35.2  percent  for  the  rural  farm  group  transfer  poor  families  out  of  poverty  (see  rows  3, 
to  28.7  percent  for  the  urban  group.  The  percentage  6,  and  9).  Less  than  half  of  veterans'  payments  and 
of  transfers  received  by  before-transfei  poor  fani-  only  a  little  over  a  third  of  unemployment  com- 
plies which  contributed  to  making  thein  nonpoor  pensation  was  received  by  before-transfer  poor 
ranged  from  48  percent  for  the  rural  nonfarm  group  families.  In  each  case  the  percentages  are  somewhat 
to  67  pereent  for  the  rural  fann  group.  There  does  higher  for  the  rural  poor  than  they  are  for  the  urban 
not  seem  to  be  any  obvious  explanation  for  these  poor.***  For  the  after-transfer  poor  public  assistance 
differences.          "  was  again  the  most  important  source  of  antipoverty 

Wliat  kinds  of  transfers  were  received  by  the   

poor?  Table  5  contains  estimates  of  the  percentage  »«»  Breakdowns  for  the  luml  uonfaim  and  rural  farm  group? 

of  transfer  ineoine  from  the  major  income  inaintc-  mny  b«- found  in  tables  18  and  19.  appendix  A. 

Table  5.— Percentage  of  total  transfer  income  from  major  programs  received  by  the  poor,  1961  ^ 

Veterans' 

Uncmploy-       Public        pensions  Total 
Tvpc  of  family  OASDI      men t  com-     assistance      and  com-  transfers 

pensat  ion  iHinsat  ion 

Urban  and  rural:  ,                ^                 .  . .  ,^  , 

(1)  Before-transfer  |K)or  families   W.:?  .55.6  92.4  5.].  I 

(2)  After-transfer  i)oor  families   2:1.2  15.5  b/.M  10.4  -Ci.to 

(3)  Families  made  uon|K)or  by  transfers   3».l  20.1  25.0  34.5 

Itural:                                                                                             _  ,  , «  «  - 

(4)  Before-transfer  |)oor  families   60.8  42.7  J{2./  bs^.s  62.5 

(5)  Ai'ter-transfer  iK)or  families   :}\A  2()..|  j5.4  1/.5 

(6)  Families  made  nonpoor  by  transfers   38.4  22.4  17.4  40.i  •ii.w 

(7H"o'rorc-transfcr  poor  famiH^   59.4  33.1  JJ2.3  38.5  4JMI 

(8)  After-transfer  |>oor  families    '20.1  13.8  04.6  ()..|  20.!} 

(9)  Families  made  tioniKWr  by  transfers   39.3  19.2  27.b  31.0  2».i 

•  Table  5  is  a  composite  of  estimates  in  linc.*^  6.  7,  and  8  of  tablcj<  17,  20,  and  21,  appendix  A. 
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transfer  income  from  the  standpoint  of  the  per- 
centage of  each  dollar  expended  on  the  poor.  About 
two*thirds  of  all  public  assistance  payments  were 
received  by  the  after*transfer  poor,  while  less  than 
a  quarter  of  OASDI  payments  and  less  than  a  sixth 
of  UC  and  veterans'  payments  were  received  by  the 
after-transfer  poor.^° 

While  public  assistance  is,  per  dollar  expended, 
the  most  important  inci  me  transfer  program  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  poc  •.  OASDI  is  the  most  im- 
portant income  transfer  \  ^--ani  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  number  of  doiiars  received  by  poor 
persons  and  families.  Table  6  indicates  that  over 
half  of  all  public  transfer  income  received  by  the 
before-transfer  poor,  both  rural  and  urban,  is  in  the 
form  of  OASDI  benefits.  OASDI  is  also  the  most 
important  program  contributing  to  keeping  other- 
wise poor  families  out  of  poverty  (see  lines  3,  6  and 
9).  Less  than  20  percent  of  transfer  income  received 
by  the  before-transfer  poor  was  in  the  form  of 
public  assistance.  The  importance  of  public  as- 
sistance increases  somewhat  when"  we  turn  to  the 
after-transfer  poor,  but  even  here  OASDI  payments 
make  up  approximately  half  of  the  transfer  inconic 
received  by  the  poor.  Table  6  indicates  that  public 
assistance  is  somewhat  more  important  in  urban 
areas  than  it  is  in  rural  areas. 

Negative  Income  Tascalion  as  a  Subslilule 
for  Existing  Programs 

Negative  income  taxation  is  conceived  both  as  a 
substitute  for  and  a  supplement  to  the  present  array 
of  social  welfare  programs.  For  example,  negative 
income  tax  allowances  might  reduce  the  importance 


"*Two-thirds  is  a  surprisingly  low  figurp,  given  the  gen 
orally  low  public  nssij^tanre  standards  set  by  the  States, 


of  the  income  security  function  of,  and  therefore 
the  justification  for,  minimum  wage  legislation  and 
agricultural  commodity  price  supports.  Public  as- 
sistance could  be  substantially  reduced,  if  not  elimi- 
nated, if  a  negative  income  tax  plan  were  adopted. 
Table  5  showed  that  about  90  |)ercent  of  all  public 
assistance  was  received  liy  before-transfer  poor 
families.  If  a  negative  income  tax  plan  were  adopted 
there  is  a  strong  case  for  making  public  assistance 
— where  needed— supplemental  to  negative  income 
tax  payments.2*  Negative  income  taxes  would  be 
received  by  all  o^  the  poor  whereas  public  assistance 
is  received  by  only  a  quarter  of  all  poor  persons. 
However,  some  public  assistance  would  still  need  to 
be  paid  if  no  poor  families  are  to  be  made  worse  off 
by  the  adoption  of  a  negative  income  tax.  For  ex- 
amples, it  is  estimated  that  in  al)Out  two-thirds  of 
the  States  AFDC  payments  to  families  with  no  in- 
come (or  other  resources)  exceeds  the  maximum 
negative  income  tax  payment  made  by  a  negative 
tax  plan  which  fills  half  of-a  poor  family's  poverty 
income  gap  (18,  pp.  28'-29).  ^ 

Table  5  indicates  that  a  sizabl^  percentage  of 
OASDI,  unemployment  compensation  (UC),  and 
veterans'  payments  are  received  by  nonpoor  fam- 
ilies. Many  families  presently  receiving  these  types 
of  transfer  income  would  be  made  worse  off  if  the 
social  insurance  and  veterans'  programs  were  elimi- 
nated in  favor  of  a  negative  income  tax  plan.  Yet 
many  of  these  same  families  cannot  be  considered 
affluent— even  if  they  are  not  poor.  The  preceding 
tables  make  clear  that  the  present  system  of  income 
maintenance  is  not  aimed  solely  at  those  individuals 


Green  (7.  cL  7,  pp,  SO-01.)  This  could  be  accomplished 
by  excluding  public  assistance  from  the  definition  of  income 
for  the  purijose  of  cahiilating  negative  income  tax  payments. 


Table      Percentage  distributoin  of  transfers  to  the  poor  from  major  programs,  1961 


Item 


OASDI 


Unemploy-  Veterans' 
ment  Public  pensions 
com-  assistance     and  com- 
pensation pensat  ion 


Other  Total 
transfers*  transfer 
payments 


Percentage  transfer  payment  to  total 

transfer  payments  received  by: 

Urban  and  rural:  ^ 

(1)  Before-transfer  poor  families   58.0  75  18.4            IM  55  100^ 

(2)  After-transfer  poor  families   48.6  12  30.1             5^  83  100^ 

(3)  Fimilies  made  nonpoor  by  transfers  .. .  65.6  7.4  9.0            15.4  2^  1000 

{47Bcfor.e.transfer  poor  families    56.6  7.4  14^            16.1  6.7  lOOX) 

(5)  After-transfer  poor  families   615  7.1  23.6             95  8^  100.0 

(6)  Families  made  nonpoor  by  transfers  ...  61.6  7.7  5.4  20^  4.6  100.0 
Urban: 

(7)  Before-transfer  poor  families   68.8  73  205             93  44  lOOX) 

(8)  Af^er-transfer  poor  families   475  73  33.6             3.9  8.0  100.0 

(9)  Families  made  nonpoor  by  transfers  ...  675  7.4  10.6            135  1.8  lOOX) 

•Table  6  is  a  composite  of  estimates  in  lines  10,  11,  and  12  of  tables  17,  20,  and  21.  apjjcndix  A. 

'  Other  transfrrj*  include  old  age.  mirvivors,  and  disability  instirance  under  the  railroad.  Federal  civilian  employee,  and 

Statf*  and  'ocal  employee  programs.  It  also  includes  workmen's  compensation.  It  excludes  cash  gifts  as  well  as  interest  on 
State,  locai.  and  national  debt. 
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and  families  defined  as  poor.  Our  income  mainte- 
nance system  protects  chiefly  against  loss  of  earn- 
ing power  (OASDI  and  UC  are  most  important  in 
this  respect)  and  does  least  for  those  with  sonie  but 
very  limited  earning  pow^r. 

The  main  advantage  of  a  negativeMneome  tax 
plan  is  that  it  protects  against  limited  earning  power 
without  eliminating  incentives  to  work.  In  this  re- 
spect it  comi)lcn)cnts  the  social  insurance  i)rograms 
and  the  OEO  training,  education,  and  community 
programs  which  arc  aimed  at  raising  the  produc- 
tivity of  poor  i)coi)le.  The  public  assistance  pro- 
grams arc  designed  to  confine  assistance  payments 
to  categories  of  families  witiiout  -an  able-bodied 
worker.2-  However,  these  families  could  be  handled 
as  well  under  a  negative  income  tax  plan  with,  per- 
haps, some  supplementing  from  public  assistance. 
Sloreover,  a  negative  income  tax  is  designed  to  sup- 
iwrt  incentives  to  work  whereas  the  impHcit  100- 
perccnt  tax  rate  in, public  assistance  programs  wilL 
eliminate  any  monetary  incentive  to  workr^  Haus- 
man  has  investigated  the  earning  iwtcntial  of  AFDC 
mothers  and  AFDC-UP  fathers  (9).  He  estimates 
that  73  |>ereent  of  AFDC  moUiers  and  41  percent  of 
AFDC-UP  fathers  were  not  likely  to  have  increased 
their  total  income  if  they  had  been  employed  in 
1965  (9,  tables  J,  2)r*  That  is,  the  earning  poten- 
tial of  these  families  was  less  than  the  level  of  pub- 
lic assistance  for  which  they  were  eligible.  For  these 
families  there  is  no  escape  from  tlic  100-perccnt  tax 
ratc.^^  Hausman  contends  that  it  is  important  to 
diflfcrentiate  between  the  "employability"  and  the 
"self-sufficiency"  of  public  assistance  recipients.  In 
his  study  Hausman  produces  the  results  of  a  survey 
of  131  New  York  AFDC  mothers.  It  is  estimated 
that  perhaps  as  many  as  40  percent  of  those  surr 
vcyed  are  employable  even  though  most  are  not 
self-sufficient  (9,  table  3).  This  means  that,  although 
the  assistance  recipients  mi^t  have  worked  full 
time,  they  could  not  have  earned  more  than  what 
society  deems  a  mininmm  income  as.  reflected  in  the 
maximum  public  assistance  payment  for  which  they 
arc  eligible. 

Negative  Income  Taxes  and  Incentives  to  Work 

While  it  is  clear  that  a  100-pcrcent  tax  rate  elimi- 
nates a  monetary  incentive  to  work,  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  whether  a  negative  income  tax  plan  with  a 
50-i)crccnt  negative  tax  rate  involves  sufficient 


AKDC-rP  ami  GA  arc  oxrrption>  which  ten«i  to  prove 
tlic  iiilr. 

"However,  to  tlio  extent  that  iMiblir  asswtanre  siipple- 
iiirnt«  negative  income  tax  payments,  the  100-pcrcent  "tax 
rate"  conicj^  into  play.  Eaming«  equal  to  the  amount  of 
.supplemented  pu!)lic  asMistanre  will  be  taxed  at  a  100-percent 
nite. 

HausmanV  e.^timate?*  include  the  possibility  of  some  un- 
employment (hiring  the  year.  On  the  assumption  of  employ- 
ment *60-52  weeks,  the  estimates  are  60  percent  and  28 
percent  for  AFDC  and  AFDC-UP  families,  lespectively. 
'*Some  States  exempt  the  first  dollars  of  earnings. 


nionctarj'  rewards  to  assure  that  consequent  reduc- 
tions in*  the  supply  of  work  effort  are  negligible. 
The  problcni  that  arises  when  one  considers  a  nega- 
tive tax  rate  is  that  there  is  both  a  substitution 
effect  and  a  hunp-suni  income  effect  tending  to 
oi)crate  in  the  direction  of  more  leisure  and  less 
work.  The  uiarginal  tax  is  positive  and  produces  a 
substitution  effect  by  reducing  the  price  of  leisure 
relative  to  Work.  The  average  tax  rate,  where  an 
income  transfer  is  concerned,  is  negative.  It  will 
take  less  work  to  maintain  the  same  income  posi- 
tion as  that  which  was  attained  before  adoption  of 
negative  taxes.  Thus,  the  inconic  effect  may  also  be 
expected  to  be  favorable  to  niore  leisure,  although 
the  possibility  does  exist  that  by  raising  the  income 
of  low  income  families  a  negative  income  tax  plan 
may  increase  the  "taste"  for  income^  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  income  effect  may  be  favorable  to  work 
effort,  offsetting  wholly,  or  in  i)art,  the  leisure- 
inducing  substitution  effect 

Studies  of  the  reaction  of  upper  inconic  groups  to 
high  average  and  marginal  income  tax  rates  indi- 
cate that  income  taxes  have  a  negligible  effect  on 
work  effort*  (i,  2,  15).^^  The  evidence  from  these 
studies  imi)lies  either  that  the  income  effect  of  the 
(positive)  average  tax  rate  tends  to  offset  the  sub- 
stitution effect  produced  by  high  marginal  tax  rates 
of  that  nonpecuniary'  factors  play  an  important 
role  in  the  decision  by  high  paid  persons  whether 
to  work  more  or  less.  Unfortunately,  the  amount  of 
evidence  on*the  reaction  of -low  income  groups  to 
high  tax  rates  is  quite  limited.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  poor  do  not  pay  high  (positive)  income* 
taxes.  But  many  do  receive  transfer  income  from 
programs  which  contain  high  implicit  tax  rates. 
Until  recently,  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  work  incentive  effects,  of  public  transfer  pro- 
grams. ^However,  some  recent  studies  have  turned 
up  evidence  that  the  100-pcrccnt  "tax  rates"  in  the 
general  assistance  programs  and  the  50-  and  100- 
I>ercent  tax  rates  in  the  OASDI  retirement  test  do 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  supply  of  work  effort 
(5, 5, 6) .  Replies  to  the  questionnaire  used  by  Haus- 
man indicate  that  the  AFDC  mothers  surveyed  were 
well  aware  of  the  100-percent,  and  sometimes  100- 
pcrcent-i)lus,  tax  rates  that  they  would  have  to  face 
if  they  worked.^^ 

In  summary,  whether  or  not  a  negative  income 
tax  i)lan  would  produce  work  incentive  effects  great 
enough  to  vitiate  its  otherwise  desirable  aspects  has 
yet  to  be  determined.  Pecuniary  incentives  to  work 
may  be  reduced.  Moreover,  nonpecuniary  reasons 
for  work  may  not  be  as  important  for  low  income 
groups  as  they  seem  to  be  for  high  income  groups. 
However,  the  work  incentive  effects  of  a  negative 


A  siimmar>*  of  the  main  findings  of  these  studies  may  he 
foimd  in  Green  (7,  ch.  H). 

■'Hatisman  Vf,  p.  ft).  The  **tax  rate''  may  exrccd  100 
percent  if  there  is  a  vcaiting  perioil  to  get  bark  on  the  rolls 
or  if  the  relief  recipient  loses  medical  and  housing  f)cnefit« 
when  his  earnings  discpmlify  him  from  receiving  public  as- 
sistance. 
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income  tax  plan  could  not  he  ai?  undesirable  as  the 
effect  that  would  be  produced  by  a  |)lan  to  help  the 
able-bodied^  or  working,  poor  by  broadening  the 
public  as:^istance  programs,  with  100-percent  tax 
rates,  to  cover  all  of  the  poor. 

Modifying  Existing  Programs 

One  alternative  to  adopting  negative  income  tax- 
ation is^  to  modify  existing  programs  in  such  a  way 
that  they  offset  or  negate  the  advantages  of  nega- 
tive taxation.  However,  there  are  seribus  limitations 
to  such  a  course.  The  social  insurance  programs  pro- 
vide benefits,  at  any  one  time,  to  only  a  fraction  of 
the  poor  persons  and  families  in  the  United  States: 
In  there  were  5.3  million  aged  persons  in  poor 
households  (19).  In  March  1964,  there  were  1.9  mil- 
lion poor  persons  in  400,080  poor  families  headed 
by  an  unemployed  person  (10) Much  couhl  be 
done  for  some  poor  families  by  ^'blanketing  in" 
OASDHI  payments  for  the  aged,  raising  OASDHI 
benefits,  and  extending  coverage  and  raising  payr 
mcnts  made  under  the  unemployment  insurance 
programs.  But,  however  desirable,  these  changes 
would  be,  they  would  be  beneficial  to  a  minority 
of  |)oor  persons.  Moreover,  they  could  be  costly 
changes^  I)ecause  our  social  insurances  are  wage- 
related.  Benefits  are  directly  related — although  not 
proportionally — to  earnings.  Efforts  to  substantially 
raise  the  minimum  levels  of  benefits  may  necessitate 
raising  the  benefit  levels  of  all  social  insurance 
beneficiaries — nonpoor  as  well  as  i)oor.?®  Also,  in- 
centives may  be  dulled  if  weekly  unemployment 
insurance  payments  were  to  approach  the  level  of 
weekly  earnings — a  real  possibility  when  consider- 
ing famihes  of  the  working  poor. 

The  high  cost  of  aiding  the  poor,  which  is  implicit 
in  the  social  insurance  route,  is  a  criticism  that  has 
also  been  aimed  at  family  allowance  plans.**"  Almost 
every  otlier  western  nation  has  family  allowance 
systems  designed  to  protect  the  welfare  of  children. 
However,  adopted  simply  as  an  anti|X)verty  incas- 


**Tlii>«  doi^a  not  inclmlc  iitiLMiiployrd  unrrlatrd  individiinls. 

-"Ono  (»MHiiialn  is  llmt  it  would  com!  $11  billion  lo  pull  half 
of  tlic  iigwl  poor  out  of  poverty  via  the  social  inmirancp 
routr.  Only  $3  billion  of  tlic  $11  billion  would  l)c  received  by 
:igr(l  families  who.  I)ofon»  refeiving  the  increased  benefits, 
are  judged  m  voov.  The  estimate  was  made  by  a  partkipant 
nt  :\  Brookings  Institution  conference  on  the  negate  e  in- 
come tax.  June  8-9.  1966.  Green  (7,  ch.  W,  />.  17$),^ 

"**  Recently  Daniel  Moynihan  and  Alvin  Schorr  tiave  ad- 
vaucrd  proposiils  for  family  allowances.  Moynilian's  pro- 
j>osal,  uiade  More  a  Congressional  Committee,  is  outhned 
in  Thv  New  York  Timeif  Magazine,  Sunday.  Feb.  5,  1967. 
Schorr's  proposal  is  contained  in  an  article  entiHed  Against 
a  Negative  Income  Tax.*'  Tiw  Public,  tnlcrvsi.  No.  5.  Fall 
1966,  pp.  110-117.  Moynihan  estimates  the  cost  of  his  plan 
at  $9  billion  while  Schorr's  would  cost  $12  billion  annually. 
PjThaps  only  a  (piartcr  of  the  benefits  would  l)c  received 
directly  by  iwor  fauiilies.  However,  if  income  taxes  are  used 
to  finance  family  allowances,  almost  all  of  the  cost  will  be 
financed  by  nonpoor  families— many  of  whom  have  chil- 
dren. In  real  terms,  this  raises  the  percentage  of  Inmefifs 
received  by  poor  families. 


ure,  family  allowances  suffer  from  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  benefits  would  be  received  by  nonpoor  fami- 
lies. This  could  be  remedied  if  family  allowances 
were  income-conditioned  as  they  are  in  Denmark. 
In  this  ease,  family  allowances  would  be  essentially 
similar  to  a  negative  income  tax  plan  designed  solely 
for  families  with  children. 

About  a  year  ago  tlu»  Advisory  Council  on  Public 
\Velfare  proposed  some  thoroughgoing  reforms  of 
the  public  assistance  programs.  The  Advisory  Coun- 
cil reconnncnds  that  all  families  with  income  below 
an  established  budget  level  Ulu^se  levels  would  be 
feCt  for  each  State  by  the  Federal  Government) 
should  Ixj  entitled  to  receive  assistance  which  would 
bring  their  income  up  to  the  budget  level  (IS,  ])p, 
xii"Xiii\.  Effectively,  the  present  public  assistance 
categories  would  .be  abolished  and  so  would  the 
complex  means  test.  A  simple  means  test,  a  family's 
^^available  income,"  would  determine  a  family's 
eligibility  for  and  the  level  of  its  assistance  pay- 
ments. Nml  would  become  the  only  eligibility  re- 
quirement. But  the  100-iweent  "tax  rate"  remains 
.and  so  might  the  stigma  that  many  taxpayers  and 
recipients  alike  associate  with  public  assistance  or 
relief.  Despite  a  reeonmiendation  to  exempt  the  first 
(loUars  of  monthly-  earnings,  the  Advisory  Council 
iias  not  avoided  the  dilemma  posed  by  the  100- 
perccnt  tax  rate.  If  i*  lowers  the  tax  rate  to,  say, 
50  percent,  then  pubp.c  assistance  must  be  paid  to 
many  nonpoor  persons  if  a  hard-to-justify  ^equity 
problem  is  to  be  avoided.  For  exanipic,  if  a  family 
of  four  is  to'  be  assured  $2,500  by  the  'welfare  au- 
thorities and  assistance  payments  are  to  be  reduced 
at  a  rate  of  50  cents  per  dollar  of  other  income 
(including- earnings)^  then  assistance  will  be  paid 
up  to  tlh*  point  at  which  the  family's  income  reaches 
$5,000.  It  wouhl  then  be  hard  to  justify  paying 
nothing  to  a  four-person  family  with  $4,000  who 
had  no  history  of  receiving  public  aid.  What  this 
example  illustrates  is  that  a  modification  (in  the 
form  of  a  lower  tax  rate)  of  the  Advisory  Council's 
proposed  reform  of  the  public  assistance  system 
wouhl  make  their  proposal  similar  to  a  negative 
income  tax  plan.  The  main  difTerence  would  be  in 
the  way  in  which  the  two  are  administered.  How- 
ever, the  locally  administered  public  assistance  pro- 
grams with  their  welfare  worker-client  relationship 
have  not  been  popular.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wiser 
to  adopt  an  impersonally  administered  income 
maintenance  proposal  such  as  a  negative  income  tax. 

Delerminanls  of  a  Plants  Costs 

The  cost  of  different  negative  income  tax  plans 
(and  also  .social  dividend  plans)  depends  on  the 
magnitudes  of  the  plan's  three  basic  variables:  (1) 
the  income  guarantee,  (2)  the  tax  rate,  and  (3)  the 
break-even  level  of  income..  The  magnitude  of  any 
two  of  these  variables  determines  the  magnitude  of 
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the  third  variable.^*  The  higher  the  income  guar- 
antee and  the  lower  the  tax  rateis).  the  higher  the 
break-even  level  of  income  and  the  greater  the  c(i:^t 
of  the  program. 

The  "inevitable  arithmetic"  produced  by  the  three 
basic  variable:?  involves  the  |)oIicymaker  in  i?ome 
difficult  tradc-ofts.  Suppose  adc(|uacy  h  represented 
l)y  a  high  income  guarantee,  work  incentives  by  a 
low  tax  rate,  and  '^efficiency"  or  low  costs  ,by  a 
break-even  level  of  inconie  which  confines  paymenti? 
largely  or  wholly  to  i)oor  families.  It  is  clear  that 
it  is  not  ))ossible  to  attain  each  of  these  desirable 
objectivcii-r-adequacy,  incentives,  and  efficiency — 
in  one  plan.  One  objective  must  be  abandoned  and 
which  one  that  is  will  largely  determine  how  much 
society  nmst  pay  in  providing  a  minimum  of  income 
security  for  all  of  its  meml>ers. 

Co0t  Estimates 

Negative  income  taxation  focuses  upon  filling  the 
IKiverty  income  gap.  I  have  estimated,  using  Census 
data,  that  the  poverty  income  gap  was  $11.4  billion 
in  1965.  Clearly,  it  will  cost  more  than  $11.4  billion 
to  fill  the  poverty  gap.  Simply  bringing  the  income 
of  poor  famihes  up  to  the  family's  |)overty  line  will 
place  a  lOO-percent  tax  on  the  family's  other  in- 
«jome  including  earnings.  The  work  disincentive 
effects  produced  by  such  a  plan  might  raise  the 
plan's  cost  as  high  as  $20  billion — or  even  more.^^ 
It  is  this  problem  that  negative  taxation  is  supposed 
to  avoid. 

First  version  negative  income  tax  plans  are  de- 
signed to  fill  approximately  one-half  of  the  poverty 
gap.'^*'^  On  the  assumption  that  the^  plans  will  not 
have  important  work  disincentive  effects  they  are 
estimated  to  cost  the  Federal  Government  between 
V)  and  $7  billion,  after  adjusting  for  reductions  in 
public  assistance.-''^  In  contrast  are  social  dividend 
plans  »vliich  fill  the  poverty  income  gap  by  guar- 
anteeing (and  paying)  all  families  a  poverty-free 
mininmtn  income.  If  a  social  dividend  plan  were 
financed  by  a  flat  33%-percent  tax  rate  on  total 


Thr  I'olationslni)  is:  li  —       where  B  is  the  break-even 

Icvrl  of  income:  Yg  is  iljc  income  giiHmntec;  and  t  —  the 
tax  rate(s). 

Both  BI-S  and  Census  data  in<li«ito  that  approximately 
lialf  of  the  inconie  of  poor  families  is  earnings  while  the 
other  half  consists  of  public  transfer  payments  (a  little  over 
40  percent)  ami  property  income  (a  little  less  than  10 
percent).  Census  data  for  1965  indicate  that  the  total  money 
income  of  the  poor  amounted  to  $15^  billion.  Approximately 
li^tlf — or  $8  billion— is  earnings  which  might  be  lost  if  taxed 
at  a  100-percent  rate.  In  addition,  families  with  income  just 
above  the  iwverty  lines  might  stop  work  in  return  for  a 
guarantee  of  income  equal  to  poverty  line  levels. 

"These  negative  tax  plans  are  the  type  proposed  orig- 
inally by  Friedman  {/,)  and  by  I^ampman  fsee  Green  and 
Lampman  iS,  pp.  ISS-imA 

Detailed  estimates  for  several  plans  are  presented  in 
Green  (7,  (able  M).  All  of  these  estimates  are  based  on 
Census  <hita  for  1064. 


money  inconie  it  would  have  had  a  net  cost,  in  1964, 
of  between  $41  and  $51  billion.^^* 

Second  version  negative  inconie  tax  plans  such  as 
the  proposals  of  James  Tobin  and  Earl  Rolph  cost 
more  tlian  the  first  version  negative  income  tax 
plans  even  though  the  inconie  gaurantees  are  simi- 
lar. The  explanation  lies  in  the  lower  level  of  the 
tax  rates  adopted  by  the  Tobin  and  Roli>Ii  plans, 
which  raise  the  break-even  levels  in  their  proposals 
well  above  tlie  i)overty  lines  or  the  value  of  exemp- 
tions and  miniinuni  standard  deductions.  Tobin  lips 
estimated  the  cost  of  his  plan  at  $13.9  billion  using 
1962  income  tax  data  and  I  have  estinfated  its  cost 
using  1964  Census  data  at  close  to  $11  biIlion.^« 
(In  both  cases  the  data  was  superimposed  on  the 
1965  income  tax  code.)  Rolpli  did  not  provide  any 
cost  estimate  for  his  plan,  but  on  the  basis  of  other 
estimates  that  I  have  made  I  would  estimate  the 
cost  of  his  proposal  at  about  $15  billion. 

Although  these  estimates  lack  great  preciseness 
tliey  do  give  some  idea  of  the  relative  dimensions 
of  the  diflferent  plans.^*^  These  estimates  do  make 
adjustment  for  reduction  in  public  assistance,  but 
the  larger  the  plan,  the  less  important  is  this  oflf- 
settihg  cost  reduction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  higher 
the  income  guarantee  the  easier  it  is  to  justify  re- 
ducing expenditures  made  by  other  programs^  de- 
signed to  maintain  income  security.  In  this  respect 
a  plan  of  the  social  dividend  type  is  qualitatively 
as  well  as  quantitatively  different  from  a  negative 
income  tax  plan  Which  fills  half  of  the  i)overty  gap. 
The  large  plan  means  not  only  a  restructuring  of 
the  tax  system  but  it  also  throws  into  question  the 
raison  d'etre  of  many  social  welfare  programs.  The 
small  plan,  in  contrast,  necessitates  no  major  re- 
vision in  the  jwsitive  incoine  tax  system,  and  only 
public  assistance  would  be  significantly  reduced  as 
a  result.  The  second  version,  intermediate  cost, 
negative  income  tax  plans  fall  somewhere  in  be- 
tween. They  necessitate  some  important  changes  in 
the  incoine  tax  system  but,  with  the  exception  of 


"^'Tlie  "net'*  cost  of  a  social  dividend  plan  is  the  amount 
of  income  redistributed  from  families  with  income  above  the 
break-even  levels  to  families  witli  income  below  the  break- 
even levels  of  income.  By  raising  the  tax  rate  on  income 
l)elow  the  !)reak-even  levels,  the  net  cost  <*an  be  reduced. 
For  example,  a  .social  dividend  plan  with  a  50-percciit  tax 
rate  applied  to  income  below  the  break-even  levels  would 
cost  from  $25  to  $31  billion  and  would  necessitate  a  15-per- 
cMit  tax  rate  on  Pioney  inconie  above  the  break-even  levels 
of  inconie  for  its  financring.  Tlie  upper  cost  figures  are  based 
on  Cen.«us  data  unadjusted  for  underreporting  of  income. 
The  lower  cost  figures  represent  an  adjustment  for  nnder- 
•reporting  of  income. 

''^The  difference  can  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
the  Census  definition  of  total  money  income  is  broader  than 
the  adjusted  gro.ss  income  definition  of  inconie  iierd  !)y  the 
Internal  Reveniu*  Service.  Moreover,  the  Censu.^  family  unit 
is  different  from  the  income  tax  unit.  Also,  children  who 
work  and  file  an  income  tax  return  niay  also  be  declared 
dependents  on  their  parents'  tax  return.  This  would  tend  to 
overstate  the  number  of  persons  eligible  for  net  allowances 
in  Tobin's  caleulation.  Offsetting  these  is  Tobin's  exclusion 
of  the  aged  from  his  plan. 

Perhaps  greater  preciseness  would  be  mis|ca<ling. 
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public  assistance,  they  do  not  justify  major  reduc- 
tions in  other  ))ublic  income  transfer  programs. 

If  a  negative  income  tax  plan  were  adopted  what 
percentage  of  the  benefits  would  be  received  by 
rural  famihes  arid  what  percentage  by  urban  fami- 
lies? Negative  income  tax  plans  focus  on  filling,  at 
least  partially,  the  poverty  income  gap.  Therefore 
estimates  of  the  rural  and  urban  poverty  gaps  would 
provide  a  basis  for  detennining  the  distribution  of 
payments.  Fortunately,  BLS  data  allow  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  rurnl  and  urban  poverty  income  gaps. 
Unfortunately,  the  BI^  and  Census  data  give  con- 
flicting views  of  the  size  of  the  poverty  income  gap 
in  1961.^**  However,  I  will  make  the  assumption 
that  the  percentages  derived  from  BLS  data  hold 
for,  the  Census  data. 

In  1961^  44  i)erccnt  of  all  poor  famihes  (measured 
on  an  after-transfer  basis)  lived  in  rural  areas,  The 
poverty  income  gap  of  |)oor  rural  families  was  45 
percent  of  the  poverty  income  gap  of  all  poor  fami- 
lies.^® In  1965,  the  poverty  income  gap,  calculated 
from  Census  data,  was  111.4  billion.  If,  in  1965,  the 
rural  poverty  gap  was  still  45  percent  of  the  total 
then  the  rural  poverty  gap  was  $5.1  billion  in  1965. 
A  negative  income  tax  plan  paying  allowances  equal 
to  50  p,erecnt  of  the  poverty  gap  of  poor  families 
would  have  channeled  12.55  billion  to  rural  families 
in  1965.  Urban  families  would  have  received  13.15 
billion. 


Summary 

This  paper  sets  the  concept  of  a  negative  income 
tax  against  a  background  of  what  income  mainte- 
nance di(i  in  1961  for  the  rural  and  urban  poor.  The 
estimates  in  table  2,  based  on  BLS  data^  indicate 
that  in  1961  public  transfer  income  contributed  to 
hfting  better  than  a  third  of  the  before-transfer 
poor  families  out  of  poverty.  But  many  families 
remained  in  poverty.  The  incidence  of  poverty  was 
greater  in  rural  areas  than  in  urban  areas.  Estimates 
in  table  3  suggest  that  upwards  of  25  percent  of 
after-transfer  poor  families  did  not  receive  any 
pubhc  transfer  income  in  1961.  Table  4  indicates 
that  half  of  pubhc  transfer  income  is  received  by 
nonpoor  (before  receiving  transfers)  famihes,  re- 
flecting the  fact  that  an  income  maintenance  system 
does  more — and  is  designed  to  do  more — than  pre- 
vent poverty. 


"*The  poverty  income  gap  calculated  from  1961  Census 
Current  Population  Survey'data  was  $15jO  billion.  The  gap 
calculated  from  BLS  was  $7.6  billion.  Neither  figtire  wan 
adjuHteci  for  lower  niral  farm  thresholds.  Appendix  B  dc- 
.scribcij  the  definitions  used  by  the  BLS  Consumer  Expendi- 
ture  Stirvey  and  where  the  8LS  consumer  unit  differs  from 
the  Cenmis  family.  Presumably,  a  major  portion  of  the  dif- 
foroncc  between  the  Census  and  BIvS  poverty  gaps  can  be 
explained  in  terms  of  different  definitions. 

"Using  1964  Census  data  I  have  calculated  the  poverty 
income  gap  of  farm  families  to  be  about  10  percent  of  the 
total  poverty  gap,  IGreen  (7,  ch,  0,  table  OS,  p,  147)^ 


In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  ai^sumed  that  low 
income,  or  poor,  people  should  be  provided  with 
more  income  protection  than  they  now  receive.  Tlie 
paper  docs  not  present  a  case  for  such  a  policy.  If 
a  pohey  of  increasing  income  transfers  to  poor 
people  is  adopted,  then  one  important  means  of 
doing  so  is  negative  income  taxation.  Perhaps  the 
strength  of  negative  income  taxation  hes  mainly  in 
the  weakness  of  alternative  methods  of  improving 
income  maintenance.  There  arc,  of  course,  certain 
technical  and  administrative  aspects  of  negative 
income  taxation — not  discussed  in  the  paper — that 
constitute  weaknesses  as  w*ell  strengths  in  this 
type  of  plan.  But  the  weaknc«*es  of  alternative 
plans — except,  perhaps,  doing  nothing  nuH'e  in  terms 
of  income  maintenance — seem  greater,  fn  any  case, 
there  are  trade-offs  to  be  made  and  eosts  lo  be  borne. 
Negative  income  taxation,  by  specifying  the  magni- 
tU(!cs  of  three  basic  variables,  ma^es  tlie  trade-offs 
exphcit.  This  certainly  is  one  of  its  strengths.. 
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Appendix  A 

The  tables  in  this  appendix  provide  the  detail 
behind  the  estimates  in  tables  2  through  6.  The 
source  of  the  daja  from  which  these  estimates  <were 
made  is:  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Office 
of  Tax  Analysis^  based  on  special  tabulations  of  the 
Survey  bf  Consumer  Expenditures,  1960-61,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  Appendix  B  describes  some  of  the  definitions 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  making 
its  survey. 


Table  7> — Effect  of  transfer  payments  in  reducing  poverty:  Urban  and  rural 


Members  in  family  unit  Total 


Type  of  family 
(number  of  families  and 
persons  in  thousands) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  or 
more 

Total 
families 

persons 

in 
families 

8,488 

16.636 

9^ 

9,019 

5.621 

5,715 

55,304 

176,401 

3,945 

4,487 

1,365 

774 

777 

1^ 

13,168 

36,735 

2,611 

2350 

790 

567 

568 

1.510 

.8396 

25^ 

(4)  Families  made  nonpoor  by  transfer 

11376 

(2)  -  (3)  

1,334 

2,137 

575 

207 

2m 

310 

4,772 

(5)  Percentage  reduction  in  poor  families 

36.2 

31.0 

C(4)  -r  (2)1  X  100  

33^ 

47.6 

42.1 

26.7 

26.9 

17X) 

(6)  Beiore-transfer  poor  as  percentage  of 

8j6 

31.8 

23.8 

20.9 

all  families  [(2)      (1)1  X  100  .... 

46^ 

26.9 

13:9 

13.8 

(7)  After-transfer  poor  as  percentage  of 

all  families  [(3)      (1)]  X  100  .... 

30^ 

14.1 

8.1 

63 

10.1 

26.4 

15.2 

14.5 

Table  8.— Effect  of  transfer  payments  in  reducing  poverty:  Rural  nonfarm 


Type  of  family   

(number  of  families  and 
persons  in  thousands)  1 

(1)  Ail  families  in  population   1,406 

(2)  Before-transfer  poor  families    970 

(3)  After-transfer  poor  families   765 

(4)  Families  made  nonpoor  by  transfer 

(2)  -  (3)   205 

(5)  Percentage  reduction  in  poor  families 

[(4)      (2)3  X  100   21.1 

(6)  Before-transfer  poor  as  percentage  of 

all  families  [(2)      (i)]  x  100  ....  69.0 

(7)  After-tr/insfer  poor  as  percentage  of 

all  families  [(3)  -i-  (1)1  X  100  ....  54.4 


Members  in  family  unit 


3348 
1,459  . 
924 

535 

36.7, 

41.1 

26.0 


1,954 
455 
290 

165 

363 

233 

143 


1308 
233 
180 

53 

22.0 

12.9 

9.9 


1327 
250 
195 

55 

25X} 

183 

14.7 


6  or 
more 


Total 
families 


1320 
705 
630 

75 

10.6 

43.5 

38.9 


11,663 
4,072 
2,984 


1,^ 


26.7 
34.9 
25.6 


Total 
persons 
in 

families 


39371 
12370 
9388 

2,782 

223 

313 

242 


691 


Table  9. — Effect  of  transfer  payments  in  reducing  poverty:  Rural  farm 


Type  of  family^ 
(number  of  families  and 
persons  in  thousands) 


Members  in  family  unit 


Total 


Total 
persons 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  or 
more 

families 

in 

families 

222 

1.036 

671 

566 

367 

651 

3.513 

12,963 

115 

362 

148 

102 

70 

200 

997 

3,441 

86 

204 

92 

86 

58 

175 

701 

2.629 

29 

158 

56 

16 

12 

25 

296 

812- 

43« 

37.8 

15.7 

17.1 

12.5 

29.7 

23.6 

o\S 

34.9 

22,1 

18.0 

19.1 

30.7 

28.4 

26.5 

38.7 

19,7 

13,7 

152 

15.8 

26.9 

19.9 

20.3 

(1)  Ail  families  in  population  

(2)  Bef ore-transfer  poor  families  

(3)  After-transfer  poor  families   

(4)  Families  made  nonpoor  by  transfer 

(2)  -  (3)   

(5)  Percentage  reduction  in  poor  families 

E(4)  -  (2)3  X  100  

(6)  Before-transfer  poor  as  percentage  of 

all  families  [(2)      (1)1  X  100  .... 

(7)  .Vftcr-transfer  poor  as  percentage  of 

all  families  [(3)      (1)1  X  100  .... 


Tablk  10. — Effect  of  transfer  payments  in  reducing  poverty:  Rural 


Type  of  family 
(number  of  families  and 
persons  in  thousands)  1 

(1)  All  families  in  population    1,628 

(2)  Before-transfer  poor  families   1,085 

(3)  After-transfer  poor  families    851 

(4)  Families  niade^  nonpoor  by  transfer 

(2)  -  (3)       234 

(5)  Peicentage  reduction  in  poor  families 

((4)      (2)1  X  100   21.6 

(6)  Brfore-transfrr  poor  as  percentage  of 

all  families  ((2)      (1)1  X  100  ... .  66.6 

(7)  .\ftrr-trnnsfcr  poor  as  percentage  of 

all  families  1(3)      (1)1  X  100  . . . .  52.3 


Members  in  family  unit 


2 


3 


  Total 

6  or  families 
more 


Total 
persons 
in 

families 


4.584 
1,821 
1,128 

693 

38.1 

39.7 

24.6 


2,625 
603 
382 

221 

36.7 
23.0 
14.6 


2.374 
335 
266 

69 

20.6 

14.1 

11.2 


1.694 
320 
253 

67 

20.9 

19.0 

14.9 


2,271 
905 
805 


15,176 
5,069 
3,685 


52,534 
15311 
12,217 


100 

1,384 

3,594 

11.0 

27.3 

22,7 

39.9 

33.4 

30.1 

35.4 

243 

23^ 

Tadke  11. — Effect  of  transfer  payments  in  rcducimj  poverty:  Urban 


Type  of  family  - — — 

(number  of  families  and 
persons  in  thousands)  1 

(1)  All  families  in  population  . .   .  6.860 

(2)  Beforc-transfer  poor  families  ^   2,860 

(3)  After-transfer  poor  families    1.760 

(4)  Families  made  nonpoor  by  transfer 

(2)  -  (3)    1.100 

(5)  Percentage  reduction  in  poor  families 

t(4)  ^  (2)1  X  100   38.5 

(6)  Beforc-transfer  poor  as  percentage  of 

all  families  [(2)      (1)1  X  100  ....  41.7 

(7)  After-transfer  poor  as  percentage  of 

all  families  1(3)      (1)1  X  100  . . . .  25.7 


Mcmher.N  in  family  unit 


2 


12.072 
2,666 
1.222 

1,444 

54.2 

22.1 

10.1 


3 


7.180 
762 
408 

354 

46.5 

10.6 

5.7 


6.645 
439 
301 

138 

31.4 

6.6 

4.5 


[5,927 
457 
315 

142 

31.1 

11.6 

8.0 


6  or 
more 


Total 
families 


3,444 
915 
705 

210 

23j0 
26.6 
20.5 


40.128 
8,099 
4,711 

3,388 

41.8 

20.2 

11.7 


Total 
persons 
in 

families 


122.867 
20,924 
13,142 

7,782 

375 

17.0 

10.7 


Table  12. — Families  receiving  transfer  income:  Urban  and  rural,  1961 


Item 


Public  benefitis 
and  pensions 


Public  social 
assistance 
and  private 


Vetera  us' 
pensions  and 
compensation 


Range  of  totals 


Receiving  transfer  income  (in  thousands) : 

(1)  Al!  receiving  tiansfers    17,712 

(2)  Bcf ore-transfer  i)Oor    S.175 

(3)  After-transfer  poor    4^61 

M)  Made  nonpoor  by  transfers   3,914 

Percentage  receiving  transfer  income : 

(5)  All  receiving  transfers    32X) 

(6)  IJefore-transfer  poor    62.1 

(7)  After-transfer  i)oor    50.7 

(8)  Made  nonpoor  by  transfers   82X) 


2,475 
2,184 
1,683 
501 

4^ 
16.6 
20.0 
10.5 


3,634 

1.355 
405 
950 

6j6 
10.3 
4.8 

19:9 


17,712-23,821 
8,175-11,714 
4.261-6,349 
4,772 

32.0-  43.1 

62.1-  «9i) 
50.7-75.5 

100.0 


Table  M,— Families  receiving  transfer  income:  Rural  nonfarm,  1961 


Item 


Public  benefits 
and  pensions 


Receiving  transfer  income  (in  thousands) : 

(1)  All  re(*civing  transfers   

(2)  Bcfore-transfer  poor   

(3)  After-transfer  poor   

(4)  Made  nonpoor  by  transfers  

Percentage  receiving  transfer  income : 

(5)  All  receiving  transfers   

(6)  iicf ore-transfer  poor   

(7)  After-transfer  poor   

(8)  Made  nonpoor  by  transfers  


4^1 
2,443 
1,496 
947 

36.4 
60:0 
50.1 
87.0 


Public  social 
assistance 
and  private 


Veterans* 
pensions  and 
compensation 


636 
568 
499 
69 

5^ 
13J9 
16.7 

6^ 


Range  of  totals 


877 
466 
186 
280 

7^ 
11.4 
62 

25.7 


4^41-^,754 
2,44a-^,477 
1,496-2481 
947-1,296 

36.4-49.4 

60.0-  85.3 

50.1-  73.0 
IOOjO 


Table  14. — Families  receiving  transfer  income:  Rural  farm,  1961 


Item 


Public  bcnents 
and  pension^ 


Public  social 
assistance 
and  private 


Veterans* 
pensions  and 
compensation 


Range  of  totals 


Receiving  transfer  income  (in  thousands) : 

(1)  All  receiving  transfers   

(2)  Bef ore-transfer  poor   

(3)  After-transfer  poor   

(4)  Made  nonpoor  by  transfers  

Percentage  receiving  transfer  income : 

(5)  All  receiving  transfers   

(6)  Bef  ore-transfer  poor   

(7)  After-transfer  poor   

(8)  Made  non))oor  by  transfers  


852 

88 

215 

852-1,155 

390 

66 

95 

399-560 

176 

46 

27 

176-249 

223 

20 

68 

223-311 

24^ 

2.5 

6.1 

24.3-32.9 

40jO 

6.6 

9.5 

40.0-66.1 

25.1 

6.6 

3.9 

25.1-35.6 

752 

6.7 

23j0 

100  jO 

Table  15,— Families  receiving  transfer  income:  Rural,  1961 


Item 


Public  benefits 
and  pensions 


Public  social 
assistance 
and  private 


Veterans* 
pensions  and 
compensation 


Range  of  totals 


Receiving  transfer  income  (in  thousands) : 

(1)  All  receiving  transfers  

(2)  Bef  ore-transfer  poor   

(3)  After-transfer  poor   

(4)  Made  nonpoor  by  transfers  

Percentage  receiving  transfer  income: 

(5)  .\11  receiving  transfers   

(6)  Be  fore-transfer  poor  

(7)  After-transfer  poor   

(8)  Made  nonpoor  by  transfers  


5,093 
2.842 
1,672 
1,170 

33.6 
56.1 
45.4 
84.5 


724 
634 
545 


4^ 
12.5 
14.8 

6.4 


1,092 
561 
213 
348 

72 
11.1 

5.8 
25.1 


5,093-0,909 
2,842-4,037 
1,672-2,430 
1,170-1,607 

33.G-45.6 
56.1-79.7 
45.4-66.0 
100.0 
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Table  16. — Families  receiving  transfer  income:  Urban,  1961 


Item 


Public  benefits 
and  pensions 


Public  social 
assistance 
and  private 


Veterans* 
pens'ctis  and 
compensation 


Range  of  totals 


Receiving  transfer  income  (in  thousands): 

(1)  All  receiving  transfers    12,619 

(2)  Bcforc-transfer  poor    5,333 

(3)  After-transfer  poor    2,589 

(4)  Made  nonpoor  by  transfers   2,744 

Percentage  receiving  transfer  income: 

(5)  All  receiving  transfers    31.4 

(6)  Bcfore-transfcr  poor    $5^ 

(7)  Aftcr-transfer  ix)or    54.9 

(8)  Made  nonpoor  by  transfers   81.0 


1,751 
1,550 
1,138 
412 

4.4 
19.1 
24.1 
122 


2^2 
794 
192 
€02 

6^ 
9.8 
4.1 
17.8 


12,169-16,462 
5,333-7,677 
2i^89^,919 
3388 

31.4-42.1 
65.8-94.7 
54.9^.1 
100.0 
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Appendix  B 

The  data  used  in  the  preceding  tables  were  drawn 
from  the  1960-61  BLS  Survey  of  Consumer  Expend- 
itures. Detailed  information  on  9^476  families  re- 
siding in  66  urban  places  in  50  States  in  1960  and 
1961  were  used.  Data  on  2^285  rural  nonfarm  and 
1,967  rural  farm  families  were  collected  by  BLS 
and  USDA.  These  made  up  a  sample  size  of  13,728 
families  and  single  consumers  (21). 

The  CES  (Sun'ey  of  Consumer  Expenditures) 
classification  of  families  by  plaice  of  residence  fol- 
lows the  definitions  adopted  for  the  1960  Census  of 
Population.  The  9,476  urban  families  compared 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  1960,  and  77  per- 
cent of  the  1961  urban  samples,  while  the  rural 
samples  were  collected  in  1962  for  1961.  The  1961 
samples  (both  urban  and  rural)  were  further 
weighted  by  the  adjusted  1960  census  population  to 
correct  for  definitional  differences  between  the 
census  and  the  CES  universe  {20). 

The  rural  segment  comprises  all  persons  living: 
(1)  outside  incorporated  places  of  2,500  population 
or  more,  and  (2)  outside  the  densely  settled  (urban- 
ized) areas  immediately  adjacent  to  cities  of  50,000 
population  or  more.  Rural-farm  population  includes 
all  rural  residents  on  farms,  and  the  rural-nonfarm 
population  comprises  the  remaining  rural  popu- 
lation.* 

The  definition  of  family  in  the  CES  is  different 
from  that  in  the  Census.  CES  refers  to  a  consumer 
unit  which  comprises  (1)  a  group  of  people  usually 


'  A  farm,  according  to  the  1960  census,  is  a  place  of  10 
acres  or  more  from  which  the  sale  of  crops,  livestock  prod- 
ucts, etc.  (and /or  government  farm  program  payments) 
amoimted  to  $50  or  more ;  or  a  place  of  less  than  10  acres 
witli  {sales  (and /or  payments)  of  $250  or  more. 


living  together  who  pooled  their  income  and  drew 
from  a  common  fund  for  their  major  items  of  ex- 
penses,  or  (2)  a  person  living  alone  or  in  a  house- 
hold with  others  but  who  was  financially  inde- 
pendent. The  Census  family  consists  of  two  or  more 
persons  living  in  the  same  household  who  arc  related 
to  each  other  by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption.  Thus, 
a  Census  family  may  consist  of  several  CES  fam- 
ilies; and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  CES  family  may 
consist  of  more  than  one  Census  family,  although 
this  is  rarely  the  case. 

Furthermore,  the  CES  family  is  not  the  same  as 
a  "household"  defined  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  the 
sense  that  a  household  may  contain  more  than  one 
family.  However,  they  may  be  the  same  if  the 
household  is  composed  of  a  group  of  unrelated  per- 
sons or  one  person  living  alone  who  is  financially 
independent. 

Another  unique  aspect  of  the  CES  is  its  definition 
of  family  size.  The  size  of  family  is  the  number  of 
"equivalent"  full-year  members  based  on  the  total 
number  of  weeks  during  which  both  full-year  and 
part-year  members  belonged  to  the  family  in  the 
survey  year,  divided  by  52  weeks.  Thus,  a  family 
of  5  where  2  of  the  members  only  lived  one-half 
year  with  the  family  during  the  survey  year  would 
be  counted  as  a  family  of  4.  This  definition  of  fam- 
ily size  was  adopted  so  as  to  establish  some  stand- 
ards for  family  size  when  calculating  the  family's 
consumption  expenditures. 
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